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Art.  I. — Beid's  Collected  Writings.  Preface,  Notes,  and  Sup- 
plementary Dissertations  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart., 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  &c.,  &;c.  Third  edition.  Edinburgh,  1852. 
(Preferred  to  in  the  following  article  by  R.  and  the  page.) 

Discussions  on  Philosophy,  &c.  By  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Bart.,  &c.,  fee.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1853.  (Re- 
ferred to  by  Dis.  and  the  page.) 

Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic.  By  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, Bart.,  &;c.,  &c.  Vol.  I.,  Metaphysics.  Boston  :  Gould 
&  Lincoln,  1859.     (Referred  to  by  Lect.  and  the  page.) 

Hamilton's  doctrine  of  the  Conditioned  is  a  modification  of 
Kant's  Critique  of  the  Reason.  Kant's  Critique  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  Hume.  To  explain  Hume,  we  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  of  Locke. 

In  the  epistle  to  the  reader  which  Locke  prefixed  to  his 
Essay  on  the  Understanding,  he  says,  "  Five  or  six  friends 
meeting  at  my  chamber,  and  discoursing  on  a  subject  very 
remote  from  this,  found  themselves  quickly  at  a  stand,  by  the 
difficulties  that  rose  on  every  side.  After  we  had  a  while 
puzzled  ourselves,  without  coming  any  nearer  a  resolution  of 
those  doubts  which  perplexed  us,  it  came  into  my  thoughts 
that  Ave  took  a  wrong  course  ;  and  that  before  we  set  ourselves 
upon  inquiries  of  that  nature,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  our 
own  abilities,  and  see  what  objects  our  understandings  were, 
or  were  not,  fitted  to  deal  with."  Accordingly  he  announces 
that  it  was  a  purpose  to  "  take  a  survey  of  our  own  understand- 
ings, examine  our  own  powers,  and  see  to  what  thiiigs  they 
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were  adapted,"  which  gave  rise  to  the  Essay  concerning  the 
Understanding.  He  concludes  that  we  have  two  fountains^ol 
experience — external  sensible  objects  and  ourselves.  Besides 
the  power  of  observing  objects  (ideas)  simply,  we  also  observe 
them  as  modes  (qualities),  and  as  having  certain  relations — 
cause  and  effect,  identity  and  diversity,  time,  place,  power,  pro- 
portion, social  relations,  moral  relations,  and  an  infinity  of 
others.  Ideas  in  these  relations  constituting  complex  ideas,  or 
the  relations  themselves  as  abstractions,  having  been  experi- 
enced, may  afterwards  themselves  become  objects  of  thought, 
or  ideas  ;  but  no  ideas  are  innate.  Relations  may  be  perceived 
intuitively,  demonstratively,  or  by  sensation.  The  distinction 
now  familiar  under  the  names  Subjective  and  Objective  was 
not  much  in  Locke's  mind :  his  opinions  of  ideas  in  this  re- 
spect are  vague  and  vacillating,  but  it  seems  certain  that  he 
did  not  distinctly  and  fixedly  perceive  that  the  action  of  the 
mind  is  in  any  case  such  as  to  presuppose  an  implicit  posses- 
sion of  any  truth  prior  to  experience ;  the  pure  capacity  of 
perceiving  a  relation  was  a  sufficient  account  of  the  subjective 
part  of  the  process ; — it  never  involved  a  prior  conception  of 
the  relation.  The  practical  result  was,  as  he  intended,  that 
his  followers  looked  to  experience  as  the  only  source  of  know- 
ledge, and  considered  the  mind  not  as  a  closed  book,  but  as 
blank  paper.  The  following  are  his  opinions  on  those  subjects 
which  are  specially  treated  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Conditioned. 
He  thinks  the  ideas  of  space  and  eternity  are  an  indefinite 
repetition  of  ideas  of  perceived  extension  and  time :  we  have 
"  ever  growing  ideas''  of  quantity,  but  not  an  idea  of  an  in- 
finitely grown  quantity.  Our  idea  of  infinity  is  from  the  end- 
less **  addibility"  of  number :  an  infinite  quantity  can  have 
only  a  negative  idea,  "  The  great  and  inextricable  difficul- 
ties which  perpetually  involve  all  discourses  concerning  'in- 
finity, whether  of  space,  duration,  or  divisibility,  have  been 
the  certain  marks  of  a  defect  in  our  ideas  of  infinity,  and  the 
disproportion  the  nature  thereof  has  to  the  comprehension  of 
our  narrow  faculties  ;"  and  he  instances  at  great  length  the 
same  puzzles  which  Hamilton  brings  forward.  God  is  incom- 
prehensibly infinite.  (Essay  ii.,  xvi.,  xvii.)  We  have  no  clear 
idea  of  substance.  Power  and  cause  are  known  both  by  sen- 
sation and  reflection,  (ii.,  xxiii.)  The  existence  of  things  is 
to  be  known  only  by  experience,     (iv.,  iii.,  31.) 

Hume  held  similar  views  in  general  to  these  of  Locke,  but 
started  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  supposed  relations  of 
objects  are  only  relations  of  ideas.  Definitely  holding  that 
our  ideas  are  states  of  mind,  he  says,  "  there  is  a  kind  of  pre- 
established  harmony  between  the  course  of  nature  and  the 
succession  of  our  ideas  ;  and  though  the  power  and  forces  by 
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which  the  former  is  governed  be  wholly  unknown  to  us  ;  yet 
our  thoughts  and  conceptions  have  still,  we  find,  gone  on  in 
the  same  train  with  the  other  works  of  nature,"  (Essays,  2, 
64).  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  especially  engaged  his 
attention,  as  that  on  which  all  reasonings  concerning  matters 
of  fact  are  founded,  that  by  which  alone  we  can  go^  beyond 
the  evidence  of  our  memory  and  senses.  He  examines  in  detail 
the  information  from  the  outward  senses,  and  that  from  the 
operation  of  our  own  minds,  and,  Hamilton  says,  has  decided 
the  opinion  of  the  philosophers  that  the  idea  of  power  or  neces- 
sary connection  is  not  derived  from  either  of  these  sources. 
Whence  is  it  then  ?  Hume  says  that  when  we  have  several 
times  had  ideas  in  succession  where  there  is  a  change  in  the 
object,  the  one  idea  draAVS  the  other  after  it  by  an  instinct 
or  "  mechanical  tendency,''  so  that  when  we  see  the  first,  we 
feel  that  the  other  is  coming,  and  this  instinctive  subjective 
connection  of  the  ideas  is  the  original  from  which  we  con- 
ceive the  causal  connection  between  the  objects  which  the 
ideas  represent.  All  inferences  from  effect  to  cause,  or  cause 
to  effect,  must  proceed  from  experience  of  connection  be- 
tween their  ideas.  As  we  never  have  had  experience  of  the 
making  of  worlds,  for  example,  we  cannot  infer  their  cause. 
The  inference  must  be  doubtful  in  every  case,  and  scepticism 
is  the  legitimate  philosophy. 

Reid,  believing  that  we  know  external  objects  as  they  are, 
affirms  that  we  have  original  instinctive  beliefs  which  assure 
us  indubitably  of  general  necessary  objective  truths,  causation 
being  one. 

Kant,  on  the  contrary,  held  by  the  doctrine  that  we  know 
only  our  own  states  of  mind  directly;  it  was  therefore  consistent 
for  him  to  hold  that  relations  are  also  primarily  subjective. 
Started  in  this  track  by  the  study  of  Hume,  he  generalized 
and  developed  Hume's  doctrine  of  causation  into  the  principle 
that  whatever  appears  as  necessary  to  us,  must  be  given  a 
priori  by  the  mind  itself, — and  must  be  a  form  of  mind, — a  law 
of  thought  and  not  a  law  of  things.  Applying  this  principle 
to  all  our  thinking,  he  found  that  space  and  time  are  forms  of 
sensuous  thinking  and  not  external  realities  ;  all  we  know  by 
intuition  contains  nothing  more  than  phenomena — relations. 
Substance  and  cause  are  categories  of  the  understanding,  or 
forms  in  which  the  understanding  produces  conceptions.  The 
laws  of  nature  are  only  the  laws  of  our  perception,  and  have  no 
objective  validity.  The  ideas  of  absolute  substance  (the  free 
ego),  of  an  absolute  totality  of  phenomena  (the  universe),  of  a 
Supreme  Being  which  is  the  one  all-sufficient  cause,  cannot  be 
proved  to  have  objective  reality  ;  they  are  to  be  used  solely  in 
systematising  our  judgments,  and  when  we  apply  them  directly 
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to  experience,  or  assert  their  objective  existence,  series  of 
judgments  are  produced  which  terminate  in  contradictory  re- 
sults.* These  contradictions,  which  Kant  calls  antinomies  of 
the  pure  reason,  prove  that  reason  is  here  out  of  her  sphere. 

Kant's  negations  are  thus  more  thoroughgoing  than  Hume's. 
But  he  stands  on  the  ground  of  critique  instead  of  scepticism. 
He  has  examined  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  having 
ascertained  their  limits  and  their  allusions,  is  now  in  no  danger 
of  error,  or  doubt.  As  one  who  understands  the  laws  of  optics, 
and  how  the  natural  illusions  of  sight  result  from  them,  is 
no  longer  embarrassed  by  these  illusions,  so  Kant,  knowing 
when  and  how  we  must  have  the  illusions, — ideas  of  God,  and 
freedom,  and  the  world,  uses  his  faculties,  notwithstanding, 
with  perfect  confidence  within  their  proper  domain  of  the  phe- 
nomenal, and  knows  the  illusions  as  illusions.  He  is  in  no 
danger  of  throwing  his  inkstand  at  the  Devil. 

It  is  plain  that  no  philosopher  could  advance  from  the 
ground  of  Kant  without  offering  a  new  solution  of  his  antino- 
mies. Three  have  been  offered,  for  it  has  been  generally 
thought  that  for  reason  to  positively  affirm  contradictions  on 
the  most  vital  subjects  of  human  thought,  is  going  beyond 
the  limits  of  an  allowable  liberty  in  illusion,  and  entirely 
destroys  her  character  for  truth. 

The  first  we  mention  is  HegeFs.  His  doctrine  is  that  the 
law  of  coBtradiction  is  not  a  law  of  being.  Time  is  the  key 
to  this  enigma.  Contradictories  may  be  true ;  one  now,  the 
other  afterwards.  Finite  existences  move  on  in  time,  oscillat- 
ing from  one  pole  to  its  contradictory,  and  making  progress 
in  their  development  only  by  perpetual  tacking.  Their  nature 
therefore  must  involve  contradictions.  And  absolute  being 
combines  in  itself  all  possibilities  of  all  time. 

A  second  solution,  which  is  the  obvious  one,  is,  that  reason 
does  not  affirm  any  contradictions,  that  Kant's  show  of  making 
it  do  so,  arises  from  the  peculiarities  of  his  system,  and  is 
a  proof  that  his  system  is  false. 

The  third  is  the  solution  of  Hamilton,  who,  standing  in  gene- 
ral on  the  ground  of  Kant,  admits  that  the  laws  of  thought 
necessarily  lead  to  contradictions,  and  affirms  that  non-contra- 
diction is  a  law  both  of  thought  and  being;  but  who  will  not 
stand  upon  the  ground  of  critique,  yet  thinks  to  clear  reason  of 
falsehood  by  shewing  that  the  laws  of  thought  involved  (e.  g. 

*  1.  The  world  has  a  beginning  in  time  and  limits  in  space.  ...  It  has  not. 

2.  Every  thing  is  simple  or  composed  of  simple  parts Nothing 

simple  exists. 

3.  A  free  causality  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the 
world There  is  no  freedom. 

4.  There  exists  an  absolutely  necessary  being There  does  not,  &c. 

These  are  briefly  the  four  antinomies  of  Kant. 
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causation)  are  consequences  of  the  imbecility  of  the  mind,  and 
not  positive  affirmations  of  intelligence ;  so  that  the  mind  is 
weak  but  not  false ;  and  who  claims  that  he  is  thus  enabled 
without  self-contradiction  to  advance  beyond  the  limits  of  po- 
sitive thought,  and  affirm  that  one,  and  one  only  of  the  incon- 
ceivable contradictories  must  be  true  in  fact.  Before  entering 
on  the  discussion  of  Hamilton's  peculiar  doctrines,  a  few  re- 
marks must  be  made  on  what  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  axiom  with 
him,  as  with  Kant, — that  all  our  knowledge  is  relative.  What 
he  means  by  relative  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion,  because 
his  general  statements  about  our  knowledge  by  perception  are 
naturally  taken  to  mean  that  we  know  the  primary  qualities  of 
matter  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  it  has  therefore  been 
said  that  by  relative  he  must  mean  'partial.  In  our  last  num- 
ber we  shewed  the  true  relations  of  his  doctrine  of  perception. 
Moreover  he  distinctly  says,  "  I  have  frequently  asserted,  that 
in  perception  we  are  conscious  of  the  external  object  imme- 
diately and  in  itself.  ...  To  know  a  thing  in  itself  or  imme- 
diately, is  an  expression  I  use  merely  in  contrast  to  the  know- 
ledge of  a  thing  in  a  representation  or  mediately.  .  .  .  Our 
knowledge  is  only  of  the  relative.''  {R.  866.)  Again  he 
says: — "Absolute  is  used  in  two  senses:  1°,  as  opposed  to 
the  partial ;  and  2"^,  as  opposed  to  the  relative.  Our  know- 
ledge is  not  of  the  absolute,  and  therefore  only  of  the  partial 
and  relative,"  {Lect.  99).  He  means  by  relative  then  some- 
thing different  from  partial  He  means  (1)  that  the  only  ob- 
jects of  our  knowledge  are  phenomena,  and  that  these  are 
always  a  relation  between  two  substances,  and  never  expressive 
of  the  simple  existence  or  unmixed  quality  of  one  substance 
{Lect.  97).  We  do  not  know  substance,  either  matter  or  mind, 
at  all.  He  means  (2)  that  every  phenomenon  known  to  us  is 
known  only  under  the  special  conditions  of  our  faculties ;  it 
must  be  of  a  peculiar  kind,  so  as  to  come  within  their  scope ; 
and  (3)  it  cannot  be  known  in  its  native  purity  without  addi- 
tion, but  only  under  various  modifications  determined  by  the 
faculties  themselves,  {Lect.  104).  The  only  doubt  that  can 
fairly  arise  is,  whether  he  will  admit  that  we  can  in  any  case 
separate  the  subjective  from  the  objective  element,  so  as  to 
come  at  pure  objective  fact  even  in  regard  to  relations.  With- 
out undertaking  to  decide  whether  he  had  any  consistent 
opinion  on  this  point,  we  make  the  following  remarks  on  the 
general  subject. 

1°.  Our  knowledge  of  external  objects  in  the  concrete  is 
always  mixed,  but  easily  analysed.  Perception  of  extension 
is  not  a  phenomenon  expressing  the  result  of  interaction 
between  mind  and  matter ;  but  an  intuition  which  mirrors 
purely  the  state  of  the  object.     So  Reid  says  that  "there 
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appears  no  reason  for  asserting  that,  in  perception,  either  the 
object  acts  upon  the  mind  or  the  mind  upon  the  object ;''  "  to 
be  perceived,  implies  neither  action  nor  quality  in  the  object 
perceived  ;'  "  everybody  knows  that  to  think  of  an  object,  and 
to  act  upon  it,  are  very  different  things,"  (R.  oOl).  This 
draws  two  notes  from  Hamilton,  who  appears  to  differ,  though, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  his  remarks,  while  making  a  show  of 
confuting  Reid,  are  really  addressed. to  the  precision  of  his 
language. 

2^.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  an  accurate  statement  that  we 
perceive  only  phenomena  and  not  substance.     In  using  the 
senses,  the  object  on  which  thought  fastens  is  the  substance. 
I  see  a  tree.     I  feel  a  pen.     I  see  or  feel  the  thing  as  having 
certain  qualities,  and  not  the  qualities  as  residing  in  the  un- 
known.    Is  perception  confined  to  the  thinking  an  unknown 
external  correlative  of  a  sensation,  as  a  quality,  leaving  out 
altogether  the  intuitions  which  give  us  extension,  motion, 
force,  substance  ?     These  intuitions  are  the  true  perceptions, 
and  their  objects  stand  in  consciousness  as  the  ground- w^ork  to 
be  dressed  up  in  phenomena  by  sensation.     Hamilton  illus- 
trates at  great  length  the  statement,  that  however  many  addi- 
tional senses  we  might  have,  we  should  still  learn  nothing  of 
matter  in  itself     That  is  true  enough.     We  do  not  want 
senses  for  that  purpose,  but  sense,  intuition.     What  is  meant 
by  knowing  a  thing  as  it  is  in  itself?     Do  we  not  know  a 
geometrical  circle  as  it  is  in  itself?     We  know  its  innermost 
nature,  and  that  in  such  a  form  that  we  can  deduce  all  its 
properties  and  relations  from  it.     Such  a  knowledge  of  matter 
as  that  would  seem  to  be  knowing  it  in  itself.     But  such  a 
knowledge  is  readily  conceived.     We  now  have  theories  of 
atomic  constitution  and  organization,  which  explain  many  of 
the  phenomena ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  impossible  advance 
in  science,  that  a  theory  be  found  which  »liall  explain  with 
mathematical  precision  everything  that  we  know  about  matter, 
and  enable  us  to  predict  the  future,  just  as  we  do  now  the 
movements  under  the  law  of  attraction:  and  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that,  just  as  now  on  the  suggestion  of  sensations,  we 
have  intuitive  perceptions  of  extension  and  force  :  we  might 
have  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  innermost  nature  of  the 
atoms,  distinguish  the  point  of  origin  of  force,  the  polarity,  the 
arrangement;   so   that  like  some  arithmetical  prodigy,  who 
intuitively  knows  the  nature  of  numbers,  and  understands 
their  results  in  the  most  complicated  combinations,  we  might 
tell  with  mathematical  precision  the  precise  nature  (as  intelli- 
gent or  unintelligent),  the  organization,  action,  and  interaction 
of  all  the  forces  in  a  given  mass  of  matter.    Sensations  give  us 
the  relation  of  matter  to  us,  but  the  intuitive  perceptions  give 
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us  knowledge  of  matter  as  it  is  in  itself,  permanent,  extension- 
occupying  substance;  exactly  as  it  would  be  if  w6  did  not 
perceive  it — exactly  as  it  is  when  we  do  not  perceive  it.  This 
knowledge  is  partial  indeed,  but  pure. 

3°.  As  to  our  knowledge  of  mind.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  distinction  of  subject  and  object  in  consciousness  of  self  is 
at  all  like  the  phenomenal  relations  of  two  masses  of  matter. 
On  the  contrary,  consciousness  assures  us  that  the  same  indi- 
visible unit  is  both  subject  and  object ;  that  we  know  this  unit 
as  it  is  in  itself — a  person  ;  that  we  know  our  mental  states 
exactly  as  they  are  ;  and  that  we  have  power  over  them  ;  and 
that  they  have  a  positive  quality  as  right  and  wrong.  Con- 
sciousness is  not  a  distorting  lens,  it  is  clear  light ;  conscience 
is  not  a  liar,  nor  a  prejudiced  witness,  it  is  "the  voice  ot 
God.''  In  regard  to  all  these  points  we  have  knowledge, 
partial  indeed,  but  pure. 

4°.  Size  does  not  prevent  knowledge  from  being  pure,  or 
continued  existence.  The  purity  of  our  knowledge  of  exten- 
sion, for  example,  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
examined  all  extension,  nor  by  the  fact  that  we  did  not  know 
it  a  century  ago.  What  we  do  know  we  may  know  purely, 
though  there  is  much  more  to  know,  and  though  it  may  change 
in  an  instant.  Any  inability  to  folloAV  through  and  complete 
a  knowledge  of  the  infinite  does  not  render  less  pure  the  know- 
ledge which  we  do  attain.  The  infinite  God  acts  in  finite 
relations ;  the  knowledge  of  him  which  we  have  from  these 
acts  is  not  less  pure,  because  wo  do  not  know  all. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Hamilton's  own  doctrine  of  the 
conditioned  may  be  stated  as  follows  in  his  own  words.  All 
that  is  conceivable  in  thought  lies  in  the  conditioned  interval 
between  two  unconditioned  contradictory  extremes  or  poles, 
viz.,  the  absolute  and  the  infinite  ;  each  of  which  is  altogether 
inconceivable,  but  of  which,  according  to  the  law  of  excluded 
middle,  one  must  be  true,  though,  according  to  the  law  of  non- 
contradiction, both  cannot,  {Lect.  526,  527,  530  ;  Dis.  22.  581). 
The  most  important  doctrines  supposed  to  be  involved  in  this 
law,  so  far  as  appears,  are  these: — (1.)  We  can  know  only  phe- 
nomena, and  phenomena  of  the  finite,  We  can  have  only  a 
relative  knowledge  of  ourselves,  or  of  any  thing  else,  {Dis.  60. 
574).  (2.)  It  demonstrates  that  there  is  existence  Avhich  is 
inconceivable,  {Dis.  22,  586;  Lee  528).  (3.)  It  demonstrates 
that  space  and  time  are  forms  of  mind,  "  laws  of  thought  and 
not  laws  of  things,''  {Dis.  572).  (4.)  Several  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  thought,  e.  g.,  that  of  cause  and  effect,  and  that 
of  substance  and  phenomenon,  are  not  positive  afiirmations  of 
intelligence,  but  only  results  of  our  inability  to  think  the  un- 
conditioned, {Dis.  bib  \    Lee.  532).    Free-agency  is  an  incon- 
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ceivable  fact ;  a  created  free-agent,  it  seems,  impossible,  {Dis. 
586  +  ;  Lee.  656  +  ).  Creation  adds  nothing  to  existence, 
(Dis.  583;  Lee.  553).  (5.)  God  is  nothing;  an  infinite  God, 
nihil  cogitabile;  an  infinite  and  absolute  God,  it  seems,  nihil 
purum,  impossible,  {Dis.  21,  22,  567).  A  principle  enforced 
by  the  great  name  of  Hamilton,  which  is  supposed  to  involve 
such  truths,  or  errors,  may  well  be  marked,  as  it  is  in  the  margin 
of  his  lectures,  "grand  law  of  thought,"  and  demands  a 
thorough  study.  Our  first  effort  should  be  to  find  out  exactly 
what  it  means.  "  Conceivable  in  thought,''  "  conditioned  and 
unconditioned,"  "  interval  between,"  "  contradictory  extremes 
or  poles,"  "  absolute"  and  "  infinite,"  all  need  close  scrutiny. 
But  the  only  method  which  we  have  found  practicable  in  the 
absence  of  satisfactory  definitions  and  illustrations,  is  to  exa- 
mine his  applications  of  the  law,  and  his  reasonings  upon  them. 
We  premise,  however,  a  few  words  on  contradictories.  Hamilton 
introduces  the  subject  to  his  class  thus: — "The  highest  of  all 
logical  laws,  in  other  words,  the  supreme  law  of  thought,  is 
what  is  called  the  principle  of  contradiction,  or  more  correctly, 
the  principle  of  non-contradiction.  It  is  this  :  a  thing  cannot 
be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time.  Alpha  est.  Alpha  non  est, 
are  propositions  which  cannot  both  be  true  at  once.  A  second 
fundamental  law  of  thought,  or  rather,  the  principle  of  contra- 
diction viewed  in  a  certain  aspect,  is  called  the  principle  of  Ex- 
cluded Middle,  or,  more  fully,  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle 
between  two  Contradictories.  A  thing  either  is  or  it  is  not, — aut 
est  Alpha  aut  non  est;  there  is  no  medium,  one  must  be  true, 
both  cannot.  "(Lect.  526.)  Then  follows  the  grand  law.  But 
in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  how  "  absolute"  and  "  infinite"  are 
the  contradictories  in  the  law,  we  will  state  the  sense  ot  the 
term  in  another  way.  Two  predicates  are  contradictories  when 
to  affirm  the  one  and  to  deny  the  other  are  the  same  thing ; 
green  and  not-green  are  such.  It  is  the  same  thing  to  deny 
that  any  thing  is  green  and  to  affirm  that  it  is  not-green.  True 
contradictory  predicates  may  be  predicated  of  any  thing  name- 
able,  and  in  every  case  one  must  be  true  and  the  other  false  ; 
they  divide  the  nameable — including  all  things  real,  impossi- 
ble, thinkable,  unthinkable,  whatever  a  word  can  stand  for — 
into  two  mutually  exclusive  classes,  one  of  which  is  marked  by 
a  positive  quality,  the  otl)er  includes  all  the  rest  of  the  name- 
able.  Virtue  is  green  or  not-green.  A  round-square  is  green 
or  not-green.  The  first  of  each  of  these  contradictories  is  false, 
the  second  is  true:  but  the  second  affirms  nothing,  except  that 
the  subject  (virtue :  round-square)  belongs  somewhere  else 
among  nameahles  than  among  green  objects.  It  affirms  nothing 
as  to  its  existence,  or  qualities. 
A  second  sense  of  contradictories,  or  opposites,  is  two  mu- 
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tually  exclusive  predicates  which  together  embrace  the  whole 
of  a  genus,  and  nothing  more.  If  such  are  predicated  of  any- 
subject  belonging  to  the  genus,  one  must  be  true  and  the  other 
false  ;  but  if  they  are  predicated  of  any  thing  out  of  that  genus, 
they  will  both  be  false.  We  may  divide  visible  objects  into 
coloured  and  black,  and  say  that  grass  as  visible  must  be 
coloured  or  black  ;  but  virtue  is  neither  coloured  nor  black.  If 
infinite  and  absolute  do  not  include  every  thing  nameable,  but 
are  only  subdivisions  of  the  unconditioned,  then  they  cannot  be 
predicated  as  contradictories  of  any  thing  that  is  conditioned,  i 

If  infinite  and  absolute  are  true  contradictories,  to  lie  be- 
tween them  must  mean,  to  be  the  Excluded  Middle  between 
them,  that  is,  to  be  impossible.  The  grand  law  will  then 
enounce  that  all  which  is  conceivable  is  impossible,  and  all 
which  is  possible  is  inconceivable.  From  this  stand-point  it 
would  be  easy  to  grasp  the  sense  of  Hamilton's  maxim,  "  the 
knowledge  of  nothing  is  the  principle  or  result  of  all  true  phi- 
losophy.'' Hamilton  certainly  dallied  with  this  thought ;  he 
pronounces  motion  to  involve  a  contradiction  (Led.  530),  time 
to  involve  a  contradiction  (Dis.  571),  a  free  act  to  be  incon- 
ceivable, yet  known,  (Dis.  587). 

If  infinite  and  absolute  are  only  contradictory  subdivisions 
of  the  unconditioned,  as  Hamilton  seems  to  say  (Dis.  21),  to 
lie  between  them  means  that  all  we  can  know  under  any  rela- 
tion (space,  time,  degree)  is  not  enough  to  assure  us  whether 
there  exists  under  that  relation  an  absolute  whole  or  an  infinite 
extent.  However  far  we  may  carry  our  knowledge,  the  object 
of  knowledge  still  lies  indefinite  between  a  whole  and  infinity, 
we  do  not  know  which  it  is.  That  the  law  in  this  sense 
amounts  to  nothing  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

We  are  now  ready  to  examine  the  first  statement ;  namely, 
that  the  grand  law  demonstrates  that  there  is  existence  which 
is  inconceivable.  The  demonstration  is  as  follows.  We  cannot 
positively  conceive  an  absolute  whole  ;  that  is,  a  whole  so  great 
that  we  cannot  conceive  it  as  a  part  of  some  greater  whole ;  on 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  positively  conceive  an  infinite  whole, 
for  this  could  only  be  done  by  the  infinite  synthesis  in  thought 
of  finite  wholes,  which  would  require  an  infinite  time  for  its 
accomplishment.  But  an  absolute  whole  and  an  infinite  whole 
are  contradictories,  and  as  such,  on  the  principles  of  contradic- 
tion and  Excluded  Middle,  which  are  laws  of  objective  existence, 
one  of  them  must  be  true,  must  exist.  There  must  therefore 
be  existence  which  is  inconceivable.  (Dis.  20-22.)  In  answer 
to  this, 

1°.  Infinite  and  absolute  are  not  true  contradictories.  It  is 
not  the  same  thing  to  affirm  that  20  is  an  infinite  number,  and 
to  deny  that  20  is  so  great  that  we  cannot  conceive  it  as  a  part 
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of  a  greater  whole.  They  do  not  include  all  the  nameable. 
Indeed,  Hamilton  describes  them  as  species  of  which  the  Un- 
conditioned is  the  genus.  {Dis.  21.)  If  predicated  of  anything 
out  of  the  genus  they  are  both  false. 

2°.  Supposing  absolute  and  infinite  to  be  mutually  exclusive 
species  including  the  whole  genus  Unconditioned,  so  that  we 
can  say  of  any  Unconditioned  object  that  it  must  be  either 
absolute  or  infinite,  does  that  prove  that  any  unconditioned 
object  exists?  Let  round-square  be  a  genus,  of  which  green 
and  not-green  are  species  ;  does  the  fact  that  the  specific  names 
are  contradictories  prove  that  round- squares  exist  ?  Contra- 
dictory predicates  can  be  affirmed  of  nothing  just  as  easily  as 
of  something.  No  skill  in  logic  can  deduce  the  existence  ot 
Alpha  from  ''Alpha  est  aut  non  est,"  or  the  existence  of  the 
Unconditioned  from  "  the  Unconditioned  must  be  absolute  or 
not.""  Let  Hamiltonians  explain  by  what  new  process  any  one 
can  imagine  that  it  can  be  done. 

But  3°.  Absolute  and  infinite  in  Hamilton's  sense  do  not 
include  all  the  unconditioned.  He  says  in  a  note  added  to  the 
original  article,  ^^  Absolutum  mesms  finished,  perfected,  com- 
pleted; in  which  sense  the  Absolute  will  be  what  is  out  of  rela- 
tion, &c.,  as  finished,  perfect,  complete,  total ;  in  this  accepta- 
tion I  exclusively  use  it.''  It  is  thus  distinguished  from  what 
is  "aloof  from  relation,  condition,''  &c.,  (Dis.  21).  Here  the 
Unconditioned  is  conditioned  to  be  made  up  of  a  progressive 
quantitative  series ;  it  is  not  complete,  but  completed.  We 
quote  further,  "  We  tire  ourselves  either  in  adding  to  or  taking 
from.  Some,  more  reasonably,  call  the  thing  unfinished — infi- 
nite; others,  less  rationally,  call  it  finished — absolute,"  (Dis. 
28).  Absolute  and  infinite  are  species  then  only  of  such  un- 
conditioned objects  as  are  made  up  of  parts  or  progressive 
series ;  here  is  quietly  begged  by  suffixing  a,  d  to  complete,  the 
portentous  assumption  that  all  our  thinking,  and  it  seems  all 
existence  thinkable  and  unthinkable,  is  of  objects  made  up  by 
a  quantitative  addition.  This  is  still  further  illustrated  by  an 
appendix  to  the  lectures,  headed  "  Contradictions  proving  the 
psychological  theory  of  the  Conditioned,"  which  consists  of  a 
collection  of  those  puzzles  with  which  teachers  of  mathematics 
try  to  clear  up  the  ideas  of  beginners  upon  the  infinite  series. 
We  quote  the  following:  "An  infinite  number  of  quantities 
must  make  up  either  an  infinite  or  a  finite  whole.  I.  The 
former. — But  an  inch,  a  minute,  a  degree  contain  each  an  infi- 
nite number  of  quantities ;  therefore,  an  inch,  a  minute,  a 
degree  are  each  infinite  wholes ;  which  is  absurd.  II.  The 
latter. — An  infinite  number  of  quantities  would  thus  make  up 
a  finite  quantity ;  which  is  equally  absurd."  Again :  "  A  quan- 
tity, Say  a  foot,  has  an  infinity  of  parts.     Any  part  of  this 
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quantity,  say  an  inch,  has  also  an  infinity.  But  one  infinity 
is  not  larger  than  another.  Therefore,  an  inch  is  equal  to  a 
foot,"  {Lect  682,  683). 

There  are  two  very  different  meanings  of  infinite,  which 
we  shall  have  to  refer  to  often  as  we  proceed;  (1)  that 
which  is  so  great  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  it  or  supposed 
to  be  added;  (2)  a  quantity  which  is  supposed  to  be  increased 
beyond  any  determinate  limits.  It  is  by  confounding  these 
two  meanings,  and  taking  for  granted  that  what  is  true  of  an 
infinite  in  the  second  sense  must  also  be  true  of  an  infinite  in 
the  first  sense,  that  any  appearance  of  contradiction  can  be 
drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  mathematical  infinites.  That  it 
should  seem  absurd  to  any  one  that  an  infinite  number  of  in- 
finitely small  quantities  equal  a  finite  quantity,  indicates  a 
sad  lack  of  mathematical  training.  But  what  is  the  drift  of 
bringing  forward  these  puzzles  as  contradictions  ?  It  cannot 
be  to  illustrate  Hegel's  position  that  contradictions  to  thought 
are  truths  in  fact.  Is  it  that  we  cannot  know  the  infinites  of 
mathematicians,  and  that  any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  infinite 
series  involves  us  in  contradictions  ?.  That  the  calculus  is  not 
to  be  trusted,  and  Berkeley  was  right  in  holding  it  up  to  con- 
tempt as  grasping  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  man's  wit? 
Such  would  seem  the  purpose  which  would  accord  best  with 
the  other  applications  of  this  grand  law  of  the  Conditioned. 
This  is  plain,  that  Hamilton  will  admit  no  other  infinite  than 
one  made  up  of  parts,  and  this  shews  us  how  he  was  led  into 
the  supposition  that  the  existence  of  the  inconceivable  could  be 
demonstrated  ;  he  assumes  the  existence  of  the  unconditioned, 
in  the  knoAvn  existence  of  conditioned  parts.  This  will  be 
plainer  as  we  pursue  our  examination.  There  can  be  no  pre- 
tence then  that  the  law  demonstrates  the  existence  of  any- 
thing not  made  up  of  parts.  On  the  contrary,  if  its  claims 
were  admitted,  it  would  prove  that  all  the  unconditioned  must 
be  so  made  up,  a  position  which  gives  little  satisfaction  in  re- 
gard to  an  infinite  God.  But  we  have  shewn  that  its  claims 
are  baseless.     We  pass  on  to  the  next  doctrine. 

Secondly;  space  is  a  form  of  mind,  a  law  of  thought  and  not 
a  law  of  things,  {Bis.  572).  Hamilton's  course  of  thought  is 
this.  Space  is  an  a  "priori  form  of  imagination ;  this  implies 
that  we  make  a  mental  picture  of  it,  not  as  a  copy  of  anything, 
but  prior  to  any  perception  of  extension.  We  do  this  by 
"thinking  out  from  a  centre,"  and  "carrying  the  circumference 
of  the  sphere''  onward  and  onward  indefinitely.  Space  in 
conception  is  necessarily  spherical.  It  is  also  black.  If  we 
try  to  carry  it  to  infinity,  no  one  effort  will  do  it;  and  as  we 
cannot  do  it  at  once  by  one  infinite  act,  it  would  require  an 
eternity  of  successive  finite  efforts — an  endless  series  of  ima- 
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ginings  beyond  imaginings.  The  very  attempt  is  contradictory. 
Infinite  space  is  inconceivable,  {Lect  386,  387,  402).  We 
cannot,  however,  in  this  process,  ever  complete  a  whole  beyond 
which  we  can  imagine  no  further  space.  "  It  contradicts  ths 
supposition  of  space  as  a  necessary  notion ;  for  if  we  could 
imagine  space  as  a  terminated  sphere,  and  that  sphere  not 
itself  enclosed  in  a  surrounding  space,  we  should  not  be  obliged 
to  think  everything  in  space ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  did 
imagine  this  terminated  sphere  as  itself  in  space,  in  that  case 
we  should  not  have  actually  conceived  all  space  as  a  bounded 
whole.''  Absolute  space  is  inconceivable,  {Lect  527).  But, 
applying  the  grand  law,  one  of  these  two  inconceivable  con- 
tradictories must  be  true.  Space  must  be  either  absolute,  or 
infinite.  Real  space,  therefore,  is  inconceivable.  Space  as  con- 
ceived being  an  excluded  middle,  is  impossible.  There  cannot 
be  any  space  such  as  we  conceive  ;  it  is  only  a  form  of  mind,  a 
law  of  thought  and  not  a  law  of  things.  On  this  we  remark : 
1°.  The  statement  of  facts  does  not  agree  with  conscious- 
ness. We  stated  in  our  last  number*  briefly  the  common-sense 
doctrine  of  perception  and  conception,  and  their  relations  to 
space.t  Space  is  perceived,  or  known  as  an  external  object, 
and  is  the  field  wherein  we  both  perceive  and  conceive  all 
other  extended  objects.  That  we  know  space  as  an  external 
object  in  perception,  extending  indefinitely  beyond  all  material 
objects  perceived,  we  think  plain.  Conception  or  imagination 
is  not  so  simple.  The  language  used  about  it  generally  implies 
that  in  imagination  our  phantasms  of  extended  objects  are 
mental  states,  unextended  themselves,  and  involving  the  exist- 
ence of  no  extension  ;  of  course  that  the  accompanying  space 
is  also  a  mental  picture,  and  unextended.  In  opposition  to 
this  view,  we  believe  that  in  every  true  phantasm  of  a  material 
object  there  is  a  perception  of  space ;  and  that  the  process  of 
conception  or  phantasy  consists  in  distinguishing  some  points  of 
this  true  extension  by  imaginary  qualities — copies  of  perceived 
qualities  of  objects.  Certain  it  is  that  the  process  just  de- 
scribed exists.  To  drop  the  reviewer's  we  for  a  moment,  and 
ramble  in  personal  experience,  I  look  up  from  my  paper  and 
describe  a  triangle  on  the  walls  of  my  room  in  phantasy.  It 
is  pretty  nearly  equilateral,  and  the  sides  are  about  a  foot 
long.  ^  I  see  each  line  and  angle  in  perceived  space,  and  it  as 
truly  involves  real  extension,  as  a  painted  figure  of  the  same 
size.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  all  my  phantasms  are  similar. 
I  can  think,  of  course,  by  words  and  associations  without  this 
phantasy-work.     With  the  eyes  open,  the  field  of  phantasy  is 

♦  Princeton  Review,  April  1860. 

t  For  conception,  see  p.  295,  note,  where  after  "  1st"  should  be  inserted 
"  perception  of  space,  2d." 
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co-extensive  with  that  of  perception,  if  I  choose ;  but  with 
them  closed  it  is  very  small.  The  early  sun  wakes  me  these 
charming  spring  mornings.  I  open  my  eyes  on  the  casement. 
When  I  close  them,  I  see  a  glimmering  square.  By  compar- 
ing its  size  with  that  of  the  window  from  which  it  is  copied,  I 
easily  tell  how  far  it  is  from  the  eyes.  I  can  vary  its  distance, 
by  varying  the  direction  of  the  optical  axes,  probably;  but  it  is 
never  far,  and  yet  I  am  sure  that  it  is  a  little  beyond  my  usual 
field  of  view.  The  whole  stage  on  which  I  play  my  puppets  is 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  inches.  I  demonstrate  propositions, 
I  muse  on  my  friends  in  vivid  dreams,  I  gaze  in  imagination 
beyond  the  farthest  star,  but  diagrams,  friends,  stars,  are  all 
pictures,  and  the  pictures  are  close  by  me.  When  I  view  the  stars, 
I  imagine  a  bright  point,  and  say  to  myself,  This  is  Jupiter ; 
another  point,  and  say,  This  is  Sirius  ;  another,  and  as  with  a 
great  effort,  I  say,  This  is  the  farthest  star,  but  all  the  points 
are  near  me.  It  is  as  easy  to  visit  stars  as  to  view  them. 
Space  is  all  alike,  and  I  have  only  to  say  to  myself,  This  space 
shall  represent  the  neighbourhood  of  the  star,  and  I  am  there. 
I  find  that  by  my  best  effort  I  cannot,  with  closed  eyes,  extend 
the  canvass  of  my  pictures  much  beyond  the  reach  of  my 
fingers.  In  that  small  sphere  astral  systems  move  in  phantasy. 
This  is  the  same  sphere  in  which  Cheselden's  patient  saw 
objects  with  his  newly-couched  eyes.  I  doubt  not  he  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  watching  vague  lights  there. 

If  I  read  my  consciousness  aright,  Hamilton  deceives  him- 
self in  supposing  that  he  can  swell  out  a  spherical  phantasm  of 
space  in  his  imagination.  I  can  draw  a  circle  in  space,  but 
not  into  any  place  where  I  do  not  perceive  space  before.  I 
can  run  out  an  arc  with  a  pretty  long  radius,  but  not  an  arc 
that  has  all  the  space  within  it  which  I  perceive.  He  mistakes 
describing  figures  in  space,  for  producing  space  itself 

When  he  says  we  must  imagine  space  a  spherical  figure,  I 
fear  he  draws  on  his  logic  for  his  psychology.  I  find  I  cannot 
at  all  make  myself  the  centre  of  a  great  sphere.  I  can  run 
out  a  pretty  good  arc  of  a  circle  horizon-fashion,  but  the  top 
of  the  sphere  will  flatten  down.  He  says  there  can  no  reason 
be  given  for  varying  from  the  spherical  form.  No  logical 
reason,  perhaps,  but  the  perpetual  habit  of  seeing  this  flattened 
concave  of  blue  sky  has  got  the  better  of  any  logical  necessity 
I  ever  was  under  of  imagining  myself  in  a  perfect  black 
sphere.  ^  I  often  amuse  myself  in  the  twilight  by  travelling  in 
perception  from  a  bright  star  to  a  fainter,  then  still  farther  to 
a  still  fainter,  and  so  on,  trying  to  make  real  each  receding 
distance,  till  I  feel  as  though  penetrating  the  depths  of  space, 
when  suddenly  my  eye  rests  on  the  landscape  before  my 
window,  the  far  receding  vista,  hill  behind  plain,  fading  far 
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away  into  indistlnijuishable  mountain  and  cloud,  where  the 
river  threads  its  way ;  and  I  am  at  once  made  aware  that  all 
my  cfiforts  have  left  the  faintest  stars  near  me,  Avhen  compared 
with  those  far  off  mountains.  The  star,  as  a  point,  gives  no 
data  to  the  judgment  for  accurately  adjusting  its  size  and 
distance.  The  sky  still  stoops  to  us.  Unaided  conception 
cannot  equal  perception  in  the  extent  of  space  it  occupies  with 
its  figures. 

We  do  not  then  imagine  or  make  space  by  adding  part  to 
part ;  we  perceive  it  already  existing  and  stretching  beyond  all 
other  extended  objects. 

2°.  Space  as  absolute.  That  space  is  a  necessary  notion 
does  not  account  for  the  fact  that  we  cannot  conceive  or  be- 
lieve any  extension  which  we  think  as  occupied  in  perception 
or  conception  to  be  the  whole  of  space.  We  might  have  a 
necessary  notion  of  the  finite  as  well  as  the  infinite.  It  might 
have  been  a  law  of  thought  that  when  we  reach  a  given  limit 
in  pure  extension,  thought  should  definitely  end ;  every  thing 
possible  to  thought  might  be  embraced  therein,  and  any  sug- 
gestion of  going  farther  be  impossible  to  the  human  mind — 
that  is  to  say,  we  might  have  the  subjective  assurance  that 
there  extension  ends. 

Hamilton's  argument,  that  if  we  could  imagine  space 
bounded,  and  nothing  beyond,  we  should  not  be  obliged  to 
think  every  thing  in  space  is  a  transparent  fallacy  ;  as  though 
thinking  all  objects  in  space  implied  thinking  space  itself 
to  be  in  a  second  space,  and  that  in  a  third,  and  so  on  in 
infinitum. 

The  reason  that  we  cannot  conceive  any  finite  extension  to 
be  the  whole  of  space  is,  that  to  the  perception  of  space  as 
indefinite  is  attached  an  intuitive  knowledge  or  belief  that 
space  is  infinite.  The  only  reason  that  we  cannot  conceive  it 
contained  in  any  sphere  that  we  make  is  because  we  know 
that  is  not  so  contained.  We  can  conceive  bounds  and  per- 
ceive bounds  ;  it  is  not  an  incapacity  to  that  which  affects  us. 
If  space  were  bounded  within  bounds  possible  to  our  perception 
or  conception,  we  could  conceive  it  easily  enough  ;  if  we  did 
not  know  that  it  is  not  bounded,  we  could  easily  conceive 
some  bounded  phantasm  as  a  representative  of  it.  We  perceive 
it  extending  indefinitely  beyond  any  bounds  which  we  can 
make  either  in  perception  or  conception.  We  intuitively 
know  that  it  is  not  bounded,  and  therefore  we  know  that  no 
figure  can  represent  it. 

3°.  Space  as  inftnite.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  two 
senses  of  the  word  infinite,  which  Hamilton  confounds.  Space 
si  infinite  in  the  higher  sense ;  it  is  given  in  an  indefinite 
perception  not  as  made  up  by  increase,  but  as  an  existence 
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to  which  nothing  can  be  added  or  supposed  to  be  added ; 
but  Hamilton  describes  its  infiniteness  as  of  the  lower  kind, 
made  up  of  endlessly  added  parts,  and  argues  that  we  can 
never  complete  the  series  because  it  would  take  an  etennity 
to  do  it. 

We  remark  therefore  in  regard  to  the  statement  that  infinite 
space  and  absolute  space  in  Hamilton's  sense  are  two  incon- 
ceivable extremes,  that  they  are  inconceivable, — i.  e.,  not  to  be 
pictured  in  phantasy,  for  very  different  reasons.  Space  cannot 
be  pictured  as  absolutely  finite  (Hamilton's  absolute),  because 
we  know  it  is  not  so  ;  it  is  implied  as  the  canvass,  for  every 
picture,  and  seen  to  exceed  the  picture  ;*  while  it  cannot  be 
wholly  pictured  in  a  phantasm  made  up  of  an  endless  number 
of  finite  parts  (Hamilton's  infinite),  because  it  is  truly  infinite. 
The  one  inconceivability  is  an  inability  to  conceive  the  con- 
tradictory of  a  fact  of  which  we  have  necessary  intuition,  the 
other  an  inability  to  limn  infinite  extension.  Hamilton  is 
wrong  then  in  making  them  co-ordinate  weakness.  The  in- 
conceivability of  the  absolute  here  depends  on  the  positive 
intuitive  necessary  belief  of  a  true  infinite. 

4°.  Absolute  and  infinite  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
applicable  to  space  are  not  contradictories.  Space  is  known 
to  us  intuitively  as  a  whole  which  is  no  part,  in  the  higher 
sense  as  absolute.  It  is  also  known  to  us  intuitively  as  so  great 
that  nothing  of  its  own  kind  can  be  added  to  it,  or  supposed  to 
be  added — in  the  higher  sense  as  infinite.  These  are  not  con- 
tradictories. On  the  contrary,  it  is  because  space  is  not  finite, 
that  we  know  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  anything. 

In  the  sense  in  which  Hamilton  uses  absolute  and  infinite, 
namely,  a  finished  or  unfinishable  progression  of  finite  parts, 
neither  of  the  terms  are  applicable  to  space.  So  far  from  its 
being  necessary  that  space  should  be  either  a  finished  series  of 
finite  parts,  or  an  unfinished  series,  as  Hamilton  affirms,  the 
fact  is  that  it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

5°.  The  conclusion  that  space  is  a  form  of  mind  does  not 
follow,  even  if  the  premises  were  true.  That  space  cannot 
exist  as  we  conceive  it,  would  seem  to  shew  rather  that  it  can- 
not be  a  form  of  conception.  That  which  is  perceived  to  ex- 
ceed conception  should  be  objective  rather.  (6)  The  element 
of  necessity  which  belongs  to  space  is  taken  as  proof  that  it  is 
a  form  of  thought  and  not  of  things ;  necessity  belongs  to  the 
intellect  not  to  the  senses.  But  an  intuition  of  necessity  can 
attach  as  well  to  a  perception  as  a  conception ;  and  it  seems 
to  contradict  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  when  what  we 

*  This  may  be  the  fact  in  the  structure  of  our  minds,  by  which  the  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  infinity  of  space  is  conditioned. 
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know  as  a  necessity  in  external  objects,  is  declared  to  be  the 
consequence  of  a  necessity  of  thinking. 

6°.  The  result  is  sceptical  That  space  as  conceived  cannot 
exist,  and  space  as  it  exists  cannot  be  conceived,  is  a  good 
foundation  to  build  scepticism  or  nihilism.  We  have  already  in 
our  discussion  of  perception  (p.  295)  remarked  the  connection 
of  the  statement  that  space  is  a  form  of  mind,  with  idealism. 

Thirdly.  Hamilton  concludes  that  time  present  is  wholly 
inconceivable  as  anything  positive,  a  nihil  cogitabile.  He  seems 
to  say  also  that  he  can  prove  that  it  is  impossible,  7iihil  purum, 
{Lis.  571) ;  for  he  says  a  demonstration  of  it  may  be  made  as 
insoluble  as  Zeno's  of  the  impossibility  of  motion,  and  he  else- 
where pronounces  that  satisfactory,  (Lect  530).  .Time  past 
and  time  future  he  speaks  of,  as  he  does  of  space.  We  remark 
that  while  our  intuition  assures  us  that  all  of  space  is  a  reality 
now  existing,  it  assures  us  that  time  present  is  the  only  exist- 
ing time.  We  are  always  conscious  of  present  duration.  We 
know  the  past  and  future  to  be  non-existent ;  objects*  per- 
ceived or  conceived,  may  be  conceived  as  they  were  in  the 
past,  or  will  be  in  the  future,  and  the  present  flow  of  duration 
answers  representatively  for  the  duration  then  passing  or 
hereafter  to  pass.  So  that  in  regard  to  time,  Hamilton's  nihil 
is  the  only  reality.  Time  implies,  we  think,  something  to  en- 
dure.    Eternity  presupposes  necessary  Being. 

Fourthly.  This  doctrine  claims  to  shew  that  se*  ral  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  thought  are  only  results  of  oar  inability 
to  think  the  unconditioned.  Hamilton  mentions  the  law  of 
substance  and  phenomenon,  but  he  has  made  the  application 
of  the  doctrine  only  to  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  Of  all  the 
words  that  have  entangled  thought,  cause  is  the  worst.  Mate- 
rial, efficient,  formal,  and  final  causes  are  too  unlike  to  be  con- 
founded under  the  same  name;  mechanical, chemical, crystalline, 
vegetable,  animal,  moral  causes,  if  called  causes  at  all,  ought  to 
be  clearly  distinguished.  If  Hamilton  had  discriminated  the 
different  senses  of  the  word  by  clear  definitions,  and  stamped 
each  with  some  brave,  long  Greek  name,  which  would  have 
taken  our  ears  and  filled  the  lines  of  our  Quarterlies,  and  esta- 
blished itself  in  use,  he  would  have  done  us  noble  service.  As 
it  is,  he  has  introduced  a  new  ambiguity,  and  made  the  con- 
fusion worse  confounded. 

The  idea  of  cause  or  necessary  antecedent  is  given  indefi- 
nitely when  reflection  commences.  All  the  antecedents  of  a 
fact,  and  everything  involved  in  them  and  in  it,  whether 
(loosely)  phenomena,  substances,  powers,  relations,  occasions, 
motions,  or  changes, — and  all  the  consequents  under  the  notion 

*  We  know  the  here  in  the  now,  the  there  in  the  then.  The  remote  takes 
time  for  perception.    We  see  it  as  it  was. 
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of  j&nal  causes  or  the  like,  are  objects  of  interest  and  examina- 
tion, when  one  would  thoroughly  investigate  a  fact,  and  they 
have  all  at  one  time  or  another  been  confounded  under  the 
name  cause. 

It  seems  that  the  relation  of  substance  and  quality  should 
be  definitely  distinguished  from  that  of  cause  and  effect.  (1.) 
The  material  world  is  made  up  of  substances  having  permanent 
qualities,  which  do  not  change  either  in  reality  or  appearance 
unless  some  change  of  relation  is  produced  among  them  by  a 
force  external  to  them.  These  qualities  are  adjusted  to  space, 
so  that  a  change  of  position  with  regard  to  the  substance  gives 
a  new  appearance.  A  spark  explodes  gunpowder  only  when 
they  are  brought  together.  A  large  element  of  the  chemical 
and  mechanical  powers  should  be  counted  as  quality,  not  cause. 
(2.)  It  seems  that  beside  these  material  particles,  there  are 
units  of  existence  which  are  conceived  as  permanent  subjects 
of  the  properties  of  crystallisation, — that  there  is  an  order  of 
existences  which  shew  themselves  in  arranging  particles  of 
matter  in  definite  geometrical  forms,  and  in  the  other  facts  in 
which  crystals  differ  from  uncrystallised  matter.  These  exist- 
ences are  endowed  with  permanent  affections  as  substantial 
created  existences,  and  should  be  classified  as  substances  rather 
than  modes.  (3.)  It  seems  that  there  is  an  order  of  existences 
which  have  power  to  display  themselves  to  us  by  taking  up 
and  arran  -og  matter  in  the  form  of  plants,  and  by  exhibiting 
the  peculiar  phenomena  of  vegetable  life  ;  these  too,  it  seems, 
should  be  classified  as  substances,  and  their  permanent  capaci- 
ties be  referred  to  them  as  qualities  rather  than  as  effects  to 
causes.  (4.)  It  seems  that  there  is  also  an  order  of  existences 
which  have  powder  to  organise  matter  into  animal  forms,  and 
display  themselves  in  it,  and  in  the  peculiar  phenomena  of 
animal  life,  and  that  here  too  we  have  substances  and  qualities. 
(5.)  Consciousness  assures  us  of  the  existence  of  the  human 
soul,  having  various  permanent  capacities  analogous  to  states 
or  qualities  in  other  substances  ;  but  which  also  has  the  con- 
trol of  power,  and  can  originate  motion  and  change  on  a  simple 
prevision  of  a  mere  ideal  future,  or  in  obedience  to  a  moral  law. 

Now,  whatever  is  found  on  examination  to  be  referred  to 
these  or  other  like  substances  as  a  permanent  quality,  may 
with  propriety  and  advantage  be  dismissed  in  so  far  from  the 
relation  of  causation.  A  world  of  substances  with  their  per- 
manent qualities,  if  it  were  possible  to  conceive  it  unadjusted 
and  unmoved,  would  exhibit  no  change  and  call  forth  no  judg- 
ment of  causation.  The  projecting  matter  in  space  with  such 
a  distribution  that  the  qualities  shall  produce,  by  their  proper 
action  and  reaction,  the  successive  phenomena  of  an  astral 
system,  implies  a  power  over  and  above  matter.     The  facts  of 
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motion  are  those  which  are  most  obtrusive  in  their  demand 
for  a  cause.  Changes  in  quality— brightness,  colour,  savour, 
smell,  resistance,  are  results  of  motion  producing  changes  in 
the  relations  of  bodies  in  space.  It  is  to  this  succession  of 
changes  by  motion,  considered  not  merely  as  the  expression  of 
a  permanent  quality  of  a  created  substance,  but  as  the  effect 
and  expression  ultimately  of  a  force  external  to  the  material 
world  and  to  all  substances  incapable  of  free-act,  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  causation  seems  legitimately  to  point.^  Every  change 
must  be  preceded  by  another  change  of  which  it  is  a  necessary 
consequence.  Change  is  a  mark  of  force  which  is  not  quality 
— that  is  to  say,  a  mark  ultimately  of  free- force. 

The  creation  of  substances  is  therefore  a  different  thing  from 
the  arrangement  and  ordering  of  a  cosmos ;  the  timely  and 
orderly  introduction  of  successive  vital  substances,  or  living 
beings,  is  a  different  exhibition  of  infinite  power  from  that 
which  is  displayed  in  their  creation :  the  providential  ordering 
of  the  human  race,  that  progress  of  the  work  of  redemption 
which  renders  a  philosophy  of  history  possible,  implies  forces 
which  cannot  be  refunded  into  the  constitution  of  man,  and 
displays  the  Creator  as  Governor  of  his  creatures.  It  seems 
then  that  the  suggestion  of  causation  legitimately  leads  to  the 
tracing  of  free-force  among  created  substances.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  necessity  that  simple  substances  in  space  and  time 
should  be  thought  created  existences  is  a  consequence  involved 
in  the  master  necessity  of  God  as  a  Governor,  and  in  the  special 
intuition  of  ends  (final  causes)  in  their  natures,  rather  than  a 
consequence  of  causation  proper.  In  common  use  the  word 
cause  is  not  so  confined,  but  certainly  includes  the  permanent 
qualities  or  properties  of  substances  considered  as  communi- 
cating motion  or  change  to  other  substances.  We  have  pre- 
mised thus  much  to  distinctly  point  out  that  there  is  free  force 
in  the  world  in  addition  to  its  created  substances,  and  to  open 
the  way  to  a  discussion  of  Hamilton,  who  seems  to  ignore  both 
free  force  and  final  causes.  It  would  be  a  great  service  could 
all  the  known  qualities  or  properties  of  all  created  substances 
be  distinctly  given  them  even  in  generals,  that  the  atheistic 
supposition  which  makes  them  everything,  might  not  be  able 
to  lurk  longer  in  the  chaotic  confusion  of  causes,  substances, 
qualities,  properties,  and  powers ;  and  that  the  power  which 
moves  all  in  wisdom  from  use  to  use,  but  belongs  to  none, 
might  be  clearly  seen  ever  active,  the  quick  witness  of  God. 

His  course  of  thought  is  this :— we  put  certain  comments  of 
our  own  m  parenthesis.  (1)  We  are  aware  of  a  new  appear- 
ance, (2)  and  cannot  but  think  an  object  existent  in  time  (the 
substance  of  the  phenomenon) ;  (3)  we  cannot  but  think  this 
object  existed  before  (this  substance,  not  this  phenomenon), 
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(4)  and  existed  as  plural  objects ;  (5)  because  we  cannot  anni- 
hilate anything  in  thought  (any  substance,  it  should  seem)  or 
because — in  equivalent  statements  (6)  we  cannot  conceive  an 
absolute  commencement  of  time.  =  (7)  we  cannot  conceive  an 
absolute  commencement  in  time  of  existence  (^.e.,  all  existence). 
=  (8)  we  cannot  conceive  an  absolute  commencement  in  time 
of  any  individual  object.  =  (9)  we  cannot  conceive  the  sum  of 
existence  (existence  in  time,  it  should  seem)  to  be  increased  or 
diminished  ;  but  (10)  to  be  obliged  to  think  the  same  existence 
which  now  shews  a  new  appearance,  was  in  being  before  under 
other  appearances,  is  the  law  of  causation,  i.  e.,  every  change 
must  have  a  cause,  Avhich  is  thus  shewn  to  be  (11)  only  an  in- 
ability to  think  an  absolute  commencement  in  time. 

On  this  we  remark  1°.  It  seems  that  we  can  perceive  and 
conceive  phenomena  to  commence  in  time.  It  is  such  a  per- 
ception that  in  fact  calls  forth  the  judgment  of  causation,  and 
therefore,  if  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  beginning  of  substance, 
this  impossibility  must  be  a  consequence  of  something  in  the 
nature  of  substance,  and  not  of  anything  in  the  nature  of 
thinking  in  time.     But  this  negatives  the  theory. 

2°.  According  to  Hamilton,  substance  itself  is  nothing ;  our 
negatively  thinking  it,  even  as  an  inconceivable  correlative  of 
quality  or  phenomenon,  is  only  a  necessity  of  imbecility,  like 
causation,  {Lect  532,  Dis.  570).  How  can  it  be  then,  if  we 
can  annihilate  all  we  can  conceive — namely,  the  phenomena, 
that  we  must  think  the  unthinkable  negation  to  remain  ?  Is 
it  because  we  cannot  get  hold  of  it  at  all  in  thought,  and  if 
therefore  we  smuggle  it  into  the  mind  by  any  logical  trick,  we 
cannot  get  it  out  again  ? 

3°.  How  is  the  necessity  of  thinking  plural  objects  accounted 
for?  The  inability  to  annihilate  one  object  in  thought  is  cer- 
tainly not  equivalent  to  the  necessity  of  thinking  two. 

4°.  The  different  forms  used  in  stating  the  alleged  inability 
confound  in  the  one  numbered  5,  all  thinkable  objects  with 
substance  ;  in  6  and  7,  time  and  objects  thought  in  time  ;  in 
7  and  8,  the  sum  of  all  existence  with  the  separate  existence 
of  an  individual  thing ;  in  9,  the  sum  of  existence  in  time 
(created  existence)  with  the  total  of  God  and  the  universe,  and 
so  existence  in  fact  with  the  existence  in  posse  involved  in  the 
divine  omnipotence.  We  do  not  see  how  these  confusions  to 
common  sense  can  be  made  consistent  with  any  philosophy  of 
existence  except  Monism,  i.  e.,  a  philosophy  which  holds  that 
the  existence  of  individuals  is  not  distinguishable  in  thought, 
one  from  the  other,  or  the  whole  from  God  ;  that  power  and 
effect  are  one  only ;  that  existence  is  one  unvarying  total,  of 
which  the  thinkable  is  phenomenal — but  of  this  farther  on. 

5°.  The  inability  to  conceive  that  the  same  existence  which 
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now  shews  a  new  appearance,  was  not  in  being  before,  is  not 
equivalent  to  the  law  of  causation,  (a)  Change  is  required  as 
the  starting-point  to  call  forth  the  judgment  of  causation. 
Change  implies  a  substance  in  two  states  or  places  (for  creation 
see  further  on).  No\^  the  necessity  of  conceiving  continued 
existence  would  only  operate  to  render  the  first  of  the  perceived 
states  of  the  change  permanent ;  but  the  affirmation  of  causa- 
tion really  is,  that  change,  i.  e.,  all  the  perceived  states,  must 
have  been  preceded  by  some  other  change  or  cause — that  the 
antecedent  state  of  the  change  must  have  been  preceded  by 
some  different  state  antecedent  to  the  change.  The  true  affir- 
mation of  causation  is  that  change  has  preceded  change  back 
to  the  first  creation  of  things.  The  enouncement  of  Hamilton's 
principle  is  that,  so  far  as  it  can  tell,  everything  must  have  for 
ever  before  been  permanent  in  the  state  in  which  we  first  have 
knowledge  of  it.  The  inability  to  conceive  an  absolute  begin- 
ning of  time  may,  by  a  (slight!)  confusion  with  regard  to  of 
time  and  in  time,  be  said  to  prevent  our  conceiving  a  beginning 
of  substance  ;  but  by  no  possibility  can  it  be  made  to  necessitate 
the  conception  of  beginning  after  beginning  of  phenomena  in 
endless  succession.  Motion  is  the  most  common  appearance 
which  excites  the  causal  judgment.  My  friend  before  me 
raises  his  hand.  There  must  have  been  a  cause  of  the  motion. 
Does  that  mean  that  I  cannot  conceive  that  his  hand  was  not 
in  existence  before  ?  Surely  not.  The  question  relates  not  to 
change  of  existence  or  form,  but  to  change  of  place.  Is  it  the 
motion  which  cannot  be  conceived  to  begin  ?  That  confounds, 
in  the  doctrine,  cause  and  substance,  effect  and  quality — and 
the  motion  does  begin.  Is  it  said  we  must  conceive  it  to  have 
virtually  existed  in  the  will  ?  If  that  is  a  continuation  of  the 
same  existence,  we  have  all  facts  and  possibilities  resolved  into 
one  existence. 

(h)  The  law  of  causation  at  the  lowest  involves  necessary 
connection.  Hamilton's  principle  only  asserts  that  we  must 
think  the  substance  in  its  present  form  was  preceded  by  the 
substance  in  some  other  form.  The  necessity  of  an  antecedent 
is  confounded  with  a  necessary  antecedent.  He  is  in  exactly 
the  position  he  charges  upon  Brown ;  he  gives  us  an  antecedent, 
but  has  eviscerated  the  necessity.  The  proposition  "  this  sub- 
stance must  have  existed  in  some  former  state,''  is  confounded 
with  '*  this  substance  must  have  existed  in  some  former  state 
of  which  this  state  is  a  necessary  consequence." 

(c)  We  think  it  also  a  clear  affirmation  of  common  sense 
that  the  necessity  of  thinking  a  relation  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  perceiving  a  necessary  relation.  Hume,  as  we  have 
before  said,  started  the  notion  in  respect  to  causation  that  ideas 
of  objects  become  associated  by  the  laws  of  the  mind,  so  that 
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one  idea  draws  the  other  after  it,  and  that  we,  feeling  that  the 
idea  draws  the  idea,  conceive  that  the  object  is  attached  to  the 
object.  That  would  do  for  a  sceptic.  Kant  developed  this 
notion  into  the  far-reaching  principle  that  all  necessity  is  only 
a  necessity  of  thought,  and  this  will  do  for  an  idealist ;  if  we 
know  nothing  but  ideas,  the  laws  of  connection  among  ideas 
would  seem  to  be  all  that  we  can  know  of  necessary  connection. 
But  common  sense  and  Hamilton  declare  that  we  immediately 
know  an  external  world,  and  with  this  seems  to  be  inseparably 
connected  the  statement  that  we  perceive  or  know  as  objective 
fact  real  relations  among  real  objects  ;  that  we  must  think  such 
relations  does  not  go  to  the  point.  The  instant  wx  think  our- 
selves as  possessing  created  powers  of  thought,  adjusted  to  our 
uses  by  design,  we  have  a  stand-point  from  which  our  necessity 
of  thinking  gives  only  a  contingency.  In  fact,  Kant  holds  that 
our  necessary  thinking  may  not  correspond  to  objective  fact. 
Common  sense,  if  it  claim  certainty,  must  hold  fast  to  the 
statement  that  we  believe  objective  facts  and  relations  to  exist, 
because  we  perceive  and  know  them  to  exist,  and  not  that  we 
know,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  help  believing.  Pantheism  and 
Monism  alone,  which  see  our  faculties  as  a  necessity,  and 
subject  and  object  as  one,  can  logically  claim  that  they  can 
give  objective  necessity  in  their  a  priori  subjective  announce- 
ments. We  hold,  then,  that  if  Hamilton  had  claimed  with  Kant 
that  the  law  of  causation  is  a  positive  subjective  necessity,  that 
would  not  be  enough  ;  there  must  be  a  subjective  necessity  to 
perceive  or  know  an  objective  necessity,  and  neither  necessity 
explains  or  involves  the  other. 

(cQ  Necessity  cannot  be  founded  at  the  last  on  simple  in- 
ability to  conceive ;  that  we  cannot  conceive  a  thing  to-day 
does  not  prove  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  conceive  it  to-mor- 
row. Inability  as  a  mere  fact  of  experience  can  no  more  give 
necessity  than  can  any  other  fact.  The  inability  must  be  seen 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  some  positive  affirmation  of  in- 
telligence, or  it  must  be  accompanied  by  an  intuitive  positive 
affirmation  of  its  own  necessity  ;  otherwise  it  is  only  experi- 
ence: and  how  often  has  Hamilton  repeated  after  Leibnitz  and 
Kant,  that  experience  cannot  give  necessity?  We  put  this 
dilemma  then.  Either  Hamilton's  exposition  of  the  principle 
is  as  weak  as  that  of  the  weakest  sensationalist  whom  he  laughs 
to  scorn,  or  he  must  admit  a  positive  intuitive  affirmation  of 
necessary  inability,  and  annihilate  his  whole  theory. 

Hamilton  further  illustrates  the  excellencies  of  this  theory 
of  causation,  by  applying  it  to  creation  and  free-agency.  We 
will  follow  him  up. 

Creation.  The  course  of  thought  should  be  as  follows.  In 
a  place  where  there  was  nothing  material  existing,  we  suddenly 
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see  matter  appear.  We  are  unable  to  conceive  a  commence- 
ment of  matter,  we  therefore  believe  this  existing  matter  to 
have  before  existed  under  some  other  form,  and  God  being  by 
hypothes  is  the  only  former  existence,  it  is  as  apart  (or  as  the 
whole)  of  Him,  that  it  existed  before.  Creation  then  is  only  a 
transfer  of  the  same  substance  from  existence  in  eternity  to 
existence  in  time.  With  this  compare  Hamilton's  statements. 
"  When  God  is  said  to  create  out  of  nothing,  we  construe  this 
to  thought  by  supposing  that  He  evolves  existence  out  of  Him- 
self,'' {Lect.  533).  "  We  are  able  to  conceive,  indeed,  the 
creation  of  a  world,  but  not  as  the  springing  of  nothing  into 
something, — only  as  the  evolution  of  existence  from  possibility 
into  actuality  by  the  fiat  of  the  Deity.  We  cannot  conceive 
that  there  was  a  larger  complement  of  existence  in  the  universe 
and  its  Author  together,  than,  the  moment  before,  there  sub- 
sisted in  the  Deity  alone ;  there  cannot  be  an  atom  added  to  or 
taken  away  from  existence  in  general.  All  that  is  now  actually 
existent  in  the  universe,  this  we  think  and  must  think,  as 
having,  prior  to  creation,  virtually  existed  in  the  Creator." 
(Dis.  583.)  These  statements  are  the  least  repulsive  form  in 
which  this  doctrine  that  cause  and  effect  are  different  forms  of 
an  identical  substantial  existence,  can  be  applied  to  creation. 
There  are  two  lights  in  which  they  may  be  viewed.  One  is 
that  they  verbally  confound  existence  in  time  with  that  which 
has  a  place  only  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  God, — existence  in 
fact  with  existence  as  a  possibility  to  Omnipotence, — the  mate- 
rial universe  with  the  being  and  power  of  God, — cause  and 
effect, — the  many  and  the  one.  The  other  is  that  they  are 
intended  scientifically  to  identify  the  whole.  If  this  latter  is 
the  truth,  they  constitute  as  rigorous  a  system  of  Monism  as 
Spinoza's.  We  incline  to  think  that  it  is.  It  has  been  an 
insoluble  puzzle  to  many  not  acquainted  with  Kant,  where 
Hamilton  slips  in  the  idea  of  cause, — how  he  comes  to  think 
that  his  law  has  anything  to  do  with  causation  at  all.  It 
seems  that  he  thinks  that  a  new  appearance  implies  present 
force  ;  and  so  begs  an  efficient  at  the  start ;  this  force  he  in 
some  way  merges  in  substance  and  thinks  does  not  involve 
necessary  connection  ;  it  is  not  given  by,  and  does  not  give  the 
law  of  causation.  It  is  only  in  view  of  thinking  in  time,  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  conceive  a  beginning  of  this  substance 
(with  the  force)  that  we  get  the  idea  of  a  necessary  connection 
of  the  present  substance  (and  force)  with  some  antecedent  sub- 
stance (and  force).  Of  this  we  have  to  say,  first,  that  force 
and  necessary  antecedence  in  time  are  truly  indissolubly  con- 
nected in  thought,  but  the  connection  grows  out  of  the  nature 
of  force,  and  not  of  the  nature  of  thinking  in  time.  These 
views  of  the  connection  of  causation  and  the  inconceivable- 
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ness  of  a  beginning,  are  fully  brought  out  in  Kant — indeed 
are  obvious  enough ;  only  the  necessity  of  causation  produces 
the  inconceivableness  of  a  beginning  without  a  cause,  and  not 
the  inconceivableness,  the  causation.  Hamilton  merely  gives 
us  Kant  under  the  form  of  a  metaphysical  hysteronproteron. 
Again,  it  seems  that  all  force  is  refunded  to  the  substances 
whose  phenomena  are  observed  :  the  doctrine  wholly  ignores 
that  free-force,  as  we  termed  it,  which  moves  and  arranges 
substances,  and  so  produces  the  interaction  of  their  qualities, 
and  the  exhibition  of  harmonious  and  orderly  phenomena. 
Hamilton's  favourite  illustration  of  causation  is  a  neutral  salt. 
This  he  expounds  as  an  effect  of  which  an  acid  and  an  alkali 
are  the  causes.  Everything  that  is  in  the  salt  was  in  the  acid 
and  alkali ;  but  when  he  happens  to  mention  this  example 
where  he  is  not  thinking  of  his  theory,  he  mentions  a  third 
cause,  namely,  *'tlie  translating  force  (perhaps  the  human 
hand)  which  made  their  affinities  available,  by  bringing  the 
two  bodies  within  the  sphere  of  mutual  attraction,''  (Led.  42). 
What  needs  be  said  of  a  doctrine  that  either  co-ordinates  the 
human  hand  with  an  acid  and  alkali  as  three  substances  with 
which  a  neutral  salt  is  to  be  identified,  or  omits  the  translating 
force  wholly  from  its  account  of  causation  ?  It  seems  to  us 
that  this  theory  does  omit  the  translating,  and  designing  force 
in  nature  ;  and  does  therefore,  in  representing  cause  and  effect 
as  one,  represent  all  that  is  thinkable  as  the  successive  phe- 
nomena of  one  identical  existence,  which  passes  from  state  to 
state  without  order  or  design,  unless  such  may  exist  in  its  own 
nature;  and  that  this  account  of  creation  carries  back  the  same 
identical  existence  to  form  a  part  or  element  of  the  eternal 
being  of  God. 

Free  agency ^  The  essence  of  this,  Hamilton  declares  to  be 
an  absolute  commencement  in  time,  {JDis.  585).  It  is  there- 
fore wholly  inconceivable  according  to  the  grand  law,  but  its 
contradictory,  an  infinite  retrogressive  succession  of  existence, 
is  also  inconceivable :  and  since  as  contradictories  one  or  the 
other  must  be  true,  the  true  one  may  as  well  be  freedom,  which 
is  vouched  for  by  conscience. 

We  remark  (1)  this  is  not  an  accurate  application  of  the  law. 
The  law  is,  "  there  cannot  be  conceived  an  absolute  beginning 
of  existence/'  i.  e.,  substance,  not  phenomenon,  not  act.  There 
is  no  diflSculty  in  having  a  phenomenon  begin,  an  act  begin  ; 
such  a  beginning  is  the  very  starting-point  of  the  causal 
judgment.  Is  volition  a  substance  ?  Does  every  act  of  free- 
will add  to  the  amount  of  existence  in  the  universe  ?  A  correct 
application  of  the  law  seems  to  be  as  follows  ;  we  are  conscious 
of  the  Ego  putting  forth  a  volition  ;  we  are  unable  to  conceive 
that  the  same  existence,  Ego,  should  not  have  been  in  existence 
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before  ;  we  therefore  are  compelled  to  think  the  mind  as  exist- 
ing in  some  antecedent  state ;  or  to  use  the  other  form  of 
statement,  we  cannot  conceive  that  the  volition  did  not  exist  in 
posse  before,  i  e.,  we  must  believe  that  there  was  before  exist- 
ent some  power  to  put  forth  the  volition.  All  of  which  is  true 
but  impertinent.  Necessary  continuity  of  substantial  existence 
does  not  interfere  with  freedom  of  the  will.  It  is  the  necessary 
connection  between  the  successive  acts  which  troubles  us,  and 
this  necessity  Hamilton  has  eviscerated.  This  is  one  illustra- 
tion of  the  total  inapplicability  of  this  theory  of  causation  to 
any  facts.  (2)  But  if  we  inject  the  idea  of  necessary  connec- 
tion into  the  law,  more  serious  consequences  follow.  Freedom 
is  then  inconceivable,  but  created  freedom  impossible.  Free- 
dom being  an  absolute  beginning  of  existence,  and  creation  a 
change  in  an  identical  existence,  created  freedom  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  A  peculiarity  of  Hamilton's  metaphysics,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  that  he  has  a  demonstration  that  one 
of  the  two  contradictory  poles  between  which  thinking  is 
conditioned,  is  true,  that  the  other  is  false,  and  that  a  combina- 
tion of  both  in  being  is  absolutely  impossible — nihil  purum. 
We  are  not  allowed  to  take  refuge  in  our  ignorance  and  believe 
that  both  are  true.  His  ignorance  is  a  learned  ignorance,  which 
penetrates  into  the  deepest  mysteries  of  being,  and  there  autho- 
ritatively enounces  that  we  must  take  our  choice  between  beliefs 
which  to  other  philosophers  have  seemed  to  stand  together. 
He  indeed  brings  forward  only  the  necessity  that  one  must  be 
true,  and  in  this  discussion  for  example,  seems  to  be  proving 
freedom.  Nor  does  he  put  the  foreknowledge  and  predestina- 
tion of  God  as  contradictories  of  free-will,  but  holds  them  both 
to  be  true  though  incomprehensible,  (Dis.  588).  But  we  have 
not  been  surprised  to  see  some  of  his  admirers  counting  free 
agency  and  the  omnipotence  of  God  among  the  great  contra- 
dictions which  illustrate  the  profundity  of  his  metaphysics. 
That  one  of  these  "  anti-current  truths''  must  be  true,  is  good  ; 
but  that  the  other  must  be  false  !  a  law  to  prove  that,  would 
be  no  triumph  for  philosophy. 

Fourthly.  God  is  nothing ;  as  infinite  he  is  nihil  cogitahile  ; 
as  absolute  and  infinite,  nihil  purum,  impossible.  We  remark, 
1°.  A  philosophic  nomenclature  is  objectionable,  which  estab- 
lishes this  as  the  proper  way  to  speak  of  God.  What  odium 
have  the  Hegelians  met  for  this  feature  of  their  system  !  Even 
Hamilton  uses  it  against  them.  "  Jacobi  (or  Neeb  ?)  might 
well  say/*  writes  Hamilton,  "  that  in  reading  this  last  consum- 
mation of  German  speculation,  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
were  standing  on  his  head  or  his  feet,"  {Dis.  28).  With  which 
compare,  "  Both  (the  philosophy  of  the  absolute  and  the  philo- 
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sophy  of  the  conditioned)  agree  that  the  knowledge  of  nothing 
is  the  principle  or  result  of  all  true  philosophy/' (Dis.  574). 

2°  That  we  are  in  measureless  ignorance  with  regard  to 
God  ;  that  there  are  many  realities  neither  revealed  nor  within 
our  comprehension,  is  a  truth  universally  admitted  so  far  as  we 
know.  Even  Spinoza  defines  God  to  be  "  substantiam  con- 
stantem  infinitis  attributis,"  of  which  attributes  infinite  in 
number,  we  know  but  two,  extension  and  thought,  {Eth,  def, 
6).  Hamilton's  system  undertakes  to  prove  that  we  know,  and 
can  know  nothing  of  Him  truthfully.  This  is  its  statement. 
Existence  (God)  must  be  either  infinite  or  absolute.  We  can- 
not conceive  it  (Him)  as  either,  therefore  our  conceptions  are 
untruthful,  Infinite  and  absolute  are  contradictories  and  can- 
not both  be  true,  i.  e.,  an  infinite  and  absolute  God  is  a  contra- 
diction, a  nihil  purum,  an  impossibility.  Now,  in  complete 
opposition  to  this  statement,  the  truth  is,  that  in  any  sense  in 
which  infinite  and  absolute  are  either  of  them  true  of  God, 
both  are  true  ;  and  each  true  in  that  the  other  is.  God  is  truly 
without  bounds — infinite,  and  truly  a  whole  and  no  part — 
absolute,  and  truly  absolute  in  that  he  is  infinite. 

We  will  speak  briefly  of  our  knowledge  of  God,  its  nature  and 
conditions,  first  more  objectively,  and  then  more  subjectively. 

Objectively. — The  material  universe  is  made  up  of  parts  ;  it 
is  in  a  progress  of  change  ;  its  adjustments  to  space  and  time, 
as  shewn  in  gravity  and  decay,  for  example,  indicate  it  to  be 
finite  both  in  space  and  time.  It  appears  to  be  absolute  in 
Hamilton's  sense,  and  not  infinite,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
so  conceiving  it — in  conceiving  it  to  begin  and  to  end  both  in 
space  and  time.  Hamilton  admits  this.  If  we  could  think  of 
matter  only,  construct  only  extension  in  thought,  we  could  not 
think  an  infinite  God.  But  we  have  higher  powers.  We 
know  another  kind  of  existence  which  is  not  thought  under 
any  such  conditions  ;  we  know  mind,  a  person,  a  free  person, 
in  knowing  ourselves.  We  are  not  made  up  of  parts  ;  indeed 
so  totally  removed  are  we  from  any  such  condition,  that  we 
know  not  what  relations  we  sustain  to  extended  substances. 
We  are  removed  from  them  by  the  whole  diameter  of  being. 
In  ourselves  we  know  substance  and  power.  Our  actions  are 
not  like  the  movements  of  matter  conditioned  to  quantitative 
degree,  but  have  the  absolute  qualities  of  right  and  wrong, 
benevolent  and  ipalevolent.  God  also  is  a  free  person,  just, 
benevolent,  omnipotent,  omnipresent.  We  know  this,  con- 
ceive it,  can  reason  from  it.  W^e  do  not  understand  his  rela- 
'ons  to  extension  more  than  we  do  our  own.  We  can  only 
repeat  the  mystical  dogma  of  the  schoolmen,  that  He  is  all  in 
the  whole,  and  all  in  every  part;  or  the  still  older  and  more 
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mystical  figure,  that  His  presence  is  a  sphere  whose  centre  is 
everywhere,  its  circumference  nowhere.  He  is  totally  uncon- 
ditioned by  any  laws  of  progressive  series  of  quantity. 

More  subjectively. — Our  bodily  organs  are  such  that  we 
cannot  perceive  an  object  unless  it  is  of  a  certain  size,  or  per- 
ceive it  as  a  whole,  if  it  is  too  large ;  nor  can  we  perceive  a 
state  unless  it  lasts  a  certain  time ;  or  a  motion  unless  it  is  of 
a  certain  slowness,  and  quickness.  A  sound  may  be  too  high 
or  too  low  to  be  heard  ;  a  light  too  faint  or  too  bright  to  be 
seen.  The  power  of  conception  or  phantasy,  which  limns 
phantasms  in  space,  follows  perception,  and  is  confined  within 
similar  limits.  The  same  nerves  are  used  in  both.  What  is 
too  small  to  affect  a  fibril  is  also  smaller  than  the  fibril  can 
limn.  A  microscopic  point  or  form  can  be  represented  in 
phantasy,  but  only  by  a  magnified  picture  of  it.  That  our 
bodies  are  adjusted  to  our  animal  wants,  and  bring  us  into 
definite  relations  with  a  very  limited  part  of  things  and  facts, 
is  plain.  But  the  ability  to  invent  and  make  instruments  by 
which  we  improve  the  organs  which  nature  gives  us,  and  per- 
ceive objects,  and  measure  motions  and  forces  a  thousand  times 
removed  from  the  utmost  reach  of  unassisted  ken  ;  the  fact  that 
reason  can  see  the  invisible  and  weigh  the  intangible  by  its 
mathematics  just  as  well  as  the  visible  and  the  tangible  ;  the 
ability  to  know  the  remote  starry  heavens,  and  find  delight  in 
their  beautiful  order ;  the  ability  to  perceive  necessary  truth,, 
and  to  reason  out  in  detail  how  things,  must  be  wherever  the 
same  substances  and  same  laws  exist,  which  we  know  here, — all 
bespeak  a  being  who  is  not  to  accept  as  final  these  adjustments 
of  the  senses  ;  while  the  moral  sense  speaks  out  loud  and  clear, 
and  bids  us  know  the  infinite  worker  as  a  moral  Governor,  and 
know  moral  acts  as  right  and  wrong  in  the  eternal  necessity  of 
His  nature.  How  far  can  we  know  the  infinite  God  ?  Can  a^ 
finite  mind  have  an  idea  of  an  infinite  ?  Hamilton  seems  to 
think  it  a  contradiction  ;  but  an  idea  of  the  infinite  is  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  an  infinite  idea,  as  an  idea  of  extension  is  a 
different  thing  from  an  extended  idea  ;  the  total  want  of  neces- 
sary resemblance,  or  proportion,  between  knowledge  as  a  state 
of  mind  and  the  thing  known,  is  such,  that  it  seems  impossi- 
ble to  say  from  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  any  object, 
that  it  cannot  be  known.  The  reference  must  be  to  conscious- 
ness. Do  we  know  it  ?  If  so,  under  what  conditions  I  And 
what  are  the  elements  subjective  and  objective  that  enter  into 
the  act  of  knowledge  ?  By  way  of  introduction,  we  remark, 
that  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  indications  of  spirit  are 
not  quantitative.  How  do  we  know  the  existence  of  our 
fellow -men  ?    How  do  we  know  an  intellect  or  will  of  mighty 
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power  ?  a  soul  absolutely  devoted  to  right  ?  a  loving  heart  ? 
Not  by  quantity  of  act,  but  by  quality.  It  seems  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  the  soul  that  it  may  concentrate  its  total  greatness 
and  express  it  in  a  single  act  or  thought ;  its  whole  power  may 
be  put  forth,  its  wisdom  shewn,  in  a  single  act.  There  is  a 
certain  indubitable  mark  which  a  single  act  may  have,  there  is 
a  meaning  in  a  single  tone  or  glance,  which  renders  it  as  impos- 
sible to  doubt  the  heroism  or  devotion  of  a  man  or  woman,  as 
to  doubt  the  proven  equality  of  two  geometrical  figures.  And 
in  like  manner,  it  seems  to  us,  the  infinite  wisdom,  justice, 
mercy,  and  love  of  God  are  revealed  to  us  in  Christ,  and  by 
his  grace  we  may  see  them  in  such  infinite  fulness  that  no 
repetition  could  augment  our  knowledge. 

Reid  counts  it  one  of  the  first  principles,  or  fundamental 
truths,  "  that  there  is  life  and  intelligence  in  our  fellow-men, 
with  whom  we  converse"  {R.  448),  and  another,  "  that  certain 
features  of  the  countenance,  sounds  of  the  voice,  and  gestures 
of  the  body,  indicate  certain  thoughts  and  dispositions  of  the 
mind,''  (R.  449).  We  believe  Reid  was  right  in  enumerating 
these  as  instinctive  perceptions.  It  has  been  too  often  taken 
for  granted,  that  whenever  it  can  be  seen  how  the  exercise  of 
mature  reason  might  have  given  knowledge,  no  further  discus- 
sion of  that  knowledge  is  required.  The  facts  of  childhood 
seem  to  us  to  shew  that  we  are  kindly  fitted  out  with  peculiar 
powers  of  perceiving  certain  things  as  if  by  instinct,  which  we 
could  have  ultimately  learned,  after  a  fashion,  by  the  conscious 
exercise  of  our  faculties.  Such  perceptions  are  worthy  of  a 
careful  enumeration  as  having,  like  other  first  principles,  a 
peculiar  sanction. 

We  believe  the  existence  of  the  infinite  God  to  be  known 
by  such  a  perception.  We  could  arrive  at  it  by  the  conscious 
exercise  of  reason  ;  but  it  seems  we  instinctively  perceive  it 
in  the  marks  of  design  in  nature,  and  in  providence.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  used  to  say,  that  there  was  a  peculiar  style  in  all  the 
works  of  nature.  These  works  are  the  works  of  the  infinite 
God  acting  in  a  finite  relation.  We  can  certainly  know  them 
to  be  works  of  a  being  of  peculiar  power,  and  wisdom,  and 
goodness.  Can  we  know  them  as  works  of  the  infinite  God  ? 
Hamilton  says  we  cannot  (Led.  687).  Those  who  have  assented 
to  our  prefatory  remarks,  will  not  hesitate  to  say  we  can.  Just 
as  to  our  perception  of  a  particular  example  of  cause  is  added 
a  more  remarkable  power  of  perceiving  its  necessity  ;  just  as  to 
the  perception  of  space  as  indefinite  is  added  the  more  won- 
derful power  of  perceiving  it  to  be  incapable  of  increase,  so 
we  think  to  the  perception  of  the  peculiar  acts  of  God  in  design 
and  providence,  is  annexed  the  more  remarkable  power  of  per- 
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ceiving  these  acts  to  be  the  acts  of  an  infinite  Being,  of  per- 
ceiving this  wisdom  to  be  His  wisdom,  this  goodness  to  be  His 
goodness,  this  moral  law  to  be  His  moral  law.  It  seems  further 
that  in  the  very  frame-work  of  our  own  minds  is  felt  the  same 
power,  carrying  with  it  the  same  knowledge  of  God,  even  with- 
out the  cognisance  of  reflective  consciousness,  since  the  general 
laws  of  mind,  as  they  are  called,  are  obviously  the  same  energy 
running  through  and  through  the  Ego,  consciously  distinct  from 
acts  of  the  Ego,  and  shaping  our  consciousness  to  the  designs 
of  infinite  wisdom.  In  a  similar  manner  it  seems  that  to  the 
perception  of  a  particular  right  or  wrong  act,  is  annexed  the 
perception  that  this  right  or  wrong  is  also  an  announcement  of 
the  nature  of  the  infinite  God,  and  that  the  imperative  accom- 
panying it  is  the  command  of  the  absolute  Governor  of  the 
world.  Such  appears  to  us  the  testimony  of  consciousness  as 
to  our  ability  to  know  the  infinite  God.  He  acts  in  finite  rela- 
tions. As  having  power  to  perceive  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
justice,  we  recognise  them  in  these  acts  ;  as  having  power  to 
know  the  acts  of  the  infinite  and  absolute  God,  as  distinguished 
from  the  acts  of  a  finite  being,  we  recognise  these  acts  as  His. 
*'  The  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead/'  With  the  first  two  state- 
ments Hamilton  agrees  ;  with  the  last  he  disagrees.  The  ele- 
ment of  it  which  implies  a  recognition  of  an  infinite  and 
absolute  Being,  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  that  which  he 
calls  an  a  priori  conception,  he  declares  to  be  impossible.  We 
began  by  shewing  that  the  nature  of  the  object  does  not  render 
it  impossible ;  we  close  by  appealing  to  consciousness  for  the 
affirmation  that  it  is  a  fact. 

3°.  Hamilton's  "  learned  ignorance"  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  simple  silence  on  a  subject  too  deep  for  thought.  It 
boasts  itself  to  have  sounded  the  depths  of  being  and  enounces 
what  is  possible  and  what  impossible  to  the  divine  existence, 
on  points  which  are  usually  passed  in  silence — its  absoluteness 
and  infinity  ;  and  it  claims  to  know  that  our  conceptions  of 
justice  and  goodness  are  merely  relative,  and  cannot  be  true 
for  Him.  We  see  no  good  ground  for  saying  that  Hamilton 
was  merely  humbling  those  who  pretend  to  grasp  the  whole 
infinite  nature  of  God,  by  shewing  that  there  can  exist  no  such 
infinite  or  absolute  as  we  can  conceive — that  both,  as  involving 
contradictions,  are  predicates  of  nothing— have  nothing  to  do 
with  real  being.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  first  place,  he  rests 
a  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  a  proof  of  the  reality  of 
free  agency,  on  the  alleged  necessity  that  one  of  these  predicates 
must  be  true.     It  is  in  fact  his  great  claim  for  the  doctrines 
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that  it  proves  the  actual  and  necessary  existence  of  one  of  these 
inconceivable  facts.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  affirm  any  positive  knowledge  of  the  infinite  or  absolute,  to 
bring  one  within  the  grasp  of  the  ''  grand  law."  Hamilton's 
statement  is,  that  the  infinite  and  absolute  are  only  negations, 
{Dis.  28).  According  to  him,  then,  it  makes  no  difference  what 
we  think  infinite  to  mean,  provided  only  it  is  not  finite  ;  or 
what  we  think  absolute  to  mean,  if  it  is  not  a  part.  If  the 
demonstration  is  anything,  it  is  that  in  the  whole  compass  of 
being,  thought,  language,  there  is  nothing  not  finite  that  infinite 
can  mean,  and  nothing  not  a  part  which  absolute  can  mean, 
which  it  is  possible  in  the  nature  of  things  should  both  be  true 
of  God.  To  a  modest  Christian  who  should  say,  I  know  I  am 
totally  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  God  in  this  respect,  but 
I  certainly  think  that  God  is  not  finite,  and  I  certainly  think 
that  he  is  not  a  part  of  anything — the  grand  law  is  made  to 
say,  "  Make  your  thinking  definite  on  this  subject,  and  you 
will  find  that  you  have  been  thinking  a  contradiction  ;  that  He 
must  be  one  or  the  other,  and  cannot  be  both  of  the  negations 
which  you  say  you  think  He  is.'' 

4°.  The  truth  is,  that  this  whole  application  of  the  law  of 
contradictories  is  totally  baseless.  The  absolute  and  infinite 
defined  by  Hamilton,  i.  e.,  the  completed  and  uncompleted 
(Bis.  21),  are  not  contradictories ;  they  do  not  include  all 
being ;  do  not  include  all  unconditioned  being ;  neither  of 
them  is  a  character  of  uncreated  being ;  neither  of  them  a 
character  of  spirit ;  neither  has  anything  to  do  with  God.  The 
first  lie  from  which  all  the  rest  here  spring  is,  that  we  can  know 
or  think  of  nothing  except  as  a  quantity  to  be  completed — to 
be  made  up  by  addition  of  parts,  either  extensive,  protensive, 
or  intensive  ;  that  all  thoughts  and  all  things  exist  in  degrees 
as  an  indefinite  more  and  less.  But  we  have  already  pointed 
out  that  a  person  is  a  unit  to  whom  more  and  less  do  not 
apply  ;  right  and  wrong  are  absolute,  and  not  produced  by 
addition  ;  necessity  has  no  degrees  ;  intuition  has  no  degrees  ; 
demonstration  has  no  degrees  ;  knowledge  is  not  a  sum  of  pro- 
babilities ;  God  is  not  made  up  of  a  sum  of  parts.  He  is  a 
spirit,  a  person,  an  uncaused  cause,  an  infinite  and  perfect  one, 
a  righteous  governor.  He  who  stands  on  this  ground  has  only 
to  say  that  Hamilton's  progressive  infinities  and  absolutes  are 
altogether  impertinent,  and  his  grand  law  is  words,  vox,  et 
prceterea  nihil. 

We  have  now  been  over  and  through  the  philosophy  of  the 
Conditioned,  and  have  seemed  to  find  that  it  is  utterly  baseless, 
and  that  if  its  claims  were  granted,  it  would  destroy  all  know- 
ledge on  the  most  vital  subjects  of  human  thought.    We  must 
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now  qualify  the  latter  conclusion.  Hamilton  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  writers  to  fully  understand ;  partly  because  he 
deals  with  such  excessive  generalisations  that  they  cannot  be 
trusted  ;  as  in  perception,  the  ego  and  non-ego  ;  in  the  Condi- 
tioned, eacistence,  thing,  the  thinkable,  the  unconditioned,  &c.; 
partly  because  his  views  are  not  thought  out,  but  are  really 
critical  shifts  from  particular  views  of  some  preceding  philoso- 
pher; but  chiefly,  we  think,  because  these  critical  shifts  formed 
mostly  on  the  meaning  of  words,  while  he  gives  the  discussions 
the  form  of  a  critique  on  thought ;  thus  in  treating  perception 
he  narrows  its  meaning  as  we  have  before  explained ;  so  in  the 
discussion  of  causation,  he  treats  other  philosophers  as  though 
he  and  they  were  treating  the  same  facts,  yet  he  has  really 
shifted  the  meaning  of  the  law.  So  in  regard  to  knowledge, 
he  has  perhaps  only  narrowed  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
made  a  merely  verbal  transfer  of  whole  classes  of  topics  into 
the  domain  which  he  calls  faith,  or  belief  If  so,  this 
domain  becomes  the  most  important  province  of  philosophy, 
and  his  critique  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge  is  of  no  practical 
worth  in  limiting  speculation,  as  long  as  the  faculties  of  belief 
are  uncriticised,  and  the  region  of  faith  open  to  all  excursions, 
with  as  good  promise  of  certainty  and  satisfaction,  as  that  of 
knowledge.  But  in  regard  to  almost  all  the  topics  here 
treated,  it  would  seem  there  can  be  no  such  resort,  because  the 
deductions  are  drawn  from  supposed  general  laws  of  conscious- 
ness, and  would  negative  belief,  just  as  much  as  knowledge. 
An  absolute  and  infinite  God  being  an  impossibility — an  abso- 
lute nothing,  He  could  not  be  an  object  of  belief,  any  more 
than  of  knowledge :  a  created  free-agency  is  in  the  same  condi- 
tion ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  belief  can  be  brought  to  bear  at 
all  on  that  which  general  laws  of  consciousness  render  nothing 
to  us — nihil  cogitahile. 

Hamilton  informs  us  that  his  confidence  in  this  system  rests 
in  part  upon  finding  in  it  "  a  centre  and  conciliation  for  the 
most  opposite  of  philosophical  opinions,''  {Dis.  588).  Yes; 
from  this  centre  we  see  how  Hume  was  right  in  declaring  that 
we  do  not  know  any  substantial  external  world  ;  that  we  do' 
not  know  ourselves  as  substances  capable  of  thought ;  power 
is  to  us  nothing;  cause  and  effect  a  trustless  subjective  sugges- 
tion; God  unknowable;  the  phenomena  only  which  bubble  up 
in  our  consciousness — the  fleeting  succession  of  relations  ol 
the  unknown  is  all  our  knowledge.  In  all  this  Hume  was 
right ;  he  was  only  wrong  in  letting  these  speculations  land 
him  in  scepticism.  A  "learned  ignorance,"  which  dogmatically 
and  undoubtingly  knows  that  its  ignorance  is  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  is  the  true  philosophy. 
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And  yet  this  passage  is  found  in  Hamilton,  ''  Doubt  is  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  all  our  efforts  to  know ;  for  as  it  is  true 
— ^  Alte  duhitat  qui  altius  credit/  so  it  is  likewise  true,  'Quo 
magis  qucerimus  magis  duhitamus! "  {Dis.  591). 

From  this  centre  we  see  also  that  Reid  was  right  in  main- 
taining that  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  material 
world  ;  though  he  did  not  see  that  we  only  know  it,  as  being 
ourselves  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  subject  with  it — that 
sensations  are  states  of  mind  and  matter  at  once,  and  in  know- 
ing sensations,  we  know  mind  and  matter  equally ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  know  neither,  but  a  relation  of  both. 

From  this  centre,  also,  we  see  that  Kant  was  right  in  hold- 
ing that  all  our  speculative  thinking  is  confined  to  the  relative, 
and  that  the  laws  of  belief  are  laws  of  thought  alone,  and  mis- 
lead if  used  as  laws  of  being.  He  is  only  wrong  in  giving  a 
special  place  to  the  ideas  of  reason  which  direct  our  thinking 
towards  that  absolute  it  can  never  attain,  and  in  trusting  in  a 
practical  reason  as  giving  us  absolute  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  of  an  infinite  and  absolute  moral  governor. 

From  this  centre  also,  we  understand  the  position  of  Schel- 
ling,  in  his  first  philosophy.  He  was  right  in  confining  our 
conceptions  to  the  relative,  and  his  intellectual  intuition  of  the 
absolute  was  a  blind  grasping  after  the  grand  law  of  the  con- 
ditioned, according  to  which,  "  by  a  wonderful  revelation  we 
are  thus,  in  the  very  consciousness  of  our  inability  to  conceive 
aught  above  the  relative  and  finite,  inspired  with  a  belief  in 
something  unconditioned  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  comprehen- 
sible reality.''  (Dis.  22.) 

Here  also  is  the  identity  system  in  all  its  vague  immensity. 
Here,  subject  and  object,  substance  and  attribute,  power  and 
effect,  whole  and  part,  God  and  the  world,  intermingling  and 
interchanging,  float  and  flow  phenomenally  on  the  currents  of 
the  unknown,  the  ocean  stream  of  identical  existence  ;  power 
is  nothing ;  substance  nothing  ;  God  is  nothing.  Hegel  only 
missed  it,  that  when  he  had  everything  shut  up  in  this  dark 
closet  of  annihilation,  he  had  no  grand  law  of  the  conditioned 
to  turn  the  lock  and  hold  all  fast  for  ever. 

Here  also  we  are  at  one  with  the  last  philosophy,  the  Eclec- 
ticism of  France :  only  in  place  of  the  principle  that  all  the 
positive  thoughts  of  all  systems  are  to  be  taken  and  the  nega- 
tive left,  we  here  learn  that  all  the  negative  are  to  be  taken 
and  the  positive  left.  "  The  knowledge  of  nothing  is  the  prin- 
ciple or  result  of  all  true  philosophy,"  (Dis.  574).  We  have 
no  confidence  in  this  idea  of  comprehension  by  universal  con- 
ciliation ;  it  implies  that  there  is  error  in  all  thinking,  and  that 
truth  is  to  be  sought  (not  found)  in  a  compromise  of  all 
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opinions.  We  want  thinkers  in  these  times  who  will  brace 
themselves  stoutly  on  the  old  stable  truths,  and  draw  men  to 
them,  not  meet  them  half-way.  And  we  may  here  mention 
Hamilton's  doctrine  of  education,  that  the  pursuit  of  truth  is 
better  than  the  possession  and  loving  contemplation  of  it,  {Lect. 
61).  It  is  of  a  piece  with  his  whole  philosophy  ; — but  we  have 
no  room  here  to  expose  it.     We  can  only  protest  against  it. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  interest  of  religion  that  most  is  claimed 
for  this  pbilosophy,  as  "  abolishing  a  world  of  false,  pestilent, 
and  presumptous  reasoning  in  theology,"  {Dis.  588).  The 
writer  of  this  article  will  not  follow  the  disciples  of  Hamilton 
into  this  field  of  thought.  They  have  given  up,  most  of  them, 
the  peculiar  position  of  Hamilton,  and  fallen  back  on  the  old 
negatives  of  the  positive  school  and  the  sceptics,  in  regard  to 
natural  religion.  As  to  anything  added  by  Hamilton  himself 
to  the  familiar  teachings  of  our  divines  in  regard  to  the  incom- 
prehensibility of  God,  we  believe  we  have  shewn  that  his 
claims  are  totally  baseless  ;  that  they  are  either  a  tangle  of 
verbal  confusions,  or  spring  from  a  metaphysical  system  which 
grounds  in  Monism  or  Nihilism.  It  has  been  represented  as  a 
merit  of  this  philosophy  by  one  of  its  ablest  defenders,  that  it 
teaches  in  regard  to  the  greatest  truths  of  religion,  that  in  them- 
selves they  are  incomprehensible,  and  that  it  is  only  in  their 
relation  to  each  other,  and  in  their  mutual  relation  to  our 
understanding,  that  we  can  comprehend  them.  We  believe 
that  the  converse  and  opposite  of  this  statement  expresses  a 
more  important  view  of  these  truths — that  is  to  say,  we  know, 
in  some  degree,  the  great  truths  of  religion  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, but  we  are  largely  ignorant  of  their  relations  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  intuitions  which  give  them  to  us,  or  enable 
us  to  receive  them  intelligently  from  nature  or  revelation.  We 
have  what  we  have  called  pure  knowledge  of  the  infinite  as  a 
reality,  and  also  of  the  finite  as  a  reality  ;  but  we  do  not  know 
their  relations  to  each  other — we  cannot  deduce  one  from  the 
other.  We  have  pure  knowledge  of  free  agency  as  a  fact,  and 
of  fore-ordination  as  a  fact ;  but  we  do  not  know  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other  ;  we  cannot  co-ordinate  them  ;  but  not  be- 
cause our  knowledge  has  a  hidden  subjective  element  which 
renders  it  impure,  so  that  we  ought  to  modify  our  statements 
to  express  these  truths, — the  admission  of  such  an  element 
would  fling  the  doors  wide  open  to  all  "pestilent  reasonings;" 
we  know  the  truths,  but  not  all  their  relations.  So  we  have  a 
pure  knowledge  of  the  unity  and  of  the  three-fold  personality 
of  God  ;  and  however  much  learning  and  eloquence  may  be 
exhausted  to  shew  that  the  three-foldness  is  only  the  result  of 
a  relation  to  us — an  appearance  which  the  infinite  must  shew 
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to  the  finite,  we  must  still  stand  on  the  firm  ground  that  these 
are  veritable  objective  truths.  We  know  that  they  are  true, 
but  do  not  understand  their  mutual  relations.  A  Christian 
introduced  by  the  Spirit  into  the  glorious  temple  of  truth,  may 
well  be  blinded  by  excess  of  light,  but  he  can  still  clasp  in  his 
arms  the  great  pillars  of  the  faith. 

That  right  and  wrong  are  relations  to  us,  and  are  not  of  the 
nature  of  God  ;  that  natural  religion,  if  logical,  must  be  a 
tissue  of  contradictions,  Avould  seem  to  annihilate  all  possibility 
of  religion  ;  certainly  all  possibility  of  convincing  unbelievers. 
If  pantheism  and  nihilism  are  the  only  propaedeutics  to  Chris- 
tianity which  reason  can  legitimately  use,  she  will  lead  very 
few  to  Christ.  Locke  says — *'  He  that  takes  away  reason,  to 
make  way  for  revelation,  puts  out  the  light  of  both,  and  does 
much  the  same  as  if  he  would  persuade  a  man  to  put  out  his 
eyes,  the  better  to  perceive  the  remote  light  of  an  invisible  star 
by  a  telescope.''  Hume  closes  one  of  his  most  destructive  essays 
— that  of  miracles — by  saying,  "  I  am  the  better  pleased  with 
this  method  of  reasoning,  as  I  think  it  may  serve  to  confound 
those  dangerous  friends  or  disguised  enemies  to  the  Christian 
religion,  who  have  undertaken  to  defend  it  by  the  principles 
of  human  reason.  Our  most  holy  religion  is  founded  on  faith, 
not  on  reason.''  That  it  is  founded  on  faith  is  true,  but  only 
a  half-truth.  It  is  a  faith  which  does  not  destroy  or  demand 
the  destruction  of  reason,  but  elevates  and  perfects  it. 

If  we  have,  in  the  foregoing  criticisms,  injuriously  miscon- 
strued Hamilton,  none  will  more  sincerely  than  ourselves  re- 
joice to  have  such  misconstruction  shewn.  At  all  events,  we 
think  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  he  is  not  that  infallible 
oracle  in  philosophy,  which  many  flattered  themselves  had 
appeared  in  these  last  times.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
before  we  have  a  truly  Christian  philosophy,  or  a  perfect  con- 
ciliation of  philosophy  with  Christianity.  With  all  the  pre- 
cious truth  which  flamilton  has  so  ably  vindicated,  are  mixed 
some  formidable  and  monstrous  errors,  against  which  all  need 
to  be  put  on  their  guard.  While  we  yield  to  none  in  legitimate 
admiration  of  this  wonderful  man,  we  are  clear  and  earnest 
against  any  indiscriminate  acceptance  or  endorsement  of  his 
opinions. 
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Art.  III. — Views  of  the  Early  Christians  on  the  Atonement. 

Die  Lehre  der  Kirclie  vom  Tode  Jesu  in  den  ersten  drei  Jahr- 

hunderten.     Von  K.  Bah R.     1832. 
Die  Christliche  Lehre  von  der  Versohnung  in  ihrer  Geschicht- 

lichen  Entwickelung  von  der  dltesten  bis  auf  die  neuste  Zeit. 

VonF.  Ch.  Baur.     1838. 
Compendium  of  the  History  of  Doctrines.     By  K.  R  Hagen- 

BACH.     Clark's  Foreign  Library,  sections  68,  134. 
Essay  on  Atonement  and  Satisfaction,  in  Jowett's  Epistles  of 

St  Paul.     Vol.  ii.  p.  568,  seq.     2d  edition. 

It  seems,  at  first  thought,  somewhat  strange  and  perplexing, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement — considering  both  its  in- 
trinsic importance,  and  how  much  in  later  times  it  has  exer- 
cised the  minds  of  theologians — should  have  entered  so  little 
comparatively  into  the  discussions  and  controversies  of  the 
earlier  ages  of  Christianity.  It  had  a  very  proximate  relation 
to  the  many  profound  and  intricate  questions  which,  for  suc- 
cessive generations,  were  debated,  respecting  the  constitution 
of  Christ's  person  ; — to  those,  also,  which  bore  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  his  grace  to  the  souls  of  men.  And,  incidentally,  it  does 
at  times  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  writings  of  the  orthodox 
upon  those  collateral  points  ;  and  even,  when  not  formally 
exhibited,  it  can  frequently  be  descried  in  the  background, 
giving  strength  and  earnestness  to  their  contendings  for  the 
faith.  But  the  doctrine  itself  of  the  atonement  is  not  promi- 
nently brought  into  view,  nor  is  it  once  distinctly  and  formally 
taken  up  as  a  subject  of  specific  treatment,  or  prolonged  inves- 
tigation. No  treatise  exists  on  it  in  the  whole  body  of  patristic 
literature.  And  it  is  only  when,  after  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  we  reach  the  borders  of  the  scholastic  age,  that  we  can 
lay  our  hands  on  a  systematic  explication  of  the  doctrine,  or 
anything  like  a  regular  defence  and  development  of  the  ideas 
involved  in  it,  in  their  relation  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  divine  government. 

This  seeming  disregard,  however,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a 
prevailing  ignorance  or  neglect  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  itself. 
For  that  the  revelation  of  it  stands  too  prominently  out  on 
the  pages  of  New  Testament  Scripture,  and  the  belief  of  it  was 
too  closely  interwoven  with  whatever  was  most  stirring,  ener- 
getic, and  healthful  in  the  movements  of  the  early  church. 
"The  doctrine  of  man's  reconciliation  with  God,''  so  Baur 
rightly  enunciates  near  the  commencement  of  his  work,  *' or 
of  God's  with  man,  is  the  centre  of  every  religion.  The  gene- 
ral purpose  which  has  to  be  made  good  in  religion  finds  in  the 
idea  ol  the  atonement,  its  deepest  and  most  inward  significa- 
tion."    Nowhere,  however,  but  in  Christianity  does  it  find 
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this  in  a  measure  that  can  be  deemed  adequate  and  satisfac- 
tory. In  the  religions  of  ancient  heathenism,  men  sighed  and 
groped  after  a  state  of  reconciliation  with  the  Godhead,  but 
never  consciously  found  it.  In  Judaism  it  was  found,  indeed, 
but  only  in  an  imperfect  form,  and  by  means  which  left  both 
the  reason  and  the  conscience  in  a  state  of  relief  rather  than  of 
proper  satisfaction.  But  in  Christianity,  with  its  great  facts 
of  the  personal  incarnation  of  the  divine  Word,  the  bearing 
away  of  human  guilt  by  his  sacrifice  once  for  all  upon  the 
Cross,  his  subsequent  triumph  over  the  power  of  death,  and 
ascension  in  glorified  humanity  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father; 
in  this,  believing  men  saw  the  gulf  at  length  closed  between 
heaven  and  earth  ;  and  in  a  method  of  reconciliation  so  firmly 
laid,  and  so  wonderfully  accomplished,  they  could  rest  in 
assured  peace  and  well-grounded  hope.  So  that,  were  the 
reality  but  granted  of  the  incarnation  itself,  and  of  the  great 
ends  and  purposes  with  which  it  is  so  palpably  associated, 
there  might  well  seem  little  room  for  farther  inquiry  or  dispu- 
tation :  all,  in  a  manner,  was  won  for  which  the  world  had 
been  longing  and  striving  without  knowing  how  to  reach  it ;  ar.d 
in  a  way  perfectly  consistent  with  the  divine  holiness,  as  well 
as  transcendently  illustrative  of  divine  grace  and  condescension, 
the  gloom  that  hung  around  man's  condition  had  been  dispelled, 
and  the  way  opened  for  him  into  the  very  bosom  of  Deity. 

A  certain  explanation  thus  presents  itself  of  the  apparent 
anomaly,  that  the  central  doctrine  of  the  gospel  should  occupy 
so  small  a  space  in  the  writings,  and  next  to  none  in  the  dis- 
cussions, of  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity.  For  a  consider- 
able time  it  was  a  thing  to  be  realised  and  felt,  rather  than 
dogmatically  expounded.  This  implies,  of  course,  that  in  the 
subject,  as  generally  recognised  and  acted  on  in  the  early 
church,  there  were  perceived  to  be  embodied  principles  of 
greatest  interest  and  importance,  which  approved  themselves 
to  the  reason  of  believers,  and  engaged  the  sympathy  of  their 
hearts  ;  and  that  these  were  not  wrought  into  a  full  and  syste- 
matic exhibition  of  the  truth,  only  because  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  had  as  yet  brought  no  special  call  for  it.  The  statements 
of  Scripture  on  the  subject  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  period.  But  in  these  Scriptural  statements,  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  there  are  all  the  essential  elements 
of  a  theoretical  view  of  the  subject.  The  atonement  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not  presented  there  simply  as  a  fact,  but 
is  also,  in  a  measure,  developed  as  a  doctrine ;  for  it  is  exhi- 
bited under  various  diversities  of  aspect,  placed  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  attributes  of  the  divine  character,  and 
reasoned  upon  as  to  its  bearing  on  the  present  condition  and 
future  destinies  of  mankind.     The  following  points  of  doctrine, 
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in  particular,  have  received  a  clear  and  distinct  elucidation  : 
first,  that  the  atonement  consisted  pre-eminently  in  the  death 
of  Christ,  his  vicarious  death  for  men,  dying  the  just  for  the 
unjust,  the  innocent  for  the  guilty ;  second,  that  this  death 
was  not  only  vicarious,  but  of  the  nature  of  a  punishment 
borne  for  men,  the  infliction  of  a  doom  due  to  their  transgres- 
sions, and  is  hence  spoken  of  as  a  propitiation,  a  curse-bearing, 
a  ransom  or  redemption  price  ;  third,  that  there  was  conse- 
quently paid  through  it  a  sublime  homage  to  the  righteousness 
of  God,  which  had  been  provoked  and  offended  by  the  sins  of 
men,  whence  the  way  of  salvation  through  the  atonement  ol 
Christ  is  called  emphatically  the  revelation  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  or  an  exhibiting  of  himself  as  just  in  his  very 
mode  of  justifying  the  ungodly  ;  fourth,  that  as  the  providing 
of  this  method  of  salvation  through  the  death  of  his  dear  Son 
is  the  free  and  spontaneous  act  of  God,  it  is  also  the  grand 
manifestation  of  his  philanthropy,  or  lovingkindness  towards 
men — above  all  besides,  his  gift  and  act  of  love ;  fifth,  that 
as  thus  in  the  glorious  victim  presented  for  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  sinners  to  God,  the  divine  and  human  met  in  per- 
sonal union,  and  heaven's  mercy  and  righteousness  were  alike 
conspicuously  displayed,  so  on  the  ground  of  this  perfect  and 
complete  work,  all  who  believe  are  accepted  as  righteous  by 
the  Father,  Christ's  worth  becomes  their  worth,  and  the  life 
and  blessing,  which  for  ever  belongs  to  him  as  the  Beloved  of 
the  Father,  is  made  their  heritage  of  good.  There  are  all 
these  elements  of  a  strictly  moral  and  spiritual  kind  brought 
distinctly  out  in  Scripture  itself  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  atonement;  the  very  elements,  be  it  observed, 
which  formed  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  doctrine  when  it 
did  receive  a  full  and  systematic  development  in  the  right 
direction.  And  it  is  from  these  received  as  grounds  of  confi- 
dence and  hope,  cherished  as  seeds  of  pious  thought  and  feel- 
ing in  the  minds  of  believers,  though  not  categorically  set 
forth  in  formal  confessions,  that  our  representation  of  the 
views  of  the  early  church  should  proceed  as  its  proper  start- 
ing-point. If  there  were  still  aspects  of  the  matter  left  in 
abeyance,  points  in  regard  to  which  the  speculative  reason, 
when  expatiating  at  large  upon  the  subject,  might  find  certain 
doubts  to  resolve,  or  difficulties  to  explicate,  it  is  not  the  less 
true,  that^  the  early  Christians  had  at  first  hand  the  outlines 
of  a  doctrine  which  embraced  all  the  more  essential  elements 
belonging  to  it,  and  in  which,  as  constituting  an  immense 
advance  upon  what  had  hitherto  been  known  and  believed  in 
the  world,  both  the  reason  and  the  conscience  of  believers 
might  rest  with  comparative  satisfaction. 

Now,  here  lies  the  first,  and,  indeed,  the  ftindamental  error, 
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-which  appears  in  the  historical  representations  upon  the  sub- 
ject that  have  been  given  forth  in  Germany,  and  which  are 
now  finding  their  way  into  our  current  theological  literature 
By  much  too  little  is  allowed  in  them  of  doctrinal  truth  re- 
specting the  atonement,  as  exhibited  in  Scripture,  and  from 
Scripture  received  in  implicit,  yet  not  unintelligent,  faith  by 
those  who  took  their  impressions  fresh  from  the  teaching  of 
the  inspired  oracles.  The  two  works  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle— Bahr's  Doctrine  of  the  Church  respecting  the  Death  of 
Jesus,  during  the  Three  First  Centuries,  and  Baur's  Christian 
Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  in  its  Historical  Development — are 
the  great  authorities  in  this  special  department  of  inquiry ; 
and  they  both  alike  start  from  defective  notions  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Scripture  on  the  subject,  and  very  naturally,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  most  unhappily  and  wrongfully,  ascribe  to  the 
doctrinal  views  of  the  early  Christians  no  more  than  a  ration- 
alistic and  negative  criticism  has  left  to  their  own.  Bahr, 
indeed,  candidly  admits  this.  He  states  in  his  preface,  that 
"  people  will  readily  perceive,  from  his  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  he  had  executed  his  work,  not  from  an  historical 
alone,  but  also  from  a  dogmatical  interest ;"  and  he  acknow- 
ledges that,  "  in  such  a  case,  one  is  easily  betrayed  into  the 
mistake  of  looking  at  the  expressions  ol  the  fathers  through 
the  spectacles  of  a  preconceived  view  or  judgment.''  This  has 
the  merit  of  being,  at  least,  explicit,  as  to  the  object  of  the 
writer ;  and  when  he  proceeds  to  tell  us,  in  his  introduction, 
that  he  can  find  nothing  whatever  in  Scripture  of  a  punitive 
or  substitutionary  character  in  the  death  of  Christ,  nothing 
that  bespeaks  the  averting  of  divine  wrath  thereby  from  sin- 
ners, but  simply  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  act  of  obedience 
on  Christ's  part,  and  an  expression  of  love  on  the  Father's, 
we  know  well  enough  what  we  may  expect  him  to  make  of 
the  somewhat  vague  and  rhetorical  expressions  of  the  earlier 
fathers.  Baur,  whose  work  is  more  complete  than  Eahr's, 
and  has  had  more  influence  in  this  country,  is  less  explicit  and 
satisfactory  in  some  respects  ;  in  others,  more  so  than  his  prede- 
cessor. He  is  an  extremer  rationalist;  and  yet,  somewhat  freer 
as  a  theorist,  he  is  often  less  forced  in  his  interpretations,  and 
more  frank  in  his  avowals.     He  says,  in  his  introduction,  p.  8 — 

"  The  atonenient  must  in  itself  be  accomplished,  as  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  entire  load  of  guilt  resting  on  the  soul,  when  the  indivi- 
dual has  been  able  to  attain  to  a  truly  blessed  consciousness  of  the 
divine  favour.  But  how  this  connection  was  to  be  thought  of,  and 
in  what  sense  the  death  of  the  Redeemer  is  the  mediating  cause, 
through  which  the  reconciliation  of  man  with  God  is  made  good,  on 
that  we  nowhere  find,  even  in  the  apostle  Paul,  any  developed 
theory.     In  all  the  passages  in  which  the  apostle  speaks  of  the 
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importance  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  there  is  set  forth  no  more  than 
the  general  fact,  that  we  have  been  reconciled  through  him  to  God, 
or  this  is  presented  under  a  point  of  view,  from  which  the  internal 
mediating  link  between  the  external  fact  of  the  death,  and  the  inter- 
nal act  of  the  reconciliation,  cannot  be  definitely  apprehended." 

In  proof  of  this,  he  refers  to  2  Cor.  v.  14,  15,  and  while  ad- 
mitting that  the  death  of  Christ,  as  there  represented,  is  "  un- 
questionably vicarious,''  that  "  his  death  is  the  death  of  all,'* 
yet  he  finds  it  to  be  only  so,  "  that  what  appears  in  Christ  as 
unity  and  principle,  is  realised  in  all  others  ;"  and  he  then 
asks,  "  But  how  many  intervening  ideas  are  wanting  here  to  a 
developed  substitution-theory  ?" 

No  doubt,  there  are  here  marked  deficiencies  to  be  supplied ; 
but  then  they  are  deficiencies  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostle,  and  the  actual  exhibition  given  of  the  atonement  in 
Scripture,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  a  developed  theory  of  sub- 
stitution. For  just  supplement  a  little  Baur's  missing  ideas 
by  the  statements,  that  in  the  death  of  Christ  there  was  a 
demonstration  of  the  righteousness  of  God  in  the  punishment 
of  sin  on  one  infinitely  able  and  willing  to  bear  it ;  in  the  pro- 
vision and  offer  of  that  death  as  the  ground  of  men's  recon- 
ciliation with  God,  a  palpable  manifestation  of  his  grace  and 
lovingkindness  to  the  sinful ;  and  in  their  acceptance  of  this 
offer,  a  sincere  and  hearty  response  to  both  the  judgment  and 
the  mercy  exhibited  on  the  part  of  God,  a  loving  and  confi- 
dential return  to  him  through  his  own  appointed  medium : 
let  these  ideas  only  be  introduced,  which  we,  at  least,  have  no 
diflSculty  in  deriving  from  the  apostle,  and  very  considerable 
advances  come  to  be  made  towards  a  developed  theory  of  sub- 
stitution. But  let  one  German  theologian  correct  another. 
Take  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  as  represented  by  Fritzsche, 
in  his  work  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  the  work  of  one 
who  stands  in  the  first  class  of  philological  critics,  but  who  is 
certainly  one  of  the  last  theologians  to  be  suspected  of  stretch- 
ing any  point  to  make  out  an  orthodox  conclusion.  After 
shewing,  at  considerable  length,  that  the  apostle's  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  clearly  includes  God's  reconciliation  to  men, 
through  the  death  of  Christ,  as  well  as  men's  to  God,  he  thus 
sums  up  the  apostle's  view  of  the  matter : — "  Christ  by  his 
death  has  expiated  the  sins  of  men,  in  order  to  expiate  which, 
God,  moved  by  his  love  for  men,  gave  up  Christ  to  punish- 
ment. For,  since  God  hates  and  abominates  sins,  it  was 
necessary  that  men  who  had  by  their  sins  dishonoured  the 
divine  government,  should  be  restored  to  God's  favour  by  the 
death  of  Christ,  as  by  that  of  a  propitiatory  victim.  But  because 
God  has  kind  propensions  toward  men,  and  wishes  their  sal- 
vation, when  he  appointed  Christ  to  suffer  punishment,  he 
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did  it  that  ungodly  men  should  be  received  into  his  favour, 
and  gave  to  apostles  the  word  or  ministry  of  reconciliation,  for 
the  purpose  of  entreating  men  not  to  reject  the  offered  favour 
of  God.  For  he  alone  is  actually  reconciled  to  God,  and  made 
an  heir  of  eternal  life,  who,  by  the  exercise  of  a  sincere  faith, 
permits  himself  to  be  reconciled  to  God/'  Such  is  what 
Fritzsche  firmly  asserts  to  be  the  apostle's  meaning  (as  exhi- 
bited especially  in  Rom.  v.  5-11,  and  2  Cor.  v.  16  seq.),  and 
which,  it  will  be  observed,  prominently  displays,  what  Bahr 
says  he  could  no  way  find  in  it,  the  idea  of  punishment  on 
account  of  sin  ;  punishment  as  from  God,  in  order  that  he 
might,  consistently  with  the  honour  of  his  righteous  govern- 
ment, pardon  and  restore  the  guilty.  And  wherever  this 
element  is  admitted,  the  idea  of  satisfaction,  namely,  to  the 
justice  or  honour  of  the  Godhead,  of  necessity  comes  in  ;  an 
idea  which  is  essential  to  any  right  development  of  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement,  and  must  even  form  its  central  principle. 
It  is  through  this,  specially  and  peculiarly,  that  it  satisfies  the 
demands  of  conscience,  and  has  ever  approved  itself  to  the 
general  mind  of  the  church.  For  that  the  atonement  must 
proceed  not  merely  in  the  heart  of  man,  but  also  in  the  heart 
of  God,  that  not  man  simply,  but  God  himself  must  be  recon- 
ciled by  the  vindication  of  his  righteousness  in  the  scheme  of 
salvation,  is,  as  justly  remarked  by  Martensen,  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  church  doctrine  of  atonement,  (Dogmatik,  sec.  168). 
Writers  of  the  stamp  now  more  immediately  before  us  will 
not  admit  this ;  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  their  philosophy  ; 
and  so,  they  go  to  Scripture,  as  John  Newton  expressed  it  of 
some  in  his  day,  with  an  extinguisher  on  their  candle,  and 
declare  themselves  incapable  of  seeing  what  is  still  perfectly 
patent  to  persons  of  unbiassed  judgments  and  ordinary  under- 
standings. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  should  do 
much  the  same  with  the  Avritings  that  appeared  next  to  those 
of  the  evangelists  and  apostles.  But  let  it  only  be  granted, 
that  the  Christian  fathers,  and  the  earlier  Christians  generally, 
understood  and  accredited  the  statements  of  Scripture  respect- 
ing the  atonement,  in  their  plain  and  natural  sense,  and  there 
will  appear  to  be  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubting,  that  the 
doctrine,  as  held  by  them,  coincided  in  its  great  features  with 
that  still  held  by  the  church — those,  namely,  of  the  satisfaction- 
theory.  Hagenbach,  indeed,  has  said — but  in  this  only  follow- 
ing Bahr — that  the  fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries,  or  more, 
regarded  Christ's  death  as  a  sacrifice  and  ransom,  and  therefore 
ascribed  to  his  blood  the  power  of  cleansing  from  sin  and  guilt, 
yet  that  "  the  theory  of  satisfaction  had  not  then  been  formed, 
which  represents  Christ  as  satisfying  in  the  room  of  the  sinner 
the  punishment  due  to  him.     The  term  satisfactio,"  he  adds 
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*'  occurs,  indeed,  in  TertuUian's  writings,  but  in  a  sense  essen- 
tially different  from,  and  even  opposed  to,  the  idea  of  a  sacri- 
fice made  by  a  substitute/'  True  enough,  no  doubt,  as  regards 
the  mere  use  of  a  term,  which  has  sometimes  been  improperly 
pressed  into  the  service  by  orthodox  writers ;  and  true  also,  as 
regards  the  general  subject,  in  so  far  that  there  was  no  attempt 
in  those  earlier  times  to  expound  the  satisfaction- theory,  by  a 
laboured  investigation  of  the  reasons  that  could  be  brought  in 
support  of  it,  or  of  the  objections  to  which  on  grounds  of  rea- 
son or  propriety  it  might  seem  liable.  But  surely  the  theory 
might,  as  to  its  ground-elements,  exist  in  men's  Christian  con- 
sciousness, and  find  substantial  expression  in  their  simple  utter- 
ances of  faith  and  hope,  though  not  systematically  arranged  or 
elaborately  wrought  out ;  and  in  reality  it  was  so  held — it  could 
not  fail  to  be  held — whenever  the  death  of  Christ  was  viewed 
in  the  light  of  a  vicarious  suffering  or  punishment  for  the  sins 
of  men,  ordained  and  accepted  by  God.  \\i  that  aspect  of  the 
matter,  so  distinctly  and  repeatedly  presented  in  Scripture, 
lies  the  heart  and  kernel  of  the  satisfaction-theory.  Nor  does 
anything  more  seem  necessary  to  find  it  in,  at  least,  the  better 
writings  of  Christian  antiquity,  than  to  contemplate  the  pas- 
sages bearing  on  it  in  the  proper  light,  and  to  read  them  from 
the  natural  point  of  view. 

Let  it  only  be  considered,  how  near  it  lay  to  the  early  fathers 
to  fall  in,  though  it  were  but  on  comparatively  slender  grounds, 
with  the  notion  of  the  atonement  as  a  penalty  and  a  satisfac- 
tion :  their  relations  and  training  in  heathenism  had  specially 
prepared  them  for  it.  The  altars  which  they  had  there  seen 
from  their  childhood  receiving  the  blood  of  expiatory  victims, 
were  so  many  virtual  confessions  to  men's  conscious  desert  of 
punishment,  and  the  need  in  which  they  stood  of  having  satis- 
faction rendered  to  the  offended  justice  of  heaven.  Their  reli- 
gion was  emphatically  one  of  dread ;  and  though  there  were 
not  wanting  on  occasions  gladsome  eucharistical  offerings,  yet 
what  chiefly  drew  the  worshipper  to  the  altar — what  invari- 
ably did  so  in  the  most  solemn  moments  of  his  history,  was  the 
conviction  that  the  powers  above  were  frowning  down  upon 
him  in  anger,  and  that  by  suitable  piacular  sacrifices  he  must 
seek  to  propitiate  their  favour.  "  Even  the  blithest  Greek," 
says  one  of  the  most  profound  inquirers  into  the  subject  of 
ancient  mythology,  "  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  a  secret  fear 
before  each  of  his  gods :  in  their  working  lay  a  sort  of  demo- 
niacal agency.  Every  manifestation  of  a  heathen  deity  had 
something  fearfully  strange  about  it  (unheimliches,  strange,  and 
so  alarming) ;  and  the  felt  nearness  of  the  gods,  even  at  the 
most  joyous  festivals,  was  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  terror. 
People  always  felt  themselves  in  the  presence  of  a  dark  nature- 
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power,  on  which  they  knew  not  how  to  reckon.  Who  could 
tell  what  the  deity  might  suspend  over  him,  an  abject  weak 
mortal?  As  the  spring  and  the  river  freshen  the  atmosphere, 
invigorate  plants,  beasts,  and  men,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  form  of  rushing  torrents,  overflow  their  banks,  lay  fields 
desolate,  carry  men  and  beasts  along  with  them  in  their  sweep, 
so  could  the  unbounded  might  of  the  gods  manifest  itself  at 
any  moment  in  its  most  terrific  outbursts."*  Hence  also  was 
it,  that  heathen  sacrifice  ever  tended  to  the  shedding  of  human 
blood  as  its  proper  culmination — nothing  less  being  deemed, 
in  moments  of  deeper  conviction  or  more  fearful  apprehension, 
an  ofiering  of  sufficient  value  to  avert  the  judgment  due  to 
human  guilt  and  disobedience.  The  grand  difficulty,  in  fact, 
was,  how  to  meet  the  demand  raised  in  the  conscience  for 
satisfaction — a  difficulty  which  heathenism  was  impotent  to 
solve  ;  so  that  while  the  bosom  of  the  worshipper  was  ever  and 
anon  haunted  by  a  sense  of  divine  wrath,  the  idea  of  divine 
love  might  be  said  to  be  altogether  foreign  to  it.  What,  then, 
we  ask,  must  have  been  the  case  with  men,  enveloped  in  such 
an  atmosphere,  themselves  trained  under  its  influence,  when, 
passing  within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church,  they  heard, 
from  the  teaching  of  its  sacred  oracles,  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
human  flesh,  dying  for  human  guilt,  giving  himself  as  a  pro- 
pitiation for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  with  the  sacrifice  of 
his  own  life  purchasing  reconciliation  for  men?  What  thought 
could  take  possession  of  their  minds,  but  that  here  at  length 
was  the  satisfaction  to  God's  righteousness,  so  long  desired  and 
sought  for,  yet  never  found  ?  If  in  the  present  age,  when  men 
are  familiarized  to  the  idea  of  God's  grace  and  lovingkindness 
revealed  in  the  gospel,  they  too  often  shew  an  inclination  to 
call  in  question  the  need  of  such  an  atonement — as  if  it  were 
incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  divine  love — in  those  ancient 
times  the  tendency  must  have  been  all  the  other  way.  Grant 
but  the  love,  and  men  would  feel  that  no  more  appropriate 
or  thankworthy  expression  of  it  could  be  thought  of,  than 
that  of  providing,  through  a  sacrifice  of  infinite  worth,  for  the 
complete  discharge  of  human  guilt,  and  the  permanent  relief 
of  troubled  consciences. 

To  the  same  result  tended  the  stream  of  influences  coming 
from  the  true,  as  well  as  the  false,  in  the  religions  of  antiquity. 
"When  the  Christian,''  says  Creuzer,  in  the  chapter  above 
referred  to,  and  contrasting  his  happy  condition  in  this  respect 
with  the  heathen,  who  could  associate  the  idea  of  father  with 
any  of  his  gods,  only  in  the  sense  of  physical  paternity,  "When 

*  Creuzer,  Symbolik,  vol.  i.  p.  172 ;  conip.  also  for  similar  and  more  extended 
testimonies,  Hardwicke's  Christ  and  Other  Masters,  part  iv.  p.  75 ;  Thompson's 
Bampton  Lecture,  Lee.  ii.,  Magee  on  Atonement,  No.  v. 
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the  Christian  calls  his  God  Father,  it  is  the  expression  of  un- 
doubted confidence.  The  Christian  knows  his  God ;  what  as 
man  he  can  know  of  him,  and  requires  to  know,  that  he  does 
know."  Yes;  and  it  was  this  knowledge,  and  the  blessed 
confidence  it  inspires,  which  rendered  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  like  the  breathing  of  a  new  spring-time  on  the 
v^orld,  for  those  who  came  under  its  influence,  pouring  streams 
of  refreshment  into  their  experience,  and  sending  them  on  a 
career  of  generous,  self-denying,  active  benevolence,  of  which 
no  example,  of  a  general  kind,  had  hitherto  been  seen  among 
men.  But  something  more  was  needed  to  attain  such  a  state, 
than  the  authors  we  are  now  dealing  with  acknowledge,  and, 
we  are  afraid,  Creuzer  himself  would  be  willing  to  allow.  It 
was  not  merely  the  writings  and  the  altars  of  heathenism, 
which  testified  of  the  wrath  of  deity  and  the  difficulty  of  ap- 
peasing it:  the  same  was  inscribed  upon  the  writings  and 
altars  of  Judaism,  and  inscribed,  we  may  say,  in  still  deeper 
lines.  For  what  in  the  one  appeared  dependent,  to  some 
extent,  on  the  caprice  of  arbitrary  will  (the  gods  themselves 
being  by  no  means  free  from  corruption),  was  seen  in  the  other 
immovably  rooted  in  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature,  and 
enshrined  in  the  principles  of  an  eternal  law,  which  can  no 
more  renounce  its  claims,  than  the  God,  who  issues  it,  can 
lay  aside  his  essential  powers  and  prerogatives.  By  the  neces- 
sity of  his  moral  nature,  Jehovah  is  a  consuming  fire  to  sinners, 
unapproachable  to  them  but  through  a  medium  of  satisfaction  : 
— hence  the  awful  truth,  which  perpetually  resounds  from  the 
religion  of  the  old  covenant,  that  without  shedding  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission  of  sin  ;  and  the  farther  truth,  of  which 
ample  evidence  also  remains,  that  for  those  who  had  obtained 
remission,  as  it  could  then  be  found,  and  were  in  consequence 
loosed  from  their  chains,  the  clank  of  those  chains  was  still 
heard,  as  it  were,  in  the  depths  of  their  soul ;  they  could  not 
entirely  rid  themselves  of  the  fear  that  hath  torment,  nor  call 
God  in  the  proper  sense  Father.  And  when  the  mighty 
change  came,  by  which  this  was  to  be  efi^ected,  it  was  not  the 
simple  exercise  and  manifestation  of  mercy  that  could  do  it ; 
no,  but  mercy  grounded  on  an  adequate  satisfaction  for  human 
guilt,  and  thereby  meeting  the  deepest  fears  and  wants  of 
human  consciousness.  It  was  thus  alone  that  Christianity 
could,  and  thus  that  it  actually  did,  for  thoughtful  and  believ- 
ing men,  clear  the  spiritual  heavens  of  the  gloom  which  sin 
had  spread  over  them,  and  shed  abroad  that  calm  assurance 
and  buoyant  energy  of  soul  which  achieved  the  blessed  results 
and  triumphant  march  of  early  Christianity. 

Now,  it  is  only  when  we  throw  ourselves  back  on  ancient 
times  with  the  impressions,  which  such  considerations  are  fitted 
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to  produce,  that  "we  are  in  a  condition  for  taking  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  notices  that  appear  in  the  earlier  Christian  writings  of 
the  atonement.  For  a  considerable  time,  it  is  only  in  the  form 
of  allusions  or  brief  remarks  that  the  subject  is  made  mention 
of;  the  great  body  of  patristic  literature  for  the  first  four 
centuries,  being  first  of  a  practical  nature,  and  then,  when  it 
becomes  controversial,  discussing  topics  only  incidentally 
bearing  on  the  character  of  Christ's  death.  Many  of  the  pas- 
sages, therefore,  are  not  of  themselves  decisive  either  way ;  none 
belonging  to  what  are  called  the  apostolic  fathers  can  fiiirly  be 
reckoned  such.  Only,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  views  already 
indicated,  to  find  them  ever  and  anon  pointing  to  Christ's  suffer- 
ings and  death,  as  having  in  them  a  priceless  value,  and  quoting 
the  passages  of  Scripture,  in  particuar  Isa.  liii.,  in  which  these 
are  set  forth.  When  Clement,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
calls  upon  his  readers  to  "  look  stedfastly  to  the  blood  of  Christ, 
which  was  shed  for  our  salvation,  and  to  consider  how  precious 
it  was  in  the  sight  of  God  ;"  to  reverence,  as  he  again  expresses 
it,  ''the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  blood  was  given  for  us  ;" 
and  when  Polycarp  speaks  of  Jesus,  as  "  having  suffered  him- 
self to  be  brought  even  unto  death  for  our  sins,"  or  as  "  having 
borne  our  sins  in  his  body  on  the  tree  :"< — the  language,  of 
course,  might  be  explained  so  as  to  import  something  less  than 
a  vicarious  and  penal  bearing  of  our  sins  on  the  cross,  but  read 
in  the  light  of  the  ideas  associated  with  ancient  sacrifice, 
whether  among  Jews  or  Gentiles,  it  is  most  naturally  regarded 
as  conveying  that  sense.  A  greatly  more  explicit  statement, 
however,  meets  us  in  a  production,  which  is  now  commonly 
assigned  to  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  apostolic 
age — the  epistle  to  Diognetus.  There  it  is  said  of  God,  **  He 
himself  undertook  our  sins  ;  himself  gave  his  own  son  a  ransom 
{XvT^ov)  for  us,  the  holy  for  the  sinful,  the  blameless  for  the 
wicked,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  the  incorruptible  for  the  cor- 
ruptible, the  immortal  for  the  mortal.  For  what  else  than  his 
righteousness  was  able  to  cover  our  sins  !  Wherein  could  we 
sinful  and  ungodly  ones  be  justified  but  in  the  only  Son  of 
God  ?  0  sweet  exchange,"  &;c.  Bahr,  on  quoting  this  passage, 
refers  to  a  remark  of  Miinscher,  in  which  the  epithet  strong 
had  been  applied  to  it,"  from  its  appearing  so  expressly  to  indi- 
cate the  ideas  of  substitution  and  judicial  suffering — but  adds 
that  it  is  not  a  whit  stronger  than  certain  passages  in  New 
Testament  Scripture,  which  his  criticism  had  already  found  to 
contain  nothing  of  those  ideas,  and  then  proceeds  to  shew  that 
they  are  not  here  either.  For  us,  and,  we  should  think,  for 
the  great  majority  of  unbiassed  readers,  the  perfect  accordance 
of  the  above  language  with  that  of  some  of  the  leading  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  on  the  atonement,  is  itself  conclusive  of 
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their  import,  as  embodying  the  church  doctrine  on  the  subject. 
As  to  the  objections  urged  by  Bahr,  that  Christ's  salvation  is 
represented  as  the  gift  of  God's  love,  and  Christ's  work  in 
accomplishing  it  as  the  fulfilment  of  righteousness — whence 
there  could  be  no  infliction  of  wrath  on  the  one  part,  or  the 
enduring  of  a  penalty  on  the  other  ;  it  is  quite  of  a  piece  with 
the  old  Socinian  arguments  against  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
which  went  on  the  principle,  that  every  text  which  proved  the 
humanity  disproved  the  divinity.  Why  not  both  in  the  one 
case,  as  well  as  in  the  other  ?  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
atonement,  rightly  understood,  that  it  should  carry  with  it  a 
righteous  obedience,  and  be  the  expression  of  divine  love — 
that  it  should  be,  in  fact,  the  consummation  of  all  righteous- 
ness and  all  love  ;  but  this  no  way  hinders  that  it  should  be  also 
a  vicarious  satisfaction  for  human  guilt.  For  herein  precisely 
lies  the  glory  of  the  atonement  as  a  provision  of  God,  and  its 
marvellous  adaptation  to  our  state,  that  it  at  once  does  homage 
to  the  claims  of  a  violated  law,  and  gives  expression  to  the 
infinite  mercy  of  a  loving  God — and  so,  makes  its  appeal  to  the 
different  parts  of  our  complex  nature,  by  ratifying  for  ever  the 
stern  findings  of  conscience,  and,  at  the  same  time,  calling  into 
liveliest  play,  the  feelings  of  dependence,  gratitude,  and  love. 

Justin  Martyr  is  the  next  witness  of  any  moment,  writing  a 
little  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  In  many  pas- 
sages his  language  is  of  the  kind  already  mentioned,  allusive 
merely,  and  rather  presupposing  definite  views  on  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  Christ  derived  from  Scripture,  than  designed 
to  impart  them.  He  designates  the  death  of  Christ  a  sacrifice 
for  sinners,  as  the  passover  was  for  ancient  Israel,  and  declares 
that,  through  his  blood,  salvation  was  obtained  for  men,  (Trypho. 
0.  40,  111).  But  the  passage  in  which  he  has  given  fullest  ex- 
pression to  his  views,  is  the  following : — 

"  The  whole  race  of  men  shall  be  found  underlying  the  curse  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Moses,  for  it  is  said,  *  Cursed  is  every  one  who 
does  not  continue  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do 
them.'  And  no  one  has  exactly  done  all  things,  though  there  are 
these  who  have,  more  or  less  than  others,  kept  what  is  commanded. 
But  if  those  subject  to  the  law  appear  to  he  under  the  curse,  because 
they  have  not  observed  all  its  precepts,  must  not  the  Grentiles  be 
much  more  so,  who  worship  idols  and  do  many  abominable  things  ? 
Therefore,  if  for  men  of  every  tribe  the  Father  of  all  was  minded,  that 
Christ  should  take  upon  him  the  curses  of  all,  knowing  that  he 
could  raise  him  after  he  had  been  crucified  and  dead,  wherefore  do 
ye  make  account  of  him  as  accursed,  who  bore  the  suffering  of  such 
things  according  to  the  will  of  the  Father  ?  and  do  not  rather  bewail 
yourselves  ?  For  though  both  his  Father  and  himself  effected,  that 
he  should  so  suffer  for  the  human  race,  yet  ye  did  not,  as  of  the 
mind  of  God,  act  your  part  in  the  matter."  (Trypho.  c.  &5.) 
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The  plain  import  of  this  statement  appears  to  be,  that  as  all  men 
are  naturally  under  the  curse  by  reason  of  sin,  and  Christ  has 
come  to  redeem  them,  so  he  has,  by  the  will  of  the  Father  and 
his  own  will,  borne  the  curse  in  their  stead — pointing,  surely, 
to  a  judicial  procedure,  and  implying  the  infliction  and  en- 
durance of  a  penalty,  or  a  satisfaction  to  the  demands  of 
righteousness.  True,  Justin  reprimands  the  Jews  for  treating 
Christ,  who  so  suff'ered,  as  an  accursed  one,  and  elsewhere  says, 
it  was  not  as  if  God  cursed  this  crucified  one,  nor  was  he  cursed 
by  the  law,  (c.  dQ>,  111) — qualifications  which  are  held  to  be 
utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  ideas  of  substitution  and  penal 
suffering  apparently  couched  in  the  preceding  passage.  But 
they  are  really  of  a  nature  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  apostle 
when  he  says,  that  God  made  Christ  to  be  sin,  while  still  he 
knew  no  sin — that  is,  he  had  none  personally,  though,  as  the 
representative  of  guilty  men,  all  sin  was  laid  on  him.  In  like 
manner  here,  the  law  did  not  condemn  Christ  as  an  individual, 
nor  for  anything  of  his  own  was  he  accursed  of  the  Father ; 
the  Jews,  therefore,  acted  most  wickedly  in  treating  him  as  an 
accursed  person,  while  yet  the  curse  with  its  fearful  heritage 
of  evil  had  to  be  borne  by  him  in  working  out  the  salvation 
of  men.  There  is  nothing  strange  or  inexplicable  in  this,  if 
only  Justin  is  understood  to  speak  from  the  point  of  view 
natural  to  those,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  sacrifices  of 
expiation  as  the  ground  of  pardon  and  acceptance  with  heaven. 
Semisch,  indeed,  has  said,*  "Justin  can  by  no  means  be  un- 
derstood to  assert,  that  Christ  bore  the  punishment  of  sin  for 
men,  and  in  his  own  person  made  expiation  for  them ;  he  can 
only  mean,  that  Christ  took  upon  himself  the  sins  of  men, 
which  deserved  the  curse,  in  order  to  take  them  away  : — but 
how  ?  remains  unanswered.  Justin  gives  no  solution,  he  had 
none.''  This  seems  much  the  same  with  affirming,  that  Justin 
came  to  the  subject  with  no  definite  idea  in  his  mind,  on 
atonement  by  sacrifice,  and  satisfied  himself  with  words  re- 
specting the  propitiation  of  Christ  which  conveyed  no  intelli- 
gible meaning.  But  if  the  bearing  of  a  curse  is,  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage, the  enduring  of  a  penalty,  if  the  bearing  of  the  curse  ot 
sin  is  the  enduring  of  Sideserved  penalty, a  homage  due  ioinjured 
righteousness,  then  Justin's  words  have  either  no  meaning  at 
all,  or  they  mean,  that  Christ  did  bear  the  punishment  of  sin 
for  men,  and  did  offer  satisfaction  to  the  divine  righteousness. 
Between  these  passages,  that  have  been  adduced  from  Justin 
and  others,  and  passages  found  in  writers  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  which  are  admitted  by  Baur  (Bahr  does  not 
come  down  so  far)  to  contain  the  idea  of  satisfaction,  there  is 
no  material  difference  that  we  can  perceive.  For  example, 
*  Life  and  Times  of  Justin  Martyn,  ii.  p.  338,  Eng.  Trans. 
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Eusebius  says  of  Christ  (Dem.  Ev.  x.  1),  "Being  for  us  punished, 
and  bearing  the  chastisement  which  he,  indeed,  deserved  not, 
but  which  was  due  to  us  for  the  multitude  of  things  we  had 
done  amiss,  he  became  to  us  the  procuring  cause  of  the  for- 
giveness of  sins — drawing  upon  himself  the  curse  awarded  to 
us,  and  becoming  a  curse  for  us/'  Hilary,  of  Poitiers,  says, 
on  Ps.  liii.  12,  "His  suffering  unto  death  was  voluntarily 
undertaken,  while  it  was  going  to  satisfy  a  penal  charge/' 
Ambrose  also  (De  Fuga,  c.  7),  "  Jesus,  therefore,  took  upon 
him  flesh,  that  he  might  abolish  the  curse  of  flesh,  which 
sinned ;  and  he  was  made  for  us  a  curse,  that  blessing  might 
destroy  the  curse.  He  undertook  death,  that  the  sentence 
(viz.  of  death)  might  be  fulfilled,  that  he  might  satisfy  the 
judgment  pronounced,  in  cursing  the  peccant  flesh  even  unto 
death.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  done  contrary  to  the  mind  of 
God,  since  the  condition  of  the  divine  sentence  was  fulfilled/' 
In  such  statements,  there  is  evidently  much  the  same  form  of 
representation  as  those  formerly  adduced  from  earlier  writers. 
What  Baur,  therefore,  says  of  the  one,  is  really  applicable  to 
the  whole :  "  The  idea  of  satisfaction  is  at  least  expressed  in 
them,  and  an  occasion  already  given  for  the  satisfaction-theory 
taking  shape  and  form.  .  .  .  The  elements  of  the  theory  meet 
us  even  now  (meet  us  we  would  say  from  the  first),  although 
still  in  a  scattered,  not  properly  developed  form.  Among  the 
particular  representations  especially  deserving  of  notice  in 
this  respect  is,  along  with  the  ideas  of  substitution  and  vicari- 
ous penal  suffering,  that  which  now  began  to  be  unfolded  of 
an  infinite  worth  in  the  passion  of  the  God-man,"  (p.  100). 
This  idea,  however,  was  not  wanting  in  the  earlier  writings, 
and  is  distinctly  indicated  in  the  epistle  to  Diognetus. 

It  would  scarcely  be  right  to  close  this  part  of  the  discus- 
sion without  referring  to  the  two  greatest  doctrinal  authorities 
of  the  more  peculiarly  controversial  period  of  the  ancient 
church — Athanasius  and  Augustine;  the  rather  so,  as  their 
views  have  been  someAvhat  meagrely  exhibited  by  Baur.  In 
both  these  writers  we  find  all  the  fundamental  ideas  now 
stated,  if  not  very  frequently,  yet  quite  clearly  expressed  ;  and 
expressed,  we  should  notice,  not  as  if  anything  novel  was  ad- 
vanced, but  rather  as  if  utterance  was  only  given  to  what  is 
plainly  taught  in  Scripture,  and  could  not  but  be  believed  by 
intelligent  Christians.  Thus  Athanasius,  in  his  work  on  the 
Incarnation,  having  spoken  of  the  universal  corruption  and 
death  which  flowed  from  the  fall,  and  its  connection  with  the 
law  of  God,  states  that  there  was  no  possible  recovery  from 
the  evil  but  through  the  Word :  "For  since  the  Word  is  of  the 
Father,  and  is  over  all,  he  consequently  alone  was  able  to 
accomplish  the  restoration  of  all ;  and  alone  fit  to  suffer  for 
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all,  and  intercede  for  them  with  the  Father,"  (sec.  7).  Again, 
"  Having  taken  from  us  a  like  body,  because  all  was  subject  to 
the  corruption  of  death,  he  delivered  it  for  all  (avW  cravrwi/)  to 
death,  and  presented  it  to  the  Father,  acting  therein  after  his 
own  lovingkindness,  in  order  that,  since  all  died  in  him,  the 
law  as  to  corruption  in  men  might  be  abolished,''  etc.  (sec.  8). 
This  presentation  of  his  body,  Athanasius,  in  the  next  section, 
calls  "  a  victim  and  sacrifice  free  of  all  blemish,"  "  a  substitute 
for  all  {avri'^vy^ov  vts^  rravruv) ;  and  SO  fulfilled  by  his  death  that 
which  was  due.''  The  same  thoughts  substantially  are  again 
reiterated  in  other  places — especially  sections  20  and  25 — and 
the  necessity  urged  of  Christ's  being  made  a  curse  for  us,  in 
order  that  he  might  take  away  the  curse  from  us.  These 
things  are  sufficiently  explicit  on  the  great  points  at  issue ; 
and  yet  they  are  associated  with  a  good  deal  that  is  defective 
and  fanciful  in  the  mode  of  exhibition ;  so  that  here,  as  so 
generally  happens  in  regard  to  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  one 
must  look  to  the  substance  of  their  views,  rather  than  to  the 
explanations  and  reasons  with  which  these  are  accompanied, 
if  one  would  deal  fairly  by  their  doctrinal  position.  In  the 
treatise  just  referred  to,  its  great  author  confined  his  view  far 
too  exclusively  to  the  mere  bodily  death  of  Christ,  and  its  re- 
lation to  men's  subjection  to  the  law  of  mortality ;  giving 
thereby  such  a  ground  and  colour  to  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris, 
that  had  he  not  lived  to  utter  personally  his  repudiation  of  it, 
he  might  not  unnaturally  have  been  thought  disposed  to  lean 
in  that  direction.  And  then  among  his  reasons  for  Christ's 
death  by  crucifixion,  rather  than  any  other  mode,  we  .find  him 
pressing  such  considerations  as  these,  that  thus  the  Lord's 
arms  were  extended  with  a  view  to  his  embracing  in  his  me- 
diation both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  that  being  lifted  up  into 
the  air  he  thereby  purged  the  air  as  the  seat  of  demoniacal 
power.  One  must  make  allowance  for  such  things  ;  they  are 
incidental  and  subsidiary  ;  and  though  they  mar  the  complete- 
ness, they  do  not  alter  the  essential  nature  of  the  argument, 
in  which  the  atonement  is  contemplated  mainly  with  reference 
to  the  law  of  God,  and  as  involving  the  ideas  of  vicarious  obe- 
dience and  penal  satisfaction. 

Augustine,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  character  of  his 
mind,  is  even  more  full  and  explicit  on  the  subject  of  the 
atonement  than  Athanasius,  though  not  without  similar  ex- 
crescences. To  say  nothing  of  many  passages,  which  speak 
generally  of  the  preciousness  of  Christ's  blood,  and  of  the  re- 
demption purchased  by  it,  we  find  him  writing  more  particu- 
larly thus  :  "  Being  naturally  a  mass  of  sin,  we  have  become 
a  mass  of  wrath.  lit  seemed,  however,  good  to  him  to  redeem 
us  in  his  mercy  with  so  great  a  price.     He  gave  for  us  the 
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blood  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  who  was  born  in  innocence, 
lived  in  innocence,  died  in  innocence.  He  who  has  bought 
us  at  so  great  a  cost,  does  not  wish  those  whom  he  has  bought 
to  perish/'  (vol.  v.  ser.  xxii).  In  connection  with  the  naj'^ior- 
so  often  referred  to  already  in  Gal.,  iii.  13,  he  says  ;»'r.'^.  fo 
Faust,  xiv.  6),  "  He  disdained  not  to  undertake  the  curse  which 
accompanies  death — even  he,  who  as  God's  Son  was  always 
alive  in  his  own  righteousness,  but  dead  on  account  of  our 
delinquencies,  which  by  reason  of  our  punishment  were  taken 
up  into  his  flesh.  Thus  and  always  blessed  in  his  own  right- 
eousness, but  curst  on  account  of  our  faults,  which  were  borne 
in  death  for  our  punishment.''  Many  similar  passages  might 
be  quoted — such  as  at  De  Actis  cum  Felice,  1.  ii.  sec.  11,  ser. 
cxxxiv.  sec.  5,  and  particularly  De  Trinitate,  1.  iv.  sec.  14,  15, 
where,  speaking  of  Christ's  death  as  a  sacrifice,  he  shews  how 
all  the  conditions  of  a  true  and  availing  sacrifice  met  in  it ; 
viz.,  that  it  was  offered  to  the  one  true  God,  by  a  holy  and 
righteous  priest,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  sinners  to  God, 
and  purging  away  their  sins.  It  is  true,  that  he  has  laid  him- 
self open  to  censure  by  certain  other  statements,  in  which  he 
has  exhibited  the  redemptive  aspect  of  the  atonement  with 
reference  to  Satan's  dominion  over  fallen  mankind,  and  to 
which  we  shall  refer  in  the  sequel.  But  it  is  clear  from  the 
references  now  given,  that  according  to  Augustine  the  'primary 
object  of  the  atonement  had  to  do  with  man's  relation  to  God, 
and  that  its  aim  was  accomplished  by  setting  this  right  through 
a  vicarious  sacrifice  of  unspeakable  worth,  ordained  by  God, 
and  trusted  in  by  sinful  men.  All  else  in  his  view  must  have 
been  subsidiary  and  connected  merely  with  economical  arrange- 
ments. 

In  the  representations  now  given  from  the  writers  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries — to  which  many  more  might  be 
added — it  is  perfectly  clear  (as  is,  indeed,  admitted  by  Baur, 
in  regard  to  such  of  them  as  he  notices,  p.  93),  that  the  death 
of  Christ,  in  its  sacrificial  or  atoning  value,  has  respect  directly 
and  properly  to  God  ;  to  him  it  was  held  to  be  presented ;  with 
him  it  prevails ;  in  him,  therefore,  ultimately  must  have  lain 
the  cause,  why  it  was  needed  to  remove  men's  guilt,  and  pro- 
vide the  means  of  an  effectual  reconciliation.  In  plain  terms 
— for  no  other  solution  is  conceivable — the  righteousness  of 
God  demanded  the  satisfaction.  And  there  is  no  farther  dif- 
ference between  such  representations  in  the  better  patristic 
writings,  and  those  of  orthodox  divines  of  later  times,  who 
expound  and  advocate  the  satisfaction-theory,  than  that  the 
ideas  necessarily  involved  in  the  one  class,  are  somewhat  more 
largely  unfolded  and  guardedly  expressed  in  the  other.  Take, 
fur  example,  the  following  statement  of  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
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ject  from  an  orthodox  systematic  divine  of  the  present  day, 
and  mark  how  entirely  it  runs  in  the  channel  of  the  thoughts 
and  expressions  already  produced. 
aeai.-^  T^i^o  perfect  atonement  includes,  not  merely  the  confession  and 
own  1^^:  sense  of  sin,  but  also  a  voluntary  surrender  to  the  punish- 
ment, to  the  suffering  which  is  the  desert  of  sin.  But  all  that  in  this 
respect  belongs  to  sin,  concentrates  itself  in  the  death,  which  is  the 
wages  of  sin.  Now,  while  Christ,  as  the  sinless  one,  had  not  to 
suffer  for  his  own  sins,  he  yet  suffered  what  sinners  deserved  to 
suffer,  subjection  to  death — that  death  which  has  in  it  the  sting  of 
sin.  That  the  Lord  died  the  death,  which  is  the  wages  of  sin,  is 
involved  in  the  fact,  that  he  died  on  the  cross  the  death  of  a  male- 
factor. But  the  sting  in  this  death  is  the  sin  of  the  world,  which 
he  bore  upon  his  heart  as  the  high  priest ;  it  is  the  penal  judgment 
of  God,  which  was  laid  upon  his  soul.  While  he  thus  freely  sur- 
rendered himself  to  punishment,  freely  gave  his  whole  undivided 
person  to  death,  he  nailed  our  condemnation  to  the  cross.  In  fully 
bearing  the  punishment  righteousness  was  satisfied,  and  the  perfect 
sacrifice  was  offered  for  the  remission  of  sins.  .  .  .  For  believers, 
death  has  henceforth  lost  its  sting;  in  him,  in  whom  they  have 
found  a  reconciled  Grod,  they  have  died  to  the  fear  of  death,  to  death 
itself,  whose  sting  is  sin,  and  the  righteous  judgment  of  Grod.''* 

There  are,  then,  the  best  grounds  for  holding,  that  the  satis- 
faction-theory of  the  atonement,  though  not  in  its  formal 
development,  yet  in  its  fundamental  ideas  and  great  principles, 
was  from  the  commencement  the  doctrine  of  the  church  : — the 
doctrine  first  of  the  apostles,  as  taught  in  New  Testament 
Scripture,  and  then  the  doctrine  of  the  sounder  and  better  por- 
tion of  the  fathers.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  much  regret,  that 
from  the  defective  and  one-sided  views  of  the  authors,  who  have 
been  at  most  pains  in  recent  times  to  investigate  the  history 
of  the  doctrine,  the  earlier  and,  in  some  respects,  most  import- 
ant section  of  the  history  should  have  come  to  be  so  imperfectly 
exhibited,  and  from  them  so  frequently  reproduced  as  if  per- 
fectly fair  and  trustworthy.  If  it  should  become  matter  of 
general  credence,  that  the  substitutionary  and  penal  character 
of  the  atonement  was  so  slow  to  be  got  at,  and  so  long  in  ob- 
taining articulate  expression  in  the  church,  the  conclusion  will 
be  regarded  as  inevitable,  that  it  is  neither  so  important  in 
itself,  nor  so  clearly  Scriptural,  as  is  commonly  understood. 
This  is  precisely  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Bahr,  as  the  result 
of  his  investigations.  There  may  also  be  the  greater  readiness 
to  fall  in  with  the  historical  misrepresentation,  as  there  are 
not  wanting  materials  (if  adroitly  worked  up)  to  countenance 
it,  and  to  impart  to  it  a  certain  air  of  plausibility.  To  under- 
stand this  more  distinctly,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that 

*  Martensen  Christliche  Dogmatik,  sec.  167,  and  comp.  especially  Athanasius 
De  Incar.  Verbi,  and  Aug.  De  Trinitate,  1.  iv. 
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a  twofold  view  may  be  taken,  and,  indeed,  ever  has  been  taken, 
of  the  nature  and  bearing  of  Christ's  work— for  which  the 
appropriate  names  are  atonement,  and  redemption,  or  ransom. 
Considered  in  the  light  of  an  atonement,  it  has  respect  pro- 
perly to  guilt,  or  to  sin  in  its  character  as  a  debt  incurred 
against  the  justice  of  God — a  demerit  inferring  liability  to 
punishment.  Considered  in  the  light  of  a  redemption,  it  has 
respect  properly  to  sin  itself,  as  in  its  own  nature,  or  in  its 
adjuncts,  a  hostile  power  from  which  deliverance  must  be  ob- 
tained, if  real  blessing  is  to  be  found.  The  two  stand  closely 
connected  together,  and  both  in  practical  experience,  and  in 
doctrinal  teaching,  are  constantly  intermingling  with  each 
other.  But  they  still  are  different  aspects  of  the  subject,  and 
the  one  also  higher  than  the  other.  The  relation  to  guilt  is 
the  more  inward  and  fundamental,  since  it  touches  directly  on 
what  pertains  to  the  nature,  authority,  and  government  of 
God  ;  while  the  evils  external  or  internal,  demoniacal  or  per- 
sonal, from  which  redemption  comes  to  set  us  free,  are  but  the 
results  in  experience,  that  spring  from  the  disturbance  occa- 
sioned to  that  primary  relationship  ;  they  are  the  penal  conse* 
quences  of  alienation  from  the  favour  and  protection  of  heaven. 

Now,  it  is  quite  possible,  and  not  very  difficult,  instead  of 
keeping  these  two  aspects  of  Christ's  work  in  their  due  har- 
mony and  order,  to  play  off  the  one  against  the  other,  so  as 
virtually  to  displace  either ;  quite  possible,  also,  in  an  histori- 
cal representation  of  the  views  of  the  fathers,  to  invert,  in  a 
great  measure,  their  relative  positions,  and  give  to  the  less  the 
place  that  properly  belongs  to  the  more  important.  This  is 
what  has  actually  been  done  by  both  the  authorities  more  im- 
mediately before  us.  Thus  Baur,  while  he  sets  out  rightly  in 
his  historical  inquiry,  has  proceeded  but  a  short  way  on  his 
course,  when,  by  this  sort  of  inversion,  he  deviates  into  the 
wrong  track.  In  order,  he  says,  to  a  proper  doctrinal  develop- 
ment, 

*'  The  death  of  Jesus  must  be  set  forth  under  the  aspect  of  a  defi- 
nite doctrinal  idea.  This  idea  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  right- 
eousness, since  with  that  idea  the  removal  of  guilt,  necessary  to  the 
reconciliation  of  man  with  God,  must  come  into  conflict.  The  pecu- 
liar thing,  however  (and  here  the  deviation  begins),  is,  that  the 
righteousness  was  at  first  in  no  way  regarded  as  an  inherent  property, 
grounded  in  the  very  nature  of  God,  but  was  only  connected  with 
an  extended  relationship.  Not  the  righteousness,  through  which 
God  is  dependent  only  on  himself,  but  the  righteousness,  which, 
with  respect  to  God's  relation  to  the  devil,  and  with  reference  to  the 
devil's  existing  right  over  men,  must  not  be  violated  :— this,  before 
all,  had  to  receive  satisfaction,  in  order  to  free  men  from  the  guilt 
of  sin,  and  reconcile  them  to  God.  Hence,  the  nearest  point  from 
which  the  development  of  the  doctrine  proceeded,  lay  in  the  rela- 
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tion  wherein  the  devil  had  for  long  been  regarded  as  standing  to  the 
sins  of  men.  As  the  devil  was  the  author  of  sin,  and  through  the 
sin,  into  which  he  seduced  men,  had  brought  them  under  his  sway, 
so  he  must  be  thought  of  as  having  a  special  interest  in  the  deliver- 
ance of  men  from  sin  and  its  guilt."  (P.  27.) 

Taking  this  statement,  as  it  was  plainly  intended,  for  a  just 
representation  of  the  prevalent  tone  of  thinking  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Christ's  death  during  the  first  two  or  three  centuries, 
it  may  be  said  to  carry  improbability  on  its  front.  It  could 
only  be  correct,  if  in  the  Christian  consciousness  of  those 
primitive  times  the  more  remote  and  secondary  bearing  of  the 
truth  had  somehow  taken  a  firmer  hold  and  a  deeper  root 
than  the  primary  and  fundamental — a  supposition  not  readily 
to  be  credited.  There  is  nothing  more  distinctive  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Scripture — even  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  New — than  the  searching  and  earnest  manner  in 
which  it  deals  with  the  consciences  of  men  ;  and,  as  connected 
with  this,  the  immediate,  face  to  face  intercourse,  into  which 
it  brings  their  soul  with  God.  The  felt  apprehension,  thence 
arising,  of  his  truth  and  righteousness  pours  such  a  clear  and 
penetrating  light  within,  and  sheds  such  a  character  on  the  sin 
which  has  been  harboured  there,  as  of  necessity  forces  their  re- 
gards upwards,  to  direct  communications  with  heaven.  Not 
with  flesh  and  blood,  not  even  with  principalities  and  powers, 
can  they  then  consult,  but  only  with  the  Holy  One,  whose  law 
they  have  violated,  whose  righteous  condemnation  they  have 
incurred  ;  and  never  till  they  see  their  relation  set  right  with 
him,  and  on  grounds  such  as  he  may  approve  and  own,  can 
they  assure  themselves  of  the  enjoyment  of  security  and  peace. 
The  first  and  predominant  thought  in  such  a  case  must  ever 
be, — not  what  a  calamity  to  be  placed  under  the  dominion  of 
Satan ! — but  what  a  fearful  thing  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  living 
God !  who,  from  the  necessity  of  his  holy  nature,  must  have  it 
in  readiness  to  take  vengeance  on  all  manner  of  unrighteous- 
ness. Bondage  to  the  powers  of  darkness,  whatever  it  may 
include  or  expose  to  of  evil,  is  but  the  sequel  to  alienation  from 
the  favour  and  life  of  God  ;  let  the  decree  which  appoints  this 
be  cancelled,  and  the  other,  as  a  matter  of  course,  has  found 
its  reversal ;  the  beloved  of  the  Lord  cannot  be  left  a  prey  in 
the  hands  of  the  spoiler. 

Such,  beyond  question,  is  the  natural  course  of  thought 
and  feeling  in  the  soul,  which  takes  its  impressions  from  the 
teaching  of  Scripture,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  be- 
lievers of  early  times  commonly  did.  Such  it  plainly  was  in 
the  Apostles  themselves,  and  those  who  were  guided  directly 
by  them  into  the  way  of  life.  Hence,  while  the  aspect  and 
bearing  of  Christ's  work  toward  Satan  is  not  overlooked,  its 
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aspect  and  bearing  with  reference  to  God  is  chiefly  dwelt  upon . 
Two  passages  (Col.  ii.  15,  Heb.  ii.  14)  comprise  all  that  is 
distinctly  said  of  the  one,  while  those  relating  to  the  other 
have  to  be  counted  in  dozens.  When  Baur,  therefore,  exhi- 
bits the  relation  of  Christ's  work  to  the  devil  as  the  primary 
one  in  the  contemplation  of  the  earlier  Christian  writers  and 
believers,  he  again  palpably  underrates  the  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture. This,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  starting-point  of  the 
Christian  consciousness,  and  that  which  gave  form  and  direc- 
tion to  its  spiritual  impulses,  is  not  the  starting-point  of  his 
representations.  He  practically  inverts  the  relative  place  and 
order  of  the  two  aspects  of  the  work  of  Christ,  treats  redemp- 
tion as  if  it  took  precedence  in  men's  thoughts  of  atonement, 
instead  of  making  atonement,  what  it  must  ever  be  in  a  Scrip- 
tural Christianity,  the  basis  of  redemption. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  does  Baur  contrive  to  give  veri- 
similitude to  his  representation  ?  Chiefly  by  beginning  at  the 
right  point,  and  selecting  the  most  appropriate  passages.  His 
first,  and,  indeed,  his  chief  authority  of  an  early  kind  is 
Irenseus — a  writer  who  did  not  flourish  till  near  the  close  of 
the  second  century  (so  that  all  in  earlier  writers  of  a  counter- 
description  is  silently  passed  over)  ;  and  a  writer,  besides, 
who  is  throughout  fighting  with  Gnostic  perverters  of  the 
truth,  scarcely  ever  presenting  the  truth  as  it  made  itself 
known  in  the  sphere  of  the  inner  man,  and  gave  tone  and 
shape  to  the  Christian  life.  He  had  to  treat  of  it,  as  he  best 
could,  for  men  who  were  entangled  in  the  sophistry  of  error ; 
whose  heads  were  full  of  celestial  emanations  and  demon- 
agency,  and  who  had  no  taste  or  relish  for  Christian  ideas, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  they  might  contribute  to  speculative 
thought,  and  a  kind  of  ethereal  elevation  above  the  relations 
of  sense  and  time.  In  dealing  with  such  adversaries,  it  was 
quite  natural  for  Irenseus  to  look  almost  exclusively  at  the 
redemptive  aspect  of  the  work  of  Christ,  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing,  in  opposition  to  the  dreams  of  Gnosticism,  how  it 
really  bore  upon  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  prince  of 
demons — the  devil  This,  we  say,  was  natural  in  the  circum- 
stances, although  Irenaeus  would  actually  have  succeeded 
better  in  the  attainment  of  his  main  object,  if  he  had  given 
more  prominence  to  the  leading  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  gone 
less  into  detail  on  the  frivolous  vagaries  of  the  Gnostic  sys- 
tems ;  in  which,  if  he  does  not  lose  himself,  he  certainly  loses 
most  of  his  readers.  Yet,  from  the  whole  twenty  passages  and 
upwards  adduced  from  his  writings  by  Baur,  there  is  not  one 
which  bears  out  the  foolish  notion,  that  the  devil's  right  over 
men  had  to  receive  satisfaction  from  Christ,  and  that  thus 
men  are  freed  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  reconciled  to  God.     It 
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is  only  of  redemption  from  the  actual  dominion  of  Satan  that 
Irenseus  speaks  in  all  the  passages,  not  of  reconciliation  with 
God,  or  the  atonement.  And  so  far  from  acknowledging  any- 
right  in  the  devil  to  his  ill-acquired  possession,  he  repeatedly 
declares  it  to  be  an  unjust  one.  But  injustice,  every  one  un- 
derstands, has  no  right,  and  can  be  entitled  to  no  satisfaction. 
Yet  there  was,  according  to  Irenseus,  satisfaction  rendered  by 
the  death  of  Christ ;  satisfaction,  however,  not  to  the  devil, 
but  to  God.  And  why,  we  may  ask,  amid  Baur's  plenitude  of 
quotations,  has  no  room  been  found  for  passages  of  this  de- 
scription ?  He  comes  very  near  them,  grazes  their  borders,  as 
it  were,  once  or  twice,  but  still  refrains  from  presenting  them 
to  the  view  of  his  readers.  Thus,  in  Book  Fifth,  when  Ire- 
nseus applies  himself  to  set  forth,  as  he  says,  "  from  the 
remains  of  our  Lord's  teaching  and  the  Apostolic  epistles, 
what  might  serve  as  a  defence  against  the  errors  of  heretics  and 
a  confirmation  of  the  faith  ;"  he  says,  c.  xvii.  sec.  1,  respecting 
the  general  relation  of  mankind  to  the  Creator,  "  By  trans- 
gressing his  precepts  we  became  his  enemies.  And  on  this 
account  the  Lord,  in  the  last  times,  has  restored  us  by  his 
incarnation,  having  become  Mediator  between  God  and  men  ; 
propitiating,  indeed,  the  Father  for  us,  against  whom  we  had 
sinned,  and  relieving  our  disobedience  by  his  obedience ;  but 
upon  us  conferring  that  behaviour  and  subjection  which  is  due 
to  our  Maker.  Whence  also  in  the  prayer  he  taught  us  to 
say,  And  forgive  us  our  debts ;  since  he,  indeed,  is  also  our 
Father  whose  debtors  we  have  become  by  transgressing  his 
precepts."  What  is  this  but  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  ? 
God  propitiated  through  Christ,  our  debt  paid  in  him  to  the 
divine  and  only  creditor,  paid  so  as  to  secure  the  remission  of 
the  guilt  or  debt ;  in  a  word,  the  fundamental  elements  of  the 
satisfaction-theory.  Very  shortly  after  also,  in  a  somewhat 
different  connection,  he  again  introduces  the  subject,  saying, 
that  Christ,  as  at  once  God  and  man,  "  remits  our  debts  which 
we  owe  to  God  our  Maker  ;"  calls  the  handwriting  mentioned 
in  Col.  ii.  14,  "the  handwriting  of  our  debt,"  which  Christ 
nailed  to  his  Cross,  "  so  that  as  through  a  tree  we  had  become 
debtors  to  God,  we  might  through  a  tree  receive  the  remission 
our  sins.''  In  the  light  of  these  passages  should  also  be  read 
what  he  says  in  ch.  i.  of  this  Book,  that  "  the  Lord  redeemed 
us  with  his  own  blood,  and  gave  his  life  (or  soul  -^ux^v)  for 
our  lives,  and  his  flesh  for  our  flesh." 

It  would  serve  little  purpose  to  prosecute  the  subject  much 
farther  in  this  direction.  If  it  were  done,  similar  results  might 
be  obtained  with  regard  to  Origen  and  others.  Origen,  no 
doubt,  carried  the  notion  of  a  reference  to  the  devil  in  Christ's 
work  somewhat  farther  than  Irenaeus.     He  spoke  of  Satan  as 
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having  acquired  a  certain  right  over  us,  which  behoved  to  be 
met  by  a  death,  the  reverse  in  some  respects  of  that  Avhich  we 
are  doomed  to  sufifer  on  account  of  sin  ;  a  death  which  the 
adversary  was  allowed  to  inflict  on  Christ,  but  which,  from 
being  that  of  a  holy  and  righteous  person,  in  a  manner  out- 
witted Satan,  and  destroyed  for  ever  his  right  to  tyrannize 
over  the  people  of  God.  This  mode  of  representation  is  found, 
with  slight  shades  of  difference,  not  only  in  Origen,  but  in 
several  of  the  Fathers,  even  in  Augustine ;  but  in  none  of 
them,  with  the  single  exception  of  Gregory  of  Nyssen,  is  the 
death  of  Christ  ever  exhibited  as  an  offering  paid  directly  and 
properly  to  Satan.  The  other  Gregory — Gregory  of  Nazianzen 
— expressly  repudiated  the  idea  as  one  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Augustine  also,  while  in  one  of  his  earliest  performances,  the 
treatise,  "  De  Libero  Arbitrio,"  he  had  spoken  in  strong  terms 
of  the  right  of  Satan,  from  which  we  need  to  be  redeemed,  to 
hold  us  in  bondage,  as  if  it  were  in  itself  a  thing  to  be  respected; 
yet  in  his  work  on  the  "  Trinity'' — one  of  the  latest  and  most 
matured  of  his  productions  (though  well-nigh  ignored  by 
Baur) — he  carefully  guards  and  qualifies  his  language,  so  as  to 
shew  that  he  regarded  Satan  merely  as  an  instrument,  the 
executioner  of  a  sentence  not  his  own.  Satan  possessed  man 
"  as  if  by  a  just  right''  (tanquam  jure  integro)  ;  and  Christ  was 
humbled  unto  death,  "  in  order  that  he,  as  innocent,  being 
slain,  by  the  wicked  one,  who  acted  as  by  a  just  right  (velut 
aequo  jure)  against  us,  might  by  a  just  right  overcome  him,  and 
so  lead  the  captivity  on  account  of  sin  again  captive"  (iv.  13). 
Indeed,  the  representation  in  respect  to  Satan  had  commonly 
something  in  it  of  an  apologetic  aim,  and  was  adapted,  often, 
certainly,  with  too  much  licence,  to  the  notions  of  Satanic 
power  and  agency,  which,  from  various  quarters,  pressed  into 
the  church,  and  led  to  manifold  extravagances.  In  so  far  as 
it  met  with  any  countenance  worth  naming,  it  received  long 
ago  its  fair  and  reasonable  explanation  in  Anselm.  "  1  sup- 
pose," says  he,  "  that  they  who  think  that  the  devil  has  some 
just  claims  to  the  possession  of  man,  are  led  to  this  opinion, 
because  they  see  it  is  just  that  man  should  be  delivered  up  to 
be  tormented  by  the  devil ;  and  just,  that  God  should  permit 
this  ;  and,  on  that  account,  they  suppose  it  to  be  just  that  the 
devil  should  bring  that  torment  upon  man,"  (Cur.  Deus  Homo, 
i.  sec.  7).  In  reality,  therefore,  it  was  God's  justice  which 
gave  to  the  devil  such  right  or  power  as  he  has  over  sinful 
men,  and  the  same  justice,  of  course,  which  behoved  to  be 
satisfied,  when  that  right  was  to  be  cancelled. 

Besides,  the  representation  in  question  has  respect  only  to 
the  redemptive,  not  to  the  atoning  aspect  of  Christ's  work  ; 
and  even  Origen,  who  was  ever  running  into  the  extremes  of 
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speculation,  and  can,  on  no  account,  be  regarded  as  a  fair 
representative  of  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  church,  could  dis- 
tinguish well  enough  in  his  better  moments,  between  these 
two  aspects  of  the  death  of  Christ.  Thus,  in  his  commentary 
on  Rom.  iii.  sec.  8,  after  having  looked  at  it  as  a  redemption 
whereby  we  are  delivered  from  those  who  had  held  us  in 
bondage,  through  Christ  giving  himself  for  us  into  their  hands ; 
he  proceeds,  "  Now  the  apostle  rises  to  something  higher,  and 
says,  being  justified  freely  by  His  grace  through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Christ,  so  that,  through  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  body, 
he  might  make  God  propitious  to  man,  and  might  thereby 
shew  his  righteousness  by  the  remission  of  the  sins  which  they 
had  contracted  when  in  the  service  of  the  worst  of  tyrants. 
For  God  is  just,  and  could  not  justify  the  unjust ;  therefore 
he  wished  for  the  intervention  of  a  mediator,  that  through 
faith  on  him  they  might  be  justified,  who  could  not  be  justified 
by  their  own  deeds.''  It  is  true  that  the  philosophic  and 
ascetic  tendencies  of  Origen  exercised  a  warping  influence  over 
his  mind ;  that,  consequently,  there  are  other  things  in  his 
writings  which  indicate  loose  notions  as  to  the  kind  of  atone- 
ment that  might  have  been  accepted  for  the  pardon  of  sin. 
But  there  is  hardly  a  point  of  theology  in  respect  to  which 
there  has  not  to  be  made  very  much  the  same  kind  of  admis- 
sion ;  for  in  Origen,  one  can  never  proceed  far  without  meet- 
ing with  unguarded  thoughts  and  crude  speculations,  while 
yet,  no  one  competent  to  judge  and  dealing  fairly  by  the  writer, 
will  allow  such  things  to  form  any  serious  abatements  on  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  age,  or  even  on  the  substantial  orthodoxy  of 
Origen  himself 

We  close  by  again  expressing  regret,  that  guides  so  partial 
and  inadequate  from  their  own  defective  position  to  represent 
aright  the  views  of  the  sounder  portion  of  the  ancient  church, 
should  have  come  to  be  so  generally  followed.  Even  Hagen- 
bach  has  yielded  too  implicitly  to  their  direction.  We  have 
already  pointed  to  one  proof  of  this,  and  shall  simply  notice 
another.  After  mentioning  the  extravagant  view  of  Gregory 
of  Nyssen,  he  says,  "  But  the  notion  of  a  debt  paid  to  God, 
which  was  first  propounded  by  Athanasius,  increasingly  gained 
ground."  First  propounded  by  Athanasius  !  Why,  it  was 
most  distinctly  stated  by  Irenseus  in  the  passages  recently 
quoted  from  his  writings,  long  before  Athanasius  was  born. 
When  Mr  Thompson  also,  in  his  Bampton  Lecture  (for  1853), 
says,  that  "  the  idea  of  a  ransom  paid  to  Satan,  prevailed  from 
the  time  of  Irenaeus  to  the  twelfth  century"  (p.  169);  the 
statement  is  too  unqualified,  though  it  is  somewhat  modified 
by  the  subsequent  remark,  that  "  in  the  writings  of  those  who 
held  it,  there  were  materials  for  contradicting  it,  and  they 
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themselves  were  not  insensible  to  its  incongruity  with  the  rest 
of  their  views/'  But  Mr  Jowett  here,  as  in  so  many  other 
things  coi.nected  with  doctrinal  developments,  casts  such  minor 
aberrations  into  the  shade.  In  his  historical  outline  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  while  acknowldgeing  Baur  as  his 
main  authority,  he  quite  "  out-Herods  Herod/'  Theology,*  he 
tells  us  at  the  outset,  "sprang  up  in  the  first  ages  independently 
of  Scripture;''  it  came,  it  seems,  from  every  quarter  of  the 
heavens  but  the  right  one.l  Then,  in  regard  more  particularly 
to  the  primitive  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  "the  peculiarity  lay 
here — in  the  relation  to  which  the  work  of  Christ  was  supposed 
to  stand  to  the  powers  of  evil.  In  the  first  ages  we  are  beset 
with  shadows  of  an  under  world,  which  hovers  on  the  confines 
of  Christianity.  From  Origen  downwards  [scarcely  then,  from 
the  first  ages,]  with  some  traces  of  an  earlier  opinion  of  the 
same  kind  perhaps  of  Gnostic  origin,  it  was  a  prevailing,  though 
not  quite  universal,  belief  among  the  fathers,  that  the  death  of 
Christ  was  a  satisfaction,  not  to  God,  but  to  the  devil — [not 
quite  universal  indeed,  since  it  was  distinctly  propounded  by 
but  one  of  them,  and  even  he  does  not  so  entirely  confound 
satisfaction  with  ransom].  Man,  by  having  sinned,  passed 
into  the  power  of  the  evil  one,  who  acquired  a  real  right  over 
him,  which  could  not  be  taken  away  without  compensation. 
Christ  offered  himself  as  this  compensation,  which  the  devil 
eagerly  accepted,  as  worth  more  than  all  mankind/'  It  is  thus 
that  historical  criticism,  in  seeking  to  be  clever  and  dashing, 
becomes  essentially  untrue ;  grasping  only  some  of  the  odder 
features  of  the  subject,  it  presents  but  a  smart  caricature, 
instead  of  the  living  reality.  If  the  all  here  given  were  the 
all  of  history,  the  development  of  Christian  thought  and 
action  in  the  early  church  might  justly  be  pronounced  an  inex- 
plicable riddle. 


Art.  III. —  Unitarian  Tendencies. 

The  Coming  Church  and  its  Clergy.  An  Address  at  the  Mead- 
mile  Theological  School.  By  Samuel  Osgood,  Minister  of 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in  New  York.  Second  Edition. 
1859. 

The  Siispense  of  Faith.  An  Address  to  the  Alumni  of  the 
Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  19.  1859  ;  a  Sequel 
to  the  Suspense  of  Faith;  Restatements  of  Christian  Doctrine 
in  Twenty-five  Sermons.  By  Henry  W.  Bellows,  Minister 
of  All  Souls'  Church,  New  York.     1860. 

The  Unitarian  body  in  this  country  is   passing  through    a 

crisis,  and  its  leaders  are  conscious  of  it.    They  are  looking  to 

*  Epistles  of  Paul,  vol.  ii.  p.  568,  2d  ed. 
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the  future — to  the  Coming  Church,  with  strong  solicitude. 
Some  able  men  have  left  their  ranks  ;  others  are  wavering. 
No  denomination  in  Protestant  Christendom  is  more  contrasted 
with  the  original  Unitarianism  of  England  and  New  England, 
than  the  Episcopal  Church  ;  and  yet  it  is  to  this  Church  that 
many  of  the  refugees  are  flocking:  and  Dr  Bellows  says  that 
it  is  the  most  respectable  Church  in  Christendom.  Unitarian- 
ism, as  ultra-Protestant,  is  of  course  vitally  antagonistic  to 
Romanism  ;  but  now  the  same  authority  informs  us,  "  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  Unitarian  have  more  sympathy  than 
any  of  the  intermediate  sects  of  Christendom/'  on  the  principle, 
we  suppose,  that  extremes  touch  ;  coupled  with  the  fact,  that 
antagonistic  forces  are  at  work  among  the  Unitarians  them- 
selves. Liturgy,  sacraments,  the  visible  institutions  and  ex- 
ternal order  of  the  church,  are  beginning  to  be  moving  powers 
among  the  men  and  churches  which  were  most  alien  from 
them  not  twenty-five  years  ago.  Besides  these  tendencies, 
there  are  also  those  of  a  totally  different  and  opposite  character 
in  the  same  communion.  Some  of  its  representatives  embrace 
the  philosophy  and  destructive  criticism,  if  not  of  Strauss,  yet 
of  the  school  of  Tubingen,  as  to  early  Christianity,  and  the 
first  shaping  of  Christian  dogmas.  A  bald  deism  and  bold 
radicalism  have  indeed  separated  Theodore  Parker  from  their 
external  communion,  but  all  his  teachings  are  the  logical  re- 
sults of  some  principles  held  and  avowed  by  many  Unitarians, 
who  are  kept  from  following  him,  not  by  these  principles,  but 
by  faith  in  a  positive  and  specific  external  revelation.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  rspresents  another  class,  amalgamating  trans- 
cendentalism and  individualism,  and,  if  holding,  not  stating,  a 
belief  in  a  personal  God,  as  a  salutary  article  of  faith.  And  be- 
tween these  extreme  views  there  is  every  shade  of  doctrinal  and 
philosophical  opinion,  finding  advocates  among  men  connected 
or  sympathizing  with  this  one  denomination.  Some  are  conser- 
vative Unitarians,  and  find  no  reason  or  impulse  in  themselves 
for  this  strange  ferment.  Others  have  a  decided  mystical  ten- 
dency, the  most  remote  from  the  clear,  sharp  understanding, 
and  common-sense  vision  of  their  ancestors.  Some  still  write 
finished  essays,  in  irreproachable  English,  upon  religious  and 
ethical  themes,  recommending  virtue  in  classic  forms  to  culti- 
vated minds,  and  rising  to  occasional  eloquence  upon  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature  and  the  religious  aspirations  of  the  soul. 
But  the  stronger  and  more  thoughtful  minds,  not  content  with 
polished  phrases  and  shaded  truths,  are  grappling  more  ear- 
nestly with  the  great  questions  that  centre  in  the  words  Sin, 
Redemption,  Incarnation,  and  the  Church. 

Two  such  minds  worthily  represent  the  Unitarian  denomina- 
tion in  the  city  of  New  York.     They  are  both  men  of  a  high 
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order  of  intellectual  activity,  well-read  scholars  and  effective 
preachers,  and  have  repute  and  influence  beyond  the  bounds 
of  their  sect.  But  they  are  very  different  in  their  character 
and  posture.  Dr  Osgood,  in  his  Meadville  address,  is  more 
positive  and  constructive ;  Dr  Bellows,  in  his  Cambridge  dis- 
course, startled  even  his  most  nil  admirari  auditors  by  his 
frequent  paradoxes,  for  which  he  offered  no  solution.  Both  are 
in  an  inquiring  state  of  mind  (if  the  phrase  may  be  pardoned) ; 
but  Dr  Osgood  is  at  the  same  time  pointing  the  graduates  of 
Meadville  to  the  fair  vision  of  a  Broad  Church,  which  is  as  far 
advanced  as  the  ideal  of  an  architect  before  he  begins  to  build; 
while  Dr  Bellows  directs  our  attention  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  an  indefinite  vista 
of  forms  and  rites  and  sacraments  and  outward  institutions, 
partly  mediaeval  and  partly  millennial.  The  latter  likes  to  see 
the  elements  dissolved,  and  the  solution  in  a  ferment ;  while 
the  former  is  anxiously  watching  for  the  signs  of  a  crystalliz- 
ing process.  Both  are  earnest  men,  and  seem  conscious  of 
what  is  called  "a  mission,"  but  the  mission  of  the  one  is  to 
evoke  the  conflicting  spirits,  and  that  of  the  other  to  speak 
peaceably  to  them.  They  are  equally  Unitarians  in  sympathy 
and  profession ;  but  we  cannot  find  that  Dr  Bellows  believes 
Christ  to  have  been  essentially  other  than  a  man  ;  while  Dr 
Osgood  recognises,  we  suppose,  divinity  as  his  proper  essence. 
They  equally  dislike  and  preach  against  Calvinism — the  former 
with  intense  scorn,  the  latter  with  a  more  scholarly  caution, 
but  both  misrepresenting  it  as  much  as  we  should  misrepresent 
them  by  calling  them  Socinians.  Both  of  them,  too,  represent 
a  modern  type  or  style  of  Unitarianism,  which  is  connected 
with  the  old  common-sense  Unitarianism  against  which  our 
fathers  contended,  in  what  it  denies  rather  than  in  its  moving 
spirit,  in  the  common  rejection  of  certain  formulas  rather 
than  in  the  philosophical  grounds  on  which  those  formulas 
are  denied. 

The  address  of  Dr  Osgood  is  written  with  the  skill  of  a 
scholar,  habituated  to  keeping  his  thoughts  and  words  in  en- 
tire control ;  his  method  is  felicitous  and  progressive.  The 
Idea  of  the  Coming  Church  is  first  drawn  in  large  outlines ; 
and  then  its  functions  are  described  under  the  three  heads  of 
*'  Instruction,  Worship,  and  Fellowship  ;'  or  "  the  Pulpit,  the 
Altar,  and  the  Pastoral  Walk.  The  Pulpit  is  to  present  God's 
Word  to  men  ;  the  Altar  is  to  present  man's  soul  to  God  ;  the 
Parish  is  to  nurture  the  life  of  piety  and  charity — that  is,  the 
practical  reconciliation  between  God  and  man."  Under  each 
of  these  points  there  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  these  functions.  "The  Altar"  is  used, 
somewhat  arbitrarily,  "  as  the  symbol  or  the  centre  of  public 
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worship  in  its  praise  and  prayer,  and  representing  especially 
the  Church  Will,  as  the  pulpit  represents  its  Sense/'  Here, 
too,  come  out  hints  as  to  a  liturgical  service,  to  give  both  order 
and  variety  to  the  ministrations — significant  of  a  tendency 
which  is  rapidly  advancing  among  tne  modern  Unitarians. 
Some  of  the  forms  of  statement  have  an  evangelical  cast:  e.  g.y 
"  We  read  upon  the  altar  the  truth  of  that  Divine  love  which 
made  Christ  a  living  and  dying  sacrifice  for  man,  and  thus  we 
accept  sacrifice  upon  its  Divine  side/'  We  "  find  our  life  and 
comfort  in  the  precious  tide  that  comes  to  us  from  the  living 
heart  of  Him  who  died  that  we  might  live.  To  us  his  blood  is 
eternal  life,  and  the  cup  of  communion  is  the  symbol  and 
channel  of  an  inflow  of  spiritual  power  and  peace,  which  no 
ceremonies  can  limit,  and  no  experience  can  exhaust." 

Under  the  third  head,  "  Periodicity  and  Assimilation,"  are 
recommended  "  a  rational  use  of  the  accustomed  seasons  of  the 
Christian  year,''  in  the  way  of  "periodicity;"  and  a  greater 
variety  of  subjects  in  pastoral  ministrations,  to  correspond  with 
the  laws  of  "assimilation/'  The  "Organization  of  the  Future 
Church"  is  the  next  topic,  insisting  upon  the  adaptation  of  the 
church  to  all  man's  social  and  religious  needs.  "  The  Position 
of  Unitarians"  is  then  freely  criticised ;  its  lack  of  "propagating 
power ;"  "  an  unbounded  denominational  pride,  with  little  dis- 
position to  do  the  rough  work  of  winning  proselytes  from  the 
multitude  to  fill  up  the  side  pews  and  the  galleries;"  "  the  fas- 
tidious taste,  opposed  to  the  fervour  of  a  true  church  life ;" 
"  the  Sadducean  leaven  of  worldly  respectability  and  financial 
pride,  which  is  the  natural  re-action  against  Pharisaic  sancti- 
moniousness and  superstition/'  "  The  element  of  Divine  influ- 
ence was  made  little  prominent  in  the  thought  of  some  of  the 
Unitarian  leaders  ;  and  the  worth  of  virtue,  and  the  rewards  of 
a  good  conscience,  were  more  insisted  upon  than  the  blessedness 
of  a  filial  faith,  the  power  of  Christ's  graces,  and  the  ministry 
of  the  Holy  Spirit/'  "  Our  Liberal  Christianity  has  not  made 
its  marks  so  conspicuously  upon  the  structure  and  ritual  of  its 
churches,  as  upon  the  gardens,  tombs,  and  temples  of  its  ceme- 
teries. Surely  we  have  ritualized  death  more  effectually  than 
life."  All  this  is  to  be  remedied,  he  concludes,  not  by  leaving 
any  of  the  principles  of  Liberal  Christians,  but  "  keeping  our 
place  under  the  banner  of  our  own  tribe,"  going  on  in  a  frater- 
nal and  catholic  spirit,  and  developing  "  what  the  Protestant 
world  now  most  of  all  needs,  a  truer  type  of  independency — a 
type  of  Congregationalism  that  shall  do  for  religion  what 
liberty  has  done  for  education/'  The  statements  here  are  very 
general,  and  hardly  enter  into  the  heart  of  the  church  ques- 
tion ;  but  they  at  least  shew  an  earnest  feeling  of  the  need  of  a 
more  specific  church  life  than  is  now  manifest  among  the  Uni- 
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tarians.  And  they  imply  throughout,  that  this  church  life  is 
specifically  different  from  that  of  any  other  form  or  mode  of 
social  compact  and  influence ;  that  the  church  is  a  divinely 
appointed  institution,  and  that  its  work  can  not  be  made  over 
to  any  other  institution ;  that  it  is  to  continue  as  a  co-ordinate 
sphere,  in  some  respects  higher  than  can  be  found  or  realised 
in  the  state,  or  in  merely  educational  training. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  this  elaborate  address  is  the 
first,  upon  the  Idea  of  the  Coming  Church.  That  idea  is  said 
to  be  "faith  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God  in  man,  in  such 
presence  especially  and  supernaturally  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
generally  in  all  men  who  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  gave 
him  his  Divine  unction  and  supernatural  Messiahship.  *  God 
in  Christ,  and  through  the  Spirit  with  all  true  men,'  this  is  the 
essence  oJf  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  fellowship  thereby  estab- 
lished accords  with  this  faith."  "The  Church  of  the  Apos- 
tles began  with  the  practical  assertion  of  this  truth,  which  our 
profoundest  modern  philosophy  is  now  emphatically  declaring 
— the  truth  that  the  complete  or  Divine  Humanity  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  individual  man,  but  in  mankind  continuously  and 
collectively,  as  regenerate  and  nurtured  under  divine  influ- 
ence.'' These  and  similar  statements  indicate  the  divergence 
of  the  modern  from  the  older  Unitarianism.  They  are,  to  be 
sure,  somewhat  indefinite,  philosophically  as  well  as  doctrin- 
ally ;  but  they  rest  on  ideas  which  were  foreign  from  that  phase 
of  Unitarian  theology,  which  made  such  an  abstract  sun- 
dering of  divinity  and  humanity.  The  doctrine  is  not  ortho- 
dox; but  the  philosophy  is  not  inconsistent  with  orthodoxy. 
If  taken  strictly,  some  of  the  forms  of  statement  might  indeed 
be  pressed  into  the  service  of  pantheism,  as  when  it  is  said 
that  "the  Divine  Humanity"  is  contained  "in  mankind  con- 
tinuously and  collectively ;"  and  that  the  "  Broad  Church" 
"  will  believe  in  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement,  and  em- 
brace and  complete  them  both  in  its  Divine  Humanity."  But 
we  do  not  understand  these  phrases  as  excluding  the  position 
that  in  Christ  the  Divine  Humanity  is  specifically  and  com- 
pletely realized  ;  for  Christ  is  distinctly  recognised  as  **  the 
centre  of  divine  influence,  or  head  of  the  communion,"  that 
is,  the  Church.  If  this  is  not  the  author's  meaning,  then  he 
has  merely  reproduced  the  theory  of  Strauss,  that  the  idea  of 
the  God-man  and  the  Atonement  are  not  realised  in  Christ 
personally,  but  only  in  the  race  as  a  whole.  But  we  suppose  his 
view  to  be,  that  divinity  and  humanity  are  united  in  Christ,  as 
the  head  of  the  church,  really,  truly,  and  inseparably. 

Dr  Osgood  then  proceeds  to  give  the  difference  of  his  posi- 
tion from  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Calvinistic  or  "  Evan- 
gelical"    Both  build,   he  says,   "  upon  the  idea  of  God   in 
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Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  both  build  upon  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  the  world :  and  so  far  both 
are  right"     But  the  Calvinist,  it  seems,  "  limits  this  grace  to 
the   vicarious   dogma  and  a  mystical   experience,''    "to  the 
equivocal  idea  of  a  vicarious  satisfaction  of  inexorable  justice, 
and  to  a  mystical  assurance  of  election ;"   he  regards  "  hu- 
manity as  utterly  depraved,  and  God  as  implacably  wrathful, 
and  bases  redemption  solely  upon  the  imputed  merits  of  a  di- 
vine victim,  and  the  consequent  release  of  sinners  from  an 
otherwise  hopeless  doom."     It  is,  we  suppose,  a  fair  rule  to  al- 
low those  from  whom  we  differ  the  advantage  of  their  own 
statement  of  their  own  belief.     Some  few  extreme  Calvinists 
may  have  used  phrases  which,  to  an  opponent,  seemed  to  im- 
ply that  God  was  "  implacably  wrathful,"  and  that  the  believer 
must  have  "  a  mystical  assurance  of  election  ;"  but  this  is  not 
a  candid  statement  of  their  real  opinions.     "  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  his  only  begotten  Son"  for  its  redemp- 
tion.    And  the  "  assurance  of  election"  is  not  now  held  in  our 
country  by  any  denomination  as  of  the  essence  of  faith.    And  if 
Dr  Osgood  believes,  as  he  says  he  does,  that  man  needs  to  be 
regenerated,  needs  to  be  saved,  and  that  his  salvation  is  of 
grace,  and  that  the  Church  '4s  built  upon  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,"  we  do  not  see  how  he 
can  consistently  deny  either  human  depravity  or  "  the  vicari- 
ous dogma."     If  consistent,  he  must  be  mere  orthodox.     Here 
are  points,  fundamental  and  essential,  and  where  mere  phrases 
will  least  of  all  suffice.     Either  man  is  so  depraved  as  to  need 
redemption,  or  he  is  not;  if  he  is,  if  the  need  of  redemption  is 
granted,  then  depravity  is  granted ;  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were 
all  dead.     And  that  redemption  was  either  through  the  pro- 
per sacrifice  of  Christ  in  our  stead,  or  it  was  not.    If  it  was,  "the 
vicarious  dogma"  must  be  conceded.     If  it  be  said  that  it  was 
not,  then  the  argument  is  to  be  conducted,  not  against  the 
Calvinist  alone,  but  against  the  Scriptures,  when  they  declare 
so  emphatically,  that  Christ  "  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself;"  that  he  is  "the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world;"  that  "Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us;'* 
that  he    "was  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many;"    that  he 
"once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust;"  that  "his 
blood  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins  ;"  that  "  now  once  in 
the  end  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself ;"  that  "  he  hath  been  made  sin  for  us,  who 
knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousnes  of  God 
in  him ;"  that  "  he  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us ;"  "  whom  God  hath  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness,  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past  through 
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the  forbearance  of  God ;  to  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his 
righteousness,  that  God  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him 
which  believeth  in  Jesus/'  When  "  the  vicarious  dogma''  can 
be  eliminated  from  these  and  similar  passages  (and  even  Dr 
Baur  of  Tubingen  says  it  cannot  from  the  two  last),  then  will  it 
be  time  to  complain  of  "  Calvinism''  for  holding  fast  to  it. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  extending  "the  sphere 
of  faith,"  as  Dr  Osgood  suggests ;  we  believe  that  it  does  em- 
brace more  than  "  the  vicarious  dogma,"  that  it  allies  the  soul 
to  God  and  Christ,  and  to  God  in  Christ.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection to  extending  the  sphere  "of  the  divine  influence;"  we 
believe  that  it  does  extend  in  purpose  and  providence  to  all 
created  beings,  and  that  it  is  far  better  to  emphasize  the  di- 
vine than  the  human  influence  and  power  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion. We  believe  fully  and  cordially  in  "  the  Divine  Human- 
ity" as  centring  in  Christ,  and  as  containing  the  profoundest 
idea  for  the  philosophy  of  Christianity.  But  that  divine  in- 
fluence is  most  needed,  and  that  God-man  appeared,  for  the 
redemption  of  a  lost  race.  "God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself"  Here  is  the  key-note  to  God's  book 
and  man's  history:  and  this  is  a  more  philosophical,  and  definite, 
and  Scriptural  formula  than  that  which  Dr  Osgood  gives: 
"  God  in  Christ,  and  through  the  Spirit  with  all  true  men." 

We  believe  that  this  Discourse  first  definitely  suggested  the 
application  of  the  phrase  "  Broad  Church"  to  the  new  Unita- 
rian development.  But  this  breadth  must  be  understood  with 
reference  rather  to  its  hopes  than  its  present  superficial  dimen- 
sions. It  will  be,  perhaps,  time  enough  to  discuss  it  when  it 
has  assumed  a  more  definite  shape.  Criticism  at  present  must 
be  entirely  conjectural. 

In  the  Addresses  and  Sermons  of  Dr  Bellows  we  find  even 
a  sharper  criticism  upon  the  current  Unitarianism,  and  a 
bolder  and  less  consistent  view  of  what  the  future  may  have 
in  store  for  that  denomination  and  the  human  race.  His  views 
are  propounded  with  ability,  and  under  the  pressure  of  strong 
convictions  and  feelings ;  but  their  effect  must  be  rather  to 
increase  than  to  allay  suspense  and  commotion.  If  he  had 
been  an  orthodox  man,  he  would  have  been  a  powerful 
preacher;  as  it  is,  he  is  eloquent,  forcible  and  paradoxical. 
The  full  power  of  his  vigorous  intellect  seems  to  be  cut  short 
off,  when  he  comes  to  the  points  and  statements  where  a  living 
impression  is  to  be  produced.  This  springs  from  the  fact  that 
he  is  oscillating  between  counter  currents  of  thought :  his 
mind  plays,  like  the  electric  current,  between  two  poles. 
Some  of  his  positions  are  destructive ;  but  ere  you  have  con- 
victed him  of  radicalism,  he  becomes  retrogressive.  He  feels 
deeply  the  pressure  of  the  great  problems  of  modern  thought 
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and  modern  society,  and  is  struggling  to  maintain  a  foothold 
in  the  midst  of  opposing  currents,  which  at  times  seem  to  o'er- 
master  him  in  turn.  His  position  is  that  of  a  seeker  after 
truth,  and  not  that  of  a  man  whose  feet  are  standing  on  a  rock. 
And  he  loves  the  search :  he  enlists  in  it  with  the  zeal  of  a 
hunter.  Like  Jean  Paul  Richter,  he  might  say,  "  It  is  not  the 
goal,  but  the  course,  which  makes  us  happy." 

The  general  spirit  of  Dr  Bellows's  criticism  of  Unitarianism 
is  decidedly  retrogressive.  His  idea  is,  that  Unitarianism  re- 
presented the  most  advanced  and  progressive  part  of  Protes- 
tantism :  that  the  service  which  it  was  to  render,  as  a  sect,  to 
the  Christian  religion,  is  about  consummated  :  and  that  it  now 
has  only  the  choice  between  going  forward  into  irreligion  and 
radicalism,  or  stepping  back  into  the  main  body  of  the  Chris- 
tian host.**  *'  The  time  has  arrived,''  he  says,  "  when  Unita- 
rianism has  this  option,  either  to  turn  into  Rationalism,  and 
essential,  though  devout  and  pure,  Infidelity  (which  in  one  of 
its  wings  it  threatens  to  become),  or  to  turn  more  decidedly 
into  the  church,  carrying  its  wealth  with  it,  to  find  there  its 
own  home,  and  the  ideas  and  influences  it  has  missed  in  its 
earnest  and  honest  exile."  In  his  volume  of  Sermons  (p.  18) 
he  speaks  in  a  different  tone,  as  if  the  old  Unitarianism  were 
the  only  stationary  body  afloat :  "What  has  gone  beyond  it, 
has  fallen  into  Deism ;  what  has  kept  behind  it,  is  still  in  mo- 
tion ;  what  has  gone  one  side  of  it,  is  compelled,  sooner  or 
latter,  to  fall  into  its  track.''  We  confess  that  this  puzzles  us : 
what  is  the  '*  what,"  and  what  is  the  "  it,"  here  ?  We  do  not 
know  where  to  find  that  "  sober  Unitarianism  of  twenty-five 
years  ago,"  except  by  going  back  twenty-five  years.  And  Dr 
Bellows  is  now  giving  it  some  of  the  hardest  knocks  it  has  ever 
received,  and  advising  his  people  to  look  out  for  something 
else  :  "  to  turn  more  decidedly  into  the  church."  He  is  not, 
indeed,  as  yet  quite  prepared  to  say  what  branch  of  the  Church 
they  had  better  join.  The  Episcopal  church  would  seem  to 
come  nearer  on  the  whole  to  his  ideal ;  though  some  of  his 

*  We  notice  that  Dr  Bellows  is  already  reported  in  Germany,  where  they 
have  an  extraordinary  way  of  understanding  our  religious  affairs.  The  Neue 
Evangelische  Kirc'ienzeitvng  speaks  of  the  "  rapid  self-dissolution"  of  Unitarian- 
ism in  our  country ;  and  among  the  indications  mentions  that  "  the  influential 
Dr  Bellows  has  proposed  the  founding  of  a  new  church,  in  which  every  one  may 
believe  what  he  pleases,  while  its  worship  is  to  be  conformed  to  the  Roman  rite." 
It  also  reports  the  secessions  of  "  Rev.  Coolidge,"  and  "  Rev.  Prof  Hunting- 
ton," and  Rev.  Dr  Hodge's  proposition,  that  all  Unitarians  should  unite  in  a 
belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  as  the  only  basis  of  a  true  church  :  says  that  the 
Christian  Inquirer  is  every  week  making  new  proposals  about  the  best  mode  of 
reviving  the  church  life  of  the  denomination  :  and  that  one  of  the  most  famous 
authors  of  North  America,  the  well-known  historian  Bancroft,  is  among  those 
who,  without  formally  breaking  off  from  their  communion,  complain  very  loudly 
of  the  sterility  of  their  doctrines."  "  Theodore  Parker,  a  few  months  ago, 
publicly  renounced  the  Christian  faith.*' 
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statements,  too  strongly  urged,  have  been  interpreted  as  im- 
plying that  even  the  Catholic  is  preferable  to  that.  But  still,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  infer  that  he  has  any  idea  of  leaving  Unita- 
rianism  and  becoming  either  Episcopal  or  Catholic.  Yet  against 
the  many  and  powerful  tendencies  to  infidelity  and  secularism, 
he  insists  urgently  upon  the  idea  of  the  church,  upon  a  church 
order,  and  ritual,  and  a  more  definite  statement  of  those  doc- 
trines, which  have  been  the  heritage  of  the  church  from  the 
beginning  until  now.  "  Institutions  are  the  only  instruments, 
except  literature  and  blood,  by  which  the  riches  of  ages,  the 
experience  and  wisdom  of  humanity,  are  handed  down  :  insti- 
tutions are  the  only  constant  and  adequate  teachers  of  the 
masses,  and  are  to  the  average  mind  all  that  honour,  conscience, 
and  intellect  are  to  exceptional  men  and  women/'  We  must 
have  "  the  organic,  instituted,  ritualized,  impers(ftial,  steady 
work  of  the  church — which,  taking  infancy  into  its  arms,  shall 
baptize  it,  not  as  a  family  custom,  but  as  a  church  sacrament ;" 
*' which  shall  confirm  them  ...  as  they  attain  adult 
years  f  .  .  "  which  shall  make  both  marriage  and  burial 
rites  of  the  immediate  altar,  and  give  back  to  the  communion 
service  the  mystic  sanctity  which  two  centuries  have  been  suc- 
cessfully striving  to  dispel,  without  gaining  by  this  rationality 
anything  except  the  prospect  of  its  extinction.'"  {Address^  p. 
45,  cf  Sermons,  p.  71).  In  another  passage  (Sequel,  p.  37) 
he  says  :  *'  Thus  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  I  hold  to  be 
sacraments  :  not  merely  expressive  and  interesting  rites,  but 
the  vehicles  of  special  and  mystic  influence.''  Just  imagine 
some  of  the  earlier  leaders  of  the  Unitarian  movement  (Dr 
Ware  or  Dr  Norton),  or  even  some  of  its  present  conservative 
representatives,  uttering,  or  listening  to  such  avowals  !  They 
would  surely  be  as  much  surprised  as  Bretschneider  was,  when 
he  read  Schleiermacher's  Essay  on  Election. 

And  not  less  would  they  be  startled  at  much  which  the  same 
authority  declares  in  respect  to  doctrinal  belief.  We  have  no 
idea  of  claiming  Dr  Bellows  as  orthodox ;  he  is  a  distinct  and 
avowed  Unitarian.  But  his  whole  method  of  handling  the 
matter  of  doctrines  is  entirely  different  from  the  tradition  of 
his  church.  *'  The  mission  of  Unitarianism,"  he  says,  "  was 
not  the  destruction  of  any  of  the  vitalizing  ideas  in  the  past 
history  of  the  church,  nor  the  offering  of  itself  as  the  exclusive 
and  complete  truth,  nor  the  extirpation  of  any  dogma,  deemed 
cardinal  and  essential  by  the  current  and  constant  mind  of 
Christendom."  "  The  triune  doxologies  of  the  Scriptures, 
afterwards  formulized  in  the  Trinity  of  the  church,  were 
designed  to  give  permanent  protection  to  the  profound  Unita- 
rianism of  the  New  Testament  against  liabilities  to  pure  Deism 
on  the  one  hand  and  Anthropomorphism  on  the  other."     "  Our 
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avowed  Unitarianism,  neglecting  the  Triune  formula  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  disowning  the  Church  formula,  has  logi- 
cally degenerated into  a  Unitarianism  of  Deism/' 

"  Our  evangelical  Unitarianism  is  the  most  scriptural  Trinita- 

rianism  extant It  is  in  deeper  sympathy  with  Athana- 

sius,  and  Augustine,  and  Ambrose — ay,  with  Luther  himself 
— than  their  own  modern  disciples/'  In  another  passage 
(pp.  24-6  of  Sequel),  "  an  incarnated  deity,  an  external 
apparatus  of  doctrines  and  symbols,"  are  declared  to  be  "  the 
essentials  of  religion/'  "  The  theology  of  Christendom  ...  in 
the  Roman,  Greek,  Anglican  and  American  Church — one  and 
the  same,  because,  probably,  the  only  possible  form  in  which 
the  essential  paradoxes  of  Christian  truth  can  be  conveyed,'' 

"is  destined,  I  suspect,  to  an  eternal  existence,  and 

to  be  the  permanent  apparatus  or  body  of  divinity,  through 
which  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  are  to  make  themselves 
felt  in  the  world  that  now  is.  That  theology  best  expressed 
by  the  earlier  church  councils,  is  partly  biblical,  partly  eccle- 
siastical in  origin.  The  attempt  to  return  to  a  merely  and 
exclusively  Scriptural  faith,  is  unconsciously  to  ignore  and 
discard  the  existence  and  importance  of  Christendom  and  our 
common  humanity,  for  nineteen  centuries/'  He  complains  of 
the  current  orthodox  theology  as  "  literalizing  the  truly  Uni- 
tarian Trinity  of  the  Bible  and  the  early  Church,  into  a  Triper- 
sonal  and  Tritheistic  Deity,  which  has  resulted  in  producing 
an  unscriptural,  because  a  merely  literal  Unitarianism,  ending 
in  Deism  ;  and  a  spurious  Unitarianism,  even  in  the  Trinita- 
rian body  itself,  ending  in  Anthropomorphism." 

These,  and  similar  avowals  which  we  might  cite,  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  strong  disposition  to  return  to  the  substance 
of  the  old  theology,  especially  in  relation  to  God  and  to  Christ. 
But  we  must  not  be  too  hasty  with  such  inferences,  even 
though  they  be  made  on  the  basis  of  declarations  in  the  last 
written  essay  of  the  author.  For  in  the  volume  of  Sermons, 
previously  delivered,  but  published  after  the  Address  and  the 
Sequel,  we  find  statements  which  seem  inconsistent  with  the 
above  concessions,  if  these  are  to  be  taken  at  all  in  a  strict 
sense.  He  there  tells  us  (p.  34),  "  The  substitution  of  Christ 
for  God  ....  is  only  the  latest  and  least  offensive  remnant 

of  idolatry Christ  was  a  creature — a  glorious  and 

holy  creature,  yet  a  creature — and  therefore  as  incapable  of 
taking  God's  place  as  he  is  now  shocked  at  the  worship  he 
receives.  [How  did  Dr  Bellows  ascertain  this  facf?]  We 
may  still  hear  him  saying  of  his  idolaters,  what  he  said  of  his 
crucifiers :  *  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do !' 
Let  us  worship  neither  humanity,  nor  nature,  nor  goodness  nor 
Christ."     And  in  the  twentieth  sermon,  on  "  Christ,  the  Head 
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of  all  Principality  and  Power,"  in  some  respects  one  of  the 
best  in  the  volume,  we  fail  to  find  any  more  distinct  an- 
nouncement ;  the  amount  of  it  is,  that  Christ,  by  his  influence, 
and  in  his  church,  is  leading,  as  he  has  led,  the  course  of  his- 
tory, and  all  lesser,  less  spiritual,  influences  are  subordinate 
and  subject  to  this.  But  as  to  the  person,  the  nature,  and  the 
work  of  Christ,  there  is  no  distinct  opinion  expressed.  And 
now,  we  confess,  that  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  how  any 
well-read  student  can  assert  that  Christ  is  only  "  a  creature," 
and  that  the  worship  of  him  is  "idolatry,''  and  at  the  same 
time  declare  that  "an  incarnated  Deity"  is  essential  to  religion, 
avow  a  "  deeper  sympathy  with  Athanasius,  and  Augustine, 
and  Ambrose,"  than  the  orthodox  have,  and  plead  in  favour  of 
a  return  to  the  theology  expressed  "  in  the  earlier  church, 
councils."  There  may  be  some  mysterious  abstraction  in  the 
background,  which  reconciles  these  things  ;  but  Athanasius, 
Ambrose,  and  Augustine,  and  all  the  earlier  church  councils, 
would  protest  with  one  voice  against  the  position  that  Christ 
was  a  creature  ;  resistance  to  this  view  is  the  very  heart  and 
life  of  all  their  teachings.  To  be  both  an  Arian  and  an 
Athanasian,  a  modern  Unitarian  and  a  Catholic  according  to 
the  consent  of  the  earlier  councils,  is  a  feat  which  can  be  ac-^ 
complished  only  in  a  dreamy  mood,  and  not  in  the  light  of 
clear  reflection. 

Besides  these  liturgical  hankerings,  and  these  indefinite 
longings  for  a  theology  which  shall  be  both  Unitarian  and 
Athanasian,  the  chief  point  of  theological  interest  in  the 
volume  of  Dr  Bellows,  is  what  he  says  upon  the  subject  of 
depravity  and  sin.  His  positions  and  defects  here  are  a  key 
to  the  inconclusiveness  of  his  system,  and  shew  us,  we  think, 
why  he  breaks  off"  just  where  he  does  in  his  reasonings,  and  in 
his  theology.  While  some  of  his  descriptions  of  sin  and  evil 
are  as  forcible  as  almost  any  that  can  be  found  even  in  Calvin- 
istic  theology,  yet  his  underlying  theory  about  sin,  prevents 
him  from  carrying  out  his  positions  to  their  legitimate  conse- 
quences. He  does  not  bring  sin  into  its  necessary  relations, 
in  the  Christian  system,  on  the  one  hand  with  law,  and  on 
the  other  hand  with  redemption.  It  is  with  him  essentially 
"  educational"  and  "  disciplinary,"  a  "  fall"  into  a  condition  of 
progress.  It  is  not  taken  strictly,  as  opposed  to  an  immutable 
law  and  divine  holiness,  and,  consequently,  is  not  viewed  as 
needing  satisfaction  or  propitiation.  At  the  same  time  he 
allows  that  it  presents  an  insoluble  mystery ;  "  If  any  man 
think  he  has  solved  the  problem  of  evil,  and  reconciled  its 
beginning,  or  its  continuance  in  the  universe,  with  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  Divine  Omnipotence  and  Infinite  Benevolence,  he 
has  nothing  left  to  learn,  and  may,  indeed,  boast  of  under- 
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standing  the  Almighty  to  perfection/'  It  is  "  a  profound  in- 
soluble mystery/'  (p.  1 69).  "Man's  weakness,  sorrow,  sinfulness, 
are  facts,  dreadful  facts,  of  immediate  and  pressing  urgency. 
You  may  not  think  it  fair  that  an  Infinite  Being  should  have 
given  you  a  precarious  and  exposed  existence.  But  the  fact 
remains  ;  you  have  a  precarious  and  exposed  existence.  You 
may  not  understand  the  justice  of  hereditary  weakness  and  con- 
stitutional tendencies  to  moral  obliquity,  but  it  does  not  change 
the  fact,"  (p.  175),  "  There  is  hardship,  there  is  difficulty,  there 
is  seeming  injustice — nay,  there  are  terrible  and  awful  issues 
hanging  over  us.  They  come  from  a  mysterious  source  ;  a  fatal 
necessity  ;  they  grow  out  of  what  we  do  not  and  cannot  under- 
stand ;  call  it  fate,  call  it  mystery,  call  it  Satan,  but  do  not  call 
it  God.  At  any  rate  call  it  not  God's  character,  if  you  ascribe 
it  to  God's  nature.  God's  nature  may  involve  tremendous  neces- 
sities, may  be  grounded  in  inflexible  justice,  may  require  a  hard 
and  retributive  code,  may  have  something,  or  much,  or  all,  of 
the  pitiless  mechanism  of  nature,  sounding  on  its  solemn  and 
fearful  way  through  the  moral  universe,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons. But  we  know  little  or  nothing,  and  can  understand  little 
or  nothing  of  this.  God's  character  we  do  know  and  can  under- 
stand." (Pp.  172, 173.)  And  so,  with  all  this  terrible  background 
of  evil,  having  its  source  even,  it  may  be,  in  the  divine  nature, 
we  must  trust  in  God's  mercy  and  love,  which  we  can  under- 
stand. But  that  awful  justice  and  this  benignant  love,  that 
sinfulness  and  this  pardon — how  can  we  think  and  mediate 
between  the  two  ?  Has  theology  here  nothing  more  to  offer 
than  the  statement,  that  sin  is  a  fatal  necessity,  and  that  God 
has  revealed  his  mercy  to  us  ?  Is  mercy  the  counterpart  and 
solution  of  a  fixed  necessity  ?  Has  it  any  sense  in  such  a  re- 
lation ? 

This  topic  is  pursued  more  fully  in  the  fourteenth  sermon 
"  On  the  Origin  and  Quality  of  Sin."  "  If  Adam  fell,  the  race 
rose  by  his  fall ;  he  fell  up,  and  nothing  happier  for  our  final 
fortunes  ever  occurred  than  when  the  innocents  of  the  garden 
learned  their  shame,  and  fled  into  the  hardship  and  experience 
of  a  disciplinary  and  growing  humanity."  And  he  refers,  in 
support  of  this  view,  to  the  "  popular  hypothesis,"  that  "  sin 
abounded,  that  grace  might  much  more  abound."  "  Would 
the  Church  consent  to  give  up  its  Christ,  to  receive  its  unfallen 
Adam  ?  But  for  the  fallen  Adam,  according  to  its  theory,  we 
could  not  have  had  the  risen  Christ."  Very  well :  if  over 
against  the  fall  into  sin  we  put  the  redemption  in  Christ,  and 
if  sin  mean  sin,  and  redemption  mean  redemption,  and  if 
without  redemption  sin  be  only  evil  and  that  continually — we 
nave  the  substance  of  the  theology  which  Dr  Bellows  most 
earnestly  opposes.    If  grace  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
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fall,  "  a  fall  up,"  if  God  must  needs  interpose  for  rescue — the 
theory  that  sin  in  itself  is  desirable,  and  merely  educational, 
falls  to  the  ground.  And  here  is  a  point  where  strong  and 
logical  thinking  will  not  be  satisfied  by  evasive  descriptions. 
We  must  take  either  the  naturalistic  or  the  biblical  view  of  sin. 
If  we  take  the  former,  we  cannot  flee  to  "  grace"  and  "  Christ'' 
for  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Some  of  Dr  Bellows'  state- 
ments, in  fact,  are  very  much  nearer  to  the  old  Hopkinsian 
theory,  "  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good," 
than  to  any  current  orthodox  opinion  ;  a  theory  which  the  old 
XJnitarianism  held  in  particular  abhorrence.  Only,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  does  not  view  sin  in  its  real  nature  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  he  labours  under  strange  misapprehensions  about  the 
orthodox  view  ;  as  when  he  says,  "  that  the  radical  vice  of  the 
popular  way  of  thinking  about  moral  evil,  lies  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  God  did  not  originally  design  or  anticipate  our  earthly 
experience  as  a  race  ;"  that  there  was  an  "unexpected  falling 
away  from  perfection,  in  our  first  ancestor."  Who,  pray,  re- 
present this  "popular"  view?  Has  the  author  never  heard  of 
the  doctrine  of  divine  decrees  ? 

But  we  should  do  injustice  to  the  writer  if  we  failed  to  give 
other  statements  about  the  nature  of  sin,  though  they  may 
seem  inconsistent  with  his  main  position.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
not  merely  a  mistake,  and  weakness,  but  "a  cause  for  self- 
reproach,  remorse,  repentance.  It  is  not  that  one's  happi- 
ness is  impaired,  but  one's  being  wronged,  and  God's  holiness 
insulted  or  grieved,"  (p.  231).  And  still  more  strongly  : 
"  Sins  have  a  quality  of  irreparableness  about  them,  which 
gives  a  certain  awful  and  infinite  quality  to  wrong.  You  can 
repent  of  sin ;  you  can  repair  your  wrong  as  far  as  others  have 
directly  suffered  by  it ;  but  how  can  you  heal  the  wound  your 
sin  has  made  in  the  principle  of  justice — how  prevent  your 
disobedience  from  encouraging  rebellion  and  infecting  other 
moral  natures  as  weak  as  your  own  ?"  Now  here  is  just  the 
turning-point ;  the  matter  is  stated  sharply  ;  the  problem  is 
put ;  the  solution  is  to  be  given ;  and  what  does  our  author 
say?  He  rejects  the  " sacrifice  on  the  cross"  as  containing 
that  solution,  and  all  that  is  left  for  him  is  to  say — "  that  there 
is  evidently  in  the  Divine  mind  one  thing  worse  than  sin,  and 
that  is,  the  absence  of  all  opportunities  of  moral  life  and  spiritual 
goodness."  But  this,  we  think,  with  all  deference  to  the  honest 
purpose  and  plainness  of  the  writer,  is  a  mere  slipping  away 
from  the  point  and  problem :  for  sin  is  the  opposite  of  moral 
life  and  spiritual  goodness.  And  his  own  question  looks  him 
full  and  earnestly  in  the  face  :  How  can  you  heal  the  wound 
your  sin  has  made  in  the  principle  of  justice?  He  confesses 
that  repentance  cannot  do  it.     What  then  can  ?     Can  any- 
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thing  conceivable  excepting  the  divine  Sufferer  and  Sacrifice 
upon  Calvary  ?     But  this  solution  Dr  B.  repudiates,  and  mis- 
understands.    He  says  in  another  passage  (p.  237) :  "  Posi- 
tively considered,  sin  may  be  no  less  an  evil,  wickedness  no 
less  a  common  fact,  the  perversity  of  human  beings,  and  their 
depraving  influence  over  each  other,  no  smaller,  than  the 
Westminster  Catechism,  in  its  darkest  passages,  represents ; 
but  Calvinism  can  give  no  account  of  the  origin,  nature,  and 
cure  of  sin,  which  is  not  shocking  to  the  heart,  conscience,  and 
hope.     It  makes  sin  as  desperate,  final,  and  overwhelming  an 
evil  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  it  is  terrible,  trying,  and  hazardous 
to  us/'     But,  what  Calvinism  makes,  or  what  Calvinist  ever 
made,  sin  to  be  "  a  final  and  overwhelming  evil"  in  God's  sight  ? 
This  is  mere  rhetoric.     A  sadder  and  more  terrible  view  of  sin, 
and  its  consequences,  is  that  which  is  given  us  by  Dr  Bellows. 
For  according  to  him  sin  is  a  necessity  in  God's  moral  govern- 
ment, it  is  a  necessity  to  each  and  all  of  us  ;  it  demands  re- 
morse and  repentance;  and  yet  the  repentance  cannot  heal  the 
wounds  which  sin  has  inflicted  on  justice.     In  fact  we  do  not 
see  but  that  he  holds  whatever  is  most  difficult,  "  desperate," 
and  "  terrible,"  in  the  orthodox  view,  without  the  grand  relief 
which  is  found  in  the  provision  for  redemption.     He  believes 
sin  to  be  a  necessity,  to  involve  certain  irreparable  evils,  to  be 
the  necessary  part  and  lot  of  all  men  without  exception  ;  and 
then,  by  way  of  relief,  he  talks  about  education,  and  discipline, 
and  struggle.     But  over  against  the  fact  of  sin  and  death,  the 
orthodox  view  puts  a  redemption  provided  on  the  part  of  God, 
to  restore  the  ruin  of  the  fall,  and  offered  unto  all.     Neither 
view,  it  may  be,  solves  the  whole  problem  of  sin ;  but  the 
orthodox  view  leaves  fallen  man  face  to  face  with  a  proff'ered 
salvation.     Which  of  these  symptoms  is  justly  obnoxious  to 
the  charge  of  "laying  off  our  obligations  upon  a  depraved 
nature  V  which  most  "  diminishes  the  sanctions  of  the  moral 
law  V  which  "  encourages  the  soul  to  think  duty  a  hardship, 
law  a  curse,  virtue  an  impossibility,  and  salvation  an  adroit 
evasion  V  (Pp.  238,  239.)     Which  theory  grapples  with,  and 
which  evades,  the  great  moral  problem,  how  a  holy  God  can 
pardon  and  save  a  sinful  creature,  in  consistency  with  the 
claims  of  his  holiness  ?     We  do  not  see,  we  cannot  find,  that 
this  volume  off*ers  any  solution  whatever  of  this  greatest  of  all 
moral  problems.     The  author  says  that  he  has  never  been  able 
to  make  out  "  much  practical  difference  between  those  who 
affirm  and  those  who  deny  the  depravity  of  human  nature," 
(p.  259)  ;  that  he  has  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  human 
nature,  considered  by  itself,  left  to  itself,  leads,  by  its  very  and 
intentional  constitution,  to   self-destruction ;"   and   that   no 
man's  sense  of  sin  is  diminished  by  the  fact  that  "his  nature 
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inevitably  drives  him  into  sin."  And  yet,  admitting  all  this, 
there  is  only  a  partial  and  feeble  recognition  of  the  pressure 
of  the  main  problem,  which  these  very  statements  call  up.  That 
problem  has  weighed  as  no  other,  upon  the  minds  of  the  pro- 
foundest  thinkers  of  the  race.  Paul,  Augustine,  Calvin,  Ed- 
wards, and  the  Christian  Church  as  a  whole,  in  all  its  great 
divisions,  have  found  the  only  clue  to  a  solution  in  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  the  God-man.  The  heart  of  the  difficulty  is  not 
touched,  as  long  as  we  talk  only  of  God's  mercy,  and  divine 
influence,  and  moral  struggles,  and  aspirations,  and  do  not 
fairly  meet  the  question  as  to  the  connection  between  the 
pardon  of  sin  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  our  stead. 

Upon  this  question  the  most  definite  statements  of  Dr  Bel- 
lows are  in  his  discourse  upon  "  The  Suffering  Christ,"  in 
which  he  denies  that  Christ's  sufferings  are  "strictly  substitu- 
tional, or  literally  vicarious."  But  the  substitution  against 
which  he  argues,  is  that  of  a  commercial  atonement,  or  of  a 
literal  transfer  of  moral  character.  He  seems  to  imagine  that 
this  is  the  orthodox  view  ;  that  Christ,  in  his  short  agony  upon 
the  cross,  really  suffered  the  pains  of  sin,  and  bore  the  actual 
sum  of  all  the  anguish  from  remorse  and  guilt  due  to  myriads 
of  sinners,  through  the  ages  of  eternity  ;  that  he  suffered  *'  as 
the  guilty,  or  what  the  guilty  suffer."  He  seems  to  think  that 
there  is  no  intermediate  view  between  this — which  almost  all 
the  orthodox  reject,  and  that  which  represents  Christ's  suffer- 
ings as  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  martyrs  and  philanthro- 
pists. But  this  is  to  neglect  and  not  at  all  to  explain,  the 
emphatic  and  reiterated  assertions  of  Scripture  as  to  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  Christ's  sacrificial  death  and  the 
removal  from  us  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  ?  "  who  His  own 
self  bare  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree ;"  by  whose 
"righteousness  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justifica- 
tion of  life ;"  who  was  sent  "  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins '"  who  was  "made  of  a  woman,  and  made  under  the  law, 
to  redeem  them  that  were  made  under  the  law  ;"  "  in  whom 
we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace."  These  and  kindred 
passages  certainly  put  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  in 
entirely  different  relations  to  our  pardon  and  justification, 
from  any  recognised  in  this  Discourse.  Martyrs  may  help  us 
in  our  spiritual  conflicts  and  spiritual  growth,  but  Christ  alone 
hath  reconciled  us  unto  God. 

So  hostile  is  Dr  Bellows  to  the  system,  which  he  always 
calls  "  Calvinistic,"  so  deep-rooted  is  his  prejudice  against  it, 
that  he  says  that  Romanism  is  "  a  princely  and  magnificent 
theology"  in  comparison  with  it.  "  I  say,  advisedly,  that  if 
Protestantism  endorses  the  vulgar  notion   of  a   God-cursed 
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'yi^orld — a  fallen  race — a  commercial  atonement — a  doomed 
and  hell-devoted  humanity — a  mysterious  conversion — a 
church,  which  is  a  sort  of  life-boat,  hanging  around  a  wreck, 
that  may  carry  off  a  few  women  and  selfishly-affirighted  men, 
leaving  the  bolder,  braver,  larger  proportion  to  go  down  with 

the  ship  ;  if  this  be  the  sum  and  substance  of  religion 

then,  it  is  not  so  true  to  human  nature,  its  wants  and  woes,  its 
various  and  manifold  tastes,  talents,  and  faculties,  as  the  old 
Catholic  system  ;  and  that,  instead  of  trembling  at  the  growth 
and  prospects  of  Romanism  in  this  country,  we  should  more 
reasonably  rejoice  in  its  triumphs,  as  the  worthier  occupant  of 
the  confidence  and  aflPection  of  the  people,"  (p.  165).  Did  the 
writer  really  weigh  what  he  has  here  stated  ?  Each  clause 
admits  of  criticism  ;  the  misconceptions  are  as  numerous  as 
the  phrases.  Does  he  not  himself  believe  in  a  "  fallen  race  f 
Who  believes  in  "  a  commercial  atonement  V  If  humanity  be 
fallen,  is  it  not  "  doomed  and  hell-devoted,"  without  grace  ? 
Can  conversion  be  other  than  "  mysterious  f  Is  not  the 
church  "  a  life-boat"  hanging  round  "  a  wreck  V  Who  believes 
that  only  "a  few  women  and  selfishly-affrighted  men"  are 
carried  off?  And  who  holds,  that  "  the  sum  and  substance  of 
religion"  is  found  in  such  caricatures  ?  And  then,  as  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  by  going  into  it,  will  he  escape  any 
one  of  the  dogmas,  which  he  so  scornfully  repudiates  ?  Does 
not  that  Church  hold,  as  strictly  as  the  Calvinist,  and  in  a 
more  "  vulgar"  form,  to  the  idea  of  a  "  God-cursed  world,"  "  a 
fallen  race,"  an  atoning  sacrifice,  a  "  doomed  humanity,"  and 
that  the  church  is  only  the  only  "  life-boat,"  and  that  conver- 
sion is  "  mysterious  ?"  And  does  it  not,  besides  all  this,  hold 
to  sacramental  grace,  and  episcopal  succession,  and  auricular 
confession,  and  penances,  and  masses  for  souls,  and  purgatory, 
and  papal  supremacy  and  infallibility,  and  that  out  of  its  pale 
there  is  no  salvation  ?  Does  it  not  trample  on  the  rights  of 
conscience,  and  is  it  not  the  foe  of  that  free  speech  which  allows 
Dr  Bellows  to  say  such  things  ?  If  he  went  into  that  com- 
munion, how  much  longer  could  he  talk  as  openly  as  he  does 
now  ?  What  would  he  gain  by  exchanging  the  Calvinism, 
that  has  been  at  the  root  of  our  civil  liberties,  for  the  Roman- 
ism which  denounces  free  speech,  and  a  free  press,  and  espe- 
cially all  Unitarian  heresies?  Did  Dr  Bellows  speak  "advisedly,'' 
when  he  wrote  that  sentence  ? 

There  are  other  points  in  these  Discourses  on  which  we  in- 
tended to  have  made  some  comments.  It  would  be  an  easy 
task  to  shew  manifold  apparent  inconsistencies  in  one  who 
writes  so  strongly,  so  earnestly,  and  who  is  striving  so  resolutely 
to  hold  fast  somewhere  and  to  something,  in  the  midst  of  such 
contending  influences.     He  feels  the  full  force  of  the  antagon- 
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isms,  without  being  able  to  suggest  any  reconciliation.  His 
strongest  arguments  and  deepest  convictions  are  all  a  revolt 
against  Unitarianism  as  it  has  been,  and  an  anticipation  of 
something  very  different  in  future  ;  but  strong  ties,  and  a  strong 
will,  keep  him  for  the  present  moored,  though  in  the  midst  of 
a  storm.  He  feels  deeply  that  historical  Unitarianism  has 
been  sundered  from  the  progressive  history  of  Christ's  church  ; 
that  it  is  and  has  been  outside  of  the  great  achievements  of 
that  church,  separated  from  its  theology  and  from  its  proper 
life.  And  he  knows  that  this  state  of  things  cannot  continue  ; 
and  thus  his  justification  of  Unitarianism  has  chief  respect  to 
the  past.  He  views  it  there  as  a  necessary  outgrowth  of  the 
Protestant  principles  of  the  rights  of  reason  and  of  free  inquiry. 
But  he  here  confounds,  as  it  seems  to  us,  Protestantism  as  a 
religious  movement,  as  a  progress  of  the  church,  with  Protes- 
tantism in  its  relations  to  civil  history  and  intellectual  activity. 
As  a  religious  movement  Protestantism  is  unintelligible  when 
cut  loose  from  the  Bible,  and  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity, 
the  Incarnation,  Depravity,  Regeneration,  and  Justification  by 
Faith  alone.  These  are  its  heart  and  soul,  and  the  rights  of 
reason  and  of  private  judgment  are  but  its  exterior  form.  And 
just  so  far  as  Unitarianism  has  abandoned  these  doctrines,  and 
substituted  natural  religion  and  natural  ethics  for  them,  just 
so  far  it  has  departed  from  the  true  genius  of  Protestantism, 
as  a  religious  reformation  ;  and  just  so  far  its  results  are  merely 
negative,  and  have  not  contributed  to,  but  rather  hindered, 
the  real  progress  of  vital  Christianity.  Of  course,  then,  we 
think  that  the  fruits  with  which  it  will  return,  if  it  does,  into 
the  main  body  of  the  Church,  will  be  fruits  meet  for  repentance. 
Unconsciously,  too,  Dr  Bellows  exaggerates  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  this  Unitarian  movement  in  relation  to  Christen- 
dom. To  those  who  are  outside  of  their  pale,  the  first  emotion 
is  one  of  surprise  at  finding  (in  the  Sequel),  that  the  audience 
of  All  Souls'  Church  "represents:"  1.  "The  Independent 
Congregation  and  Church"  itself,  there  congregated  ;  2.  "  The 
Unitarian  Denomination ;  3.  The  Protestant  world  ;  4.  The 
Nineteenth  Century  and  this  New  Country."  This  may  all  be 
very  true,  and  consonant  with  the  name  of  the  church  ("  All 
Souls' ")  ;  and  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  philosophical  ten- 
dency of  viewing  each  particular  thing  in  its  connections  with 
the  universe.  But,  practically,  we  suppose  that  the  same  thing 
might  be  said,  with  equal  philosophical  justice,  of  one  or  two 
hundred  other  congregations  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Learn- 
ing, thought,  literature,  culture,  and  wealth,  high  social  position 
and  moral  aspirations,  are  undoubtedly  found  now,  as  formerly, 
among  the  Unitarians  ;  but  not  at  all  now  in  preponderance, 
even  in  New  England.     As  a  denomination,  Unitarianism  has 
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been  steadily  losing,  in  relative  importance,  for  the  last  twenty- 
years.  It  may  console  itself  by  the  reflection,  that  others  are 
adopting  its  principles  ;  we  may  also  comfort  ourselves  with 
the  thought  that  its  leaders  are  abandoning  so  many  of  its  old 
positions,  and  taking  up  new  weapons,  both  defensive  and 
offensive. 

There  are  not  wanting  indications  that  the  controversy  as  to 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  Trinity,  Depravity,  and  the 
Atonement,  is  to  be  revived.  The  defection  of  Dr  Huntington 
has  already  called  out  several  earnest  criticisms.  Some  of 
these  have  been  written,  apparently,  under  the  influence  of 
strong  personal  feelings.  They  attack  his  sermon  on  the  Trinity 
upon  exegetical  and  historical  and  verbal  grounds ;  but  in  doing 
this,  some  of  the  writers  make  such  concessions  as  indicate  a 
very  difi^erent  style  of  thought  from  that  shewn  in  the  contro- 
versy thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The  Unitarians  have  collected 
in  volumes  scraps  of  orthodox  concessions;  the  same  thing 
might  be  done  with  their  recent  literature.  It  is  evident  that 
the  philosophical  basis  of  theUnitarianism  of  to-day  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  its  leaders  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury. Thus  the  critic  in  the  Christian  Examiner  says  :  "  In 
our  comments  upon  it  [Dr  Huntington's  Sermon]  we  wish  it 
understood  once  for  all,  that  we  are  not  arguing  against  the 
Trinity  as  conceived  by  the  early  Church,  and  expressed  in 
the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed."  "  A  triad  of  Christian  sanc- 
tities— Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost — is  one  thing  ;  the  doc- 
trine of  Tripersonality,  whether  true  or  false,  is  another  and  a 
very  different  thing."  In  a  note,  the  writer  says  that  he  uses 
the  word  "  Trinity''  in  "  deference  to  ecclesiastical  custom  to  de- 
note the  aboriginal  Christian  doctrine  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,"  and  adds,  "  that  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  doc- 
trine itself  in  the  early  Church  is  patent  to  every  student  of 
ecclesiastical  history."  "  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  *  Unita- 
rians' of  a  former  generation  were  led  by  their  needful  and 
timely  protest  against  Trinitarian  dogmatism  into  a  position  of 
seeming  hostility,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  real  indiflerence  to 
this  doctrine."  The  same  article,  while  contending  that  the 
Tripersonal  doctrine  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testament,  also 
says  :  "  With  the  notion  itself — the  Athanasian  conception  of 
the  Godhead — we  have  no  quarrel.  As  an  article  of  specula- 
tive philosophy,  we  have  not  only  no  objection  to  it,  but  are 
willing  to  confess  a  speculative  leaning  towards  it."  This  is 
another  illustration  of  one  of  Dr  Huntington's  statements, 
that  "  the  ascendant  school  of  philosophical  thought  to-day  is 
unequivocally  Trinitarian,"  although  the  same  article  says, 
"that  the  audacity  of  this  statement  is  too  comical  for  serious 
discussion." 
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As  another  indication  of  this  tendency  to  dissolving  views, 
we  notice  a  letter  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  written 
by  Rev.  0.  B.  Frothingham,  in  reply  to  the  call  of  a  new 
society  in  New  York  to  be  their  pastor,  in  which  they  style 
themselves  the  "Third  Unitarian  Church."  He  objects  to 
this,  in  part  on  the  ground  that  "  Unitarianism  is  popularly, 
and  not  unjustly,  regarded  as  a  system  of  rationalism  and  mo- 
ralism,  an  intellectual  system,  critical  and  perceptive.''  This, 
he  says,  does  not  correctly  designate  the  "  Liberal  Christians 
of  the  New  or  Spiritual  School.''  "  We  ought  by  this  time  to 
make  it  [Christianity]  large  enough  to  embrace  Unitarians  and 
Universalists,  Friends  and  '  Come-outers,'  in  the  same  walls  of 
worship  and  teaching."  This  term  "  Liberal"  is  certainly  an 
apt  and  sufficient  phrase  to  cover  a  multitude  of  opinions. 

We  might  easily  multiply  instances  of  the  same  kind,  for 
hardly  a  Unitarian  book  or  periodical  is  published  without 
similar  criticisms  of  their  past  history,  and  indefinite  prophecies 
of  a  different  future.  Many  old  prejudices,  which  were  taken 
almost  as  first  truths  in  the  times  of  their  fathers,  are  now  de- 
liberately abandoned.  Yet  we  would  not  over-estimate  either 
the  intrinsic  importance  or  the  implied  concessions  of  these 
changes.  They  do  not  shew  that  these  writers  are  orthodox, 
in  some  cases  they  even  imply  a  farther  remove  from  ortho- 
doxy than  the  old  positions.  But  they  do  indicate,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  a  change  in  the  statement  of  the  points  and 
in  the  method  of  controversy.  They  prove  that  an  entirely 
different  style  of  philosophy,  a  different  and  more  liberal 
mode  of  judging  the  accredited  formulas  of  the  church,  and 
even  a  different  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture,  have  been 
silently  making  their  way  in  the  Unitarian  body. 

The  Unitarianism  of  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  was  gene- 
rally, in  speculation,  upon  the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  com- 
mon-sense and  of  natural  ethics.  While  allowing,  as  did  most 
of  its  prominent  representatives,  a  specific  historical  revela- 
tion, recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  yet  they  subjected  its  teach- 
ings to  the  criticism  and  standard  of  what  they  called  human 
reason  and  morality,  without  any  very  accurate  definition  of 
what  was  meant  by  reason,  or  of  the  metes  and  bounds  of  moral 
science.  The  truths  of  natural  religion  and  the  maxims  of 
duty  were  recognised;  and  the  main  effort  was  to  find  these 
more  clearly  and  fully  in  the  Bible.  The  tendency  was  ra- 
tional and  moral,  rather  than  strictly  religious ;  and  it  was 
aided,  though  not  initiated,  by  some  New  England  specula^ 
tions  as  to  the  nature  of  virtue  and  the  natural  ability  of  man 
to  fulfil  the  moral  law,  taken  out  of  their  proper  connections 
and  limitations  in  the  orthodox  system.  That  God  is  one,  and 
one  Person;  that,  as  Dr  Bellows  satirizes  it,   "it  is  very  good 
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to  be  good,  and  very  amiable  to  be  amiable,  and  very  happy 
to  be  happy,"  and  that  man  can  and  ought  to  be  virtuous,  and 
if  he  is  not,  that  he  ought  to  be  punished  more  or  less  ;  that  if 
he  sins  a  good  God  will  naturally  and  readily  forgive  him  if  he 
will  only  repent,  and  that  he  ought  to  repent ;  these,  and  kin- 
dred positions  were  held  and  preached,  perhaps  as  earnestly 
and  eloquently  as  they  could  be.  That  Christ  was  a  kind  of 
second  God,  that  he  is  to  be  obeyed  and  loved,  and  that  in 
some  way  his  life  and  death  had  some  important  connection 
with  our  being  reconciled  to  God,  was  not  denied.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  more  fondly  dwelt 
upon  than  his  death,  and  next  to  the  Dignity  of  Human  Na- 
ture, and  God  as  Father,  the  Resurrection  has  perhaps  been 
the  most  favourite  and  inspiring  theme  of  the  most  eloquent 
Unitarian  discourses.  But  the  Trinity,  it  was  declared,  espe- 
cially in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  involved,  if  not  mathematical, 
yet  absolute  contradictions ;  the  Incarnation  implied  a  union 
of  entirely  opposite  and  inconsistent  qualities,  and  led  to  as 
gross  absurdities  as  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  the 
Atonement  was  utterly  contradictory  to  the  first  principles  of 
that  justice  which  the  orthodox  said  that  it  satisfied ;  total  de- 
pravity did  dishonor  to  both  God  and  man  ;  and  Regeneration 
consisted  in  moral  improvement,  and  not  in  a  mysterious  new 
birth  of  the  human  soul  in  the  divine  likeness.  But  such  mild 
affirmations  and  strong  negatives  could  not  long  satisfy  their 
most  earnest  and  thoughtful  preachers,  and  accordingly  Ever- 
ett, Sparks,  Bancroft,  Emerson,  Ripley,  and  many  others, 
abandoned  the  pulpit  for  more  congenial  work,  under  the  in- 
fluence and  pressure,  in  part,  of  a  philosophical  system,  the 
very  opposite  of  that  which  led  to  the  original  Unitariatiism. 
This  change  began  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  Cole- 
ridge was  studied.  Cousin  translated,  German  philosophy  im- 
ported, and  historical  criticism  applied  in  a  wider  and  more  gene- 
rous spirit.  It  was  unexpectedly  discovered  that  the  principles 
of  common  sense  and  natural  ethics  could  not  explain  every 
thing  ;  that  they  could  not  satisfactorily  account  even  for  what 
is  in  the  mind,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Bible  and  the  religious 
history  of  mankind.  Religion  began  to  be  distinguished  from 
ethics,  just  as  it  happened  with  the  German  rationalism,  when 
Schleiermacher  opened  his  fruitful  career.  The  new  phase  of 
thought  was  called  Transcendentalism.  Dr  Norton  and  (the 
then  Rev.)  George  Ripley  had  a  fierce  battle  about  it.  Emer- 
son had  already  abandoned  the  sermon  for  the  essay,  and  re- 
tired to  the  communion  of  nature  and  the  world  of  ideas. 
Theodore  Parker  reproduced  the  criticism  of  Strauss,  with  a 
feigned  sadness,  and  shewed  to  bolder  minds  what  natural 
reason  and  conscience  would  lead  men  to  \  of  course  he  was 
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left  to  himself,  the  only  form  of  ban  still  retained.  Brownson 
tried  Unitarianism  for  a  few  months,  and  ended  by  writing  a 
letter  to  Dr  Channing  upon  the  Eternal  Generation  of  the 
Son.  New  learning  and  speculations  have  got  hold  of  the 
Christian  Examiner  ;  and  the  North  American  is  conducted  in 
a  "  liberal  spirit/'  which  no  longer  means,  as  once  it  did,  op- 
position to  orthodoxy.  And  in  fact  it  has  come  to  be  a  favour- 
ite way  of  praising  a  Unitarian  discourse,  to  say  that  you  could 
hardly  tell  that  the  preacher  was  not  orthodox. 

In  the  sphere  of  doctrines  this  change  was  indicated  chiefly 
in  the  mode  in  which  the  divine  nature  began  to  be  spoken  of 
in  relation  to  humanity.  The  abstract  sundering  of  divinity 
and  humanity,  the  conception  of  God  as  merely  outside  of, 
and  apart  from,  humanity,  has  been  generally  abandoned. 
And  the  notion  of  a  mere  uni-personality  is  also  relaxing  its 
hold  upon  the  imagination,  where  it  was  once  so  firmly  fixed. 
The  Arian  "view  of  Christ  is  consequently  given  up  by  the 
ripest  thinkers ;  such  a  second  deity,  who  must  be  called 
divine,  but  who  is  not  truly  so,  cannot  long  be  thought  about 
as  a  real  person  by  consistent  and  logical  minds.  Sabellian- 
ism,  which  in  this  respect  is  the  opposite  of  Arianism,  has  an 
increased  number  of  advocates.  And  a  liking  is  even  avowed 
by  some  for  the  Trinity,  as  a  philosophical  speculation.  This 
change  was  indicated  in  the  most  significant  manner  in  the 
historical  discourse  of  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  which  about  six 
years  ago  elicited  so  much  discussion.  Here  it  is  distinctly 
asserted  that  "  the  truth  of  the  Triune  God  dwells  in  every 
system  of  thought  that  can  pretend  to  vitality;''  that  "the 
idea  of  an  Incarnate  God  carried  peace  into  the  bosom  of  man- 
kind ;"  that  "  from  the  time  that  this  truth  of  the  Triune  God 
was  clearly  announced,  he  was  no  longer  dimly  conceived  as  a 
shadowy  causality,"  but  "  appeared  as  goodness  itself,  incarnate 
and  interceding,  redeeming  and  inspiring,"  "the  infinite  cause, 
the  infinite  mediator,  the  infinite  in  and  with  the  universe  as 
the  paraclete  and  comforter."  Arianism,  too,  was  here  de- 
clared to  be  an  attempt  "  to  paganize  Christianity,"  and  the 
triumph  of  Athanasius  was  interpreted  as  the  triumph  of 
**  reason"  over  "  the  party  of  superstition."  Many  among  the 
Unitarians  were  then  scandalized  at  these  statements,  for  they 
had  not  begun  to  see  and  know,  whither  their  own  tendencies 
were  carrying  them;  but  some,  who  reproached  this  distin- 
guished historian  six  years  ago,  are  now  ready  to  avow  similar 
opinions.  Others,  again,  who  deny  that  the  Incarnation  and. 
Trinity  are  in  the  New  Testament,  seem  quite  fond  of  them  as 
philosophical  speculations.  With  several,  the  only  remaining 
difficulty  would  appear  to  be  about  the  application  of  the  word 
"  Person,"  and  its  metaphysical  definition.     One  writer,  who 
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is  considered  in  some  sort  a  representative  of  the  Unitarian 
Association,  has  recently  said,  in  substance,  that  he  has  little 
or  no  objection  to  such  a  Trinity  as  is  taught  in  the  writings 
of  Moses  Stuart,  Dr  Bushnell,  and  Jeremy  Taylor. 

As  far,  then,  as  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  Incarnation,  and 
even  the  Trinity,  are  concerned,  the  old  Unitarian  system  is 
losing  its  hold.  Equally  so  is  it  in  respect  to  the  outward  forms 
and  rites  of  the  church  in  worship.  Here,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  towards  a  liturgy  and  ritual,  and  to 
reinstating  the  sacraments  of  the  church  in  something  of  their 
old  significancy. 

Not  less  marked  is  the  reaction  in  relation  to  morals  as  com- 
pared with  religion.  None  of  these  more  advanced  thinkers 
hold  the  merely  ethical  system  of  religion  with  anything  like 
the  definiteness  and  tenacity  with  which  it  was  formerly  main- 
tained; in  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  divine  influence,  and 
upon  a  specific  religious,  as  distinguished  from  a  merely  moral 
element,  many  of  them,  in  theory,  are  even  far  in  advance  of 
some  thinkers  who  are  reputed  orthodox.  They  do  not  press 
natural  ability,  and  the  theory  of  moral  government,  and  the 
abstract  definitions  of  virtue  and  vice  as  consisting  merely  in 
volitions  or  exercises,  into  extreme  and  unscriptural  forms. 
Repentance,  without  grace,  merely  in  the  use  of  natural  ability, 
they  would  concede  to  be  inconceivable,  and  subversive  of  the 
very  idea  of  a  religious  state  of  mind.  This  is  the  case  with 
both  Dr  Osgood  and  Dr  Bellows ;  however  far  they  may  still  be 
from  evangelical  formulas,  they  have  at  least  thought  and  felt 
beyond  the  metes  and  bounds  of  a  system  of  theology,  which 
takes  its  constructive  ideas  and  its  shaping  influence  from  the 
domain  of  ethics,  and  which  frames  all  its  definitions  in  accord- 
ance with  an  abstract  theory  of  moral  government.  Neither 
of  them  would  imagine  for  a  moment  that,  by  an  assumed 
power  to  the  contrary,  and  by  making  happiness  the  spring 
and  end  of  moral  agency,  and  by  resolving  all  virtue  and  vice 
into  mere  exercises,  they  were  very  far  advanced  in  either  the 
theoretical  or  practical  part  of  theology,  and  had  the  only 
basis  for  a  theodicy. 

And  this  may  serve  to  give  a  useful  hint  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with  Unitarian  objections,  and  reconciling 
them,  if  we  try  to  do  so,  with  the  orthodox  system.  Their  ob- 
jections have  sometimes  led  orthodox  writers  to  lower  the  tone 
of  their  system  ;  the  doctrines  of  sin,  regeneration,  and  atone- 
ment, and  even  the  Trinity,  have  now  and  then  been  softened 
down.  The  divine  side  of  theology  has  been  lowered,  and  its 
human  side  emphasized,  so  as  to  act  upon  those  without.  But 
just  in  proportion  as  any  Unitarians  are  ever  found  approxi- 
mating to  the  orthodox  system,  in  that  same  proportion  it  will 
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be  found,  that  they  cast  off  these  innovations.  No  theory  of 
power  to  the  contrary,  or  of  moral  government,  ever  turned  one 
of  them  from  the  error  of  his  ways.  The  grand  and  mysterious 
truths  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system  alone  have  such 
power  or  influence. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  however,  with  all  these  apparent 
approximations  to  orthodox  views,  and  softening  of  the  rigour  of 
the  old  Unitarian  notions,  there  is  still  one  point,  in  which  the 
opposition  of  these  divines  to  the  orthodox  system  is  almost 
unabated;  and  that  is,  in  relation  to  the  atoning  sacrifice 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  it  is  natural,  it  is,  we  had 
almost  said,  necessary  that  this  should  be  so ;  for  to  concede 
this,  is  the  total  renunciation  of  Unitarian  belief  and  fellow- 
ship, as  distinct  from  the  orthodox  ;  it  is  the  turning-point  in 
the  soul's  deepest  experience  and  vital  renewal.  For  this 
matter  of  religion,  after  all,  is  not  a  matter  of  formulas  or  of 
reflection;  it  is  the  soul's  deepest  experience  in  relation  to  its 
profoundest  wants  and  needs.  A  man  may  hold  to  the  Incar- 
nation intellectually,  and  to  the  Trinity  philosophically,  and 
believe  in  divine  influence,  and  like  the  external  order  and 
services  of  the  Church,  and  wish  to  have  hymns  and  prayers 
and  the  sacraments  fairly  and  solemnly  celebrated ;  and  he 
may  still  remain  content  in  the  fellowship  of  those  who  deny 
the  Incarnation,  and  deny  the  Trinity,  and  insist  upon  morality 
rather  than  piety.  But  when  he  comes  to  know  sin  in  all  its 
power,  and  to  feel  its  just  condemnation  by  a  holy  God,  and 
when  he  receives  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  one  only  sacrifice  for 
sins,  and  believes  himself  to  be  pardoned  and  justified  only  for 
His  sake,  so  that  he  can  truly  say,  that  there  is  no  condemna- 
tion to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  then,  and  then  only,  the 
last  vestige  of  Unitarianism  is  driven  from  his  soul,  for  he  is 
vitally  invited  to  Christ,  and  lives  the  life  he  lives  in  the  flesh 
by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  us  and  gave  himself  to 
die  for  us. 

What  the  ultimate  influence  of  such  discussions  and  changes 
may  be  upon  the  Unitarians  as  a  distinct  religious  communion, 
it  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  prognosticate.  If  it  be  conceded, 
that  their  distinctive  teachings  and  work  have  been  rather 
negative  and  critical,  than  positive  and  constructive,  then,  of 
course,  it  is  implied  that  their  distinct  organization  is  excep- 
tional and  transitional.  The  most  thoughtful  minds  among 
them  do  not  believe,  we  suppose,  that  their  mission  is  to  propa- 
gate or  develop  Christianity  on  any  large  scale,  or  that  they 
will  make  the  Christian  Church,  in  spite  of  its  whole  history, 
Unitarian.  Individual  societies  may  continue  for  some  time 
to  exist,  particularly  in  our  large  cities.  But  just  as  far  as 
the  members  of  this  denomination  enter  into,  and  heartily 
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appreciate,  the  general  progressive  movement  of  the  Christian 
Church,  as  the  appointed  instrumentality  for  redeeming  the 
world  and  reforming  the  whole  of  society,  just  so  far  they  will 
feel  impelled  to  leave  the  precincts  of  a  merely  local  and 
strongly  individual  movement.  And  such  Discourses  and  Ad- 
dresses are  admirably  adapted  to  promote  this  end  ;  not  indeed 
by  their  direct  teaching,  but  by  their  indirect  and  inevitable 
influence.  Let  the  Unitarian  ministry  and  periodicals  accus- 
tom their  people  to  hear  the  words  Incarnation,  Trinity,  and 
Regeneration  ;  let  them  be  told  often  enough  that  the  historic 
theology  of  the  Church  on  these  points  was  substantially  true; 
let  them  be  exhorted  to  the  use  of  the  historic  formulas  of 
worship  and  praise,  and  to  reverence  for  the  mysterious  power 
of  the  sacraments  ;  and  then,  let  them  feel  the  renewing  breath 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  giving  repentance  for  sin  and  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus;  and  it  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell  the 
result.  The  merely  critical  objections  of  their  teachers  to  the 
names  and  formulas  of  doctrine,  metaphysical  and  logical  and 
exegetical  criticisms  of  terminology,  will  have  but  little  effect ; 
they  will  crave  and  seize  the  substance,  and  go  where  it  can 
be  found.  The  vital  and  substantial  truths  expressed,  and  best 
expressed  in  the  grand  old  words  of  Christ's  church,  from  the 
beginning  until  now,  in  the  Incarnation  and  the  Trinity,  in 
Justification  and  Regeneration,  in  the  Church  and  its  Sacra- 
ments, in  the  Resurrection  and  the  Judgment,  in  Heaven  and 
Hell,  these  will  shape  in  the  future,  as  they  have  shaped  in  the 
past,  the  religious  history  of  a  race,  which  became  apostate  in 
the  first  Adam,  and  finds  its  only  refuge  in  the  second  Adam, 
which  is  the  Lord  from  heaven.  And  any  theory  of  a  Coming 
Church  and  of  a  Broad  Church,  which  ignores  these  vital  and 
essential  truths,  is  but  a  creation  of  the  imagination,  has  no 
root  in  Scripture  or  in  history,  and  does  not  appeal  to  the 
permanent  and  indestructible  religious  wants  of  the  human 
race. 

The  ultimate  question  to  which  the  inquiries  of  the  more 
profound  and  resolute  thinkers,  in  the  Unitarian  denomination 
and  out  of  it,  are  turning  with  increased  earnestness,  is,  doubt- 
less, that  respecting  the  Coming  Church ;  or,  rather,  what  form 
or  forms  the  one  church,  the  church  of  the  Redeemed,  will 
assume,  so  that  it  may  still  be,  as  it  has  been,  the  most  potent 
and  shaping  power  in  the  world.  Both  the  writers  we  have 
been  reviewing  make  their  speculations  hinge  here  ;  their  dis- 
content with  the  past  and  present  is  balanced  and  allayed  by 
their  hopes  for  the  future.  Both  recognise,  too,  the  fact,  that 
a  critical  and  negative  and  rationalistic  tendency  can  never 
build  up  a  strong  and  growing  church.  Individualism,  and 
the  right  of  free  inquiry,  and  opposition  to  past  errors,  and  the 
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truths  of  natural  religion,  and  the  principles  of  natural  ethics, 
are  not,  and  cannot  be,  church-building  powers  and  factors. 
And  vain,  too,  must  be  the  attempt  to  construct  a  church,  to 
give  solemnity  to  its  worship,  and  life  to  its  sacraments,  and 
efficiency  to  its  preaching,  and  zeal  in  its  works  of  evangelical 
propagandism,  unless  it  is  based  on  those  doctrines  and  truths, 
which  respond  to,  and  solve,  the  highest  problems  of  human 
thought  and  human  destiny;  sentimentalism  and  aesthetics 
may  have  their  part  and  play,  if  these  other  things,  the  great 
facts  and  dogmas,  be  presupposed.  But  without  a  knowledge 
of  sin  and  of  redemption,  all  the  arts  in  the  world,  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  fair  in  ministrations  and  ritual,  will  pass  away 
like  some  current  fashion.  The  sacraments  of  the  church  have 
no  significancy,  and  all  aesthetic  adornment  of  them  will 
be  unavailing,  when  they  are  dissociated  from  those  doctrines 
which  give  them  their  mysterious  force.  Without  the  system 
and  truths  of  grace,  no  church  can  long  abide  in  such  a  world  as 
ours  ;  it  will  necessarily  be  resolved  into  some  scheme  of  social 
improvement  or  moral  reform.  Whatever  else  the  Coming 
Church  may  be  and  do,  it  will  be  a  church  of  the  Trinity,  of  the 
Incarnation  and  of  Redemption ;  and  it  must,  from  its  very 
nature,  be  ever  doing  its  one  work  of  redeeming  men  from  the 
bondage  of  sin,  and  bringing  them  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God. 


Art.  IV. — The  Theory  of  an  Incarnation  without  a  Fall. 

Dorners  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Person  Christi  von  den 
dltesten  Zeiten  bis  auf  die  neueste  dargestellt.  Von  Dr  J.  A. 
DoRNER,  Zweite,  stark  vermehrte  auflage  in  zwei  Theilen. 
Berlin:    1856. 

Five  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By 
Richard  Chevenix  Trench,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
London:  Parker.     1857. 

We  purpose  to  sketch  occasionally  the  scope  of  recent  discus- 
sion among  Continental  Divines  on  the  Incarnation,  and  to 
throw  some  of  their  favourite  speculations  into  the  crucible. 
One  of  these,  to  which  we  shall  devote  the  present  article,  is 
the  theory  that  the  Incarnation  would  have  taken  place  with- 
out a  Fall. 

It  may  be  proper  at  the  outset,  however,  to  refer  more 
generally  to  continental  opinion  on  the  whole  subject.  From 
the  first  the  Reformed  Church  acted,  as  we  cannot  but  regard 
it,  a  wiser  part  than  the  Lutheran,  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation.     She  encamped  on  the  patristic  theology,  and 
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made  it  her  own.*  The  Lutherans,  under  the  influence  of 
ubiquitarian  prejudices,  and  to  vindicate  their  position,  were 
for  progress,  and  committed  thiemselves  to  views  on  Christ's 
person  which  can  no  h)nger  be  maintained. 

Calvin  wisely  held  that  further  progress  on  this  question 
was  impossible  ;  and,  instead  of  entering  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, acted  upon  the  principle  that  the  conclusions  of  the 
Patristic  theology,  and  in  particular,  the  definitions  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  were  exhaustive.^  The  great  writers  of 
England  whose  attention  has  specially  been  directed  to  the 
person  of  Christ,  Bull,  Pearson,  Waterland,  acted  upon  the 
same  principle.  They  Avere  right.  Of  what  use  was  a  vague 
and  aimless  search,  when  the  truth  was,  in  reality,  achieved  in 
the  early  centuries?  If  opinion  were  in  solution  again,  would 
it  not,  after  a  time,  crystallise  in  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
form  ?  Why  should  all  be  thrown  loose  again,  as  if  nothing 
certain  were  attained,  nothing  on  which  the  mind  could  repose? 
After  the  discussions  of  four  centuries,  it  had  become  clear  that 
conscience  finds  no  resting-place  till,  so  to  speak,  the  deity 
and  humanity  of  Christ  etiually  enter  into  their  rights.  In  no 
formula,  where  full  provision  is  not  made  for  both,  that  is, 
where  they  are  not  equally  and  completely  recognised,  can  the 
spiritual  mind,  acquainted  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  find 
satisfaction  and  repose.  But  that  formula  was  found;  and  the 
Reformed  Church  entered  into  these  attainments  as  at  once 
safe  and  felicitous.  We  have  always  regarded  this  as  a  happy 
event  for  her,  and  a  mark  of  true  wisdom.  In  the  decisions  of 
Chalcedon  she  could  rest,  and  any  progress  since  made  within 
her  pale  on  this  great  theme  has  not  been  gained  by  throwing 
opinion  loose  again,  nor  by  indulging  a  random  course  of  inno- 
vation, but  by  grounding  the  truth  thus  won  more  deeply  in 
the  doctrine  of  sin  from  which  it  is  best  reflected,  and  by  organi- 
cally connecting  it  with  the  entire  plan  of  salvation,  which 
presupposes  the  great  truth  of  the  Incarnation  at  every  point. 

The  Lutherans  adopted  a  diflerent  course.  They  contended 
from  the  first  for  an  advance.  They  regarded  the  position  in 
which  the  Reformed  Church  found  it  safe  to  rest  as  unsatis- 

*  We  may  adduce  the  words  of  the  most  widely  acknowledged  Confession  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  proof  of  this.  The  Helvetic  Confession  says  (chap  ii), 
"  Quaecunque  de  Incarnationis  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  mysterio  definita 
sunt  ex  Scripturis  Sanctis,  et  comprehensa  symbolis  ac  sententiis  quatuor 
primarura  et  prcestantissimarum  Synodorura,  celebratarum  Niceae,  Constanti- 
nopoli,  Ephesi  et  Chalcedone,  una  cum  beati  Athanasii  symbolo,  et  omnibus  his 
similibus  symbolis,  credimus  corde  sincero  et  ore  libero  ingenui  profitemur,  con- 
demnantes  omnia  his  contraria"   The  Confessio  Marchica,  sect.  2,  re-echoes  this. 

t  Calvin  Instit.  Lib.  4.,  cap.  9,  sect.  8..  says,  "  Sic  priscas  illas  Synodos, 
ut  Nicaenam,  Constantinopolitanum,  Ephesinam  primam  Chalcedoneusem  ac 
similes  quae  confutandis  erroribus  habitse  sunt  libenter  araplictimur  revere- 
murque  ut  sacro-^anctas." 
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factory,  and  argued  that  the  form  of  doctrine  and  the  course 
of  thought,  which  came  down  as  an  inheritance  from  the  early 
centuries,  was  already  overcortie  in  the  progress  of  opinion  to 
which  they  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  rein.*.  Their  ubi- 
quitarian  theory,  in  a  word,  would  not  harmonise  with  it;  and 
hence,  we  think,  may  be  explained  their  present  difficulties, 
and  the  straits  to  which  they  are  now  reduced  by  the  course 
of  speculation."!- 

The  principal  topic  that  has  occupied,  and  continues  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  divines  on  the  continent,  since  the 
revival  of  a  sounder  theology,  is  the  person  of  Christ.  But 
whether  we  look  at  their  '*  Lives  of  Jesus,"  numerous  and  of 
various  merit,  or  at  works  which  aim  at  a  dogmatic  exhibition 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any- 
thing has  as  yet  appeared,  in  the  entire  range  of  German 
theology,  which  can  be  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  and  all-sided 
discussion  of  the  question.  The  reconstruction  of  this  doctrine, 
the  central  one  of  all  theology,  to  which,  as  to  a  converging 
point,  modern  thought  turned  by  an  inner  necessity,  has  met 
with  many  disturbing  influences ;  and  there  is,  by  no  means, 
that  fulness  of  statement  or  success  which  leaves  us  nothing 
to  desire.  Nor  is  the  cause  of  this  difficult  to  trace.  The  break- 
ing up  of  the  old  Lutheran  theology,  committed  to  positions 
no  longer  tenable,  and  which  its  most  enlightened  advocates 
are  now  forced  to  modify  ;  and  the  Pantheistic  philosophy, 
amid  the  atmosphere  of  which  the  discussions  were  carried  on, 
go  far  to  explain  the  taint  which  is  found  in  their  best  works  on 
the  person  of  Christ.  Opinion  has,  no  doubt,  advanced,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  entered  on  its  second  stage,  and  perhaps  the 
more  critical  one  of  the  two — that  of  formulas  and  definitions. 

The  first  stage,  which  may  be  termed  that  of  new  spiritual 
life,  was  passed  in  a  constant  collision  with  Pantheism.  During 
this  period  we  find  on  every  side  a  strenuous,  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  not  unsuccessful  vindication  of  the  great  truth,  that  the  In- 
carnation took  place  in  one  historic  individual,  as  contrasted 
with  the  deep  untruth  that  the  race,  as  such,  is  God-man. 
The  theory,  in  opposition  to  which  Christian  divines  were 
forced  to  recast  their  thinking  and  phraseology  on  this  subject, 
ascribed  to  Jesus  nothing  beyond  the  discovery  of  an  idea.  It 
asserted  a  universal  incarnation.  This  anti-Christian  philoso- 
phy allowed  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  only  the  possession  of  a 
humanity  like  our  own,  and  the  consciousness  of  God-man- 
hood, which  it  set  forth  as  a  self-subsisting  relation  between 
God  and  man.     Admitting  that  this  idea  dawned  on  the  con- 

*  See  Thomasius'  Christi  Person  and  Work,  part  ii. 

f  Thomasius'  Dogmatik  furnishes  a  striking  proof  of  the  breaking  up  of 
orthodox  Lutheranism.     He  is  in  inextricable  embarrassment. 
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sciousness  of  Jesus  first  among  the  sons  of  men,  it  at  the 
same  time  maintained  that  we  could  not  affirm  of  any  historic 
personage  that  he  was  God-man  in  a  peculiar  sense,  or  in  a 
way  above  his  fellows.  He  was  just  what  all  men  are,  but  was 
only  first  aware  of  it.  According  to  this  notion,  with  which 
Christianity  is  eternally  at  war,  and  which  outrages  the  deepest 
Christian  feelings,  a  God-man,  in  the  Scriptural^  sense,  exists 
not ;  the  unique  character  of  Jesus  ceases  ;  he  sinks  down  to 
the  level  of  other  men,  with  this  single  distinction  above  the 
others,  that  on  his  mind  first  dawned  the  discovery  or  the 
consciousness  that  he  was  what  all  others  are — God-man.  But 
of  this  our  modern  Pantheists,  forsooth,  claim  also  to  be  con- 
scious, and  in  an  equal  measure. 

The  great  aim  of  believing  theologians,  and,  in  a  Avord,  of 
all  possessed  of  a  Christian  consciousness,  was  to  establish,  in 
opposition  to  this,  that  the  Incarnation  took  place  in  a  his- 
toric person,  and  in  one  only  ;  and  that  he  comprehended  in 
himself  a  body — a  multitude  who  have  his  life  abiding  in  them. 
It  was  maintained  as  the  deepest  conviction  of  the  Christian 
mind,  that,  instead  of  being  one  among  his  fellows,  Jesus  was 
the  everlasting  Head  of  a  company  who  find  redemption  and  life 
in  him.  All  doctrine  was  now  made  to  bear  an  immediate 
reference  to  Christ.  This  epoch,  during  which  theology  in  all 
its  departments  was  connected  with  the  personal  Redeemer, 
was  the  period  of  fresh  life,  sin  and  redemption  being  the  pro- 
minent thoughts.  Much  of  that  freshness  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing attaching  to  the  modern  Christology,  is  coincident  with 
this  period.  Neander,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  impersona- 
tion of  this  epoch,  never  went  further.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  exhibition  of  the  Incarnation  as  a  subject  of  thought,  or  as 
doctrine  in  a  rounded  form,  was  by  no  means  complete,  nor 
perfectly  accurate.  But  the  faith  of  the  heart  was  sound. 
Without  doing  much,  scarcely  anything,  in  the  way  of  defini- 
tions and  formulas,  they  were  content  to  view  the  Incarnation 
in  connection  with  life,  redemption,  and  union  to  God,  of  which 
it  is  the  source.  That  a  fresh  influence,  like  a  new  tributary 
stream,  was  poured  into  theology  and  the  church  by  means  of 
this  tendency,  cannot  be  questioned.  For  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  wherever  thought  is  in  any  definite  way  fixed  upon 
this  capital  article  of  Scripture ;  wherever,  as  in  the  instance 
to  which  we  have  referred,  the  Incarnation  is  held  in  faith, 
and  regarded  as  the  deep  ground  of  union  to  God — of  life  and 
reconciliation  ;  it  will  be  found  that  a  renovating  influence  is 
shed  both  over  doctrine  and  Christian  activity,  even  though 
the  scientific  statement  of  the  doctrine  is  not  wholly  correct 
or  given  in  a  rounded  form. 

While  it  is  admitted  that  all  who  thus  regard  the  Incarna- 
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tion  receive  in  their  measure  the  saving  benefits,  it  is  not  the 
less  true,  that  a  misconception  on  this  capital  article  of  Chris- 
tianity is  not  innocuous.  The  history  of  opinion  in  all  ages, 
and  in  every  quarter,  too  plainly  attests  this.  Nor  is  the  mis- 
chief of  an  error  upon  such  a  topic  soon  removed;  the  very 
sacredness  of  the  theme,  putting  a  restraint  on  innovation  and  a 
reconstruction  of  the  truth,  when  a  definite  view  has  once  taken 
form  in  the  community.  An  urgent  necessity  must  exist  for  a 
change.  This  makes  us  all  the  more  regret  the  fact,  that  Pan- 
theistic influences  are  not  yet  removed,  nor  Pantheistic  elements 
yet  purged  from  the  Christology  of  Germany.  At  this  day 
they  are,  to  no  small  extent,  still  found  in  it. 

One  of  these  ofF-shoots  of  Pantheism  is  the  mode  in  which  the 
NECESSITY  OF  THE  INCARNATION  is  commouly  put  in  the  theology 
of  Germany.  That  the  Incarnation  was  necessary  is  admitted 
on  all  sides,  but  not  unfrequently  on  grounds  to  which  decided 
objection  must  be  made.  The  exceptionable  view  to  which 
we  refer  is,  that  the  Incarnation  would  have  taken  place, 
though  no  sin  had  entered  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse. This  favourite  speculation  of  the  modern  theology  can 
no  longer  be  ignored.  Though  it  was  thought,  in  the  past 
periods  of  the  Protestant  Church,  that  the  theory  had  passed 
away  with  the  Scholasticism  of  mediaeval  times,  where  it  had  its 
seat,  it  has,  in  our  day,  reappeared  abroad  and  at  home,*  and 

*  Dean  Trench  expresses  himself  thus: — "It  behoves  us,  indeed,  to  speak 
with  hesitation  and  modesty  on  a  matter  like  this.  Had  there  been  no  fall,  the 
conditions  under  which  that  transcendant  manifestation  of  love  and  of  honour 
done  to  man  must  have  taken  place,  would  of  course  have  been  infinitely  dif- 
ferent. .  .  .  But  the  thing  itself,  we  may  reverently  believe,  would  not  the  less 
have  been.  They  only  reaffirm  what  has  been  the  conviction  of  many  theolo- 
gians, in  all  times,  who  are  persuaded  that  the  Headship  of  the  race  of  man 
would  have  pertained  to  Him  not  the  less,  to  whom  all  Headship  of  men  or  of 
angels  rightly  appertains;  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth  being  recapitulated 
in  Him  ;  since  only  in  this  recapitulation,  could  the  race  of  Adam  have  attained 
the  end  of  its  creation,  the  place  among  the  families  of  God,  for  which  from  the 
first  it  was  designed. 

In  this  view,  the  taking  on  himself  of  our  flesh  by  the  eternal  word  was  no 
make-shift  to  meet  a  mighty,  yet  still  a  particular,  emergent  need ;  a  need  which, 
conceding  the  liberty  of  man's  will,  and  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  con- 
tinued in  his  first  state  of  obedience,  might  never  have  occurred.  It  was  not  a 
mere  result  and  reparation  of  the  fall,  such  an  act  as,  except  for  that,  would 
never  have  been ;  but  lay  bedded  at  a  far  deeper  depth  in  the  counsels  of  God 
for  the  glory  of  his  Son,  and  the  exaltation  of  that  race  formed  in  his  image 
and  his  likeness.  For  against  those  who  regard  the  Incarnation  as  an  arbitrary, 
or  as  merely  an  historic  event,  and  not  an  ideal  one  as  well,  we  may  well  urge 
this  weighty  consideration,  that  the  Son  of  God  did  not,  in  and  after  his  ascen- 
sion, strip  off  this  human  nature  again  ;  he  did  not  regard  his  humanity  as  a 
robe,  to  be  worn  for  a  while  and  then  laid  aside;  the  convenient  form  of  his 
manifestation,  so  long  as  he  was  conversing  with  men  upon  earth,  but  the  fitness 
of  which  had  with  that  manifestation  passed  away.  So  far  from  this,  we  know, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  aH.<umed  our  nature  for  ever,  married  it  to  himself, 
glorified  it  with  his  own  glory,  carried  it  as  the  form  of  his  eternal  subsistence 
into  the  world  of  angels,  before  the  presence  of  his  Father.  Had  there  been  any 
thing  accidental  here,  had  the  assumption  of  our  nature  been  an  after-thought 
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obtained  a  wider  acceptance  than  at  any  former  period.  So  gene- 
rally is  it  held  by  the  leaders  of  theological  opinion,  and  so  seduc- 
tive and  forcible  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  put  by  many  whose  zeal 
and  faith  are  not  less  distinguished  than  their  position  in 
theology,  that  we  think  it  high  time  to  challenge  the  question- 
able shape  in  which  it  comes,  and  to  test  its  merits,  before  it 
forces  its  way,  with  other  too  readily*admitted  notions  from  the 
same  quarter,  to  a  place  among  our  English  beliefs.  It  is  a 
position  that  goes  far  to  vitiate  every  department  of  truth, 
whether  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  anthropology  or  christology, 
when  the  necessity  of  the  Incarnation  is  deduced,  as  it  com- 
monly is  by  German  divines,  from  the  nature  of  God  or  from 
the  IDEA  OF  humanity;  and  not  from  the  fact  that  man,  dis- 
united from  God,  was  to  be  restored  in  the  exercise  of  free 
AND  SOVEREIGN  LOVE.  Our  modem  divines  think  that  they 
have  found  a  deep  truth,  and  intend,  by  the  use  they  make  of  it, 
to  under-prop  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  But  it 
is  a  thought  borrowed  from  the  influences  of  Pantheism ;  and 
though  there  are  different  forms  in  which  it  is  presented,  in  all 
of  them  it  is  alike  objectionable  * 

To  adduce  one  phase  of  it :  it  is  held  that  the  idea  of  humanity 
is  to  be  apprehended  as  God-manhood,  and  that,  to  give  realiza- 
tion to  this  idea,  it  was  necessary  that  the  archetype  should 
appear..  And  then  it  is  set  forth  as  man's  destiny  to  display 
this  unity  of  God  and  man.  The  Incarnation  is  thus  not 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  sin,  which  is  the 
only  rationale  and  ground  of  all  Christian  truth,  but  looked 

(I  speak  as  a  man),  this  marriage  of  the  Son  of  God  with  that  nature  could 
scarcely  be  conceived.  He  could  hardly  have  so  taken  it — taken  it,  that  is  for 
ever — unless  it  had  possessed  an  ideal  as  well  as  a  historic  fitness  ;  unless  pre- 
established  harmonies  had  existed,  such  harmonies  as  only  a  divine  intention 
could  have  brought  about  between  the  one  and  the  other." — Five  Sermons 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.    London,  J 837. 

*  The  German  divines  of  note  who  express  themselves  against  this  theory  are 
the  exceptions,  the  testimony  being  so  general  in  its  favour.  Kurtz  in  his  last 
edition  of  his  work,  "  The  Bible  and  Astronomy,"  has  given  it  up.  J.  Miiller 
and  Thomasius  express  themselves  decidedly  against  it,  the  former  being  directed 
to  go  against  the  current  by  his  deeper  views  of  the  doctrine  of  sin  (see  Deutsche 
Zeitschrift,  1853,  No.  43),  Thomasius  standing  on  the  old  Lutheran  orthodoxy. 
Philippi,  too,  has  intimated  (in  his  introduction  to  his  Kirchliche  Glaubenslehre) 
his  opposition  to  the  theory. 

But  the  great  body  of  the  German  divines  who  have  been  influenced  by 
Schleiei'macher  confess  to  it  with  almost  one  voice.  The  ablest  advocate  in 
favour  of  it  is  Dorner,  in  his  great  work  on  the  Person  of  Christ ;  a  magazine  of 
learning  equal  to  Petavius',  exhibiting  all  that  has  been  done  both  in  patristic 
and  Protestant  theology  in  historical  succession,  with  all  the  distinctive  land- 
marks in  the  development  of  the  doctrine.  This  great  work  from  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  divines,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  refer 
more  at  large  in  subsequent  articles,  advocates  this  theory  with  the  greatest 
energy.  (See  Entwickelungs  geschichte  der  Lehre  der  Person  Christi,  vol.  ii., 
430  and  1244).  Ebrard  (Dogmatik,  vol.  ii.  95,  &c.),  Martensen  (p.  171,  1st  ed.), 
Liebner,  Lange,  Schmid,  Eothe,  Ehrenfeuchter,  Chalyboom,  &c.  &c.,  all  eajf«rly 
contend  for  it  as  an  nndoubted  fundamental  h"uih. 
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upon  as  a  necessary  fact.  It  is  exhibited  as  the  completion  of 
man's  creation:  Christ  is  the  blossom  of  humanity:  and  the 
end  contemplated  by  Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh,  is  the 
realisation  of  the  idea  of  man ;  the  same  thing  being  repeated 
in  every  member  of  that  new  humanity  which  was  to  run  on 
from  that  day  to  the  end  of  time. 

Though  there  is  a  certain  tVuth  underlyingall  this  extravagance 
of  speculation,  just  as  some  neglected  phase  of  truth  is  in  almost 
every  error  which  happens  to  win  it»  way  to  men's  approval, 
yet  the  deep  and  dangerous  untruth  of  such  a  theory  lies  upon 
the  surface.  Man  was  never  intended  to  be  ought  else  than  a 
creature  made  in  the  likeness  of  God,  a  dependent  creature, 
without  any  thing  approaching  to  God-manhood  or  identity  of 
essence  with  the  God- man.  That  is  the  only  true  idea  of 
humanity;  and  where  it  is  not  admitted,  these  high-sounding 
phrases,  which  lift  up  man  to  a  super-human  elevation,  in  the 
same  proportion  do  dishonour  to  the  God-man.  Humanity  as 
such  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  even  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion that  awaits  it,  an  Incarnation ;  and  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness of  all  the  Redeemed  would  be  violated  in  the  most 
tender  part  by  anything  akin  to  such  a  thought.  The  theory 
is  contradicted,  too,  by  the  fact  that  no  believer  ever  arrogated 
the  consciousness  of  God-manhood,  and  that  it  never  was,  or 
could  be,  warranted  by  anything  in  the  Christian  Church.  That 
view  to  which  we  have  adverted,  as  making  Christ  and  us  one, 
was  Schleiermacher's  theory.     It  is  false,  deeply  false. 

But  even  where  the  Schleiermacher  Christology  is  sur- 
mounted, in  a  great  degree — and  in  men  like  Dorner,  Lange, 
Liebner,  it  is  surmounted — the  theory  in  question  still  substi- 
tutes a  wholly  false  conception  of  man's  created  state.  If  we 
suppose,  according  to  the  theory  in  question,  the  necessity  of 
an  incarnation  to  make  humanity  correspond  to  its  idea,  what 
does  this  involve  ?  It  reflects  on  the  perfection  of  that  nature 
in  which  our  race  was  created.  It  implies  that  it  was  imper- 
fect in  its  constitution  and  adaptation  to  the  end  designed;  and 
that  it  could  not  with  its  native  powers,  though  exerted  to  the 
utmost,  and  with  the  divine  aids  within  its  original  sphere, 
complete  its  destiny.  If  there  still  remained  an  extraordinary 
intervention  to  supplement  and  carry  to  completeness  the  act 
of  creation  which,  by  the  supposition,  was  imperfect  not  merely 
in  degree  but  in  kind — that  is,  not  as  requiring  a  fuller  deve- 
lopment into  the  perfection  of  its  capacities,  but  deficient  in 
its  very  nature — then  everything  is  seen  through  a  distorted 
medium.  If  imperfection,  to  such  a  degree,  attached  to  the 
creation  in  its  original  and  normal  state  ;  if  it  did  not  already 
correspond  to  its  idea,  though  capable  of  further  progress,  rea- 
son would  be  staggered.     It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  of 
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the  whole  as  "  very  good,"  or  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to 
man.     This  mode  of  viewing  man's  original  condition  has  a 
tendency  to  introduce  a  new  gospel.     Christ  hecomes  the  per- 
fected creation,  the  ideal  of  the  creation  which,  till  his  day, 
remained  incomplete :  the  Rationalistic  notion  that  man  was 
formed  in  a  rude,  untutored  state,  and  that  he,  step  by  step, 
advanced  in  an  ascending  scale,  is  but  re-echoed :    and  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  a  natural  process.     We  may  speak  of  nature 
but  not  of  grace  ;  for  the  Son  of  God,  in  his  incarnation,  is  no 
longer  the  Restorer  of  the  lost,  but  the  Perfecter  of  the  im- 
perfect. All  is  thus  natural  process,  but  not  redemption.  From 
such  a  mode  of  viewing  the  Incarnation,  we  find  a  certain 
phraseology  becoming  current,  viz.,  that  humanity  is  anew 
created  in  Christ ;  a  phrase,  true  in  the  sense  of  restoration  to 
its  ideal  through  the  power  of  regenerating  grace  ;  but  as  used 
by  Archdeacon  Haie,  and  certain  writers  of  that  school,  that  is, 
in  the  sense  of  a  physical  creation,  it  dislocates  everything, 
introducing  a  scheme  of  thought  that  breaks  loose  from  Biblical 
conceptions,  either  of  the  first  creation  or  of  the  new  creation 
in  Christ.     This  is  too  self-evident  to  need  proof 

We  cannot  dissemble  the  impression  that,  under  this  airy 
speculation  and  the  high-sounding  words  in  which  it  deals,  we 
find  a  perilous  deviation  from  the  truth.  We  not  seldom  find 
men  by  means  of  it  avoiding  the  ofi'ence  of  the  cross.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Biblical  view,  which  represents  the  historical  appear- 
ance of  the  Son  of  God  and  his  sufferings  as  conditioned  by 
sin,  there  is  no  room  for  giving  any  sort  of  double  foundation 
to  the  Incarnation.  There  is  not  first  a  natural  necessity,  and 
then  a  peculiar  modification  by  sin.  That  stupendous  fact  is  a 
means  to  an  end  worthy  of  such  a  cost,  but  not  necessary  except 
on  the  supposition  of  sin,  and  that  mankind  was  to  be  redeemed. 
The  Incarnation  and  the  Cross  are  inseparable ;  but  they  are 
both  means  to  an  end.  The  expiation  of  sin  ;  the  vindication 
of  divine  justice  ;  the  meritorious  obedience  to  be  rendered  to 
the  law ;  are  the  grand  and  only  rationale  of  that  infinite 
condescension  which  is  displayed  in  the  Incarnation  and  the 
Cross. 

But  the  modern  Christology,  in  many  cases,  looks  askance,  and 
with  no  full  surrender  of  heart  at  the  great  work  of  atonement, 
for  which  the  Son  of  God  took  the  flesh.  It  seemed  necessary, 
therefore,  to  find  some  other  ground  lor  the  Incarnation  ;  and 
a  natural  necessity,  founded  in  the  very  constitution  of  things 
in  creation,  was  sought  as  a  basis  on  which  to  place  that  in- 
dispensable and  distinctive  doctrine  of  Christianity.  The  pro- 
pounders  of  this  theory  seem  to  have  felt  that  some  ground  or 
reason  must  be  found  for  this  stupendous  fact ;  and  in  order 
to  obviate  the  appearance  of  having  an   incarnation  Avhich 
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accomplishes  nothing  that  could  not  as  well  have  been  won 
without  it,  and  to  escape  from  the  gratuitous  and  the  arbitrary 
that  must  otherwise  attach  to  this  great  truth,  they  needed 
another  incarnation,  not  of  grace,  but  of  nature ;  not  of  re 
deeming  love,  but  of  natural  process.  This  hollow  substitute 
has  been  sought.  Another  foundation  has  thus  been  found. 
But  if  the  church  were  to  accept  that  view  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  give  this  great  truth  not  a  single  but  a  twofold  ground, 
the  inevitable  result  would  be,  and  that,  too,  not  far  off,  that  the 
atonement,  instead  of  being  the  principal  object,  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  very  subordinate  and  secondary  matter  in  this  great 
transaction.  The  whole  question  would  thus  turn  on  the 
manner  of  the  incarnation,  and  not  on  the  thing  itself  If  it 
must  be  brought  about  in  the  course  of  history,  and  if  it  is 
viewed  as  springing  either  from  a  necessity  in  God,  or  to  give 
a  realisation  to  the  idea  of  humanity,  the  historic  Incarnation 
is  only  the  accomplishment  in  one  peculiar  way  of  a  result 
which  must  have  taken  place  in  any  case.  But  if  it  flow  from 
some  inner  necessity,  what  becomes  of  free  divine  love  ?  and 
love  ceases  to  be,  if  it  is  not  free.  Where  is  the  self-moving, 
uncaused,  sovereign  exercise  of  that  divine  love  to  the  fallen 
race  of  man  ?  It  is  obvious  that,  to  speak  either  of  the  crea- 
tion, or  of  the  incarnation,  as  necessary  to  God,  is  in  a  manner 
to  affirm  that  his  happiness  was  incomplete  in  himself  without 
them,  or  to  hold  that  the  exercise  of  his  goodness  was  con- 
trolled by  something  not  unlike  the  heathen  fate. 

From  this  point  of  view,  we  can  easily  obviate  the  objection 
to  the  ordinary  view  advanced  by  Scotus,  and  repeated  with 
one  voice  by  all  the  modern  defenders  of  the  theory.  They 
consider  it  unworthy  of  so  glorious  a  work  of  God  that  it  should 
be  ushered  in  only  by  occasion  of  sin,  and  allege  that  this  is  to 
make  it  occasioned,*  fortuitous,t  accidental,  arbitrary.  We 
might  at  the  threshold  meet  all  this  by  asking.  What  possible 
application  can  such  terms  have  to  the  free  manifestation  of 
divine  love,  which,  surely,  is  under  no  necessary  law?  Is  not 
this  to  live  in  a  cloud-land  of  terminology,  with  no  correspond- 
ing ideas  ?  Is  it  not  the  very  tyranny  of  nomenclature,  or  its 
pedantry,  as  the  case  may  be  ?  But  looking  at  the  thing  itself, 
we  cannot  but  affirm  that  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  Incar- 
nation, to  view  it  as  brought  about  by  the  occasion  of  sin, 
though  it  was  by  no  means  caused  by  sin.    Though  the  greatest 

*  Ergo  Christus  est  bonum  occasionatum,  t.  e,  occasione  peccati  datum. 
Scotus  quoted  by  Quenstedt. 

f  Dr  Schmid,  as  quoted  by  Dorner,  says  Pfingstprogr,  1831,  "  didvdgwTrov 
sine  redemptione  quidni  affirmemus?  affirmandumque  eo  libentius,  quo  quisque 
magis  veretur,  aut  incarnationem  Christi  fortuitam  aut  peccatum  necessarium 
judicare. 
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work  of  God,  it  is  still  but  a  work  or  deed,  which  can  therefore 
be  compared  with  the  creation  or  any  other  divine  act  ad  extra. 

If  the  incarnation  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  ushered  in  by  occa- 
sion of  sin,  or  in  other  words,  among  the  category  of  means  for 
the  production  of  a  certain  result,  there  is  no  other  alternative 
than  to  view  it  as  an  end.  And  is  it  a  safe  mode  of  contem- 
plating it,  to  consider  it  as  an  ultimate  object  in  itself,  as  an 
end  fur  the  ever-blessed  and  self-complete  God?  The  scholastics 
who  took  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  especiallyWessel,*  set  forth 
the  self-manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  the  exhibition  of  the 
most  perfect  Being  in  his  divine  and  human  nature  united,  as 
the  ultimate  design  of  the  Incarnation.  It  was  thus  repre- 
sented as  sought  for  its  own  sake,  or  an  object  for  Christ  him- 
self. But  though  this  act,  like  every  other,  will  redound  to 
Christ's  glory,  and  shew  forth  the  riches  and  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God,  it  is  to  tliink  unworthily  of  God  to  make  it 
an  end.  Such  a  notion  tends  all  too  surely  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  God  to  become  incarnate,  and  thus 
destroys  the  grace  of  the  Incarnation.  To  affirm  that  either 
the  creation  or  the  incarnation  is  necessary  to  God,  is  Panthe- 
istic. There  was  no  incompleteness  or  unsatisfied  want  in 
the  blessed  God,  which  rendered  anything  external  a  necessity 
to  him.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  if  the  speculative 
defenders  of  this  theory  looked  with  less  favour  on  Sabellian- 
ism,  and  realised  the  intercommunion  in  which  the  Father  and 
Son  dwelt  from  eternity,  they  would  not  so  readily  speak  of 
any  outward  thing  as  necessary  to  God.  A  right  conception 
of  God's  completeness  in  himself,  as  the  ever-blessed  one,  and  of 
the  ineffable  complacency  and  love  in  which  the  persons  of  the 
Godhead  dwelt  before  the  world  was,  will  always  remind  us 
that  there  was  no  unsatisfied  want  in  him  which  the  world 
was  necessary  to  fill.  The  communicative  goodness  of  God  is 
free,  and  equally  so  is  the  Incarnation.  There  was  a  divine 
fitness  that  the  infinite  fulness  in  God  should  act  itself  out, 
and  find  an  outlet  in  creation :  but  that  arose  from  no  want 
within,  and  no  cause  without.  And  so,  too,  the  Incarnation 
arose  from  no  inner  want,  but  was  the  free  and  self-moved  act 
of  the  Eternal  Son.  It  would  not  be  love,  if  it  were  not  free. 
That  the  Incarnation,  however  stupendous  in  itself,  is  but  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  not  an  ultimate  object  in  the  divine 
economy,  is  a  position  which  we  must  hold,  if  we  would  not 
open  the  way  for  that  false  and  perilous  thought  to  which  we 
have  adverted.  But  this  relation  of  means  to  end  is  not  to  be 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  ordinary  thought,  as  if,  in  this 
case,  the  end  must  needs  be  greater,  and  the  means  subordinate. 

Nothing  short  of  such  means,  costly  and  stupendous  as  it  is, 
*  See  Ullman's  "  Reformers  before  the  Keformation." 
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could  suflSce  to  bring  about  the  end  designed.  And  from  the 
ineffable  greatness  of  the  means,  as  well  as  the  end  itself,  it  is 
called  "  so  great  salvation/'  (Heb.  ii.).  The  problem  was,  How 
a  guilty  creature  could  appear  not  guilty,  how  the  partition- 
wall  of  human  enmity  on  the  one  side,  and  of  divine  wrath 
on  the  other,  could  be  so  removed,  that  divine  love  could  go 
freely  forth,  and  man  be  once  again  the  habitation  of  his 
Maker.  This,  moreover,  was  to  be  effected  in  such  a  way,  that 
what  had  been  the  greatest  wrong  should  be  the  occasion  of 
the  greatest  glory,  and  God  be  more  glorious  in  saving,  than 
in  condemning.  The  end  contemplated  was,  how  every  at- 
tribute of  God  should  be  magnified,  the  persons  of  the  Trinity 
honoured,  and  every  want  of  man  so  fully  met,  that  from  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  first  vessel,  another  should  be  formed 
with  larger  capacities  of  happiness  and  glory.  If  so  great  good 
could  be  educed  from  so  great  evil ;  if  man,  once  estranged  from 
the  love  of  God,  could,  in  harmony  with  the  divine  claims  and 
the  honour  of  the  law,  be  made  to  stand  in  a  still  closer  union 
to  him,  and  be  brought  from  the  deepest  misery  to  bask  anew 
in  the  beams  of  divine  love,  with  a  nearer  intercourse  and  a 
more  absolute  dependence  than  if  no  fall  had  been  ;  who  shall 
say  that,  though  this  is  brought  about  by  occasion,  it  was  not 
an  END  worthy  of  God  ?*  And  though  the  means,  and  so  far 
as  we  know  the  only  means,  involved  the  stupendous  fact,  that 
the  Son  who  was  in  the  Father's  bosom  should  be  put  in  the 
sinner's  place,  a  substitute  to  bear  his  guilt  and  undertake  his 
duties,  which  he  could  only  be  by  becoming  man,  and  thus 
uniting  God  and  man,  till  in  his  one  person  the  objective  re- 
storation of  mankind  was  complete,  who  shall  say  that  this 
is  occasioned,  fortuitous,  arbitrary,  unless  "  it  possess  an  ideal 
as  well  as  an  historic  fitness  V  (Trench.)  This  historic  mode  of 
viewing  the  matter,  gave  origin  to  that  phrase  of  the  Latin 
hymn,  though  it  is  somewhat  overdone  and  extravagant :  "  0 
felix  culpa,  quae  talem  ac  tantum  meruit  habere  Redemptorem.'' 
When  Dean  Trench  argues  for  his  ideal  view  from  the  fact 
that  the  Son  of  God  assumed  our  nature  for  ever,  "  not  to  be 
worn  a  while  and  then  laid  aside,''  he  jnight  have  applied  the 
same  thought  to  another  work  of  God — the  Creation.  God 
will  not  annihilate  the  creation,  as  if  he  had  made  it  to  glorify 
himself  a  while,  and  then  to  pronounce  its  extinction.     But 

*  Doruer,  who  sees  every  thing  in  connection  with  his  favourite  theory,  says 
groundlessly  :  "  Whoever  saw  in  the  Incarnation  the  perfection  of  humanity,  or  a 
greater  boon  given  in  Christ  than  was  forfeited  in  Adam,  recognised,  at  least  in  its 
premises,  the  necessity  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  eternal  idea  of  the  world," 
(Entwickelungs  gcschichte  der  Lehre  der  person  Christi,  vol.  ii.  435).  So  little 
ground  is  there  for  such  a  conclusion,  that  it  may  be  affirmed  that  every  one  who 
has  pondered,  Rom.  v.  12-21,  or  reflected  at  all  on  the  permission  of  evil  in  the 
world,  must  havB  come  to  thi.<  Wow.     (Comp.  Confos.sion  of  Faith,  (5,  1.) 
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we  do  not  on  that  account  say  that  the  creation  was  a  neces- 
sary act. 

The  main  argument  for  this  theory,  however,  is  derived  from 
the  Headship  of  the  human  race.  By  Martensen,  and  all  the 
defenders  of  this  opinion,  it  is  contended,  that  if  the  Logos  had 
not  become  man,  the  human  race  would  have  been  without  a 
point  of  union,  without  a  Head  ;  that  there  would  have  been 
wanting  an  actual  mediator  to  lead  over  our  race  from  a  rela- 
tion of  created  dependence  to  that  of  spiritual  freedom,  and 
raise  them  from  the  grade  of  natural  life  to  perfection.  Where 
this  language  is  correct,  and  not  disfigured  by  the  modern  philo- 
sophy, as  it  too  plainly  is,  it  is  an  argument  from  what  is  not 
conceded.  It  assumes  what  we  must  deny,  viz.,  that  nature,  as  it 
is,  still  remains  very  much  in  its  normal  state,  imperfect  indeed, 
but  not  disorganised.  Whether  we  think  of  distance  from  God 
or  of  disunion  between  the  members  of  the  race,  the  disunion  is 
the  fruit  of  sin.  The  bond  to  God  being  dissolved,  a  severance 
from  each  other  followed.  But  the  fact  that  humanity  is  again 
united  in  one  body,  by  being  recapitulated  or  gathered  together 
in  one  Head,  may  be  said  to  throw  light  on  man's  original  con- 
dition. Why  may  we  not  conclude  that,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  things,  humanity  had  its  standing  in  the  Son  of  God 
as  its  Archetype,  Head,  and  Lord  ?  And  if  this  is  so,  as  Scripture 
clearly  indicates,  mankind  was  not  constituted  without  a  point 
of  union,  without  a  Head.  Every  person  who  has  reflected  on 
man's  original  condition,  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Son  of  God,  apart  altogether  from  the  Incarnation, 
stood  in  a  close  relation  to  man  as  his  Head. 

To  assign  Adam  his  due  place,  as  the  counterpart  of  the  second 
Adam,  while  we  contend  also  for  the  other  side  of  the  truth. 
That  humanity  stood  in  the  Son,  is  confessedly  a  difficult  pro- 
blem. We  content  ourselves  with  too  things  which  come  out, 
all  too  plainly  to  be  questioned,  (1.)  The  recapitulation  of  all 
things  in  the  Son,  by  the  constitution  of  nature,  (Col.  i.  15  16); 
and  then  (2),  That  the  race  was  in  Adam,  so  as  to  be  all  that 
one  man,  (Rom.  v.  12).  Beyond  these  two  points,  we  will  not 
permit  ourselves  to  theorise.  We  are  canvassing  a  theory  as 
not  legitimate,  and  it  becomes  us  ourselves  to  stop  where 
Scripture  stops.  But  while  we  do  not  intend  to  fashion  into 
a  scheme  what  Scripture  leaves  indefinite,  or  to  affirm  ought 
that  is  left  obscure,  the  two  points  to  which  we  have  referred 
enter  undoubtedly  into  the  original  constitution  of  things. 
And  they  are  found  in  a  new  combination  in  the  second  Man, 
the  Lord  from  heaven. 

Some,  not  content  with  accepting  these  two  elements,  put 
them  into  a  system,  and  affirm  that  the  Logos  was  the  internal 
bond  of  union,  and  that  the  patriarch  Adam  was  the  external 
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bond.  Thus  Thomasius,*  who  views  the  matter  in  this  light, 
maintains  that  the  race  would  have  developed  itself  normally 
from  Adam,  and  that  around  him  all  the  individuals,  families, 
and  tribes  into  which  it  branched,  would  have  been  again  con- 
joined in  unity.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  such  a  supposition 
assigns  more  than  can  well  be  assigned  to  a  creature.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sinless  life  of  Adam  would  have 
been  reproduced  in  the  human  family,  just  as  the  organic  ruin 
of  our  whole  nature  now  is  by  his  fall.  But  still  the  great 
Archetype  to  whose  image  the  race  would  have  been  conformed 
was  the  Eternal  Son,  "  the  first-born  of  every  creature,"  who 
would  have  apprehended  man  in  all  his  powers,  and  carried  on 
the  development  of  his  capacities  through  the  Spirit,  till  he 
stood  forth  in  his  perfection  both  in  body  and  soul.  While 
standing  in  Adam  as  that  one  man,  the  race  would  no  less  have 
been  conscious  of  being  in  the  Archetype,  from  whom  the  stream 
of  divine  life  flows  down  through  time  and  eternity.  Arid 
these  two  elements,  though  in  a  different  manner,  are  combined 
in  the  second  man. 

From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  easy  to  dispose  of  Dorner's 
main  objection  to  our  view  of  man's  relation  to  the  Head  of 
the  human  race.  He  argues  as  if  the  question  at  issue  were 
reduced  to  this :  Did  God  will  man  to  be  an  organism,  placed 
therefore  in  connection  with  a  Head,  in  which  the  unity  is  as 
actually  realised  as  the  abiding  diversity  of  individuals ;  or  did 
he  design  mankind  to  be  a  loose  mass  of  beings  ?  This  is  just 
another  case  of  arguing  from  nature,  as  it  now  is,  as  if  that  were 
its  normal  state.  The  race  never  was  or  could  be  such  a  granu- 
lated mass.  Though  Miiller  concedes  this  as  the  original  divine 
idea  of  humanity,  such  a  notion  is  altogether  contrary  to  the  idea 
of  the  gospel,  as  a  restoration.  We  deprecate  the  concession,  That 
mankind  was,  according  to  its  idea,  a  mere  heap  of  unconnected 
individuals,  a  mere  sand-heap,  and  not  an  organic  unity.  The 
idea  of  humanity,  as  may  be  proved  by  a  variety  of  arguments 
is,  that  of  a  unity  in  multiplicity,  constituting  an  organic  body 
with  its  various  members  supplementing  one  another  in  a  liv- 
ing head;  and  an  accurate  view  of  nature,  as  it  is,  suffices  to 
prove  this.  The  rich  variety  of  gifts  with  which  the  Christian 
church  has  been  adorned,  and  which  are  called  forth  in  every 
age  to  ennoble  and  edify  her,  are  only  natural  endowments 
distributed  in  the  amplest  profusion.  They  are  not  properly 
grace,  but  mental  gifts  with  which  men  are  created,  and  are 
therefore  in  the  man  before  he  is  united  to  Christ,  the  church's 
Head.  And  this  sufficiently  proves  that  man  was  originally 
created  to  be  an  organism.  The  Son  of  God  would  have  been 
King  and  Governor  of  a  Kingdom,  occupying  a  close  relation 

■  *  Vol.  i-  220.    . 
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to  him,  or  Head  of  a  body  with  many  members,  and  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  gifts,  to  bind  the  whole  in  one  and  to  sup- 
plement each  other's  wants,  without  the  necessity  of  an  Incar- 
nation. The  condition  of  things  into  which  the  race  of  man- 
kind is  ushered  by  the  historical  Christ,  implies,  inferentially, 
but  surely,  that  what  is  restored  Avas  once  possessed,  though 
mutably,  in  the  creation-state  of  mankind. 

Whether  the  theory  of  an  Incarnation  without  a  fall  has  any 
root  in  Scripture,  and  whether  it  can  be  reconciled  with  a  Bibli- 
cal anthropology,  must  now  be  examined.  They  who  defend  it 
generally  claim  for  it  nothing  more  than  this,  That  Scripture 
does  not  repudiate  it,  and  avow  that  it  is  essentially  Christian 
speculation,  based  on  the  idea  of  God.  Thus,  Dorner,*  after 
designating  it  a  fundamental  truth,  admits  that  "  the  necessity 
of  this  truth  will  less  commend  itself  to  theologians  who  are 
wont  to  proceed  experimentally  and  anthropologically  than  it 
must  do  and  does,  to  those  who,  proceeding  from  the  notion  of 
God,  acknowledge  a  Christian  speculation  as  at  once  possible 
and  necessary."  But  if  it  has  no  place  in  Scripture,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  belong  organically  to  the  substance  of  the  church's 
safe  knowledge  of  divine  things;  and  to  the  extent  in  which 
we  search  for  knowledge  by  mere  inference,  the  risk  is  incurred 
of  savouring  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  the  things  that 
be  of  men.  The  propounders  of  the  theory  adopt  it,  because 
they  think  it  befitting  the  character  of  God,  without  claiming 
for  it,  that  it  is  evolved  from  Scripture,  or  that  it  is  a  repro- 
duction of  a  divine  idea.  Such  a  method  of  deducing  doctrines 
may  be  in  keeping  with  mediaeval  scholasticism,  but  not  with 
Protestant  theology,  especially  in  this  age  of  grammatico- 
historical  interpretation,  which  must  as  severely  fence  the 
domain  of  doctrine  as  science  keeps  theories  at  a  distance,  with- 
out the  basis  of  a  true  induction. 

It  is  true  that  Martensen,  the  ingenious  Danish  divine,  ad- 
duces a  few  texts  in  support  of  this  theory,  viz.:  Eph.  i.  10. 
Col.  i.  15,  16;  Eph.  iv.  24  ;  Col.  iii.  10,  11.  These  are  two 
pairs  of  texts  on  the  same  themes  in  cognate  epistles,  but  do 
not  prove  the  point  in  question.  As  to  the  first,  (Eph.  i.  10), 
it  brings  before  us  nothing  but  the  recapitulation  of  all  things 
to  himself  by  the  historical  Christ;  the  same  thought  being 
repeated  at  Col.  i.  20^  The  second  text  (Col.  i.  15,  16),  is  the 
only  one  that  can"  be  said  to  have  any  application,  even  in  ap- 
pearance, to  the  theory  in  dispute — and  to  apprehend  its  pecu- 
liar scope,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  that,  in  the  previous  context, 
the  design  of  Christ's  coming  is  explicitly  connected  with  man's 
redemption;  and  the  verses  under  consideration  are  intended 
to  shew  that  the  work  of  creation  and  the  work  of  redemption 

*  Vol.  ii.  1244. 
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are  both  effected  by  one  and  the  same  person.  When  it  is  said 
that  all  things  were  created  "  in  him,"  {h  dvrf),  and  "  for  him/' 
(g/g  dvrov),  as  being  "the  first-born  of  every  creature,"  the  allu- 
sion is  not  to  any  absolute  Incarnation  of  the  Son,  but  simply 
to  the  pre-existent  state  of  the  Son,  and  to  the  fact  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  state  of  things,  the  world  was  constituted  in 
him.  Though  the  introduction  of  this  branches  off  from  the 
mention  of  the  historical  Christ,  the  allusion  is  simply  to  the 
original  constitution  of  things.  The  recapitulating  of  all  things 
under  Christ,  actually  come  in  the  flesh  (v.  20),  leaves  it  rather 
to  be  understood  that  this  was  the  original  constitution  of  things, 
and  that  humanity  had  its  standing  in  the  Son.  As  to  the 
second  pair  of  texts  quoted  by  Martensen  (Eph.  iv.  24,  Col.  iii. 
10,  11),  they  are  an  exhortation  to  put  on  the  new  man,  and 
have  thus  a  direct  reference  to  the  historical  Christ  and  to  the 
image  of  God  renewed.  But  from  this  we  not  unwarrantably 
infer  that  this  image,  so  restored,  was  once  already  possessed  by 
mankind,  in  the  creation-state. 

But  apart  from  these  texts,  which  have  no  reference  to  the 
question,  there  are  not  a  few  which  plainly  announce  the  de- 
sign of  Christ's  mission.  When  we  put  these  together,  we  find 
it  said  that  he  came  to  save  the  lost  (Matt,  xviii.  11) ;  that  he 
came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  (Matt.  xx.  28)  ;  that  he  was 
made  of  a  woman  to  redeem  men  (Gal.  iv.  4) ;  that  he  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners  (1  Tim.  i.  15) ;  that  he  took  part 
of  our  flesh  and  blood  to  destroy  death  (Heb.  ii.  1 4)  ;  that  he 
was  manifested  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  (1  John  iii.  8). 
To  assign  a  different  intention  to  the  Incarnation,  is  not  only 
to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  but  well  nigh  a  contradiction 
to  the  explicit  and  authoritative  statement  of  the  only  design 
on  which  the  Spirit  of  truth  concentrates  the  attention  and 
adoration  of  the  church. 

But  are  we  not  entitled,  it  is  replied,  to  deduce  inferences  ? 
And  what  would  theology  be,  if  this  were  forbidden  ?  To  this 
subject,  which  engages  the  full  attention  of  the  best  minds  in 
every  church  in  our  day,  it  is  impossible  to  refer  in  a  merely  inci- 
dental way,  when  it  demands  ample  discussion.  But  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  it  is  not  a  legitimate  deduction  to  infer  a 
FACT  as  necessary,  or  to  come  by  inference  to  a  great  doctrine 
of  the  faith,  if  it  has  no  other  evidence  to  rest  on.  The  specu- 
lation in  question  is  a  mere  inference,  and  deduced  in  a  way 
that  can  satisfy  no  severe  or  rigid  intellect  that  duly  estimates 
the  one  source  of  knowledge.  Are  men's  minds  to  be  tyrannised 
over,  or  held  under  the  spell  of  visionary  inferences,  when 
imagination  plays  so  large  a  part  in  everything  to  which  men 
thus  come  ?  If  the  theory  does  not  lean  upon  the  word  of  God, 
the  ultimate  authority,  the  absolute  wisdom,  the  final  standard 
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of  appeal,  but  rather  contradicts  what  Scripture  does  assign 
as  the  one  reason  of  the  Incarnation  with  which  men's  minds 
are  to  be  occupied,  we  may  affirm  that  this  is  replete  with 
serious  consequences.  It  is  fatal  to  the  theory,  but  it  is  some- 
thing more.  If  we  find  a  doctrine  of  the  last  importance,  the 
very  centre-point  of  the  whole  Christian  system,  placed  on  a 
new  foundation,  and  that  merely  by  inference  ;  if  we  find  men 
not  content  with  drawing  inferences  as  to  the  ramifications  of 
doctrine  and  duty,  which  they  must  do,  but  inferring  a  fact, 
the  greatest  of  all  facts,  to  the  danger  of  putting  Christianity 
on  a  new  foundation;  it  is  calculated  to  suggest  serious  reflec- 
tions. 

The  theory  is,  moreover,  irreconcilable  with  a  Biblical  an- 
thropology. If  Adam  had  a  life  in  the  Spirit  and  the  divine 
image,  which  is  the  deep  ground-thought  presupposed  by 
Christianity,  it  follows,  that  the  elements  were  already  in  him 
by  which  he  could  have  attained  the  full  development  and  per- 
fection of  his  being.  The  advocates  of  this  theory,  who  have 
more  or  less  of  Schleiermacher's  views  as  to  man's  original  state, 
commonly  speak  of  his  commencing  with  a  lower  condition  and 
rising  to  a  higher.  The  more  recent  representations  admit  that 
Adam  had  a  life  in  the  spirit.  But  in  doing  so,  they  subvert  their 
theory,  because  the  idea  of  man  was  therefore  found  or  realised 
in  his  creation  state.  The  passage  in  J  Cor.  xv.,  which  makes 
mention  of  a  natural  body  and  of  a  spiritual  body,  implies  that 
the  human  being,  though  not  yet  seen  in  its  utmost  possible 
perfection,  which  it  could  not  win  till  he  stood  the  probation 
before  him,  yet  contained  in  germ  all  that  he  could  be.  And 
the  same  thing  is  proved  by  God  resting  from  his  work  and 
pronouncing  all  "  very  good."  A  conclusive  refutation  of  the 
whole  theory,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  trial  to  which  the 
race  was  subjected.  What  possible  end  could  be  served  by  the 
probation  of  man,  if  his  nature  were  not  so  formed  by  his 
Maker  as  to  come  out  of  it  entire?  Let  the  theory  in  question 
look  at  this  in  the  light  of  God's  character,  and  say,  why  this 
probation  was  imposed  at  all,  if  man  in  no  sense  realised  his 
idea.  Did  the  Creator  give  what  was  inadequate  to  undergo 
the  trial?  or,  had  man  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  probation  ? 
The  latter  admission  refutes  the  theory ;  for  the  probation 
safely  passed,  the  immediate  result  would  have  been  that 
mankind  would  at  once  have  entered  on  its  utmost  perfection, 
on  a  state  of  things  beyond  conception  higher  than  it  occu- 
pied before.  And  the  partaking  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  awaiting 
the  successful  probation,  would,  doubtless,  have  placed  him  in 
the  incorruption  and  glory  of  the  resurrection-state. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  an  Incarnation  must  needs  enter  to 
bring  mankind,  created  imperfect,  to  the  first  realisation  of  his 
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idea,  what  would  follow  ?  The  gospel  would  no  longer  be  a 
remedial  economy,  or  a  scheme  of  redemption,  but  a  natural  pro- 
cess, merely  to  carry  on  creation  to  its  completion.  What  then 
becomes  of  the  lost  image  of  God,  and  of  the  entire  parallel 
between  the  first  and  second  Adam  ?  That  doctrine  of  the 
image  of  God  is  the  deep  ground-thought  of  Christianity,  and 
we  may  recall  the  past  by  the  future  of  our  destiny.  The 
creation-state  had  every  thing  akin  to  the  restoration-state. 
The  descriptions  in  Genesis  and  Revelation  touch  each  other; 
and  the  Christian,  from  his  inward  experience  of  the  Spirit's 
work, gains  something  like  a  reminiscence  of  what  creation  was. 
Above- all,  when  we  look  at  Christ's  spirit-filled  humanity,  we 
have  vividly  before  us  what  Adam  was,  with  the  divine  image 
on  his  soul,  and  dominion  over  all  things  seated  on  his  brow. 

That  this  theory  of  an  Incarnation  without  a  fall  never  found 
a  wide  or  general  consent  in  the  Christian  Church  is  certain, 
although  at  various  times  it  has  approved  itself  to. individuals. 
Martensen,  indeed,  claims  it  as  an  ancient  Christian  thought, 
but  without  ground  for  his  assertion.  It  may  rather  be  called 
an  opinion  outside  the  general  current  of  Christian  sentiment, 
as  is  evident  from  the  symbolic  language  of  the  Church,  which 
believes  on  Christ,  "who,  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation,  was 
incarnate."*  We  do  find  something  like  the  adoption  of  this 
theory  in  a  single  passage  in  Irenseus,  though  other  passages  in 
that  Father  are  as  clearly  against  it.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  Scholastic 
theology,  with  the  character  of  which  it  has  much  in  common, 
that  we  find  the  theory  advocated  at  large.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  look  at  a  list  of  its  defenders  without  observing  how  much  it 
commends  itself  to  those  who  have  a  Pelagian  and  naturalistic 
tendency.  Rupprecht  of  Deutz,  Alexander  of  Hales,  Duns 
Scotus,  and  several  of  his  school,  Wessel,  Servetus,  Socinus,  all 
stand  forth  as  its  advocates ;  and  this  partly  decides  on  its  value. 

Till  within  recent  memory,  the  theory  found  little  or  no 
response  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  either  confession.  At 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  it  was  maintained  by  Osiander, 
who  contended  that  man  was  created  after  the  image  of  Christ, 
about  to  be  incarnate.  But  that  speculation  was  refuted  by  Cal- 
vin, who  says,t  in  reference  to  the  theory  of  an  Incarnation 
without  a  fall,  that  it  argued  too  much  temerity.  It  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  found  any  footing  in  the  Reformed  Church  ; 

*  cry$rg"jo//-gi',  nc,  -^^.Grov, — rov  di  rjfiag,  rovg  av&QUi'Trovg  xat  did  rriv  vj/xiTs^av 
ecarrioiav  ffa^'/.o'roiriOsvra   (Nicene  Creed). 

f  ^' imise  temerittitis  est,  says  Calvin,  when  referring  to  this  theory  in  his  refuta- 
tion of  Osiander,  (Instit,  lib.  ii.  12,  4).  It  was  regarded  more  as  a  speculation 
akin  to  Socinian  tendencies  ;  as  may  be  seen  in  Hoornbeck's  Socinianismus  Con- 
futatus,  (vol.  ii.  256).  For  the  most  part,  when  it  is  discussed  by  Wendelin, 
Turretin,  De  Moore,  and  others,  it  is  treated  as  a  speculation  belonging  to  the 
Scholastic  age,  and  no  more  as  a  living  form  of  thought. 
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and  the^proofs  of  this  adduced  by  various  German  writers  in 
our  day,  as  well  as  in  former  times,  rest  on  an  obvious  mistake. 
We  have  only  to  examine  the  passa2;es  to  see  that  there"  is  no 
ground  for  the  allegation  that  several  of  the  Reformed  divines 
actually  adopted  it.  It  is  only  in  our  own  day  that  the  theory  has 
risen  into  prominence,  and  threatens  the  church  with  mischief. 
But  we  have  every  confidence  that  the  Christian  consciousness 
of  the  church,  which  turns  only  on  two  things — sin  and  redemp- 
tion— will  ere  long  oppose  a  barrier  to  its  spread,  sure  that  it 
never  can  be  dominant  in  the  Christian  Church.  S. 

Note. — With  the  rashness  ot  statement  in  which  certain  divines  indulge,  to 
gain  support  for  a  favourite  theory,  Schweitzer,  by  a  sort  of  constructive  process, 
ventures  to  state  this  theory  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  theology,  and 
passages  in  support  of  the  assertion  are  actually  adduced  from  Calvin,  Wendelin, 
Rysseuius,  who  are  well  known  to  have  decidedly  pronounced  against  it.  Ebrard 
alleges  that  Bucanus  of  the  Reformed  maintained  it,  but  the  passage  referred  to 
only  speaks  (loc.  x.  3)  of  the  necessity  of  a  mediator  as  Calvin  does,  (Institut. 
book  ii.  chap.  12,  sec.  1.),  though  man  had  stood  in  his  integrity.  But  this  was 
done  at  the  very  time  when  Calvin  condemned  an  Incarnation  without  a  fall. 

When  we  go  back  to  the  old  Lutheran  divines,  as  e.g.  to  Quenstedt,  they  adduce 
a  number  of  Reformed  theologians  as  holding  this  theory.  But  it  has  been  shewn 
by  the  younger  Vitringa,  in  his  annotations  to  the  Doctrina  Christianse  Reli- 
gionis  of  Campegius  Vitringa,  that  not  one  of  these  statements  has  any  founda- 
tion.    The  same  thing  is  set  forth  by  M^estricht,  p.  441, 

It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  celebrated  Bacon  did  hold  the  necessity 
of  an  Incarnation  without  a  fall  very  strongly.  Thus  he  says  :  "  I  believe  that 
God  is  so  holy,  pure,  and  jealous,  that  it  is  imposssble  for  him  to  be  pleased  in 
any  creature,  though  the  work  of  his  own  hands  ;  so  that  neither  angel,  man, 
nor  world,  could  stand,  or  can  stand,  one  moment  in  his  eyes  without  beholding 
the  same  in  the  face  of  a  mediator  ;  and,  therefore,  that  before  him  with  whom  all 
things  are  present,  the  Lamb  of  God  was  slain  before  all  worlds ;  without  which 
eternal  counsel  of  his,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  descended  to  the  work 
of  creation  ;  but  he  should  have  enjoyed  the  blessed  and  individual  society  of 
three  persons  in  Godhead  only  for  ever."  (See  Bacon's  works,  Confession  of 
Faith,  p.  219.    London,  1859.) 


Art.  v. — The  Life  and  Labours  of  Martin  Luther* 

Martin  Luther,  the  German  Reformer,  was  born  at  Eisleben, 
in  Saxony,  on  the  10th  of  November  1488.  His  father,  John 
Luther,  an  honest  miner,  went,  after  his  son's  birth,  to  reside 
at  Mansfeld,  where  his  character  won  him  the  honour  of  being 
made  a  member  of  the  Communal  Council.  Martin,  the  eldest 
of  his  eight  children,  was  brought  up,  like  the  rest,  on  strictly 
pious  principles.  "  I  am  a  peasant,''  said  Luther,  "  and  the  son 
of  a  peasant,  and  it  was  not  without  trouble  that  we  were  edu- 
cated.    All  the  wood  for  our  fires  was  carried  on  my  mother's 

*  This  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Revue  Chretienne  a  few  months  ago,  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  eminent  Christian  litterateur,  M.  Rossenu  Saint-Hilaire, 
Professor  in  the  Sorbonne. 
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back  ;  and  as  to  my  father,  I  owe  all  that  I  am  to  his  toil  and 
example/'  In  spite  of  their  poverty,  his  parents,  discerning 
that  there  was  much  promise  in  their  child,  spared  no  expense 
on  his  education.  His  father  sent  the  boy,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, to  study  Latin  at  Magdeburg.  But  money  was  scarce  in 
the  home  of  the  Luthers ;  so  Martin  was  obliged  to  eke  out 
his  subsistence  by  singing  psalms  and  begging  from  door  to 
door  panem  propter  Deum,  which  was  the  custom  of  poor 
students  in  those  days.  From  Magdeburg,  where  he  had  seve- 
ral times  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger,  he  went  to  Eisenach ; 
there  the  Lord  helped  him  by  means  of  a  charitable  widow, 
Ursula  Cotta,  who,  being  a  relative  of  his  mother's,  and  touched 
by  his  plaintive  voice,  took  pity  on  the  poor  scholar,  and  housed 
him  under  her  roof  His  days  of  suffering  were  now  ended, 
and  his  mental  growth  was  rapid.  Music,  which  had  been  his 
means  of  supporting  himself,  was  henceforth  his  frequent  re- 
creation ;  but  afterwards  it  became  one  of  the  most  effectual 
levers  by  which  he  moved  the  masses  of  the  people. 

By  dint  of  industry  and  economy,  Luther's  father  had  now 
attained  a  competence.  Seeing  his  son's  progress,  he  felt  it 
desirable  to  make  him  study  jurisprudence,  preparatory  to  en- 
tering on  a  profession.  Accordingly,  in  1501,  Martin  began 
his  residence  at  the  University  of  Erfurt,  where  he  took  his 
Bachelor's  degree  at  the  end  of  two  years.  His  fervent  piety, 
and  love  of  study,  kept  him  from  the  disorderly  life  so  common 
in  universities.  His  career  was  interrupted  by  a  serious  ill- 
ness, evidently  the  result  of  overwork  ;  but  he  recovered,  and, 
at  twenty-two  years  of  age,  in  1505,  he  became  an  M.A.  In 
the  library  of  the  Erfurt  University  it  was  that  he,  for  the 
first  time,  saw  a  Latin  Bible.  Except  such  portions  of  the 
gospels  or  epistles  as  were  in  the  services,  no  one  then  read  the 
word  of  God,  and  Luther  himself  tells  us  that  he  had  never 
before  met  with  a  whole  Bible.  We  may,  then,  truly  say  that 
he  found  a  lost  Bible,  and  rather  devoured  than  read  it.  The 
history  of  young  Samuel,  consecrated  to  God  by  his  mother 
even  before  his  birth,  called  forth  his  longing  for  monastic  life. 
This  purpose  was  confirmed  by  two  powerful  impressions, — 
when  a  flash  of  lightning  fell  close  to  him,  and  when  one  of 
his  friends  died  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  In  spite  of  his 
father's  efforts  to  dissuade  him,  he  entered  the  Augustinian 
convent  at  Erfurt,  on  the  17th  of  July  1505.  There  his  duty 
was  to  beg  in  the  streets,  with  a  wallet  on  his  back,  and  to 
clean  the  drains.  But  the  vicar-general  of  the  order,  Stau- 
pitz,  interfered  as  his  protector,  and  put  a  stop  to  this  unworthy 
treatment  of  the  learned  young  Master  of  Arts ;  and  hence- 
forward Luther  was  enabled  to  give  himself  up  without  inter- 
ruption to  his  favourite  study  of  religious  books. 
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Nevertheless,  though  a  very  strict  ascetic,  he  did  not  thus 
find  the  peace  which  he  sought.  For  seven  consecutive  weeks 
he  could  get  no  sleep.  "  For  twenty  years  have  I  been  a  monk," 
he  says  ;  "  I  have  prayed,  and  kept  vigils,  and  fasted,  I  have 
endured  both  hunger  and  cold :  but  I  was  truly  an  idolater  all 
the  while,  for  I  believed  not  in  Clirist,  in  whom  I  recognised 
only  an  irritated  judge,  and  I  sought  the  Virgin  and  saints  as 
my  heavenly  sources  of  hope.  I  went  to  confession  every  day; 
but  my  conscience  gave  me  no  rest.  If  God  had  not  sent  re- 
lief, I  should  have  put  an  end  to  myself  in  despair.''  In  the 
midst  of  this  deep  sadness,  music  alone  had  power  to  cheer 
him.  On  one  occasion  he  had  shut  himself  up  in  his  cell,  re- 
fusing to  admit  even  his  dearest  friends.  At  last  the  door  was 
forced  open,  and  they  found  him  in  a  swoon  on  the  floor.  The 
only  thing  which  could  restore  animation  was  the  singing  of 
a  choir  of  children,  who  were  brought  for  the  purpose.  At  last 
his  old  confessor  persuaded  him  to  meditate  on  those  words  of 
St  Paul  (Rom.  iii.  28),  "A  man  is  justified  by  faith  without 
the  deeds  of  the  law.''  Though  Luther  did  not  then  take  in 
their  drift  and  meaning,  yet  a  ray  of  light  then  shone  into  his 
darkness,  and  for  the  first  time  peace  dawned  on  his  soul,  and 
hope  through  faith.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  Frederick  the 
Wise,  in  1508,  appointed  the  young  monk  to  be  professor  of 
physical  philosophy  in  his  University  of  Wittemberg.  It  was 
not  without  regret  that  Luther  accepted  this  promotion ;  for 
he  had  taken  a  vehement  dislike  to  divinity,  that  science  of 
words  and  formulas,  in  which,  at  that  time,  the  energy  of  the 
human  understanding  was  thoroughly  wasted.  Aristotle,  Peter 
Lombard,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  seemed  to  him  very  poor  beside 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  living  fountain  whence  he  intended 
to  draw  a  new  system  of  theology.  That  was  the  science  which 
he  longed  to  teach.  Being,  in  1509,  made  a  Bachelor  ad  Biblia, 
he  at  once  found  his  true  path,  which  he  then  entered  to  leave 
no  more.  His  doctrine — that  of  free  grace  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  man's  utter  impotence  to  save  himself  by  works — seemed 
new  from  having  been  so  long  forgotten,  and  made  a  great 
sensation.  "  This  monk,"  said  a  contemporary,  "  will  at  last 
reform  the  whole  Church ;  for  he  only  builds  on  the  word  of 
God,  on  the  apostles  and  prophets." 

In  1510,  some  business  connected  with  his  convent  called 
him  to  Rome.  Luther  was  then  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church. 
At  first  sight  of  the  eternal  city,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  crying 
out,  "  Hail,  holy  Rome  !"  On  his  bare  knees  he  ascended  the 
Scala  santa,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  pious  pilgrim  visited  all  such 
spots  as  were  deemed  sacred.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  scandals 
of  the  Roman  court,  the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes.  During  the 
time  that  he  spent  over  one  mass,  others  rattled  over  seven 
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masses,  and  ridiculed  his  slowness.  He  wrote  thus :  "  I  have 
only  been  at  Rome  for  a  fortnight ;  but  I  cannot  think  of  it 
without  a  shudder.  At  table  I  have  heard  some  laughingly 
boast  of  having  consecrated  the  bread  and  wine  by  saying, — 
Panis  es,  et  panis  manehis ;  vinum  es,  et  virmm  manehis.  I 
cannot  recollect,  without  a  feeling  of  disgust,  the  indecent 
rapidity  with  which  they  said  the  offices.  It  all  looked  more 
like  jugglery,  than  a  solemn  action."  But,  at  a  later  period, 
the  remembrance  of  all  he  had  seen  at  E-ome  strengthened  him 
against  his  conscientio"ii3  difficulties.  "I  would  not  for  a 
hundred  thousand  florins  have  been  v/ithout  the  knowledge  of 
all  that,''  he  then  said  ! 

In  1512,  he  was  raised  to  a  Doctor's  degree,  the  elector  pay- 
ing all  expenses.  His  then  peaceable  and  honoured  life  was 
fully  occupied  by  preaching  and  teaching.  Going  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  gospel,  he  became  more  rooted  in  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  which  he  called  ''the  master-key  of 
the  evangelical  building/'  Tauler,  and  the  German  mystics, 
had  by  degrees  taken  the  place  of  the  scholastics  like  Occam 
and  D'Ailly,  and  they,  with  the  Bible  and  St  Augustine,  were 
his  daily  food.  His  living  faith  in  the  Uedeemer  being 
strengthened,  he  often  repeated,  "Thou,  0  Christ,  art  my 
righteousness,  and  I  am  all  sin.  Take  what  is  mine,  and  give 
me  what  is  thine  I"  His  sufferings  and  doubts  had  disappeared. 
All  his  letters  of  this  date  testify  to  the  joy  with  which  his 
heart  was  overflowing.  He  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  saying  to 
him,  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.  The  just  shall  live  by  faith." 
It  is  strange  that  he  did  not  yet  think  what  a  gulf  separated 
his  doctrines  from  those  of  Rome.  Afterwards,  when  he  be- 
came aware  of  this,  he  became  a  prey  to  fear,  and  to  terrible 
inward  struggles.  For  then  he  still  trembled  at  the  very  name 
of  heresy.  Having  once  laid  his  hand  on  some  of  Huss's  ser- 
mons, he  read  some  pages,  and  was  delighted  with  the  piety 
they  breathed ;  but  suddenly  he  closed  the  book,  filled  with 
alarm  at  the  idea  of  having  read  the  work  of  a  heretical 
author. 

We  have  now  reached  the  time  of  the  indulgences  and  of 
the  militant  life  of  Luther.  In  1517,  a  Dominican  monk, 
named  Tetzel,  appeared  at  Wittemberg,  sent  by  the  arch- 
bishop-elector of  Mayence,  who  had  contracted  for  all  the 
indulgences  of  Germany.  In  common  with  all  other  pious 
minds,  Luther  was  revolted  by  the  coarse  cleverness  of  this 
vendor  of  pardon,  and  by  the  grotesque  appearance  of  his  sacred 
trestles.  "Half-a-crown,"  cried  Tetzel,  "is  enough  to  save  a 
soul  from  purgatory.  The  moment  when  the  money  drops  into 
the  box,  instantly  the  rescued  soul  flies  into  heaven.  .  .  .  The 
Pope  has  more  power  than  the  angels,  the  apostles,  and  the 
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gaints:  these  are  inferior  to  Jesus  Christ,  while  the  Pope  is 
His  equal.  Since  his  ascension  the  Son  of  God  has  committed 
all  his  power  to  the  Holy  Father  till  the  last  judgment/'  Luther 
spoke  boldly  from  his  pulpit  against  this  shameful  traffic,  being 
displeased  to  see  his  people  desert  the  confessional  to  go  and 
buy  the  pardon  of  their  sins.  But  Tetzel  was  all  the  fashion: 
it  was  so  convenient  for  the  multitude  to  buy  their  pardon 
instead  of  repenting  of  their  sins.  Tetzel,  provoked  by  the 
audacity  of  his  opponent,  thundered  against  him  in  return.  It 
was  then  that  brother  Martin,  after  having  written  to  the  pre- 
late at  Mayence,  who  never  condescended  to  return,  he  fastened 
to  the  door  of  the  castle  his  ninety-five  Latin  theses  against  in- 
dulgences. This  is  the  substance  of  them :  "The  Pope  has  not 
the  power  of  remitting  any  punishments  but  those  which  he 
has  himself  inflicted.  .  .  .  Those  who  fancy  that  they  are  to 
win  heaven  by  letters  of  pardon  will  go  straight  to  hell  with 
those  who  sell  to  them.  The  Church's  true  treasure  is  the 
blessed  Gospel  of  God  V 

The  success  of  these  theses  surpassed  Luther's  expectations 
and  alarmed  his  humility.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  they 
had  gone  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Germany,  and  were 
received  everywhere,  in  castles  as  well  as  in  cottages.  They 
were  soon  translated  into  all  the  European  languages.  The  press, 
that  elder  sister  of  the  Reformation,  with  its  thousand  voices, 
spread  them  in  all  directions.  "  They  race  through  all  Christen- 
dom,'" said  a  contemporary,  *'as  if  the  angels  of  heaven  had 
been  the  messengers."  At  a  later  period  Luther  wrote :  "  It 
was  with  fear  and  trembling  that  I  had  begun  the  enterprize ; 
for  I  undertook  it  alone  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  For 
who  was  I,  a  poor  monk,  to  stand  up  against  that  pontiff  be- 
fore whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  tremble,  and  who  even  pre- 
tends to  rule  heaven  and  hell?  No  one  can  have  an  idea  of 
what  I  then  suffered.  I  was  still  a  mad  papist ;  my  heart  was 
drowned  in  Popery,  it  was  drunken  !  I  would  have  slain  with 
my  own  hand  any  one  who  refused  to  obey  the  Pope.'' — Luther 
sent  his  theses  to  the  Holy  Father,  with  a  very  humble  letter. 
"These  are  only  monkish  quarrels,"  said  Leo.  X. ;  "but  that 
German  monk  is  really  a  genius."  However,  he  did  not  deign  to 
send  an  answer  :  but  others,  the  learned  Dr  Eck  of  Ingolstadt, 
the  Dominican  Hoogstraten  and  Prierias,  the  master  of  the 
sacred  palace,  did  it  in  his  stead.  Brother  Martin  replied  with 
a  vigour  in  which  one  could  already  discern  bitterness,  and  the 
quarrel  became  vehement. 

The  Pope  cited  the  Augustinian  monk  to  appear  before  him 
in  sixty  days ;  but,  at  the  elector's  request,  he  consented  that 
his  legate  at  the  diet,  Cardinal  Cajetan,  should  question  the 
rebel  monk.     Luther  set  off"  on  foot  for  Augsburg,  trusting  to 
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God  and  to  his  having  the  right  on  his  side.  He  would  not 
even  have  a  safe  conduct.  Three  times  he  appeared  before 
the  legate.  He  refused  to  retract  so  long  as  no  one  could  prove 
to  him,  with  the  Bible  in  hand,  that  he  was  mistaken.  In 
spite  of  the  Cardinal's  violent  language  he  remained  calm,  with 
marvellous  cleverness  playing  off  the  sophisms  of  his  adversary, 
and  appealing  "  from  the  Pope  ill-informed  to  the  Pope  well- 
informed."  At  last  the  legate,  thoroughly  excited,  drove  him 
from  his  presence  :  thoroughly  alarmed  he  said,  "  I  will  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  this  German  least :  for  it  has  in  its 
head  deep  eyes  and  admirable  reasonings."  He-  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  hope  of  intimidating  Luther.  They  then  tried 
to  win  him ;  but  their  seductions  were  as  powerless  as  their 
threats  and  authority.  The  Italians  shrugged  their  shoulders 
and  said,  "  The  German  beast  cares  no  more  for  money  than 
for  dignities.  In  truth,  they  know  not  how  to  lay  hold  of  it." 
The  Cardinal  insisted  on  the  Elector  banishing  the  monk  from 
his  states  :  but  the  Elector  refused  to  abandon  his  protege. 

At  last  Leo.  X.  had  become  aware  of  the  danger.  One  of 
his  chamberlains,  Miltitz,  a  Saxon  by  birth  and  a  shrewd  cour- 
tier, came  to  offer  the  Elector  the  golden  rose,  with  which  the 
pontiff  gratified  the  champions  of  the  faith.  A  s  for  Luther, 
all  kinds  of  advances  were  made  to  him :  so  that  a  poor  monk 
dealt  with  the  envoy  of  the  Holy  Father  as  if  they  were  equal 
powers.  "  Judas's  kisses,''  said  Luther,  "  crocodile's  tears, — 
nothing  was  left  wanting  to  lead  me  back."  "  For  the  last 
hundred  years,"  said  the  nuncio,  with  an  ebullition  of  hypocri- 
tical frankness,  "  no  affair  has  given  so  much  anxiety  to  the 
lazy  crowd  of  cardinals,  and  to  all  the  Roman  crew  ;  and  they 
would  rather  lose  ten  thousand  ducats  than  see  the  strife  pro- 
longed." It  was  finally  agreed  upon  that  the  two  parties  should 
abstain  from  any  writings  that  might  revive  the  quarrel,  and 
that  a  pious  and  learned  doctor  should  make  out  a  distinct 
statement  of  the  errors  which  Luther  was  called  to  retract. 

The  nuncio  fancied  he  had  gained  everything ;  but  clerical 
pride  would  not  accept  of  a  silence  which  looked  so  like  the 
avowal  of  defeat.  Dr  Eck,  the  most  fiery  of  Luther's  adver- 
saries, first  defied  the  disciple  Carlostadt,  and  then  the  master 
himself,  to  a  theological  tournament.  According  to  the  rules 
of  honour,  Luther  could  not  decline.  The  contest  took  place 
at  Leipzig,  and,  after  having  lasted  several  weeks,  it  ended 
without  result,  like  all  others.  But  the  superiority  of  the  monk 
was  patent,  even  to  the  most  strongly  prejudiced.  When  con- 
quered at  Leipzig,  Eck  obtained  from  the  Pope  a  bull  which 
excommunicated  his  enemy  and  committed  his  writings  to  the 
flames.  By  a  last  effort  of  Christian  humility  Luther  wrote  to 
the  Pope  that  he  was  still  willing  to  be  silent,  provided  others 
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were  to  be  silent  also.  But  the  triumphant  Eck  paraded  the 
bull  and  its  anathemas  through  Germany.  At  Mayence,  Co- 
logne and  Lou  vain,  the  Reformer's  books  were  burned.  He  then 
exclaimed,  *'  Since  it  is  now  the  Gospel,  and  not  myself,  that 
they  attack,  silence  is  no  longer  lawful!"  and  a  plain-spoken 
tract  directed  against  "  the  bull  of  Antichrist"  went  straight 
to  the  real  point  of  the  question,  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Father. 

Already,  in  the  Leipzig  dispute,  had  Luther  been  enabled 
boldly  to  face  that  enemy  whom  hitherto  he  had  only  fought 
on  his  knees.  He  had  sought  in  the  gospel  a  basis  for  the 
Papal  supremacy,  and  had  not  found  it.  From  that  time  he 
began  that  ardent  polemical  course  of  which  the  boldness  and 
vigour  still  astonish  us,  at  the  end  of  three  centuries.  In 
this  unequal  strife,  where  the  pigmy  attacked  the  giant,  Luther 
is  conscious  of  his  own  strength  and  understands  the  power  of 
his  attack.  "In  my  opinion,"  he  said,  "the  affair  is  only  be- 
ginning, and  the  princes  of  the  Church  cannot  nearly  see  the 
end  of  it.''  He  knew  that  this  strength  was  not  his  own,  for 
he  got  it  from  the  Bible  and  his  conscience  ;  but  he  was  wrong 
in  not  adding  moderation.  He  answered  the  furious  attacks 
of  his  foes  with  a  violence,  and  even  coarseness,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  but  which  was  natural  to  his 
plebeian  habits  and  the  instincts  of  the  German  race.  A  child 
of  the  people  himself,  it  was  to  the  people  that  he  addressed 
himself,  and  in  their  own  dialect.  Besides,  this  powerful  lever 
and  this  rough  hand  were  needed  to  shake  a  secular  edifice. 
Put  Melancthon  in  Luther's  place,  and  Germany  would  still 
be  Roman  Catholic ; — less  excitable,  but  less  powerful,  he 
would  not  have  made  such  a  noisy  onset,  but  neither  would  he 
have  overthrown  his  adversaries  ! 

The  Reformer's  finest  writings  were  dated  at  this  period  of 
audacious  fervour,  in  1520.  In  his  Address  to  the  German 
nobility^  an  admirable  pamphlet  in  the  vulgar  dialect,  burning 
with  faith  and  patriotism,  he  made  a  pitiless  exposure  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy  and  its  vices.  Then,  in  1520,  also,  such  a 
heroic  year  as  cannot  occur  twice  in  a  lifetime,  he  wrote  his 
famous  Latin  tract  on  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  He  there  shews 
"the  captive  Church,  and  Jesus  Christ  the  Pope's  prisoner, 
shut  up  in  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation."  He  makes  a 
breach  in  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  ;  and  in  the 
gospel  he  only  finds  two, — baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  But 
all  that  was  not  enough  to  strike  the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  the 
multitude  ;  this  needed  something  more  than  either  writings  or 
words  ;  it  needed  a  decisive  action,  by  which  he  should  irre- 
trievably break  off  from  the  Papacy.  Rome  had  burned  Luther 
in  effigy :  now  he  had  his  revenge,  and  on  the  10th  December 
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he  threw  into  a  fire  the  Holy  Father's  bull,  with  the  decretals, 
the  foundation  of  his  power,  and  he  appealed  from  the  Pope  to 
the  Council,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd,  who  ap- 
plauded him  joyously.  Different  parts  of  Germany,  according 
to  their  different  tendencies,  were  filled  with  enthusiasm  or 
with  indignation  at  this  bold  stroke,  from  which  one  may  date 
the  emancipation  of  the  Christian  mind.  Thenceforward, 
excommunicated  by  Rome,  hated  as  well  as  dreaded  by  all 
devout  Catholics,  he  helped  forward  the  good  cause  by  the  in- 
creasing popularity  of  his  own  name. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  filled  the  throne  of  Germany  in  the 
interregnum  since  the  Emperor's  death.  This  interregnum, 
which  lasted  nearly  a  year,  was  very  favourable  to  the  Refor- 
mation. It  was  like  a  truce  between  the  two  parties,  and  by 
means  of  this  time  and  freedom  the  new  doctrines  were  able  to 
spread.  But  at  last  Charles  V.  seated  himself  on  the  imperial 
throne.  Grandson  of  that  great  Isabella  who  enriched  Spain 
by  a  gift  of  Grenada,  the  new  world,  and  the  inquisition,  Charles 
could  not  remain  neuter  in  such  a  combat :  but  he  did  not  wish 
to  begin  his  reign  with  severity.  He  wanted  to  hear  the  hereti- 
cal monk  before  he  condemned  him,  and  thereafter  sent  a  com- 
mand to  appear  before  him  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  In  spite  of 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  who  dreaded  for  him  the  fate  of 
John  Huss,  Luther  did  not  hesitate.  "  I  shall  go  to  Worms,''  he 
said,  "  though  there  may  be  as  many  devils  there  as  there  are 
slates  upon  the  houses." 

On  the  5th  of  April  1521,  he  set  out  with  the  Emperor's 
safe-conduct,  and  escorted  by  an  imperial  herald.  Wherever 
he  passed  the  populace  flocked  together :  every  one  wished  to 
see  that  monk  who,  by  the  strength  of  his  faith,  dared  to  brave 
him  before  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  did  obeisance.  la 
every  town,  he  was  obliged  to  preach.  At  Erfurt,  he  fell  ill 
from  fatigue,  but  after  being  bled,  he  resumed  his  march,  and 
he  arrived  at  Worms  on  the  16th  of  April.  To  present  himself 
before  the  Diet,  it  was  necessary  to  give  up  the  idea  of  pene- 
trating through  the  surging  crowds  accumulated  in  the  streets, 
and  to  pass  through  some  gardens.  The  very  roofs  were  groan- 
ing beneath  the  weight  of  those  attracted  by  curiosity.  At  the 
entry  of  the  hall,  the  "  condottiere"  Frundsberg  struck  him  on 
the  shoulder,  saying,  "  Little  monk,  thou  art  hazarding  thyself 
on  a  battle-field  which  the  boldest  of  us  would  not  dare  to  face. 
Eut  if  thy  cause  be  just,  march  forward,  God  will  not  forsake 
thee."  Charles  the  Fifth  was  impatient  to  see  this  man  about 
whom  Europe  was  nearly  as  much  occupied  as  about  himself; — 
but  when  he  saw  the  monk,  emaciated  from  fasting,  judging  of 
the  work  by  the  instrument,  he  said  contemptuously,  "  That 
man  will  never  make  me  become  a  heretic .'" 
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On  appearing  before  tliat  august  assembly,  where  sat  an 
emperor,  six  electors,  thirty-two  dukes  and  princes,  and  thirty- 
prelates,  Luther  could  not  resist  his  deep  emotion.  He  was 
asked  if  he  wished  to  retract,  and,  at  his  own  request,  a  day 
was  granted  him  for  reflection.  He  passed  the  night  in  prayer, 
and  on  the  morrow,  in  the  evening,  by  torch-light,  he  appeared 
again  before  the  Diet.  He  spoke  for  two  hours,  in  German, 
with  a  strong  and  clear  voice,  and  set  forth,  with  the  humble 
firmness  of  a  Christian,  the  reasons  which  prevented  him  from 
disavowing  his  writings.  The  Emperor,  little  familiar  with 
German,  had  but  half  understood  him.  Luther  was  asked  to 
repeat  his  speech  in  Latin,  and,  notwithstanding  his  fatigue,  he 
hesitated  not  to  begin  again.  After  him,  the  Chancellor 
spoke — "Tell  us  without  equivocation,  in  round  and  clear 
terms,  will  you  retract  V  "  Since  a  positive  and  precise  answer 
is  required  of  me,"  said  Luther,  "  I  shall  give  one  which  shall 
have  neither  teeth  nor  horns.  I  can  submit  my  faith  to  neither 
Pope  nor  Council,  for  they  may  err  as  well  as  I.  If,  then,  I  am 
not  refuted  by  passages  of  Scripture,  I  cannot  and  will  not 
retract.  Here  am  I !  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  May  God  help 
me !     Amen  \" 

Luther  did  not  appear  again  before  the  Diet.  Many  efforts 
were  made  to  force  from  him  a  retractation,  but  he  remained 
immovable.  The  Catholics  pressed  the  Emperor  to  cause  the 
heretic  monk  to  perish,  in  spite  of  his  safe-conduct : — "  If  good 
faith  were  banished  from  this  world,''  Charles  nobly  replied, 
it  ought  to  be  found  again  in  the  heart  of  an  Emperor."  On 
the  26th  of  April  Luther  departed  from  Worms,  escorted  by 
his  herald,  whom  he  ended  by  gaining  over  to  the  gospel.  On 
the  8th  of  May,  a  rescript  of  the  Diet  placed  him  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  and  ordained  that  whoever  should  find  him, 
after  the  expiry  of  the  time  allowed,  should  lay  hands  on  him, 
on  his  adherents,  and  on  all  their  goods." 

The  Reformer  no  longer  had  a  roof  under  which  to  rest  his 
head  ;  but  friendship  watched  over  him.  The  Elector  caused 
him  to  be  seized  on  his  journey,  and  confined  him  in  a  solitary 
castle  called  the  Wartburg.  For  an  instant  Germany  believed 
him  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ;  but  Germany  was 
soon  reassured  by  seeing,  from  the  depths  of  this  mysterious 
Patmos,  "the  new  St  John  addressing  his  epistles  to  her.''  This 
obscure  retreat,  from  whence  he  braves  Rome  and  the  empire, 
even  increases  his  prestige.  Condemned  by  the  Holy  See,  by 
the  Emperor,  the  Diet,  and  the  University  of  Paris,  the  pro- 
scribed one  of  Worms  makes  head  against  all  his  adversaries 
at  once.  He  agitates  Germany  by  his  writings,  and  holds  public 
opinion  in  breathless  arrest.  Without  for  a  moment  abating 
this  polemical  ardour,  he  wrote,  besides,  his  collection  of  ser- 
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mons,  '' Haus-Postille/'  an  inimitable  model  of  Christian 
unction  and  of  familiar  energy.  He  kept  up  that  aotive  corres- 
pondence with  Europe  which  has  no  rival  but  that  of  Calvin 
for  copiousness,  and  for  the  ease  and  variety  of  its  style.  It 
was,  moreover,  at  the  Wartburg  that  he  undertook  the  crown- 
ing work  of  his  life,  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  completed 
that  of  the  New  Testament.  But  for  this  he  required,  like 
Dante,  to  create  his  instrument  of  which  he  means  to  make 
use ;  and  the  German  language  issues  forth,  as  it  were,  ready 
armed,  from  his  brain,  with  a  vivacity,  a  clearness,  a  cutting 
terseness  and  powerof  which  it  has  now  lost  the  secret.  Luther  s 
Bible  is  a  national  monument  which  France  may  envy  Germany. 
Posterity  has  been  able  to  correct  a  goodly  number  of  errors 
in  this  laborious  work,  in  which  Luther  associated  with  him- 
self several  friends,  Melancthon,  Bugenhagen,  Jonas,  and 
Cruciger ;  but  it  will  ever  continue  the  book  par-excellence  of 
that  land  where  it  taught  the  people  to  read,  to  believe,  and 
to  love. 

The  Eeformer's  health  hovever,  suffered  from  this  sedentary 
life,  so  contrary  to  his  habits  and  tastes.  He  longed  to  return 
to  Wittemberg,  and  his  prayers  were  fulfilled  sooner  than  he 
had  expected.  During  his  stay  at  the  Wartburg,  Carlostadt, 
an  adventurous  spirit  whom  Luther  had  difficulty  in  restrain- 
ing, had,  in  his  master's  absence,  set  himself  free  from  all  con- 
trol. The  students,  stirred  up  and  incited  by  him,  had  carried 
away  the  people  at  large.  The  churches  had  been  broken  into, 
the  convents  pillaged,  the  images  broken,  the  priests  torn  from 
the  altars.  On  hearing  of  these  disorders,  Luther  hesitated  not ; 
he  understood  that  he  alone  was  responsible  for  the  errors  as 
well  as  the  excesses  of  that  Reformation  which  was  his  work. 
Longing  to  combat  at  the  same  time  the  adversaries  who  attack 
his  doctrines,  and  the  fanatics  who  do  them  discredit,  he,  at 
the  end  of  nine  months,  came  out  of  his  concealment.  On  the 
7th  of  May  1522,  he,  all  of  a  sudden,  reappeared  at  Wittem- 
berg ;  and  a  cry  of  jubilee  greeted  his  return.  On  seven  conse- 
cutive days  he  preached  against  the  iconoclasts,  and  disorder 
vanished  as  if  by  a  magical  touch.  The  national  mind,  in  fact, 
had  never  ceased  to  belong  tohim,  and  he  resumed  his  dominion. 

Thenceforward  he  who  had  been  proscribed  at  Worms  was 
openly  at  the  head  of  the  Reformation,  both  to  impel  it  and  to 
keep  it  in  the  right  path.  1523  was  the  decisive  year  in  the 
work  as  well  as  life  of  the  Reformer.  His  writings  were  in  the 
hands  of  all,  even  of  his  enemies,  who  were  converted  by  means 
of  the  very  book  which  they  wanted  to  forbid.  Luther  was 
more  entirely  master  of  Germany  than  Charles  V.  Saxony 
had  become  a  house  of  refuge  for  the  banished  of  other  lands ; 
and  Wittemberg  was  a  religious  and  intellectual  centre.     The 
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German  press,  so  long  silent,  now  awoke  for  the  fight.  In  1 622, 
Luther  published  1 30  tracts,  and  83 1  in  the  next  year.  Erasmus 
complained  that  no  one  cared  to  read  what  was  not  either  for 
or  against  the  Reformation.  Luther,  whose  mood  was  alter- 
nately trivial  and  sublime,  humorous  and  pathetic,  made  the 
plebeian  chord  to  vibrate.  Poetry,  so  indigenous  in  that  land, 
laid  hold  of  the  first  national  feeling  which  had  united  German 
hearts.  Satire,  allegory,  farce,  dialogue,  every  thing  became  a 
weapon  in  his  hands  to  attack  the  Papacy.  The  fine  arts,  as 
well  as  poetry,  arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  of  this  new  idea. 
Albert  Durer,  the  Michael  Angelo  of  Germany,  consecrated  his 
severe  pencil  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Lucas  Cranach, 
Luther's  friend,  sketched  the  vignettes  of  his  pamphlets.  And 
music,  that  second  language  of  the  German  people,  became  the 
most  active  auxiliary  of  the  reforming  party  and  of  its  leader. 
His  faith  overflowed  from  his  heart  in  admirable  hymns,  where 
music  and  poetry  sprung  together  from  the  same  source. 

But  the  mistakes  of  the  Reformation  went  alongside  of  its 
progress.  Too  many  human  passions  and  new  ideas  were  stir- 
ring at  the  same  time  for  it  to  be  possible  that  social  order 
should  not  be  shaken  to  its  very  foundations.  Both  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  religious  feeling  came  from  above  :  a  merely 
material  revolution  was  earthly,  only  arising  from  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  oppressed  classes.  Luther,  powerful  enough  to  raise 
opinion,  was  not  able  to  control  it.  Cold-blooded  fanatics 
falsify  his  doctrines  by  pushing  them  to  an  extreme.  Faith, 
according  to  them,  tends  to  insurrection  in  the  State  as  well 
as  in  the  Church.  Carlostadt  was  chief  of  the  iconoclasts; 
Miinzer,  at  Zwickau,  became  the  leader  of  the  illuminati.  Very 
soon,  all  the  false  spirits,  all  those  puffed  up  with  pride  and  ill 
at  ease,  assembled  round  the  improvise  prophet.  The  ambition 
which  devoured  them  decked  itself  with  the  externals  of  piety. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  who  brought  them  the  revelations  from  on 
high,  gave  them  a  dispensation  from  all  obedience  to  the  powers 
that  be,  and  even  to  the  written  word,  which  was  held  to  be 
good  for  the  vulgar  among  the  faithful.  In  July  1 524,  the 
signal  was  given ;  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  Black 
Forest,  then  in  Saxony,  in  Franconia,  in  Swabia,  and  on  the 
Rhine.  Everywhere  the  peasantry  pillaged  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  cut  the  throats  of  the  nobles  while  burning 
their  strongholds.  Some  nobles  enrolled  themselves,  from  fear 
or  from  ambition,  in  the  ranks  of  their  enemies,  and  directed, 
like  *'  Goetz  with  the  iron  hand,"  that  Jacquerie  at  once  so 
bloody  and  so  mystical. 

Luther,  whom  some  insist  on  holding  responsible  for  all  these 
excesses,  struck  a  blow  against  either  party  with  courageous 
impartiality.     The  nobles, — "  executioners  and  leeches  of  the 
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poor/' — he  reproached  for  their  hardness,  their  exactions :  he 
threatened  them  with  the  divine  wrath  of  which  the  revolted 
populace  were  merely  the  instruments.  The  peasants  he 
reminds  that  the  "  Christian  owes  respect  to  authority,  even 
though  it  may  be  in  unworthy  hands.  The  nobles  are  indeed 
guilty  ;  but  the  duty  of  punishing  them  must  be  left  to  God ; 
he  who  takes  up  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword/' 

But  the  cause  of  the  insurgents,  just  as  it  was  at  the  outset, 
was  soon  polluted  by  the  most  horrible  excesses.  All  Germany 
was  on  fire.  Luther  himself  felt  the  need  of  repudiating  all 
connection  with  these  bloody  men  who  dishonoured  the  fair 
name  of  Christian.  Carried  away  by  his  impetuous  nature, 
which  always  pushed  him  to  the  furthest  end  of  his  principle, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  write  those  hard  words,  for  which  he  has 
been  so  justly  reproached — "  No  indulgence,  no  pity  is  due  to 
the  peasants  ;  nothing  but  the  wrath  of  God  and  man.  They 
must  be  treated  like  mad  dogs.  .  .  .  Kill,  strike  down,  knock 
down, — that  is  my  rod  for  such  scholars'.'"  The  revolt  was 
drowned  in  blood  ;  Mtinzer  was  handed  over  to  the  executioner, 
and  was  incapable  of  even  dying  with  courage.  The  Lutherans, 
almost  everywhere,  made  common  cause  with  the  Catholics,  to 
defend  social  order  in  time  of  danger.  But  Luther  was  above 
striking  a  blow  at  a  fallen  enemy.  On  seeing  the  bloody  ven- 
geance of  the  nobles  against  the  vanquished  peasantry,  pity 
once  more  entered  his  heart.  He  had  constituted  himself  their 
accuser  and  judge ;  now  he  became  their  advocate :  he  pled 
their  cause,  without  a  hope  of  success,  before  those  "  senseless 
as  well  as  cruel  tyrants,"  on  whom  he  again  calls  for  God's 
punishment. 

During  these  sad  occurrences,  other  sad  thoughts  also  filled 
the  mind  of  Luther.  The  Reformation,  which  he  had  supposed 
himself  capable  of  guiding,  was  escaping  from  his  control  on 
every  side.  Carlostadt,  whose  anarchical  conduct  had  caused 
his  expulsion  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  had  found  shelter  at 
Basle.  There  he  had  persuaded  Zwingle,  OEcolampadius,  and 
Bucer,  the  Swiss  Reformers,  to  adopt  some  of  his  views  on 
original  sin,  on  meritorious  works,  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Luther  really  saw,  in  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine,  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  understood  literally  those  words, 
"This  is  my  body'";  but  Carlostadt  and  his  party  saw  only  a 
memorial,  a  symbol,  and  rendered  the  words  by  "  This  signi- 
iies  or  represents  my  body."  The  quarrel  gradually  became 
more  bitter:  thejust  anger  of  Luther  against  Carlostadt  extend- 
ed to  Zwingle  and  CEcolampadius,  who  were  very  superior  men. 
A  violent  polemical  discussion  went  on  between  the  Reformers 
of  Wittemberg  and  Switzerland ;  to  the  latter  the  name  of 
"  sacramentarians"  was  given  on  account  of  their  new  views  of 
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the  sacrament,  and  Luther  at  times  so  forgot  himself  as  to  call 
them  "vipers  and  wild  beasts/' 

However,  this  violent  language,  which  Bossuet  wants  to  im- 
pute to  Luther  alone,  was  a  habit  of  the  age  ;  in  science  as  well 
as  in  theology  it  was  the  only  mode  of  dispute ;  but  religious 
passions  added  a  new  harshness.  So  Henry  VIIL  of  England, 
jealous  to  obtain  from  the  Pope  the  title  of  Defender  of  that 
Church,  of  which  he  was  still  the  submissive  son,  had  attacked 
with  great  severity  the  Babylonish  Captivity  by  Luther.  He 
had  called  the  author  "an  infernal  wolf  who  seeks  to  scatter 
Jesus  Christ's  sheep,  a  member  of  the  devil,  a  corrupt  and 
accursed  soul,''  etc.  .  .  .  When  Luther  appealed  to  Christ  and 
His  gospel,  the  King  answered  him  with  tradition,  the  fathers 
and  the  councils.  The  B-eformer,  thoroughly  chafed,  became 
beyond  measure  enraged.  The  unqualified  violence  of  his  reply 
scandalized  all  moderate  spirits,  and  even  revolted  his  own 
partizans.  Luther  himself  felt  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and, 
as  the  English  king  had  been  doubly  wounded  in  his  kingly 
and  theological  pride,  he  sent  him  apologies  which  were  perhaps 
too  humble,  and  were  not  accepted. 

But  his  most  venomous  quarrel  was  with  Erasmus,  the 
pseudo-reformer,  so  little  worthy  of  the  honour  done  him  by 
those  who  said  that  "  he  laid  the  egg  which  Luther  hatched." 
The  courage  of  the  learned  Dutchman  was  sufficient  to  laugh 
at  the  gluttony  of  the  monks,  and  to  run  down,  in  elegant 
Latin,  some  of  the  Roman  abuses :  but  how  did  the  king  of 
the  literati  fall  into  disagreement  with  those  atheistic  cardinals 
and  wits  who  celebrated  in  him  the  laureate  of  the  Papacy, 
and  who  entreated  him  to  become  its  champion  in  attacking 
Luther  ?  Already,  some  time  previously,  a  vague  misunder- 
standing had  been  in  existence  between  these  two  kings  of  the 
intellectual  world.  Irritated  by  a  disdainful  letter,  in  which 
Luther  had  told  him  plainly  "  that  he  was  not  of  sufficient 
stature  to  mix  in  these  giant-combats,"  Erasmus  at  last  de- 
cided to  enter  the  arena.  Privately  instigated  by  the  king  of 
England,  he,  in  1524,  published  his  well-known  tract  DeLibero 
A  rbitrio.  In  that  book  he  combated  at  the  same  time  the 
doctrine  of  Luther  and  that  of  St  Augustine :  he  set  up  the 
doctrine  of  free  will,  which  is  nevertheless  also  a  creation  of 
divine  wisdom,  as  opposed  to  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  the 
subjection  of  the  human  will  to  grace,  which  was  even  ex- 
aggerated by  Luther.  Erasmus  had  here  found  the  joint  of 
the  armour,  where  he  might  attack  the  enemy  ;  he  plunged 
in  his  sword  and  returned  pitilessly  to  the  assault.  "  If  we 
are  not  free,"  he  said,  "  why  does  not  God  correct  the  evil  bent 
of  our  will,  since  it  depends  on  Him,  and  not  on  us  ?     May 
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not  the  clay  say  to  the  potter,  "  Why  hast  thou  made  me  for 
everlasting  fire  f 

They  had  now  reached  the  real  pomt  at  issue.  "Thou 
alone/'  wrote  the  Reformer  to  Erasmus,  *'  hast  touched  the 
root  of  the  matter :  thou  alone  hast  seized  the  knot :  thou 
hast  struck  at  the  throat!  Thanks,  Erasmus  !"  In  his  ex- 
cessive reaction  against  the  Pelagianism  of  the  Romish  Church, 
which  seeks  to  couple  human  merits  with  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  in  the  work  of  salvation,  Luther  replied,  in  December 
1525,  by  his  tract  De  Servo  Arhitrio.  In  order  to  restore  to 
Jesus  Christ  alone  the  glory  of  our  salvation,  he  denied  to  man 
all  natural  capacity  to  do  any  good,  while  at  the  same  time 
leaving  him  the  responsibility  of  the  evil  which  he  cannot  avoi 
"for  if  it  is  not  God  who  does  it  in  him,  it  is  God  who  does  it 
by  him,"  (Bose  durch  Bose).  This  dispute,  in  which  neither  of 
the  combatants  felt  at  home,  because  neither  had  the  truth  com- 
pletely on  his  side,  left  a  painful  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Luther.  Accustomed  to  conquer,  he  was  annoyed  at  his  enemy 
having  used  his  own  weapons  against  him,  and  having  thus 
driven  him  to  the  most  excessive  consequences  of  the  doctrine  of 
grace.  Luther's  insulting  and  violent  expressions  were  no 
answer  to  the  arguments  of  Erasmus,  which  were  made  more 
powerful  by  their  affected  form  of  moderation.  So,  after  a 
reply  from  the  learned  Dutchman,  very  inferior  in  vigour  to  his 
first  attack,  Luther,  contrary  to  his  custom,  left  the  last  word 
to  his  o'pponent ;  and  not  only  gave  up  the  combat  himself,  but 
forbade  it  to  his  friends.  "  When  I  fight  against  mud,''  he  said, 
"whether  conqueror  or  conquered,  I  always  come  off  polluted." 

This  fatal  year,  1525,  distinguished  to  Luther  by  so  many 
trials,  witnessed  the  death  of  his  constant  protector,  the  Elector 
of  Saxony.  That  pious  and  timid  soul  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  too 
feeble  to  bear  the  evils  which  the  revolutionary  spirit  had  let 
loose  on  his  country.  All  these  heavy  thoughts  weighed 
at  once  on  Luther.  The  athlete,  weary  of  strife,  had  let 
himself  down  for  a  moment.  Then  that  tender  heart,  wounded 
in  the  fight,  turned  over  on  itself:  he  felt  the  need  of  having 
in  the  sanctuary  of  domestic  life  a  refuge  where  he  might 
escape  from  public  storms.  Another  less  personal  motive  led 
to  his  decision.  In  several  of  his  writings  he  had  assaulted 
the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  superior  holiness  of  celibacy,  which 
he  does  not  find  recommended  in  Scripture,  and  which  finally 
leads  to  a  monastic  life.  In  accordance  with  this  principle  he 
had  closed  the  convents  and  bestowed  their  property  on 
churches  and  schools.  He  opened  the  prison  doors  to  his 
fellow-captives,  and  made  them  return  to  the  world,  to  mar- 
riage, to  public  life,  without  desiring  for  himself  similar 
liberty.     But  now  it  was  right  that,  by  a  decisive  action,  he 
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should  shew  Christians  that  their  place  is  in  the  world,  accept- 
ing its  duties  and  affections,  and  purifying  them  by  consecration 
to  God.  So,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  father  and  friends,  he 
decided  on  adding  example  to  precept :  he  gave  up  the  cowl 
without  quitting  the  ch)ister,  where  he  was  now  the  last  of  his 
order,  and  he  married  a  young  nun  of  noble  family,  Catherine 
de  Bora,  who  had  left  her  convent,  but  only  to  live  in  a  volun- 
tary retreat  with  some  of  her  companions.  We  may  thank 
Luther  for  this  happy  weakness,  with  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  so  much  reproached  him  ;  for  if  he  had  not 
married  we  should  not  have  become  acquainted  with  his  whole 
being.  We  can  see  this  great  man,  whose  word  stirs  a  whole 
world,  in  his  own  home — a  child  with  his  children,  working 
in  the  garden  and  playing  with  them,  and,  to  amuse  them, 
inventing  little  legends  whose  childishness  is  almost  sublime. 
We  can  see  him  studying  a  flower  on  his  knees,  that  he  may 
be  closer  to  God,  and  exclaiming,  in  a  spirit  of  mingled  faith 
and  poetry,  *^  Poor  violet,  what  a  delicious  fragrance  !  but  it 
would  be  far  sweeter  still  if  Satan  had  not  sinned  ?  Oh,  lily  ! 
whose  beautiful  array  exceeds  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  what 
wouldst  thou  have  been  if  our  father  had  not  disobeyed  V  We 
can  also  hear  him  at  the  death-bed  and  grave  of  his  daughter, 
where  his  heart  gives  utterance  to  such  melting  tones  of  re- 
signation as  only  a  Christian  father  could  speak. 

But  certainly  his  poverty  was  the  most  noble  fact  in  the  life 
of  the  Reformer.  That  man  who,  by  saying  the  one  word 
"  RevocOj"  would  have  obtained  all  the  honours  by  which  the 
Pope  was  willing  to  buy  a  perjury  ;  that  man  whose  works  have 
enriched  all  the  booksellers  of  Germany  without  his  consenting 
to  receive  a  florin  from  any  of  them  ;  that  man  on  whom  the  eyes 
of  Europe  were  fixed,  whose  decrees  were  more  strictly  obeyed 
than  those  of  Pope  or  kings ;  that  man  lived  in  poverty,  on  a 
scanty  pension,  which  was  irregularly  paid  by  the  parsimonious 
Elector.  Even  the  coat  he  wore  was  a  gift  from  his  prince, 
and  the  house  in  which  his  family  dwelt  was  not  his  own. 
Money  often  fails  him  ;  not  for  his  wants,  for  he  has  none,  but 
for  his  charities,  which  interested  him  far  more  deeply :  he 
was  forced  to  sell  all  he  had,  and  to  give  a  silver  goblet  to  a 
poor  student  because  he  had  not  a  single  florin.  "  This  poverty 
is  beautiful,"  said  the  Roman  Catholic  biographer  Audin,  in 
one  of  those  impulses  of  candour  which  truth  forced  from  him, 
"  and  Luther  bears  it  courageously.  He  never  speaks  of  it 
save  as  a  joke  among  his  friends,  and  he  charges  it  on  the 
Elector.^' 

A  few  words  on  that  love  of  the  pleasurss  of  the  table,  for 
which  Luther  has  often  been  blamed.  Certainly  he  liked  to 
rest  from  his  labours  while  conversing  with  his  friends  and 
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glass  in  hand,  and  so  beer  is  perhaps  too  often  mentioned  in 
his  letters.  But  we  must  let  Audin  speak,  who  will  certainly 
not  be  accused  of  over-indulgence  : — "  The  Reformer  was 
sober,  he  drank  little,  and  charmed  all  who  were  at  table  with 
him  by  his  gentle  charity,  his  expansive  gaiety,  his  humorous 
sallies,  and  the  treasures  of  his  inexhaustible  memory,^'  (chap, 
ii.,  p.  293).  "  This  man  is  so  pure  and  irreproachable  in  his 
life,''  said  Erasmus  himself,  "that  his  enemies  have  never 
found  any  fault  in  him."  More  than  once  in  the  course  of  an 
evening,  in  the  midst  of  merry  conversation,  he  would  feel  the 
need  of  retiring  from  the  noisy  circle  to  a  quiet  secluded  win- 
dow. There  he  remained  alone  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
pouring  out  his  heart  to  God  ;  then  he  returned  with  a  serene 
and  triumphant  countenance.  He  had  come  down  from  heaven 
to  earth  again,  and  never  did  his  companions  find  him  more 
agreeable.  For  three  hours  every  morning  he  was  engaged  in 
prayer  or  in  meditating  over  God's  word,  even  in  the  busiest 
part  of  his  life.  "  One  day  1  had  the  happiness  of  hearing  him 
pray  when  he  fancied  himself  alone,"  said  his  servant,  Veit 
Dietrich ;  "  Oh,  how  his  words  breathed  faith  and  hope  in  a 
God  of  goodness  !  He  spoke  to  God,  and  one  felt  that  he  was 
addressing  a  Father." 

Unfortunately  the  book  which  best  makes  us  know  Luther  is 
also  the  one  which  has  the  most  strangely  often  misrepresented 
him.  The  Tisc/t-rec^en  were  only  published  twenty  years  after  his 
death,  by  his  friends  and  companions,  Mathesius,  Aurifaber, 
and  others.  It  is  a  thorough  collection  of  Ana,  to  which  all 
have  contributed,  even  the  student  or  the  stranger  who  was 
once  casually  admitted  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  of  the  intellectual 
feast,  and  who  was  resolved  to  tell  his  tale  about  the  great 
man.  In  compiling  it  they  gathered  from  all  collections  and 
memories  without  rejecting  anything  ;  and  so  in  this  rich  mine, 
when  gold  failed,  they  made  use  of  dross.  Neither  the  names 
of  the  authors,  nor  the  number  of  editions,  German  and  Latin, 
can  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative.  And  even 
where  it  is  authentic,  is  it  a  fair  rendering  of  Luther's  thoughts  ? 
In  order  to  understand  such  and  such  words,  should  we  not 
know  what  preceded  and  what  followed  them,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  what  is  ironical  from  what  is  serious,  and  to 
realise  the  look  which  brightened  the  words,  and  the  tone 
which  gave  them  character  ?  However,  the  Tisch-redenj 
though  they  have  supplied  weapons  to  the  Reformer's  enemies, 
though  they  contain  imprudent  words  which  we  would  fain 
have  erased,  yet  contain  also  the  most  precious  revelations  re- 
garding him.  Besides,  the  first  edition  has  not  all  those 
embellishments  subsequently  added  to  the  original  work.  It 
is  there  and  in  his  familiar  letters  that  we  learn  to  know  the 
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man  thoroughly.  The  "  Propos  de  Table ''  circulated  every- 
where throughout  Germany,  and  so  well  suited  to  the  national 
mind  and  character,  have  perhaps  contributed  more  than  any 
of  Luther's  writings,  the  translation  of  the  Bible  alone  ex- 
cepted, to  render  his  name  popular  there. 

The  depression,  so  perceptible  in  all  this  period  of  his  life, 
lasted  about  five  years,  from  the  Peasant's  War  to  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  in  1530.  It  was  the  period  of  his  trials  from  with- 
out, but  of  his  inward  joys.  During  that  interval,  in  which  he 
was  beset  with  deceptions  and  bitter  sorrows,  a  serious  illness, 
in  July,  1527  brought  him  to  death's  door.  He  attributed  his 
recovery  less  to  the  skill  of  the  doctors  than  to  his  faith  and 
his  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  Such  was  his  confidence 
in  the  power  of  prayer,  that  his  dearest  friend  Melancthon  hav- 
ing been  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  he  had  during  his 
whole  life  the  firm  conviction  that  he  had  by  his  prayers 
brought  him  back  from  the  gates  of  the  grave. 

The  Turkish  invasion  in  1529,  the  threatening  attitude  of 
the  Emperor  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530,  against  the  faith 
and  the  liberties  of  Germany,  were  at  length  the  means  of 
rousing  Luther's  energy.  Charles  V.,  condemned  to  capitulate 
with  the  Protestants  while  awaiting  the  moment  when  he 
might  be  able  to  fight  with  them,  had  convoked  that  Diet  with 
a  view  to  settling  there  the  affairs  of  religion  in  a  definite 
manner.  The  new  Elector  of  Saxony,  John  the  Stedfast,  and 
all  the  Lutheran  princes,  all  the  doctors  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  flocked  to  Augsburg,  placing  a  fatal  confidence  in  the 
Emperor's  promises.  Luther  alone,  still  labouring  under  the 
blow  of  the  interdict  of  Worms,  stopped  half-way,  fearing  lest 
his  presence  should  appear  an  insult  to  the  Diet  and  to  the 
head  of  the  empire.  The  Emperor  invited  the  Reformed 
princes  to  make  known  to  him  their  doctrines.  Melancthon, 
in  the  absence  of  Luther,  was  charged  to  draw  up  that  formu- 
lary of  evangelical  faith.  He  acquitted  himself  with  more 
skill  than  courage.  Luther,  to  whom  he  always  submitted 
his  work,  reproached  him  more  than  once  with  his  weakness 
and  the  concessions  he  made  to  the  Catholics,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  bringing  them  back  to  a  common  standard. 

We  need  not  here  occupy  ourselves  with  that  Confession, 
as  it  was  not  the  work  of  Luther.  Such  as  it  is,  however, 
with  all  its  compromisings  and  all  its  blanks,  although  Luther 
justly  accused  it  of  stepping  as  "if  on  eggs,"  (Leisetreterinn), 
when  speaking  of  purgatory,  of  the  Pope,  and  of  image-wor- 
ship, it  was  nevertheless  approved  by  Luther  and  by  all  the 
Protestant  princes,  and  it  is  to  this  day  the  official  summary 
of  the  doctrines  of  Lutheranism.  Written  in  Latin,  it  was 
translated  and  published  in  German  and  in  French  by  order 
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of  the  Emperor ;  the  enemies  of  Protestantism  thus  themselves 
undertaking  the  charge  of  propagating  its  creed.  Finally,  the 
Holy  League  against  heresy  was  met  by  the  Lutheran  princes 
with  the  League  of  Smalkalden,  formed  in  1581,  against  the 
advice  of  Luther,  who,  while  admitting  the  right  of  passive 
resistance  and  that  of  association,  was  vehement  in  his  repro- 
bation of  Christians  ever  appealing  to  arms. 

The  events  which  crowd  into  the  period  of  conquest  in  the 
life  of  Luther,  from  1517  to  1525,  are  a  contrast  to  the  blank 
presented  by  the  more  than  twenty  years  during  which  that 
life  was  prolonged.  In  the  course  of  those  eight  years,  which 
were  so  full,  the  Reformer  finished  his  work ;  he  split  Europe 
into  two,  shook  the  power  of  the  Holy  See,  treated  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power  united 
against  him,  and  formed  the  religion  of  the  Reformation, 
leaving  it  to  others  to  form  its  party  and  its  army.  After 
such  a  work,  accomplished-  in  so  short  a  time,  it  was  indeed 
allowable  to  aspire  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  little  repose  ;  but  the 
repose  of  a  Luther  would  suffice  for  the  activity  of  any  one 
else.  Struck  with  the  deplorable  state  of  the  churches,  which 
had  lost  the  discipline  and  unity  of  Catholicism  without  gain- 
ing in  exchange  any  evangelical  life,  he  carried  into  effect,  in 
concert  with  Melancthon  and  his  friends,  a  plan  for  a  visita- 
tion of  the  churches  of  Saxony.  He  corrected  abuses,  rekindled 
the  zeal  of  the  pastors,  enlightened  the  ignorance  of  their 
flocks,  and  organized  the  Lutheran  worship,  without  venturing 
to  break  completely  enough  with  the  Catholic  forms  of  wor- 
ship. 

But  a  more  serious  disadvantage,  and  one  which  has  survived 
Luther  in  the  Church  he  founded,  is  the  preponderance  attri- 
buted by  him  to  the  civil  power  in  the  direction  of  that  Church. 
While  Hesse,  under  the  guidance  of  its  Landgrave,  who  in- 
clined towards  the  ideas  of  Zwingle,  organised  its  ecclesiastical 
constitution  on  the  most  democratic  principles,  while,  by  a 
system  of  firmly  constituted  synods,  it  established  the  auto- 
nomy of  the  Church,  which  it  calls  to  govern  herself  by  its 
pastors  and  its  representative  members  (deputes),  Luther  com- 
mits into  the  hands  of  the  civil  power  the  government  of  the 
Church  of  Saxony.  Not  that  he  rejects  in  theory  that 
admirable  constitution  of  the  Christian  republic  before  which 
Zwinglius  drew  backj  and  which  subsequently  Calvin  had  the 
honour  of  founding  ;  but  Luther,  after  his  visit  to  the  churches, 
was  alarmed  at  having  found  in  Saxony  neither  pastors  nor 
flocks  ;  and  considering  that  the  governors  were  more  Christian 
than  the  governed,  it  was  to  them  that  he  confided  temporarily, 
during  the  crisis  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  the  care  of 
directing  the  Church  of  their  country.     But  this  provisional 
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arrangement  was  to  become  definitive.  Carried  away  by  reac- 
tionary ardour,  Lutherdid  not  perceive  that  he  was  only  substi- 
tuting one  yoke  for  another,  and  that,  in  order  to  remove  the 
Church  from  the  Pope,  he  had  put  it  under  the  prince's  tute- 
lage. In  giving  to  the  latter  the  power  of  discipline  over 
consciences,  and  of  imposing  on  subjects  their  king's  religion, 
he  constituted,  not  in  principle  but  in  fact,  a  kind  of  Ccesaro- 
papistry,  almost  as  hard  to  bear  as  Popery  itself,  and  from 
which  Lutheran  Germany  has  never  yet  been  completely 
liberated. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Luther  compiled  his  great  and 
his  little  catechism,  intended  to  put  the  highest  doctrines  of  our 
faith  within  the  grasp  of  all,  even  of  children.  This  was  the 
humblest,  but  the  most  fruitful  part  of  his  work.  Luther  un- 
derstood children  because  he  loved  them.  "  There,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "  is  the  future  of.  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  new 
generations  which  must  be  prepared,  that  they  may  not  be 
taken  at  unawares,  like  those  of  our  day.''  In  reading  his  nume- 
rous works  on  education,  where  he  so  well  suits  himself  to 
the  young  and  ignorant,  one  feels  that  this  is  one  of  his  dearest 
duties.  His  thoughts  always  run  to  this  subject,  and  he  only 
leaves  it  to  return  again.  It  was  for  children  that  he  wrote 
his  litttle  catechism,  that  popular  master-piece  which  his  bio- 
grapher, Mathesius,  calls  the  layman's  Bible,  the  children  shook. 
In  that  book,  for  the  last  three  centuries,  Germany  has  learned 
to  spell  the  mysteries  of  its  religion.  Deep  and  simple,  rich  and 
concise,  "  it  has  the  candour  and  ease  of  a  child's  heart,  with 
the  eloquence  of  a  prophet  .  .  .  Happy  the  hand  that 
wrote  thee  !  Happy  the  eyes  that  shall  read  thee  !  Happy  the 
hearts  which  shall  pray  thee  !"  cried,  in  pious  ecstasy,  a  learned 
Italian  who  knew  not  from  what  heretical  hands  this  precious 
volume  had  come.  The  Duke  of  Silesia,  too,  wished  to  be 
buried  with  a  copy  in  his  hands. 

The  Protestants,  anxious  to  unite  their  forces  against  their 
common  enemy,  at  last  thought  of  putting  an  end  to  these 
troublesome  divisions.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  invited 
Luther  and  Zwingle,  with  the  learned  men  of  both  parties,  to 
the  famous  colloquy  at  Marburg.  But  this  conference,  in- 
tended to  bring  the  heads  of  the  two  churches  nearer,  only 
deepened  the  separating  gulf  Zwingle,  the  father  of  the 
Swiss  reformation,  which  had  the  honour  of  preceding,  by  a 
year,  that  of  Wittemberg,  was  as  sincere  and  fervent  a  Chris- 
tian as  Luther  :  but  he  had  neither  his  simple  faith  nor  child- 
like candour.  His  doctrine,  without  leading  to  rationalism, 
as  has  been  alleged,  worked  rather  on  the  intellect  than 
the  heart ;  and  in  it,  reason  was  not  with  sufficient  humility 
at  the  disposal  of  faith.     In  October  1529,  they  met  at  Mar- 
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burg,  in  the  castle  of  the  Landgrave,  who  was  present  at  all 
the  sittings.  According  to  the  avowal  of  their  very  ene- 
mies, Zwingle  and  (Ecolampadius  came  in  a  truly  Christian 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  charity.  But  all  was  useless  :  the 
Saxon  reformer  followed  Zwingle  with  the  same  bitterness 
that  he  had  entertained  towards  Carlostadt :  he  had  written 
with  his  own  hand  on  the  table  which  stood  between  them 
these  sacramental  words,  Hoc  est  corpus  meum!  and  he  clung 
with  unconquerable  tenacity  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  real 
presence  in  the  consecrated  elements.  In  vain  did  his  adver- 
saries give  way  on  all  other  points,  and  even  disavow  their 
own  written  opinions  to  take  hold  of  his  ;  in  vain  did  Zwingle, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  beseech  Luther  to  shake  hands  with 
him  as  a  brother :  Luther  long  refused,  and  at  last  yielded 
with  repugnance.  His  obstinacy,  his  rudeness,  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  gentleness  of  his  opponent,  and  he  was  not 
the  most  to  be  admired  in  this  combat.  They  separated 
without  having  heard  one  another,  but  promising  mutual 
toleration,  and  the  two  churches  continued  more  separated 
than  ever. 

It  is  from  this  fatal  quarrel  with  the  sacramentarians  that 
we  must  decidedly  date  the  drawbacks  in  the  Reformer's 
career.  The  opinions  of  Zwingle  spread  through  Germany, 
especially  in  the  free  cities ;  and  without  the  furtherance  of 
princes,  who  were  interested  in  supporting  the  Lutheran 
system,  because  it  made  of  them  a  number  of  little  popes, 
Germany  perhaps  fell  away  from  Luther  to  give  itself  to 
Zwingle.  But  from  that  period  the  element  of  life  and  pro- 
gress contained  in  the  Reformation  withdrew  from  Germany 
to  take  up  its  abode  in  Switzerland,  there  to  concentrate  its 
flame  into  a  blaze,  and  thence  to  spread  into  France,  England, 
Scotland,  and  the  north  of  Europe.  Luther  and  Lutheranism 
had  done  their  work.  A  new  element,  that  of  democracy, 
was  introduced  by  Zwingle,  and  especially  by  Calvin,  into 
Luther's  quite  monarchical  reformation  ;  and,  except  in  some 
few  cases  which  could  not  last,  it  was  on  the  double  basis  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Church's  free  government  of  itself  that  the 
prospects  of  Protestantism  were  to  be  built. 

We  have  now  reached  the  most  distressing  part  of  the 
Reformer's  life, — the  Landgrave  of  Hesse's  bigamy.  Luther's 
enemies,  with  Bossuet  as  their  leader,  have  often  been  unjust 
as  well  as  pitiless  towards  him.  His  partizans,  unable  to 
defend  him  on  this  point,  have  chosen  to  be  silent  where  they 
could  not  clear  him,  or  else  to  relate  the  fact  without  com- 
ment. Let  us  say  it  without  hesitation  ;  the  Landgrave's 
bigamy  is  the  only  stain  in  Luther's  life  which  one  cannot 
wash  off.     Philip  of  Hesse,  one  of  the  two  leaders  of  the 
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Lutheran  party,  was  a  zealous  Protestant,  pious  as  princes 
often  are  when  they  think  religion  will  leave  room  for  their 
infirmities.  Disgusted  with  his  wife,  whom  he  accused  of 
drunkenness,  he  relieved  himself  by  a  very  dissolute  life. 
Self-reproved  for  his  conduct,  but  unwilling  to  change,  he,  in 
1539.  consulted  the  fathers  of  the  Reformation.  He  leaned  on 
the  example  oi  the  patriarchs,  while  he  begged  that  they  would 
authorise  his  marrying,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  first  wife,  a 
younggirl  of  noble  family,  Margaret  de  Saale,  whose  beauty  had 
attracted  his  admiration.  The  Landgrave's  letter  exhibits  the 
most  deplorable  mixture  of  gross  sensuality,  cynical  frankness, 
and  that  merely  external  piety  where  there  is  all  form  and  no  spiri  t. 
"  I  have  read  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  with  attention,''  he 
said,  "  and  I  see  no  help  in  my  difficulties  but  taking  a  second 
wife :  for  I  neither  can  nor  will  change  my  mode  of  living. 
/  take  God  to  witness,  why  should  not  I  do  what  Abraham, 
Jacob,  David,]and  Solomon  did  ?  I  will  no  longer  remain  in  the 
claws  of  the  devil.  How,  indeed,  could  I  conscientiously  sit  down 
at  the  Lord's  table  when  I  have  no  desire  to  alter  my  conduct  T* 
Bucer,  an  equivocal  and  insincere  character,*  was  the 
Landgrave's  go-between  in  this  shameful  transaction.  Besides 
the  documents  which  had  become  public,  Bucer  brought  a 
secret  letter  of  the  Landgrave's,  written  with  the  consent  of 
his  first  wife.  Luther,  in  order  to  extenuate  the  fault,  which 
he  felt  more  than  he  would  allow,  insisted  much  on  this  fact, 
which  indeed  was  not  unimportant.  The  only  answer  of 
the  Reformers  should  have  been  a  refusal,  which  con- 
science dictated :  but  the  impetuous  Landgrave  was  the 
support,  the  right  arm  of  the  Reformation,  which  could 
neither  afford  to  do  without  him  nor  to  quarrel  with 
him.  To  refuse  the  permission  he  demanded,  would  be 
to  send  him  back  to  the  Emperor,  and  even  to  the  Pope, 
whom  he  cunningly  pointed  at.  Divorce,  which  the  reformers 
admitted  in  serious  cases,  would  not  do  here  :  for,  out  of  con- 
sideration for  his  father-in-law,  Duke  George  of  Saxony, 
Philip  neither  wanted  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  nor  to  deprive 
her  children  of  the  succession.  And  then  Luther  hesitated  in 
pronouncing  a  negative  on  the  point  in  question :  for  he 
himself  had,  on  the  13th  of  January  1524,  written  thus  about 
a  man  who  wished  to  re-marry  during  the  life-time  of  his 
first  wife,  whom  he  accused  of  adultery : — "  The  hus- 
band must  first  become  certain,  by  his  own  conscience  and 
God's  word,  that  polygamy  is  lawful  for  him.  .  .  .  As  for  me, 
1  confess  that  I  cannot  oppose  the  marrying  several  wives. 

*  This  is  scarcely  a  fair  representation  of  Bucer's  conduct  and  character.— 
Ed.  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 
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for  it  is  not  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture.  Yet  I  would  not 
wish  the  practice  to  be  introduced  among  Christians,  who 
ought  to  abstain  even  from  what  is  allowed,  to  avoid  scandal." 
— (Be  Wette,  Luther's  letters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  458.) 

So  to  refuse  the  Landgrave,  would  be  to  condemn  himself 
and  the  Old  Testament.  The  Reformer's  letters  of  this  date, 
shew  what  a  grievous  struggle  there  was  in  his  mind.  At  last, 
after  long  consultation,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  bargain  with 
the  evil,  as  they  were  afraid  openly  to  resist  it.  A  letter, 
signed  by  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  some  less  known  names,  was 
addressed  to  the  Prince.  After  having  insisted  on  the  difference 
of  dispensations,  and  on  the  danger  of  establishing  as  a  law 
in  the  New  Testament  what  was  only  tolerated  in  the  Old, 
the  doctors  ended  thus  : — "  But  if  your  Highness  is  entirely 
resolved  to  marry  a  second  wife,  it  must  be  done  secretly  .  .  . 
There  is  no  great  scandal  to  fear  here  ;  for  it  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary for  princes  to  have  concubines,  and  if  the  people  are 
scandalized  thereby,  the  most  enlightened  will  perceive  the 
truth  .  .  and  if  one's  conscience  is  at  peace,  one  need  not  be 
troubled  about  what  others  say.  So  it  is  that  we  approve  of 
it,  and  only  in  this  degree  :  for  the  gospel  has  neither  revoked 
nor  forbidden  what  the  law  of  Moses  permitted." 

Such  was  this  sadly  celebrated  consultation,  of  which  the 
enemies  of  the  Reformation  have  boasted  so  much.  Unknown 
for  more  than  a  century,  it  was  published  under  a  fictitious 
name,  by  Prince  Ernest  of  Hesse,  who  was  converted  to  Catho- 
licism. Bossuet,  in  his  Histoire  des  Variations,  reproduced  it 
in  Latin  and  French,  along  with  the  Landgrave's  request  and 
his  marriage-contract.  But  the  Reformation,  which  does  not 
recognise  any  man  as  infallible,  has  not  felt  itself  responsible 
for  a  fault  which  it  does  not  seek  to  palliate,  and  which  must 
especially  fall  on  Luther.  Being  of  a  stronger  mental  con- 
stitution than  all  around  him,  he  owed  it  to  his  own 
honour  and  that  of  the  Reformation,  which  was  his  work,  to 
remain  inflexible,  even  if  all  else  had  given  way.  The  second 
marriage  of  the  Landgrave  took  place  quietly  in  March  1 540, 
and  was  not  long  unknown.  Protestant  Germany  hid  its 
face  in  shame  and  grief  The  pious  Elector  of  Saxony  loudly 
expressed  his  reprobation  of  this  shameful  compromise.  Me- 
lancthon, who  had  signed  and  also  assisted  at  the  marriage, 
became  ill  of  remorse  ;  and  Luther,  wishing  to  console  him, 
said  these  remarkable  words  : — "  I  cannot  justify  this  actios 
before  the  world,  but  I  can  before  God." 

Thus  the  last  years  of  Luther's  life  passed  away  ;  his  mind 
pre-occupied  with  melancholy  thoughts,  in  the  midst  of  a 
busy  activity,  which  always  worked  on  itself  in  an  ever  nar- 
rowing circle  ;  for  we  must  confess  that,  since   1 525  and  the 
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peasant's  war,  when  Germany  and  the  Reformation  at  the 
same  time  escaped  from  his  hand,  the  political  role  of  Luther 
was  ended,  while  that  of  Zwingle  took  its  place,  which  after- 
wards was  continued  and  exceeded  by  Calvin.  However, 
even  after  the  failure  at  Marburg,  Luther  again  tried  to  bind 
all  the  different  branches  of  the  Reformation  to  one  stem. 
At  the  synod  of  1536,  he  manifested  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  Christian  liberality  Avhich  had  not  been  seen  in  him 
before.  The  Concord  of  Wittemberg  brought  Protestant  Ger- 
many together  round  one  symbol  for  too  short  a  time,  to 
their  regret  leaving  Zwingle  and  Switzerland  outside  of  the 
common  faith. 

But  the  end  of  this  laborious  life  was  rapidly  drawing  near  : 
unceasing  pain  and  dangerous  illnesses  were  sent  as  a  warning 
to  Luther.  What  remained  of  his  natural  vigour,  which 
neither  age  nor  suffering  could  extinguish,  was  spent 
in  useless  endeavours  to  conciliate  the  selfishness  and  dis- 
cordant interests  of  different  parties.  In  1546  he  was  called 
to  Eisleben  by  the  Counts  of  Mansfeld  to  put  an  end  to  a 
family  litigation.  In  pain  and  sorrow  he  unwillingly  started, 
on  this  winter  journey  :  during  a  whole  month  he  gave  him- 
self to  the  ungracious  task  of  restoring  peace  among  his  quarrel- 
some brothers.  But  scarcely  was  his  work  finished  when  he 
drooped  under  the  burden,  uttering  these  prophetic  words  : — 
**  Now  I  have  only  to  return  home,  to  lie  down  in  my  coffin 
and  give  my  body  as  food  for  the  worms.""  On  the  17th  Feb- 
ruary, he  became  much  worse,  and  said  to  Dr.  Jonas  : — "  I 
was  baptized  at  Eisleben,  and  perhaps  I  may  die  there.'"  He 
took  his  last  meal  with  his  usual  companions  in  that  pleasant 
intimacy  which  was  so  neeessary  to  him.  After  supper  he 
retired  to  the  window-seat,  and  was  heard  to  pray  thus: 
— "  Heavenly  Father,  may  it  please  thee  to  keep  the  Church 
of  my  dear  country  in  the  firm  adherence  to  thy  word,  that 
the  world  may  see  Thou  hast  really  sent  me.""  Soon  the  feel- 
ing of  oppression  increased.  The  affectionate  care  of  his  friends 
gave  him  some  relief,  and  for  several  hours  he  was  in  a  peace- 
ful sleep.  Two  of  his  sons,  and  his  friend  Jonas,  watched  in 
his  room.  At  one  A.M.  he  awoke  in  severe  pain,  and  from  that 
time  all  remedies  were  in  vain.  Luther  understood  it,  and, 
seeing  that  he  had  but  a  short  time  to  live,  he  repeated  three 
times : — "  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,  for  Thou  hast 
redeemed  me,  0  Lord  God  of  truth !""  A  death-like  silence 
followed,  "during  which  he  still  breathed,  but  his  eyes  were 
shut.  The  last  hour  had  come.  "Reverend  father,""  cried 
loudly  his  friend  Jonas,  "  do  you  die  in  the  faith  of  Christ  and 
His  word,  which  you  have  preached  ?'"  This  allusion  to  the 
faith  of  his  whole  life,  aroused  the  dying   man.      *' Yes,"'   he 
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said  in  a  solemn  voice.  It  was  his  last  word  ;  and  his  spirit 
gently  departed,  at  three  in  the  morning  of  the  18ch  February. 
1546. 

This  sudden  and  unexpected  death  filled  all  Protestant 
Germany  with  mourning.  The  Roman  Catholics  answered  by 
a  cry  of  jubilee  which  resounded  to  Trent,  where  the  fathers 
were  then  assembled  in  council.  The  remains  of  Luther  were 
carried  with  great  pomp  to  Wittemberg.  Wherever  the  funeral 
procession  passed,  a  weeping  crowd  gathered  round  it.  Never 
had  grief  been  more  deep  and  universal  than  in  Saxony.  It 
seemedas  if  every  inhabitanthadlosthis  father,  and  that  even  the 
Reformation  had  become  a  widow  by  the  departure  of  his 
animating  spirit.  A  solemn  service  was  celebrated  at  Wit- 
temberg. The  body  of  the  Reformer  was  there  laid,  near  the 
pulpit  which  had  so  often  echoed  his  mighty  words. 

We  have  related  the  life  of  Luther,  but  the  man  himself 
cannot  be  described;  the  inexhaustible  versatility  of  talent 
which  combined  the  bold  buffoonery  of  Rabelais  with  the 
mystical  effusions  of  St  John  and  the  inspired  rapture  of  St 
Paul  in  the  Areopagus.  How  can  we  analyse  every  side  of  this 
abundant  and  overflowing  genius,  which  belongs  to  all  times 
and  all  lands,  which  has  gone  to  the  fountain  of  all  literature, 
and  which  raved  about  Homer  and  Virgil  before  trying  the 
prophets'  harp?  Luther  was  a  complete  genius, — a  rare  thing 
in  this  world ;  for  his  head  and  heart  were  on  the  same  level. 
He  came  at  the  right  time,  when  there  was  a  twofold  awaken- 
ing of  the  Christian  conscience  and  of  the  human  mind,  both 
of  which  had  slept  so  long: — he  died  at  the  right  time,  when 
the  great  armed  struggle  of  German  Protestantism  was  begin- 
ning. God  spared  this  father  of  the  Reformation  the  sight  of 
his  own  defeat.  He  died  in  strong  faith  of  the  coming  triumph 
of  that  cause  for  which  he  had  lived.  After  him  princes  should 
be  free  to  seek  that  arm  of  flesh  which  he  ever  rejected.  As 
for  him,  he  believed  in  the  holiness  of  the  cause,  and  therefore 
let  it  make  its  own  way,  with  no  weapon  but  truth,  with  no 
other  support  but  that  above. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  fair  opinion  of  this  great 
man  to  prevail  in  France,  where  he  is  so  little  known  and  so 
much  misunderstood:  the  hatred  which  he  excited  has  not  yet 
been  appeased,  not  even  by  three  centuries  of  abuse.  The  time, 
however,  is  near.  Already  even  his  enemies  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  probity  of  his  character,  the  purity  of  his  life, 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  faith.  But  there  is  another  way  of 
calumniating  Luther,  even  while  praising  him  :  it  is  by  trying 
to  see  in  him  the  father  of  rationalism  and  free-thinking. 
Luther,  as  it  has  been  often  repeated,  was  not  a  free-thinker ; 
he  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  faith,  a  man  of  prayer.     It  was 
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not  human  reason,  but  the  gospel,  purified  from  all  earthly 
dross,  which  he  wanted  to  put  into  the  Pope's  place.  None 
can  deny  that  this  sun  had  spots,  and  was  even  sometimes 
eclipsed.  Luther  was  an  excitable  man  who,  in  the  full  spring 
of  his  impetuous  nature,  often  passed  the  mark  which  he  meant 
to  reach.  We  must  take  him  such  as  he  was,  recognise  and 
blame  his  errors  and  contradictions,  neither  ignoring  nor  wor- 
shipping them,  as  has  been  done  in  Germany,  where  he  was 
canonized  instead  of  being  fairly  judged.  However,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  idolizing  love  with  which  he  is  regarded.  Luther 
is  the  most  complete  and  the  highest  type  of  the  German  mind, 
both  in  his  good  and  bad  points.  In  strife  he  was  ardent  with- 
out hatred,  and  angry  without  sourness.  After  a  battle  he 
gave  his  hand  to  the  vanquished  foe,  and  would  not  have  those 
burned  whom  he  was  unable  to  convince.  Who  could  better 
understand  the  holy  joys  of  the  family  and  realise  the  chaste 
ideal  of  Christian  marriage  than  this  ex-monk?  He  delivered 
the  human  mind  from  the  Aristotelian  and  scholastic  yoke,  as 
he  delivered  conscience  from  the  yoke  of  Rome.  He  was  the 
first  in  Germany  who  laid  education  and  the  church  on  a  truly 
Christian  foundation.  In  the  midst  of  the  middle  ages,  when 
faith  had  been  materialized,  he,  with  a  firm  hand,  raised  the 
banner  of  Christian  spiritualism.  If  he  did  not  finish  his  work 
it  was  only  because  it  exceeded  the  power  of  even  so  great  a 
man:  but  he  placed  it  on  the  gospel-rock,  and  it  has  not  per- 
ished, even  after  him. 

It  is  alarming  to  read  even  a  list  of  Luther's  writings.  And 
.  yet  he  only  began  to  write  at  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  he 
died  at  sixty-three.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  amazed  at  the 
inexhaustible  riches  of  intellect  and  of  knowledge  which 
enabled  him  to  handle  by  turns  the  most  varied  subjects,  and 
to  cast  such  a  flood  of  light  upon  them  all.  His  style,  always 
unequal,  is  often  diffuse :  one  perceives  that  the  author  has  not 
taken  time  to  condense  his  ideas.  Perhaps  he  was  not  aiming 
at  so  doing  ;  writing  for  the  people  at  large,  he  did  not  fear 
repetition,  imitating  in  this  the  holy  books  on  which  he  was 
feeding.  Were  he  more  condensed,  he  might  be  less  suited  to 
the  vulgar  mind,  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  strike  often,  and 
often  too  again  at  the  same  place,  before  penetrating  into  it. 
Besides  his  literary  labours,  besides  his  immense  correspond- 
ence, his  three  hours  of  prayer  or  of  meditation  every  morning, 
Luther  preached  several  times  a- week,  went  through  his  theo- 
logical course  daily,  and  exercised  with  fidelity  his  functions 
as  a  pastor.  He  was  constantly  accessible  to  every  one,  to  the 
least  as  well  as  to  the  greatest.  His  life  in  the  family  circle, 
conversation,  music,  &;c.,  gave  him  repose  from  these  severe 
toils.     He  played  on  the  flute  and  the  harp,  loved  singing  and 
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cultivated  it,  and  published,  a  year  before  his  death,  a  collec- 
tion of  eighty-nine  hymns,  of  which  both  the  words  and  the 
music  were  his  own  composition.  No  one,  in  his  own  or  in 
later  days,  has  equalled  him  in  power  and  skill  in  handling 
the  German  language.  From  him  we  date  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  its  idiom.  By  him,  the  Franconian  dialect,  which 
he  adopted,  as  an  intermediate  step  between  high  and  low 
German,  was  made  the  literary  language  of  all  Germany.  We 
may  say,  following  an  ingenious  remark  of  M.  De  Bunsen,  that 
*'  thanks  to  him,  the  national  literature  of  Germany  has  become 
and  has  continued  Protestant,  even  although  one-half  of  that 
vast  country  has,  after  having  at  first  received  the  Reformation 
with  so  much  favour,  ended  by  renouncing  its  creed.'' 

In  order  the  better  to  appreciate  the  prodigious  activity  of 
Luther,  let  us  not  forget  that,  during  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life,  he  suffered  from  the  stone  and  from  several  grave 
maladies.  He  then  seldom  left  Wittemberg,  where  his  name 
is  still  on  the  lips,  his  memory  in  the  hearts  of  all.  In  1821, 
a  national  subscription  accomplished  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment worthy  of  him.  Luther  had  by  his  wife,  Catherine,  three 
sons  and  three  daughters.  His  family,  always  possessing  the 
high  regard  of  the  public,  appears  to  have  become  extinct  at 
Dresden  in  1759,  the  lawyer,  Gottlob  Luther,  being  the  last  of 
his  name.* 

*  The  works  of  Luther  may  be  divided  into  four  classes: — 1st,  works  oa 
polemics  and  on  religious  controversies  ;  2d,  works  of  edification,  sermons,  com- 
mentaries and  translations  of  the  holy  writings ;  3d,  various  treatises  on  educa- 
tion, morals,  politics,  &c. ;  4th,  letters,  in  large  numbers,  and  on  the  most  dif- 
ferent subjects.  The  principal  editions  of  bis  complete  works,  Latin  and  French, 
are  that  of  Wittemberg,  published  during  his  lifetime,  in  1539 ;  of  Jena,  in  1555 ; 
of  Altenburg,  in  1661 ;  of  Leipzig,  in  1729;  and  tliatof  Halle,  in  1740,  in  24  vols, 
quarto,  of  a  large  size.  One  is  being  published  at  the  present  time  at  Erlangen, 
which,  begun  in  1826,  counts  already  90  vols,  octavo,  without  being  yet  finished. 
It  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  best  and  the  most  complete.  His  letters  have  been  pub^ 
lished  separately  at  Berlin,  in  1825,  by  the  learned  De  Wette,  the  translator  of 
the  Bible.     Seidemann,  iu  1856,  added  a  supplementary  volume  of  these. 

Lather  has  one  ]x>int  more  in  common  with  Dante,  that  we  might  form  a 
library  of  the  books  published  regarding  him.  "Vogel  collected  the  titles  of  them 
all  in  his  Bibliotheca  Lutherana,  1851.  Among  the  numerous  lives  of  Luther 
in  German,  the  best  is  that  by  Meurer,  drawn  entirely  from  original  sources,  one 
vol.  large  octavo,  Dresden,  1852,  2d  edition.  Those  by  Ukert,  Pfizer,  and 
Jurgens  may  also  be  mentioned.  Pastor  Ledderhose  wrote  a  small  biography  of 
the  Reformer,  very  popular  in  Germany,  1  vol.  octavo.  A  good  translation  of 
this  appeared  in  French.  His  work  served  as  foundation  for  that  of  Pastor  Hose- 
man,  Paris,  lb58,  1  vol.  18mo.  The  most  complete  work  on  Luther,  published 
in  French,  is  the  "  History  of  the  Reformation,"  by  Merle  D'Aubign6,  5  vols, 
octavo,  Geneva,  1842.  The  life  and  the  person  of  the  Reformer  are  most  felicit- 
ously brought  upon  the  stage,  and  his  work  is  analysed  with  equal  learning  and 
talent.  M.  Charles  de  R6musat  published  in  1854,  in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,"  a  remarkable  summary  of  the  work  of  M.  Merle  D'Aubign6.  The 
work  of  Luther  as  a  reformer  is  there  appreciated  with  rare  depth  of  perception. 
M.  Michelet  brought  oat  in  1837>  under  the  title  of  "  Memoirs  of  Luther/'  Paris, 
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Art.  VI. — The  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  Christ's  Vicarious 

Death* 

It  is  a  generally  admitted  fact,  that  the  great  impulse  which 
the  devoted  zeal  of  theologians  of  all  schools  has  imparted  in 
this  century  to  Exegesis,  has  not  exerted  as  yet  any  important 
influence  on  systematic,  or  more  especially  on  dogmatic, 
theology.  A  consideration  of  this  circumstance  induced  Pro- 
fessor von  Hofmann  to  publish  his  "  Schriftbew'eis/'  In  this 
he  had  a  twofold  object.  In  the  first  place,  and  this  was  his 
chief  purpose,  he  wished  to  gather  into  an  organic  whole  the 
results  of  his  own  investigations,  in  which,  with  a  perseverance 
rarely  equalled,  he  had  been  engaged  for  twenty  years;  and 
besides  this,  his  desire  was  to  open  a  new  path  in  dogmatics, 
(and  in  the  course  of  the  work  this  became  the  predominant 
object).  The  Erlangcn  school  had  tried  for  a  long  period  to 
pour  the  old  wine  into  new  bottles,  or,  in  other  words,  to  de- 
liver Lutheran  dogmatics  from  the  fetters  with  which  the 
scholastics  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  had 
encumbered  it,  and  yet  to  surrender  no  point.  But  since  it  is 
very  difficult  to  define  exactly  the  boundary  line  between 
form  and  matter,  the  process  of  emancipation  was  slow  and 
difficult. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  partly  even  at  an  earlier  period,  the 
theologians,  to  whose  labours  we  owe  the  renaissance  of  evan- 
gelical theology,  Ullmann,  Umbreit,  Liicke,  Nitzsch,  Tholuck, 
Julius  Muller,  Neander,  and  others,  had  pursued  the  opposite 

2  vols,  octavo,  an  ingenious  work  and  one  full  of  interest.  By  a  fortunate  selec- 
tion of  quotations,  he  has  succeeded  in  finding,  in  the  Reformer's  writings,  his 
life,  his  history,  his  cliaracter,  and  his  opinions  on  the  greatest  diversity  of  subjects. 
Finally,  the  late  Audin,  the  ultra-Catholic  historian  of  Calvin  and  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  of  England,  has  also  given  in  2  vols,  octavo,  the  "  Biography  of  Luther ;" 
it  docs  not  shine  in  point  of  impartiality,  though  in  the  opposite  e.\treme  from 
that  of  the  German  biographies.  Luther  is  in  his  work  rather  "  travesti"  than 
depicted  ;  he  is  judged,  even  in  his  private  life,  under  the  influences  of  the  most 
heinous  prejudices.  There  are,  however,  in  this  work,  some  earnest  researches  ; 
but  the  author  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  labours  of  modern  criticism 
and  of  Protestant  dogmatic  theology.  The  six  editions,  through  which  it  has 
passed  in  France,  prove  above  all  one  thing,  viz.,  the  interest  attached  to  this  fine 
subject,  still  so  far  from  being  exhausted  by  tliose  who  have  treated  it.  An 
excellent  article  in  English  may  also  be  read  with  advantage,  written  by  M.  De 
Bunsen  on  the  life  of  Luther,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  British  Cyclopedia,  quarto, 
published  in  Edinburgh  by  Black  ;  the  article  by  M.  Koestlin  in  Herzog's  Heal- 
Encyclopedie,  large  octavo,  Stuttgard,  1857,  wherein  is  to  be  found  an  excellent 
resume  of  Luther's  theological  doctrines;  and  lastly,  a  conscientiously  written 
study  by  M.  Ad.  Schaefer,  "  On  Luther's  Influence  on  Popular  Education,"  Paris 
and  Strasbourg,  1853,  octavo. 

*  This  article,  taken  from  the  September  number  of  the  Sludien  und  Kritikenf 
was  read  as  a  paper  at  a  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Synod  of  Posen.  The  author 
is  Schneider,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  as  will  be  perceived  by  a  few  incidental 
expressions,  which  however  do  not  affect  the  argument.— £'<i.  B.  <fc  F.  E.  R. 
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method,  had  gone  directly  to  the  Scriptures  in  order  to  bring 
out  of  its  depths  its  precious  pearls,  (had  endeavoured)  to 
deepen,  revive,  and  strengthen,  theChristian  consciousness,  and 
thence  to  lead  it  back  to  the  treasures  possessed  by  the  Church 
in  her  theology,  and  to  shevr  that  it  was  full  of  evangelical 
life.  Their  aim  was  a  reproduction  of  the  Confessions  of  the 
Church,  out  of  the  consciousness  of  believing  Christians  and 
the  depths  of  Holy  Scripture.  Naturally  their  works  were 
chiefly  exegetical  and  historical,  or  wherever  they  went  be- 
yond this  into  the  region  of  dogmatics,  they  were  monographs, 
as  Miiller's  "Doctrine  of  sin,"  or  they  tried  their  strength 
in  ethical  subjects  as  Rothe,  or  they  appeared  in  tl  e  form  of 
Biblical  dogmatics  as  "Nitzsch's  system." 

Belonging  to  the  former  Erlangen  circle  of  theologians,  but 
at  the  same  time  powerfully  influenced  by  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  latter  school,  and  especially  deeply  versed  in  the 
study  of  the  man  who  was  formerly  its  centre  and  soul.  Von 
Hofmann  has  attempted,  although  he  himself  will  scarcely 
admit  it  in  this  form,  to  combine  the  labour  of  both.  He 
wished  to  break  the  form  and  mould  in  which  Lutheran  theology 
has  existed  hitherto,  and  without  giving  up  in  a  single  point 
the  Confession  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  to  construct  an  organic 
doctrinal  system  out  of  three  factors:  Holy  Scripture,  the 
Church  consciousness,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  individual 
believer.  Such  an  attempt  may  be  viewed  as  apologetics  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  and  as  such  deserves  a  very  care- 
ful notice,  particularly  when  we  consider  the  mode  in  which 
the  task  has  been  executed.  The  tribute  must  be  paid  to  Von 
Hofmann,  that  he  has  laboured  not  merely  with  astonishing 
erudition  and  rare  acuteness,  but  in  a  genuinely  Christian 
spirit  and  love  of  evangelical  truth,  and  in  humble  subjection 
to  what  appeared  to  him  the  declarations  of  Scripture;  in  short, 
in  such  earnestness  that  even  his  opponents  are  constrained 
to  acknowledge  :  "  Here  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  Christ."'* 

The  question  suggests  itself  at  once.  Has  he  succeeded  in  his 
attempt  ?  Is  the  doctrine  which  he  expounds  able  to  stand  the 
test  of  the  two  objective  correctives  which  he  himself  mentions, 
the  testimony  of  the  Church- — taking  it  even  in  his  own  sense 
— and  the  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture  ?  A  cloud  of  witnesses 
gives  a  negative  answer  to  this  question,  and  that  with  especial 
reference  to  the  point,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  which  holds  this  place  peculiarly  in 
Hofmann's  system.  We  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  the  work  of 
Christ.  In  vol.  ii.  (p.  115,  ver.  6  and  7),  of  the  Schriftheweis, 
Hofmann  says : — 

*  Ebrard,  Lehre  von  der  Stellvertretenden  Genugthung. 
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"  The  Son  of  David  became  the  teacher  of  Israel,  the  King  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom  became  Israel's  prophet.  Because  he  did  nob 
find  that  faith  with  which  his  nation  ought  to  have  received  him,  he 
began  his  mediatorial  work  by  testifying  of  himself,  in  order  to  call 
forth  faith  by  this  testimony  of  himself.  In  this  wise  was  fulfilled 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  according  to  which  the  last  representative  of 
the  prophetic  office,  who  was  not  merely  to  announce  but  also  to 
work  out  salvation,  had  to  be  led  through  the  deepest  ignominy  of 
suffering  to  manifest  glory.  This  fact,  according  to  our  view,  de- 
clares first,  that  Jesus  was  made  by  his  nation  to  die  the  death  of  a 
criminal ;  secondly,  that  he  had  to  endure  this  death  only  because 
it  was  his  will  to  reveal  himself  in  this  world  even  in  opposition  to  and 
in  spite  of  man's  uttermost  hostility  to  the  will  of  God  ;  and  thirdly, 
that  by  this  issue  and  perfecting  of  his  prophetic  life  he  has  brought 
about  and  realised  in  his  own  person  a  relation  between  God  and 
man,  which  was  no  more  conditioned  by  sin." 

Feeling  that  through  this  view  he  had  entered  into  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrine  hitherto  prevalent,  Hofmann  adds  : — 

''  It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  prove,  not  merely  that  Scripture 
teaches  all  this,  but  still  more  to  shew  that  all  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  on  this  point  is  embodied  in  one  proposition.'* 

In  the  course  of  the  polemical  warfare  which  took  its  rise 
from  this  doubtless  "  meagre  and  superficial  representation,''* 
the  proposition  has  received  important  modifications,  and  in 
the  second  edition  of  the  first  part,  has  recently  appeared  in  a 
form  which  may  be  considered  as  a  considerable  approxima- 
tion to  the  dogma  of  the  Church  ("decided  advance/'  Delitzsch). 
Thus  we  read  {Lehr gauzes,  iv.-vii.,  p.  47-48) : — 

*'  We  may  know  what  was  wrought  out  by  the  Incarnation,  by  view- 
ing the  change  which  was  effected  through  it  in  the  relations  within 
the  Trinity  (das  innergbttliche  Verbal tniss),  and  by  viewing  the  object 
for  which  this  change  was  entered  into.  Since  the  antithesis  between 
the  Father  and  his  Son,  as  subjected  to  the  consequences  of  sin,  had  its 
ground  in  the  variance  existing  between  the  eternal  divine  will  of 
love  and  the  sin  of  humanity  calling  down  God's  wrath,  and  which 
had  to  be  done  away,  this  antithesis  must  advance  till  it  reached  its 
culmination:  the  personal  communion  of  the  Son  with  the  Father 
must  stand  the  test  to .  the  end  amidst  all  the  consequences  of  sin, 
that  is  to  say,  even  unto  death,  and  thus  the  variance  was  abolished 
in  his  person." 

5.  "  But  the  manner  in  which  this  antithesis  between  the  Father 
and  his  Son,  as  subjected  to  the  consequences  of  sin,  actually  took 
place,  appears  by  considering,  in  the  first  instance,  the  demand 
which  this  historical  change  of  the  relation  between  the  divine  per- 
sons made  in  Israel ;  and,  secondly,  by  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 

*  Delitzsch  Hebraeerbrief,  712. 
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the  Jewish  nation  refused  to  comply  with  this  demand,  which  is 
mauifest  from  their  still  claiming  to  be  a  congregation  of  God, 
separately  from  the  congregation  of  Jesus.  With  regard  to  the 
first  point,  the  demand  itself,  the  relation  between  God  the  Father 
and  the  Man  Jesus  was  a  change  effected  by  Deity  itself  in  the  re> 
lations  of  the  divine  persons,  and  tliat  in  consequence  of  sin.  Hence 
this  new  relation  necessarily  manifested  itself  in  the  demand  of  re- 
pentant faith,  that  faith  which  acknowledged  that  in  Jesus  was  given 
the  restoring  consummation  of  the  relation  of  God  to  humanity. 
The  active  manifestation  of  the  new  change  in  the  relation  of  the 
divine  persons  must  have  consisted  in  testifying  of  this  restoration 
and  consummation  ;  and  since  every  probability  of  producing  such 
faith  was  at  last  necessarily  exhausted,  it  consisted  in  the  testimony 
which  the  Father  bore  of  the  Son,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Son  of 
himself.  But,  secondly,  the  Jewish  nation  refused  to  believe  this 
testimony,  and  the  testimony  had  to  continue  until  it  had  exhausted 
all  the  opposition  which  existed  against  it ;  hence  the  necessary  issue 
was,  Jesus  suffered  death  through  his  people,  unwilling  to  yield 
obedience  of  faith  ;  and  since  the  nation  opposed  him  as  a  nation,  his 
death  was  necessarily  the  death  of  a  criminal." 

G.  "But  when  the  antithesis  between  the  Father  and  the  Son 
(which  commenced  within  the  Trinity  at  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus), 
and  wl^en  the  communion  of  the  Son  with  sinful  humanity,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  was  subjected  to  all  sin,  had  advanced  to  this  point, 
that  the  Son,  in  the  permission  of  the  Father  and  the  consent  of  his 
own  will,  had  endured,  through  the  hatred  of  the  evil  working  in  un- 
righteousness, the  uttermost  which  can  befal  sinful  man  in  his 
creaturely  aspect  through  the  wrath  of  God  ;  then,  in  the  personal 
communion  of  love  between  God  the  Father  and  the  Son,  tried  under 
every  effect  of  sin,  the  variance  between  the  Eternal  will  of  love  in 
God  and  the  sin  of  man  demanding  God's  wrath,  was  abolished.  His 
nature,  as  an  unconditioned  medium  of  actual. communication  of  his 
eternal  and  historically  perfected  fellowship  with  God  the  Father,  so 
that  in  him  was  realised  a  perfect  fellowship  of  humanity  with  God, 
and  his  exercise  of  this  fellowship  towards  the  Father  and  towards 
man,  became  from  henceforth  the  medium  of  the  relatione  between 
God  and  man." 

Hofmann  expresses  himself  at  length  and  connectedly  on  his 
doctrine,  at  the  end  of  his  profound  investigation  of  the  fifth 
section  of  his  system,  where  he  appeals  again  to  its  Scriptural 
character,  and  declares  (asserts)  its  harmony  with  the  Church 
doctrine.  It  will  save  us  time  and  space  hereafter  to  quote  at 
once  the  passage : — 

"  We  have  found  that  the  substance  of  the  apostolic  declarations 
throughout,  whenever,  and  with  reference  to  the  most  varied  subject, 
they  speak  of  the  death  of  Christ  with  and  without  reference  to  Old 
Testament  passages,  is  nothing  else  than  what  we  have  expressed 
in  our  system,  viz.,  that,  according  to  God's  purpose,  the  life  and 
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work  of  Jesus  issued  in  an  event  in  which  the  relation  between  God 
and  man  ceased  to  be  conditioned  by  sin,  because  his  communion 
with  God  stood  the  test  even  to  the  end,  even  in  the  uttermost  oppo- 
sition which  sin  and  Satan  were  able  to  direct  against  the  work  of 
ealvation.  Although  it  does  not  belong  to  my  task,  yet  I  think  I 
ought  not  to  neglect  to  shew,  that  the  confession  of  the  Church, 
even  when  moving  in  the  formulas  of  a  theory  which  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  above,  yet  does  not  stand  in  opposition  to  what  has. 
been  advanced,  nay  more,  does  not  contain  or  purport  aught  which 
is  wanting  in  our  exposition." 

"  The  idea  of  the  Church,  when  she  speaks  of  the  vicarious  obe- 
dience, active  and  passive,  of  Christ,  through  which  satisfaction 
was  offered  to  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  had  been  offended 
by  sin,  will  be  recognised  in  the  following  four  propositions  : — 
*'l.  That  the  state  of  alienation  between  God  and  hu'nanityhasbeen 
converted  at  once  and  for  ever  into  a  communion  of  peace;  2, 
That  this  change  is  not  in  the  conduct  of  man,  but  is  the  relation 
of  God  to  man,  and  man  to  God ;  3,  That  this  change  was  pro- 
duced, not  by  humanity  out  of  itself,  but  by  God  in  Christ ;  and 
4,  That  God  effected  this  change  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
manifested  in  it  actually  his  will  of  love,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his 
hatred  of  sin.  We  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader,  that  the  first  three 
points  are  contained  in  our  declaration,  and  that  consequently  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  our  Church  concerning  justification  by  faith 
alone  is  not  endangered  therein.  But  the  fourth  point  is  contained 
in  our  exposition  as  much  as  in  the  traditional  mode  of  representa'ion 
— only  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  latter  the  offended  holiness 
of  God  demands  a  corresponding  satisfaction,  which  had  to  be  offered 
first,  before  God  could  be  gracious ;  while,  according  to  our  view, 
what  was  done  in  Christ  combines  both  elements,  the  actual  mani- 
festation of  the  love  of  God  to  man,  and  of  his  hatred  of  sin,  because 
the  creative  beginning  of  a  new  relation  of  God  to  man  did  not  take 
place  without  the  corresponding  termination  of  the  previous  relation, 
conditioned  by  sin.  This  termination  begins  so,  that  the  Beginner 
of  a  new  Humanity  develops  his  life  under  the  conditions  of  human 
nature,  which  were  introduced  by  sin  ;  it  continued  in  the  Kighteous 
One  exercising  his  life's  task  in  conflict  with  sin,  and  is  consum- 
mated in  his  voluntarily  enduring  whatever  the  enmity  of  sin  against 
God  determined  against  him.  The  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus 
form  the  consummation  of  this  termination,  and  their  distinctive 
and  essential  signification  is  this,  that  in  them  only  was  realised 
the  utmost  that  the  Mediator  of  salvation  could  endure  and  per- 
form, in  order  that  the  sin-conditioned  relation  between  God  and 
humanity  might  terminate  in  an  issue  which  corresponds  to  that  rela- 
tion and  to  the  divine  decree  of  love  in  which  sin  is  accordingly  atoned 
for.  According  to  our  mode  of  viewing  the  subject,  it  is  not  that  the 
sinner,  or  the  son  of  God  in  his  stead,  performs,  what  had  been 
omitted,  or  suffers  what  had  been  deserved,  and  thus  we  are  not 
tempted  to  present  Christ's  work,  as  a  collective  act  of  the  human 
race,  which  is  not  the  fact ;  and  since  Christ's  work  does  not  appear 
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as  a  Batisfaction  for  the  offence  committed  against  God,  which  was 
necessary  in  order  to  render  Grod's  mercy  possible,  it  is  clear  that 
his  work  not  only  renders  the  mediation  of  God's  grace  possible,  but 
is  itself  the  realisation  of  the  divine  will  of  mercy,  w^hich  is  actually 
the  case.  We  do  not  analyse  human  sin  into  omission  and  trans- 
gression ;  we  do  not  divide  Christ's  obedience  into  active  and  passive, 
in  a  manner  which  does  not  correspond  to  reality,  but  is  merely  ab- 
stract and  notional ;  but  the  one  termination  of  sin  as  a  whole  is  the 
obedience  of  Jesus,  which  manifested  itself  in  work  first,  and  in 
suffering  afterwards.  Nor  are  love  and  righteousness  separated  in 
God  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  demands  of  the  latter  are  realised 
separately  from  the  will  of  the  former,  nor  do  Father  and  Son  ever 
stand  in  such  opposition,  that  the  Son  becomes  the  object  of  puni- 
tive justice,  but  all  that  happens  is  the  one  deed  of  the  love  of  God 
to  man,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  hatred  of  sin,  and  is  the  united 
act  of  Father  and  Son  in  order  to  realise  the  will  of  love,  which  is  a 
will  of  hatred  to  sin.  Whether  the  expression  of  our  system  is  more 
appropriate  than  that  of  the  traditional  ecclesiastical,  I  leave  others 
to  judge ;  I  think  I  have  shewn  that  it  is  more  in  accordance  with 
the  declaration  of  Scripture."     P.  335. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  author  of  the  Schriftbeweis,  repelled  by 
the  mechanical  mode  of  representing  the  substitution  of  Christ, 
and  the  relation  between  guilt  and  punishment  in  the  atone- 
ment, in  -which  the  common  soteriology  of  the  Church  is 
generally  advocated,  takes  an  objective  theological  stand-point 
in  opposition  to  the  subjective  manner  of  treatment,  intro- 
duced by  Luther.  He  himself  has  pointed  this  out  with  great 
earnestness  in  his  second  Defence  (comp.  Weizsacker  Jahr- 
bucher  fiir  deutsche  Theologie,  iii.,  1,  p.  154-188).  Hofmann 
wishes  to  receive  only  what  may  be  deduced  (as  a  necessary 
inference)  from  the  being  and  character  of  God,  a  God 
eternally  holy,  and  especially  of  infinite  love  and  liberty. 
From  beginning  to  end,  all  is  exclusively  God's  free  act ;  even 
to  such  an  extent  is  this  affirmed,  that  not  even  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  is  allowed  to  be  represented  as  the  collective  act  of 
humanity.  But  it  is  by  this  very  extreme  opposition  to  Pela- 
gianism,  by  his  one-sided  dread  lest  the  slightest  appearance 
of  anything  external  or  mechanical  should  be  introduced  into 
our  mode  of  viewing  God,  and  lest  the  abstract  sovereignty  of 
God  should  seem  to  be  modified,  even  by  limits  arising  out  of  the 
most  essential  divine  attributes,  that  Hofmann  was  led  to  lose 
himself  in  a  speculative  method,  which  is  at  variance  with  his 
own  original  purpose,  and  arrived  at  results  which  he  himself 
would  have  designated  as  akin  to  Pelagianism. 

In  the  first  place,  he  weakens  the  idea  of  sin  by  urging  a 
distinction  between  Satanic  and  human  sin,  which  we  admit 
is  recognised  in  Scripture,  but  always  viewed  there  in  reference 
to  the  possible  and  impossible  reconciliation  through  Christ. 
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(see  below,  II.  A).  vSecondly,  Hofmann's  view  does  not  meet 
the  requirement  of  the  conscience,  the  anguish  of  which  recog- 
nises a  God  who  is  angry  with  sin  even  unto  death ;  and  it  is 
not  able  to  offer  the  peace  which  flows  out  of  an  atonement 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  in  which  the  punish- 
ment of  sin  has  been  endured  ;  for,  according  to  Hofmann, 
Christ's  suffering  is  an  event  caused  by  the  anger  of  God,  as  it 
manifests  itself  cosmicaUy,  not  personally  and  directly  ;  accord- 
ing to  him,  Christ  is  not  the  proper  object  of  this  wrath. 
Hence,  Christ  in  this  theory  suffers  the  punishment  from 
which  we  long  to  be  delivered,  only  in  his  creaturely  aspect, 
but  he  does  not  experience  and  endure  it  inwardly  ;  for  his 
suffering  is  viewed  only  as  a  consequence  of  his  having  entered 
into  fellowship  with  sinful  humanity.  (Comp.  Hof.  II,  A  320, 
and  Delitzsch,  1.  c.  713,  714.) 

Hofmann  states  throughout  with  candour,  that  his  doctrine 
is  different  from  that  of  the  Church,  or  (as  he  expresses  it) 
the  traditional  exposition  of  the  work  of  Christ.  The 
points  of  difference  have  been  recognised  very  unanimously  by 
all  theologians  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  Delitzsch 
has  summed  them  up  very  concisely  (I.  c.  708,  709)  thus  : — 

The  Schrifibeweis,  in  common  with  the  usual  mode  of  teaching, 
contains  the  following  positive  propositions  : — 

1.  The  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  a  consequence  of 
the  sin  of  humanity. 

2.  That  the  gracious  will  of  God  was  thereby  satisfied  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  necessary  after  the  entrance 
of  sin  and  death  into  the  world. 

3.  That  Christ  suffered,  as  a  Mediator  of  salvation,  for  the 
benefit  of  humanity. 

4.  That  Christ  reconciled  us  to  God,  by  his  continuing 
communion  as  God-man  with  the  Father  (which  had  for  its 
purpose  our  salvation)  even  through  the  uttermost  conse- 
quences of  sin. 

But  the  Schriftheweis  (in  opposition  to  the  Church  doctrine) 
denies : — 

1.  That  Christ's  sufferings  and  death  were  a  punishment 
for  our  sin. 

2.  That  thereby  the  wrath  of  God  was  satisfied. 

3.  That  Christ  suffered  as  a  substitute  for  man. 

4.  That  our  atonement  consists  in  this,  that  our  sin  was 
punished  in  the  death  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  that  through  Christ's 
ethical  work  in  his  sufferings  their  penalty  was  endured  by 
Him. 

Hofmann  maintains  that  he  teaches  the  express  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  and  the  true  sense  of  the  Church  doctrine,  which 
he  distinguishes  from  thet  raditional  doctrine  in  the  Church. 
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Our  present  task  is  to  investigate  tlie  truth  of  this  assertion. 
We  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  controversy  between  Hof- 
mann  and  Philippi  or  liarnack,  or  to  discuss  vrhether  the 
attempts  of  the  Schriftbeweis  in  itself  is  successful,  but  we 
limit  ourselves  strictly  to  the  question,  7s  it  true  that  the 
doctrine  of  Justification  and  Atonement,  as  it  has  been 
hitherto  treated  in  our  churches,  and  as  we  have  offered  it  to  the 
dying  for  their  consolation  and  hope,  the  doctrine  on  which 
all  our  dogmatics  and  ethics  are  built,  is  not  founded  on  the 
declarations  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Confessions  of  the  Church  ? 
In  endeavouring  to  answer  this  question,  we  shall  inquire : — 

1.  What  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church? 

2.  What  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  ? 

We  must  define  the  question,  What  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church?  by  reminding  the  reader,  that  we  refer  to  the  United 
Evangelical  Church,  within  whose  pale  three  Confessions  are 
combined  and  co-exist  in  brotherly  harmony,  viz.,  the  Luthe- 
ran, the  Reformed  (Calvinistic),  and  that  of  the  Consensus. 
Hence,  "  our  Church"  refers  the  Lutheran  to  the  Concordia, 
the  Reformed  to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  Helvetic  Con- 
fession, &c.,  and  the  adherent  of  the  Consensus  to  the  Augus- 
tana  Yariata,  (comp.  Nitzsch.  Urkundenbuch).  In  answering 
the  question  proposed,  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  select  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  symbolic  books.  In  fixing  on  the 
first,  I  am  influenced  not  merely  by  the  fact,  that  I  personally 
adhere  to  its  teaching  with  all  my  soul,  but  also  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  question  at  issue  has  sole  reference  to  it.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  foreign  to  our  task,  to  consider  also  the  other 
Confession.  In  undertaking  this  labour,  I  trust  to  gain  a 
twofold  result, — to  shew,  on  the  one  hand,  with  what  clear- 
ness and  unanimity  the  impugned  doctrine  is  set  forth  by  the 
Evangelical  Church,  and  to  obtain  a  new  point  of  view,  from 
which  to  regard  the  theory  of  Hofmann.  I  shall  first  endeavour 
to  shew  the  doctrine  of  the  Concordia,  then  consider  the  state- 
ments of  the  Calvinistic  Confession  on  the  work  of  Christ,  and 
finally,  shew  the  relation  of  thelatterto  the  Lutheran  doctrine. 

(A.)   Concordia. 

1.  The  ecumenic  symbols  do  not  contain  the  doctrine  of 
vicarious  satisfaction,  but  they  contain  nothing  opposed  to 
that  doctrine  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  stamina  are  to  be  found  in 
them. 

The  apostolic  creed  merely  mentions  the  facts  of  the  suf- 
ferings and  the  death  on  the  cross  of  Christ,  whom  it  desig- 
nates as  "our  Lord,"  which  expression,  as  is  well  known,  was 
of  such  importance  in  the  most  ancient  soteriology.  The 
Symbolum  quicunque  is  a  little  more  explicit,   but  its  great 
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interest  being  absorbed  in  the  defence  of  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  it  is  satisfied  with  defining  the  "  true 
Christian  faith''  by  the  term,  "  Christus  passus  est  pro  nostra 
salute/'  The  Christology  of  the  Nicene  Creed  is  somewhat 
fuller.*  Here  we  meet  the  expression  of  Scripture  ^'^n^  »3/^wv, 
but  we  know  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  disputed,  and 
cannot  be  settled  from  this  passage.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  Hofmann's  doctrine  is  perfectly  compatible  with  this  Con- 
fession :  especially  does  the  older  form  seem  to  decide  in  his 
favour,  which  might  lead  to  the  complaint  expressed,  for 
instance,  by  Wuttke  in  Renter's  Repertorium,  that  Hofmann 
goes  beyond  Anselm's  epoch-forming  theory  back  to  the 
soteriologic  conceptions,  frequently  confused  and  impure,  of 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  Anselm's  simple  and  grand 
idea  came  between  the  ecumenic  symbols  and  those  of  the 
Reformation.  It  had  obtained  such  general  acceptance  in  the 
sixteenth  century  that  we  may  lay  down  the  canon,  that 
wherever  another  doctrine  of  atonement  is  not  expressly  taught, 
that  of  Anselm  is  understood.  We  may  safely  pre-suppose 
that  the  reader  is  fully  acquainted  with  this  theory,  and  there- 
fore proceed  at  once  to  the  modifications  which  it  obtained  in 
the  Confessions  of  the  Reformation. 

2.  Luther.  Considering  the  peculiarly  practical  and  more 
especially  polemical  character  of  the  Lutheran  Confessions, 
inclusive  even  of  the  Formula  Concordiae,  and  remembering 
the  powerful  influence  which  the  Reformer  himself  exerted 
in  the  formation  of  these  symbols,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
defining  our  Luther's  doctrine,  and  to  shew,  (as  Weizsacker  has 
expressed  it,  1.  c.  p.  185),  how  Luther's  great  spirit,  full  of 
faith  and  pregnant  ideas,  was  far  in  advance  of  the  views 
which  were  extant  in  his  day,  and  how  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  him,  a  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  future,  is  still  awaiting 
its  fuller  development. 

We  feel  grateful  to  Kostlin  for  the  conclusive  manner  in 
which  he  has  repudiated  the  imaginary  distinction  between  a 
Luther  of  an  earlier  and  of  a  later  period  (Real-encyc.  vii.  608)  ; 
and  we  would  afiirm  again  that  the  Reformer,  faithful  to 
himself,  consistent  and  firm  from  the  beginning,  developed 
in  all  directions  the  one  idea,  which  appeared  to   him   the 

_  *  The  earlier  reading:— ^^v  3/  ^^^g  roug  av^^uiTOvg  Tcai  diu  rriv  rj/xsrs^av 
6MTri^iav  xareX^Qvrcc  xccl  ffa^xudsvra  xa/  hav^^M-Trrjfavra,  iradovra  xcci 
dva&rdvra,  ;  still  more  definite  in  its  subsequent  form,  as  it  stands  in  the  Sym- 
bolum: — rov  hi  rjf-idg  rovg  avd^uiTTovg  xal  hid,  rr\v  rifMsre^ccv  (fure^/ctv  KctnX- 
6bvra  sx  roJv  ovoavojv  xa)  ffa^xu&ivTa  ex  Tvsu/j,arog  dyiov  xccI  Ma^/ac  rrjg 
Ta^d'svou  xai  svavdouTr^eavra  ffrccvgudhra  rs  u-rs^  ^/awi/  Iw/  TLovrdu  UiXd- 
Tov  xai  rra^ovra  xai  ra(psvra. 
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central  point  of  all  religion,  and  which  imparted  to  him  the 
impulse  to  his  work  of  reformation.  The  doctrine  of  Justi- 
fication by  Faith  is  his  starting-point,  even  on  subjects  ap- 
parently most  remote  from  that  doctrine — how  much  more 
was  it  so  in  the  theory  of  atonement?  And  it  is  easy  to  shew 
that  although  far  removed  from  a  systematic  or  strictly  scien- 
tific form,  Luther  declared  a  doctrine  which  enlarged  and 
deepened  the  thought  of  Anselm.  However,  we  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  misled,  when  we  notice  how,  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  work  of  viewing  and  applying  his  idea  in  every 
possible  way,  he  is  often  indifferent  to  strict  (scientific)  form. 

Thus  we  meet  here,  though  in  a  different  sense,  the  whole 
doctrine  by  Origen,  of  Satan  deceived  and  conquered  in  his 
imagined  victory ;  and  while  we  at  the  outset  candidly  refer  to 
this,  we  do  so  in  order  to  shew  that  this  was  not  a  doctrine  held 
by  Luther — that  it  was  not  even  allowed  to  go  unassimilated 
alongside  with  his  own  view,  but  rather,  that  he  was  able  to 
make  this  conception  also  subservient  to  his  purpose.  Least 
of  all  can  it  be  regarded  as  a  remnant  of  the  monastic  period  ; 
for  the  sermons,  from  which  the  extracts  are  taken,  fall  within 
the  years  1530  and  1537.  (Walch  xi.,  2013,  2040.)— "The 
devil  had  power  over  the  world  with  these  three  things, — sin, 
death,  and  the  law.  (Luke  xi.  21.  Cum  fortis  armatus.)  None 
was  able  to  tear  away  from  him  his  strength  but  Christ. 
Therefore  the  devil  lifts  up  a  banner,  on  which  are  these 
words  : — '  I  am  a  lord  and  god  of  the  world,  and  all  men  are 
mine.'  Christ  takes  the  banner  from  him  :  The  devil  is  angry, 
and  runs  after  Jesus.  Christ  says,  — '  The  evil,  which  these 
men  have  done,  let  him  visit  on  me/  The  devil  does  it  with 
all  his  might,  and  incites  the  whole  world,  Pilate,  Caiaphas, 
Herod,  Thomas,  against  Jesus,  that  he  might  die  for  the 
people  ;  for  it  brings  him  unto  death.  Death  opens  his  mouth 
wide,  and  is  anxious  to  devour  Him,  but  he  finds  there  his 
own  death  ;  for  Christ  pierces  him  through  and  through,  and 
takes  away  all  his  power :  hell  binds  him  with  all  its  pains, 
but  is  unable  to  hold  him,  (Acts  ii.  42,  Psalm  xxii.  16). 
God  mightily  delivers  him  out  of  it."  In  like  manner,  he 
preached  at  Coburg,  in  the  year  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession : — "  That  we  are  to  consider  this  man  Christ, 
as  we  see  him  fighting  and  wrestling  with  devil,  sin,  and 
death,  and  slaying  them  in  his  blood."  All  this  has  cer- 
tainly an  Origenistic  sound,  and  Hofmann  also  could  use 
these  sentences  as  corroborative  of  his  statements ;  but  only 
continue  to  read  in  these  sermons,  for  instance,  (p.  2019)  — 
"  Christ  prays  for  poor  sinners  (as  an  advocatus)  : — '  Oh  ! 
Father,  the  sinner  is  dumb,  he  cannot  speak  ;    but   I   have 
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oflFered  satisfaction  for  him, — spare  him  \'  " — and  you  will  be 
constrained  to  admit,  here  is  more  than  Origen  ! 

In  his  sermon  on  Easter  Tuesday  (Kirchen  postille  Walch 
xi.  989),  he  concludes  by  saying,  "  That  the  word  satisfaction 
as  applied  to  the  grace  of  God,  is  too  weak,  and  Christ's  suffer- 
ing not  sufficiently  honoured,  which  ought  to  be  still  more 
magnified ;  for  that  Christ  had  not  only  atoned  for  sin,  but 
redeemed  us  from  the  power  of  death,  the  devil,  and  hell,  and 
has  established  an  eternal  kingdom  of  grace  and  daily  forgive- 
ness of  the  remaining  sin,  which  is  in  us,  and  thus  became,  as 
St  Paul  declares,  1  Cor.  i.  30,  an  everlasting  redemption  and 
sanctification,  as  was  explained  above  more  fully/'  And 
indeed  above  it  is  explained  more  fully,  for  Luther's  whole 
doctrine  is  a  development  of  these  two  propositions,  the  one 
of  which  is  denied,  the  other  weakened,  in  Hofman's  Schrift- 


*  In  his  short  "  Treatise  of  the  Liberty  of  a  Christian,"  that  masterpiece  of 
evangelical  mystic  (6th  Sept.  1520),  he  shews  in  glowing  vivid  language  that 
the  Christian  is  a  free  lord  over  all  things,  and  an  obedient  servant  of  all  things. 
In  other  words,  the  doctrines  of  justification  and  sanctification,  are  there 
seen  almost  blended  together.  Only  the  spiritual  man  is  free  :  his  greatest  trea- 
sure, in  which  his  liberty  is  secured  to  him,  is  the  Word  of  God.  But  if  you 
ask,  "  What  is  the  Word  of  God,  which  gives  such  great  grace,  and  how  am  I 
to  use  it?  The  answer  is:  It  is  nothing  else  but  the  testimony  concerning 
Christ,  as  the  gospel  contains  it."  This  testimony  declares  the  insufficiency  and 
unavailing  character  of  our  own  works,  and  the  threatening  destruction ;  "  but 
in  order  that  thou  raayest  be  delivered  from  thyself,  that  is,  thy  ruin,  he  sets 
before  thee  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  tells  thee  in  his  living,  precious  word,  to 
surrender  thyself  to  Him  in  firm  faith,  and  to  put  all  thy  confidence  in  Him. 
Then,  for  the  sake  of  this  same  faith,  all  thy  sins  shall  be  forgiven,  all  thy  de, 
struction  shall  be  destroyed,  and  thou  shall  be  just,  truly  satisfied,  pious,  and  in 
the  fulfilment  of  all  commandments,  also  enjoying  liberty  from  all  things."  He,, 
who  believes  firmly  this  word,  rejects  his  own  works,  discerns  aright  law  and 
gospel,  receives  out  of  the  gospel  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  yea  "  his  soul  be- 
comes so  truly  and  fully  united  with  the  gospel,  that  all  the  virtues  of  the  word 
become  virtues  of  the  soul."  And  thus  after  having  again  declared  the  true 
nature  and  eflScacy  of  faith,  to  refuse  which  is  to  dishonour  God,  he  arrives  at  the 
centre  of  his  exposition,  and  shews  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  Redeemer  under 
the  image  of  marriage.  "  Thus  the  two  have  all  things,  possessions  and  events 
in  common;  what  is  Christ's,  belongs  also  to  the  believing  soul;  what  the  soul 
possesses,  becomes  Christ's  property.  Christ  possesses  all  good  things  and  blessed- 
ness; and  therefore,  in  like  manner,  does  the  soul.  The  soul  has  all  unrighteous- 
ness and  sin  resting  upon  her  they  become  Christ's  property.  Here  beginneth 
now  the  glorious  exchange  and  conflict.  Inasmuch  as  Christ  is  God  and  man, 
who  has  never  committed  sin,  and  his  goodness  is  unconquerable,  eternal,  and 
almighty,  and  inasmuch  as  through  the  ring  of  the  bride,  viz.  faith,  he  has  taken 
the  sin  of  the  believing  soul  as  his  property,  and  acts  as  if  He  himself  had  com- 
mitted it,  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  but  sins  are  buried  and  drowned  in  Him. 
For  his  invincible  righteousness  is  stronger  than  all  sins.  Thus  the  soul  is  per- 
fectly delivered  and  freed  from  her  sins  by  reason  of  her  dowry,  that  is,  faith,  and 
gifted  with  the  everlasting  righteousness  of  her  bridegroom  Christ.  Is  this  not 
glorious,  that  the  rich,  noble,  and  righteous  bridegroom  Christ  takes  in  marriage 
this  poor,  despised,  and  sinful  harlot,  delivering  her  from  all  evil,  and  adorning 
her  with  all  good."     Thus  he  continues  to  praise  and  glory,  and  describes  the 
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The  central  point  of  these  thoughts  which  appear  here  in 
such  close  concatenation,  may  be  stated  thus :  we  have  salvation 
in  the  fact,  that  our  sins  are  taken  away  in  Christ  (literally 
swallowed  up  in  Christ).  Afterwards,  he  stated  his  views  more 
separately  and  with  greater  precision,  without,  however,  chang- 
ing their  substance. 

"  Thus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Eedeemer  was  truly  in  hell  itself,  for 
he  has  felt  in  reality  death  and  hell  in  his  own  body/'  (in  the  year 
1544,  on  Gen.  xlii.  38  ;  Walch  ii.,  2281).  There  is  not  a  single  word 
in  the  whole  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  especially  the  first 
three  chapters,  in  which  the  apostle  does  not  treat  of  the  cardinal 
point  of  Christian  doctrine,  viz. : — "  That  only  through  Christ  we 
are  redeemed  from  sin  and  death,  and  obtain  God's  grace,  eternal 
life,  and  blessedness.'*  "  What  did  he  give  ?  Something  much 
higher  and  more  precious  than  all  that  is  created  in  heaven  and  on 
earth.  Tell  me,  friend,  what  is  it  1  It  is  Himself  And  for  what 
did  he  give  himself?  True,  not  for  a  crown  or  a  kingdom,  and  cer- 
tainly not  for  our  righteousness  and  holiness,  but  for  our  sin,  (in  the 
year  1538,  Gal.  i.  4-5 ;  Walch  ix.  p.  381).  Do  you  wish  to  know 
and  find  a  place,  where  the  sins  of  the  world  were  slain  and  taken 
away  1  then  behold  the  Cross ;  and  upon  the  back  of  this  lamb  the 
Lord  has  laid  all  our  sins,"  (in  the  year  1538 ,  John  i.,  29  j 
Walch  viii.  1640;  Against  Hofmann,  ii.  A.  p.  194). 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  exposition  given  by  Luther,  of  the 
passages  which  Hofmann  chiefly  emphasizes!  (We  still  leave 
out  of  consideration,  at  present,  the  oft-quoted  passages  from 
or  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.) 

We  have  two  expositions  of  Isaiah  liii.  The  shorter  one  of 
the  year  1539  (Walch  vi.,  982-1037),  contains  nearly  every- 
thing of  importance  in  this  discussion,  and  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  doctrine  of  Luther  and  the  Evangelical  Church 
(against  Hofmann  ii.,  A.  p.  100,  121,  139).  At  the  7th  verse 
Luther  says:  '*And  in  this  place  he  founds  and  builds  the 
high  and  essential  article  of  our  faith  concerning  justification, 
viz.,  that  we  believe  that  Christ  was  tortured  and  killed  for 
our  sake,  as  St.  Paul  also  teaches;  that  Christ  became  a  curse 
for  us,  for  it  is  not  suflScient  to  know  that  Christ  suffered,  but 

Saviour  constantly  standing  before  the  eyes  of  God  as  the  representative  of  his 
people,  offering  himself  as  a  sacrifice,  and  doing  all  that  a  true  priest  ought  to 
do.  He  prays  for  us,  as  St  Paul  declares,  Rom.  viii.  37.  In  the  second  part 
follows  the  practical  application,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  service  of  the  outward 
man,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  "  That  a  Christian  doth  not  live 
in  himself  but  in  Christ,  and  in  his  fellow-man  through  love ;  by  faith  he  ascends 
above  himself  unto  God;  and  out  of  God  he  descends  again  below  himself 
through  love,  and  yet  always  abides  in  God  and  the  love  of  God.  Even  as 
Christ  saith,  John  i.  51,  "  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of 
God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  man."  Behold,  this  is  the  true 
spiritual  Christian  liberty,  which  makes  the  heart  free  from  all  sin,  laws,  and 
commandments,  and  excels  all  other  liberties  as  far  as  heaven  is  above  the  earth, 
which  mav  God  orntit  n"  aright  to  undorsfnnd,  and  to  hold  fast." 
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we  must  also  know  the  use  of  his  suffering,  that  is,  believe,  as 
the  prophet  testifies  in  this  place,  that  he  hath  borne  our  griefs ; 
that  he  suffered  not  for  his  own  sake  or  for  his  sins,  but  for 
us,  viz.,  that  he  bore  all  the  griefs  and  sickness,  and  took  and 
heaped  upon  himself  all  the  pains  which  we  poor  sinners  ought 
to  have  borne  and  suffered.  Therefore,  he  who  understands 
and  knows  this  verse  aright,  has  already  learned  the  sum  and 
substance  of  all  our  Christianity  and  our  faith."  For  it  is  out 
of  this  rich  and  full  fount  that  the  holy  apostle  Paul  drew  his 
many  gracious  epistles,  and  derived  such  an  abundance  of 
blessed  verses  and  rich  consolations"  (995).  We  must  rely, 
with  all  our  heart,  upon  the  righteousness  of  another  person 
(996).  "Through  the  word  our,  the  blessed  and  saving  suffer- 
ing of  Christ  is  imputed  and  communicated  to  us,  yea,  it  be- 
comes even  our  own,  as  if  we  had  earned  it  (ibid.).  This  is 
followed  by  the  assurance,  that  this  text  is  the  chief  and  funda- 
mental declaration  of  all  Scripture,  according  to  which  all  other 
verses  must  be  explained — viz.,  He  bore  our  sins.  Therefore 
thou  must  either  allow  this  verse  to  stand,  and  adnait  that 
Christ,  by  his  sufferings  and  wounds,  beareth  our  sins,  and 
payeth  for  them,  and  not  we  with  our  works;  or  thou  must 
deny  Christ  and  say,  that  he  died  in  vain"  (1001).  And 
finally:  "He  who  believeth  this  article  firmly  and  truly  is  safe, 
and  well  protected  against  all  other  errors,  and  God,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  surely  and  undoubtedly  with  him  (1003^.  In  the 
larger  exposition  by  George  Rorarius,  from  the  year  1544, 
(compiled  by  Walch,  vi.,  p.  1037-1 173).  This  verse  is  explained 
with  reference  to  Matt,  viii.,  17,  to  have  regard  to  Christ's 
whole  walk  on  earth ;  when  in  his  whole  life  he  had  compas- 
sion on  our  sicknesses  and  infirmities,  "an  exposition  charac- 
teristic of  the  enlarged  nature  of  Lutheran  views.  He  is 
touched  with  compassion,  or  as  the  evangelists  say,  d'rrXay'xyi^iraij 
that  is,  his  inmost  bowels  are  moved,  he  feels  pity,  he  sympa- 
thizes in  sorrow,  he  is  grieved  on  account  of  our  misery  and 
our  pains,  because  he  seeth  how  terribly  we  are  oppressed  by 
the  Devir*  (1079). 

*  He  complains  bitterly,  that  the  Jews  corrupt  the  text  by  referring  it  to  the 
Israelitish  nation  ;  the  devil's  intention  was  to  blaspheme  the  Lord  Christ  through 
them,  and  he  has  done  the  same  through  some  Christian  writers,  as  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  endeavours  to  obscure  this  chief  fountain  of  consolation,  and  thus, 
as  if  to  compensate  for  the  digression  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  he  returns 
somewhat  abruptly  in  medias  ns  to  v.  8.  "  The  three  first  evangelists  describe 
only  the  outward  history,  but  Isaiah  its  reason,  fruit,  and  use  (of  the  history 
p.  1101).  Thus  he,  in  his  own  person  (zu  nichte  gemacht),  has  done  away  with 
the  whole  law  with  its  curse,  and  taken  away  sin,  death,  and  hell"  (against 
Hofmann,  ii.  A.,  p.  131),  devoured  and  destroyed  it  according  to  Col.  ii.  14-15 
("against  Hofmann,  ii.  A.,  p.  250,)";  yea,  he  has  felt  also  the  punishment  of  hell; 
("against  Hofmann,  ii.  A.  330,  Walch,  1104),  not  merely  for  the  sin  of  one 
human  being,  but  of  the  whole  human  race."     It  is  essential,  moreover,  to  bring 
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In  the  above  quotations,  Luther  refers  already  to  the  posi- 
tive influence  of  Divine  grace  involved  in  faith  in  the  death 
of  Christ;  but  more  explicitly  he  treats  of  this  in  his  expositions 
of  the  gospel  of  John,  which  is  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  his 
exposition  of  Isaiah.  We  quote  only  one  passage  of  his  expo- 
sition of  the  first  and  second  chapters  (of  the  year  1537  ;  Walch, 
p.  ]  389-1819).  John  i.  16.  '*  As  the  sun  is  not  darkened  or  ob- 
scured by  having  to  shine  upon  many, — by  the  whole  world 
enjoying  his  light,  splendour,  and  glory, — but  retains  notwith- 
standinghislight,  itis  unmeasured,  and  could  illumine  tenother 
worlds.  Hence  you  might  light  100,000  lights  from  one  light, 
and  yet  that  light  would  lose  thereby  nothing.  Thus  one 
learned  man  may  make  a  thousand  learned  men,  and  not  lose 
aught  of  his  skill;  the  more  he  imparts  unto  others,  the  more 
he  possesses.  Thus  is  Christ  our  Lord  an  inexhaustible  foun- 
tain and  grand  source  of  all  grace,  truth,  righteousness,  wisdom, 
life, — a  source  without  measure,  end,  and  limit, — so  that  if  the 
whole  world  were  to  take  out  of  it  as  much  grace  and  truth, 
that  they  would  all  become  angels  in  excellence,  he  would  not 
be  a  drop  poorer.  The  fountain  is  always  overflowing  with 
grace.  Whosoever  (none  excluded)  will  enjoy  his  grace,  let 
him  come  and  take  it  from  him.  You  cannot  exhaust  this 
fountain  of  living  water  ;  it  will  never  run  dry ;  you  will  receive 
abundance  for  every  one,  and  yet  it  remains  an  infinite  foun- 
tain. If  you  wish  to  become  truly  pious,  pure,  righteous,  and 
blessed,  then  get  from  him,  whom  the  Father  hath  sealed,  who  is 
the  rich  and  inexhaustible  fountain  and  fulness,  out  of  which 
all  patriarchs,  prophets,  in  short,  all  saints,  I  John  myself  have 
drawn,  and  are  constantly  drawing,  have  taken,  and  are  still 
taking  (viii.1597,  1598)." 

Luther  has  expressed  in  his  own  way,  in  his  exposition  of 
Christ's  intercessory  prayer,  John  xvii.  (of  the  year  1530; 
Walch  viii.  664-807),  what  modern  dogmatics,  (for  instance, 
Martensen)  have  justly  urgedand  asserted  with  such  prominence, 
viz.,  that  Christ  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  founder  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  redemption,  but  also  to 
the  glorification  of  the  world,  "  as  being  in  his  own  person  the 
manifestation  of  the  ultimate  purpose  of  God's  dealings  with  hu- 
manity, and  as  being  the  Mediator  for  the  perfection  of  the  en- 
forward  his  further  assertion.  "  In  like  manner  also  doth  punishment  lie  upon 
him  ;  through  his  stripes  we  are  healed,  which  is  the  same  tiling,"  (1107).  And 
on  the  very  next  page  :  "  The  suffering  of  Christ,  who  has  been  seized  in  the  midst 
of  us  sinners,  is  punishment  of  a  different  kind,  which  was  laid  upon  him,  not 
merely  on  account  of  our  sins,  but  which  works  also  our  peace:"  and  in  the  same 
place,  as  if  to  shew  how  thoroughly  he  had  appropriated  the  thought  of  Anselm, 
he  writes :  "The  dignity  of  the  person  is  so  great  and  inestimable,  that  the  whole 
world  is  to  be  accounted  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  a  drop  of  his  blood." 
(Cowpar^  hi?  Chn?fv}rf?  Wvmv) 
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tire  kingdom  of  God,  as  well  as  of  each  individual  member  thereof 
by  his  continued  influence  in  the  new  economy  of  his  creation/* 
The  beautiful  picture  given  by  this  theologian  of  creation  trans- 
formed into  a  grand  temple  of  Christ,  in  which  Christ  fills  all 
in  all,  pervading  it  in  all  its  manifoldness  with  his  own  light, 
meets  us  also  in  the  words  of  the  Reformer.  In  the  introduc- 
tory verses  (1-4)  of  the  prayer,  he  treats  of  a  threefold  transfi- 
guration, since  God,  whose  glory  upon  earth  had  been  obscured 
by  the  sinof  man,  could  not  be  glorified,  except  byglorifying  the 
Son,  and  then  he  is  to  be  glorified  through  him,  and  lastly 
through  us.* 

What  we  have  seen  now  in  two  different  forms,  is  presented 
to  us  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  priesthood  in 
his  commentary  on  the  110th  Psalm,  written  nine  years  after 
his  treatise  on  the  liberty  of  aChristian,  (Walch,  v.  1459-1531); 
and  it  appears  to  me  necessary  to  add  this  view  also,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  complete  and  faithful  picture  of  the  doctrine  of 
Luther,  which  remained  unchanged  throughout.  (Compare 
Hofmann,  ii.  A,  p.  354). 

After  the  well-known  introduction,  in  which  Luther  speaks 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  which  is  "  set  forth  in  so  beau- 
tiful and  precious  a  manner  by  the  best  commentary  on  the  110th 
Psalm,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  worthy  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold/'  and  after  an  exegetical  digression  concerning 
Melchisedec,  the  nature  of  the  true  priesthood  is  defined  to 
consist   in  its   being   "an   eternal   priesthood,   which    never 

*  "  Behold,  thus  are  the  three  related  to  each  other  ;  first,  he  has  to  glorify 
the  Father  in  his  life,  but  while  he  is  about  to  die  in  delivering  this  glorious 
testimony,  the  Father  must  again  glorify  him,  in  order  that  he  may  spread  his  glory 
and  make  it  much  more  glorious  in  his  kingdom  and  gospel.  For  as  was  said 
before,  if  Christ  had  not  been  glorified,  the  Father's  glory  would  not  have  ex- 
tended further,  but  would  have  set  with  Christ.  In  short,  the  Father's  glory 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  Christ  are  so  linked  together  and  blended,  that  when 
the  Father  glorifies  Christ  he  glorifies  himself,  and  when  Christ  is  glorified  he 
glorifies  the  Father,  and  both  are  an  inseparable  glory,  that  th».  Son  must  be 
glorified  by  the  Father,  the  Father  in  and  through  the  Son.  Now  as  Christ 
our  Head  prayeth,  we  also,  who  are  his  members,  have  to  pray  that  he  may 
glorify  himself  in  us.  For  what  happened  to  him  while  on  earth  must  be  also 
our  history,  That  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  condemned,  cursed,  put  to  shame  and 
death  for  his  sake  (because  with  our  life  and  doctrine  we  glorify  him,  praise  his 
glory),  so  that  in  us  his  name  and  holy  word  is  persecuted  and  blasphemed.  But 
that  his  own  honour  may  abide,  and  his  own  word  be  upheld  against  the  blas- 
phemers, it  is  necessary  for  him  to  help  us  out  of  our  distress  and  turn  the  wheel, 
so  that  the  world  is  shewn  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  is  condemned  and  confounded, 
and  we  are  brought  to  highest  honour  and  glory.  Thus  his  glory  and  praise 
break  forth  truly  and  increase  evermore  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  con- 
fession of  Christians  in  all  the  world.  This  he  calls  finishing  the  work  which  his 
Father  gave  him  to  do,  that  he  should  lake  upon  him  all  shame  and  ignominy, 
suffering  and  death,  to  the  glory  of  the  Father,  and  this  all  for  our  sake,  in  order 
that  we  might  be  redeemed  and  possess  eternal  life."  (705,  706;  compare  also 
the  conclusion ) 
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ceaseth  "'  (1478) ;  and,  secondly,  a  priesthood  not  according  to 
the  law,  (1479).* 

*  A  priest  means  such  a  person,  as  Scripture  describes  him,  who  is  appointtd 
and  commanded  by  God  to  act  between  God  and  man,  so  that  he  proceeds  from 
God,  bringing  and  teaching  us  his  word,  and  again  returns  to  God,  offering  up 
sacrifice  and  prayer  for  us."  Here  are  three  things — preaching  (testimony, 
Predigt),  prayer,  sacrifice. 

Preaching  or  testimony  most  not  be  limited  to  the  law,  else  the  true  office 
which  a  priest  ought  to  execute,  viz.,  that  we  through  him  are  brought  to  God 
and  become  accepted  with  him  and  holy,  is  never  fulfilled;  but  it  must  embrace 
also  the  gospel,  that  is,  "  a  public  declaration  of  God's  grace  and  forgiveness  of 
sin,  which  Christ  himself  hath  commanded  us  to  announce  and  give  unto  all  who 
believe  in  him — to  do  this  publicly  and  everywhere."  Secondly,  he  has  to  offer 
up  a  sacrifice  for  us,  and  there  is  no  other  sacrifice  but  himself  (1485) ;  and  this 
he  did  according  to  God's  commandment  and  in  obedience  thereto  (1486).  But 
because  it  hath  been  shewn  that  no  reconciliation  or  forgiveness  with  God  can 
take  place  without  blood  and  death,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  declares, 
(ix.  22),  it  was  necessary  that  the  sacrifice  of  this  priest  Christ  should  be  made 
through  the  shedding  of  blood,  not  of  other  blood,  but  of  his  own  innocent  blood, 
(1486,  Hofmann  ii.,  A.  305).  This  is  the  true  sacrifice  which,  once  for  all, 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  whole  world  and  destroys  it,  and  brings  in  everlasting 
reconciliation  and  forgiveness."  "  For  he  has  put  himself  between  God's  wrath 
and  our  sin  (Gal.  i.  14  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  5),  and  offered  himself  as  a  sacrifice  or  pay- 
ment, and  thereby  exceeded  both  so  mightily  that  neither  sin,  wrath,  hell,  nor  con- 
demnation can  be  so  great  and  weighty — this  holy  sacrifice  is  much  greater  and 
higher." 

Thirdly,  he  intercedes  for  us,  and  by  this  intercession  he  has  obtained  for  us 
and  communicated  to  us  the  efficacy  and  merit  of  his  sacrifice,  viz.,  forgiveness  of 
sin,  righteousness,  and  eternal  life.  And  this  prayer  has  eternal  efficacy,  and 
its  power  is  working  in  all  Christendom.  Likewise,  he  is  continually  exer- 
cising the  office  of  intercession,  so  that  he  is  our  mediator  and  advocate  be- 
fore God,  as  Paul  saith,  (Rom.  viii.  34;  1  John  ii.  1),  (1487,  Hofmann,  ii  A., 
335),  and  he  has  to  represent  us  and  plead  for  us  with  the  Father  without  ceas- 
ing, that  sin  and  infirmity  be  not  imputed  to  us,  but  that  strength  and  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  be  given  unto  us."  "  He  also  gives  unto  us  that  we  may  have 
right  and  power  to  pray  ourselves  to  God." 

In  these  definitions  is  contained  completely  "the  difference  between  the  Old 
and  New  Covenant,  and  all  is  shewn  which  our  faith  holds  and  teaches." 

a.  With  regard  to  the  Person.  "  Since  he  is  our  priest  and  a  mediator  be" 
tween  God  and  man,  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  a  man  of  our 
nature,  partaker  of  flesh  and  blood,  because  every  high  priest  is  taken  from 
among  men  and  ordained  for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  God.  Again, 
seeing  he  is  called  a  priest  for  ever,  as  one  whose  person  is  eternal,  he  must  needs 
be  true  God.  If  he  is  to  be  the  priest  who  is  able  to  reconcile  us  to  God  and 
deliver  us  from  sin,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  conceived  and  born  with- 
out sin,  and  thait  he  should  be  pure,  and  yet,  since  as  high  priest  he  had  to  take 
upon  him  our  sin  and  pay  for  it,  he  had  to  shed  his  blood  and  die.  (Heb.  ix.  22). 
But  because  the  true  divine  nature  was  in  him,  and  his  priesthood  was  to  remain 
for  ever,  he  could  not  remain  in  death  and  the  grave  (Acts  ii.  24),  but  must  needs 
rise  again  and  enter  into  a  new  eternal  life,  in  which  he  can  be  with  the  Father 
our  priest  for  ever."    (1492.) 

b.  Secondly,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  give  unto  us,  whose  priest  he  is, 
these  his  eternal  good  things,  viz.,  that  through  him  we  may  have  redemption  from 
sin,  death,  and  all  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  all  evil ;  also  to  create  in  us  alto- 
gether a  new  nature  and  life,  (wesen,  being)  that  we  may  also  rise  again  from  the 
dead  and  live  unto  him,  both  body  and  soul,  in  perfect  purity  and  in  everlasting 
glory.     (1493.) 

c.  This  involves,  thirdly,  the  article  concerning  the  church  and  its  eternal 
duration,  "  for  if  he  is  to  be  a  priest  for  ever,  he  must  always  have  a  people  or  con- 
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Attempt  to  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few  theses. 

(1 .)  Luther  has  never  given  doctrine  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,or  attempted  todo  so;  his  teaching  oughtrathertobe  called 
"  Preaching/'  in  the  sense  in  which  he  himself  uses  the  word. 

(2.)  Luther's  preaching  contains  a  fulness  of  peculiar,  deep, 
and  far-reaching  ideas,  which  have  remained,  partly  even  to 
him,  merely  suggestions,  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  em- 
bodied in  the  Church's  doctrine,  nor  thoroughly  wrought  out. 

(3.)  All  his  ideas  start  from  one  central  thought,  and  lead 
back  to  the  same,  through  various  and  circuitous  paths.  This 
thought,  viewed  objectively,  may  be  expressed  thus :  "  God  has 
freely  given  us  in  Christ  *  our  righteousness' "  (Christ  our  life). 
Viewed  subjectively,  the  point  from  which  he  starts  in  all  his 
sermons,  is  the  soul-anguish  of  man,  who  can  never  satisfy 
himself  by  his  works,  and  who  stands  under  the  curse  of  the 
law  and  the  wrath  of  God,  on  account  of  the  sin  and  misery 
inherited  by  birth  and  his  own  actual  sin.  This  feeling  mani- 
fests itself  positively  in  a  longing  after  freedom,  as  well  from 
the  oppression  of  the  law  as  the  curse  of  sin,  and  after  the 
divine  life  given  in  this  perfect  liberty. 

(4.)  Luther,  although  he  was  acquainted  with  all  previous 
theories  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  even  made  use  of  them, 
and  especially  received  fully  the  doctrine  of  Anselm,  thus  be- 
came the  originator  of  a  new  soteriology,  the  relation  of  which 
to  that  of  Anselm  may  be  designated,  with  approximative  cor- 
rectness, as  that  of  subjective  to  objective. 

(5.)  As  far  as  the  substance-matter  is  concerned,  his  sermons 
declare :  Christ  has  offered  satisfaction  for  us,  that  is  to  say, 
he  has  fulfilled  the  law  for  us,  who  were  not  able  to  do  so, — he 
has  borne  for  our  benefit,  and  in  our  stead,  the  guilt  and  the 
curse  of  sin,  the  wrath  of  God,  even  unto  the  death  of  the 
cross,  amidst  the  pain  of  hell.     Thereby  he  becomes  our  right- 

gregation  who  acknowledge  and  experience  the  power  of  his  priesthood,  who 
believe  in  him." 

Thus  Christ's  priesthood  leads  him  to  the  general  priesthood  of  all  Christians, 
"  for  although  Christ  in  his  person  is  the  only  high  priest  between  God  and  man, 
yet  he  communicates  unto  us  such  titles,  that  we  who  believe  in  him  should  also 
be,  and  be  cabled,  priests,  even  as  we  are  called  after  him  Christians,  (1500). 
Hence  every  baptized  Christian  is  also  a  priest.  (1501.)  But  if  you  ask  wherein 
consisteth  the  priesthood  of  the  Christian  or  what  are  their  priestly  works? 
Answer — The  very  same  which  have  been  enumerated  above,  teaching,  sacrifice, 
prayer,  (150G).  And  after  this  he  enters  into  a  practical  exposition  of  the  way  in 
which  God  and  Christ  are  preached  and  glorified  by  and  in  the  Christian. 

And  now,  we  remind  the  reader  once  more  of  the  part  which,  according 
to  Luther,  the  Father  takes  in  the  work  of  redemption,  which  he  himself  has  ex- 
pressed in  the  stanza — "  Da  jammert's  Gott  in  Ewigkeit."* 

*  We  subjoin  a  literal  translation  of  the  stanza  referred  to  : — In  all  eternity  God  regarded  my 
misery  witli  pity  and  compassion,  he  remembered  his  mercy  and  determined  to  send  me  help.  He 
turned  to  me  his  Fatherly  heart;  in  truth  it  was  his  earnest  wish,  he  spared  not  what  was  most 
precious  to  him.— Translator. 
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eousness ;  that  is,  not  merely  has  he  redeemed  us  from  sin, 
death,  and  the  devil,  but  he  is  still  and  constantly  interceding 
foruswith  the  Father.  Moreover,  he  is  become  the  beginning  of 
a  new  life  in  us  which  we  have  in  him,  and  in  which  we  pos- 
sess the  fulness  of  all  eternal  blessings,  so  that  in  him,  we,  living 
in  liberty,  are  holy  priests  of  God,  and  thus  God  is  glorified 
in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  us.  But  Christ  becomes  our  right- 
eousness by  faith,  which  is  accounted  to  us  for  righteousness. 
(6.)  As  regards  the  manner,  we  observe,  in  his  sermons  the 
greatest  liberty  and  variety  in  the  development  of  detail :  per- 
son, office,  and  work  in  Christ  are  not  kept  separate ;  the 
subsequent  systematic  arrangement,  which  prevailed  in  the 
Church,  is  entirely  wanting ;  and  it  is  by  this  very  circum- 
stance that  all  danger  of  dead  rigidity  was  kept  from  his 
preaching;  for,  to  use  a  favourite  illustration  of  Luther,  Christ 
himself  is  throughout  the  Sun,  and  every  ray  of  light  is  seen 
as  coming  direct  from  Him  (Kostlin  1.  c.  613). 

We  have  thus  allowed  Luther  to  speak  himself,  scarcely 
adding  a  word  of  exposition,  certainly  without  ingeniously 
commenting  on  his  words.  Such  a  representation  of  Luther's 
view  has  not  been  given  in  any  of  the  publications  on  this 
controversy,  as  far  as  known  to  me,  and  I  think  our  labour  is 
not  without  important  results.  For  I  believe — although  such 
a  remark  may  sound  very  bold  as  coming  from  me  and  in  refer- 
ence to  a  scholar  such  as  Mr  Von  Hofmann — that  he  who  pre- 
fers learning  from  Luther  to  the  scholastics  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  will  not  feel  himself  tempted  to 
pull  down  the  pillars  of  the  house,  in  order  to  frighten  away 
a  few  sparrows  from  the  roof  One  more  immediate  purpose 
in  giving  this  sketch  of  Luther's  view  was  to  obtain  material 
for  the  correct  interpretation  and  appreciation  of  the  Confes- 
sions, with  the  fundamental  principles  of  which  we  have  thus 
become  acquainted,  as  also  for  the  exposition  of  Scripture 
passages,  in  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it,  as 
here  as  well  as  in  what  immediately  follows,  we  have  repeatedly 
to  refer  to  the  Scripture  argument.  Besides  this,  it  may  have 
served  to  prepare  us  for  the  better  appreciation  of  the  im- 
pugned dogma,  and  to  unfold  to  us  its  rich  ethical  contents. 

III.  The  Catechisms. — Leaving  the  order  in  which  the  books 
are  arranged  in  the  concordia,  we  consider  first  the  two  books, 
which  are  exclusively  Luther's  work,  of  which  one,  at  least, 
has  become  a  household  friend  among  the  Christian  people, 
viz.,  the  Catechisms. 

The  Larger  Catechism,  written  at  first  in  German,  and  in- 
tended for  children,  but  subsequently  composed  with  a  higher 
purpose,  gives  but  a  brief  exposition  of  the  second  article  of 
the  creed.     The  exposition  is  annexed  to  the  words,  "  and  in 
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Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  This  includes  redemption  from  sin, 
death,  the  devil,  and  all  misery ;  because  formerly  I  was  sub- 
ject to  all  these,  as  Satan  had  led  me  into  disobedience.  But 
when  there  was  no  counsel,  help,  or  comfort,  the  Son  of  God, 
out  of  infinite  goodness,  had  pity  on  me,  and  came  down  from 
heaven  to  help  me.  Now  he  has  taken  the  place  of  the  tyrants 
(Hochmeister),  has  liberated  us  and  restored  us  to  the  Father's 
favour  and  mercy,  and  taken  us  as  his  property  under  his  pro- 
tection."* 

We  might  look  upon  the  Shorter  Catechism,  which  appeared 
four  or  five  months  later,  as  a  concise  exposition  of  the  same. 
Wherever  it  appears  indefinite,  it  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
Larger  Catechism.  If  we  take  the. full  exposition  it  contains 
of  the  second  article,  and  the  tv.^o  most  weighty  words  of  the 
little  book,  '*  what  profiteth  such  eating  and  drinking  on  the 
Lord's  Supper," — in  connection  with  the  conclusion,  "  wherever 
forgiveness  of  sin  is,  there  is  also  life  and  salvation,"  (vita  et 
salus),  and  the  words  ''for  you  require  altogether  believing 
hearts,"  (hoc  verbum  pro  vobis  postulat  omnino  cor  quod  Dei 
credat) — we  still  have  to  acknowledge,  that  the  two  Catechisms 
in  harmony  with,  and  supplementing  each  other,  contain  the 
soteriology  of  Luther,  as  we  have  sketched  it,  in  its  chief  features, 
or  in  other  words,  Luther's  doctrine  of  salvation  was  received 
in  its  fundamental  features  into  the  Concordia,  (became  part 
of  the  Confession). 

ly. — The  Gonfessio  Augustana  and  the  Apologia  Gonfes- 
sionis. — In  treating  of  the  Augustana,  that  incomparable  confes- 
sion and  its  apology — we  may  perhaps  be  expected  to  give, 
first,  a  sketch  of  Melancthon's  theology,  as  we  did  before  of 
Luther,  and  to  judge  of  it  accordingly — for  it  has  been  main- 
tained repeatedly  in  recent  times,  that  the  first  period  of  the 
Reformation  breathed  exclusively  the  spirit  of  Melancthon, 

*  Still  further  he  remarks : — *'  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sum  and  substance 
of  this  article,  that  the  word  Lord  simply  means  as  much  as  Redeemer,  that  is, 
one  who  has  brought  us  from  the  devil  to  God,  from  deatli  to  life,  from  sin  to 
righteousness,  and  who  keeps  us  in  this  state."  The  following  words  shew  wliat 
he  spent  and  ventured  in  order  to  gain  us.  "  That  he  was  conceived  and  born  with- 
out sin,  in  order  to  become  the  Lord  over  sin ;  that,  moreover,  he  suffered,  died, 
and  was  buried,  in  order  to  offer  satisfaction  for  me,  and  to  pay  what  I  owe,  not 
with  silver  or  gold,  ^ut  with  his  own  precious  blood.  And  all  this  in  order 
thereby  to  become  my  Lord,  since  for  himself  he  did  none  of  these  things  or 
needed  them."  We  can  pass  over  the  usual  conclusion,  and  also  the  exposition 
of  the  sacraments,  but  we  quote  two  sentences  from  the  fourth  chapter,  which 
appear  to  us  essential.  "  For  as  Christ,  the  mercy-seat  (comp.  Hofm.  IIL  A., 
22G,  and  Rom.  iii.  35),  is  not  removed,  and  does  not  forbid  us  to  come  to  liira 
again,  although  we  fall  into  sin,  thus  remain  also  his  treasure  and  gifts.  If, 
therefore,  forgiveness  of  sin  has  been  imparted  in  baptism,  it  remains  ours  daily 
as  long  as  we  live,  that  is,  as  long  as  we  have  to  carry  about  with  us  the  old 
man."  And  again,  "  As  true  as  the  Lord  Christ  on  the  cross  is  not  a  work,  but 
a  treasure,  put  into  words  and  preached  to  us,"  &c. 
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that  all  confessions  proceeded  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word 
from  him,  and  that  only  subsequently  Lutheranism  suppressed 
this  freer  spirit.  Let  us  go  to  the  source  itself,  and  we  shall 
see  that  Luther  was  justified  in  calling  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion "his,"  although  in  the  elaboration  of  it  he  took  very  little 
part ;  that  Melancthon,  although  himself  not  a  speculative 
mind,  belonged  to  the  few  men  who  gained  full  strength  and 
presence  of  mind  in  Luther's  spirit  and  views  ;  that  he  entered 
deeply  into  the  doctrines  of  his  mighty  friend  and  reproduced 
them  with  great  pietas  though  with  his  peculiar,  refined,  and 
classical  urbanity,  and  in  his  subtle  dialectic  form.  The  dif- 
ferences which  appeared  afterwards  in  the  doctrinal  types  of 
the  two  Reformers,  and  to  which  too  much  importance  has 
been  attached,  are  to  be  traced  back  to  this  difference  in 
natural  disposition  and  in  education.  In  the  year  1 530,  there 
was  no  vestige  of  such  differences,  and  it  is  this  which  renders 
the  Augustana  the  most  noble  product  of  the  German  mind, 
that  two  spirits  so  eminent,  and  yet  so  different,  have  co- 
operated in  most  energetic  union,  and  have  expressed  with 
simplicity  the  highest  and  deepest  things  which  move  the  soul 
of  man,  as  with  one  heart  and  one  mouth. 

We  claim  full  and  unlimited  authority  for  this  book,  in 
which  we  have  not  to  trace  different  modes  of  teaching.  In 
viewing  the  two  confessions  of  the  same  author  together,  we 
follow  the  example  of  old  Pontauns,  who  calls  the  apology 
correlatum  confessionis.  (Comp.  Muller's  Einleitung  zum  Con- 
cordienbuch  and  Landerer,  Melancthon,  Real-encycl.  viii.) 

Neither  contain  a  special  article  on  the  Atonement  of  Christ 
(but  we  may  add,  in  like  manner,  they  do  not  contain  an 
article  on  the  personality  of  God,  &;c.,  the  doctrine  not  being 
impugned  was  presupposed  throughout).  Yet  both  clearly  and 
definitely  confess  the  doctrine.  In  doing  so,  they  have  as  little 
occasion  as  Luther,  to  enter  more  fully  into  details,  and  to 
discuss  the  juridical  principles,  according  to  which  the  atone- 
ment was  accomplished.  For  they  both  take  as  their  starting- 
point — and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Augsburg  Confession 
with  the  greatest  fervour — the  distress  of  the  troubled  and 
tormented  conscience  of  the  sinner.  Both  protest  against  the 
doctrine  of  good  works,  celibacy  of  the  priestf^  monastic  vows, 
because  these  take  away  the  honour  which  is  due  to  the  merit 
of  Christ,  who  is  our  only  Mediator ;  both  shew,  repeatedly, 
that  out  of  Christ's  merit  righteousness,  that  is,  perfect  and 
true  life,  comes  unto  us.  Both  speak  throughout,  in  the  usual 
ecclesiastic  expressions,  and  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  evi- 
dent they  little  imagined  their  words  would  be  weighed  after 
three  hundred  years,  and  the  question  be  asked,  how  media- 
tor is  to  be  distinguished  from  propitiator.     But,  at  the  same 
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time,  these  expressions  are  by  no  means  used  by  them  merely 
as  traditional  fomulae,  but  they  attach  to  them  great  impor- 
tance, and  use  them  in  their  original  sense.  This  is  the  case 
even  with  terms  which  are  now  used  differently.  We  quote, 
as  proof  passages,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  and  tlie 
ideas  connected  therewith,  are  spoken  of  occasionally  and  in 
passing  as  something  well  known. 

a.  The  Confessio  Augustana  speaks  in  the  very  first  chapter 
of  "gloria  meriti  and  beneficiorum  Christ! ;''  and  nearly  the  very 
same  words  occur  in  the  4th  art.  of  the  Apologia  Confession 
near  the  beginning.  The  German  translation  has  "the  unspeak- 
able treasure  of  Christ,"  p.  87,  and  still  more  distinctly  is  it  ex- 
pressed p.  96.  "Christi  merita  sunt  pretium,  quia  oportet  esse 
aliquam  certam  propitiationem  pro  peccatis  nostris."  In  the 
German  translation  this  is  rendered  more  fully,  by  prefixing 
the  words,  "that  the  blood  and  merits  of  Christ  is  the  treasure 
by  which  sin  is  paid."  Which  words  occur  again,  almost  un- 
changed, in  the  article  De  dilectione  and  impl.  legis,  p.  113. 
In  general,  the  death  and  blood  of  Christ  are  often  designated 
as  propitiatorium,  which  we  do  not  require,  and  which  we 
despise  if  we  go  about  with  the  works  of  the  law,  as  art.  4(2) 
p.  89,  and  (3)  p.  113.  In  C.  A.,  3,  Christ  is  called  "Hostia  non 
tantum  pro  culpa  originis,  sed  etiam  pro  omnibus  hominum 
actualibus  peccatis,"  p.  39,  art.  21,  "proponit  Scriptura — unum 
Christum  mediatorem  propitiatorium,  pontificem,  interces- 
sorem,  p.  47.  In  the  A.  C  it  is  repeatedly  stated,  that  he  has 
given,  ut  satisfaceret  pro  peccatis  mundi,  as  for  instance,  d.  i.  p. 
^b.  The  German  text  translates  "paid,"  and  "finally,  to 
enumerate  all  the  terms,  art.  20,  9  de  in  v.  sanct.  propter  Christi 
merita  reputamur  justi." 

6.  It  appears  from  the  quotations  above  that  the  German 
translation  sometimes  went  beyond  the  expressions  of  the 
original,  while  at  other  times  it  did  not  come  up  to  it  in  ful- 
ness and  strength.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  the 
Apol.  Confession,  where  German  and  Latin  do  not  correspond 
always  exactly,  but  go  only  in  a  general  way  parallel  to  each 
other.  But  even  in  the  translation  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, which  was  written  only  a  few  days  after  the  original,  we 
notice  the  same  liberty  was  used.  Considering  that,  notwith- 
standing this  looseness,  such  a  marked  harmony  prevails  ex- 
tending to  the  details,  we  must  conclude  that  at  that  time  there 
was  a  full  and  entire  agreement  on  the  points  which  are  now 
disputed,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  that  even  where  the 
scriptio  plena  was  not  actually,  it  existed  as  a  presupposition 
in  the  minds  of  the  author  and  reader.  We  quote  only  a  few 
examples  from  the  Confession  August,  art.  2,  "  merita  et  bene- 
ficia  Christi,"  "sufferings  and  merit  of  Christ ;"  art.  4,  "Christus 
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sua  mortepro  nostris  peccatis  satis  fecit  f  "  Christ  has  suffered 
for  us ;"  art.  5,  "  non  propter  nostra  merita,  sed  propter  Chris- 
tum ;"  "  through  Christ's  merit,  not  through  our  merit;"  media- 
torem/'  "  propitiatorium  pontificem,  intercessorem/'  are  ex- 
pressions which  occur  ;  art.  21,  p.  4?.  "  atoner  and  mediator 
between  God  and  man/'  and  immediately  afterwards  the  words, 
which  are  wanting  in  Latin,  "  the  only  Saviour,  the  only 
supreme  priest,  mercy-seat,  and  advocate  before  God/' 

e.  The  same  spirit  breathes  in  the  exposition  of  the  many 
Scripture  passages  which  occur  in  both  Confessions.  In  the 
tract.  De  dil.  et  impl.  leg.,  which  we  had  several  times  occasion 
to  quote,  the  explanations  of  James  ii.  24,  as  being  opposed  to 
the  Lutheran  Confession,  is  refuted,  and  the  simple  meaning  of 
it  is  given,* 

d.  But  is  high  time  to  conclude  these  isolated  quotations, 
and  to  attempt  a  connected  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
Confessions.  The  Confession  Augustana  treats  of  the  subject 
in  art  ii.,  v.,  and  xx.  ;  the  former  have  been  partially  quoted 
above,  and  the  latter  is  generally  known.-|-  If  any  one  will 
take  the  trouble  and  joy  to  read  these  sections,  he  will 
feel  in  them  the  same  spirit  which  breathes  in  Luther's 
writings,  and  be  convinced  that  in  the  following  sketch  the  spirit 
and  tone,  and  manner,  of  argumentation  have  been  retained, 
although  the  external  order  is  occasionally  changed  for  the 
sake  of  conciseness  and  distinctness.  The  quotations  are  partly 
in  Latin,  partly  in  German,  on  account  of  the  deviations  of 
the  latter  from  the  original,  which  we  noticed  already  above. 

*  It  concludes  thus: — *' Quaiito  melius  docet  Jacobus,  qui  fidera  non  omittit, 
not  subiicit  pro  fide  dilectionera,  sed  retinet  fidem,  ne  propitiator  Christus  excluda- 
tur  in  justificatione,"  ("  allows  Christ  to  remain  the  treasure  and  mediator,")  129. 
More  directly  expressed  in  the  art.  24  (12)  de  missa,  p.  260. 

"  Et  quum  sententia  nostra  habeat  praecipua  testimonia  in  epistola  ad  Ebraeos, 
tanien  adversarii  locos  ex  ilia  epistola  truncatos  contra  nos  detorquent,  ut  in  hoc 
ipso  loco,  ubi  dicitur  pontificem  constitui,  ut  offerat  sacroficia  pro  peccatis."  Ebr 
V.  5,  6,  (Hofmann  ii ,  A  280-289).  "  Scriptura  ipsa  statim  attexit  Christum 
pontificem.  Verba  prsecedentia  de  Livitico  sacrificio  loquuntur  et  significant 
leviticum  pontifioatum  fuisse  imaginem  pontificatus  Christi  ;nam  sacrificia  levitica 
pro  peccatis  non  merebantur  remissionem  peccatorum  coram  Deo,  tantum  erant 
imago  sacrificii  Christi.  quod  unum  futurum  erat  propitiatorium  sacrificium,  ut 
supra  diximus.  Itaque  epistola  magna  ex  parte  consumitur  in  hoc  loco,  quod 
vetus  pontificatus  et  vetera  sacrificia  non  fuerint  ad  hoc  instituta,  ot  mererentur 
remissionem  peccatorum  coram  Ueo  seu  reconciliationem,  .sed  tantum  ad  signifi- 
candum  futurum  sacrificium  unius  Christi."  (Compare  our  remarks  in  II.  and 
11.  B,  ).     "  Oportuit  enirn  sanctos  in  veteri  testament©  justificari  fide  ex 

promissione  remissionis  peccatorum  donandae  propter  Christum,  sicutet  sancti  in 
N.  T.  justificantur.  Omnes  sanctos  ab  initio  mundi  sentire  oportuit,  hostiam  et 
satisfactionem  fore  pro  peccato  Christum,  sicut  Esaias  docet  c.  53,  10,  quum 
posuerit  animam  suam  hostiam  pro  peccato." 

t  The  Apol.  Confession  contains  a  long  and  full  expositition  in  its  first  para- 
graphs, de  peccato  originali,  de  justificatione,  quid  sit  fides  justif.,  quod  fides  in 
Chr.  justificet,  quod  rem.  pec,  sola  fide  in  Christ,  consequ.,  de  dil  et  impl.  leg ;  de 
conf.  and  satisf.  (6),  de  missa  (12). 
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1.  Thus  the  Augustana  and  the  Apologia  nowhere  difier 
from  Luther. 

2.  They  have  three  points  in  common  with  him. 

(a)  They  deduce  their  soteriology  throughout  from  the  felt 
need  of  the  heart  or  conscience. 

(b)  Their  soteriology  is  always  in  the  closest,  often  in  insepar- 
able connection  with  the  doctrine  of  justification. 

(c)  The  modifications  of  the  minor  details  are  not  yet  dis- 
tinctly marked. 

3.  They  have  this  peculiarity,  distinguishing  them  from 
Luther,  that  where  they  treat  of  soteriology  objectively,  they 
deduce  it  exclusively  from  Anselm's  theory. 

V.  In  the  articles  of  Smalcald,  we  have  again  Luther's  own 
words,  and  the  second  part  begins  as  follows: — Here  the  first 
and  fundamental  article  is,  that  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and 
God,  has  died  on  account  of  our  sin,  and  rose  again  on  account 
of  our  righteousness,  (Rom.  iv.  24).  And  he  alone  is  the 
Lamb  of  God,  which  beareth  the  sin  of  the  world,  (John  i.  29). 
And  God  hath  laid  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all,  (Isaiah  liii. 
6,  p.  300).  And  subsequently  (Part  iii.,  art.  4  de  evangel. 
"Hence,  satisfaction  cannot  be  uncertain,  for  it  is  not  our  un- 
certain sinful  work,  but  the  suffering  and  blood  of  the  innocent 
Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  How- 
ever, he  does  not  enter  here  any  deeper  into  the  subject. 

VI.  The  Formula  Concordiae. 

We  assert  on  the  strength  of  these  extracts,  that  the  For- 
mula Concordiae  gave  a  definite  expression  to  the  views  which 
it  found  prevalent,  and  by  accurate  definitions  and  distinctions 
formed  the  Lutheran  doctrine  ;  in  this  also  the  subjective 
starting-point  was  retained,  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  work 
of  redemption  was  connected  throughout  with  the  doctrine  of 
justification.  But  the  F.  C.  did  not  attempt  to  elaborate  all 
the  thoughts  which  Luther  had  expressed  in  connection  with 
this  subject ;  it  limited  itself  to  demonstrating  the  theory  of 
satisfaction  according  to  Anselm  ;  with  peculiar  distinctness  it 
separates  between  obedientia  agendo  et  patiendo,  and  accord- 
ingly gave  prominence  to  the  equivalent  conception  of  the 
vicarious  obedience  of  Christ. 

As  the  results  of  this  investigation  of  the  F.  C,  which  we 
undertook  without  pre-suppositions  and  in  perfect  independ- 
ence, we  lay  down  the  following  : — 

(1 .)  The  various  parts  of  the  Concordia  differ  only  in  respect 
of  form,  according  to  their  occasion  and  purpose  ;  some  parts 
being  designed  for  instruction,  and  others  for  confession  ;  they 
contain  the  same  doctrine. 

(2.)  They  all  view  soteriology  throughout  in  a  subjective 
way,  that  is,  they  start  from  the  needs  of  a  troubled  conscience, 
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and  have,  as  their  end  and  purpose,  the  communication  of  new 
life  in  Christ.  Hence,  throughout,  this  doctrine  is  viewed  in 
close  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  justification. 

(3.)  The  fundamental  view  in  all  is  that  of  Luther  ;  but  in 
substance  they  all  teach,  like  Luther,  the  Anselmic  theory  of 
satisfaction,  modified  only  by  their  subjective  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  doctrine  ;  in  other  words,  they  all  teach  that  Christ,  as 
a  substitute  for  us,  fulfilled  the  law,  and  through  his  suffering, 
and  death,  and  anguish  of  hell,  bore  for  us  the  wrath  of  God 
and  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  thus  paid  our  debts. 

But  by  not  entering  into  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  juridi- 
cal principles  in  the  work  of  redemption,  and  by  reserving  in 
the  more  minute  particulars  great  liberty,  they  avoid  not  merely 
the  harshness  of  Anselm's  statement,  but  leave  room  to  a  sub- 
sequent theology  to  supplement  and  develop  the  ideas  which 
they  contain  in  the  germ,  (especially  a  theology  in  the  more 
limited  proper  sense  of  the  word,  starting  from  these  ideas). 

(4)  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  earlier  Confessions  of  the 
Reformation  are  distinguished  by  greater  liberty  and  greater 
riches  of  ideas,  the  later  and  latest  Confessions  by  greater  pre- 
cision and  definitiveness  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  stamina  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  later  symbols  is  contained  already  in  the 
earliest,  while  the  spirit  of  evangelical  liberty  is  breathing 
even  in  the  latest  of  the  Confessional  books. 

The  reader  who  may  be  interested  in  tracing  the  course 
which  thus  necessarily  begun  in  the  Formula  Concordise,  and 
was  pursued  in  a  one-sided  manner,  leading  into  paths  diverging 
from  the  original,  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Hase  and  Schmidt, 
and  if  he  be  more 'especially  interested  in  theCalvinistic  Confes- 
sion, to  Alex.  Schweitzer.  We  now  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 

Calvinistic  Confession. 
The  comparison  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Calvinistic  Con- 
fessions is  in  the  highest  degree  instructive,  and  the  diligent  in- 
vestigations of  Alex.  Schweitzer,  Matthias  Schneckenburger, 
and  Samuel  Lutz,  enable  us  to  trace  the  more  delicate  variations 
in  the  two  systems.  Here  we  have  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
more  obvious  and  tangible  points.  The  difi*erent  mode  of 
viewing  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  divergence,  according  to 
my  view  still  more  fundamental,  which  prevails  in  the  doc- 
trine of  election  have  exerted  an  influence  in  the  respective 
methods  of  representing  soteriology,  as  is  evident  from  the 
evidence  given  of  the  soteriology  of  the  Reformed  Church  by 
Alex.  Schweitzer  !  * 

*  Here  follows  an  exposition  of  Reformed  (or  Calvinistic)  doctrine  which  we 
omit,  as  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  Ebrard  (in  his  Christian  Dogmatics,  i.  97), 
pronounces  Schweitzer's  work  to  be  perfectly  useless,  and  accuses  him  of  intro- 
ducing modern  pantheism  into  his  representation  of  the  old  Reformed  theology. 
"We  do  not  know,  however,  of  a  strictly  Calvinistic  system  of  theology  by  a 
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We  thought  it  right  to  represent  the  views  of  the  Reformed 
Confession,  which  is  not  our  own,  in  the  words  of  a  theologian 
of  the  church,  and  not  to  attempt  to  follow  the  method  which 
we  pursued  with  the  Lutheran  reformers.  But  we  subjoin  m 
the  footnote  some  questions  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
which  shejv  that  the  thory  of  Anselm  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Reformed  Confession  with  perhaps  even  greater  definiteness. 

Gorman  divine  of  this  century ;  Ebrard  himself  is,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
"  decidedly  opposed  to  Calvin's  doctrine  of  predestination."  [We  omitted  also  a 
few  of  the  references  to  the  Lutheran  Symbolical  Books. — Ed.  B.  da  F.  B.} 

*  11.  But  is  not  God  merciful  ?  God  is  indeed  merciful,  but  he  is  also  just ; 
bis  justice  therefore  demands  that  sin  committed  against  the  Supreme  Majesty 
of  God  should  be  punished  with  extreme  punishment,  that  is,  eternal,  upon  body 

and  soul.  ^     e  r^  a 

12.  Seeing  we  have  deserved,  according  to  the  righteous  judgment  of  Uod, 
temporal  and  eternal  punishment,  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  escape  this  punish- 
ment and  to  be  brought  back  again  to  God  ?  It  is  God's  will  that  satisfaction 
be  offered.  Therefore  we  must  pay  the  penalty  either  ourselves  or  in  the  per- 
son  of  another. 

13.  Can  we  ourselves  pay  the  penalty  ?  By  no  means ;  we  increase  our  debt 
daily. 

14.  Can  any  mere  creature  pay  for  us  ?  None;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  does 
not  please  God  to  punish  any  other  creature  for  man's  guilt;  secondly,  no  mere 
creature  is  able  to  bear  the  wrath  of  God  and  redeem  others  from  it. 

-  15.  Who  then  is  able  to  be  our  Mediator  and  Redeemer  ?  A  person  who  is  a 
true  and  righteous  man  and  yet  stronger  than  all  creatures,  that  is,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  true  God. 

16.  Why  is  it  necessary  that  he  be  a  true  and  righteous  man  ?  Because  God's 
justice  requires  that  the  penalty  be  paid  in  the  same  human  nature  which  has 
sinned ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  man,  who  himself  has  sinned^  is  not  able  to 
pay  for  others. 

17.  Why  is  it  necessary  that  he  be  at  the  same  time  true  God  ?  In  order  that 
he  be  able,  in  the  strength  of  divinity,  to  bear  in  his  humanity  the  wrath  of  God, 
and  to  merit  and  restore  to  us  righteousness  and  life. 

18.  Who  is  this  Mediator,  at  the  same  time  true  God,  and  true  and  righteous 
man  ?  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  given  us  as  one  perfect  redemption  and 
righteousness. 

34.  Why  is  he  called  Christ  or  Anointed  ?  Because  God  the  Father  ordained 
him  and  annointed  him  with  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  our  highest  prophet  and 
teacher,  revealing  unto  us  perfectly  the  secret  counsel  and  will  of  God  concerning 
our  redemption,  and  to  be  our  only  high  priest  who  has  redeemed  us  by  his  one 
sacrifice  of  himself,  and  is  always  making  intercession  for  us  before  the  Father, 
and  to  be  our  eternal  king,  who  rules  over  us  by  his  word  and  Spirit,  and  pro- 
tects and  keeps  us  in  the  purchased  redemption. 

37.  What  is  meant  by  the  word  "  he  suffered  "  ?  That  the  wrath  of  God 
against  the  sins  of  the  whole  human  race  was  borne  by  him  in  his  body  and  soul 
during  the  whole  time  of  his  life  on  earth,  but  especially  during  its  end,  in  order 
to  redeem  our  bodies  and  souls  from  eternal  damnation,  and  obtain  for  us  the 
favour  of  God,  righteousness,  and  eternal  life,  by  his  sufferings  as  the  only  aton- 
ing sacrifice. 

70.  How  is  a  sinner  justified  before  God  ?  Only  by  true  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
so  that,  although  my  conscience  accuses  me  of  having  grievously  transgressed  all 
God's  commandments,  and  never  having  observed  even  one  of  them,  and  of  being 
still  inclined  to  all  evil,  yet,  without  any  merit  of  my  own,  out  of  pure  grace  God 
gives  and  imputes  to  me  the  perfect  satisfaction,  righteousness,  and  holiness  of 
Christ,  as  if  I  had  never  committed  or  possessed  a  single  sin,  and  had  myself  ren- 
dered the  obedience  which  Christ  offered  in  my  stead,  and  all  this  simply  by 
accepting  these  benefits  with  a  believing  heart. 
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Though  pursuing  a  different  method  our  reformed  brethren 
arrive  at  the  same  result  and  hold  substantially  the  same 
dogma.     The  points  of  difference  are  obvious. 

Both  Lutheran  and  Reformed  doctrines  start  from  the  idea 
of  divine  holiness  demanding  an  atonement  for  sin  ;  the  latter, 
however,  considers  this  demand  as  it  exists  in  God,  the  former 
as  it  exists  in  the  consciousness  of  the  sinner.  This  of  itself 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  Calvinistic  view  puts  the  eternal 
decree  of  redemption  in  the  foreground,  the  Lutheran  system 
the  merit  of  Christ. 

According  to  the  reformed  view  the  most  important  aspect 
of  Christ's  work  is  the  communication  of  life  to  the  elect:  this 
includes,  but  only  as  a  necessary  circumstance,  forgiveness  of 
sin.  To  the  Lutheran  pardon  of  sin  appears  as  the  most  impor- 
tant point ;  for  wherever  pardon  is  there  is  also  life  and  blessed- 
ness. (From  this  simple  juxtaposition  it  is  evident  that  the 
reformed  doctrine  offers  very  interesting  points  of  view  for  the 
examination  of  Hofmann's  theory). 

Although  the  inferences  deduced  from  this  "  formal ''  dif- 
ference lead  to  a  very  important  divergence,  yet  the  funda- 
mental features  of  soteriology,  as  far  as  they  bear  on  our  sub- 
ject, are,  as  we  have  already  stated,  identical  in  the  two  Con- 
fessions. 

The  agreement  of  the  two  sister  churches  might  have  been 
expressed  in  a  much  more  positive  manner  than  was  done  in 
the  general  Synod  of  1846.  We  refer  for  instance  to  the  de- 
claration of  Thorn.*  "  By  the  one  sacrifice  in  his  death,  and 
by  the  merit  of  his  most  perfect  obedience,  Christ  has  offered 
perfect  satisfaction  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for 
the  sin  of  the  whole  world,  and  redeemed  us  from  wrath  and 
curse.  A  very  clear  and  excellent  representation  of  the  doc- 
trine is  given  in  the  Exhortation  to  Communicants,  (the  Prus- 
sian Liturgy).  Finally,  we  may  mention  that  members  of  the 
Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  united  churches  have  more  than  once, 
(most  recently  at  the  Kirchentag,  1853),  expressed  their  ad- 
herence to  the  Augustana,  and  consequently  also  to  its  3d,  4th, 
6th,  and  20th  Articles. 

We  are  therefore  justified  in  asserting  that  the  Confession 
of  our  (united)  church  contains  the  following  doctrine  of  the 
vicarious  signification  of  the  sacrifice  and  death  of  Christ : — 

1.  Christ  has  perfectly  fulfilled  the  requirements  which  the 
eternal  will  of  God  demanded  of  man  as  such,  and  which  man, 
because  and  in  as  far  as  they  fell  into  sin,  did  not  fulfil. 

2.  Christ  has  endured  in  our  stead  all  that  the  law  and  will 
of  God  imposes  upon  the  sinner  as  punishment,  viz.,  the  wrath 
of  God. 

*  Brandenburgh — Prussian  Confession  in  Nitzsch  Urkundeubuch. 
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He  has  thus  performed  what  man  ought  to  have  performed, 
but  did  not  perform  ;  he  has  suffered  what  man  ought  to  have 
suffered,  but  from  which  sufferings  man  was  to  be  delivered. 
This  is  the  faith  of  the  church,  it  is  also  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  people,  as  may  be  seen  from  our  hymnology,  to 
which  Ebrard  also  appeals  It  would  lead  too  far,  though  it 
would  be  a  pleasant  task,  were  I  to  attempt  to  shew  from  the 
hymns  which  proceeded  out  of  our  congregations,  the  great 
importance  attached  to  the  vicarious  element  in  the  death  of 
Christ.  We  mention  only  two  poets  of  the  last  century,  the 
age  of  enlightenment,  and  both  in  nowise  Lutherans  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  or  orthodox.  Gellert,  quoting  the  40th 
Psalm  in  his  Christmas  hymn,  asks,  How  could  I  be  filled 
with  hatred  to  men,  whom  God  purchased  so  dearly  with  the 
blood  of  his  Son !  And  Zinzendorf,  whose  hymn  is  so  well 
known, 

Jesus,  thy  blood  and  righteousnes 
My  beauty  are  and  glorious  dress. 
Midst  flaming  worlds  in  this  array'd, 
With  joy  will  I  lift  up  my  head. 

But  however  consoling  and  sanctifying  the  influence  of  this 
doctrine  may  be,  and  however  well  attested  by  the  reformers, 
as  evangelical  Christians  we  have  to  ask,  as  the  most  essential 
and  central  question.  Where  is  this  written  ?  And  thus  we 
have  arrived  at  the  second  part  of  our  investigation. 

We  have  thus  reached  the  second  section  of  our  investiga- 
tion, viz.  the  inquiry,  What  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  ?  and 
we  cannot  approach  this  subject  without  difiidence,  when  we 
bear  in  mind,  that  it  forms  as  it  were  the  kernel  of  Biblical 
theology,  and  likewise  that  Biblical  dogmatics  is  the  most 
difficult  branch  of  theology.* 

An  examination  of  any  of  the  works  mentioned  at  the  foot  of 
this  page  will  at  once  shew  the  multitude  of  questions,  which 
have  to  be  discussed  before  the  exegesis  itself  is  attempted,  and 
previous  to  the  choice  of  the  method  of  representing  exegetical 
results.  The  questions  of  inspiration,  of  the  canonicity  of  the 
several  books,  their  author  and  date,  the  unity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  of  Isaiah,  the  relation  of  the  Pauline  epistles  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  cannot  be  honourably  avoided  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  point  of  Biblical  dogmatic.    Notice,  for  instance, 

*  A  single  fact  may  be  mentioned  in  corroboration  of  this  statement.  There 
are  only  two  theologians,  men  of  gigantic  attainment  in  theological  erudition, 
who  have  embodied  the  results  of  their  Biblical  studies  in  a  calm  and  clear  man- 
ner, in  a  systematic  form,  De  Wette  and  Nitzsch.  Besides  these  two  works, 
and  Hofmann's  Schriftbeweis,  the  following  books  on  Biblical  theology  have  ap- 
peared in  this  century.  The  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Steudel,  edited 
after  the  death  of  the  author  by  (Ehler.  The  same  by  Havernick,  edited  after 
his  death  by  Hahn.  The  theology  of  the  New  Testament  by  Schmid,  edited  after 
his  death  by  Weizsacker.  Biblical  theology  by  Colin,  edited  after  his  death  by 
Schulz.     Biblical  dogmatics  by  Lutz,  edited  after  his  death  by  Ruetschi. 
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the  extensive  use  which  Hofmann's  Dialectics  are  able  to  make 
of  his  opinion,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  apostle  Paul. 

In  Hofmann's  work,  the  preliminary  questions  are  settled 
in  a  satisfactory  manner:  he  stands  on  a  positive  basis  ;•  and  we 
can  accept  without  hesitation  all  the  criteria  which  he  lays 
down  for  the  use  of  Scripture.  He  maintains  that  the  cano- 
nical books,  without  exception,  and  they  exclusively,  are  to  be 
used  as  authoritative  in  the  argument.  He  considers  Scripture 
as  an  organic  whole  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  ascribes  to  Scrip- 
ture in  all  its  parts  equal  authority.  But  he  intends  to  con- 
duct his  argument,  not  so  much  by  the  doctrines  of  Scripture, 
as  especially  by  the  facts  of  historical  development,  therein 
revealed.  In  doing  so,  he  maintains  that  he  must  carefully 
separate  between  the  fact  stated,  and  the  supposition  under 
which  it  is  narrated  ;  every  fact  is  to  be  viewed  in  its  histori- 
cal connection  ;  and  the  outward  form  also  (der  Ausdruck)  is  to 
be  regarded  as  essential ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  not  disregard 
the  Jewish  element  as  a  mere  form,  but  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
history  contained  in  Holy  Scripture  is  Jewish  ;  it  is  this  which 
makes  it  a  Holy  Scripture,  because  "  Israel  is  the  nation,  called 
by  God  to  have  a  history  of  salvation."  The  two  last  defini- 
tions we  receive  joyfully  against  the  theory  of  accommodation, 
yet  they  have  to  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  applied.  For, 
de  facto,  they  involve  a  question  of  no  less  importance  than 
this.  Is  the  method  adopted  by  the  church  of  old,  of  explaining 
the  Old  Testament  by  the  New,  to  be  retained  {vide  Ebrard, 
p.  20)  ?  Ebrard  not  merely  recognises  as  perfectly  legitimate 
the  method  of  Hofmann,  by  which  alone  it  was  possible  for 
the  latter  to  conduct  his  argument  against  substitution,  but 
even  adopts  it  in  his  refutation.  Hofmann' s  method  is  briefly 
this,  that  he  first  gives  an  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament 
view  of  the  Righteous  Man  and  his  suff'erings — the  real  object 
of  which  is,  to  render  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  {sit  venia  verbo) 
innocuous  by  his  acute  and  subtle  exegesis.  This  is  followed 
by  a  treatise  on  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices.  He  deduces 
them  from  Gen.  iii.,  the  power  given  to  man  to  kill  animals, 
in  order  to  cover  his  sinful  nakedness.  Every  sacrifice  is  an 
emanation  of  this  power,  and  at  the  same  time  a  payment,  to 
make  amends  for  sin.  He  designates  the  sacrifices  of  Abel  and 
Abraham,  the  Passover,  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  eco- 
nomy, as  peculiar  and  unique,  having  nothing  in  common 
with  the  sin-offerings,  and  finding  their  analogy  only  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ.  Having  thus  denied  the  vicarious  charac- 
ter of  the  sacrifices,  and  weakened  the  force  of  the  chief  Mes- 
sianic passages,  he  had  completed  the  more  important  half  of 
his  argument.     With  subtle  criticism,  boldness  in  his  gram- 
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matical  interpretations,  and  a  somewhat  harsh  rejection  of  the 
judgment  of  other  theologians,  he  proceeded,  always  employing 
the  results  of  his  Old  Testament  investigations  as  established 
and  solid,  to  the  exegesis  of  the  loci  classici  of  the  New.  Ebrard, 
as  stated  already,  adopted  Hofmann's  method,  and  for  this  very 
reason  his  refutation  is  not  always  successful.  His  intrepid 
opponent  could  attack  his  treatise  on  the  sacrifices  with  sharp 
weapons  and  certain  triumph — although  it  contains  many 
beautiful  and  true  thoughts,  and  is  correct  in  its  fundamental 
view.  We  refuse  from  the  very  outset  to  follow  Hofmann  in 
his  labyrinths,  and  purpose  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  positive 
and  direct  manner. 

With  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
we  believe  the  word  of  the  apostle,  2  Cor.  iii.  14,  "  Until  this 
day  remaineth  the  same  veil  untaken  away  in  the  reading  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  which  veil  is  done  away  in  Christ.''  It  is  to 
us  an  important  fact,  that  when  Christ  died,  the  veil  of  the 
temple  was  rent  in  twain.  We,  therefore,  take  the  same  view 
as|  Delitzsch,  according  to  whom  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices 
belong  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements  (Gal.  iv.  9),  and  are 
silent  types.  "  The  enigmatic  obscurity  of  the  shadows  has 
been  fully  dissipated  by  the  history  of  fulfilment.  Instead  of 
viewing  the  history  of  fulfilment  by  the  obscurity  of  the  shadow, 
should  we  not  rather  view  the  shadowy  type  by  the  sight  of 
the  mystery  unveiled  f  (L.  c.  736) ;  in  other  words,  while  we 
by  no  means  desire  to  force  the  New  Testament  ideas  upon 
the  Old,  we  read  the  Old  Testament  as  Christians,  finding  in 
it  a  promise,  a  fulness  of  truths  dimly  revealed,  resting  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  New,  but  receiving  its  light  only  from  Him 
who  is  the  Light. 

Hence  we  take  our  starting-point,  not  from  the  sacrifices, 
but  according  to  the  good  old  evangelical  and  Lutheran 
method,  from  justification,  and,  accordingly,  we  shall  first  in- 
quire after  the  fundamental  ideas,  on  which  the  doctrine  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  based,  and  shall  then  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  express  teaching  of  Scripture  on  the  work  of  Christ. 
As  a  supplement,  we  shall  treat  of  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices, 
the  importance  of  which,  we  think,  has  been  over-estimated  by 
Hofmann,  in  which  view  we  have  the  concurrence  of  Delitzsch 
and  Ebrard,  and  Thomasius  in  his  soteriology  (Zeitschrift  fur 
Protestantmus  und  Kircke,  1850)  ;  and  of  the  self-sacrifice  of 
the  servant  of  God  ;  and  conclude  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
soteriology  of  the  doctrinal  and  historical  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  writers. 

A.  The  Guilt  of  Sin  and  its  Atonement 
Hofmann  distinguishes  correctly  between  Human  and  Sa- 
tanic sin.     This  is  Scriptural.     According  to  the  Bible,  the 
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latter  is  excluded  from  all  possibility  of  forgiveness  (Jude  6). 
Man  has  the  choice  of  committing  sin  or  not,  but  he  has 
not  the  choice  whether  he  will  possess  the  consciousness  of  guilt 
or  not,  but  himself  acknowledges  that  punishment  should  be 
suffered  for  the  sin  committed  ;  and  seen  in  the  case  of  great 
criminals,  he  goes  out  to  meet  punishment,  and  feels  that  he 
who  has  sin  is  not  able  to  free  himself  from  its  guilt  and 
punishment/'  These  are  the  words  of  Marheinecke,  in  his 
"  Fundamental  Doctrines  of  Christian  Dogmatic ''  (p.  284, 
1819),  in  which  has  expressed  what  is  declared  in  those  models 
of  prayers,  (Dan.  xi.,  Psa.  li,  "  Written,  as  it  were,  to  illus- 
trate the  whole  doctrine  of  repentance,"  Lutz.  158).  While 
the  former  chapter,  Dan.  ix.  4-19,  dwells  more  on  the  univer- 
sality and  magnitude  of  sin  as  committed  against  the  righteous 
God,  and  his  greatness  and  majesty,  ver.  4.  The  prayer  of 
David  enters  rather  into  the  inward  depths.  In  it  we  see  the 
intense  longingof  the  sinful  heart  after  sacrifices  to  render  satis- 
faction to  God  (quite  apart  as  yet  from  the  idea  of  substitu- 
tion), and  likewise  the  insufficiency  of  the  same  to  the  anxious 
and  troubled  heart  which  offers  itself,  and  knows  well  that,  in 
order  to  live,  it  requires  forgiveness,  cleansing,  and  a  new 
spirit,  ver.  3,  4,  9,  11-13.  "Even  in  the  grossest  sinner,'*  as 
Marheinecke  observes,  "  (1.  c.)  conscience  is  so  sensitive  that  it 
rejects  everything  which  is  offered  to  soothe  it  as  deliverance 
from  punishment,  the  clemency  of  the  magistrate,  &c.  The 
only  thing  that  man  can  do  is  to  feel  a  desire  after  a  satisfac- 
tion which  he  is  not  able  to  offer,  a  divine  feeling  which  lives 
even  in  the  most  degraded  sinner. 

In  the  above  remarks  we  possess  already  the  Biblical  idea  of 
temporal  and  eternal  punishment,  as  well  as  of  the  atonement 
for  which  man  longs.  Eternal  punishment  is  the  penalty  corres- 
ponding to  sin,  and  that  anguish  of  soul  referred  to  above  is  the 
beginning  of  this  punishment  in  the  consciousness  of  man. 
Hence  this  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  a  punishment  arbitrarily 
fixed  by  God  ;  but  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  alienation 
from  God  (of  godlessness),positive  penalty  consists  in  the  avert- 
ing of  eternal  by  temporal  punishment.  The  punishment  of 
bodily  death  which  was  pronounced  against  man  in  Paradise 
is  an  illustration  of  a  principle  commonly  acted  upon  in  edu- 
cation. But  notice  carefully  that  no  penalty  was  able  to 
satisfy  man,  since  his  guilt,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
was  infinite.  In  order  that  his  soul  should  find  peace  he  re- 
quired an  atonement  corresponding  to  his  guilt,  an  infinite 
sacrifice  for  infinite  sin.  The  idea  of  infinity  excludes  that  of 
congruity ;  it  is  clear  that  the  relation  between  Christ's  suf- 
ferings and  the  endless  sufferings  deserved  cannot  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  an  arithmetical  proportion. 

Hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  ask  whether  Christ   has  in 
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reality  suiFered  as  much  as  we  have  deserved,  although 
his  endurance  of  the  anguish  of  hell  was  not  eternal.  For 
this  reason  we  shall  neitTier  inquire  with  some  whether  the 
infinity  of  dignity  counterbalances  that  of  duration,  nor  affirm 
with  others  that  the  infinite  duration  of  the  punishment  is 
not  an  essential  element,  (Ebrard,  1.  c.  62) ;  but  we  shall 
simply  keep  in  view  that  no  man  can  voluntarily  submit  to 
be  left  by  God  for  an  infinite  time,  and  that,  therefore,  infinite 
duration  cannot  be  the  substance  or  object  of  the  atoning  suf- 
fering/' The  very  idea  of  which  is  the  averting  of  that  which 
is  eternal  by  that  which  is  temporal/'  (Stahl  Fundamente 
einer  Christlichen  Philosophic.) 

Accordingly  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  guilt,  as  described 
in  Scripture,  demands  an  atonement  which  is  infinite  only  in 
quality. 

2.  The  Idea  of  Substitution. ^~Is  it  possible  that  one  person 
should  offer  satisfaction  in  a  spiritual,  moral  sense  for  another  ? 
Let  us  put  this  question  which,  in  my  mind,  is  inseparably 
connected  with  that  of  solidarity,  in  a  somewhat  different 
shape.  Is  it  possible  for  me  to  impute  to  myself,  or  to  have 
imputed  unto  me,  the  doing  and  suffering  of  another  who 
stands  in  a  spiritual  connection  with  me  ?  or  is  my  own  doing 
and  suffering  alone  available  ?* 

We  begin  with  a  striking  case  recorded  in  Exodus  xxxii. 
"  When  Israel,  through  their  idolatry,  had  drawn  down  upon 
themselves  the  judgment  of  destruction,  Moses  said,  verse  30,  'I 
will  go  up  unto  the  Lord,  perad venture  I  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  your  sin.'  Here  it  is  not  an  animal,  not  Aaron,  nor  a 
priest  like  him,  who  undertakes  the  atonement;  but  Moses 
himself,  the  type  of  the  New  Testament  Mediator.  And  how 
does  he  attempt  it  ?  By  offering  himself  before  the  wrath  of  Je- 
hovah and  entreating  him  to  blot  out  his  name  from  the  book 
of  Life."  (Delitzsch,  1.  c.  742).  This  fact  is  not  isolated,  but 
throughout  the  Bible  the  idea  is  prominent,  that  a  community 
in  which  good  or  evil  predominates,  stamps  its  character  on 
all  the  individuals  belonging  to  it.  The  good  element  in  such 
a  community,  be  it  of  a  nation,  or  a  family,  or  a  place,  or  even 
of  a  ship  (Jonah  i.),  represents  the  whole  body  as  pleasing  to 
God,  or  the  contrary,  as,  for  example,  Joshua  vii.,  where  all 
Israel  is  punished  on  account  of  Achan's  sin  ;-|*  likewise  Isaiah 

*  A  negative  answer  to  this  question  subverts  our  whole  Roman  and  German 
law  (a  point  which  ought  to  have  been  more  noticed  in  this  controversy)  for  in- 
stance, the  right  of  inheritance,  the  institution  of  a  nobility,  the  relation  between 
sovereign  and  people,  national  pride  and  patriotism.  We  are  grateful  to  men 
for  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  we  claim  the  results  of  our  father's  labours  as 
our  rightful  possession.  But  let  us  inquire  whether  this  view  is  taken  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

t  This  is  the  fundamental  ideaof  the  Greek  story  of  Oedipus  and  the  Roman 
story  of  Curtius. 
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xliii.  27,  **  Thy  first  father  hath  sinned,  and  thy  intercessors^ 
have  transgressed  against  me/'  God's  favour  as  well  as  his 
chastisements  are  extended  to  whole  families  and  nations, 
(Isaiah  liii.  11).  Entire  localities  are  rejected  or  pardoned  on 
account  of  a  single  individual  dwelling  there.  (Compare  also 
Gen.  xviii.  26  ;  Gen.  xx.  7-17  ;  1  Kings  xiii.  6.)  The  withered 
hand  of  Jeroboam  is  healed  through  the  intercession  of  a 
prophet.  Job  xlii.  8,  9,  Job's  friends  are  pardoned  on 
account  of  his  prayer.  The  idea  of  intercession,  so  frequent 
in  Scripture,  is  based  on  this  conception.* 

We  have  thus  been  led  to  the  impugned  doctrine  of  impu- 
tation in  a  twofold  way,  taking  both  times  the  subjective, 
human  aspect.  We  have  now  to  view  the  subject  from  the 
objective  or  theological  aspect,  and  to  inquire 

3.  Into  the  Conflict,  or  rather  Harmony,  between  Divine  Justice 
and  Love. — Thomasius  wrote,t  J  850,  the  following  words:  "The 
atonement  is  a  free  act  of  God  in  the  same  sense  as  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son.  God  did  not  re- 
quire the  existence  of  good  creatures  in  order  to  be  the  absolute 
and  ever  blessed  Living  One  ;  as  little  did  he  require  the  res- 
titution of  fallen  creatures."  In  the  year  1 85.S,  Hofmann  wrote 
thus : — '*  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  necessity  to  God,  from 
whom  and  through  whom  are  all  things,  to  cause  Jesus  to  die 
and  enter  through  sufi^erings  into  glory,  but  it  can  only  be 
based  on  his  purpose  of  mercy."  Thomasius  took  occasion, 
from  this  sentence,  to  write  against  Hofmann,  and  justly  ;  for 
with  the  one  it  was  merely  a  concession  to  a  traditional  mode 
of  speaking,  and  stood  isolated  :  with  Hofmann  it  became  a 

*  It  is  true  we  meet  "with  apparent  contradictions  as  Jer.  xv.  1.,  "  Though 
Moses  and  Samuel  stood  before  me,  yet  my  mind  could  not  be  toward  this 
people."  But  such  a  declaration  is  not  opposed  to  the  idea  itself,  but  only  to  its 
gross  abuse.  The  idea  itself  is  rooted  in  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  connected 
with  the  view  of  God's  holiness  as  opposed  to  evil,  and  of  his  mercy  and  faith- 
fulness to  the  righteous.  A  community  harbouring  anything  defiling  is  an 
abomination  before  Jehovah,  until  the  defiling  object  is  taken  away.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  mercy  is  from  generation  to  generation.  On  this  idea  are  based 
the  grand  views  and  universal  principles  of  Scripture;  thus  Abraham  is  chosen, 
and  in  him  his  descendants  as  the  object  of  divine  favour.  Afterwards  there  are 
constantly  further  separations  and  elections,  Ishmael  and  Esau  are  put  aside,  till 
the  chosen  Israel  stands  out  by  itself.  On  this  fundamental  idea  is  also  based 
the  great  argument  of  Romans  v.  Adam  is  representative  of  natural,  fallen 
humanity,  as  the  object  of  the  wrath  of  God  ;  in  Christ  is  represented  humanity 
pleasing  God.  He  is  the  principal  and  centre  of  that  community  ;  in  him  they 
are  accepted  by  the  Father.  The  most  frequent  use  made  of  this  idea  is  to  shew 
its  connection  with  the  longsuflFering  of  God,  with  his  forgiving  or  suspending 
punishment  for  a  certain  time  on  account  of  such  mediation.  However,  the  idea 
is  also  connected  with  real  forgiveness  of  sin,  efi*ecting  an  everlasting  salvation, 
and  leading  to  communion  with  God.  Of  course,  a  conformity  of  mind  between 
the  community  and  its  representative  and  substitute  is  effected,  but  this  it  is  not 
now  incumbent  on  us  to  consider. 

t  In  the  essay  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Protestantismus  und  Kirche,  vol  19, 
wherein  he  gave  a  Scriptural  defence  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  Christ's  work. 
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proposition,  from  which  he  drew  the  boldest  and  most  far- 
reaching  inferences.  If  we  look  more  closely  at  the  sentence, 
although  it  seems  that  a  negative  of  it  would  limit  God's 
liberty,  God  would  have  remained  God  even  if  all  men  had 
perished  for  ever  ;  yet  we  cannot  but  shrink  back  from  it  with 
horror,  and  we  perceive  that  we  must  lose  ourselves  in  endless 
collisions  and  dilemmas  if  we  take  strictly  abstract  views  of  the 
divine  attributes,  keeping  them  asunder  and  separate  with 
logical  consistency.  Ebrard  has  said  very  correctly :  "  Such 
an  abstract  standpoint  is  an  unreal  one.  According  to  his 
real  and  true  being,  God  does  not  exercise  justice  by  limiting 
himself  exclusively  to  his  right  as  Creator,  but  by  realising  his 
holy  will  of  love."  We  must  remember  from  the  very  outset, 
that  a  mechanical  outward  view  of  the  divine  attributes  de- 
stroys the  very  idea  of  Deity,  and  that  what  we  represent  as 
divine  attributes,  in  order  to  gain  a  more  vivid  and  accurate 
idea  of  his  Being,  are  yet  only  the  different  aspects  in  which 
God  appears  in  his  relation  to  different  persons.  '  Hear,  0 
Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  God.'  (This  requires  no 
further  Scriptural  proof.)  The  Bible  nowhere  speaks  of  divine 
attributes,  as  such,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  more  correct  to 
speak  of  the  harmony  than  the  conflict  or  discord  between  the 
righteousness  and  love  of  God,  and  to  view  them  as  co-efRcients 
rather  than  opposing  forces.  We  find  this  expressed  in  Hosea 
ii.  19,  "  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  for  ever ;  yea,  I  will 
betroth  thee  unto  me  in  righteousness,  and  in  judgment, 
and  in  lovingkindness,  and  in  mercies  :  I  will  betroth  thee 
unto  me  in  faithfulness,  and  (by  this  guidance  I  experience), 
thou  shalt  know  Jehovah."* 

Glory  and  holiness  are  the  fundamental  characteristics  in 
the  being  of  the  Eternal,  not  merely  in  himself,  but  also  in 
relation  to  the  man  whom  he  sanctifies,  in  order  to  make 
him  thereby  a  partaker  of  his  own  blessedness  :  "  I  shall  be 
your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people."  This  desire  of  the 
glorious,  holy,  and  blessed  God  to  receive  us  into  the  com- 
munion of  his  life,  and  thereby  to  enrich  us  with  substantial, 
eternal  blessings,  is  his  love.     Man  rejected  this  love,  turned 

*  Schneider  explains  these  verses  thus : — As  Jacob  obtained  Rachel  for  his 
wife  after  fourteen  years'  service,  as  David  wooed  the  king's  daughter  Michal  by 
being  Saul's  servant  and  risking  his  life  in  heroic  deeds ;  thus  the  Lord  purposes 
to  seek  his  adulterous  wife,  sunk  in  the  depths  of  misery  and  guilt — to  seek  her 
with  the  desire  of  love,  and  woo  her  with  the  most  precious  gift.  He  will 
gain  hereby  righteousness  (the  most  perfect  love  which  a  wooer  ought  to  pos- 
sess), with  judgment,  (a  fulfilment  of  all  the  conditions  which  are  fixed),  with 
loviagkindness,  condescending  in  gentleness  to  the  bride;  with  mercy,  taking 
upon  him  her  misery ;  with  faithfulness,  remaining  stedfast  to  death."  This  is 
a  prophecy  which  was  conceived  in  a  deeply  experienced,  believing  heart.  We 
shall  consider  it  as  a  centre,  and  gathering  around  it  similar  prophetic  passages, 
endeavour  to  unfold  the  deep  thoughts  contained  in  it. 
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away  from  God,  preferred  appearance  to  substance,  the  creature 
to  the  Creator,  the  world  to  God.     The  whole  of  Jeremiah 
sets  forth  this  truth,  especially  chap.  ii.  13  ;  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vii., 
xviii. ;  comp.  also  Isa,  i.  5 ;  Dan.  ix. ;  and  the  deep  words  of 
the  Saviour,  John  iii.  19.     Hereby  he  has   excluded  himself 
from  the  communion  of  love  and  life  with  God.     Thus  the 
wrath  of  God  is  aroused,  and  this  not  merely  as  we  have 
pointed  out  above  in  the  consciousness  of  the  sinner,  but  God 
himself  is  angry.     He  must  feel  wroth,  and  cause  those  who 
have  rejected  his  love  to  feel  what  they  have  done  for  their 
portion.      Ps.  v.  5,  "  The  foolish  shall  not  stand  in  thy  sight : 
thou  hatest  all  workers  of  iniquity.'*     Still  more  distinctly, 
Numb.  xxxi.  17;  Jer.  ii.  19  ;  Isa.  lix.   2,  which  last  passage 
emphasizes  the  objective  aspect  of  the  misery  of  sin.     Thus 
sin  is  a  real  wall  of  separation  between  God  and  man  ;  thus 
his  justice  demands,  and  his  justice  is  an  essential  attribute  of 
his  nature.  Whatever  way  we  may  define  this  attribute — whether 
with  Lutz,  "  God's  holy,  incomparably  unique  being  is  mani- 
fested thereby  in  all  relations  ;"  or  with  Ebrard,  "  that  re- 
lation of  God  the  judge  towards  men,  and  especially  to  sinners, 
according  to  which  he,  in  agreement  with  his  holiness,  causes 
sin  to  receive  its  merited  due ;"  or  with  Delitzsch,  "  the  agree- 
ment between  God's  actions  and  his  laws  ;"  or  simply  with 
Wahl,  '*  indoles  ejus,  qui  talis  est,  qualis  esse  debet  (vel  qui 
servat  bixriv) ; — the  result  arrived  at  remains  the  same,  viz.,  that 
justice  necessitates  punishment,  but  that  it  is  not  simply  pun- 
ishment, but  contains  another  element,  and  that  summum  jus 
would  be  summum  injurice.     What  this  other  element  is  it  is 
not  difficult  to  define.     "  What  is  God's  wrath  but  his  fiery 
zeal  and  jealousy  on  account  of  the  love  refused  to  him  ?  and 
what  is  his  zeal  and  jealousy  of  love  but  the  power  of  love, 
which,  overcoming  all  obstacles,  reconquers  for  itself  the  love 
refused  ?"  (L.  c.  722).     Every  faithful  pastor  is  able  from  his 
experience  to  understand  in  his  soul  this  definition.     In  wrath 
the  element  of  love  is  still  living,  the  desire  for  communion, 
and  thus  the  consuming  or  eternal  rejection   of  the   sinner 
would  by  no  means  correspond  to  divine  justice,  and  would 
leave  his  love  for  ever  unsatisfied.     Hence  he,  the  immutable 
God,  found  out  a  way — and  in  the  nature  of  his  being  this  was 
necessary — in  which  his  righteousness  was  fully  displayed,  that 
is,  in  which  wrath  and  love  met  together.     It  was  necessary 
that  he,  to  use  Paul's  expression,  being  just  should  justify,  or 
that  he  should  make  the  unjust,  curse-laden  a  just  and  guilt- 
delivered  man,   in  such   a  way  that  he  himself  remains  a 
righteous  judge  (Ebrard,  85).     The  manifestation   of  justice 
was  made  by  God  a  means  of  restoring  to  his  creatures  his 
love.     In  this  we  have  the  highest  reconciliation  of  righteous- 
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ness  and  love  In  God  (Delitzsch,  728).     This  is  the  highest  and 
purest  theodicy. 

We  have  thus  returned  to  our  starting  point.  This  is  the 
idea  expressed  by  Hosea,  that  God  wishes  to  be  known  by  his 
betrothed  people,  which  he  betrothed  unto  himself  with 
righteousness  and  in  judgment,  in  lovingkindness  and  in 
mercies.  Nor  is  this  an  isolated  passage  in  the  Old  Testament. 
As  early  as  Deut.  xxxi.  17,  we  meet  this  fundamental  thought, 
and  we  would  venture  to  conduct  the  Scripture  argument  ac- 
cording to  all  the  conditions  postulated  by  Hofmann  to  prove 
that  this  is  the  leading  idea  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  that  throughout  that  history  we  have  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  verse  :  I  have  loved  thee  with  an  everlasting  love  ; 
therefore  with  lovingkindness  have  I  drawn  thee.  Delitzsch 
has  most  strikingly  reminded  us  that  in  Moses'  Death  Song 
(Deut.  xxxii.),  the  whole  history  of  Israel  is  brought  before 
us  as  a  grand  theodicy,  shewing  how  God  in  chastisements 
restores  his  people  and  causes  them  to  experience  his  grace, 
and  (even  this  word  is  given)  reconciles  his  people.  As  it 
was  prophesied,  so  it  was  fulfilled :  "  for  the  Son  of  God 
wooed  as  a  Godman,  as  a  heavenly  Bridegroom,  his  bride, 
the  sinful  and  wretched  church,  and  confirmed  the  new  mar- 
riage-covenant for  eternity  with  the  blood  of  reconciliation," 
(Schmeider  in  Gerlach's  Bible,  v.  112). 

Thus  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  Apostle  Paul  ex- 
pressed the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  book  in  ver.  16, 
"  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,''  &;c.  This  theme 
he  immediately  proceeds  to  expound.  After  having  shewn 
that  Jews  and  Gentiles  have  by  their  own  guilt  fallen  into  sin, 
and  have  thus  without  excuse  become  subject  to  the  wrath  of 
God  (wherein  he  especially  shews  that  God  entrusted  his  reve- 
lation and  promises  to  the  Jews,  the  importance  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  faithfulness  of  God,  was  not  affected  by  the  sin  of 
Israel),  and  that  God's  dealings  with  them  only  aggravates 
their  culpability,  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  righteousness 
which  avails  before  God,  given  to  those  who  believe  in  Christ. 
*'  For  we  are  justified  without  works  by  grace,  through  the  re- 
demption which  was  made  by  Jesus  Christ,"  ver.  21-24.  In 
this  important  passage  we  find  the  same  idea  which  we  met  in 
the  Prophecies.  God  manifested  his  righteousness  in  this, 
that  he  was  righteous ;  that  is,  that  in  accordance  with  his 
holiness,  he  not  merely  testified  against  sin,  but  that  he  pun- 
ished it,  and  in  doing  so  made  the  unjust  just.  And  that 
which  accelerated  this  was  the  '^ra^idig.  For  hitherto  he  had, 
conscious  of  his  decree,  passed  over  sin.  But  this  could  not 
continue,  else  God's  holiness  would  not  have  been  asserted, 
and  sin  increasing  on  earth,  would  have  produced  a  state  of 
confusion  and  evil  which  would  have  obscured  God's  omnipo- 
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tence  and  ivisdom  to  the  view  of  man.  Hence  it  was  both 
Divine  necessity  and  will — the  two  are  one  in  God — dixd^eiv 
TLOLi  djxaiovv.  In  what  manner  was  this  effected  ?  'Tr^oe^iTo  %^/(rr6i/ 
iXaerrj^iov.  Several  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  word 
;xatfr%ov.  I  think,  however,  that  Tholuck  (Romans,  1st  edit,  155) 
has  shewn  that  the  best  exposition  of  the  word  iXaarri^iov,  is  the 
covering  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant ;  mercy-seat.  The  word  does 
not  belong  to  the  Biblical  terminology  of  sacrifice.  Scripture, 
when  sipeokingof  vidimapiacularis,  uses  the  expression  sin-offer- 
ing, or  trespass-offering.  The  expression  is  taken  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  which  thus  translates  /T13D.  In  the  New  Testament, 
besides  the  passage  in  Romans,  it  occurs  only  Heb.  ix.  5,  where 
it  is  admitted  by  all  to  mean  *'  mercy-seat."  Wahl  has  sug- 
gested it  to  be  ikccarri^iov^  as  mascul.  gen.,  which  Hofmann  him- 
self has  rejected  as  perfectly  unjustifiable  (II.  A.  226).  The 
cover  of  the  ark  covered  the  accusing  law  ;  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment blood  was  sprinkled  on  it,  and  thus  the  people  were 
atoned  for.  What  was  prefigured  by  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  on  the  mercy-seat,  is  fulfilled  in  Christ  "  in  His  blood  is 
the  atonement."  He  has  covered  with  His  blood  the  accusing 
law.  Thus  Christ  became  our  righteousness, 'of  course  subjec- 
tively through,  or  by  means  of  faith.  But  He  is  our  righteous- 
ness in  His  blood,  and  this  is  equally  asserted,  whether  with 
the  Fathers  we  explain  'ff^oi^^ro  to  refer  to  a  purpose  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  ;  or,  adopting  the  classical  use  of  the 
word,  we  translate  with  Tholuck,  "  ad  spectandum  proponere," 
that  is,  see  in  it  a  collocation,  or  compositio  funeris ;  or  with 
Ebrard,  are  guided  by  the  circumstance  that  riki^at  has  through- 
out nearly  lost  its  medial  signification.  Hofmann's  exposition, 
we  think  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  exhaust  the 
meaning  of  the  passage.  He  says  :  "  We  are  justified,  in  the 
first  place,  as  a  free  gift ;  that  is  to  say,  not  as  if  it  was  an 
acknowledgment  of  what  we  are,  which  we  could  claim ; 
secondly,  by  God's  grace  ;  that  means,  that  we  did  nothing 
which  rendered  it  necessary  in  God  to  acknowledge  us  as 
righteous ;  and,  thirdly,  by  means  of  the  redemption,  which 
came  in  the  person  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  therefore  so  that  our 
conduct  did  not  influence  God's  relation  to  us.''  We  could 
add  to  this,  that  our  redemption  is  in  Christ  Jesus  by  the 
shedding  of  Hs  blood  for  our  atonement,  because  God  cannot 
allow  sin  to  remain  unpunished,  because  His  blood  covers  our 
sin  and  guilt,  as  it  was  shed  by  Christ  for  us  in  our  stead. 

Our  passage,  which  becomes  still  clearer  by  comparing  the 
parallel  passage,  1  John  ii.  2,  contains  thus  a  declaration  of 
divine  punitive  justice  and  of  substitution.  In  like  manner, 
we  find  the  same  assertion  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Th  fin  yvowa  afLu^iav 
iwre^  ilfim  afia^riav  e^jjtfgv,  hot  ^/MiTg  yev<*)fiida,_dixaio<fvv7)  ^iov  ev  avrf- 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  about  this,  if  we  can  prove  that  \iir^  sig- 
nifies substitution,  or  may  have  this  signification  (Hof.  II.  A. 
218).  Although  the  question  is  of  extreme  importaoce,  can- 
dour compels  us  to  state  that  it  is  not  definitely  settled  among 
theologians.*  Thus  Winer  admits  :  "  In  most  cases,  the  person 
who  acts  for  the  benefit  of  another  becomes  his  substitute 
(tritt  fiir  ihn  ein),and  therefore  w-n-e^  occasionally  borders  closely 
•on  avTi"  Still  he  warns  against  identifying  the  two,  and  says : 
"Adhere  to  the  apostolical  expression,  He  died  for  us," 
(Winer,  p.  458).  Wahl.  ii.  589,  refers  to  Passow,  Matthias, 
Fischer,  and  Hermann,  and  translates  u*sg  =  loco  uhi  noSy 
"  instead  of."  A  very  important  argument  has  been  adduced 
by  Delitzsch,  that  i'-a-g^  is  rendered  in  Oriental  translations  by 
particles  of  substitution  (5th  Appendix  to  his  Commentary  on 
Hebrews). 

According  to  the  context  the  verse  affirms :  Reconciliation, 
in  the  first  place,  does  not  mean  that  God  has  turned  us  to 
himself,  but  that  he  has  again  turned  to  us  his  holy  counte- 
nance in  mercy.  This  he  was  able  to  do  in  accordance  with 
his  character,  after  Christ  had  offered  a  sacrifice  for  us.  Out  of 
his  overflowing  mercy  there  proceeds  now  the  call  to  the  world, 
"  Come,  and  be  reconciled  to  God."  The  substance  and  ground 
of  reconciliation  is  explained  from  the  21st  verse.  God  has 
made  the  sinless  One  to  be  sin,  that  is,  laid  upon  him  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin.  It  is  not  as  an  event  of  historical  necessity 
that  sin  came  upon  him ;  this  could  never  by  any  means  be 
expressed,  "  He  has  made  him  to  be  sin  ;"  it  is  not,  moreover, 
that  the  sinless  One  was  regarded  as  a  sinner,  but  he  was  made 
sin ;  that  is,  the  sin  of  the  world  was  represented  in  him,  and 
in  its  character  of  guilt  concentrated  in  him.  Thus  he  was  a 
substitute  for  the  whole  of  humanity,  took  upon  him  their  sin, 
bore  their  guilt,  and  reconciles  sinners  to  God  in  this  manner, 
that  they,  united  to  him  by  faith,  appropriating  by  faifh  his 
merit,  become  thus  righteous,  or  the  righteousness,  which 
(according  to  Luther's  bold  translation)  avails  before  God. 

Still  more  definitely  the  same  view  is  expressed  in  Gal.  iii.  13 
(referring  to  John  iii.  14,  Deut.  xxi.  .35),  X^iarhg  rif^ag  s^riy6^a<5iv 
BTC  rv\i   xccTu^ccg   rou  vhfiou  ysvofjbsvog  vTsg  ^fiuv  xard^a  8ori   y'iy^OL'xrat 

*  Oi)^  u-rrg^  ri^g  ^oXswj  e/Vg/P  hmarai  aXX'  s'rri  roiig  gvfffflrovg  xai 
Q[jjO<f'7r6vdoug  ^gXsrc?.  Aeschines  writes,  ^^  ^vi^^x  ^"^^  ^ouS'  dvdpog. 
Euripides  and  Demosthenes  say,  syu>  roD^'  V'js^  gou  TOirjgM,  These  examples 
are  adduced  by  Kriiger  in  his  Grammar  (p.  533),  to  shew  that  u^gp  may  also 
mean  "  instead."  Still  more  striking  are  the  examples  adduced  by  Jacobitz 
and  Sailer  (Dictionary,  II.  p.  1469),  for  the  significations  "  for,"  •*  instead,"  "  in 
the  name  of."  gyu  y^g^  ^oy  uTTox^ivov/j^at ,  Plato,  Gorg.,  and  in  the  Anabasis, 
vii.  7,  Medoaades  appears  in  the  Greek  camp,  announcing  himself  as  a  messen- 
ger and  plenipotentiary  of  Seuthes,  and  saying,  <TPoiksyofitSV  v/mTv  syut  re  itTzp 
Sgu^ou  xccL 
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iTixurd^arog  <7rug  6  x^sfid/xevog  hi:}  giXou-  Chrysostom  explains:  As 
when  a  person  is  condemned  to  death,  and  another  offers  him- 
self, though  innocent,  to  die  in  his  stead,  and  thus  delivers 
him  from  punishment;  thus  has  Christ  acted  to  us ;  for  since 
he  himself  was  not  a  transgressor,  he  took  upon  him  in  their 
stead  the  curse  of  him  that  hangeth  on  a  tree,  in  order  to  re- 
deem the  transgressors.  Egayoga^?/v  signifies,  "  redimere 
liberandi  sensu,''  to  free  by  buying,  to  buy  out  of;  Hofmann, 
in  a  very  artificial  and  arbitrary  way,  explains  it  as  signifying, 
"  a  liberation  which  costs  a  person  something/'  Much  better 
is  Luther  in  his  Shorter  Catechism — "  gained,  obtained  us  by 
merit/'  Christ  has  bought  us  free  from  the  curse  of  the  law 
by  paying  the  full  price,  by  becoming  a  curse  for  us,  that  is, 
by  taking  our  curse  upon  him.  Here  Christ's  stepping  into 
our  curse  involves  so  clearly  the  idea  of  substitution,  that  we 
feel  quite  independent  of  the  "  u'^g^  ry/xsov/'  But  if  we  view  this 
verse,  and  2  Cor.  v.  21,  in  connection  with  Rom.  vi.  1,  vii.  6, 
and  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  reproach  of  the  punishment  of  the 
cross,  when  he  hung,  laden  with  the  whole  guilt  of  the  people, 
between  heaven  and  earth,  we  shall  see  clearly,  that  the  pun- 
ishment and  the  curse,  which  came  upon  Christ,  are  by  no 
means  to  be  regarded  as  an  earthly,  human  punishment  in- 
flicted by  his  enemies,  but  as  a  punishment  inflicted  on  him 
by  God  himself;  for  only  in  this  way  was  it  possible  that  it 
should  take  from  us  the  punishment  of  God  which  threatened 
us"  (Gerlach).  We  remind  the  reader  again,  that  the  anguish 
of  this  suffering  was  infinite  in  its  quality. 

We  have  hitherto  observed  the  order  in  which  Hofmann  and 
Ebrard  treat  the  subject.  The  former  passes  from  Galatians 
to  a  very  full  exposition  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  Colossians 
(241-267),  especially  of  i.  1 8-20,  and  ii.  14,  with  the  parallel 
passage  Eph.  ii.  14,  &c.  Let  us  combine  with  these  two  pas- 
sages a  third,  Heb.  x.  19.  In  these  three  verses,  which  announce 
the  same  truth,  we  have  an  abundant  and  rich  declaration  of 
all  the  ideas  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  develop,  and  they 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  stating  again,  that  the  doctrine  of  our 
church  on  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ  contains  a  rich  trea- 
sure of  thought,  and  yet  is  not  able  to  comprehend  all  that  is 
contained  in  our  Christology. 

We,  thus  writes  the  disciple  of  the  apostle,*  required  sacri- 
fices, but  we  found  not  satisfaction  in  any  of  them  ;  we  had 
therefore  no  access  to  God,  no  entrance  into  the  holy  of  holies. 
Then  the  thick  veil  was  rent,,  and  a  way  new — hitherto  not 
opened,  and  living,  life-giving— into  the  sanctuary  was  given 
to  us.     It  is  the  way  which  the  word  of  Christ  points  out : 


^  The  author  evidently,  and  we  think  incorrectly,  supposes  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  to  be  written,  not  by  Paul,  but  by  a  disciple  of  Paul. 
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The  Father  himself  loveth  you.  He  loves  us  in  his  Son,  and 
in  him  alone  we  have  the  way  to  the  Father.  ^  But  the  veil  is 
his  flesh  (we  have  here  the  same  fulness  of  images,  as  when 
Christ  calls  himself  the  door  and  the  shepherd,  when  he  is  re- 
presented as  priest  and  sacrifice,  when  his  blood,  or  rather  he 
in  his  blood,  is  the  mercy-seat  sprinkled  with  blood).  The 
flesh  had  formerly  been  the  wall  of  separation,  but  through 
Christ's  flesh  we  are  spiritual  men,  and  we  enter  into  life,  in 
the  truest  sense,  in  his  fi'esh. 

Gentiles  and  Jews,  the  passage  in  Ephesians  declares,  were 
without  blessedness.  The  former  had  not  heard  anything 
about  God  ;  their  idolatry  was  a  consequence  of  their  guilty 
apostasy  from  the  Creator.  As  for  the  latter,  the  law,  which 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  fulfil,  was  a  wall  of  separation 
between  them  and  God,  but  their  transgression  worked  the 
wrath  of  God  (Rom.  iv.  15),  that  is,  enmity  of  God  against 
man ;  but  Christ  satisfying  the  law  in  our  stead,  and  abolish- 
ing on  the  cross  the  enmity  of  God  against  us,  and  thus  recon- 
ciling God  to  us — abolished  the  law — in  so  far  as  it  consisted 
in  commands  and  ordinances,  not  in  its  essence  and  reality — 
broke  down  the  wall  of  separation,  and  while  we  received  of 
him  to  take  hold  by  faith  of  our  righteousness,  he  became  him- 
self our  peace,  and  we  Gentiles  and  Jews,  both  reconciled  in 
one  body,  became  one.  To  use  Chrysostom's  words,  Silver  and 
lead  were  melted  together  into  gold,  or  servants  and  adopted 
children  became  by  a  new  birth  children  and  heirs. 

And  finally,  for  now  we  understand  clearly  the  force  of  Col. 
ii.  14,  the  oath  of  the  Israelites,  "All  that  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  will  we  do"  (Exod.  xix.  8)  became  a  Xs/g^y^a^ov  ro7g 
Ujij^adi,  testifying  against  Israel,  and  shutting  against  them 
salvation,  access  to  God.  This  writing,  the  letter  of  debt,  and 
therefore  the  debt  itself  God  blotted  out,  taking  it  out  of  the 
way,  and  nailing  it  to  the  cross.  Surely  it  is  only  by  a  round- 
about notice  from  Tacitus,*  that  the  Romans  affixed  procla- 
mations to  the  gallows,  that  it  is  possible  to  remove  from  the 
text  the  two  facts :  That  Christ  bore  the  penalty  of  our  sin  in 
our  stead,  and  that  God  had  inflicted  this  punishment  upon 
him  (Hof  ii.,  A.  255,  whereof  in  Ebrard,  89,  a  striking  refuta- 
tion). The  unprejudiced  student  of  Scripture,  comparing  these 
New  Testament  passages  with  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  will 
see,  that  also  in  the  doctrine  of  God's  wrath,  love,  and  justice, 
and  his  dealings  with  man,  according  to  these  attributes,  the 
expectation  and  desire  of  the  old  fathers  and  their  prophecies 
were  fulfilled  in  power  and  glory  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

*  The  passage  of  Tacitus  referred  to,  is  this  (iv.  40),  "  Turn  sorte  ducti,  per 
quos  redderentur  bello  rapta  quique  ©ra,  legiuu  vetnstate  delapsa  noscerent 
figerentque 
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B.  The  Sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Self-sacrifice  of 
the  Servant  of  God. 

1.  The  Sacrifices-^**  Suppose  that  it  could  be  proved  satis- 
factorily that  to  the  Old  Testament  sacrificial  rites  the  idea  of 
vicarious  suffering  and  punishment  was  entirely  foreign,  and 
that  these  sacrifices  were  merely  offered  as  a  kind  of  reparation, 
it  could  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
had  not  the  character  of  vicarious  punishment/'  We  can  ap- 
propriate these  words  of  Ebrard  with  even  a  better  right  than 
himself,  since  our  consideration  of  the  sacrifices  is  preceded 
by  the  proof,  that  Christ's  sufferings  are  viewed  in  Scripture 
as  of  a  vicarious  nature.  We  take  the  liberty  of  premising 
another  striking  observation  of  the  same  theologian.  He  asks, 
whether,  on  the  supposition  that  the  sacrifice  was  a  mere 
offering,  it  would  not  have  been  more  appropriate  to  cherish 
and  nourish  the  animals,  so  that  God  might  be  delighted  with 
their  beauty,  as  the  Greeks  kept  peacocks  for  Here,  and  swans 
for  Helios,  the  Persians  and  Germans  the  horses  sacred  to 
the  sun.  Why  were  the  animals  slain,  and  for  what  purpose  ? 
to  refer  at  once  to  the  most  important  element — the  shedding 
of  blood. 

Let  us  realise  the  ritual.  It  is  important  to  remember  that, 
in  Leviticus,  sacrifices  are  not  called  into  existence  for  the  first 
time ;  but  what  had  existed  for  a  long  time,  proceeding  from 
the  deepest  wants  of  man,  was  only  regulated  and  directed  into 
the  legitimate  channel,  with  distinct  reference  to  the  dangers 
to  true  religion  which  are  connected  with  this  service,  con- 
cerning which  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets  contain  repeated 
warnings. 

The  most  important  sacrifice  is  n^^  commonly  rendered  in 

our  translation  "  burnt-offering,"  and  (sometimes  following  the 
LXX)  '*  whole  burnt-offering  ''  described  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Leviticus.  A  male  without  blemish  had  to  be  offered  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  the  person 
bringing  it  shall  put  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  burnt- 
offering,  and  it  shall  be  accepted  for  him  to  made  atonement 
for  him.  •j'^y  "ISD*?  "6  i^5J*131-  Then  he  kills  r\xW  the  animal, 
and  the  priests,  Aaron's  son,  shall  bring  the  blood  and  sprinkle 
it  round  about  the  altar,  that  is,  by  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 
Then  the  different  parts  are  laid  in  order  by  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
the  inwards  and  legs  are  washed  in  water  before  they  are 
burned.  The  peculiarity  of  this  offering,whichwas  brought  daily 
and  repeated  on  every  solemn  occasion,  consisted  in  the  burning 
of  the  whole  animal.  As  sanctification  is  connected  with  the 
orgiveness  of  sin,  so  XXH^^  succeeds  the  burnt-offering.  The 
sacrifice  of  Cain  and  Abel  are  designated  by  this  word ;  after 
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the  institution  of  Lev.  ii.,  it  consisted  in  the  bloodless  meat 
and  drink-offering,  the  principal  form  of  which  is  represented 
by  the  shewbread  of  the  tabernacle. 

A  special  kind  of  burnt-offering  was  the  Q'^Jt^  ( radix 
Ub^  to  be  perfect,  complete)  which  was  not  wholly  burnt, 
Lev.  iii.,  commonly  called  thank-offering,*  (which  name,  how- 
ever, does  not  exhaust  its  meaning,  Judges  xx.  26),  and  to  the 
exposition  of  which  Hofmann  has  contributed  very  materially, 
ii.  A.  p.  145.     The  process  was  the  same  as  above. 

Finally,  with  reference  to  single  sins,  and  the  guilt  arising 
from  sins  committed  unintentionally  or  unconsciously,  the  law 
ordains  sin  and  trespass -offerings  with  various  rituals  (O]^^ 
and  /iJ^ton)j  concerning  which  we  are  indebted  to  Hofmann's 
valuable  remark.  In  the  offering  of  these  also  (described  in 
Lev.  iv.  v.),  the  three  acts  of  imposition  of  the  hand,  killing, 
and  sprinkling,  take  place  at  the  commencement. 

We  find  the  key  to  the  whole  institution  in  the  well-known 
verse.  Lev.  xvii.  11.,  "  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood  ; 
and  I  have  given  it  unto  you  upon  the  altar,  to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  your  souls :  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atone- 
ment for  the  soul. 

Before  Hofmann,  all  exegetical  writers  gave  very  much  the 
same  exposition  of  these  words.  That  of  Gerlach  may  be  quoted  as 
expressing  the  prevailing  view.  "  This  blood  is  an  atonement 
through  the  soul ;  the  soul,  which  lives  in  the  blood,  is  the 
ransom — the  atoning  element.''  Connecting  the  words  with 
the  subsequent,  we  obtain  this  meaning :  ''  The  soul  is  the 
seat  of  desires  and  feelings,  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and,  in  this 
manner,  the  seat  of  sin  in  the  individual,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  that  which  receives  first  the  punishment  of  sin,  misery, 
and  death.  The  soul  is,  however,  while  connected  with  the 
body,  in  the  blood  ;  the  blood  is  the  animating  element  of  the 
body — with  its  shedding  forth  life  ceases.  The  guiltless  soul 
of  the  animal,  which  lives  in  its  blood,  is  given  by  God  to  the 
sinner  instead  of  the  guilt-laden  human  soul  as  an  atonement, 
so  that,  when  its  life  flows  forth  in  blood  unto  death,  the 
punishment  of  sin  is  taken  away  from  man." 

The  first  difference  among  theologians  was  occasioned  by 
the  pre-eminence  which  Bahr  and  Kurtz  assigned  to  the  idea 
of  atonement,  even  in  the  thank  and  peace-ofterings,  attach- 
ing very  little  importance  to  the  meat-offerings.  Through 
Bahr  this  view  found  its  way  into  exegetical  and  dogmatical 
works  ;  through  Kurtz,  into  more  popular  religious  compendia, 
(beside  his  own).  This  view  was  satisfactorilly  refuted  by 
Thalhofer  on  the  unbloody  sacrifices  (1848),  Hengstenberg, 
Keil,  and  latterly  Hofmann  and  Delitzsch.     We  have  referred 

*  Luther's  translation.     Peace-offering  is  in  our  version. — Tr. 
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to  this  subject  (i.  A.  4).  The  second  difference  is,  that  while 
Gerlach,  Keil,  and  Bahr  maintain  that  the  sacrifice  had  a 
symbolic  signification,  and  more  especially  that  it  symbolised 
substitution  ;  Kurtz,  Delitzsch,  and  Ebrard  in  general  ascribe 
to  itself  a  substitutionary  character. 

In  deciding  this  question  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  con- 
sider the  meaning  of  the  laying  on  of  the  hand,  which  is  ex- 
plained in  Lev.  xvi.  21,  a  passage  disregarded  by  Hofmann. 
The  laying  on  of  the  hand  is  a  symbol  of  communication. 
The  benediction  which  a  person  gives,  it  is  doubtless  true,  is 
not  thereby  taken  away  from  himself,  but  this  is  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  living  and  life-spreading  gift ;  but  if  a 
person  gives  away  anything  that  is  dead,  he  certainly  is  freed 
from  it,  and  Ebrard  is  perfectly  right  in  his  assertion,  that 
even  were  the  person  who  communicates  to  retain  his  guilt, 
(which  is  not  the  case),  yet  the  object  on  which  he  laid  his 
hand  would  be  thereby  laden  with  the  guilt  of  another. 
Secondly,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  offering  of  the 
animal,  stress  is  laid  not  so  much  on  the  putting  to  death 
as  on  its  being  slaughtered,  and  in  this  it  was  a  matter  of  in- 
difference who  actually  performed  it.  It  was  ordained,  how- 
ever, that  it  should  be  the  person  offering,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tresspass-offering.  Lev.  v.  8.  The  slaying  itself  appears 
unessential  among  the  three  acts  which  had  to  precede  the 
offering,  the  sprinkling  or  shedding  of  blood,  in  which  is  the 
soul  of  the  animal  laden  with  the  guilt  of  the  offerer,  formed 
the  most  important  part. 

This  blood  is  given  ^^^IDOV  "TDD  signifies  to  cover,  or  as 
Gesenius  explains  it,  to  cover  guilt,  hence  forgive.  The  German 
idiom'  leads  us  to  think  of  the  debt  as  the  object  covered  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew,  it  is  the  debtor,  the  guilty  person,  who 
is  covered.  We  must  also  reject  the  interpretation  of  the  term 
by  "^35,  ransom,  which  is  itself  a  derivatum,  because  it  is  never 

referred  to  sacrifice.  Common  sense  teaches  us  that  no  per- 
son can  cover  himself,  and  that  the  thing  which  covers 
him  cannot  be  a  symbol  of  himself,  but  must  refer  to  some 
third  object.     And  thus  it  is  clear  that  -72)3,  as  used  in  Num. 

xvii.  11 — (atonement  after  rebellion)  ;  Num.  xxxv.  33 — (death 
of  the  murderer) ;  Num.  xxv.  11 — (zeal  of  Phinehas),  denotes 
the  element  of  substitution  in  sacrifice.  The  sinner  reconciled 
to  God  brings  an  offering  and  he  is  reconciled,  because  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifice  was  offered  as  a  substitute.  It  is  nowhere 
said,  of  course,  that  between  this  atonement  and  sin  there  sub- 
sisted an  adequate  proportion  (congruity),  and  hence  it  con- 
stantly pointed  to  that  which  is  to  come.  But  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  **  I  have  given  it  to  you,  to  make  atonement  for  your 
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souls  "  constituted  its  right,  Lev.  xvii.  1 1.  According  to  God's 
will  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices  were  to  be  silent  types,  the 
meaning  of  which  were  yet,  though  vaguely,  understood  by  the 
people,  and  which  were  to  form  afterwards  a  point  of  con- 
nection for  the  right  understanding  of  the  sacrifice  on  Gol- 
gotha. This  true,  perfect,  and  exhaustive  sacrifice  thus  formed 
the  adequate  antitype  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  old  covenant. 

This  appears  even  from  a  view  of  the  external  procedure. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  killing,  the  atoning  through  the  blood, 
and  offering,  are  three  consecutive  acts  ;  on  Golgotha  the  atone- 
ment is  made  by  Christ's  offering  himself  in  the  death  of  the 
Cross.  In  the  old  covenant  there  were  two  separate  places  ; 
here  the  sacrifice  is  perfected  in  one  place.  In  this  one  offering 
are  perfected  all  the  various  offerings — expiatio,  mulcta,  oblatio, 
conciliatio.  The  sacrifice  of  the  covenant  (Exod.  xxiv.),  the 
sacrifice  of  consecration  (Lev.  viii.,  Bev.  i.  5),  are  united  in 
Him,  whom  with  Paul  we  call  our  Passover  (I  Cor.  v.  7). 

Delitzsch  (to  whose  whole  Commentary  on  Hebrews  we  refer) 
thus  sums  up  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  sacrifice  to  the 
one  sacrifice  of  the  New  :  "  We  must  distinguish  carefully 
between  the  typical  import  and  the  ritual  meaning  of  the  Old 
Testament  sacrifices.  The  former  belonged  to  the  future  his- 
tory, the  latter  to  the  present  time.  The  connecting  link 
between  the  two  is  the  blood,  which  is  vicarious  both  in  type 
and  antitype.  But  whereas  in  the  type  the  blood  is  exclusively 
the  atoning  element,  it  is  not  so  in  the  anti-type ;  but  Christ's 
offering  of  Himself  as  'x^oacpo^a  rov  tfw/xarog  (Heb.  x.  10,  Eph.  v. 
2),  and  hence  the  atonement  is  to  be  sought  in  Christ's  self- 
sacrifice,  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  various  elements,  embracing 
even  Christ's  whole  life,  suffering,  and  death,  which  atonement 
is  also  our  sanctification,  and,  both  together,  our  perfection, 
(p.  745). 

2.  The  Self-sacrifice  of  the  Righteous  Servant  of  God. — 
The  Old  Testament  sacrifice  is  not  merely  a  silent  type ;  we 
find  that  the  grand  fulfilment  of  what  was  given  by  God  in  a 
figure,  was  seen  afar  off  by  the  prophets.  Far  higher  and 
clearer  than  the  isolated  indications  which  we  meet  in  the  40th 
and  110th  Psalm,  is  the  wonderful  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (chaps. 
xl.-lxvi),  the  Crown  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  in  this  prophecy 
again  we  find,  that  the  glory  of  every  other  being  is  eclipsed  by 
that  bright  "  description  of  the  servant  of  God,  in  whom  Israel 
is  to  be  glorified  before  all  the  nations.  This  servant  of  the 
Lord,  the  purest  reflection  of  the  true  Israel,  with  whom  the 
promises  of  God's  redemption  of  the  world  were  connected  from 
eternity,  is  a  concrete  definite  person,  the  bearer  and  fulfiller  of 
Messianic  hope,  atoner,  and  redeemer  from  sin  and  death, 
teaching,  and  suffering,  and  dying  instead  of  the  guilty,  mediator 
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of  a  new  covenant  of  grace,  and  a  never-ending  view  of  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  in  a  Jerusalem  transfigured  by  the 
light  of  God,  through  whose  ever-open  gates  all  Gentiles  and 
their  kings  shall  enter,  to  bring  their  treasures  and  lay  them 
down  as  homage  before  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  before  whom 
every  knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue  shall  swear/'  (Umbreit 
in  Herzog's  Realencyc.  vl  519.)  The  wondrous  beauty  of  this 
prophetic  book  lies  in  the  contrast  between  the  gloom  of  death 
and  the  exulting  joy  in  the  triumph  of  the  Eternal ;  and  Isaiah, 
after  having  declared  that  all  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the 
salvation  ©four  God  (lii.  11),  actually  leads  us  to  the  "death- 
bed of  the  servant  of  God,"  through  whose  death  alone  salvation 
can  come  to  man.  It  cannot  be  explained  away  that  the  4th 
and  5th  verses  of  the  53d  chapter  assert  that  this  death  is 
vicarious  and  imposed  by  God.* 

But  who  is  this  servant  of  God  ?  We  answer  confidently,  the 
Messiah.  We  repel  Hofmann's  obscure  subtleties,  and  refer  to 
the  proof  which  has  often  been  given  in  a  scientific  form 
(latterly  by  Oehler). 

We  must,  however,  admit  that  even  Luther  mentions  an 
interpretation,  which  refers  the  servant  of  God  to  Israel 
purified.  In  modern  times,  Lutz  has  given  the  most  lucid 
exposition  of  this  view  ;  but  he  combines  it  with  a  new  view  of 
the  Messianic  character  of  the  Old  and  its  connection  with  the 
New  :  * 

If  the  question  be  asked.  Whence  this  agreement  between  the 

*  "  But  he  bore  our  sicknesses  and  our  pains ;  he  took  them  upon  himself, 
though  we  did  esteem  him  punished,  smitten  of  God  and  afflicted.  But  he  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  punishment  lay  upon 
him  for  our  salvation,  and  through  his  stripes  we  are  healed  All  we  like  sheep 
have  gone  astray,  every  one  went  his  own  way  ;  but  Jehovah  hath  caused  the 
guilt  of  us  all  to  fall  upon  him."  (De  Wette's  transl.)  Hofmann  endeavours  to 
weaken  the  force  of  V/jV  I^D'^Q'^/ty  *1D"1D  ^7  explaining  it  to  mean  a  connec- 
tion in  deed,  by  which  others  are  convinced  of  their  sin,  '  an  instruction  which 
does  not  necessarily  improve,  but  may  only  convince,'  (ii.  A,  132.)  But  "JD'ID 
means  simply  'chastisement  of  a  child  by  its  father,  of  men  by  God.'  And  the 
person,  on  whom  chastisement  is  put,  feels  it ;  he.  and  not  others,  is  punished  by 
his  pain ;  only  in  a  secondary  sense  is  this  possibly  implied.  Delitzsch  is  there- 
fore justified  in  saying,  '  It  is  impossible  to  find  in  Hebrew  a  more  distinct  ex- 
pression for  the  idea  of  poena  vicaria.'  " 

t  "  In  the  Old  Testament  the  economy  of  salvation  is  regarded  as  fulfilled  in 
the  idea  of  Israel,  viewed  collectively  as  a  nation,  and  viewed  separately  as  indi- 
viduals living  as  representatives  of  the  idea.  Jefus,  in  his  person  and  work, 
exactly  corresponds  to  this  idea  and  fulfils  it."  Lutz  refers  this  especially  to  the 
52d  and  53d  chapters  of  Isaiah.  And  as  I  concluded  the  last  section  with  the 
saying  of  a  Lutheran  divine,  so  I  feel  the  greatest  joy  to  be  able  to  sum  up  the 
present  with  the  word  of  this  faithful  reformed  theologian,  expressing  the  same 
thought :  "  Here  we  stand  at  the  very  point  where  revelation  and  history  meet. 
Essentially  all  events  (in  Christ's  suffering)  coincide  with  prophecy,  but  in 
reality  the  actual  manifestation  was  much  more  glorious  and  wonderful."  (1.  c. 
398-401). 
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Lutheran  and  Reformed  Confession  in  their  view  of  this  cardinal 
point,  the  answer  is,  Because  their  confessions  are  an  honest 
transcript  of  the  Bible,  and  because  the  Bible  is  abundantly 
clear  on  this  point. 

C.  The  doctHne  of  Christ's  vicarious  suffering  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  doctrine  and  history  contained  i/ii 
the  various  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 

Hofmann  says  :  The  argument  must  be  based  upon  the  Bible 
as  an  organic  whole.  We  also  demand,  that  a  doctrine  be  thus 
set  forth  in  Scripture,  that  even  were  all  the  special  dicta 
probantia  removed  it  would  still  stand ;  and,  secondly,  that 
without  it  the  remaining  doctrines  would  suffer  essentially. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  the  subsequent  sketch,  which  at  the 
same  time  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  at  least  suggesting  the 
positive  bearings  of  the  question.  (1.)  In  the  synoptic  gospels, 
which  not  only  recognise  the  idea  of  substitution  (Luke  ii.  34  ; 
xxiv.  4,  6),  but  designate  also  his  death,  as  a  "k^ir^ov  avrl  'n'oXXuv 
(Matt.  XX.  28),  a  very  particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  freedom  of 
choice,  which  characterised  Christ's  going  forth  unto  deaths 
though  he  trembled  at  its  approach ;  they  contain  his  predic- 
tion of  his  decease,  which  became  increasingly  distinct  and 
concrete  (especially  in  Luke) ;  and  they  mention  his  intense 
displeasure  with  the  disciple  who  ventured  to  warn  him  against 
suffering.  It  is  evident  that  death  appeared  to  these  Evan- 
gelists, and  according  to  their  report,  to  the  Saviour  himself,  as 
an  essential  part  of  his  work,  and  that  not  merely  in  the  sense 
that  it  was  a  historical  necessity,  or  that  without  it  Jesus  could 
not  have  returned  to  the  Father.  Rather  was  the  view  taken 
by  the  Saviour  in  these  gospels,  that  his  death  was  the  condi- 
tion, without  which  there  could  be  no  harvest  and  fruit,  for  in 
his  death  he  paid  a  ransom  for  his  people  (dvri  and  u'^rs^,  in  what- 
ever sense)  and  became  thereby  their  atoning  sacrifice,  whereof 
he  instituted  a  perpetual  symbol  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  For 
the  importance  of  this  institution  is  in  the  blood  of  the  new 
covenant  shed  for  many  (or  also  in  the  breaking  of  the  bread), 
as  it  was  prepared  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  covenant  in  the  Old 
Testament,  which,  as  a  bloody  sacrifice,  was  also  of  atoning 
efficacy.  Hence  the  Evangelists  assert  with  such  emphasis  the 
sinlessness  of  Jesus  ;  and  as  contrasting  therewith,  they  place  in 
the  foreground  the  infinite  agony  of  death,  the  deep  anguish  of 
soul,  when  he  bore  the  sin  of  the  whole  world.  He  had  to  be 
numbered  among  transgressors,  so  as  to  endure  the  most  igno- 
minious death.  As  a  testimony  of  his  infinite  agony,  he  himself 
confesses  his  desertion  by  God  in  his  exclamation,  "  Eli,  Eli, 
lama  sabachthani  !'*     This  suffering,  ordained  tor  him  by  th^ 
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Father,  is  at  the  same  time  the  starting  point  of  His  exalta- 
tion, of  the  new  life,  which  he  thereby  is  able  to  communicate 
unto  his  people.  The  fruit  of  his  death  can  only  be  appro- 
priated (subjectively)  by  repentance  and  faith.  Christ's  death 
is  the  culmination  of  his  work,  disclosing  its  full  meaning  ; 
only  in  the  light  of  his  death  and  resurrection  can  we  truly 
understand  his  life. 

Thomasius  (1.  c.  280)  points  out  in  an  ingenious  manner  the 
striking  parallel  between  the  sending  forth  of  the  scapegoat  into 
the  wilderness,  away  from  the  congregation  of  Israel,  and  the 
delivering  of  Christ  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles.  (Lev.  xvi. 
10,  and  Luke  xxiii.  1.)  * 

2.  John. — The  power  of  darkness  had  become  great,  resisting 
the  influence  of  light,  and  the  whole  world  lay  in  wickedness 
(i.  5),  lost  in  sin  and  death  (iii.  17,  18).  God  had  pity  on  the 
world,  and  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  (iii.  19),  the  essential 
word,  the  light  of  the  world,  in  whom  was  life  (i.  4),  in  order 
that  all  might  be  saved  (1  Ep.  iii  8),  and  receive  life  (1  Ep. 
iv.  9),  so  that  hereby  the  glory  of  God  be  made  manifest  on 
earth  (xvii.  4).  But  the  work  of  the  Son,  which  it  was  his  meat 
to  do  (iv.  34,  vi.  80),  consisted  in  his  laying  down  his  life  for  his 
own  (x.  12),  which  implies,  first,  his  bearing  witness  of  himself 
(viii.  12,  Ep.  1,  i.  1),  but  also  his  delivering  them  from  all  sin 
by  his  blood  (1  Ep.  i.  7),  taking  upon  him  their  sins  (i.  29),  and 
triumphing  over  sin  in  the  cross,  in  his  death  for  the  people 
(xi.  49 — the  word  of  Caiphas,  xviii.  14).  The  consequence  of 
this  death  is  not  merely  the  exaltation  (iii.  14)  of  the  new 
transfigured  Son  (xiv.  20,  xvii.  1),  but  this  sacrifice  is  the  cause, 
that  the  Father  is  glorified  in  the  Son  and  in  the  world  (xvii.  1, 
4,  5,  6,  21,  22),  that  the  life  of  Christ  is  communicated  to  his 
people  (xvii  24),  who  stand  in  an  indissoluble  relation  to  him 
(1  Ep.  V.  11  ;  Gospel,  xvi.  22  ;  Rev.  iii.  4,  5,  and  xxi.)  ;  by  the 
Spirit  they  are  led  into  ail  truth  (xvi.  12-15),  and  they  receive 
eternal  life  (iii.  18)  ;  finally,  they  shall  have  part  in  the  trans- 
figuration and  renewal  of  the  whole  world,  when  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth  shall  appear,  (Rev.  xxi-xxii.  1-3). 
In  this  manifestation^  of  Christ  there  was  also  a  judgment  of  sin 
and  its  servants  (i.  10,  11,  iii.  14, 19,  &c.,  viii.  47,  34,  &c.),  which 
consisted  in  their  preferring  darkness  to  light,  and  in  that  their 
evil  works  became  manifest  (iii.  20),  but  which  shall  finally 
manifest  itself  as  the  judgment  of  the  world,  and  perfect  victory 
over  death,  (v.  27,  Rev.  xx.  11-15). 

*  Compare  also  Matt.  xx.  28  with  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19,  Heb.  ix.  12; 
Matt.  xvi.  26  ;  and  Luke  xxiv.  20,  27  ;  Matt,  xxvi,  26,  Matt.  xiv.  22  with  1 
Cor.  xi. ;  Luke  xx.  37  with  Isaiah  53-7  ;  Luke  xxiii.  31  with  1  Pet.  iv.  17.  It  is 
clear  that  Luther  was  wrong  in  his  remark,  that  the  synoptic  gospels  contain 
only  narration. 
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Such  is  a  very  scanty  sketch  of  the  doctrine,  taught  in  the 
three  writings  of  John,  the  centre  of  which,  viz.,  that  in  Christ 
we  have  hfe,  and  out  of  his  fulness  grace  for  grace,  and  that  in 
him  God  is  glorified  on  earth,  as  has  already  been  explained  by 
Luther  (see  exer.  above)  whose  commentary  is  the  best  we  know 
on  the  subject. 

In  conclusion,  we  remind  the  reader  of  Christ's  reference  to 
the  brazen  serpent  (John  iii.  14-15,  Numb.  xxi.  8,  9),  and  the 
signification  which  he  there  attaches  to  his  crucifixion,  is  the 
same  which  we  found  in  Col.  ii.  14,  that  sin  was  crucified 
therein  and  abolished.  In  Christ's  words  we  have  three  asser- 
tions— (1.)  Sin  was  nailed  to  the  Cross  (1  Pet.  ii.  24,  2  Cor.  v. 
21,  Gal.  iii.  13,  Col.  ii.  14,  Heb.  x  19,  Eph.  iii.  12)  ;  (2.)  Christ 
was  set  forth  before  and  for  the  whole  world  as  an  atoning 
sacrifice  (Rom.  iii.  24  and  25)  ;  and,  lastly,  that  thereby  sin 
was  conquered. 

3.  The  Epistles  of  Paul,  as  well  as  that  to  the  Hebrews, 
have  been  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  our  first  two  sections,  and 
in  the  quotations  from  the  Reformers  (though  the  latter  refer 
directly  to  one  passage),  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any 
further  remark.  ''  The  just  shall  live  by  faith "  is  the  centre 
of  Pauline  doctrine,  to  which  we  have  a  special  supplement  in 
the  Epistle  of  Paul's  thoughtful  disciple,*  wherein  the  New,  as 
contrasted  with  the  Old  Testament,  is  represented  as  the  best 
and  most  blessed  covenant,  based  on  the  best  and  most  valuable 
sacrifice. 

4.  Peter. — The  question  whether  the  wg  in  1  Pet.  i.  18-21  is 
the  wf  veritatis  or  similitudinis  is  decided,  or  at  least  rendered 
practically  unimportant  by  the  expression  fcr/  rou  ^vXov  1  Pet.  ii. 
21-24,  and  the  frequent  reference  to  Isaiah  liii.  We  notice  as 
characteristic  and  important,  the  energy  with  which  the  apostle 
reminds  the  saints  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  Avhich  had 
been  offered  for  them,  and  of  the  Sinless  One,  given  for  us  unto 
death,  our  example,  in  whose  footsteps  we  are  to  walk.  This 
thought  is  common  to  all  the  epistles.  Paul  uses  the  holiness,  the 
magnitude  of  the  sacrifice,  as  a  warning  against  apostasy  (Rom. 
xi.),  and  especially  against  being  subjected  again  to  traditions. 
In  a  more  direct  and  solemn  manner  this  practical  view  is 
taken  in  Heb.  x.,  ending  with  the  awful  declaration  :  it  is  a 
fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God. 

Holding  an  intermediate  position,  the  1st  Epistle  of  Peter 
reminds  the  Christians  of  the  salvation  which  has  been  pur- 
chased for  them,  and  into  which  the  angels  desire  to  look,  of 
their  dignity  as  the  chosen  generation,  the  royal  priesthood, 
exhorting  them  to  use  their  liberty  and  persevere  in  the  faith, 
mindful  of  the  constant  activity  of  the  Adversary  of  our  souls, 
*  See  Note  p.  166. 
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whom  they  are  to  resist,  waiting  patiently  amidst  the  sufferings 
of.  the  present  time  for  the  judgment  to  come,  and  arming 
themselves  with  the  mind  of  Christ ;  of  which  exhortations  and 
consolations  every  one  is  connected  with,  and  based  upon  the  fact, 
described  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  that  they  are  bought  not 
with  silver  or  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of 
a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot,  (L  1,  19  ;  ii.  10,  21, 
24  ;  iii.  18  ;  iv.  1  ;  v.  10). 

Having  thus  pointed  out,  that  of  this  doctrine  also,  as  every- 
where where  the  Lord  works  by  his  Spirit,  it  is  true  that  rivers 
of  living  water  flow  from  it,  we  conclude  our  attempt  of  the 
Scripture-argument  with  a  brief  summary  of  our  views. 

Eight  Theses. 

I.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  teach : — 
a.  That  the   guilt  of  man's   sin   postulates  an  atonement, 

infinite,  and  rendered  by  a  substitute. 

h.  That  moral  good  and  evil  is  transferred  from  an  individual 
to  a  commimity,  in  the  sense  that  the  righteousness  of  one 
person  of  that  community  renders  it  acceptable  before  God. 

c.  That  the  wrath  of  God  against  sin,  and  his  love  to  fallen 
humanity,  postulate  an  atonement,  in  which  God  uses  the 
manifestation  of  his  righteousness  as  the  means  of  turning 
again  his  love  to  his  creatures. 

II.  What  has  been  prefigured  by  the  types,  and  predicted 
(chiefly — Tr.)  by  Isaiah,  was  fulfilled  in  Christ  Jesus,  who, 
true  God  and  Man,  himself  sinless,  bore  sin  and  the  wrath  of 
God  in  our  stead  and  for  our  salvation,  and  suffered  on  the 
cross  unspeakable  agony  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  our  guilt,  in 
order  to  become  for  us  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  in  God. 

III.  This  declaration  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
whole  scheme  of  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament 
authors,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  James,  and  is  the  basis 
of  a  deep  and  broad  system  of  (Christian)  ethics. 

IV.  The  doctrine  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  though  not 
exhaustive,  is  yet  altogether  founded  on  this  Scripture  doctrine. 

V.  Penetrating  still  deeper  into  the  mind  of  Scripture,  out  of 
the  depth  of  a  living  consciousness  of  God,  Luther  enlarged  and 
gave  a  more  profound  expression  to  the  Anselmic  theory,  and 
through  him  it  became  part  of  the  Confession  of  the  Church. 

YI.  The  Scriptural  Church  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  puni- 
tive suffering  of  Christ  may  be  held  in  different  modes,  in  wliich 
the  subjective  or  objective  aspect  predominates ;  that  is,  it  is 
equally  scriptural  to  view  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
human  conscience,  as  to  start  from  the  idea  of  God's  holiness 
and  love. 

VII.  Wherever  one  aspect  prevails  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
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other,  or  where  essential  momenta  of  the  doctrine  are  wanting, 
the  scriptural  ground  is  forsaken. 

VIII.  The  doctrine  of  Prof,  von  Hofmann  exalts  the  objec- 
tive aspect  at  the  expense  of  the  subjective,  and  by  omitting 
essential  elements  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  (the  divine  appoint- 
ment of  the  suffering,  the  substitution)  it  corresponds  neither 
to  the  idea  of  the  divine  holiness  nor  the  demands  of  the  con- 
science, and  hence  is  not  in  accordance  with  Scripture. 


Philippi  Melanthonis  Opera  qu<B  supersunt  omnia.  Post  C.  G. 
Bretschneiderum  edidit  H.  K  Bindseil.  Halle  and  Bruns- 
wick.    1834-1860.     28  vols.  4to. 

The  Works  of  the  Parker  Society.     56  vols.     1841-1855. 

These  are  two  great  works,  of  permanent  value,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  most  important  accessions  to  the  theological 
literature  of  the  present  age.  They  are,  indeed,  almost  wholly 
republications  of  books  which  have  been  in  existence  for  nearly 
three  centuries.  But  many  of  the  books  of  which  they  are 
composed  were  so  scarce  as  to  be  practically  inaccessible,  and 
they  are  now  brought  within  the  reach  of  all,  made  accessible 
at  once,  and  provided  fully  with  every  necessary  literary  ap- 
paratus. Bretschneider  of  Gotha  started  the  idea  of  editing 
and  publishing  a^:complete  Corpus  Reformatorum,  and  began 
with  putting  forth,  in  1834,  the  first  volume  of  the  whole  writ- 
ings of  Melancthon.  The  work  proceeded  very  slowly,  one 
volume  only  being  usually  published  annually.  Bretschneider 
died  during  its  progress,  and  the  work  has  very  recently  been 
brought  to  a  close  under  the  superintendence  of  Bindseil,  who 
is  professor  of  philosophy  and  librarian  at  Halle.  The  last 
volume,  the  twenty- eighth,  was  just  ready  in  time  to  admit  of 
its  being  deposited  in  the  foundation-stone  of  the  pedestal  of 
a  brazen  statue  of  Melancthon,  erected  at  Wittenberg,  on  the 
19th  of  April  last,  the  tricentenary  anniversary  of  his  death. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  works  of  any  more  of  the  Re- 
formers are  to  be  brought  out  in  the  same  style,  and  with 
similar  completeness  and  apparatus.  It  would  certainly  be 
an  inestimable  service  to  theological  literature  to  produce 
such  an  edition  of  the  whole  works  of  the  other  leading  Re- 
formers. But  the  length  of  time  that  has  been  occupied  with 
the  publication  of  Melancthon  is  somewhat  discouraging.  It 
is  a  great  boon,  however,  to  have  given  us  such  an  edition  of 
the  whole  works  of  the  "  Preceptor  of  Germany." 

The  Parker  Society  was  instituted  in  1 840,  "  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  works  of  the  fathers  and  early  writers  of  the 
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Reformed  English  Church/'  and  in  the  course  of  fourteen  years 
gave  to  the  world  fifty-five  volumes  of  most  interesting  and 
valuable  matter,  including  a  most  important  collection  of  Letters 
not  before  published,  which  had  been  written  by  the  English 
Reformers  to  their  continental  correspondents,  and  have  been 
preserved  in  different  libraries,  but  especially  in  that  of 
Zurich.  The  Parker  Society  was  instituted,  and  its  proceed- 
ings were  conducted,  under  the  influence  of  decidedly  anti- 
Tractarian  views.  It  was  intended  to  bring  out  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  doctrinal  and  evangelical  element,  as  opposed  to 
the  sacramental,  the  hierarchic,  and  the  ritualistic,  among  the 
founders  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  thoroughly  anti- 
Popish  character  of  the  whole  position  they  assumed,  their 
full  sympathy  in  spirit  and  feeling,  and  their  substantial 
identity  in  opinion,  with  the  continental  Reformers  ;  in  short, 
to  make  it  palpable  that  the  Church  of  England,  as  settled  in 
the  time  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  was  very  different,  in  the 
most  important  respects,  from  what  it  was  made  by  Charles  and 
Laud,  and  from  what  the  Tractarians  have  again  attempted 
to  make  it.  The  works  of  the  Parker  Society  contain  a  great 
storehouse  of  matter  of  the  highest  value  and  importance, 
viewed  both  historically  and  theologically.  As  a  whole,  they 
thoroughly  establish  the  true  historical  position  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  settled  by  its  fathers  and  founders,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  furnish  materials  amply  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the 
great  leading  anti-Popish,  anti-Tractarian,  evangelical  features 
of  its  constitution,  in  so  far  as  they  agreed  with  those  of  the 
continental  Reformed  churches,  are  truly  scriptural  and  primi- 
tive. 

A  similar  work  was  attempted,  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent executed,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  by  the  Rev. 
Legh  Richmond,  whose  pastoral  labours  and  popular  writings 
were  so  largely  blessed.  When  it  was  attempted  to  put  down 
the  piety  and  orthodoxy  that  grew  up  so  remarkably  in  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  by  the  allegation,  that  those  who  held 
evangelical  and  Calvinistic  views  might  indeed  be  Methodists 
and  Dissenters,  but  could  not  be  regarded  as  true  Churchmen, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  bring  out  the  evidence,  that  the  fathers 
and  founders  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  great  body  of  the 
most  influential  divines  of  that  Church  during  the  reigns  of 
Edward  and  Elizabeth,  not  only  held  what  are  commonly 
reckoned  evangelical  views  concerning  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
but  were  chiefly  decided,  though  moderate,  Calvinists.  With 
this  view  Mr  Richmond  undertook,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  friends,  to  edit  a  republication  of  "  The  Fathers  of  the 
English  Church.''     This  work  was  published  in  portions  from 
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1807  to  1812,  it  was  completed  in  eight  volumes,  and  exerted 
an  extensive  and  wholesome  influence.  It  is,  of  course,  greatly 
inferior  in  extent  and  completeness,  and  in  its  literary  appa- 
ratus, to  the  works  of  the  Parker  Society.  But  there  is  one 
point  in  which  it  has  the  advantage  of  its  successor,  viz.,  in 
going  back  to  the  men  who  sufiered  for  their  Protestantism 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Parker  Society  restricted 
itself,  with  the  exception  of  Tyndale,  to  works  published 
after  the  accession  of  Edward,  whereas  Richmond's  Fathers 
of  the  English  Church  gives  us  the  works  of  Frith,  Barnes, 
Lancelot  Ridley,  and  others,  who  were  confessors  or  martyrs 
under  Henry,  who  are  on  every  account  deserving  of  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem,  and  who  have  left  behind  them 
unequivocal  evidence,  that  they  had  embraced  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  theological  views  of  Augustine  and  Calvin. 

The  Parker  Society,  by  its  invaluable  series  of  publications, 
may  be  said  to  have  finally  established  beyond  the  possibility 
of  answer,  the  true  theological  views  and  position  of  the 
great  body  of  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  to  have  proved  conclusively  that  nearly  all  the  Anglican 
Protestant  divines  who  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
and  Elizabeth  were,  like  the  Reformers  of  the  continent,  Calvin- 
istic  in  their  doctrinal  views,  and  that  they  did  not  reckon  of 
much  importance,  or  defend  confidently  and  on  high  grounds, 
the  points  on  which  the  Church  of  England  differed  as  to 
government  and  worship  from  the  continental  churjches. 
Men  who  have  been  trained  up  in  the  denial  of  these  posi- 
tions may  continue  to  adhere  to  their  old  prejudices  ;  but  we 
scarcely  think  it  possible  that  another  generation  can  grow  up 
in  the  disbelief  of  them,  unless  great  care  be  taken  to  shut 
out  everything  like  intelligent,  independent,  and  candid  in- 
vestigation. 

In  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  the 
theological  views  that  prevailed  among  the  founders  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  might,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  be 
embodied  in  her  public  symbols,  Melancthon  has  usually  had 
much  prominence  assigned  to  him,  and  has  been  turned  to 
great  account,  especially  by  those  who  were  anxious  to  dis- 
prove the  opinion  upon  this  subject  which  we  have  repre- 
sented as  now  fully  established.  He  has  been  employed  as  a 
sort  of  medium  of  probation  for  shewing  that  the  founders  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  not  Calvinists.  It  has  been 
strenuously  contended,  that  the  men  who  prepared  and  estab- 
lished the  Anglican  symbols  had  adopted  the  theological 
views  of  Melancthon,  and  that  his  views  were  opposed  to 
those  of  Calvin  and  the  other  Reformers.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  two  great  works  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
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of  this  article  are  historically  connected  with  each  other,  so 
that  we  must  take  them  both  into  account  in  seeking  to  form 
a  right  estimate  of  the  original  theology  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  especially  of  its  accordance  with  that  of  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Reformers.  Before  attempting  some  explanation 
of  this  matter,  it  may  be  proper  to  point  out  somewhat  fully 
the  position,  influence,  and  tendencies  of  Melancthon  in  a 
theological  point  of  view. 

For  nearly  the  whole  of  Luther's  public  life,  Melancthon, 
who  was  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  University  of  Wittem- 
berg,  was  closely  and  intimately  associated  with  him  in  all 
his  labours,  and  undoubtedly  rendered  important  services  to 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation  and  the  interests  of  Protestant 
truth.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  point  out  how  much 
benefit  resulted  to  the  Church  from  the  influence  upon  each 
other,  and  upon  their'common  cause,  of  these  two  men,  acting 
together  with  the  utmost  harmony  during  a  long  period, 
though  so  strikingly  different  from  each  other  both  in  talents 
and  character,  both  in  gifts  and  graces.  But  we  cannot  dwell 
upon  this.  Melancthon's  actions  and  writings  do  not  afford 
nearly  such  abundant  materials  as  Luther's  do,  that  furnish  a 
handle  to  his  enemies  to  depreciate  his  character,  though  his 
friends,  that  is,  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  have  been  per- 
haps more  perplexed  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to 
estimate  and  represent  it.  In  many  respects  he  was  a  perfect 
contrast  to  Luther.  He  had  none  of  Luther's  vehemence  and 
impetuosity  of  temperament,  none  of  his  presumption  and  self- 
confidence.  He  had  less,  not  only  than  Luther,  but  than  the 
generality  of  men,  of  irritability  and  pugnacity,  and  on  all 
these  accounts  he  both  incurred  less  personal  enmity,  and  has 
left  scarcely  any  materials  in  the  way  of  violent  invective,  in- 
temperate language,  rash  and  exaggerated  statements,  to  be 
collected  by  his  enemies,  and  paraded  to  the  injury  of  his  cha- 
racter. There  is  scarcely  anything  that  gives  so  much  advan- 
tage to  a  man's  enemies  as  the  use  of  intemperate  language, 
or  that  affords  more  ready  and  more  plausible  materials  for  ex- 
citing a  prejudice  against  him.  And  as  Melancthon  did  not 
indulge  in  this  practice,  his  reputation  has  not  been  exposed  to 
the  same  rude  assaults  which  have  been  so  often  directed 
against  Luther's. 

A  recent  Popish  publication  says  that  all  the  Reformers, 
"with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Melancthon,  were  coarse 
hypocrites,"  while  the  fact  is,  that  there  are  much  more  plau- 
sible grounds  for  charging  Melancthon  with  hypocrisy,  if  by 
that  be  meant  keeping  back  his  real  opinions,  and  acting  as 
if  they  were  different  from  what  they  were,  than  any  one  of 
them. 
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The  character  of  Melancthon  is  one  which  it  is  indeed  very 
difficult  to  describe  with  fairness  and  accuracy  ;  and  with  the 
materials  we  possess,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  an  in- 
genious person  to  draw  two  different  sketches  of  him,  which 
might  represent  him  in  very  different  lights,  and  which  yet 
might  both  possess  not  only  plausibility,  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  truth.  Bossuet  has  devoted  the  5th  book  of  his 
History  of  the  Variations  to  Melancthon,  and  has  exerted  his 
great  skill  and  ingenuity  in  exaggerating  and  aggravating  all 
his  weaknesses  and  infirmities,  in  putting  the  worst  construc- 
tion upon  all  his  shortcomings  in  word  and  deed,  and  thus 
producing  the  most  unfavourable  impression  of  his  character 
and  motives ;  and  the  various  features  which  he  has  intro- 
duced into  the  picture,  can  be  all  supported  by  a  certain  amount 
of  plausible  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  Scott,  in  his  very 
valuable  continuation  of  Milner  (vol.  ii.  p.  150)  gives  his 
general  opinion  of  Melancthon  in  the  following  words  : — 
"  On  the  whole,  after  reading  nearly  two  thousand  of  his 
letters,  and  numerous  others  of  his  papers  and  writings,  I  con- 
fess that  I  cannot  but  regard  him  as  one  of  the  loveliest  speci- 
mens of  the  grace  of  God  ever  exhibited  in  our  fallen  nature." 
And  though  this  may  surely  be  regarded  as  somewhat  of  an 
exaggerated  statement,  yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  Scott  has 
given  such  explanations  of  what  seems  at  first  sight  most  ob- 
jectionable in  Melancthon's  public  conduct,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  Interim,  and  has  produced  such  abundant  and  satisfac- 
tory materials  in  proof  of  his  personal  excellence,  as  to  afford 
conclusive  evidence  to  any  person  of  candour  and  impartiality, 
that  he  was  not  only  a  man  of  genuine  piety  and  decided 
Christian  principle,  but  that  he  was  eminently  distinguished  by 
the  unusual  degree  in  which  he  possessed  and  exhibited  some, 
though  certainly  not  all,  of  the  graces  of  the  Christian  character. 

But  our  object  is  not  to  settle  what  Melancthon's  character 
was,  or  to  describe  it  and  shew  it  forth.  It  is  rather  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  lessons  which  a  survey  of  his  character  and 
history  may  be  fitted  to  suggest  to  students  of  theology  and  to 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  And  this,  were  it  to  be  done  at 
length  and  in  detail,  would  be  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty. 
It  brings  us  at  once  into  contact  with  what  is  by  far  the  most 
serious  and  important  difficulty,  in  surveying  the  history  of  the 
Church  and  of  theological  discussions,  viz.,  hitting  the  right 
medium  in  judging  of  men  and  actions,  between  bigotry  on  the 
one  hand,  and  latitudinarianism  on  the  other ;  between  sanc- 
tioning, on  the  one  side,  a  contentious  and  pugnacious  spirit, 
leading  men  unnecessarily  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church 
by  fighting  for  points  which  are  unimportant  in  themselves, 
which  divide  the  friends  of  Christ's  cause,  and  which  there  may 
be  no  very  obvious  and  urgent  call  to  contend  for  in  existing 
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circumstances,  and  sanctioning,  on  the  other,  the  selfish  and  cow- 
ardly disposition,  combined  with  an  inadequate  sense  of  the  claims 
of  truth,  which  so  often  leads  men  to  decline  contending  when 
contending  is  a  duty  even  at  all  hazards,  under  pretence  that  the 
matters  in  dispute  are  unimportant.  Both  tendencies.have  been 
very  fully  exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  in  their 
practical  operation  have  been  fraught  with  the  greatest  mischief. 
The  tendency  to  latitudinarian  indifi'erence  is  usually 
exhibited  when  religion  is  in  a  low  or  declining  condition. 
The  tendency  to  unnecessary  contention  about  matters  un- 
important in  themselves,  or  not  coming  home  to  our  circum- 
stances, and  not  requiring  at  the  time  to  be  contended  for, 
is  usually  a  symptom  of  a  somewhat  more  healthy  condition 
of  things — a  condition  in  which  ISatan  scarcely  ventures 
to  attempt,  in  the  first  instance,  to  seduce  men  into  lati- 
tudinarian indifference  to  truth,  but  seeks  rather  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  zeal  for  truth,  combined,  of  course,  as  it  is  in  all 
men  with  the  operation  of  inferior  motives,  to  involve  them  in 
unnecessary  contentions  about  unimportant  matters,  that  waste 
their  strength  and  energy,  that  lead  the  love  of  many  to  wax 
cold,  and  thus  tend  to  bring  on  that  low  and  declining  state 
of  religion  in  which  the  opposite  policy  of  tempting  men  into 
latitudinarian  indiff'erence  to  truth  may  be  tried  with  success, 
and  tried  with  the  more  success,  because  of  the  natural  re- 
action from  the  low-minded  and  offensive  bigotry  that  pre- 
ceded it.  On  this  general  ground,  we  are  persuaded  that 
unnecessary  contentions  about  matters  which  do  not  deserve, 
or  do  not  at  the  time  require,  to  be  contended  for,  is  the 
temptation  with  which  good  and  pious  men,  occupying  public 
situations,  are  most  apt  to  be  beset,  and  against  which,  there- 
fore, they  ought  most  carefully  to  guard.  Latitudinarian  in- 
difference to  truth  does  not  very  easily  find  its  way  into  the 
hearts  of  men,  who  have  any  real  sense  of  divine  things  and  of 
their  own  responsibility  to  God,  and  who  are  raised  by  Chris- 
tian principle  above  the  influence  of  selfish  and  worldly 
motives  in  their  grosser  and  more  palpable  forms;  whereas 
there  are  many  worldly  and  selfish  motives,  neither  so  low  in 
themselves,  nor  so  palpable  in  their  ordinary  operation,  as  the 
love  of  money,  which  are  very  apt  to  mingle  with  men's  zeal 
for  truth,  and  tend  to  involve  them  in  the  guilt  of  being  wan- 
ton disturbers  of  the  peace,  or  obstructors  of  the  unity  and 
harmony,  of  the  church.  And  the  instances,  have  always 
been,  and  still  are,  numerous  and  deplorable,  in  which  a  few 
men,  influenced  probably  in  the  main  by  pious  and  creditable 
motives,  but  generally  possessing  somewhat  less  than  the  ordi- 
nary share  of  good  sense  and  sound  judgment,  and  more  than 
the  ordinary  share  of  vanity  and  self-conceit,  by  taking  up  and 
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fighting  some  point,  perhaps  unimportant  in  itself,  or  not 
lying  within  the  sphere  of  their  responsibility,  have  gained 
for  themselves  some  notoriety,  and  have  succeeded  in  doing  a 
good  deal  of  mischief. 

These  reflections,  of  course,  have  suggested  themselves  rather 
in  the  way  of  contrast  with  those  which  the  case  of  Melanc- 
thon  is  more  directly  and  immediately  fitted  to  call  forth. 
Melancthon  unquestionably  exhibited  the  opposite,  or  latitu- 
dinarian,  extreme  of  compromising  or  sacrificing  the  claims  of 
truth  ;  and  it  is  as  a  warning  against  this  danger,  that  his 
example  ought  to  be  chiefly  and  most  directly  applied.  But 
we  have  thought  it  proper  to  make  these  observations,  that  it 
might  not  be  supposed  that  the  danger  of  imbibing  his  spirit, 
and  of  following  his  example,  is  the  only  one  against  which 
men  are  called  upon  to  guard,  or  that  there  is  no  risk  of  good 
men  being  tempted  to  engage  in  unnecessary  contention,  or  in 
wanton  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  church. 
The  great  error  and  sin  of  Melancthon  was,  that  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  contention,  and  to  promote  peace  and  union, 
he  was  tempted,  upon  a  variety  of  occasions,  to  do  or  to  give 
his  consent  to  what  plainly  amounted  to  a  compromise  or 
sacrifice  of  scriptural  doctrine,  to  a  sinking  or  abandoning  of 
a  testimony  which  he  was  called  upon  to  bear  for  God's  truth. 
This  appeared  chiefly  in  the  form  of  his  being  willing  to  slur 
over  important  truths  in  vague  and  general  expressions,  which 
might  be  adopted  by  different  parties  who  were  not  really 
agreed ;  and  this  not  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far 
parties  who  confessedly  differed,  and  who  still  meant  to  keep 
up  a  distinct  testimony  upon  the  points  in  which  they  differed, 
agreed  with  each  other,  for  this,  in  certain  circumstances, 
might  be  both  lawful  and  expedient,  nay,  even  obligatory  ; 
but  with  the  express  and  avowed  object  of  the  parties  uniting 
together  upon  the  footing  of  abandoning  any  other  public 
testimony  for  truth  than  the  very  vague  and  general  one  in 
which  they  might  have  come  to  agree.  This,  of  course,  was 
the  object  aimed  at  in  all  the  conferences  and  negotiations 
which  he  had  with  the  Romanists,  and  in  all  the  discussions 
which  took  place  with  regard  to  the  Interim.  And  this  is  a 
course  that  is  generally  full  of  peril  and  beset  with  tempta- 
tion— temptation  to  be  unfaithful  to  the  truth  to  which  men 
have  been  enabled  to  attain,  and  which  it  is  still  incumbent 
upon  them  to  hold  fast  and  to  set  forth. 

No  one,  indeed,  would  deny,  as  an  abstract  truth,  that  indivi- 
duals and  churches  may  have  been  led  in  providence  to  assert  and 
to  embody,  in  their  public  profession,  truths  which,  though  it  was 
at  the  time  a  duty  to  contend  for  them  because  they  were  openly 
impugned,  are  yet  not  of  so  much  intrinsic  importance  as  to 
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authorise  their  being  made  permanently  grounds  of  division 
and  separation  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  an  open  question  for 
individuals  and  churches  to  consider  occasionally,  as  they  may 
seem  called  in  providence,  whether  the  maintenance  of  some 
particular  doctrine,  as  a  part  of  their  public  profession,  should 
continue  to  prevent  their  union  with  others  with  whom,  on 
other  points,  they  are  agreed.  But  though  it  Avould  be  mani- 
festly absurd  to  deny  this  as  a  general  position,  its  practical 
application  is  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  requires 
much  care  and  caution,  much  prudence  and  circumspection. 
The  practical  question  in  such  cases  will  usually  turn  mainly 
upon  the  point,  whether  the  dropping  a  truth  from  a  public 
profession,  or  wrapping  it  up  in  more  vague  and  general  terms, 
really  amount,  in  the  circumstances,  to  a  virtual  denial  of  it, 
or  involve,  in  any  way,  a  dereliction  of  the  duty  which  men 
owe  to  it.  And  when  the  question  is  brought  to  this  point, 
there  are  usually  strong  temptations,  covered  over  with  plausi- 
ble pretences,  which  are  likely  to  lead  men  to  compromise 
truths  which  they  ought  to  have  maintained. 

Melancthon,  probably,  would  never  have  been  prevailed  upon 
to  renounce  or  deny,  in  words,  any  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  but  he  was  tempted,  again  and  again,  to 
do  what,  in  all  fair  and  honest  construction,  amounted  to  a 
virtual  renunciation  or  denial  of  them,  though,  no  doubt,  he 
did  not  regard  it  in  that  light.  And,  indeed,  the  great  lesson 
which  his  conduct  is  fitted  to  impress  upon  us  is  this,  that  in 
certain  combinations  of  circumstances,  there  is  great  danger 
that  even  good  men  may  be  tempted,  from  a  desire  of  peace 
and  unity,  to  compromise  the  truth  of  God  which  had  been 
committed  to  them,  and  that  against  this  danger,  and  every- 
thing that  might  lead  to  it,  we  are  required  most  carefully  to 
guard.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  unscriptural  longing 
for  peace  and  unity — for  there  is  such  a  thing,  springing,  of 
course,  not  from  pure  Christian  love,  but  from  the  infusion  of 
some  carnal  and  worldly  motives  and  influences,  or  from  mere 
natural  temperament — has,  on  a  variety  of  occasions,  led  to 
corruption  and  compromise  of  God's  truth,  on  the  part  both 
of  individuals  and  churches.  And  we  are  thus  reminded 
that,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  discharge  of  the  duty  which  we 
owe  to  God's  truth,  we  are  surrounded  with  dangers  upon  the 
right  hand  and  the  left,  and  that  we  have  much  need  to 
examine  carefully  the  motives  by  which  we  may  be  influenced 
in  these  matters,  and  to  seek  and  depend  upon  divine  guid- 
ance and  direction — practising,  indeed,  because  of  the  abound- 
ing difficulties  of  the  subject,  much  forbearance  in  judging  of 
others,  and  exercising  much  rigour  in  judging  of  ourselves. 

The  grievous  shortcomings  of  Melancthon  in  this  matter, 
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his  being  so  often  led  into  "what  amounted  to  a  virtual  betrayal 
or  compromise  of  truth,  have  been  usually  ascribed  to  the 
timidity  of  his  disposition.  But  this  is  to  be  taken  with  some 
explanation.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Melancthon 
dreaded  any  temporal  consequences  to  himself,  or  that  he  was 
influenced  by  a  regard  to  any  selfish  or  worldly  considerations 
in  the  gross  and  open  form  in  which  they  usually  present  them- 
selves to  men's  minds — in  other  words,  by  anything  really  in- 
consistent with  moral  integrity.  He  was  afraid  of  the  evils 
of  contention,  and  he  was  afraid  of  injuring  the  cause  which 
he  loved  ;  and  these  motives,  good  in  themselves,  but  operat- 
ing with  unreasonable  and  undue  force,  and  tending  to  pro- 
duce an  inadequate  sense  of  the  claims  of  divine  truth,  and  of 
the  responsibility  connected  with  its  full  and  honest  mainte- 
nance, and  tending  to  exclude  a  due  measure  of  reliance 
upon  God's  providence  and  promises,  led  him  into  those  com- 
promises by  which  he  grievously  injured  truth  and  damaged 
his  own  reputation.  In  this  way  he  has  become  useful  to  the 
church,  partly,  at  least,  by  exhibiting  to  future  generations  a 
striking  warning,  that  even  good  men,  who  are  raised  above 
the  influence  of  fear  and  selfishness  in  their  gross  and  palpable 
forms,  may  yet,  through  certain  weaknesses  and  infirmities,  be 
led  to  do  much  injury  to  the  cause  which  they  sincerely  desire, 
and  would  be  willing  at  all  merely  personal  sacrifices,  to  promote. 
Luther  has  given  a  most  interesting  testimony  to  his 
superiority  to  fear  and  worldliness,  in  all  matters  that  con- 
cerned himself  personally,  while  he  thought  him  unneces- 
sarily and  weakly  anxious  about  the  public  cause ;  and  we 
have  also  a  similar  testimony  from  Calvin,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Melancthon  himself,  while  faithfully  expostulating  with 
him  about  his  conduct  in  the  adiaphoristic  controversy — a 
letter  which  is  most  honourable  to  its  author,  while  it  does 
ample  justice  to  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  *'  Though  I 
am  confidently  persuaded  you  never  were  driven  by  the  fear 
of  death  to  turn  aside  a  hairbreadth  from  the  line  of  duty, 
yet  it  is  possible  your  mind  may  be  open  to  the  influence  of 
fear  of  a  different  description.  I  know  how  you  shrink  from 
the  charge  of  a  repulsive  rigidity  and  stiff'ness.  But  remem- 
ber the  servant  of  Christ  must  make  light  when  duty  requires 
it  of  his  reputation,  as  well  as  his  life.  Not  that  I  am  so 
little  acquainted  with  you,  or  so  unjust  to  you,  as  to  think 
you  like  vainglorious  and  ambitious  men,  dependent  upon 
the  breath  of  popular  applause.  But  I  doubt  not  you  are 
sometimes  subject  to  compunctious  visitings  of  this  kind  : — 
*  Is  it  the  part  of  a  wise  and  considerate  man  to  divide  the 
church  for  trifles?  Is  not  peace  so  precious,  that  it  deserves 
to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  some  inconveniences  ?     What 
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madness  is  it  so  tenaciously  to  hold  to  every  punctilio  as  to 
risk  the  whole  substance  of  the  gospel?'  I  suspect  that  you 
were  formerly  too  much  affected  by  such  suggestions  urged 
upon  you  by  artful  persons,  and  I  candidly  state  my  appre- 
hensions to  prevent  the  divine  greatness  of  soul  which  I  know 
belongs  to  you  being  now  restrained  from  freely  exerting 
itself.  I  would  rather  suffer  along  with  you  a  thousand 
deaths,  than  see  you  survive  a  surrender  of  the  truth.  Per- 
haps my  fears  are  vain,  but  you  cannot  too  carefully  guard 
against  giving  the  wicked  any  occasion  of  triumph  through 
the  faults  of  your  temper."     (Scott,  vol.  iii.  page  393-4.) 

Melancthon's  weaknesses  and  infirmities  originated  partly 
in  his  intellectual  tendencies  and  capacities,  though  even 
these,  it  should  ever  be  remembered,  are  very  much  under  the 
control  of  moral  causes,  and  are,  therefore,  comprehended 
within  the  sphere  of  moral  responsibility.  He  seems  to  have 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  making  up  his  own  opinion, 
clearly  and  decidedly,  upon  great  questions,  especially  those 
which  were  fraught  with  important,  practical  bearings,  and 
this  appeared  very  clearly  in  the  history  of  his  theological 
sentiments.  Melancthon  adopted,  generally  speaking,  the 
theology  of  Luther;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  real  service  which  he  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  sound  Christian  theology,  was,  that  he  explained  and 
defended  the  leading  tenets  of  Luther  with  much  dexterity, 
perspicuity,  and  elegance,  abstaining  commonly  from  those 
exaggerated  and  paradoxical  statements,  by  which  Luther 
sometimes  gave  unnecessary  offence  and  called  forth  needless 
prejudice,  and  that  he  thus  contributed  largely  to  their  recep- 
tion among  the  educated  and  intelligent  classes.  This  was 
the  service  for  which  Melancthon  was  specially  fitted ;  this 
was  the  work  which  he  performed  ;  and,  in  performing  it,  he 
became  the  instrument  of  conferring  important  benefits  upon 
the  church,  and  greatly  advancing  the  cause  of  scriptural 
truth.  This  statement,  however,  must  be  restricted  in  its 
application  to  the  doctrines  which  Melancthon  continued 
decidedly  and  permanently  to  hold,  among  those  great  truths 
which  Luther  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  restoring  to  the 
church.  And  there  are  some  points  in  Luther's  system  of 
theology,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  really  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty,  whether  Melancthon  continued  honestly 
to  hold  them  or  not.  There  is,  indeed,  good  reason  to  fear 
that  his  dubious  and  uncertain  course  in  regard  to  some 
doctrinal  points,  tended,  in  the  long  run,  to  favour  the  intro- 
duction into  the  Lutheran  Church  of  a  much  more  lax  and 
unsound  system  of  theology.  He  seems  to  have  attained  at 
length  to  sound  and  scriptural  views  on  the  sacramentarian 
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controversy,  and  to  have  abandoned  Luther's  doctrine  of 
consubstantiation,  or  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist.  But  he  never  had  the  courage  and  manliness, 
even  after  Luther's  death,  to  make  a  public  and  explicit 
declaration  of  his  change  of  sentiment,  though  Calvin  faith- 
fully expostulated  with  him  on  the  impropriety  of  his  con- 
duct. Though,  however,  his  opinions  upon  this  point  tended 
to  a  much  closer  approximation  to  the  standard  of  truth,  the 
tendency  upon  other  points  of  still  greater  injportance  seems 
rather  to  have  been  in  the  opposite  direction. 

His  principal  works,  of  a  more  strictly  theological  kind,  are 
the  Apology  for  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  the  Loci 
Communes.  The  Apology  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  very 
valuable  and  satisfactory  vindication  of  the  leading  Protestant 
doctrines,  in  so  far  as  they  occupied  a  prominent  place  in 
Luther's  teaching,  and  had  been  set  forth  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  not  directly  including,  however,  what  are  usually 
reckoned  the  peculiarities  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  though 
Luther  certainly  held  these  peculiar  doctrines,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  think  that  he  ever  abandoned  them.  Melanc- 
thon,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  Apology,  seems  for  the 
time  to  have  been  benefited  rather  than  injured  by  the  peril- 
ous negotiations  in  which  he  was  involved  at  the  diet  of 
Augsburg  in  1530,  and  in  which  he  shewed  such  deplorable 
weakness  ;  and  this  work  contains  no  evidence  of  what  has 
sometimes  been  alleged,  viz.,  that  Luther's  controversy  with 
Erasmus  led  Melancthon  to  modify  some  of  the  views  which  he 
had  formerly  held,  but  which  Luther  continued  to  maintain,^ 
as  to  the  natural  bondage  or  servitude  of  the  human  will  in 
reference  to  everything  spiritually  good.* 

The  first  edition  of  his  Loci  Communes  was  published  in 
1521,  when  he  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  pub- 
lished a  second,  greatly  enlarged  and  altered,  in  1535  ;  and 
again  a  third,  with  considerable,  though  less  important, 
changes,  in  1543 ;  and  it  is  the  alterations  introduced  into 
these  different  editions,  that  have  occasioned  the  chief  difiicul- 
ties  and  discussions  as  to  the  real  sentiments  of  Melancthon 
upon  some  doctrinal  questions.t     In  the  first  edition,  he  had 

*  Scott  is  very  anxious  to  make  out  that  the  two  letters  which  Melancthon 
is  alleged  to  have  addressed  to  the  Cardinal  Legate  Campeggio  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg,  must  have  been  forgeries  (vol.  i.  App.  ii.  p.  537).  They  are  certainly 
very  abject,  and  altogether  discreditable.  But  we  fear  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground  to  deny  their  genuineness,  which  is  admitted  by  Dr  Merle  D'Aubigne, 
vol.  iv.  p.  258,  and  by  Bretschneider,  torn  ii.  p.  168. 

t  Scott  has  given  a  brief  summary  of  the  diiFerences  among  the  various  edi- 
tions of  this  work,  of  which  the  earlier  ones  have  become  extremely  scarce  (vol, 
ii.  c.  xii.  p.  182-9).  A  complete  collection  of  the  whole  materials  bearing  upon 
the  history  of  this  work,  including  a  reprint  of  the  three  different  editions 
entire  and  a  vast  amount  of  literary  information,  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
21st  and  22d  volumes  of  the  work  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
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maintained  the  very  highest  predestinarian  and  necessitarian 
tenets.  He  there  asserted,  that  "  since  all  things  happened 
necessarily  according  to  the  divine  predestination,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  liberty  in  our  wills  ;""  "  that  the  Scriptures 
teach  that  all  things  happen  necessarily  ; "  "  they  take  away 
liberty  from  our  wills  by  the  necessity  of  predestination/' 
This  was  a  doctrine  which  Calvin  never  taught,  and  which 
forms  no  necessary  part  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  though  it 
has  been  held  l^y  some  Calvinistic  theologians.  Calvin  held, 
and  the  Westminster  Standards  expressly  teach,  that  man  as 
originally  created  had  a  liberty  of  will,  which  fallen  man  has 
not ;  and  consequently,  he  held,  that  any  necessity  or  bondage 
which  he  ascribed  to  the  human  will  as  it  is,  was  based,  not 
upon  man's  mere  relation  to  God  as  a  dependent  creature,  not 
upon  God's  predestination,  or  his  foreordaining  whatsoever  comes 
to  pass  and  his  certainly  executing  his  decrees  in  providence, 
although  he  does  so,  but  upon  the  entire  depravity  which  has 
been  superinduced  upon  his  nature  by  the  fall.  The  high 
doctrine,  which  Melancthon  originally  taught,  he  seems  to 
have  soon  abandoned,  as  it  is  wholl}^  expunged  from  the  two 
subsequent  editions  of  the  Commonplaces.  But  there  is  good 
reason  to  doubt,  whether  in  abandoning  this  doctrine,  which 
Calvin  never  held,  he  did  not  cast  off  along  with  it  some  prin- 
ciples which  are  plainly  taught  in  the  word  of  God,  and  which 
have  been  generally  held  by  Calvinistic  divines.  Melancthon, 
indeed,  asserted  in  all  the  editions  of  his  Commonplaces,  and 
seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  maintained  consistently 
through  life,  the  doctrine  which  was  held  in  common  by 
Luther  and  Calvin,  as  to  the  entire  depravity  of  human  nature 
and  the  utter  impotency  of  the  will  of  man,  as  he  is,  to  any 
spiritual  good,  although  (for  there  is  scarcely  anything  about 
Melancthon  in  which  we  are  not  annoyed  with  deductions  and 
drawbacks)  there  are  not  wanting  some  expressions  in  the 
later  editions,  which  have  afforded  plausible  grounds  to  those 
who  took  the  unscriptural  side  in  what  was  called  the  Syner- 
gistic controversy,  that  disturbed  the  Lutheran  church  chiefly 
after  his  death,  for  alleging,  that  he  was  not  wholly  opposed  to 
some  sort  of  co-operation  or  synergism  of  the  human  will  with 
the  gracious  agency  of  God,  even  in  the  first  movements  to- 
wards regeneration.  Calvin  published,  in  1543,  cotempo- 
raneously  with  the  last  edition  of  Melancthon's  Common- 
places, his  Defensio  Sanae  et  orthodoxse  doctrinae  de  Servitute 
et  liberatione  humani  arbitrii,  and  prefixed  to  it  a  dedication 
to  Melancthon,  in  which  he  spoke  of  him  in  the  most  friendly 
and  eulogistic  terms ;  and  Melancthon,  in  acknowledging  it 
(Scott,  iii.  p.  376),  says  that  he  agreed  with  Calvin's  views 
upon  these  subjects,  but  still  with  a  qualification,  which,  with 
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a  man  ot  his  temperament,  so  unwilling  on  some  occasions  to 
speak  out  his  mind  fully  and  openly,  might  cover  or  conceal 
differences  not  immaterial.  After  giving  a  brief  summary  of 
his  opinions  upon  these  subjects,  he  adds,  "et  quidem  scio 
haec  cum  tuis  congruere,  sed  sunt  itayjinoci  et  ad  usum  accom- 
modata."  We  do  not  estimate  the  authority  of  Melancthon 
so  highly  as  to  be  very  anxious  to  get  his  testimony  in  favour 
of  Calvin's  views,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  Melancthon  himself,  to 
give  due  weight  to  a  statement  of  agreement  which  is  credit- 
able to  him,  especially  as  nothing  has  been  produced  from  his 
works  sufficiently  explicit  to  prove,  that  he  ever  materially  de- 
viated from  scriptural  truth  upon  these  important  points. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  he  abandoned,  or,  at  least,  that 
he  became  utterly  afraid  to  state  distinctly  and  explicitly, 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  or  unconditional  personal 
election  to  eternal  life,  as  taught  in  Scripture,  and  held  and 
expounded  by  Augustin  and  Calvin.  The  section  upon 
predestination  in  the  later  editions  of  his  Commonplaces, 
may  be  regarded,  with  some  plausibility,  either  as  a  speci- 
men of  gross  confusion,  or  of  studied  and  careful  reticence ; 
but  in  no  other  light  can  it  be  justly  represented.  And 
in  either  'case,  considering  what  he  had  taught  upon  this 
subject  in  the  first  edition,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  his 
timidity,  his  tendency  to  shrink  from  decided  views  upon 
great  and  difficult  questions  involving  important  practical 
bearings,  had  led  him,  in  his  heart,  to  abandon  an  important 
scriptural  truth,  though  he  had  not  the  courage  openly  and 
fully  to  admit  and  proclaim  the  conclusion  to  which  he  had 
come,  if,  indeed,  he  had  come  to  any  very  definite  conclusion 
regarding  it. 

With  respect  to  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
through  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  was  the  great  distinguishing  service  which 
Luther  was  honoured  to  render  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  re- 
ligion, it  is  but  justice  to  Melancthon  to  say,  that  in  whatever 
vague,  general,  and  ambiguous  terms  he  might  have  been 
tempted  to  consent  to  express  it,  in  order  to  promote  peace, 
and  effect  an  adjustment  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  his  own 
actual  sentiments  regarding  it  seem  never  to  have  varied,  or 
to  have  been  turned  aside  from  scriptural  truth.  It  was 
asserted,  indeed,  by  a  body  of  Lutheran  theologians,  in  1569, 
a  few  years  after  his  death  (Weisman,  Historia  Ecclesiastica, 
vol.  ii.  p.  201),  that  on  one  occasion  he  had  used  this  expres- 
sion, "  quod  prcecipue  fide  justificamur,"  which  was  certainly 
a  deplorable  and  shameful  compromise  of  the  sola  fides  for 
which  Luther  and  he  had  so  long  and  so  strenuously  con- 
tended ;  but  then,  it  is  added  in  the  way  of  palliation,  that 
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this  was  done  "  tempore  magnse  angustiae  et  metus/'  and  that  he 
afterwards  condemned  it  himself.  His  works,  however,  steadily 
and  consistently  maintain  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion, and  he  has  rendered  no  unimportant  service  to  the  cause  of 
Christian  truth  by  his  defence  of  this  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Reformation.  Bossuet,  indeed,  after  having  laboured  to 
prove  that  Melancthon's  opinions  upon  most  points  were  loose 
and  fluctuating,  held  with  no  firmness  and  stability,  is  candid 
enough  to  admit,  that  there  was  one  point  on  which  he  did  not 
vary,  and  which  formed  an  impassable  barrier  between  him 
and  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  only  thing,  indeed,  as  Bossuet 
alleges,  which  fixed  him  firmly  upon  the  Protestant  side,  and 
this  was  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  imputed  righteous- 
ness.    (Histoire  des  Variations,  lib.  v.  sect.  29,  30). 

Whatever,  then,  may  have  been  Melancthon's  personal  ex- 
cellencies as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  and  whatever  his  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  of  Protestant  truth,  we  see  about  him 
very  plain  indications  of  tendencies,  which  should  impress  us 
with  a  sense  of  the  great  danger  of  imbibing  his  spirit  and 
following  his  example,  in  matters  connected  with  the  public 
interests  of  God's  cause.  He  had  about  him  weaknesses  and 
infirmities  which  tended  to  lead  him,  first,  to  adopt  erroneous 
and  defective  views  of  divine  truth  ;  and  second,  to  fail  in  do- 
ing full  justice  in  the  face  of  dangers  and  difficulties  even  to 
what  he  still  believed  to  be  true.  Our  first  duty,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  public  interests  of  God's  cause  in  the  world,  is  to 
find  out  the  truth  which  is  sanctioned  by  his  word,  and  then 
to  assert,  maintain,  and  defend  it,  so  far  as  we  have  any  call 
or  opportunity  to  do  so,  guarding  with  special  care  against  any 
course  of  action  which  might  be  fairly ^held  to  involve,  directly 
or  by  implication,  a  renunciation  or  denial  of  any  part  of  it. 
And  these  are  not  duties  in  which  the  example  of  Melancthon 
is  fitted  to  afi'ord  us  much  direct  assistance,  though  it  may 
serve  as  a  beacon  to  warn  us  against  dangers  and  temptations 
that  might  lead  us  to  come  short  in  the  discharge  of  them. 
There  is  much  about  Melancthon,  the  influence  of  which  is 
fitted  to  add  grace  and  beauty  to  our  Christian  profession,  to 
lead  us  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  our  God  and  iSaviour,  and 
to  commend  it  to  the  favourable  acceptance  of  others ;  but 
these  things,  however  valuable,  are  of  less  intrinsic  importance, 
and  of  more  imperfect  obligation,  than  the  great  duty  of  ascer- 
taining and  holding  up  the  whole  truth  of  God,  and  of  con- 
tending earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

The  question  as  to  the  precise  views  of  Melancthon  upon 
some  of  the  theological  topics  to  which  we  have  now  referred, 
has  been  pretty  fully  discussed  in  this  country,  in  connection 
with  the  controversy  as  to  the  doctrinal  sense  of  the  articles 
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of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  opinions  of  those  who 
framed  them.  It  is  very  certain  that,  during  the  whole  of  the 
long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  many  respects  the  most  important 
and  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  great  body  of  her  divines,  and  of  her  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  including  every  name  of  eminence  to  be  found  in 
her  communion,  were  Calvinists.  It  is  equally  certain  that, 
for  the  last  two  centuries,  a  decided  majority  of  her  clergy 
have  been  anti-Calvinists,  while  there  has  always  been  a  re- 
spectable minority  who  adhered  to  the  theology  of  Augustine 
and  the  Reformers.  As  the  articles  have  continued  unchanged 
for  300  years,  while  the  theological  views  that  prevailed  in  the 
church  have  varied  so  much,  this  has  led  at  different  times 
to  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  what  the  articles  really 
mean,  or  were  intended  to  mean,  and  as  to  what  subscription 
to  them  may  be  fairly  held  to  imply.  Calvinists  generally 
have  contended  that  the  natural,  obvious  sense  of  the  articles 
is  Calvinism,  moderate  Calvinism  indeed,  cautiously  and  tem- 
perately expressed,  that  the  great  body  of  those  who  prepared 
the  articles  in  Edward's  time,  as  well  as  of  those  who  adopted 
and  established  them  in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
with  very  little  change,  and  exactly  as  they  now  stand,  were 
Calvinists,  and  that,  on  all  these  grounds,  Calvinists  need 
have  no  hesitation  in  subscribing  them.  The  more  timid 
and  charitable  Calvinists  have  been  disposed  to  admit,  that 
there  is  an  opening  left  for  men  subscribing  the  articles  who 
had  not  embraced  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism,  while  many 
of  them  profess  their  inability  to  conceive  how  this  can  be 
done,  without  putting  the  articles  to  a  degree  of  straining  and 
torture  that  is  unwarrantable  and  dangerous.  The  Arminians 
of  course  labour  to  shew,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  articles 
to  preclude  them  from  subscribing  them;  and  the  more  intelli- 
gent, conscientious,  and  modest  among  them,  scarcely  venture 
to  take  higher  ground  than  this,  not  presuming  to  deny  the 
perfect  warrantableness  of  Calvinists  entering  the  minis- 
try of  the  Church  of  England,  and  undertaking  all  the  obliga- 
tions which  this  implies.  Some  of  the  more  reckless  among  them, 
as  for  instance  Bishop  Tomline,  alias  Pretyman,  Archdeacon 
Daubeny,  and  Archbishop  Laurence,  have  ventured  to  assert 
that  the  articles  explicitly  contradict  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine, and  of  course  should  shut  out  all  who  adhere  to  it.  But 
the  more  respectable  Arminians  have  generally  leant  rather 
to  the  side  of  merely  asking  admission  for  themselves  without 
pretending  to  exclude  their  opponents.  Bishop  Burnet  was 
pre-eminently  qualified  to  judge  on  such  a  question,  both  in 
its  historical  and  theological  aspects,  and  he,  though  himself  a 
decided  Arminian,  has  candidly  admitted,  that  "  the  article 
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seems  to  be  framed  according  to  St  Austin's  doctrines;  that  "it 
is  very  probable  that  those  who  penned  it  meant  that  the  decree 
"was  absolute;"  and  that  "the  Calvinists  have  less  occasion 
for  scruple  (in  subscribing  it  than  the  Arminians)  since  the 
article  does  seem  more  plainly  to  favour  them"  (Exposition  of 
Articles,  art.  J  7,  p.  165). 

The  aspects  in  which  this  subject  obviously  presents  itself 
are  not  such  as  to  reflect  much  credit  upon  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  a  very  awkAvard  and  painful  thing  to  see 
so  much  controversy  going  on  among  themselves,  as  to  what 
those  articles  which  they  have  all  subscribed  really  mean,  or 
were  intended  to  mean  Some  contend  that  they  teach  Cal- 
vinism ;  others,  that  they  teach  Arminianism  ;  others,  that 
they  teach  both  ;  and  others  again,  that  they  teach  neither, 
but  some  other  scheme  of  doctrine  different  from  both. 
Sometimes  they  denounce  one  another  as  dishonest  in  sub- 
scribing the  articles  in  a  sense  of  which  they  do  not  fairly 
admit ;  and  sometimes  they  unite  in  lauding  the  wisdom  and 
moderation  of  their  church,  in  leaving  an  open  door  for  the 
admission  of  men  of  different  and  opposite  opinions.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  churches  may  carry  to  an  unwise  and  un- 
reasonable extent,  the  number  and  minuteness  of  the  doctrinal 
definitions,  which  they  embody  in  their  symbolical  books,  and 
to  which  they  require  conformity.  But  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  to  believe  that  the  framers  of  the  English  articles 
were  in  the  least  influenced  by  any  such  wise  and  moderate 
views  as  have  been  sometimes  ascribed  to  them  ;  the  articles 
were  expressly  and  avowedly  intended  "  for  avoiding  diversi- 
ties of  opinions,  and  for  the  establishing  of  consent  touching 
true  religion  ;"  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  are  occupied 
with  topics  which  are  comparatively  unimportant  in  a  general 
summary  of  Christian  doctrine. 

And  the  way  in  which  the  controversy  hasbeen  conducted  upon 
the  anti-Calvinistic  side,  has  certainlynot  been  creditable  tomost 
of  those  who  have  taken  part  in  it.  In  general,  those  who  have 
denied  the  Calvinism  of  the  English  articles  have  displayed  a  low 
standard,  both  of  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  of  fair  and  hon- 
ourable dealing.  They  have,  in  most  cases,  been  convicted  of 
blundering  and  incompetency,  and  of  the  liberal  use  of  all  the 
ordinary  artifices  of  controversial  warfare.  The  study  of  syste- 
matic theology  has  always  been  greatly  neglected  in  the  Church 
of  England,  partly,  perhaps,  because  of  the  equivocal  character 
of  the  theology  of  her  articles,  and  of  the  earnest  desire  of 
many  of  her  clergy  to  make  her  theology  more  equivocal  than 
it  is  ;  and,  without  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  systematic 
theology,  laoth  in  its  substance  and  its  history,  men  are  very 
incompetent  to  discuss  the  questions,  whether  the  articles  are 
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Calvinistic  or  Arminian,  or  both,  or  neither.  Such  questions 
cannot  of  course  be  intelligently  or  satisfactorily  handled,  ex- 
cept by  men  who  thoroughly  understand  what  Calvinism  is, 
and  what  Arminianism  is ;  and  this  cannot  be  attained  with- 
out a  real  familiarity  with  the  works  of  the  ablest  men  who 
have  discussed  these  subjects  on  both  sides,  and  at  difterent 
periods.  In  the  pages  of  this  Journal  (vol.  vii.  p.  670)  we  once 
ventured  to  assert,  and  professed  to  produce  proof,  that  Archbp. 
Whately  is  an  Arminian,  though  he  is  not  aware  of  it,  and 
even,  honestly  of  course  though  ignorantly,  denies  it ;  that  the 
same  ignorance  and  confusion  as  to  what  Calvinism  is,  and  as 
to  what  Arminianism  is  as  opposed  to  it,  are  fully  shared  in 
by  the  late  Mr  Stanley  Faber,  and  by  Mr  E.  Harold  Browne, 
the  present  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge  ;  and 
that,  indeed,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  there  prevails 
among  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  great  want  of 
intelligent  acquaintance  even  with  the  status  qacestionis  in 
the  controversy  between  the  Calvinists  and  the  Arminians. 
We  venture  to  think  that  we  proved  all  this,  and  we  would  not 
hesitate  to  undertake  to  prove,  that  the  same  charge  might  be 
established  against  almost  all  who  have  at  any  time  professed  to 
shew  that  the  English  articles  are  not  Calvinistic*  We  are  per- 
suaded that  the  productions  which  have  been  devoted  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object,  exhibit  about  as  large  an 
amount  of  blundering,  incompetency,  and  unfairness,  as  any 
class  of  controversial  writings  that  could  be  named.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  inclined  to  speak  with  much  severity  of  those  who 
merely  plead,  that,  while  they  cannot  see  satisfactory  grounds 
for  embracing  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  they,  at  the 
same  time,  do  not  see  that  these  doctrines  are  so  plainly  and 
explicitly  set  forth  in  the  articles,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  subscribe  them.  This  ground  may  be  maintained 
with  considerable  plausibility,  and  when  maintained  without 
any  palpable  violations  of  integrity  and  propriety,  would  not 
exclude  its  supporters  from  a  fair  claim  to  respect.  But  we 
cannot  make  the  same  admission  in  regard  to  those  men  who 
boldly  aver  that  the  articles  shut  out  Calvinism,  that  they  can- 

*  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  shelter  ourselves  in  making  these  statements, 
which  might  seem  invidious  and  presuming,  under  the  high  authority  of  the  late 
Dr  M'Crie.  In  one  of  the  notes  to  his  admirable  and  delightful  work,  the 
Life  of  Andrew  Melville,  he  says,  "  The  publications  against  Calvinism  which 
have  lately  appeared  in  England,  are  in  their  statement  of  the  question  unfair, 
in  their  reasoning  shallow,  and  in  respect  of  the  knowledge  which  they  display 
of  the  history  of  theological  opinions  contemptible,''  (C.  x.  p.  332,  edit,  of  1856). 
We  take  the  liberty  of  adopting  this  statement,  and  of  adding,  that  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  "  the  publications  against  Calvinism  which  have  appeared  in  Eng- 
land" during  the  forty  years  which  have  intervened  since  the  appearance  of  Dr 
M'Crie's  work. 
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not  be  honestly  subscribed  by  Calvinists,  and  then  try  to  estab- 
lish this  position  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  supported 
with  anything  like  plausibility,  viz.,  by  reckless  assertions  and 
garbled  quotations,  by  misrepresentations  of  matters  of  fact, 
and  by  all  sorts  of  imbecility  and  unfairness  in  argument. 

Before  proceeding  to  make  some  observations  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  theology  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  give  some  notices  of  the  literature  of  the  question,  or  of 
the  leading  features  in  the  history  of  the  very  interesting  con- 
troversial discussions  which  have  been  carried  on  regarding  it. 

That  during  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  greater 
part  of  that  of  James,  Calvinism  prevailed  almost  universally 
among  the  men  of  ability  and  learning,  of  station  and  influence, 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  then  generally  regarded  as 
being  most  fully  accordant  with  its  authorised  symbols,  has 
been  incontrovertibly  established,  by  evidence  multifarious 
in  kind  and  superabundant  in  degree.  This  is  proved  by  the 
whole  history  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  Lambeth 
articles  and  the  cases  of  Baro  and  Barret  in  1595,  the  Irish 
articles  in  1615,  and  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1618-19.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  topic  as  a  subject  of  public  controversy,  seems 
to  have  commenced  with  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Dr 
Richard  Mountague,  one  of  the  leading  agents  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  in  introducingTractarianismandArminianism.  His  work 
entitled  Appello-Csesarem  was  published  in  1625.  It  was  in- 
tended to  defend  himself  against  the  charge,  founded  upon  a 
previouswork,  of  leaning  towards  Arminianism  and  Popery;  and 
it  attempted  to  shew  that  the  Arminian  and  semi-Popish  views 
objected  to,  were  not  contradicted  by  anything  in  the  authorised 
formularies  of  the  Church.  The  House  of  Commons,  which  at 
that  time  was  very  theological  and  very  sound  in  its  theology, 
passed  a  vote  condemning  his  Appeal,  as  tending  to  bring  in 
Popery  and  Arminianism,  in  opposition  to  the  religion  by  law 
established.  But  what  was  oi  more  importance  so  far  as  the 
interests  of  truth  are  concerned,  the  work  was  formally  and 
elaborately  answered  by  Dr  George  Carleton,  then  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  who  had  been  a  few  years  before  the  head  of  the 
English  delegates  sent  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  had  proved 
himself  fully  worthy  of  so  honourable  a  position.  Dr  Carleton 's 
work  was  published  in  1626,  and  is  entitled  "Examination  of 
those  things  wherein  the  author  of  the  late  Appeal  taketh  the 
doctrines  of  the  Pelagians  and  Arminians  to  be  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England."'  The  work  is  one  of  much  interest 
and  value,  both  from  its  author  and  the  position  it  occupies 
in  the  controversy.  It  is  remarkable,  among  otherthings,  for  the 
distinct  assertion,  that  there  had  been,  up  till  that  time,  no  real 
difference  in  doctrinal  matters  between  the  Conformists  and  the 
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Puritans.  Carleton  died  in  1628,  and  through  Laud's  influence 
Mountague  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  see  of  Chichester. 
Arminianism  continued  to  advance,  and,  in  1630,  Prynne, 
the  famous  lawyer,  published  his  "  Anti-Arminianism,  or  the 
Church  of  England's  old  antithesis  to  new  Arminianism." 
This  is  a  vast  collection  of  documentary  evidence  to  prove, 
that  from  the  earliest  times,  and  especially  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  Church  of  England  had  been  decidedly  opposed  to  Armi- 
nian  views,  and  had  professed  the  great  principles  of  Augus- 
tinian  or  Calvinistic  doctrine.  This  work  gave  mortal  offence 
to  Laud  and  his  faction,  who  were  now  all-powerful,  and  was 
understood  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  barbarous  punish- 
ment which  was  soon  after  inflicted  upon  Prynne,  though  his 
Histriomastix  was  made  the  pretence  for  it.  It  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  judicial  providential  retribution,  that  Prynne  be- 
came ultimately  the  chief  instrument  of  accomplishing  "  Can- 
terbury's Doom,"  as  he  called  one  of  his  books  against  him, 
and  bringing  him  to  the  scafibld.  Prynne  was  a  man  of  great 
research  and  industry,  as  well  as  thorough  integrity.  But  he 
had  not  a  well-balanced  or  discriminating  mind.  He  had 
a  much  greater  power  of  swallowing  than  of  digesting.  He 
was  in  the  habit  rather  of  numbering  than  weighing  his  proofs 
and  testimonies.  His  "Anti-Arminianism,"  therefore,  like 
his  other  works,  contains  a  prodigious  storehouse  of  materials, 
in  the  way  of  quotations  and  references,  much  more  than  sufii- 
cient  in  the  gross  to  establish  his  leading  position,  but  requir- 
ing some  caution  and  sifting  in  the  particular  application  of 
them.  He  declares  that  up  till  the  time  when  he  wrote  he 
could  mention  only  five  men  who  had  come  forward  publicly 
to  defend  Arminianism.  These  were  Barret  and  Baro,  whose 
cases  were  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  Lambeth  articles, 
and  the  proceedings  against  whom  sufficiently  proved  that,  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  16th  century,  the  whole  learning  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Churchof  England  were  Calvinistic  ;  Thompson, 
who,  he  says,  (p.  268),  was  ''  a  dissolute,  ebrious,  profane, 
luxurious  English- Dutchman,"  and  who,  in  1614,  published  a 
treatise  against  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  which  was 
answered  by  Dr  Robert  Abbot,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  Mounta- 
gue, already  mentioned,  successively  Bishop  of  Chichester  and 
Norwich,  and  Dr  Thomas  Jackson,  a  man  of  a  much  higher 
class  than  any  of  them.  Prynne 's  testimonies  certainly  require 
to  be  winnowed,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  produced  and 
indicated  materials,  which,  taken  in  cumulo,  are  amply  suffi- 
cient to  prove  ten  times  over,  that  during  the  whole  century 
intervening  between  the  time  when  he  wrote  and  the  first 
dawning  of  the  Reformation  under  Henry  VIII.,  the  prevail- 
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ing  current  of  opinion  with  all  competentjudges  among  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  was  Calvinistic,  as  opposed  to  Armin- 
ian,  and  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  Calvinism,  though 
cautiously  and  temperately  expressed,  were  embodied,  and  were 
intended  to  beembodied,in  the  Church's  authorised  formularies. 

The  next  work  in  the  order  of  time  is  the  great  store- 
house of  materials  on  the  Arminian  side.  It  is  by  Dr 
Peter  Heylin,  a  worshipper  and  tool  of  Laud,  whose  life  he 
wrote,  under  the  designation  of  Cyprianus  Anglicus.  Hey- 
lin's  work  was  published  in  1659,  and  is  entitled  "  Historia 
Quinqu-Articularis,  or  a  Declaration  of  the  Judgment  of  the 
Western  Churches,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  the  five  controverted  points  reproached  in  these  last 
times  by  the  name  of  Arminianism/'  It  contains  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  most  of  the  materials  bearing  upon  the  question, 
as  to  the  original  theology  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  materials  are  discussed  and  applied  with  a  good 
deal  of  ingenuity  and  boldness,  and  the  work  is  in  many  re- 
spects well-fitted  to  make  an  impression,  because  of  its  author's 
apparently  full  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the  confidence 
with  which  he  takes  up  his  positions.  Heylin  had  very  much 
the  same  intellectual  defects  as  Prynne,  and  in  addition,  we 
fear,  he  laboured  under  serious  moral  infirmities  as  a  thorough 
and  unscrupulous  partizan.  He  had  read  a  great  deal,  but 
he  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  theology  properly  so 
called,  and  Archbishop  Ussher  once  said  of  him  that  he  should 
be  sent  to  learn  his  catechism.  He  has  been  convicted  of  hav- 
ing exhibited  in  this  and  in  his  other  works  a  great  deal  of  blun- 
dering and  misrepresentation.  So  certain  and  notorious  is  this, 
that  Archdeacon  Blackburne,  in  the  "  Confessional "  (p.  153, 
2d  edition),  did  not  hesitate  to  describe  him  as  "a  man  lost 
to  all  sense  of  truth  and  modesty  whenever  the  interests  or 
claims  of  the  Church  came  in  question  ;"  and  that  the  late  Dr 
M'Crie,  after  exposing  a  strange  display  of  ignorance  made  by 
Bishop  Coplestone,  adds,  "  a  modern  writer  who  could  trust 
Heylin  as  an  authority  deserved  to  fall  into  such  ridiculous 
blunders,"  (Life  of  Melville,  p.  333). 

This  work  of  Heylin  was  answered  by  Henry  Hickman, 
one  of  the  ministers  ejected  by  the  Bartholomew  Act  of  1 662, 
and  a  man  of  very  superior  learning  and  ability.  His  reply 
was  published  in  1673,  and  entitled,  "  Historia  Quinqu- 
Articularis  Exarticulata,  or  Animadversiones  on  Dr  Heylin's 
Quinquarticular  History.''  -This  work  of  Hickman's  is  a  very 
masterly  and  effective  exposure  of  Heylin's  blundering  and  in- 
competency, especially  in  the  more  theological  departments  of 
the  argument,  and  it  contains  within  a  short  compass  a  large 
amount  of  accurate  and  important  information,  embodied  in  a 
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very  terse  and  vipjorous,  though  unpolished,  style.  It  ought 
to  have  deprived  Heylin  of  all  respect  and  influence,  and 
must  have  done  so  if  it  had  been  read.  But  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  ever  attained  any  considerable  circulation,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  great  body  of  the  English  clergy  continued, 
like  Coplestone,  to  believe  Heylin,  and  to  "  trust  in  him  as 
an  authority/' 

The  next  occasion  on  which  the  question  of  the  Calvinism 
of  the  English  articles  was  discussed,  was  when  it  was  brought, 
somewhat  incidentally,  into  the  Arian  controversy.  In  1721 
Dr  Waterland  published  a  work  entitled,  "  The  Case  of  Arian 
Subscription  Considered,"  in  answer  to  the  attempt  which  had 
been  made  by  Dr  Samuel  Clarke  to  shew,  that  those  who,  like 
himself,  denied  the  true  and  proper  divinity  of  the  Son,  could 
honestly  assent  to  the  formularies  of  the  church.  Dr  Sykes, 
who  was  one  of  Clarke's  leading  supporters,  and  who  shewed 
himself  ever  ready  and  willing  to  defend  any  bad  cause  that 
needed  support,  published  a  reply  to  this,  called,  "  The  Case 
of  Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  considered/'  In 
this  pamphlet  he  laid  down  the  position,  that  the  articles  are, 
and  were  intended  by  their  compilers  to  be,  Calvinistic,  and 
that  Dr  Clarke  and  his  friends  could  as  clearly  prove,  that 
Arians  could  honestly  subscribe  them,  as  Dr  Waterland  and 
his  friends  could  prove,  that  Arminians  could  do  so.  This  was 
rather  galling  as  an  argiimentum  ad  hominem,  and  Water- 
land  published  a  "  Supplement  to  the  Case  of  Arian  Sub- 
scription," in  which  he  attempted  to  answer  this  and  the  other 
arguments  of  Sykes,  while  Sykes  rejoined  in  a  Reply  to  the 
Supplement.  Waterland  certainly  has  not  made  much  of  the 
point  raised  by  Sykes  about  the  Calvinism  of  the  articles,  he 
has  done  little  more  than  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  mate- 
rials collected  by  Heylin,  and  this  was  rather  low  work  for  a 
man  of  Waterland's  high  and  well-merited  reputation.  Sykes, 
who  was  no  more  a  Calvinist  than  a  Trinitarian,  has  certainly 
not  proved  that  an  Arian  subscriber  can  make  out  as  plausible 
a  case  as  an  Arminian  one  ;  but  he  has  proved,  and  in  this  he 
has  defeated  his  antagonist,  that  the  fathers  and  founders  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  Calvinists,  and  intended  the 
articles  to  be  taken  in  a  Calvinistic  sense.  Waterland,  indeed, 
in  discussing  this  point,  gives  plain  indications  of  not  knowing 
well  what  to  say,  or  where  to  plant  his  foot.  He  sets  out  with 
boldly  averring — "  For  my  own  part  I  think  it  has  been 
abundantly  proved  that  our  articles,  liturgy,  &lc.,  are  not  Cal- 
vinistical."  But  after  giving  a  summary  of  this  abundant 
proof,  and  having  had  to  face  the  17th  article,  he  winds  up  with 
this  very  lame  smd  impotent  conclusion — "the  presumption 
rather  lies  against  Calvinism" — "  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that 
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the  article  leans  to  the  anti-Calvinian  persuasion/'     (Works 
by  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  vol.  ii.,  pp,  341,  352-3.) 

This  is  not  very  encouraging,  but  most  who  have  since  dis- 
cussed this  subj  ect  on  the  same  side,  have  referred  to  and  com- 
mended Waterland's  pamphlet,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  their  caus  e  the  prestige  of  his  well-earned  reputation  for 
great  ability  and  learning,  and  for  invaluable  services  to  truth 
in  defending  the  proper  and  supreme  divinity  of  our  Saviour. 

About  fifty   years   after   this,   a  variety  of  causes  led  to 
the  renewal  of   discussions  concerning  the  meaning  and  ob- 
ject of  the  English  articles,  such  as,  the  publication  of  Black- 
burne's  Confessional,  advocating  very  loose  and  unsound  views 
on  the  general   subject  of  creeds  and  confessions,  but  at  the 
same  time  maintaining,  that  Sykes  had  conclusively  estab- 
lished against  Waterland  the  Calvinism  of  the  articles,  the 
application  to  Parliament  in  1772  by  many  clergymen  to  be 
released  from  the  obligations  of  subscription,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  "  Methodist  "  students  from  Oxford.     Sir  Richard 
Hill,  brother  of  Rowland,  defended  the  expelled  students  by 
shewing,  that  their  opinions  on  doctrinal  subjects  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  founders  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  "  Pietas  Oxoniensis  -,"  and  when  Dr  Nowell 
published  a  reply  to  this,  it  called  forth,  in  1769,  from  Toplady, 
then  a  young  man,  but  of  very  fine  talents  and  of  great  pro- 
mise, a  crushing  answer,  entitled,  '^  The  Church  of  England 
vindicated  from  the  charge  of  Arminianism,  and  the  case  of 
Arminian  subscription  particularly  considered/'   This  he  after- 
wards expanded  into  a  regular  treatise,  which  he  published  in 
1774,  in  two  volumes  entitled  "Historic  proof  of  the  Doc- 
trinal Calvinism  of  the  Church  of  England,''     This  work  is 
highly  creditable  to  his  talents  and  learning,  and  is  perhaps, 
upon  the  whole,  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  book  we 
have,  devoted  to  this  subject.     He  is  perfectly  conclusive  in 
discussing  all  the  main  topics  that  bear  upon  the  settlement 
of  the  question,  but  he  gets  rather  beyond  his  depth  in  dealing 
with  what  he  calls  the  Arminianism  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  a 
subject  with  which  he  was  evidently  acquainted  very  imperfectly. 
The  only  work  of  that  period,  on  the  other  side,  which  has 
attained  to  any  standing,  or  is  now  known,  is  Dr  Winchester's 
''Dissertation  on  the  17th  Article,"  published  in  1773,  a  tem- 
perate and  sensible  work,  though  not  displaying  much  either  of 
strength  or  ingenuity  in  managing  the  cause.      It  was  re- 
published in  1 803,  both  separately  and  in  the  "  Churchman's 
Remembrancer/' 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  revival  of  the 
discussion  about  the  historic  Calvinism  of  tke  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
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present,  in  consequence  of  the  great  advance  v/hich  then  took 
place  in  Christian  piety  and  orthodoxy.  In  reply  to  the 
numerous  and  virulent  attacks  then  made  on  the  evangelical 
clergy,  Mr  Overton  published,  in  ]  801 ,  a  volume  entitled,  "  The 
True  Churchmen  Ascertained,  or  an  apology  for  those  of  the 
regular  clergy  of  the  Establishment  who  are  sometimes  called 
Evangelical  Ministers."  This  is  an  able  and  elaborate  work, 
and  certainly  establishes  satisfactorily,  that  those  of  the  evan- 
gelical clergy  who  were  moderate  Calvinists  held  the  same 
doctrinal  views  as  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  18Q3,  Archdeacon  Daubeny,  some  of  whose 
statements  in  his  previous  publications,  had  been  refuted  by 
Overton,  produced  a  bulky  reply  to  the  ''  True  Churchmen  " 
in  an  octavo  volume  of  nearly  500  pages,  to  which  he  gave 
a  title,  framed  after  a  model  which  was  common  enough 
among  the  older  controversialists,  but  which  modern  civilisa- 
tion has  exploded.  It  was  called  "  Vindicise  Ecclesise  Angli- 
canse,  in  which  some  of  the  false  reasonings,  incorrect  state- 
ments, and  palpable  misrepresentations,  in  a  publication  en- 
titled, &c.,  are  pointed  out."  Overton's  "  True  Churchmen" 
is  singularly  free  from  "  false  reasonings,  incorrect  state- 
ments, and  palpable  misrepresentations,''  while  Daubeny's 
Vindiciae  superabounds  in  these  beauties,  as  was  conclusively 
proved  in  two  works  published  in  1805,  the  one  entitled  "  Can- 
did Examination  of  Daubeny's  Vindiciae,"  republished  from 
the  Christian  Observer,  and  the  other  by  Mr  Overton,  entitled 
"Four  Letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Observer." 

In  1802,  a  pamphlet  was  published,  chiefly  occasioned  by 
Overton's  work,  entitled,  "  The  articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land proved  not  to  be  Calvinistic,"  by  Dr  Kipling,  Dean  of 
Peterborough,  and  Deputy  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  This  production  has  been  very 
highly  commended,  but  it  is,  we  think,  a  singularly  poor  affair, 
in  its  general  tone  and  spirit  pretentious  and  insolent,  and  in 
its  argument  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  "contemptible." 
Its  leading  feature  is  the  adduction  of  statements  and  quota- 
tions, as  anti-Calvinistic,  which  no  intelligent  Calvinist  would 
hesitate  to  adopt.  As  this  is  really  a  prominent  characteristic 
of  most  of  the  works  on  the  same  side,  it  may  be  proper  to 
signalise  it,  by  quoting  Overton's  description  of  it  as  exhibited 
by  Kipling,  and  in  contrast  with  the  applause  with  which  his 
work  was  received. 

"  No  reasoning  can  be  more  futile  than  that  of  Dr  Kipling  upon 
this  subject.  It  is  capable  of  the  fullest  demonstration,  that,  by  the 
same  process,  the  learned  Dean  might  prove  the  complete  anti-Calvin- 
ism of  Calvin  himself.    It  is  a  fact,  which  nothing  but  the  most  perfect 
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disingenuity  or  ignorance  of  the  subject  can  controvert,  that  nine- 
tenths  at  least  of  the  arguments  extracted  from  our  Articles  and 
Liturgy,  by  which  the  Dean  endeavours  to  prove  the  utter  repugnavx^y 
of  these  forms  to  the  theology  of  Calvin,  may  also  be  extracted  from 
Calvin's  own  writings.  Yet  this  reasoning  of  Dr  Kipling  is  continually 
represented  as  '  demonstrative  and  incontrovertible  ;  as  possessing  '  un- 
common merit;  as  '' invincible^  and  not  less  clear  than  ^mathemati- 
cal demonstration  itself f  as  having  ^proved  to  demonstration  the 
point  he  had  to  establish  ;  as  '  decisive'  on  the  question,  and  such 
as  ought  to  '  set  it  at  rest  for  ever.'  These  verdicts,  too,  the  reader 
will  perceive,  are  pronounced  by  the  professed  guardians  of  truth 
and  religion,  by  writers  who  highly  extol  each  other  as  learned 
divines  !  !"  (Four  Letters.     Let.  ii.,  p.  29.) 

All  the  expressions  here  quoted  were  actually  applied  to 
Dr  Kipling's  paltry  production  by  the  reviewers  and  pam- 
phleteers of  the  period. 

The  Bampton  Lecture  for  1804  was  preached  by  Dr  Richard 
Laurence,  then  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cash  el,  and  it  is  entitled,  "  An  at- 
tempt to  illustrate  those  articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
which  the  Calvinists  improperly  consider  as  Calvinistic/'  Dr 
Laurence  was  a  man  of  superior  learning  and  ability ;  he  has 
made  some  valuable  contributions  to  our  theological  literature  ; 
his  Bampton  Lecture  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and 
valuable  matter,  it  has  been  republished  repeatedly,  the 
fourth  and  last  edition  having  come  out  in  1853,  and  it  is  now 
justly  regarded  as  the  standard  work  on  the  Arminian  side. 
On  these  grounds  it  will  be  needful  for  us  to  notice  it  more  fully. 
At  present  we  merely  mention  it  in  its  chronological  order. 

The  controversy  was  renewed  by  the  publication,  in  1811, 
of  Bishop  Tomline's  well-known  work,  "  The  Refutation 
of  Calvinism."  He  had  given  in  a  previous  work,  "  Ele- 
ments of  Christian  Theology,"  the  common  Arminian  inter- 
pretation of  the  articles ;  and  in  the  Refutation  he  gives  fully 
the  argument  against  Calvinism,  not  only  from  Scripture  and 
the  Fathers,  but  also  from  the  history  and  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England.  This  work  was  at  one  time  prodigiously 
commended.  Indeed,  we  have  a  recollection  of  having  once 
looked  into  a  book  by  an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  in  which  it 
was  glorified  as  one  among  the  four  or  five  greatest  works 
(Butler's  Analogy  being  mentioned  as  one)  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  produced.  Such  folly  could  last  only  while  Tomline 
lived  and  had  benefices  to  bestow.  The  book  has  long  since 
found  its  level,  and  is  now  regarded  as  a  very  mediocre  pro- 
duction, displaying  considerable  diligence  in  the  collection  of 
materials,  but  an  utter  want  either  of  ability  or  of  fairness  in 
the  application  of  them.     Scott's  Remarks  upon  it  are  a  full 
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and  conclusive,  though,  from  the  plan  pursued  of  following  his 
opponent  step  by  step,  a  somewhat  tedious  exposure  of  the 
Refutation ;  and  they  establish  the  great  superiority,  in  all 
respects,  of  the  rector  over  his  bishop,  of  the  inmate  of  the 
humble  parsonage  of  Aston  Sandford  over  the  occupant  of  the 
venerable  palace  of  Buckden. 

The  "  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  respecting  the 
ruin  and  recovery  of  Mankind,'"  published  in  1814j,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Mathias  of  Dublin,  is  a  valuable  compilation,  con- 
sisting almost  wholly  of  extracts,  and  turning  to  good  account, 
so  far  as  the  "  United  Church''  is  concerned,  the  writings  of 
its  fathers  and  founders,  which  had  been  made  accessible  by 
Legh  Richmond's  work  formerly  referred  to. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  present  day,  when  the  discussion 
about  the  theological  views  of  the  founders  and  the  formu- 
laries of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  renewed,  and  in 
a  somewhat  different  aspect,  in  connection  with  the  contro- 
versy about  baptismal  regeneration.  Dr  Goode,  now  Dean  of 
Ripon,  to  whose  great  learning  and  ability  as  an  opponent  of 
Tractarianism,  and  a  defender  of  evangelical  truth,  we  have 
repeatedly  borne  a  cordial  testimony,  published,  in  1849,  a 
most  valuable  and  important  work  on  this  subject,  entitled, 
"  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  as  to  the  effects  of 
Baptism  in  the  case  of  Infants,"  the  great  general  object  of 
which  was  to  shew,  that  those  who  rejected  the  Tractarian 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  might  conscientiously  un- 
dertake all  the  obligations  connected  with  the  ministry  of  the 
church,  including,  of  course,  the  use  of  the  baptismal  service. 
One  leading  argument  which  he  employs,  in  order  to  establish 
this  general  position,  is  in  substance  this :  no  one  who  embraces 
the  Calvinistic  system  of  theology  can  consistently  believe 
the  high  church  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration ;  the 
great  body  of  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  men  who  prepared  her  formularies,  her  articles  and 
liturgy,  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  and  established  them,  with 
scarcely  any  change  and  almost  precisely  as  we  now  have  them, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  Calvinists  ;  and,  consequently, 
there  can  be  no  inconsistency  between  a  reception  of  these 
formularies  and  a  rejection  of  the  Tractarian  doctrine  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration. 

The  different  positions  which  go  to  make  up  this  argument, 
Dr  Goode  has  discussed  with  great  talent  and  erudition.  We 
are  not  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  question, 
whether  he  has  fully  established  his  general  conclusion.  We 
have  not,  indeed,  examined  the  whole  matter  with  sufficient 
care,  to  entitle  us  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  the  main 
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question  involved.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  con- 
clusively established  the  position,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
leading  English  divines,  both  during  the  short  reign  of  Edward 
and  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  Calvinists,  and,  of  course, 
would  not  admit  anything  into  the  public  formularies  of  the 
church  which  was  inconsistent  with  Calvinism.  To  the  proof 
of  that  position  he  has  devoted  the  third  chapter  of  his  work, 
consisting  of  above  one  hundred  pages,  "  on  the  school  of  theo- 
logy to  which  our  reformers  and  early  divines  belonged."  He 
has  not  contented  himself,  as  most  controversialists  on  such 
questions  do,  with  merely  borrowing  the  materials  provided 
by  his  predecessors,  but  has  subjected  the  whole  of  the  old 
materials  to  a  fresh  and  independent  examination,  and  has 
also  turned  to  good  account  some  very  important  new  mate- 
rials, furnished  by  the  Zurich  Letters,  now,  for  the  first  time, 
published  by  the  Parker  Society.  He  has  not  spent  much 
time  in  refuting  the  attempts  of  the  Arminians  to  establish 
their  position.  He  is  occupied  mainly  with  adducing  the 
direct  positive  evidence  on  the  other  side  ;  and  that  evidence 
is  such  as  to  be  plainly  and  palpably  unanswerable.  With  all 
competent  and  fair  minded  men,  it  must  now  be  held  to  be 
settled,  that  the  reformers  and  the'  early  divines  of  the  Church 
of  England  belonged  to  the  Calvinistic  school  of  theology.  It 
follows  from  this  that  there  can  be  nothing  in  her  formularies 
which  does  not  admit,  at  least,  of  a  Calvinistic  interpretation, 
while  it  may  still  be  a  question,  to  what  extent  they  have  intro- 
duced their  Calvinism  into  the  formularies,  and  thus,  in  a  sense, 
imposed  it  upon  the  church. 

Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  who  had  not  then  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome,  published  an  answer  to  Dr  Goode's  book, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Doctrine  of  Holy  Baptism,"  display- 
ing, as  all  his  works  do,  very  considerable  learning  and 
ingenuity.  He  does  not  give  much  prominence  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  whether  the  founders  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  Calvinists  or  not.  He,  in  a  great  measure, 
evades  this  question,  and  considers  it  his  best  policy  to  rest 
directly  and  immediately  upon  the  position,  that  the  formu- 
laries, as  they  stand,  do  clearly  and  certainly  teach  baptismal 
regeneration — teach  it  so  clearly  and  certainly,  that  no  indi- 
rect or  collateral  evidence  can  affect  the  proof  of  this  doctrine 
being  taught  in  them.  He  asserts,  indeed,  that  the  formularies 
of  the  Church  of  England  were  not  drawn  up  by  Calvinists  ; 
but  for  the  proof  of  this,  so  far  as  the  articles  are  concerned, 
he  just  refers  to  Laurence's  Bampton  Lectures  ;  and  in  regard 
to  the  mass  of  conclusive  evidence  adduced  by  Dr  Goode  on 
the  other  side,  he  can  scarcely  be  said  even  to  look  at  it. 
He  protests  "  against  the  injustice  with  which  Mr  Goode  treats 
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Archbishop  Laurence"  (p.  235),  and  opposes  to  his  "hostile 
judgment''  a  high  eulogium  pronounced  upon  the  Bampton 
Lectures  by  Mr  Stanley  Faber,  in  his  work  on  "Primitive 
Election."  Our  readers  have  had  laid  before  them  materials 
for  judging  whether,  in  this  work,  Mr  Faber  has  shewn  such 
a  discriminating  judgment,  or  such  a  full  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  bearings  and  relations  of  the  subject  of  which 
he  treats,  as  to  entitle  his  opinion,  upon  any  topic  involved  in 
the  discussion,  to  much  respect.  But  still  Laurence  was  a 
man  of  very  superior  learning  and  ability.  His  Bampton 
Lecture  is  the  most  learned  and  elaborate  attempt  that  has 
ever  been  made  to  shew,  that  the  articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  not  Calvinistic,  and  it  seems  to  be  now  generally 
regarded  by  the  Arminians  as  their  standard  defence.  In 
addition  to  the  commendations  of  it  by  Faber  and  Wilber- 
force,  it  is  represented  as  satisfactory  and  conclusive,  along 
with  Winchester's  Dissertation  on  the  17th  article,  by  one 
quite  entitled  to  be  ranked  with  these  men,  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Hardwicke,  whose  striking  and  premature  death,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  among  the  Pyrenees,  was  universally  regarded 
as  a  great  loss  to  our  theological  literature.  (History  of  the 
Articles,  p.  372.)  On  these  accounts  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  a  somewhat  fuller  notice  of  Laurence's  work ;  and  this 
will  lead  us  into  the  merits  of  the  subject  which  we  proposed 
to  consider. 

The  injustice  with  which  Wilberforce  alleges  that  Goode 
treated  Laurence,  is  brought  out  in  the  following  passage  : — 

''  I  cannot  but  enter  my  humble  protest  against  the  remarkable 
partiality  and  superficial  character  of  the  work  above  referred  to 
(Archbishop  Laurence's  Bampton  Lectures),  and,  consequently,  the 
erroneous  nature  of  the  view  it  gives  of  the  subject  of  w^hich  it 
treats ;  and  I  trust  that  the  few  facts  I  am  about  to  mention  will  be 
sufficient  to  put  the  reader  on  his  guard  against  its  statements.'* 
(Effects  of  Baptism,  p.  55^  2d  edit.) 

We  have  room  for  only  one  specimen  of  the  facts  by  which 
Goode  has  established  the  truth  of  this  charge  : — 

"  And  here,  again,  I  must  notice  the  remarkable  partiality  dis- 
played by  Archbishop  Laurence  in  his  Bampton  Lectures.  From  a 
perusal  of  these  Lectures,  one  might  suppose  that  Melancthon  was 
the  only  one  of  the  foreign  Reformers  invited  to  this  country  by 
Cranmer,  and  the  invitations  addressed  to  him  are  very  carefully 
recorded ;  while  the  fact  is  that,  with  this  single  exception,  almost 
all,  if  not  all,  who  were  invited  to  this  country  by  Cranmer,  to  aid 
him  in  the  work  of  Reformation,  were  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
and  therefore  of  Zwinglian  or  Calvinistic  views."    P.  65. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  adduced  by  Goode,  we  may  men- 
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tion  some  specimens  of  Laiirence^s  mode  of  discussing  this 
subject,  which  will  convince  most  men  that,  to  whatever 
cause  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  he  was  incapable  of  exercising  com- 
mon sense,  or  of  manifesting  ordinary  fairness,  when  he  had 
Calvin  or  Calvinism  to  deal  with. 

He  thus  announces  his  general  opinion  of  Calvin,  which 
will  probably  be  received  by  most  people  as  a  novelty.  *'  No 
man,  perhaps,  was  ever  less  scrupulous  in  the  adoption  of 
general  expressions,  but  perhaps  no  man  ever  adopted  them 
with  more  mental  reservations,  than  Calvin,"  (Sermon  viii., 
note  4,  p.  375).  The  man  who  could  believe  and  assert  this 
would  assuredly  scruple  at  nothing  : — "  *  Horribile  quidem 
decretum  fateor ! '  were  the  precise  expressions  which  he  used 
when  shuddering  at  his  own  favourite  idea  of  irrespective 
reprobation,"  (Ser.  ii.  p.  45).  The  quoting  Calvin's  words, 
in  order  to  convey  to  English  readers  the  idea,  that  he  con- 
fessed that  his  doctrine  concerning  the  divine  decree  was 
horrible — when  it  is  notorious  and  unquestionable  that  he 
only  intended  to  represent  it  as  awful,  fitted  to  call  forth 
deep  emotions  of  awe  and  solemnity,  as  an  inscrutable  and 
alarming  mystery,  just  as  he  speaks  of  the  "horribilis  Dei 
majestas"  (Inst.  lib.  iii.  c.  20,  s.  17) — is  merely  an  instance  of 
the  universal  unfairness  exhibited  by  the  Anglicjrn  Armi- 
nians.  There  is  not  a  man  among  them,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  who  has  been  able  to  deny  himself  the  pleasure 
and  the  triumph  of  quoting  Calvin's  alleged  confession  about 
the  "horrible  decree.''  Thus  far  Laurence  stands  on  the 
same  level  with  a  crowd  of  associates — defendit  numerus ; 
but  in  the  way  in  which  he  has  brought  out  this  point,  there 
is  a  special  depth  of  baseness  which  has  not  often  been  equal- 
led. His  use  of  the  word  '*  shuddering,"  involves  all  the 
moral  guilt  of  a  lie  ;  the  use  of  the  word  "  favourite,"  involves 
another  lie  ;  and  the  whole  statement  is  a  lie,  for  "  irrespec- 
tive reprobation"  (an  expression  which  of  itself  conveys  a 
misrepresentation)  is  not  the  subject  of  which  Calvin  is  speak- 
ing. He  is  treating  only  of  the  implication  of  the  human 
race  in  the  penal  consequences  of  Adam's  first  sin,  and  of  the 
purpose  and  agency  of  God  in  relation  to  the  fall  and  its 
results.  It  is  surely  time  that  anti-Calvinists,  who  profess 
any  regard  for  truth  or  decency,  should  drop  this  topic  of  the 
"  horrible  decree,"  after  having  made  it  do  duty  for  a  couple 
of  centuries. 

In  his  destitution  of  solid  proof  to  shew  that  the  compilers 
of  the  English  articles  did  not  embrace  the  theological  views 
of  Calvin,  he  has  recourse  to  the  following  curious  piece  of 
evidence : — "  If  Calvin's  system  had  been  adopted  by  our 
Reformers,  never  surely  would  they  have  inserted  among  our 
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articles  that  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  which  seems  to  have 
been  directly  levelled  against  one  of  his  peculiar  opinions,  and 
one  which  he  thought  important,"  p.  245.  What  connection 
there  can  be  between  the  grounds  for  believing  either  that 
the  English  Reformers  had,  or  that  they  had  not,  adopted 
Calvin's  system  of  theology,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  dealt 
with  a  topic  so  irrelevant  and  so  unimportant,  comparatively, 
as  Christ's  alleged  descent  into  hell,  it  would  puzzle  most  men 
of  common  sense  to  discover.  But,  besides,  the  statement  of 
Laurence  about  the  descent  into  hell,  in  its  relation  to  Cal- 
vin's opinions,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  notorious  facts  of 
the  case.  The  English  article  ( the  8d)  is  simply  an  adoption 
of  the  article  in  what  is  commonly  called  the  Apostle's  Creed, 
which  is  just  the  creed  of  the  Roman  Church.  This  topic 
of  the  descent  into  hell,  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  Roman 
creed  till  the  fifth  century,  and  it  certainly  ought  never  to  have 
been  introduced  into  any  creed  or  confession.  What  tempted 
the  compilers  of  the  English  articles  to  devote  one  of  them  to 
this  topic,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand,  even  though  there 
were  some  at  the  time  who  denied  it.  But  Laurence's  notion, 
that  it  is  "  directly  levelled  against  one  of  Calvin's  peculiar 
opinions,'*  is  simply  preposterous.  It  is  perfectly  notorious 
that  Calvin  rejoiced  and  exulted  in  the  article  in  the  creed 
about  the  descent  into  hell,  as  explicitly  sanctioning  "  one  of 
his  peculiar  opinions ;"  and  he  even  seems  to  have  so  far 
yielded  to  a  common  infirmity  of  human  nature  as  to  have  been 
disposed,  because  of  its  containing  this  article,  to  think  more 
favourably  of  the  claim  put  forth  by  the  Church  of  Rome  on  its 
behalf  to  an  apostolic  origin.  (Inst.  lib.  ii.  c.  xvi.  s.  8  and  18.) 
Laurence  takes  great  pains  to  make  out,  as  affording  a 
presumption  against  the  English  articles  being  Calvinistic, 
that  in  1553,  when  they  were  first  established,  Calvin  was 
not  much  known  in  England,  that  his  peculiar  theological 
system  had  not  then  attracted  much  notice,  and  was  not  gene- 
rally received  even  in  the  continental  Reformed  Churches ; 
and  Faber  has  servilely  followed  him  in  tbis  course  of  argu- 
ment. (Laurence,  pp.  44,  144,  236  ;  Faber  on  Primitive 
Election,  p.  356.)  The  alleged  facts  are  greatly  overstated  ; 
and  though  they  were  all  true,  they  would  not  furnish  even  a 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  deduced  from  them. 
Calvin  had  fully  set  forth  his  system  of  theology  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Institutes  in  1536  ;  and  from  the  time  of  his  re- 
turn to  Geneva  in  1541,  he  occupied  a  position  of  prominence 
and  influence  in  the  Protestant  world,  certainly  inferior  to  no 
one,  instructing  the  churches  everywhere  by  his  writings,  and 
guiding  them  by  his  counsels.  Cranmer  had  repeatedly  sought 
his  advice,  and  urged  him  to  correspond  with  King  Edward. 
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In  the  beginning  of  1 552,  before  proceeding  to  draw  up  articles 
for  the  Church  of  England,  Cranmer's  mind  was  much  set 
upon  the  preparation  of  a  general  confession  of  faith  for  the 
Protestant  Churches,  and  with  this  view  he  invited  to  Eng- 
land Calvin,  Bullinger,  and  Melancthon.  Calvin's  great  work, 
the  Consensus  Genevensis,  or  treatise  de  jEterna  Dei  Pre- 
destinatione,  was  published  in  1551,  or  very  early  in  1552, 
and  we  have  direct  and  explicit  evidence  that  it  did  exert  an 
influence  on  the  deliberations  and  consultations  which  were 
going  on  in  England  in  the  course  of  that  year,  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  the  articles.  It  is  but  fair  to  men- 
tion, that  this  evidence  was  unknown  to  Laurence,  having 
been  published  for  the  first  time,  by  the  Parker  Society,  in 
1846,  in  the  third  series  of  the  Zurich  Letters;  but  it  aff'ords 
a  good  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  a  just  cause  is  always 
advanced  by  the  progress  of  research  and  discovery.  It  is 
found  in  a  letter  of  Traheron,  Dean  of  Chichester,  and  Libra- 
rian to  King  Edward,  written  to  Bullinger  in  September 
]  552,  while  the  articles  were  under  consideration,  and  under- 
going the  revision  of  various  parties,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
but  not  yet  published. 

"  The  greater  number  among  us,  of  whom  I  own  myself  to  he  one, 
embrace  the  opinion  of  John  Calvin,  as  being  perspicuous  and  most 
agreeable  to  Holy  Scripture.  And  we  truly  thank  God,  that  that 
excellent  treatise  of  the  very  learned  and  excellent  John  Calvin, 
against  Pighius  and  one  Georgius  Siculus,  should  have  come  forth 
at  the  very  time  when  the  question  began  to  be  agitated  among  us ; 
for  we  confess  that  he  has  thrown  much  light  upon  the  subject,  or 
rather  so  handled  it,  as  that  we  have  never  before  seen  anything 
more  learned  or  more  plain."     (Zurich  Letters,  3d  series,  p.  325.)* 

But,  in  truth,  this  discussion  about  Calvin  is,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  irrelevant,  at  least  the  proof  of  the  Calvinism  of 
the  English  Reformers  and  their  formularies  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  settlement  of  this  point,  and,  indeed,  cannot  be 
materially  affected  by  it.  No  one  ascribes  the  Calvinism  of 
the  English  Reformers  to  the  personal  influence  of  Calvin  and 
his  writings.  It  is  to  be  traced  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the 
Word  of  God  and  of  the  writings  of  Augustine.  To  the  study  of 
the  writings  of  Augustine,  is  to  be  traced  instrumentally  a  large 
proportion  of  the  piety  and  orthodoxy  that  adorned  the  church 

*  Since  writing  this,  we  happened  to  notice  that  tins,  and  some  other  extracts 
from  Traheron 's  letters  to  Bullinger  had  been  published  by  Hottinger,  from 
the  originals  in  Zurich,  in  his  Hist.  Eccles,,  torn.  viii.  p.  721-4;  but  they  were 
certainly  very  little  known  in  this  country  till  published  by  the  Parker  Society. 
The  apology  for  Laurence  was  suggested  to  us  by  a  statement  to  the  same 
effect,  made  by  Wilberforce,  in  attempting  to  defend  him  against  Goode, 
p.  237. 
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for  above  1000  years  before  the  Reformation.  The  great  body 
of  the  Reformers  on  the  continent  embraced  Calvinism,  even 
those  who  published  their  views  before  Calvin's  name  was 
known,  and  almost  all  of  them  ascribed  much  influence  to  Au- 
gustine's works  in  the  formation  of  their  opinions.  This  holds 
true  also  of  the  earliest  English  Reformers.  Tyndale,  Frith,  and 
Barnes,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
were  evidently  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Augustine,  and 
from  the  study  of  his  works  and  of  the  word  of  God  they  had 
become  Calvinists.  Calvinism,  indeed,  was  not  a  new  or  un- 
known thing  in  England  even  before  the  Reformation.  The 
three  greatest  men  the  church  of  that  country  had  produced 
were  Anselm  and  Bradwardine,  both  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Wycliffe,  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford  ;  and  these 
men  were  all  Calvinists — Anselm,  indeed,  in  a  less  developed 
form,  but  Bradwardine  and  Wycliffe  most  fully  and  explicitly. 
These  things  are  all  well  known,  and  in  this  state  of  matters 
it  is  mere  unworthy  trifling  to  seek,  as  Laurence  does,  to  find 
even  a  presumption  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  Calvinism 
of  the  English  Reformers,  in  a  minute  investigation  of  the 
question  how  far  Calvin  and  his  writings  were  known  to  them 
or  consulted  by  them  in  the  year  1552. 

We  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to  shew  that,  on  this  ques- 
tion at  least.  Archbishop  Laurence  is  entitled  to  no  respect  or 
deference  whatever  ;  and  that  in  point  of  accuracy  of  statement 
and  solidity  of  argument,  he  has  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  gene- 
rality of  those  who,  from  Heylin  downwards,  have  undertaken 
the  defence  of  the  same  cause. 

But  it  is  quite  possible,  notwithstanding  all  we  have 
seen,  that  the  book  may  contain  sufficient  materials  to  prove 
that  the  articles  are  not  Cu-lvinistic.  The  leading  feature  of 
the  book,  determining,  however,  rather  the  form  into  which 
the  materials  are  thrown  than  the  substance  of  the  materials 
themselves,  is,  that  it  professes  to  bring  out  fully  and  precisely 
the  doctrines  that  generally  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
before  the  Reformation,  and  since  the  doctrines  of  the  articles 
were  very  much  directed  against  the  errors  that  prevailed,  to 
employ  a  knowledge  of  the  errors  for  ascertaining  the  precise 
import  of  the  correctives  applied.  This  process  is  in  its  gene- 
ral character  fair  and  reasonable,  but  it  requires  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  and  a  larger  amount 
both  of  ability  and  candour,  than  Laurence  possessed,  to  turn 
it  to  good  account,  and  to  bring  out  of  its  application  results 
that  can  be  relied  upon.  The  way  in  which  he  applies  his 
general  principle  is  to  this  effect.  He  brings  out  fully  the 
thoroughly  unsound  and  Pelagian  character  of  the  views 
which    generally   prevailed   in    the    church,    and    especially 
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among  the  schoolmen,  the  leading  divines  of  the  period,  on 
the  subjects  of  original  sin,  free  will,  merit,  justification,  and 
predestination.  He  then  assumes,  that  from  the  extreme  un- 
soundness of  the  Popish  doctrine,  no  very  large  amount  of 
soundness,  nothing  of  an  Augustinian  or  Calvinistic  character 
in  the  Protestant  corrections  of  it,  need  be  supposed  to  be 
necessary  or  even  probable,  that  there  might  probably  be  a 
full  and  ample  repudiation  of  the  Popish  error  without  any 
leaning  towards  the  other  extreme.  The  practical  applica- 
tion he  makes  of  this  notion,  is  to  establish  it  as  a  sort  of  gene- 
ral rule,  that  there  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  lowest 
and  most  moderate  interpretation  of  the  doctrinal  statements 
of  the  Reformers,  provided  they  are  still  held  so  sound  and 
evangelical  as  to  convey  a  condemnation  of  the  grossly  Pela- 
gian views  which  generally  prevailed  before  the  Reformation. 
But  there  is  really  no  weight  in  all  this.  The  general  position, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  precise  opinions  which  prevailed  be- 
fore the  Reformation  may  be  usefully  applied  in  ascertaining 
the  exact  import  and  bearing  of  the  statements  adopted  by 
the  Reformers  upon  the  same  points,  is  certainly  well  founded. 
But  there  is  no  ground  for  the  notion  which  constitutes 
Laurence's  peculiar  principle,  viz.,  that  there  is  a  general  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  Protestant  deviation  from  ante-Re- 
f  )rmation  Pelagianism  being  the  smallest  which  the  words 
used  will  admit  of.  We  know  of  no  ground  for  any  such  pre- 
sumption, and  we  cannot  admit  it.  Our  conviction  is  that  the 
great  glory  of  the  Reformation,  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  is 
that  the  Reformers,  and  especially  Calvin,  saw  and  pro- 
claimed that  it  was  necessary,  as  the  only  thorough  and  per- 
manent counteractive  to  the  gross  Pelagianism  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  to  all  the  practices  based  upon  it,  to  go  back* 
decidedly  and  avowedly,  even  above  and  beyond  the  Calvinism 
of  Augustine  to  the  Calvinism  of  the  New  Testament.  This 
certainly  was  the  ground  taken  by  the  great  body  of  the  con- 
tinental Reformers,  though  Melancthon,  whose  weaknesses  and 
infirmities  were  so  great  and  palpable,  partially  abandoned  it. 
And  if  it  is  alleged  that  the  Reformers  of  England  took  lower 
and  narrower  ground  than  this,  and  contented  themselves  with 
merely  condemning  and  lopping  off  some  of  the  grosser  and 
more  offensive  developments  of  the  prevailing  Pelagianism, 
this  must  be  established,  not  by  vague  and  baseless  presump- 
tions, but  by  direct  and  positive  proof,  by  a  deliberate  and  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  actual  doctrines  they  have  propounded 
on  every  topic  of  importance.  Laurence  has  no  diflficulty  in 
shewing,  that  the  doctrines  which  generally  prevailed  be- 
fore the  Reformation  on  the  subjects  of  original  sin,  free  will, 
justification,  and  merit,  were  of  a  thoroughly  Pelagian  com- 
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plexion,  and,  of  course,  might  have  been  contradicted  and 
excluded  by  statements,  upon  the  part  of  the  Reformers,  which 
did  not  go  beyond  the  standard  of  what  might  now  be  called 
Arminianism.  But  this  is  of  no  real  value  in  proving  that 
they  stopped  there,  and  did  not  go  on  to  bring  out,  as  the 
only  complete  and  effectual  antidote  to  the  Pelagianism  of 
the  schoolmen,  at  least  the  whole  Calvinism  of  Augustine. 

It  is  chiefly,  however,  with  Laurence's  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  predestination  that  we  have  to  do  at  present.  And 
this  differs  in  several  respects  from  the  other  topics  intro- 
duced. On  the  subjects  of  original  sin,  free  will,  grace,  justi- 
fication, and  merit,  while  there  is  but  one  doctrine  that  is 
true,  there  is  room  for  a  considerable  variety  of  opinions,  more 
or  less  plausible,  and  more  or  less  nearly  approximating  to  the 
truth,  the  difference  being  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind. 
But  in  regard  to  predestination,  there  are  really  just  two  sides, 
clearly  and  distinctly  defined,  and  every  man  who  has  formed 
an  intelligent  judgment  upon  the  matter  must  be  either  a 
Calvinist  or  an  anti-Calvinist,  that  is,  he  must  either  assert  or 
deny,  that  God  has  from  eternity  chosen  some  men,  certain 
persons  of  the  human  race  individually,  to  salvation  through 
Christ,  and  has  determined  to  effect  and  secure  their  salvation 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 
Another  difference  is,  that  Pelagian  or  Arminian  views  in  re- 
gard to  predestination  were  not  so  generally  prevalent  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  in  regard  to  the  other  topics.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  schoolmen,  while  supporting  Pelagian 
views  on  depravity,  justification,  and  grace,  continued  to  hold 
in  substance  Augustinian  views  in  regard  to  predestination. 
Their  unsoundness  in  regard  to  the  one  class  of  topics,  was 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  careful  and  humble  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  to  the  low  state  of  personal  religion,  while  their  compara- 
tive soundness  on  the  other  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  strength 
and  vigour  of  their  intellects,  and  their  fondness  for  prosecut- 
ing profound  speculations ;  while  the  Calvinism  of  the  Re- 
formers indicated  at  once  and  in  combination,  the  deepest 
sense  of  divine  and  eternal  things,  in  regard  to  those  matters 
which  bear  more  immediately  upon  personal  duty  and  experi- 
ence, and  the  most  profound  and  elevated  conceptions  about 
the  deep  things  of  God. 

Ignorance,  or  disregard  of  these  points  of  difference,  and 
of  the  facts  connected  with  them,  has  led  to  a  thorough 
failure  in  Laurence's  attempt  to  apply  his  general  principle 
to  the  subject  of  predestination.  He  misrepresents  the  views 
that  generally  prevailed  in  the  church  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, describing  them  as  more  anti-Calvinistic  than  they 
were,  and  he  utterly  fails  to  bring  out  any  substantial  dif- 
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ference,  though  he  professes  to  have  done  so,  between  the  doc- 
trine which  he  ascribes  to  the  schoolmen,  and  that  which  he 
ascribes  to  Melancthon  and  the  Lutherans,  and  which  he  repre- 
sents as  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Reformers.     Mr  Mozley,  a 
man  of  a  far  higher  order  of  intellect,  and  much  more  pro- 
foundly versant  in  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats,  has  proved, 
in  his  work  on  Predestination  (c.  x.  p.  280-5),  that  Laurence 
has  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  the  views  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  greatest  and  most  influential  of  all  the  school- 
men, and  shewn  that  the  angelic  Doctor,  instead  of  being  a 
low  Arminian,  as   Laurence   alleges,  was   in    substance   an 
Augustinian  and  a  Calyinist.     Mozley,  like  most  men  who 
have  intellect  enough   and  erudition  enough  to  understand 
this  matter,  believes  and  maintains,  that  there  is  "  no  substan- 
tial difference  between  the  Augustinian  and  Thomist  and  the 
Calvinist  doctrine  of  predestination,"  (Note  xxi.  p.  413).  Lau- 
rence evidently  did  not  understand  the  status  qucestionis  in  the 
controversy  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians.     He  had  no 
clear  and  definite  conception  of  what  Calvinism  is,  and  of  what 
Arminianism  is,  as  opposed  to  it.     We  charge  him  with  the 
same  ignorance  and  confusion  upon  this  subject,  which  we 
have,  we  think,  established  against  Whately,  Faber,  and  Pro- 
fessor Browne  of  Cambridge,  though  we  cannot  go  over  the 
ground  again.     Laurence  ascribes  a  certain  doctrine  on  the 
subject  of  predestination  to  the  schoolmen  and  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  then  he  alleges  that  the  Lutherans,  with  whose 
theological  views  he  identifies  those  of  the  Church  of  England, 
"  differed  from  the  Church  of  Rome  in  several  important  par- 
ticulars ;'  nay  that,  *' they  were  entirely  at  variance  with  her 
upon  the  very  foundation  of  the  system,"  (p.  163-4).     The 
doctrine  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Church  of  Rome  is  simply 
Arminianism  in  the  form  of  an  alleged  election  of  individuals 
to  salvation,  founded  on  a  foresight  of  their  faith,  holiness, 
and  perseverance ;    and  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutherans  and 
Anglicans  alleged  to  differ  from  this,  "upon  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  system,"  just  consists  of  the  very  same  Arminian- 
ism, that  is,  of  the  same  denial  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  Calvinism,  put  in  the  form  or  based  upon  the  ground  of  an 
assertion,  that  election  is  merely  a  choice  of  men  in  the  mass, 
or  taken  collectively,  to  the  enjoyment  of  outward  privileges, 
which  they  may  improve  or  not  as  they  choose.     Laurence's 
argument  is,  that  since  there  existed  this  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Lutheran  and 
Anglican  Reformers,  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  did  not 
deviate  further  from  the  Romivsh  doctrine  than  this  difference 
indicates.     There  is  a  deplorable  amount  of  ignorance  and 
confusion  in  all  this,  and  though  it  has  not  much  connection 
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with  the  argument  upon  the  subject  immediately  under  con- 
sideration, it  may  be  proper  to  give  some  explanations  concern- 
ing it,  especially  as  we  find  some  additional  blundering  on  the 
same  subject,  and  in  a  diiFerent  direction,  among  some  of  those 
who  have  taken  part  in  this  controversy  on  the  same  side 
with  Laurence. 

Dr  Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  in  his  Letters  to  Dr  Kippis, 
published  in  1773,  in  adverting  to  the  alleged  Calvinism  of 
the  Church  of  England,  ventured  upon  the  assertion,  that, 
**  at  the  time  just  preceding  the  Reformation,  the  Church  of 
Rome,  in  respect  to  predestination,  grace,  free  will,  and  perse- 
verance, was  truly  Calvinistical/'  This  idea  tickled  the  An- 
glican Arminians  greatly.  They  chuckled  over  it  as  a  proof 
that  the  Church  of  England  must  be  anti-Calvinistic  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  must  have  felt  somewhat  doubtful  about 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement  as  to  the  matter  of  fact.  Dr 
Winchester,  whose  Dissertation  on  the  17th  article  was  pub- 
lished very  soon  after,  adopted  it  as  true,  and  founded  an  ar- 
gument upon  it  (p.  79),  and  he  was  followed  in  this  both  by 
Bishop  Tomline,  in  his  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol. 
ii.  p.  320,  and  by  Archdeacon  Daubeny,  in  his  Yindicise,  p. 
80.  Laurence  knew  too  much  of  the  subject  to  swallow  this  ; 
and,  besides,  his  argument  led  him  to  take  the  opposite  tack,  to 
found  much  upon  the  opposite  position,  that  the  Church  ot 
Rome  was  thoroughly  Arminian.  The  argument  of  Tucker 
and  his  followers  was  this,  the  Church  of  Rome  was  Calvin- 
istic,  and  therefore  the  Church  of  England  is  probably  Ar- 
minian. The  argument  of  Laurence  was,  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  grossly  Arminian,  and  therefore  there  is  a  strong  proba- 
bility that  the  Church  of  England,  in  reforming  herself,  would 
not  go  so  far  away  as  to  embrace  Calvinism,  but  would  be  con- 
tented with  adopting  a  less  gross  and  more  refined  Arminian- 
ism.  The  common  conclusion  is  false,  the  argument  in  both 
cases  is  weak  and  untenable,  and  the  main  fact  asserted  is,  in 
both  cases,  altogether  inaccurate.  Before  the  Reformation, 
the  Church  of  Rome  could  not  be  said  to  be  either  Calvinistic 
or  Arminian,  that  is,  she  had  not  formally  and  officially  com- 
mitted herself  to  either  side  in  this  great  controversy.  8he 
had  always  professed  great  respect  for  the  opinions  of  Augus- 
tine, and  for  the  decisions  of  the  African  Synods  and  the 
Council  of  Orange  in  the  Pelagian  controversy  ;  and  she  had 
never,  as  a  church,  formally  and  officially  given  any  doctrinal 
decision  inconsistent  with  that  profession.  Thus  far  she 
might  be  said  to  be  Calvinistic.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
certain,  that  doctrines  of  a  Pelagian  and  semi-Pelagian  cast 
had  been  long  sanctioned  by  a  very  large  portion  of  her  most 
influential  authorities,  and  especially  by  many  of  the  school- 
men ;  so  that,  before  the  Reformation,  Pelagianism  might  be 
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said  to  pervade  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  teaching  of  the 
church,  though  it  had  never  been  formally  sanctioned  as  au- 
thoritative and  binding.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Church  of 
Rome  could  not  with  propriety  be  said  to  be  either  Augustinian 
or  Pelagian,  although,  in  somewhat  different  senses  and  aspects, 
both  designations  might  be  applied  to  her.  The  Reformers, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  were  led,  almost  to  a 
man,  by  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  works  of  Augustine, 
and,  as  we  believe,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to 
repudiate  the  Pelagianism  or  Arminianism  which  prevailed  all 
around  them  in  the  ordinary  teaching  of  the  church,  and  to 
fall  back  upon  the  Calvinism  of  the  New  Testament  and  of 
the  Bishop  of  Hippo.  But,  as  the  church  officially  was  not  at 
the  time  committed  to  oppose  Augustinian,  or  to  support  Pe- 
lagian, views,  the  topics  involved  in  that  controversy  did  not 
form  any  proper  part  of  the  dispute  between  the  Reformers 
and  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  were 
not  subjected  to  a  full,  searching,  and  exhaustive  discussion, 
until  they  came  to  form  the  subject  of  disputes  among  Pro- 
testants themselves,  in  contending  first  with  the  Lutherans, 
when  they  had  thrown  off  the  Calvinism  of  their  master,  and 
afterwards  with  the  Arminians. 

It  was  on  this  ground  that  the  doctrine  of  predestinatiou 
was  not  formally  discussed  and  decided  on  in  the  Council  of 
Trent.  It  was,  however,  incidentally  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  council  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
free  will  and  justification ;  and  the  account  which  Father 
Paul  has  given  of  the  debate  that  took  place,  decidedly  con- 
firms the  impression,  which  the  whole  history  of  all  the  dis- 
cussions that  ever  have  taken  place  upon  these  matters  is 
fitted  to  produce,  viz.,  that  there  is  a  clear  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Augustinian  or 
Calvinistic,  and  the  Pelagian  or  Arminian,  systems  of  theology, 
that  the  true  status  qucestionis  in  the  controversy  between 
these  parties  can  be  easily  and  exactly  ascertained,  that  it 
can,  without  difficulty,  be  brought  to  a  point  where  men  may 
and  should  say  either  Aye  or  No,  and,  according  as  they  say 
the  one  or  the  other,  may  be  held  to  be,  and  may  be  warrant^ 
ably  called,  Calvinists  or  Arminians.*  But,  though  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination  was  discussed  in  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  discussed  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  it  always  has 
been  and  must  be  discussed,  between  Calvinists  and  Armini- 
ans who  understand  what  they  are  about,  no  decision  was 
pronounced  upon  the  subject  in  any  of  the  leading  aspects  of 

*  It  is  not  difficult  to  shew,  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  great  controversy,  in  its 
main  substance  and  leading  features,  -which  has  been  carried  on  in  every  age  by 
Au<rustinians,  Thomists,  Dominicans,  Jansenists,  and  Calvinists  on  the  one  side, 
and  by  Pelagians,  Scotists,  Franciscans,  Jesuits,  and  Arminians  on  the  other. 
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the  question,  and  the  members  of  the  church  were  left  quite 
free,  as  the  Jansenists  always  contended,  to  maintain,  if  they 
chose,  the  whole  theological  system  of  Augustine.  The  Church 
of  Rome  has  since,  indeed,  become  more  deeply  tainted  with 
Pelagianism  by  the  doctrinal  decisions  pronounced  in  the  cases 
of  Baius,  Jansenius,  and  Quesnel.  But  we  are  not  aware  that 
there  is  even  now  any  decision  of  that  church,  which  stands  in 
the  way  of  her  members  maintaining  the  whole  substance  of 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination. 

While  it  is  certain  that  the  great  body  of  the  Reformers 
adopted  in  substance  the  theological  system  of  Augustine, 
and  while  it  is  certain  that  the  system  of  Augustine  was, 
in  its  fundamental  characteristic  features,  just  the  system 
of  Calvin,  the  differences  between  the  views  of  Augustine 
and  Calvin  being  greatly  less  in  point  of  intrinsic  impor- 
tance than  the  differences  between  Augustine's  views  and 
any  form  whatever  of  anti-Calvinism,  it  is  not  disputed,  that 
there  were  considerable  differences  among  individuals  and 
sections  of  the  Reformers,  in  the  way  and  manner  in  which 
their  theological  views  were  developed  and  applied.  Con- 
stitutional capacities  and  tendencies,  intellectual  and  moral, 
peculiar  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  specialties  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of  their  studies  and  occupations — all 
these  variously  modified,  no  doubt  operated  in  different  ways, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  influencing  their  mode  of  con- 
ceiving, representing,  and  applying  doctrines  which  were  in 
substance  the  same.  And  these  causes  of  diversity  amid  unity 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  fairly  estimated  and 
allowed  for,  not  in  judging  of  truth,  but  in  judging  of  the  men, 
and  in  exhibiting  towards  them  due  forbearance  and  fairness. 

The  men  among  the  Reformers  who  exhibited  the  highest 
mental  powers,  and  exerted  the  largest  amount  of  influence 
as  individuals  in  their  different  spheres,  viz.,  Luther,  Zwingle, 
Calvin,  and  Knox,  were  all  unequivocal,  decided,  outspoken 
Calvinists,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  bring  out,  defend,  and 
apply  their  principles.  Melancthon  went  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  and  the  cause  of  his  deviations,  both  from  sound 
doctrine  and  sound  practice  on  public  questions,  is  plainly  to 
be  traced  to  weaknesses  and  infirmities,  palpably  discernible 
both  in  his  mental  and  moral  constitution.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Luther  ever  abandoned  or  retracted  his  Calvinism, 
but  there  are  indications  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
became,  probablv  through  Melancthon's  influence,  less  anxious 
to  give  it  prominence,  and  more  concerned  about  guarding 
against  the  abuse  of  it.  No  other  leading  man  among  the 
Reformers  went  so  far  astray  in  doctrinal  matters  as  Melanc- 
thon. Bullinger  was  a  Calvinist,  though  a  very  cautious  and 
moderate  one,  shrinking  from  some  of  the  more  precise  and 
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stringent  statements  of  Calvin  on  particular  points.     He  be- 
came more  decided  and  outspoken  in  maintaining  Calvinistic 
principles  as  he  advanced  in  life,  and  as  some  indications  ap- 
peared of  differences  among  Protestants  themselves,  of  devia- 
tions tending  in  an  anti-Calvinistic  direction.      We  believe 
that  Bullingerhad  more  influence  with  the  English  Reformers, 
and  upon  the  Reformation  they  effected,  than  either  Melanc- 
thon  on  the  one  side,  or  Calvin  on  the  other ;  and  whether  it 
was  because  of  influence  exerted  by  him  or  not,  the  actual 
theological  views  adopted  by  Cranmer  and  embodied  in  the 
articles,  more  nearly  resembled,  in  point  of  fact,  the  opinions 
of  Bullinger  than  those  of  any  other  eminent  man  of  the  period. 
It  is  quite   true   that  Cranmer   and   his  associates,  who 
mainly  determined  the  character  of  the  English  Reformation, 
were  a  good  deal  Melancthonian  in  their  general  character, 
tendencies,  and  sympathies.     Cranmer  resembled  Melancthon 
both   in   his    excellencies   and   his   defects,  and  would,    we 
fear,  in  similar  circumstances,  have  gone  as  far  in  sacrificing 
principle    and   in    compromising   truth,   as  Melancthon  was 
ready  to  have  done  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530.     Indeed, 
it  is,  and  will  always  remain,  something  of  a  mystery,  how 
Cranmer  contrived  to  thread  his  way  through  the  rocks  and 
quicksands  of  Henry's  reign  without  sacrificing  his  integrity. 
The  English  Reformers  were  upon  the  whole  cautious  and 
timid  men,  who  leaned  decidedly  to  the  side  of  peace,  quiet- 
ness, compromise,  and  who  were  trained  by  their  peculiar, 
and  in  many  respects  unfavourable,  circumstances,  to  the  habit 
of  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  to  give  offence.     There  was  a  de- 
cided want  of  men  among  them  who  were  possessed  of  a  high 
and  commanding  order  of  intellect,  or  of  the  capacity  of  bold, 
vigorous,  and  independent  thinking.     There  was  not  one  man 
among  them  qualified  by  a  combination  of  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  to  stamp  his  image,  as  an  individual,  upon  his 
age  or  country.     There  is  not  one  of  them  who  has  taken  a 
high  place  or  exerted  a  lasting  influence  as  a  theologian  in  the 
exposition  and  discussion  of  important  doctrinal  questions. 
There  was   no   native  Englishman  of  the   period   equal   in 
point  of  ability  and  learning  as  a  theologian  to  either  of  the 
two  men,  Martin  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr,  whom  Cranmer 
succeeded  in  getting  over  from  the  continent,  whom  he  placed 
in  the  most  influential  situations,  the  divinity  chairs  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  with  whom,  during  almost  the  whole  reign 
of  Edward,  he  was  intimately  associated,  who  must  have  exerted 
a  great  influence  over  his  mind,  and  who  were  decided  Cal- 
vinists.     There  is  not  one  of  those  who  acquired  distinction 
in  the  church  before  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  who  can  be 
regarded  as  a  first-class  theologian.     Bishop  Jewel  is  the  first 
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Anglican  churchman  to  whom  we  would  be  disposed  to  con- 
cede that  title,  and  he,  as  was  said  by  Froude,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Puseyism,  wrote  "very  much  like  an  irreverent 
dissenter."  Latimer  and  Hooper  were  excellent  and  most 
valuable  men,  great  preachers,  and  eminently  practical  and 
useful,  but  they  had  neither  capacity  nor  taste  for  the  higher 
departments  of  theological  speculation.  Bishop  Ridley  had 
probably  more  influence  with  Cranmer,  and  was  perhaps 
an  abler  man,  than  either  of  them,  but  he  was  not  a  man 
of  a  high  order  of  intellect,  and  it  was  probably  to  this  and 
to  the  want  of  any  great  familiarity  with  theological  discus- 
sions, and  not  merely  to  a  feeling  of  reverential  modesty,  that 
we  owe  his  well-known  statement  about  predestination  and 
cognate  topics — "  in  these  matters  I  am  so  fearful  that  I  dare 
not  speak  further,  yea,  almost  none  otherwise,  than  the  very 
text  doth,  as  it  were,  lead  me  by  the  hand/'  There  is  an  ele- 
ment of  truth  and  beauty  in  this  sentiment.  But  it  is 
thoroughly  one-sided,  it  is  wholly  unsuitable  to  what  has 
long  been  the  actual  condition  of  the  church,  and  in  its  prac- 
tical application,  it  is  fitted  chiefly  to  favour  the  supporters  of 
error,  those  who  find  their  advantage  in  confusion  and  ob- 
scurity. Ridley's  notion  sounds  well,  and  is  apt  to  make  an 
impression  at  first  upon  the  minds  of  men  who  have  not  ex- 
amined the  subject  or  studied  its  history.  It  might  have  been 
practicable  and  safe  to  act  upon  it,  if  errors  and  heresies  had 
never  arisen  to  disturb  the  peace  and  purity  of  the  church. 
The  great  controversies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  against 
the  Arians  and  Pelagians  put  an  end  to  the  condition  of 
things  in  which  it  might  have  been  possible  to  act  upon  Rid- 
ley's notion.  This  condition  of  things  can  never  return,  and 
it  is  now  the  church's  imperative  duty  to  seek,  by  turning 
Scripture  to  the  fullest  possible  account,  by  bringing  out  and 
combining  all  that  it  teaches,  explicitly  or  by  good  and  neces- 
sary consequence,  to  unfold  plainly  and  distinctly  the  whole 
scheme  of  divine  truth,  and  to  refute  and  expose  the  errors 
and  heresies  which  may  still  be  striving  to  gain  an  ascendancy. 
The  character  and  tendencies  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  deter- 
mined to  a  large  extent  the  general  type  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation. It  was  in  the  main  cautious,  timid,  compromising. 
This  applies  to  some  extent  even  to  its  theology,  but  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  have  made  the  theology  Arminian,  or  even  neu- 
tral, but  only  so  far  as  to  have  made  it  moderate  Calvinism. 
The  proof  that  the  great  body  of  those  who  were  concerned  in 
preparing  the  English  articles  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  and  in 
establishing  them  again  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  in 
their  own  personal  convictions  Calvinists  in  doctrine,  though 
averse  to  all  extreme  views,  and  to  all  strong  and  incautious 
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statements,  and  anxious  to  guard  against  the  practical  abuse 
of  their  doctrines,  is,  we  are  persuaded,  perfectly  conclusive 
and  unanswerable.  As  a  whole,  it  cannot  be  touched,  and 
the  evidence  in  support  of  this  position  is  gaining  in  strength, 
and  has  gained  in  our  own  day,  by  the  progress  of  research 
and  investigation.  We  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  either  to 
adduce  the  evidence,  or  to  answer  what  has  been  brought  for- 
ward on  the  other  side.  Those  who  wish  to  see  this  evidence 
fully  adduced,  and  cleared  from  objection,  will  find  all  this 
in  the  books  already  mentioned,  by  Prynne,  Hickman,  Top- 
lady,  Overton,  and  Goode,  and  if  they  are  capable  of  estimat- 
ing evidence,  and  possessed  of  a  reasonable  measure  of  impar- 
tiality and  candour,  they  will  not  be  moved  by  anything  that 
has  been  produced  upon  the  other  side  by  Heylin,  Winchester, 
Daubeny,  Tomline,  and  Laurence. 

The  Calvinism,  however,  of  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the 
Church  of  England,  does  not  at  once  and  ipso  facto  settle  the 
Calvinism  of  the  articles  and  the  liturgy.  It  proves,  indeed, 
that  there  is  nothing  anti-Calvinistic  in  the  formularies  of  the 
Church,  and  that  no  Calvinist  need  have  any  hesitation  about 
approving  of  them,  unless  they  could  be  shewn  to  be  palpably 
self-contradictory.  But  still  it  is  possible,  that  though  Calvinists 
themselves,  they  may  have  abstained  from  making  an  explicit 
profession  of  Calvinism  a  term  of  communion.  They  may  have 
intended  to  leave  an  open  door  both  for  Calvinists  and  Armi- 
nians,  and  with  this  view  may  have  prepared  their  public  sym- 
bols in  such  indefinite  and  ambiguous  terms  as  would  exclude 
neither,  because  they  might  be  assented  to  b^  botL  This  is 
about  as  much  as  the  more  respectable  Arminians  venture  to 
assert,  and  it  is  all  to  which  they  can  manage  to  give  anything 
lik^  plausibility.  We  are  not  concerned  to  prove  that  Armi- 
nians cannot  honestly  subscribe  the  articles.  This  is  a  question 
not  so  much  for  strangers,  as  for  themselves  and  for  their  fellow- 
churchmen.  But  the  ground  taken  by  such  men  as  Daubeny,  Tom- 
line,  and  Laurence,  that  the  articles  are  inconsistent  with  Calvin- 
ism and  must  exclude  all  honest  Calvinists,  we  cannot  but  protest 
against  as  an  outrage  upon  historic  truth  and  moral  decency,  as 
at  once  despicable  and  disgraceful,  and  as  requiring  on  the  part 
of  its  supporters,  the  unscrupulous  use  of  all  the  artifices  of 
controversial  warfare.  We  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
how  any  one  but  a  Calvinist  could  comfortably  subscribe  the 
17th  article.  But  we  have  no  wish  to  press  this.  We  admit 
that  it  is  very  cautiously  and  temperately  expressed,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  easy,  if  its  compilers  had  so  intended,  to  have 
made  it  more  stringently,  explicitly,  and  undeniably  Calvinistic. 
What  we  maintain  is,  that  its  most  natural  and  obvious  meaning 
is  Calvinistic,  that  there  is  no  evidence,  internal  or  external,  fitted 
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to  lead  us  to  doubt,'that  it  teaches,  and  was  intended  to  teach,  Cal- 
vinism, and  that  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  shew 
that  it  is  positively  Anti-Calvinistic,  have  been  mere  exhibitions 
of  incompetency  or  of  something  worse. 

We  had  intended  to  have  entered  into  an  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  17th  article,  and  into  an  examination  of  the 
principal  theological  topics  which  have  been  discussed  in  connect 
tion  with  it.  But  our  space  is  about  exhausted,  and  we  can 
make  only  a  few  observations  upon  it.  The  most  important  parts 
of  the  article,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  are  as  follows : — 

"  Predestination  to  life,  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God,  whereby, 
before  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid,  he  hath  constantly 
decreed  by  his  counsel,  secret  to  us,  to  deliver  from  curse  and  dam- 
nation those  whom  he  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind,  and  to 
bring  them  by  Christ  to  everlasting  salvation,  as  vessels  made  to 
honour.  Wherefore,  they  which  be  endued  with  so  excellent  a 
benefit  of  G-od,  be  called  according  to  God's  purpose  by  his  Spirit 
working  in  due  season  :  they  through  grace  obey  the  calling  :  they 
be  justified  freely  :  they  be  made  sons  of  God  by  adoption  :  they  be 
made  like  the  image  of  his  only-begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ :  they 
walk  religiously  in  good  works,  and  at  length,  by  God's  mercy,  they 
attain  to  everlasting  felicity. 

"  Furthermore,  we  must  receive  God's  promises  in  such  wise,  as 
they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  holy  Scripture,  and  in  our  doings 
that  will  of  God  is  to  be  followed  which  we  have  expressly  declared 
unto  us  in  the  word  of  God." 

Now  the  first  reflection  that  occurs  on  reading  this  is,  that 
there  is  not  one  word  or  phrase  in  it  to  which  any  Calvinist  can 
object,  or  ever  has  objected.  Every  Calvinist  sees  in  it  a  plain 
and  explicit  statement  of  his  fundamental  principle,  that  God  hath 
from  eternity  chosen  some  men  in  Christ,  and  resolved  to  deliver 
and  save  tham,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  election,  these  men, 
so  chosen,  are  enabled  to  believe  in  Christ,  are  justified  and  re- 
generated, are  enabled  to  lead  holy  lives,  and  are  preserved  unto 
salvation.  This  is  plainly  what  the  article  states,  and  this  is 
just  a  simple  unequivocal  declaration  of  the  fundamental,  the 
only  fundamental,  principle  of  Calvinism.  Calvinists  could  easily 
introduce  certain  expressions,  suggested  by  later  controversies 
and  the  sophisms  and  evasions  to  which  they  gave  rise,  which 
would  make  the  article  more  undeniably  and  exclusively  Cal- 
vinistic  ;  but  no  one  has  ever  felt  the  slightest  difi&culty  about 
the  statements,  as  plainly  and  obviously,  without  comment  or 
explanation,  teaching  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election. 

It  has  been  strongly  alleged  by  x\.rminians,  that  the  caution  or 
caveat  contained  in  the  last  sentence  is  inconsistent  with  Calvin- 
istic opinions,  and  was  intended  to  exclude  them.  But  this  is  a 
sheer  misrepresentation.   No  Calvinist  has  ever  had  the  slightest 
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difficulty  about  approving  of  this  caveat,  because  it  is  quite  notori- 
ous, that  this  mode  of  speaking  is  universal  among  Calvinistic 
divines  in  unfolding  the  practical  application  of  their  doctrine, 
that  the  second  part  of  the  statement  is  given  in  the  very  words 
of  Calvin  himself,  and  that  the  first  part  of  it  too  is  found  in 
substance,  though  not  verbatim,  in  his  writings.  No  Calvinist 
can  have  any  difficulty  in  shewing  the  perfect  consistency  of  this 
caveat  with  his  doctrine  concerning  predestination.  But  no 
Arminian  can  give  any  intelligible  reason  why  such  a  caveat 
should  have  been  introduced,  except  in  connection  with  a  pre- 
vious statement  of  Calvinistic  predestination.  It  is  only  the 
Calvinistic,  and  not  the  Arminian,  doctrine  that  suggests  or  re- 
quires such  guards  or  caveats,  and  it  is  plainly  impossible  that 
such  a  statement  could  ever  have  occurred  to  the  compilers  of 
the  articles  as  proper  and  necessary,  unless  they  had  been  dis- 
tinctly aware,  that  they  had  just  laid  down  a  statement  which  at 
least  included  the  Calvinistic  doctrine.  Calvinists  have  always 
regarded  it  as  a  strong  confirmation  of  their  doctrine,  that  the 
apostle  Paul  so  plainly  intimates,  that  he  expected  that  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course,  men  would  adduce  against  his  doctrine  the 
same  objections  which  have  in  every  age  been  adduced  against 
Calvinism,  but  which  nobody  would  ever  think  of  adducing 
against  Arminianism.  Upon  the  same  principle,  the  caveat 
introduced  into  the  end  of  the  17th  article,  is  a  plain  proof  that 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  was  at  least  included  in  the  preceding 
statements.  The  common  allegation,  that  tbis  caveat  excludes 
Calvinism,  is  purely  ridiculous.* 

While  Calvinists  find  nothing  in  the  17th  article  but  what 
is  in  full  accordance  with  their  ordinary  train  of  thinking,  and 
with  the  usual  language  of  their  most  eminent  writers,  Armi- 
nians  are  obliged  to  distort  and  pervert  it.  Bishop  Tomline, 
in  his  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  does  it  in  this  way  (vol. 
ii.  p.  301)  :— 

"  Those  whom  he  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind,  are  that 
part  of  mankind  to  whom  God  decreed  to  make  known  the  gospel ; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  expression  does  not  distinguish  one 
et  of  Christians  from  another,  but  Christians  in  general  from  the 
rest  of  mankind ;  and,  consequently,  '  to  bring  them  by  Christ  to 
everlasting  salvation,'  does  not  mean  actually  saving  them,  but 
granting  them  the  means  of  salvation  through  Christ." 

*  We  intended  to  have  taken  occasion,  in  connection  with  this"concluding  sen- 
tence of  the  article,  to  have  answered  an  allegation  of  Archbishop  Whately,  to 
the  effect,  that  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  when  exninin  d  so  as  to  be  free  from 
any  injurious  tendency,  as  he  admits  it  may  be,  can  be  shewn  to  have  no  prac- 
tical influence  whatever,  and  also  to  have  given  some  explanation  of  a  subject 
which  seems  to  be  very  ill  understood,  viz.,  the  Calvinistic  andJArminian[]posi- 
tions  and  distinctions  concerning  the  voluntas  Di.  Hut  space  for  the  present 
forbids. 
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This  surely  ought  to  repel  and  disgust  honest  men,  and  yet  it 
is  in  substance  the  interpretation  which  must  be  put  upon  the 
article,  as  well  as  upon  the  statements  of  scripture,  by  the  Armi- 
nians.  Sometimes  the  idea  is  put  in  a  more  gross  and  offensive 
form,  as  when  Dean  Kipling,  in  discussing  this  subject,  lays 
it  down  as  the  doctrine  of  the  founders  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  that  "  every  person  is  an  elect,  whom  some  duly 
authorised  minister  of  the  gospel  has  baptized  in  the  Christian 
faith,"  (p.  86),  and  sometimes  it  is  glossed  over  with  more  skill 
and  plausibility,  as  by  Archbishop  Laurence  in  his  Bampton 
Lectures.  But  the  leading  idea  is  the  same,  ''chosen  in  Christ" 
means,  chosen  as  Christians,  i.  e.,  chosen  to  enjoy  the  outward 
privileges  of  the  Church ;  and  as  to  God 'shaving  decreed  to  deliver 
them  from  curse  and  damnation,  and  to  bring  them  by  Christ 
to  eternal  salvation,  this  just  means  that  God  decreed  to  give 
to  them  the  enjoyment  of  the  outward  means  of  grace,  the  final 
result  being  left  entirely  dependent  upon  themselves,  upon  their 
improvement  of  their  privileges. 

Laurence  dwells  at  considerable  length  upon  the  expression 
"  chosen  in  Christ,^'  and  labours  to  shew  that  this  was  intended 
to  support  Arminianism,  and  to  exclude  Calvinism,  alleging 
that  the  expression  was  selected  for  the  purpose  of  intimating 
that  "  God  predestinated  his  elect  in  Christ,  or  the  Christian 
Church,  to  salvation,''  that  the  only  election  is,  "  the  election 
of  a  collective  mass  on  account  of  Christ,"  and  that  he  "  pre- 
destinates to  the  adoption  of  children,  those  who  duly  receive 
and  apply  the  means  of  salvation  which  he  has  thus  gratuitously 
provided  for  them/' (p.  161  168-9).*  The  argument  founded 
upon  the  expression  "  chosen  in  Christ,"  the  only  thing  in  the 
leading  section  of  the  article  alleged  to  have  the  appearance 
of  being  anti-Calvinistic,  can  be  easily  disposed  of 

1st.  In  the  clause  "whom  he  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of 
mankind,"  the  words  "  in  Christ"  alleged  to  teach  the  Armi- 
nian  notion  of  the  election  of  the  visible  Church  to  the  outward 
means  of  grace  as  being  the  only  election,  were  added  on  the 
revision  of  the  articles  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  in  1562,  having  formed 
no  part  of  the  article  as  it  was  prepared  in  Edward's  reign.  But 
the  insertion  of  these  words  could  not  have  been  intended  to 
serve  an  Arminian  purpose,  for  it  is  notorious,  and  is  generally 
conceded  by  our  opponents,  that  most  of  those  who  had  the 
management  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs   in  Elizabeth's  reign, 

*  Goode  has  distinctly  charged  Laurence  with  asserting  that  "  the  doctrine 
of  our  Church  is,  that  the  elect  people  of  God  are  all  the  baptized,"'  and  with 
making  the  "  monstrous  statement,  that  all  in  the  visible  Church  are  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  the  elect,"  (p,  54  90)  and  this  charge  is  undoubtedly  true  in  substance, 
though  Laurence  has  not  perhaps  brought  out  his  notion  c^uite  so  fully  and  ex- 
plicitly. 
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were  decided  Calvinists,  even  when  this  is  notconceded  in  regard 
to  Cranmer  and  his  associates.  This  concession  indeed  could  not 
decentlybe  refused,  when  it  is  notorious  that,  in  1562,  immediately 
after  the  articles  as  they  now  stand  had  been  passed  in  convoca- 
tion. Bishop  Jewel  wrote  to  Peter  Martyr,  then  at  Zurich,  in  the 
following  terms — "As  to  matters  of  doctrine,  we  have  pared  every 
thing  away  to  the  very  quick,  and  do  not  differ  from  your  doc- 
trine by  a  nail's  breadth,"  (Zurich  Letters,  2d  series,  p.  59). 

2d.  The  phrase  "  chosen  in  Christ"  is  a  scriptural  expression, 
and  as  the  Calvinists  of  course  think  that  they  can  interpret  it 
in  entire  accordance  with  their  theological  views,  it  is  jnst  as 
unwarrantable  to  infer  Arminianism  as  it  would  be  to  infer 
Calvinism  from  the  mere  adoption  of  it. 

3d.  The  expression  is  used  in  the  whole  series  of  undeniably 
Calvinistic  confessions,  both  in  those  prepared  before  and  after  the 
Arminian  controversy — in  the  Scottish  confession  of  1560,  as 
well  as  in  the  Westminster  one,  in  the  French,  Belgic,  and 
Helvetic,  and  in  the  canons  of  the  synod  of  Dort. 

All  these  things  are  quite  notorious,  and  they  are  perfectly  con- 
clusive against  Laurence's  argument;  but  the  Anglican  anti- 
Calvinists  seemed  to  be  ignorant  enough  of  theology,  to  look  upon 
him  as  an  oracle,  and  to  believe  such  statements  as  these  because 
he  makes  them.  The  truth  is,  that  the  first  attempt  to  employ 
this  expression  in  a  controversial  way  for  Arminian  purposes, 
was  made  by  the  Lutherans,  when,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  they  were  shuffling  out  of  the  Calvinism  of  their 
master.  They  wished  still  to  maintain  if  they  could,  that  election 
was  gratuitous,  a  position  which  even  Melancthon  held  to  the 
last,  and  that  it  was  not  to  be  traced  to  anything  in  men  them- 
selves. These  positions  of  course  cannot  be  held  intelligently 
and  consistently  by  any  but  Calvinists.  But  first  the  Lutherans, 
and  afterwards  Arminius,  attempted  to  involve  this  whole  matter 
in  obscurity  and  confusion,  by  representing  Christ  as  the  cause 
and  foundation  of  election,  and  by  trying  to]shew  that  this  implied, 
that  men  were  elected  as  Christians,  or  because  of  their  relation 
to  Christ.  Calvinists  had  no  difficulty  in  shewing  the  sophistical 
and  evasive  character  of  this  attempt,  and  proving  that  under  a 
profession  of  honouring  Christ,  it  assigned  to  him  a  place  in  the 
scheme  of  salvation  which  Scripture  does  not  sanction,  and  that 
in  so  far  as  men  are  concerned,  it  plainly  implied,  when  stripped 
of  the  vagueness  and  confusion  thrown  around  it,  either,  that 
election  is  only  to  the  outward  privileges  of  the  Church,  or  that, 
if  it  be  supposed  to  refer  to  eternal  life,  it  is  based  upon  a  fore- 
sight of  men's  faith,  that  is,  that  it  is  net  gratuitous,  but  really 
founded  upon  something  in  men  themselves.  The  exposure 
of  this  Lutheran  and  Arminian  sophistry  produced  some  inte- 
resting, though  occasionally  rather  intricate,  discussion,  on  topics 
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which  seem  to  be  utterly  unknown  among  the  Anglican  Armi- 
nians,  but  which  are  now  quite  indispensable  to  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject,  and  of  which  a  masterly  summary 
is  given  in  Turretine's  Theolog.  Eleuct,  loc.  iv.  Qu.  x. 

There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  1 7th  article,  but  what  in  its 
natural  and  obvious  meaning  is  most  fully  accordant  with  Cal- 
vinism, and  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  teach  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  that  system  of  theology,  while  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  disprove  this,  and  to  bring  in  an  Ar- 
minian  interpretation  of  it,  can  be  shewn  to  be  utterly  unten- 
able. 

This  is  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  Calvinism  of  the 
article,  especially  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  known 
sentiments  of  its  compilers.  But  the  evidence  is  further 
strengthened  by  comparing  it  with  the  section  on  predes- 
tination in  the  later  editions  of  Melancthon's  Commonplaces. 
All  who  deny  the  Calvinism  of  the  article  maintain  that  it  was 
derived  from  Melancthon's  writings,  and  was  intended  to  em- 
body the  views  which  he  came  ultimately  to  adopt.  But  we 
think  it  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  at  all  versant  in  these 
matters,  to  compare  the  article  with  Melanctbon's  section  on 
predestination,  without  seeing  a  marked  contrast  between  them. 
"We  have  not  space  to  give  quotations,  or  to  go  into  any  detail 
upon  this  point ;  but  we  think  it  manifest,  that  the  1 7th 
article  is  much  more  clearly  and  explicitly  Calvinistic,  or  rather, 
is  much  more  like,  and  comes  much  more  near  to,  Calvinism, 
than  anything  to  be  found  in  Melanctbon's  later  writings.  If 
the  compilers  of  the  articles  had  really  meant  to  leave  the  only 
question  of  fundamental  importance  on  the  subject  of  predesti- 
nation undecided,  and  this,  as  we  have  said,  is  about  as  much  as 
the  more  respectable  defenders  of  Arminianism  usually  venture 
to  allege,  they  had  before  them,  in  the  section  upon  this  subject 
in  the  later  editions  of  Melanctbon's  Commonplaces,  a  very  fair 
attempt  at  saying  nothing,  that  is,  at  professing  to  explain  the 
matter  without  decidedly  and  explicitly  taking  either  side.  But 
they  did  not  take  this  course  ;  for  the  1 7th  article  is,  to  say  the 
very  least,  not  nearly  so  obscure  and  ambiguous  as  the  exposi- 
tion of  Melancthon,  from  which  the  inference  is  plain,  that 
though  on  some  points  they  may  have  followed  Melancthon, 
they  here  put  themselves  under  the  surer  and  steadier  guidance 
of  Calvin,  or,  at  least,  of  Bullinger. 

Arminians,  in  discussing  this  subject,  usually  try  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  concession,  which  we  cannot  withhold  from  them, 
that  the  founders  of  the  Church  of  England  were  moderate,  as 
distinguished  from  extreme,  or  ultra-Calvinists,  and  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  article  is  moderate  Calvinism.  They  are  dis- 
posed to  scout  the  idea  of  moderate  Calvinism  as  an  incon- 
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sistency  and  absurdity,  to  insinuate  that  men  should  not  be 
held  to  be  Calvinists  at  all  unless  they  have  embraced  all  the 
p(»ints  of  the  system  in  its  most  detailed  and  developed  form, 
and  to  allege,  that  since  this  is  not  true  of  the  Anglican  Re- 
formers, they  should  not  be  regarded  as  Calvinists.  This  whole 
notion  is  plainly  exaggerated  and  untenable,  and  confounds 
things  that  differ.  It  is  quite  warrantable  and  fair  to  press 
men  with  the  consequences  or  results  of  the  principles  they  pro- 
fess, in  order  to  shew  them  that,  in  right  reason,  they  ought 
either  to  abandon  their  principles,  or  else  embrace  the  ulterior 
views  to  which  they  can  be  shewn  legitimately  to  lead.  But  it 
is  unwarrantable  to  draw  inferences  as  to  what,  in  point  of  fact, 
men's  principles  are,  from  our  views  of  what  consistency  would 
seem  to  require  of  them.  Men  are  not  to  be  disbelieved  when 
they  tell  us,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  their  convictions  they 
have  come  thus  far,  but  that  they  stop  here,  merely  because  we 
think  that  either  they  should  not  have  come  so  far,  or  that  if 
they  did,  they  should  have  advanced  farther.  The  subject  we 
are  at  present  considering  is  essentially  a  matter  of  fact — a  ques- 
tion as  to  what  views  certain  men  did  embrace  and  profess,  and 
it  should  be  determined  by  the  ordinary  evidence  applicable  to 
such  a  matter  of  fact,  viz.,  the  statements  and  procedure  of  the 
parties  themselves,  and  not  by  any  inferences  and  deductions  of 
ours,  in  the  soundness  of  which  they  do  not  acquiesce.  These 
Anglican  Arminians,  most  of  whom  have  given  abundant  evi- 
dence that  they  do  not  understand  what  Calvinism  is,  presume 
to  set  up  an  arbitrary  standard  of  Calvinism  ;  and  if  men  do 
not  come  up  to  this  standard,  they  infer,  not  merely  that  they 
are  not  Calvinists,  but  that  they  do  not,  in  point  of  fact,  hold, 
whatever  they  may  profess,  any  of  the  leading  doctrines  usually 
regarded  as  Calvinistic.  All  this  is  utterly  unwarrantable  and 
extravagant,  and  it  is  the  more  so  when  we  have  to  deal,  as  in 
this  case,  not  merely  with  the  personal  convictions  of  individuals, 
but  with  the  public  formularies  which  they  prepared  for  the 
church.  The  same  qualities  and  influences  which  made-Cran- 
mer  and  his  associates  only  moderate  Calvinists,  in  their 
own  personal  convictions,  were  likely  to  operate  still  more 
powerfully  when  they  were  preparing  public  documents  for 
the  church,  to  which  other  men  were  to  be  required  to 
assent.  Here  it  is  quite  natural  to  expect,  that  they  would 
be  still  more  moderate  Calvinists  than  they  were  in  their  own 
individual   convictions.*      All   this    is  quite  natural    and   in- 

*  It  is  common  in  works  intended  to  disprove  the  Calvinism  of  the  1 7th 
article,  to  give  numerous  and  lengthened  extracts  from  Calvin.  One  fourth  part 
of  the  whole  of  Winchester's  pamphlet  upon  the  subject,  and  one  third  of  Kip- 
ling's, is  made  up  in  this  way.  This  has  a  great  appearance  of  fairness,  but  it  is 
really  a  controversial  artifice.  It  is  intended  to  deepen  the  impression  of  the 
discrepancy  between  Calvin  and  the  article,  though  there  is  no  fair  comparison 
between  a  brief,  summary  statement  of  a  doctrine  intended  for  a  public  formulary, 
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telligible,  and  it  affords  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubting  that, 
as  individuals,  they  honestly  and  sincerely  held  all  the  Calvinism 
which  by  their  statements  and  actions  they  have  professed,  or  that 
they  really  meant  to  embody  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church 
all  the  Calvinism  which  is  there  indicated.  Moderate  Calvinism, 
as  distinguished  from  Calvinism  of  a  more  definite  and  detailed 
description,  may  be  an  indication  of  something  defective  in  men's 
mental  and  moral  capacities  or  tendencies,  or,  it  may  be  traceable 
to  some  qualities  and  feelings,  good  and  creditable  in  the  main, 
but  carried  out  to  an  unwarrantable  excess.  But  this  is  no 
reason  why  men  should  have  ascribed  to  them  inferences  and 
deductions  from  their  principles  which  they  do  not  themselves 
perceive  or  admit,  or  should  have  any  doubt  thrown  upon  the 
trustworthiness  of  their  professions  as  to  what  they  do  hold. 

For  ourselves,  we  do  not  affect  the  designation  of  moderate 
Calvinists.  We  believe  the  whole  Calvinism  of  the  canons  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  of  the  Confession  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  and  we  are  willing  to  attempt  to  expound  and  defend, 
when  called  upon,  the  whole  doctrine  of  these  symbols,  to  shew 
that  it  is  all  taught  or  indicated  in  Scripture.  We  have  been 
only  confirmed  in  our  Calvinism  by  all  the  study  we  have  given 
to  this  subject.  But  while  our  own  personal  convictions  of  the 
truth  of  a  fully-developed  Calvinism  have  become  confirmed  by 
continued  study,  we  have,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  pro- 
cess, been  taught  a  larger  measure  of  forbearance  towards  those 
who  differ  from  us  on  some  of  the  questions  connected  with  these 
profound  and  mysterious  subjects,  and  especially,  towards  those 
who  do  not  see  their  way  to  go  so  far  as  we  think  waiTan table, 
in  explaining  and  defining  some  points,  and  who,  while,  it  may 
be,  not  explicitly  denying  what  we  believe  to  be  true,  yet 
rather  shrink  from  the  more  detailed  and  definite  explanations 
which  we  regard  as  true  and  warrantable.  The  more  w^e  have 
studied  these  subjects,  the  more  have  we  become  convinced,  that 
the  one  fundamental  principle  of  Calvinism,  that  the  admission 
or  denial  of  which  constitutes  the  real  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween Calvinists  and  anti-Calvinists,  is  the  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  word,  or  of  election,  as 
descriptive  of  the  substance  of  the  teaching  of  Scripture  with 
regard  to  what  God  decreed  or  purposed  from  eternity  to  do,  and 

and  the  minute  details,  perhaps  incautious  and  exaggerated  expressions,  that 
are  to  be  expected  in  elaborate  expositions  and  defences  of  the  doctrine,  prepared 
by  an  individual,  and  intended  merely  for  general  perusal.  The  question  is 
not,  whether  the  compilers  of  the  articles  agreed  in  all  respects  with  Calvin  as 
an  individual,  but  whether  they  professed  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  sys- 
tem of  theology  usually  called  after  his  name.  The  only  fair  comparison  is  be- 
tween the  17th  article  and  the  statements  on  predestination  contained  in  the 
Calvinistic  confessions  prepared  about  the  same  time,  and  here  certainly  there  is 
no  inconsistency,  scarcely  even  an  apparent  discrepancy. 
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does  or  effects  in  time,  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  saved, 
and  that  every  man  ought  to  be  held  by  others,  and  ought  to 
acknowledge  himself,  to  be  a  Calvinist,  who  believes  that  God 
from  eternity  chose  some  men,  certain  persons  of  the  human 
race,  absolutely  and  unconditionally  to  salvation  through  Christ, 
and  that  he  accomplishes  this  purpose,  or  executes  this  de- 
cree in  time,  by  effecting  and  securing  the  salvation  of  these 
men  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 
Of  all  the  doctrines  usually  discussed  between  Calvinists  and 
Arminians,  and  commonly  held  by  Calvinists  to  be  taught  in 
Scripture,  this  doctrine  of  election  is  at  once  the  most  important 
in  itself,  and  the  most  clearly  revealed  in  God's  word.  In  regard 
to  all  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic  system  of  theology, 
as  set  forth  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  and  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, we  believe,  Ist,  That  they  can  be  all  sufficiently  and  satis- 
factorily established  by  Scriptural  evidence  bearing  directly  upon 
each  particular  topic ;  and,  2d,  That  they  may  be  all  legitimately 
and  conclusively  deduced  in  the  way  of  consequence  or  inference 
from  the  great  doctrine  of  election.  It  is  men's  duty  to  ascertain 
what  God  has  revealed  upon  all  these  matters  in  his  word,  and  to 
exercise  their  rational  faculties  in  estimating  and  developing  the 
logical  relations  of  these  doctrines  with  each  other.  And  for 
ourselves,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  full  legitimate  use  and  im- 
provement of  the  word  of  God  and  of  our  rational  faculties,  ought 
to  lead  men  to  the  firm  belief  and  the  open  maintenance  of  the 
doctrines  generally  held  by  Calvinists,  with  regard  to  what  is 
commonly,  though  improperly,  called  reprobation,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  atonement,  the  certain  and  insuperable  efficacy  of 
grace,  and  the  final  perseverance  of  all  believers.  We  believe 
that  when  men  deny,  or  even  decline  or  refuse  to  profess,  the 
doctrines  generally  held  by  Calvinists  upon  these  subjects, 
they  are,  in  so  far,  to  be  held  as  coming  short  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty  and  the  improvement  of  their  privileges  in  regard 
to  the  truth  of  God.  But  we  are  disposed  to  practice  more  of 
indulgence  and  forbearance  towards  perplexities  and  confusions, 
or  even  positive  errors,  on  these  questions,  than  on  the  great  fun- 
damental principle  of  election,  partly  because  of  the  difference 
among  them  in  respect  of  intrinsic  importance,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  the  clearness  and  fulness  of  the  Scrip- 
ture evidences  by  which  they  are  supported. 

At  present,  however,  we  have  to  do,  not  with  abstract  specula- 
tions, but  with  the  construction  of  evidence  bearing  upon  a  matter 
of  fact,  viz.,  what  opinions  were  actually  held  by  certain  parties. 
The  general  allegation  here  is,  that  the  founders  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  not  Calvinists  ;  and  one  reason  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  it  is,  that  while  there  may  be  some  ground  for  holding  that 
they  believed  in  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election,  they  did  not 
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believe  in  certain  other  doctrines  which  have  been  usually  re- 
garded as  necessary  parts  of  the  Calvinistic  system  of  theology. 
And  our  general  answer,  based  upon  the  grounds  already  referred 
to  is,  that  it  is  unwarrantable  to  draw  inferences  as  to  what  men's 
opinions  in  point  of  fact  are,  from  whi,t  consistency,  on  their 
part,  seems  to  us  to  require,  and  that  we  not  only  acknowledge, 
but  must  claim,  every  man  as  a  Calvinist  who  believes  in  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election,  even  though,  from  disadvantages 
and  drawbacks  in  some  of  the  features  of  his  mental  and  moral 
constitution,  or  of  his  position  and  opportunities,  he  may  be  in- 
volved in  perplexity  and  confusion,  or  even  positive  error,  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  other  doctrines  usually  held  by  Calvinists. 
This  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  argument  in  general  ;  and 
when  we  examine  the  special  grounds  by  which,  the  general 
position  is  commonly  supported,  we  find  that  they  can  be  shewn 
to  be  irrelevant,  inaccurate,  and  inconclusive.  We  have  space 
now  only  to  make  an  allusion  to  them,  and  that  only  in  their 
purely  historical  aspects,  as  bearing  upon  the  matter  of  fact 
which  we  have  been  investigating.  They  are  chiefly  these  : — 
I.  The  1 7th  article,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  Calvinistic,  because  it 
contains  nothing  whatever  about  reprobation,  which  is  alleged 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  Calvinistic  system.  Reprobation 
properly  means  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  as  to 
what  God  purposed  from  eternity,  and  does  in  time,  in  regard  to 
those  men  who  ultimately  perish.  Now,  every  Calvinist  admits, 
that  there  is  comparatively  little  indicated  in  Scripture  concern- 
ing this  awful  and  mysterious  subject,  and  that  what  can  be 
known  about  it  must  be  partly  learned  in  the  way  of  inference 
and  deduction,  from  the  much  clearer  and  fuller  information 
given  in  Scripture  concerning  God's  purposes  and  procedure  in 
regard  to  those  who  are  saved.  This  consideration  shews  the 
unworthy  and  dishonourable  character  of  the  efforts  usually 
made  by  Arminians  to  thrust  in  the  discussion  of  reprobation 
before  that  of  election,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  is  both 
much  more  important  in  itself  and  much  more  fully  revealed  in 
Scripture  than  the  former.  But  this  consideration  also  shews 
how  probable  it  is,  that  men  of  a  timid  and  cautious  tempera- 
ment, though  firmly  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  election,  might 
not  hold  themselves  called  upon  to  say  anything  about  reproba- 
tion, especially  when  preparing  public  formularies.  This  idea 
was  acted  upon  at  that  period  by  men  who  were  undoubtedly 
Calvinists.  There  is  no  statement  of  reprobation  in  the  Scottish 
Confession  of  1560,  or  in  the  Second  Helvetic  of  1566,  Avhich 
was  approved  of  by  almost  all  the  Reformed  Churches,  though 
the  authors  of  these  documents  were  decided  Calvinists,  and  the 
documents  themselves  are  undoubtedly  Calvinistic.  This  topic 
is  stated  very  briefly  and  compendiously  even  in  the  French  and 
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Belgic  Confessions  ;  and  it  was  only  the  perverse,  offensive,  and 
discreditable  conduct  of  the  Arminians  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  in 
thrusting  this  topic  into  prominence  and  priority,  that  rendered 
it  necessary"  for  the  Church  to  put  forth  a  somewhat  fuller 
statement  of  its  nature  and  position.  It  is  indeed  the  proceed- 
ings of  heretics  that  have  all  along,  and  in  every  age,  produced 
and  necessitated  the  more  full  and  detailed  explanations  and 
definitions  which  the  Church  has  been  led  to  put  forth.  And  one 
reason  why  heretics  have  such  a  bitter  hatred  of  these  explana- 
tions and  definitions  is,  because  they  feel  that  in  this  way  their 
errors  are  exposed,  and  grave  suspicions  are  sometimes  excited 
as  to  their  integrity.  But  w^e  have  said  more  than  enough  to 
shew  that  the  omission  of  any  mention  of  reprobation  affords 
no  presumption  againt  the  Calvinism  of  the  17th  article. 

11.  Another  favourite  allegation  of  the  Arminians  upon  this 
subject  is,  that  the  articles  and  liturgy  cannot  be  Calvinistic,  be- 
cause they  teach  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  and  this 
entirely  precludes  Calvinism.  This  topic  is  thus  put  by  Water- 
land,  in  a  passage  which  has  been  often  quoted  or  referred  to 
since  by  controversialists  on  the  same  side,  and  which  is  a  fair 
enough  specimen  of  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  and  the  conclusive- 
ness of  the  reasonings  prevalent  in  that  class  of  writers : — 
"  In  the  year  1618,  our  divines,  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  had  com- 
mission to  insist  upon  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  one  doctrine, 
pursued  in  its  just  consequences,  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  the 
whole  Calvinian  system  of  the  five  points,"  (Supplement  to 
the  Case  of  Arian  Subscription.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  348). 

Now,  the  assertion  that  the  English  divines,  at  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  had  commission  to  insist  upon  the  doctrine  of  universal 
redemption,  is  not  true,  though  it  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  a 
colourable  pretext.  No  such  commission  or  instruction  was 
given  to  them,  or  was  acted  on  by  them,  though  some  of  them 
were  favourable  to  that  doctrine.  And  Waterland,  we  believe, 
could  have  produced,  if  called  upon,  no  direct  authority  for  the 
statement  except  an  unsupported  assertion  of  Heylin's.  The 
futility  of  the  argument  drawn  from  this  doctrine  against  the 
Calvinism  of  the  Church  of  England,  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations: — 

1.  This  doctrine  of  universal  redemption  is  of  such  a  nature 
that,  as  experience  proves,  it  is  easy  to  produce  abundance  of 
quotations  that  seem  to  assert  it,  and  that  do  assert  something 
like  it,  from  authors  who  did  not  believe  it,  and  never  intended 
to  teach  it. 

2.  A  great  variety  of  doctrines  pass  currently  under  the 
general  name  of  universal  redemption,  graduating  from  the 
grosser  form,  which  would  exclude   not   only  all   Calvinistic 
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principles,  but  all  right  conceptions  of  a  vicarious  atonement,  even 
asheld  professedly  by  Arminians  themselves,  to  the  comparatively 
harmless  form,  in  which  it  seems  to  be  Httle  else  than  an  unwar- 
ranted and  exaggerated  mode  of  embodying  the  truth,  that  the 
offers  and  invitations  of  the  gospel  are  to  be  addressed  to  all 
men,  to  men  indiscriminately  without  distinction  or  excep- 
tion. 

3.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  a  considerable  number  of  emi- 
nent divines,  who  undoubtedly  believed  the  whole  of  what  is 
usually  held  by  Calvinists,  both  in  regard  to  election  and  repro- 
bation, have  professed  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  universal  re- 
demption. This  does  not  afford  a  presumption  that  the  doctrine 
is  true,  but  it  furnishes  a  proof,  that  the  fact  that  men  hold  it  is 
no  evidence  that  they  are  not  Calvinists.  This  statement 
applies  to  Cameron  and  Amyraut,  to  Daillee  and  Claude,  to 
Davenant  and  Baxter,  and  to  come  down  to  our  own  times,  to 
Thomas  Scott  and  Ralph  Wardlaw.  We  have  never  been  at 
all  impressed  with  the  reasonings  of  these  men  in  favour  of 
universal  redemption,  but  we  cannot,  because  of  what  we  reckon 
their  error  upon  this  subject,  consent  to  their  being  handed  over 
to  the  Arminians. 

Waterland's  statement  is  peculiarly  inexcusable,  because  the 
mention  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  ought  to  have  suggested  to  him 
the  name  of  Bishop  Davenant,  and  he  ought  to  have  known 
that  we  have  a  work  of  Davenant's,  entitled,  Dissertationes  Duae 
prima  de  Morte  Christi,  altera  de  Prsedesti nation e  et  Reproba- 
tione,  and  that,  while  the  first  of  these  is  a  very  able  defence  of 
the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  as  it  has  been  usually  held 
by  men  who  professed  Calvinistic  views  upon  other  points,  the 
second  is  a  most  thorough  and  masterly  exposition  and  defence 
of  the  views  ordinarily  held  by  Calvinists  in  regard  to  election 
and  reprobation.  Indeed,  we  do  not  believe  that  there  exists 
a  better  or  more  satisfactory  vindication  of  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  in  both  its  branches  of  election  and  repro- 
bation, than  the  second  of  these  two  Dissertations.* 

III.  The  third  and  last  of  the  positions  sometimes  taken  up 
by  those  who  deny  the  Calvinism  of  the  English  articles  and 
liturgy  is,  that  these  formularies  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  certain  perseverance  of  all  believers  or  saints,  and  that  this 
doctrine  is  a  necessary  part  of  Calvinism.  It  is  certainly  a 
necessary  part  of  Calvinism,  that  all  those  whom  God  has  abso- 

*  Davenant's  "  Animadversions  "  on  Hoard's  God's  Love  to  Mankind  is 
better  known,  and  displays  the  same  high  qualities.  But  so  far  as  general  im- 
pression and  effect  are  concerned,  it  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  being  lite- 
rally a  reply  to  Hoard's  treatise,  the  whole  of  which  is  inserted,  and  then  an- 
swered step  by  step ;  whereas  the  Dissertation  on  Predestination  and  Reproba- 
tion is  a  formal  discussion,  scientifically  and  scholastically  digested  and  arranged, 
and  taking  up  the  different  branches  of  the  subjects  in  their  duo  logical  order. 
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lutely  chosen  to  salvation  shall  be  saved  ;  and  no  man  ever  held 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election  without  believing  this.  But 
this  is  not  the  question  that  is  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
views  of  some  of  the  early  English  divines  about  perseverance 
or  apostasy.  They  all  admitted  that  all  the  elect  would  certainly 
persevere,  and  could  not  fall  away,  but  some  of  them  seem  to 
have  held  that  some  men,  though  not  elected  to  salvation,  might 
attain  to  faith  and  conversion,  and  yet,  because  not  elected, 
might  fall  away  and  finally  perish. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  16th  article  of  the  Church  of 
England  sanctions  this  view,  and  we  admit  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  countenance  it  in  Augustine.  There  is  no  real  diffi- 
culty in  the  16th  article,  which  Calvinists  have  always  sub- 
scribed without  hesitation,  as  being  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  and 
as  not  contradicting  any  of  their  principles.  Augustine's  error 
and  confusion  upon  this  subject  seems  to  be  traceable  in  some 
measure  to  his  having  embraced,  more  or  less  fully  and  ex- 
plicitly, the  mischievous  heresy  of  baptismal  regeneration,  and 
it  is  probably  owing  to  the  same  cause,  that  there  have  always 
been,  from  the  time  of  Bishop  Overall  down  to  the  present  day, 
some  highly  respected  Anglican  divines,  who  preferred  the 
opinion  of  Augustine  to  that  of  Calvin  in  regard  to  the  possible 
apostasy  of  some  who  had  been  brought  to  faith  and  repen- 
tance, while  agreeing  with  them  both  in  maintaining  the  great 
principle,  that  God  from  eternity  chose  some  men,  certain  per- 
sons, to  salvation,  and  that  in  carrying  out  this  electing  pur- 
pose he  effects  and  secures  the  salvation  of  every  one  of  those 
whom  he  has  chosen  in  Christ.*  It  is  quite  unwarrantable  to 
represent  this  as  a  difference  of  vital  importance  between 
Augustine  and  Calvin,  in  relation  to  the  great  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  theological  system  which  they  held  in  common, 
and  which  they  have  done  more  than  any  uninspired  men  to 
commend  to  the  acceptance  of  the  people  of  God.  And  it  is 
deserving  of  special  notice,  that  on  this  particular  point,  Cran- 
mer  followed  Calvin,  and  not  Augustine,  (Goode,  p.  52) ; 
so  that  we  have  the  fullest  and  most  direct  authority  for  main- 
taining, that  nothing  of  an  anti-Calvinistic  complexion  upon 
the  subject  of  perseverance  or  apostasy  is,  in  so  far  as  the  in- 
tention of  the  compilers  is  concerned,  to  be  found  in  the  Ang- 
lican formularies. 

We  have  spoken  strongly  as  to  the  futility  of  the  arguments 
derived  from  these  subjects  of  reprobation,  universal  redemp- 

*  A  very  good  specimen  of  this  may  be  found  in  a  work  entitled  "  The 
Union  between  Christ  and  his  people,  four  Sermons  preached  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,"  by  Dr  Heurtley,  the  present  able,  excellent,  and  accom- 
plished Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  there. 
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tion,  and  perseverance,  in  support  of  the  alleged  matter  of 
fact  of  the  anti-Calvinism  of  the  Anglican  formularies  ;  for  it 
is,  we  think,  very  clear  and  certain,  that  no  considerations 
deduced  from  these  topics  can  be  of  any  avail  in  weakening 
the  evidence  for,  or  in  strengthening  the  evidence  against,  the 
position,  that  these  symbols  teach,  and  were  intended  to  teach, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Calvinistc  system  of  theology. 
But  while  we  cannot  allow  that  there  is  any  difficulty  what- 
ever in  disposing  of  the  attempts  to  refute  the  historical  proof 
of  the  doctrinal  Calvinism  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  in- 
ferences derived  from  these  doctrines,  we  willingly  admit  that 
these  doctrines  in  themselves,  viewed  in  their  nature  and 
meaning,  in  their  evidence  and  application,  and  in  their  re- 
lation to  each  other,  and  to  the  scheme  of  divine  truth  as  a 
whole,  involve  profound  and  inscrutable  mysteries.  They  lead 
at  once  into  the  most  arduous  and  difficult  questions  with 
which  the  mind  of  man  has  ever  grappled.  The  investigation  of 
the  doctrines  ofreprobation,  universal  redemption,  and  persever- 
ance, requires  us  tograpple  with  the  most  arduous  and  difficult  of 
all  topics  in  the  fields  both  of  Scriptural  exegesis  and  theolo- 
gical speculation  ;  and  no  one  has  ever  prosecuted  this  investi- 
gation in  a  right  and  becoming  spirit,  without  having  been  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  profound  difficulties  attaching  to  it, 
and  without  being  led,  in  consequence,  to  regard  difi'erences  of 
opinion  on  some  points  with  forbearance  and  kindly  considera- 
tion, however  decided  may  have  been  the  conclusions  to  which 
he  himself  has  come- 
Still  men  should  ascertain  and  profess  the  whole  of  what  is 
taught  or  indicated  on  these  subjects  in  Scripture,  and  they 
should  not  allow  mere  caution  or  timidity,  or  any  other  feeling 
or  motive,  even  though  it  should  assume  the  form  of  reverence 
or  modesty,  to  interlere  with  the  discharge  of  this  duty. 
While  reticence,  perplexity,  confusion,  and  even  positive 
error  upon  some  of  the  features  of  these  profound  and  solemn 
subjects  may  be  treated  with  forbearance,  all  due  allowances 
being  made  for  peculiarities  in  men's  constitution  and  circum- 
stances, they  should  never  be  approved  of  or  encouraged.  Men 
should  be  warned  of  these  shortcomings  and  infirmities,  and 
exhorted  to  guard  against  them.  We  are  persuaded  that  there 
are'many  of  the  evangelical  clergy  in  the  Church  of  England, 
who  come  far  short  of  doing  justice  to  God's  truth  in  these 
matters,  nay,  come  far  short  even  of  what  their  own  convic- 
tions, defective  and  confused  as  they  often  are,  should  lead 
them  to  do.  There  are  not  a  few  of  the  evangelical  clergy, 
men  of  genuine  and  elevated  piety,  and  faithful  and  de- 
voted ministers,  who,  while  really  believing  in  the  Calvin- 
istic   doctrine   of    election,    seem   to    shrink   from    making 
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an  explicit  public  profession  of  their  judgment,  or  from 
giving  it  anything  like  prominence.  We  suspect  that  in  some 
instances  they  are  half  afraid  to  think,  or  read,  or  speak  about 
the  subject  of  election,  lest  they  should  be  led  to  form,  or 
should  be  suspected  of  having  formed,  definite  or  decided  opi- 
nions on  what  are  reckoned  the  higher  and  more  mysterious 
departments  of  the  subject,  connected  with  reprobation,  the 
extent  of  redemption,  and  the  certainty  of  perseverance. 
Whatever  may  be  the  precise  cause  of  this  mode  of  acting, 
and  whatever  the  precise  forms  it  may  assume  in  different 
individuals,  it  is  a  great  weakness  and  infirmity,  and  it  involves 
or  produces  a  neglect  or  disregard  of  the  duty  they  owe  to 
God's  truth,  and  to  God's  cause  on  earth  as  virtually  identified 
with  the  proclamation  and  diffusion  of  his  truth.  From  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  grounds  on  which  men  of  this 
class,  who  are  substantially  Calvinists  at  heart  and  in 
their  own  convictions,  labour  to  excuse  themselves  from 
openly  and  explicitly  admitting  and  proclaiming  this,  ranging 
from  the  elevated  sophistry  of  men  of  high  intellect  and  learn- 
ing like  Mr  Mozley,  down  to  the  mawkish  sentimentality  of 
the  weakest  of  the  brethren,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  an 
open  profession  of  Calvinism  still  led,  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, to  something  like  martyrdom.  We  fear  that  some  of 
the  evangelical  clergy,  who  are  really  Calvinists  in  substance 
and  at  heart,  are  deficient  in  the  manly,  outspoken  indepen- 
dence and  courageous  integrity  of  the  Newtons  and  Scotts  of  a 
former  generation.  We  believe  that  it  would  advance  the  peace 
of  mind  of  many  of  these  excellent  men,  and  increase  their 
efficiency  and  usefulness  as  preachers  of  the  gospel  and  defend- 
ers of  God's  truth,  if  they  would  bring  out  their  theological  con- 
victions more  definitely  and  prominently — if,  by  a  deeper  study 
of  these  subjects,  they  were  led  to  form,  and  if  by  a  deeper  sense 
of  the  responsibility  connected  with  this  department  of  the 
duty  of  Christian  ministers,  they  were  led  to  profess,  more 
detailed  and  definite  views  of  doctrine,  and  thus  to  identify 
themselves  more  cordially  and  avowedly  with  the  leading 
principles  of  that  system  of  theology,  which  has  been  em- 
braced in  substance  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  ablest  and 
best  men  that  have  ever  adorned  the  Church  of  Christ,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Reformers  with  scarcely 
a  single  exception,  and  even  by  those  timid  and  cautious  men 
who  presided  over  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  prepared  her  authorised  formularies. 

We  believe  that  one  reason  why  so  many  of  the  evangelical 
clergy  rest  contented  with  very  obscure  and  indefinite  views 
upon  many  theological  subjects  is,  that,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  they  are  led  to  shrink  from  investigating  them ;  and 
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that  their  Calvinism,  such  as  it  is,  is  to  be  traced,  not  to  a 
careful  study  of  the  subject,  or  the  exercise  of  their  mental 
powers,  but  rather  to  their  own  personal  experience.  There 
is  not  a  converted  and  believing  man  on  earth,  in  whose  con- 
science there  does  not  exist  at  least  the  germ,  or  embryo,  of 
a  testimony  in  favour  of  the  substance  of  the  Calvin istic  doc- 
trine of  election.  This  testimony  may  be  misunderstood,  or 
perverted,  or  suppressed ;  but  it  exists  in  the  ineradicable 
sense  which  every  converted  man  has,  that  if  God  had  not 
chosen  him,  he  never  would  have  chosen  God,  and  that  if 
God,  by  his  Spirit,  had  not  exerted  a  decisive  and  determin- 
ing influence  in  the  matter,  he  never  would  have  been  turned 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  been  led  to  embrace  Christ  as  his 
Saviour.  This  is  really  the  sum  and  substance  of  Calvinism. 
It  is  just  the  intelligent  and  hearty  ascription  of  the  entire, 
undivided  glory  of  their  salvation,  by  all  who  are  saved,  to  the 
sovereign  purpose,  the  infinite  merit,  and  the  almighty  agency  of 
God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  all  that 
Calvinists  ask,  is  that  men  who  have  been  constrained  to 
believe,  and  feel  this  to  be  true  in  surveying  the  way  by  which 
God  has  led  them,  would  embody  their  convictions  in  distinct 
and  definite  propositions  ;  and  that  finding  these  propositions 
fully  supported  by  the  sacred  Scriptures,  they  would  profess 
and  proclaim  them  as  a  portion  of  God's  revealed  truth. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  vast  amount  of  evidence  that  can  be  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election,  when  this 
doctrine  is  lookedat  nakedly  and  by  itself — evidence  from  Scrip- 
ture, reason,  and  experience,  evidence  which  is  fitted  to  im- 
press, and  has  impressed,  equally  men  of  the  highest  and  most 
soaring  intellect,  and  of  the  most  devoted  and  childlike  piety. 
But  at  present  we  have  to  do  not  with  arguments  and  proofs, 
but  only  with  authorities  and  testimonies  ;  and  on  this  subject 
the  general  position  we  are  anxious  to  impress  is  this,  that  in 
favour  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election,  as  descriptive 
of  the  substance  of  what  Scripture  teaches  with  respect  to  the 
divine  purposes  and  procedure  in  regard  to  the  salvation  of 
those  who  are  saved,  there  is  a  mass  of  testimonies  in  the 
experiences,  convictions,  and  impressions  of  religious  men, 
greatly  superior  both  in  amount  and  value,  to  what  may  ap- 
pear upon  a  superficial  view  of  the  matter.  These  testimonies, 
indeed,  are  often  clouded  and  obscured,  brought  out  in  a  very 
vague  and  imperfect  way,  and  enveloped  in  much  darkness 
and  confusion.  But  still,  viewed  collectively  and  in  the  mass, 
and  estimated  fairly  in  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  experience  of  God's  people,  they  do  furnish  a  power- 
ful  confirmation  to  the  proper  proofs  from  Scripture,  and 
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reason,  for  the  Calvinistic  representation  of  what  God  purposes 
and  does  for  the  salvation  of  his  chosen. 

And  with  respect  to  that  department  of  the  general  subject  on 
which  not  Calvinists  but  Arminians  are  so  fond  of  enlarging, 
viz.,  the  purposes  and  procedure  of  God  in  regard  to  those  of  the 
human  race  who  ultimately  perish,  Calvinists  undertake  to  shew 
— 1st,  That  they  onlyfollow,  humbly  and  reverentially,  the  im- 
perfect indications  given  us  in  Scripture  on  this  profoundly 
mysterious  subject ;  2d,  That  while  desirous  to  dwell  chiefly 
upon  the  subject  of  election,  as  being  both  more  important 
in  itself,  and  more  fully  and  clearly  set  before  us  in  Scripture, 
they  have  been  compelled  by  the  perverse  and  discreditable  im- 
portunity of  their  opponents,  to  give  more  prominence  to  the 
subject  of  reprobation  than  they  had  themselves  any  desire  to 
give  it ;  and,  3d,  That  the  inscrutable  mysteries  attaching  to 
this  subject,  apply  in  reality  not  to  the  Calvinistic  representa- 
tion of  it,  but  to  the  actual  realities  of  the  case,  to  facts  which 
all  parties  admit,  and  which  all  are  equally  bound,  and  equally 
unable  to  explain,  the  facts,  viz.,  of  the  fall  of  the  whole  human 
race  into  an  estate  of  sin  and  misery,  and  of  this  fearful  state 
becoming  permanent  in  regard  to  a  portion  of  the  race ;  in 
other  words,  the  one  great  fact  of  the  existence  and  the 
permanence  of  moral  evil  among  God's  rational  and  responsi- 
ble creatures. 

The  Bible  assumes  or  asserts,  while  it  scarcely  professes  to 
explain,  these  two  great  facts  of  the  fall  of  the  whole  human 
race  into  a  state  of  sin  and  misery,  and  of  the  result  that  a 
portion  of  the  race  is  to  be  left  for  ever  in  that  condition.  But 
its  leading,  primary  object  is  to  unfold  the  great  scheme  of 
mercy,  by  which  God  has  effectually  provided  for  the  salva- 
tion from  this  state  of  sin  and  misery  of  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude, which,  for  anything  that  has  been  made  known  to  us, 
may,  in  the  ultimate  result  of  things,  comprehend  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  descendants  of  Adam.  God  has  devised  such  a 
scheme  as  this,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace.  He  has 
made  it  known  to  us,  that  we  may  share  in  its  blessings,  that 
we  may  attain  to  salvation  ourselves,  may  assist  as  the  instru- 
ments, in  his  hand,  in  promoting  the  salvation  of  our  fellow- 
men,  and  may  be  prepared  for  ascribing,  with  all  our  hearts, 
in  time  and  through  eternity,  glory,  and  honour,  and  bless- 
ing to  Him  that  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his 
own  blood,  and  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his 
Father. 
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Notitia  Editionis  Codicils  Bibliorum  Sinaitid,  &c.     Lipsiac  :  F.  A.  Brockhaus. 

If  it  be  correct  that  the  Sinaitic  codex  recently  discovered  by  Dr  Tischendorf 
in  the  Monastery  of  St  Catherine  at  Sinai  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  most  com- 
plete of  all  the  New  Testament  codices,  no  small  importance  attaches  to  the  dis- 
covery— no  small  honour  will  accrue  to  the  discoverer.  Reference — a  bare 
reference  to  it  merely — was  published  in  a  book,  which  issued  from  the  Sfc 
Petersburgh  press  in  1856,  by  an  A  nchimandrite  of  the  name  of  Porphyr. 
For  Dr  Tischendorf  was  reserved  the  honour  of  distinctly  appreciating  its  cha- 
racter and  making  known  its  contents.  He  proposes  a  double  edition  of  it — one 
of  300  copies,  with  types  cut  after  the  form  of  the  letters  in  the  codex — another 
a  modern  Greek  type.  The  former  will  consist  of  four  volumes,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  first  and  second,  the  New  Testament  in  the  third,  and  the  prole- 
gomena, by  a  species  of  hysteronproteron,  in  the  fourth.  The  latter  will  not 
contain  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  prolegomena  will  not  be  so  fully  given. 
Both  editions  will  be  published  in  1862. 

All  discussion  on  the  antiquity  of  the  codex  may  well  be  adjourned  till  the 
editor  has  had  an  opportunity  of  stating  in  detail  his  reasons  for  ascribing  it  to  the 
fourth  century — his  only  doubt  being  whether  it  belongs  to  the  period  before  or 
after  the  middle  of  that  century.  He  indicates  summarily  the  grounds  on  which 
he  claims  for  it  this  high  antiquity — 1.  The  form  of  the  letters  approaching  in 
character  to  that  of  the  Herculanean  MSS. ;  2,  The  number  of  the  columns  in 
each  page,  which  are  four,  while  the  Vatican  has  only  three,  the  inferior  number 
indicating  the  approach  to  the  book  form,  with  one  column  in  a  page ;  3,  The 
peculiar  orthography  which  appears  in  the  codex;  4,  The  addition  of  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  the  Pastor  of  Hermas,  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  canon 
— an  erroneous  impression  to  that  effect  having  prevailed  at  an  early  period 
before  the  canon  was  clearly  established;  5,  The  order  of  the  books  in  the  New 
Testament ;  6,  The  inscriptions  and  subscriptions  ;  7,  The  nature  of  the  correc- 
tions made;  8,  The  absence  of  the  Ammonian  chapters  and  the  canons  of 
Eusebius  ;  and,  lastly,  the  existence  of  readings  proved  by  other  evidence  to  be 
of  the  highest  antiquity.  Tischendorf  contents  himself  meanwhile  with  the  brief 
outline  of  the  heads  of  his  argument.  We  can  scarcely  judge  how  far  they  are 
conclusive  till  further  information  on  some  points  be  supplied.  Deference  is  un- 
questionably due  to  his  opinion,  as  perhaps  the  highest  living  authority  on  such 
points ;  and  in  the  general  strength  of  his  reasons,  however  imperfectly  stated, 
the  impression  among  critics  seems  prevalent,  that  his  claim  for  the  Sinaitic  codex 
as  the  oldest  of  all  the  New  Testament  manuscripts  is  not  unfounded. 

Of  course,  considerable  desire  is  felt  to  know  what  testimony  is  borne  by  this 
new  witness  in  regard  to  some  passages  that  have  been  under  dispute  for  genera- 
tions. The  most  valuable  portion  of  this  '*  Notitia,"  accordingly,  is  the  list  of 
readings  which  the  codex  gives  on  such  disputed  passages.  The  list  extends  over 
seven  quarto  pages.  We  cannot  review  the  list  with  reference  to  different  con- 
troversies in  connection  with  which  these  passages  rise  to  special  importance. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  this  codex  fully  accredits  Mat.  i.  1,  ii.  23,  which  Priestley 
and  Norton  have  impugned ;  it  gives,  moreover,  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
sacred  text,  the  first  two  chapters  of  Luke,  which  also,  on  dogmatic  considerations, 
have  been  challenged,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  discards  Mark  xvi.  8-20,  and 
the  incident  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  (John  viii.  1-U).  It  maybe 
interesting  to  know  what  is  the  reading  in  three  texts  which  have  been  often 
adduced  in  controversies  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  1  Tim.  iii. 
16,  the  codex  Sinaitians  accords  with  most  of  the  MSS.  in  giving  og  instead  of 
&i6g  ;  it  agrees  with  the  Vatican  in  Acts  xx.  28  in  the  reading  rr^v  exxXjjtf/av  roZ 
©gou,  and  it  gives  in  its  abbreviated  form  1  John  v.  7- 

Specimens  are  subjoined — eight  pages  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  nine  from 
the  New.  A /ac-siwiiZ^  of  the  manuscript,  pai*t  of  Luke  taken  by  photography 
from  the  original,  and  then  lithographed,  appears  at  the  end  of  the  work. 
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Besides  the  great  codex  itself,  Dr  Tischendorf  was  successful  in  discovering 
various  other  literary  treasures — Palimpsests,  Greek  MSS.  both  uncial  and 
cursive,  with  a  multitude  besides  in  Syriac,  Coptic,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Samaritan, 
Slavonic,  Ethiopia,  and  Armenian.  In  addition  to  these  discoveries,  he  found  a 
Graeco-Egyptian  astrolabe,  which  he  traces  to  the  fourth  century.  We  have 
but  a  catalogue  of  the  results  of  his  industrious  research  at  present.  We  must 
postpone  till  the  publication  of  the  portion  promised  in  1862  the  inquiry  how  far 
textual  criticism  is  affected  by  the  new  evidence  which  Dr  Tischendorf  has  the 
honour  of  bringing  to  light.  G. 

lashar.  Fragmenta  Archetypa  Carminum  Hebraicorum  in  Masorethico  Vet. 
Testamenta  passim  teselata,  collegit,  ordinavit  restituit,  <i;c.  Joannes  Guliel- 
Mus  Donaldson.     London  :  Williams  and  Norgate.     Editio  2d.     1860. 

lahrhucher  der  Bihlischen  Wissenschaft.  Von  Heinrich  Ewald.  lOtes  lahr- 
buch.     1859-60. 

We  put  these  two  books  together,  partly  because  they  treat  of  similar  subjects, 
partly  because  their  authors  in  many  points  resemble  each  other,  and  partly  be- 
cause they  are  at  this  moment  connected  together  in  actual  conflict.  Indeed 
they  say  nothing  of  each  other  but  what  the  world,  with  singular  unanimity,  has 
been  saying  of  them  both  since  ever  they  came  prominently  before  it,  viz.,  that 
they  are  learned,  vain,  domineering,  and  intolerant.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
they  would,  some  time,  find  themselves  confronting  each  other ;  and  we  could 
only  hope  that  our  English  name  would  be  a  guarantee  for  gravity  and  self-re- 
spect in  the  conflict.     We  are  disappointed  :  the  German  has  the  best  of  it. 

The  medium  through  which  Ewald  laughed  his  sardonic  sneers  at  Dr  Donald- 
son and  his  lashar,  was  his  own  peculiar  organ,  the  "  lahrbiicher,"  to  whose 
sacred  pages  no  unconsecrated  hand  is  permitted  to  contribute,  and  where  nothing 
enters  but  "unsere  deutsche  Wissenschaft;"  and  in  addition,  there  was  a  cruel 
review  of  "  lashar  "  in  the  Anzeiger,  a  more  general,  if  not  more  Catholic,  repo- 
sitory of  criticisms. 

All  this  took  place  five  or  six  years  ago,  but  time  has  brought  no  scars  over  Dr 
Donaldson's  wounds.  After  enumerating  the  contents  of  the  chapters  of  "  lashar," 
the  critic  of  Gottingen  writes  : — "  With  this  enumeration,  we  have,  in  fact  for  all 
who  know  anything,  as  good  as  finished  our  review  of  Mr  Donaldson's  work.  Had 
he  possessed  even  an  inkling  of  what  our  more  advanced  Biblical  science  in  Ger- 
many actually  is,  he  would  certainly  have  written  not  a  word  of  his  whol^  book, 
— he  knows  Hebrew  far  too  little,  and  alters  much,  simply  because  he  does  not 
understand  it;"  and  much  more  to  the  same  purport.  Now,  even  were  all  this 
criticism  false,  a  man  might  be  excused  for  being  angry  at  it;  but,  being  literally 
true,  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  author  of  "  lashar "  should  study  revenge. 
Dixit  Ewaldus  !  avrog  i(pcc  !  Bos  ^gyptius  locutus  est !  Judseus  Apollo 
o-acnlum  edidit !  Nonne  hoc  Scriptum  est  in  Diariis  Gsettingensibus  ? — all  which 
means,  that  Dr  Donaldson  is  very  angry  and  very  impotent. 

Were  we  to  formalise  the  qualities  necessary  for  successful  criticism,  and  ex- 
hibit them  under  two  general  expressions,  we  would  say  common  sense  and 
scholarship.  From  the  position  which  Dr  Donaldson  has  taken  in  British  scholar- 
ship, and  from  his  standing  as  a  clergyman  in  the  English  Church,  he  has  a  right 
to  expect  at  the  hands  of  critics,  the  treatment  due  to  a  gentleman.  This  he  has 
not  always  received.  But,  while  even  admitting  that  many  things  in  his  "  lashar" 
will  repay  perusal,  we  do  not  consider  it  too  much  to  say,  that  for  Hebrew  criti- 
cism he  wants  both  the  above  indispensable  requisites.  Dr  Donaldson  does  not 
know  Hebrew,  and  he  is  destitute  of  that  balance  of  mind  which  is  indispensable 
to  guarantee  any  sure  results  of  criticism.  Dr  Donaldson  has  published  a  Hebrew 
Grammar.  We  present  a  few  flowers,  culled  at  random  from  it.  At  p.  84  he 
tells  us  that  nephesh  (soul)  is  generally  masculine,  a  fact  which  we  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  future  lexicographers.  At  p.  89  we  are  told  that  the  infin.  of 
naphal  (to  fall)  is  neppol,  another  fact  for  the  lexicographers  ;  at  p.  83,  that  the 
fut.  of  nashag,  (to  kiss)  to  yi-shog  ;  and,  greatest  of  all,  at  p.  82,  that  the  infin. 
const,  of  nathan  (to  give),  being  tet,  the  suffix,  form  is  tet-i,  a  fact  which  we  re- 
commend to  all  students  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  all  teachers  of  the  same  ;  and 
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"whoever  will  look  at  the  analysis  of  a  passage  on  p.  79,  "will  find  the  vocalisation 
of  almost  every  word  erroneous.  Accentuists  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  p.  12, 
that  shalsheleth  is  peculiar  to  the  poetical  books;  and  from  p.  11,  that  mercha 
mahpach  answers  to  the  comma,  while  athnoch  answers  to  the  colon ;  and  many 
other  useful  scraps  of  knowledge  are  to  be  had,  for  which  we  refer  readers  to  the 
book  itself.  Dr  Donaldson  complains  that  Ewald  has  attacked  him  as  he  would 
a  blundering  boy  in  his  class.  No  boy  in  Ewald's  class  would  make  the  blunders 
which  Dr  Donaldson  ventures  to  print  in  his  Hebrew  Grammar.  Of  course,  no 
boy  would  write  a  grammar  like  this  by  the  author  of  "  lashar."  He  has  specu- 
lated profoundly  on  general  grammar,  and  when  he  applies  his  knowledge  and 
thought  to  a  new  language,  will,  and  does,  say  many  excellent  things.  But  the 
mistakes,  in  the  merest  elements  of  Hebrew,  into  which  he  is  ever  falling,  shew 
that  that  language  is  one  almost  entirely  unknown  to  him. 

It  is  agreed  among  all  classical  scholars,  that  the  author's  works  in  that  depart- 
ment— the  "  Cratylus  "  and  "  Varronianus," — while  containing  much  thought, 
contain  at  the  same  time  so  much  extravagance,  and  build  their  greatest  results 
so  often  on  the  most  baseless  conjecture,  that  their  value  is  extremely  limited. 
This  extravagance  of  conjecture  and  critical  one-sidedness  have  reached  their 
climax  in  the  "  lashar."  Perhaps  no  man  living,  of  the  same  scholarly  attain- 
ments as  Dr  Donaldson,  is  so  ill-fitted  to  exercise  the  calling  of  a  critic.  We 
give  an  example  of  his  peculiar  mental  weakness.  Before  entering  upon  his  great 
task  of  constructing  the  book  of  '*  lashar  "  out  of  the  fragments  of  it  here  and 
there  imbedded  in  Masoretic  mud,  he,  by  way  of  illustrating  his  fitness  for  the 
delicate  task,  and  shewing  how  skillfully  he  can  wield  the  critical  weapons,  and 
adjust  the  "critical  assaying  balance,"  offers,  like  an  Egyptian  magician,  to  per- 
form some  miracles  on  the  New  Testament.  He  says  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew. 
Had  he  differed  from  the  other  evangelists  only  once,  we  might  have  said,  "  Evan- 
gelistam  memoria  lapsum  vel  aliter  erravisse ;"  but  when  he  differs  twice,  some 
other  reason  must  be  looked  for.  Is  it  not  likely  that  similar  letters  imposed 
upon  the  "vel  coecntienti  vel  imperito  interpreti"  from  the  Arameantext? 
Reading  ^If,  unus,  or  ^nH,  ^'s'^^j  he  confounded  it  with  \>'^D,  duo,  and  so 

vitiated  the  whole  story  !  Now,  such  a  confusion  is  possible ;  but  is  this  the 
only  blunder  committed  ?  Here  is  not  merely  a  word,  but  a  whole  narrative 
regarding  one  man  or  two  men  ;  and  in  the  one  case,  every  word,  adjective,  verb, 
&c.,  will  be  singular,  and  in  the  other  plural ;  so  that  a  translator  who  had  made 
the  mistake  supposed,  would  be  continually  warned,  as  every  new  word  occurred, 
that  he  was  wrong.  "We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  count  how  many  warnings 
such  a  translator  would  receive — in  other  words,  if  he  disregarded  them,  how 
many  blunders  he  would  make  in  rendering  the  history  of  the  blind  men  at  J  eri- 
clio,— and  they  actually  amount  to  about  thirty. 

We  are  not  allowed  to  go  far  before  we  see  stranger  things.  Dr  D.  is  an 
(Edipus  at  etymologies,  as  all  who  remember  his  analysis  of  □'♦Qti^  (heavens)  into 

•    -      T 

D''DDti^  "  waters  there,"  can  testify.     The  first  step  he  takes  is  to  identify  the 

name  Israel  with  yashar.  The  word  yashar  is  the  national  symbol,  a  talismanio 
word  which  sums  up  the  character  and  standing  of  the  nation.  Shall  not  that 
peculiar  national  name,  Israel,  be  thence  derived  ?  That  word  means  not  "  prince 
of  God,"  but  "  upright  of  God."  Hosea  and  Moses  may  attest  the  one,  but  Dr 
Donaldson  attests  the  other.     The  word  "lt^'»  is  identical  with  the  word  "Iti^K  J 

T  T 

but  it  is  said  that  God  blessed  him,  and  said,  "  Thy  name  shall  not  be  any  more 
Jacob,  but  Israel  shall  be  thy  name."  The  word  issher  signifies  to  bless,  there- 
fore Israel  is  derived  from  it ; — yashar  is  identical  with  issher,  therefore  Israel 
and  yashar  are  one  !  Dr  D.  perhaps  does  not  know  that  issher  never  means  to 
bless,  but  only  "  to  felicitate,"  "  to  congratulate ;" — that  it  is  never  used  of  the 
divine  blessing  or  of  God  at  all,  but  always  of  men  felicitating  each  other.  But 
further,  Israel,  ^J*?"*"!^**,  is  spelled  with  a  sin,  yashar  with  a  shin  ;  "  but,"  says 

••     T    ;  • 

this  critic,  "  as  to  the  diff'erence  between  sin  and  shin,  that  could  have  had  no 
existence  before  the  invention  of  the  diacritic  point !"     Then  it  was  the  diacritic 
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point  that  made  the  distinction  between  s  and  sh.  Having  got  a  diacritic  point, 
the  Jews  proceeded  straightway  out  of  it,  to  make,  not  a  new  sign,  but  a  new 
tound.  We  had  thought  it  was  the  already- existing  sound,  with  no  proper  re- 
presentative, that  necessitated  the  discovery  or  application  of  the  diacritic  point, 
to  represent  to  the  eye  what  every  man's  tongue  already  represented  to  the  ear. 
We  had  thought  that  this  was  the  history  of  all  points  and  all  letters,  diacritic 
or  other.  But  Dr  D.  tells  us  that,  till  the  point  was  discovered,  there  was  no 
difference  between  the  sounds  of  sin  and  shin.  How  then  came  the  diacritic 
point  to  be  invented  ?  If  Dr  D.  understood  what  he  was  saying,  he  would  con- 
fess it  to  be  the  merest  absurdity. 

Dr  Donaldson's  book  is  a  heap  of  such  things  as  this.  No  man  could  be  con- 
ceived more  thoughtless,  rasher,  more  extravagant ;  one  less  fitted  to  weigh  evi- 
dence, or  calculate  the  probabilities  of  things,  never  lived  In  addition  to  these 
mental  qualities,  if  we  add  a  few  of  the  vulgarest  disbeliefs,  such  as  the  disbelief 
in  miracles,  in  prophecy,  in  any  divine  interference  among  or  for  men,  in  inspira- 
tion, in  any  living  principle  of  evil, — we  shall  easily  account  for  "  lashar,"  and 
all  that  is  written  there. 

Adam,  i.e.,  the  man,  after  he  went  out  of  Eden,  had  three  sons — Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japhet;  and  Shem  begat  two  sons— Kain,  the  first-born,  and  Abel  his 
brother ! 

Who  would  or  could  argue  against  such  new  reading  of  the  Bible  ?  Knowing 
his  fitness  for  Hebrew  ci'iticism,  we  are  absolved  from  the  necessity  of  even  con- 
sidering his  book.  He  comes  to  us  with  an  extravagant  tale  of  finding  a  buried 
fossil  book  in  the  pages  of  another  book.  It  would  be  legitimate  for  us,  of  course, 
to  look  at  his  fossil,  and,  having  examined  it  closely,  to  tell  him  that  it  is  nothing 
like  a  unity,  but  composed  of  pieces  belonging  to  another  subject,  which  he  has 
broken  and  displaced  and  cobbled  up  anew  :  that  to  the  eye  of  any  physiologist 
his  fossil  is  not  anything  but  a  monstrous  incongruity  of  all  things  discordant.  He 
"  alters  much  simply  because  he  does  not  understand  it." 

In  addition  to  the  usual  review  of  works  on  Biblical  science  in  the  lahrbiichery 
which  in  the  present  number  is  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  of  the  same  Ish- 
maelitish  nature  as  before,  the  lahrbuch  of  this  year  contains  original  investiga- 
tions on  the  "  God  of  the  Patriarchs,*'  on  Israelitish  history,  on  the  Biblical 
description  of  Nineveh,  and  an  essay  on  Hillel  and  his  Rabbinic  school,  &c.  It 
is  a  pity  that  this  critic,  who  stands  confessedly  at  the  head  of  Hebrew  philology, 
should  not  be  content  with  the  consciousness  of  his  pre-eminence,  without  con- 
tinually insisting  that  every  knee  should  bow  to  him.  It  is  a  pity,  too,  that  he 
would  not  remember  that  he  is  only  a  grammarian,  and  that  his  efforts  at  exposi- 
tion of  Qld  Testament  principles  and  writings  have  not  been  attended  with  the 
success  attained  by  many  men  whom  he  affects  to  despise.  D. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Use  of  the  Psalms.  By  Joseph  Francis 
Thrupp,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Barrington,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     Macmillan  and  Co.,  Cambridge.     1860.     Two  vols. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  commend  this  Introduction  in  high  terms  to  our 
readers.  It  combines  ample  erudition  with  fresh  lively  thought ;  and  is  clothed 
in  a  rich  copious  style,  which  the  author  uses  with  no  laboured  effort,  but  as  a 
natural  power  of  expression.  An  Introduction  to  the  book  of  Psalms,  "  pointing 
out  the  direction  in  which  the  path  of  interpretation  lies,"  without  being  a  con- 
tinuous commentary,  is  a  happy  conception,  and  one  not  pre-occupied  by  other 
commentators.  Mr  Thrupp  has  executed  his  undertaking  with  very  considerable 
success,  sometimes  with  more  of  commentary,  at  other  times  with  less,  and  will, 
doubtless,  stimulate  further  inquiry. 

The  author's  mode  of  treating  the  Psalms  will  be  understood  when  we  mention 
that  he  fully  adopts  the  ground-thought  of  Augustine,  whom  he  regards  as  enter- 
ing more  deeply  into  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Psalms  than  almost  any  com- 
mentator in  any  age.  The  unity  between  Christ  and  his  members,  he  finds 
underlying  the  utterances  in  the  book  of  Psalms.  Among  modern  commentators, 
he  defers  most  to  Hengstenberg.     There  are  defects,  and  there  is  over-doing  in 
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this  performance  which  we  mast  briefly  refer  to.  In  the  over-doing,  we  do  not 
enumerate  the  importance  attached  to  the  division  of  the  book  of  Psalms  into 
five  books — a  theory  based  on  the  ground  of  the  doxologies  which  occur  at  the 
close  of  the  41st,  72d,  89th,  and  106th  Psalms,  for  it  has  the  authority  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Churches ;  but  other  points,  such  as  the  principle  of  inver- 
sion, and  the  stress  laid  on  the  structure  of  the  Psalms  generally,  all  too  forcibly 
remind  us  of  Hengstenberg.  The  author  is  often  too  ingenious,  with  a  theory 
ever  ready  and  at  hand.  But  there  is  a  spring  of  devout  feeling  welling  up, 
which  enables  him  to  enter  into  the  Psalms  with  a  happy  tact,  and  to  throw  a 
new  light  on  many  of  them.  His  references  to  the  imprecatory  Psalms,  and  his 
mode  of  indicating  the  scope  and  spirit  of  the  Messianic  passages,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  deep  and  spiritual ;  and  he  never  alludes  to  the  humanity  of  Christ  without 
making  us  feel  how  precious  to  him  is  the  great  truth  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
Christ's  identity  of  nature  with  his  people.  We  wish  we  could  say  that  we 
found  the  same  certain  sound  as  to  the  atonement,  which  is  simply  ignored  (see 
Psa.  xxii.,  xl.,  Ixix.) ;  and  we  wonder  at  the  omission  in  a  work  otherwise  so 
admirable.  We  may  further  notice  that  such  phrases  as  "  Christ's  mortal  flesh" 
should  scarcely  be  used  without  some  explanation.  S. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the   Old   Testament  and  to  Biblical  Inter- 
pretation, with  an  Analysis  of  the  books  of  the  Old   Testament  and  Aprocry- 
pha.     Originally  written  by  the  Rev.  ThomaS  Hartwell  Horne,  B.D., 
now  Revised  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  AYRE,M.A.,of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge.     London  :  Longman.     1860. 
After  the  manner  in  which  Dr  Davidson  permitted  himself  to  edit  part  of 
Home's  Introduction,  we  could  not  take  up  this  volume  without  a  considerable 
amount  of  curiosity  and  interest.     Mr  Ayre  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  suc- 
cessful in  every  thing  he  has  done  ;    and  the  faults  that  attach  to  the  work  are 
not  so  much  his  as  the  original  author's. 

The  volume  consists  of  three  parts :  the  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Principles  of  Biblical  Interpretation,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  several  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  thus  consists  of  what  formed  part  of  the  second  volume 
and  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  original  work,  and  with  the  volume  edited 
by  Tregelles,  the  work  will  now  well  fulfil  the  purpose  of  an  Introduction  ad- 
justed to  the  present  state  of  theological  research  and  discussion.  Mr  Ayre  has 
not  only  done  ample  justice  to  Mr  Horne,  but,  with  a  singularly  balanced' Chris- 
than  judgment  and  deep  reverence  for  the  divine  word,  he  has  happily  touched 
on  almost  everything  that  lies  within  the  range  of  an  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament.  As  to  his  views,  he  is  most  in  accordance  with  Hengstenberg, 
Havernick,  Kurtz,  and  Keil,  though  by  no  means  their  servile  follower.  Nor  is 
there  any  mere  parade  of  reading  or  learning  as  such.  He  is  certainly  not  below 
Mr  Horne  in  Christian  tone,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  sure  and  steady  decision  with 
which  he  approaches  every  thing  bearing  on  the  relation  of  prophecy  to  fulfil- 
ment, and  in  his  unhesitating  avowal  of  the  infallible  inspiration  of  Scripture. 
We  have  read  this  whole  performance  with  much  satisfaction  and  interest. 

The  least  complete  part  of  the  volume  is  the  second  division,  which  treats  of 
the  Principles  of  Biblical  Interpretation ;  a  fault  attaching  to  the  structure  of 
the  original  work  of  Mr  Horne.  Hermeneutics  and  introduction  are  now  no 
longer  treated  together ;  nor  should  they.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  principles 
of  interpretation  advanced  in  the  work,  are  unhappily  made  to  apply  both  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testament;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  all  the  principles 
adduced,  appear  too  vague  and  indefinite  and  of  less  practical  value.  This  method 
has  long  been  renounced,  and  with  good  reason,  by  the  German  writers.  Not 
only  is  there  a  difierence  in  the  two  economics,  though  meeting  in  a  higher  unity, 
and  a  difference  in  the  languages  to  which  the  various  rules  must  be  applied} 
but  all  connected  with  the  mental  peculiarity  of  the  different  apostles  as  they 
were  formed  in  the  company  of  Jesus,  and  with  their  relation  to  particular  modes 
of  thought  around  them,  must  be  sacrificed  in  a  scheme  of  hermeneutics,  so 
broad  and  general  as  to  be  equally  applicable  to  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 
ment.  Thus  the  work  foregoes,  from  its  structure,  no  small  part  of  the  principles 
of  modern  interpretation.  S, 
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Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  embracing  the  latest  results  of 
Criticism.  By  David  Brown,  D.D,,  Professor  of  Theology,  Free  Church 
College,  Aberdeen.  Glasgow  :  William  Collins,  Buchanan  Street.  1860. 
From  the  thoughtful  perusal  of  this  small  volume,  the  earnest  reader  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  cannot  fail  to  receive  an  instructive  impression  of  the  good 
service  done  to  practical  theology  by  the  union  of  a  sound  philology  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  text  of  Scripture,  with  an  enlightened  deference  to  the  logical 
definition  and  arrangement  of  the  truths  revealed  by  it.  Though  necessarily  so 
brief  and  compact  in  its  forms  of  expression,  as  occasionally  to  be  almost  epigram- 
matic, Dr  Brown's  work  is  equally  clear  and  coherent  in  its  idea  of  the  apostle's 
meaning,  of  marked  vivacity  and  spirit  in  its  evolution  of  details,  and  throughout, 
most  pleasantly  characterised  by  breadth  and  freshness  in  its  practical  applica- 
tion. In  evidence  of  its  furnishing  an  excellent  specimen  of  sound  thinking  and 
accurate  scholarship  in  combination  with  spirituality  of  discernment  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  sacred  record,  we  make  following  brief  extract: — Chap.  vi.  3, 
"  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  (cf.  1  Cor. 
X.  2),  were  baptized  into  his  death  ?  sealed  with  the  seal  of  heaven  j  and,  as  it 
were,  formally  entered  and  articled  to  all  the  benefits  and  obligations  of  Christian 
discipleship  in  general,  and  of  his  rf^a^A  in  particular.  And  since  he  was  *  made 
sin'  and  *a  curse  for  us'  (2  Cor.  v.  21;  Gal.  v.  13),  '  bearing  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree,'  and  'rising  again  for  our  justification'  (Rom.  iv.  25;  1  Pet. 
ii.  24),  our  whole  sinful  case  and  condition,  thus  taken  up  into  his  person,  has 
been  brought  to  an  end  in  his  death.  Whoso,  then,  has  been  baptized  into 
Christ's  death,  has  formally  surrendered  the  whole  state  and  life  of  sin,  as  in 
Christ  a  dead  thing.  He  has  sealed  himself  to  be  not  only  *  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  him,'  but  '  a  new  creature ;'  and  as  he  cannot  be  in  Christ  to  the  one 
effect  and  not  to  the  other,  for  they  are  one  thing,  he  has  bidden  farewell,  by 
baptism  into  Christ's  death,  to  his  entire  connection  with  sin.  '  How,'  then,  *cau 
he  live  any  longer  therein  ?'  The  two  things  are  as  contrary  in  the  fact  as  they 
are  in  the  terms.  4.  Therefore  we  are  (rather  '  were,'  it  being  a  past  act,  com* 
pleted  at  once)  buried  with  him,  by  baptism  into  death.  The  comma  we  have 
placed  after  '  him'  will  shew  what  the  sense  is.  It  is  not,  *  by  baptism  we  are 
buried  with  him  into  death,'  which  makes  no  sense  at  all ;  but,  *  by  baptism  with 
him  into  death,  we  are  buried  with  him  ;'  in  other  words,  *  by  the  same  baptism 
which  publicly  enters  us  into  his  death,  we  are  made  partakers  of  His  burial 
also.'  ''  B.  C. 


Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  Dr  A.  Tholuck.  Translated 
from  the  4th  enlarged  Edition,  by  Rev.  R.  L.  Brown.  Edinburgh  :  Clark. 
1860. 
The  excellences  and  defects,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  manner  of  Tholuck's  com- 
mentaries, are  already  sufficiently  known  to  most  readers  of  the  German  exegesis. 
This  fourth  edition  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  is  here 
produced  in  a  highly  creditable  English  version,  has  been  in  great  part  re-written. 
Like  all  Tholuck's  writings  of  this  class,  it  is  valuable  as  exhibiting  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  and  also  the  various  opinions  of  exegetes,  though  somewhat  too  fully. 
The  different  ethical  questions  also  which  come  up  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
are  touched  with  the  author's  multifarious  learning.  It  is  a  work  which  every 
one  who  studies  this  part  of  Scripture  must  possess.  S. 


Commentary  on  St  John's  Epistles  ;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Catholic  Epistles^ 
and  an  Introduction  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John.  By  Dr  John  H.  A. 
Ebrard.  Translated  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope.  Edinburgh  :  Clark.  1860. 
This  commentary  of  Ebrard  may  be  said  to  have  much  akin,  in  its  structure,  to 
his  work  on  Hebrews,  which  appeared  as  a  continuation  of  Olshausen's  unfinished 
commentary.  That  task,  difficult  from  the  necessity  to  which  it  subjected  him 
of  conforming  the  structure  of  the  work  to  another's  plan,  was  on  the  whole 
happily  executed,  though  with  an  occasional  exhibition  of  over-refinement  and 
subtlety.  With  the  Epistles  of  John  he  is  even  more  successful.  He  is  an  in- 
genious and  productive  writer,  who  deserves  attention,  because  he  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Reformed  theology,  which  he  avows,  with  the  exception  of  eleo- 
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tion.  His  view  of  the  Propitiation  (cb.  ii.  2)  is  not  distinct  enough,  though  he 
very  fully  connects  it,  as  he  holds  it,  with  Christ's  person.  The  translation  is 
&ithfal  and  trustworthy,  occasionally  free.  S. 

Sermons y  Lectures,  and  Orations.  By  John  Mason,  D.D.,Iate  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church,  New  York.  With  Memoir  and  Introductory  Essay,  by 
John  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Edinburgh  :  Ogle  &  Murray. 
This  is  a  truly  excellent  volume,  the  production  of  one  who  was  a  prince  in 
Israel.  Dr  Mason  was  no  ordinary  man.  With  a  lofty  bearing,  a  noble  nature, 
a  generous  heart,  and  undaunted  courage,  distinguished  for  his  candour  and  love 
of  truth,  and  being,  moreover,  a  highly  accompli^shed,  eloquent  preacher,  his  power 
was  felt,  not  only  in  his  own  denomination,  but  throughout  the  Christian  Church 
of  America. 

As  a  pulpit  orator,  indeed,  his  fame  remains  unrivalled  to  the  present  day.  His 
power  over  an  audience  was  immense.  The  secret  of  his  power  lay,  evidently, 
in  the  earnestness  of  his  heart,  and  the  pointedness  of  his  appeals,  combined  with 
his  manly  form  and  commanding  manner.  He  preached  like  one  thoroughly  in 
earnest;  and  this  moulded  his  entire  style.  It  gave  it  its  special  characteristic, 
namely,  directness.  He  could  not  spare  time  for  mere  embellishment,  or  for  what- 
ever did  not  tend  to  advance  the  point  at  issue.  His  soul  was  on  fire  with  the  mo- 
mentous truths  he  proclaimed,  and  these  he  poured  forth  with  all  the  energy  of  his 
nature.  There  was  power,  livung  power,  in  his  eloquence.  All  this  is  seen  and 
felt  in  his  published  discourses,  not  a  few  of  which  must  have  produced  a  pro- 
found and  lasting  impression  upon  his  audiences. 

We  cannot  say  that  these  discourses  are  characterised  by  fine  writing.  They 
are  distingnished,  however,  for  great  facility  and  power  of  expression,  and  clear- 
ness, directness,  and  progress  of  thought,  and  they  abound,  moreover,  with  what 
is  far  better,  namely,  solemn  soul-saving  truth.  Every  page  is  full  of  the  glori- 
ous gospel  of  the  blessed  God. 

The  volume  contains  twenty-three  discourses,  three  lectures,  and  two  orations, 
and  is  besides  enriched  with  a  biographical  and  critical  introduction,  from  the  pen 
of  Dr  John  Eadie, — concise,  but  in  his  own  exquisite  style,  and  containing  a  just 
estimate  of  Dr  Mason's  powers.  We  would  strongly  recommend  the  volume  to 
ministers,  and  to  all  who  wish  their  hearts  warmed  and  refreshed  with  an  earnest 
exhibition  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 


The  Atonement  by  Propitiation  :  a  fragment  of  the  Argument,  with  an  exact 
rendering  of  the  Greek  Texts,  and  full  citations  from  two  Sermons  published 
by  the  Rev.  John  Llewellyn  Davies,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Christ's  Church,  Maryle- 
bone.    By  the  Bev,  Chas.  Hbbbrt,  M.A.,  &c.,  &c.     London :  Nisbet  &  Co. 
1860. 
This  treatise— sound,  fresh,  and  replete  with  thought,  and  comprised  within  the 
compass  of  50  pages — is  a  triumphant  proof  of  the  pro[)itiatory  nature  of  Christ's 
death.     It  contains  a  just  exposition  of  various  Scripture  texts,  and  is  calculated 
to  be  of  use  to  those  who  are  ready  to  be  misled  by  these  German  notions  of  Mr 
Davies,  which  exist  only  with  defective  views  of  law,  of  sin,  and  of  justice.    The 
writer  well  states  that  it  **  would  cast  a  cloud  on  God's  justice  for  a  perfectly 
innocent  being  to  be  so  dealt  with  as  Christ  was,  except  on  the  supposition  that 
he  was  made  sin  for  us."     The  tract  does  not  give  a  sufficiently  prominent  place 
to  the  obedience  of  one  for  many— that  is,  to  imputed  righteousness ;  the  state- 
ment at  pp.  23  and  31  being  scarcely  definite  enough.  S. 


The  Romance  of  Natural  History.  By  Philip  Henry  Gosse,  F.R.S.  p\ 
London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.  I860. 
This  volume,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  designed  to  present  the  poetic  side  of  nature. 
Books  of  this  nature,  now  multiplying,  have  a  value  when  we  consider  that  the 
attractiveness  of  all  branches  of  science  tends  to  diminish  with  the  fuller  and  more 
particular  knowledge  of  their  object  matter ;  though  to  the  study  of  external  na- 
ture more  are  impelled  by  that  influence  which  is  '*  of  imagination  and  the  poet's 
dream,"  than  by  any  other  motive  power. 

The  volume  of  this  Christian  naturalist  is  valuable  in  itself.     Its  fresh  and 
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powerful  descriptions,  "with  an  artist's  eye  and  a  poet's  feeling,  along  "with  much 
of  a  naturalist's  enthusiasm,  will  commend  it  to  readers  of  every  cast  of  mind. 
The  plan  of  the  work  will  not  so  fully  commend  itself.  After  two  of  the  best 
chapters  in  the  volume,  on  "  Times  and  Seasons"  and  Harmonies,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds, in  a  somewhat  arbitrary  way,  to  view  nature  in  the  various  aspects  of  the 
wild,  the  terrible,  the  unknown,  the  vast,  the  minute.  This  is  too  much  of  the 
scissors  applied  to  nature.  But  notwithstanding  this  defect,  and  the  continual  use 
of  quotations^  which,  indeed,  are  well  selected,  the  book  is  an  eminently  readable 
book.  S. 


The  Typical  Character  of  Nature  ;  or,  All  Nature  a  Divine  Symbol.    By 
Thomas  A.  G.  Balfour,  M.D. 

Dr  T.  Balfour's  volume  is  not  a  general  dissertation  on  the  analogies  between 
things  material  and  moral.  It  has  a  more  specific  object.  It  is  designed  to  shew 
tliat  all  nature  is  symbolical  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ — that  the  material  world 
was  created  at  first  to  illustrate  not  merely  the  general  government  of  God,  but 
the  peculiar  mediatorial  dispensation.  So  that  while  the  truths  of  natural  theism 
may  be  demonstrated,  those  of  Christian  theism  are  confirmed  by  the  footprints 
of  a  Creator,  who  is  not  a  unipersonal  God,  but  the  eternal  Son  in  the  trinity  of 
Godhead,  the  heir  of  all  things,  invested  with  the  office  of  the  Mediatorial  Re- 
storer. To  the  illustration  of  this  idea  Dr  Balfour  brings  an  amount  of  exegetical 
ability  which  will  delight  the  scientific  student  of  the  Scriptures,  while  he  lays 
his  own  noble  profession,  and  the  sciences  cognate  with  medicine,  under  contri- 
bution in  a  very  happy  manner.  His  explanation  of  the  marvellous  passage  in 
the  eighth  of  Romans  anent  "  the  whole  creation,"  is  remarkably  interesting ; 
and  while  we  would  not  guarantee  it  as  exhaustive,  we  believe  it  contains  a  por- 
tion of  the  meaning  which  has  not  hitherto  been  pointed  out,  and  which  every 
competent  scholar  will  admit  to  be  valuable.  The  volume  is  written  in  a  trans- 
parent, unaffected,  and  vigorous  style,  such  as  usually  characterises  the  writings 
of  men  accustomed  to  combine  good  powers  of  reflection  with  the  habitual  study 
of  observational  science.  We  cordially  recommend  the  volume.  It  clearly  and 
cautiously  propounds  a  thought,  which  is  at  once  a  large,  and  bold,  and  precious 
one.  M. 


FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEWS. 

Part  of  the  plan  of  this  Review,  from  the  first,  has  been  to  furnish 
an  outline,  and  sometimes  a  digest,  of  the  German  theological 
journals.  A  variety  of  reasons,  for  a  considerable  time,  interrupted 
this  part  of  our  design,  which  we  hope  now,  however,  more  regularly 
to  overtake  in  our  successive  numbers.  Partly  by  such  a  digest  of 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  German  discussions,  and  partly  by 
transferring  some  of  their  articles  entire  into  our  columns,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  put  our  readers  abreast  of  every  thing  that  is  of  broad 
and  general  interest  in  the  German  churches.  The  mere  intelligence 
of  church  movements  will,  of  course,  fall  more  to  those  periodicals  that 
aim  to  furnish  an  account  of  what  is  "  the  news  of  the  churches." 
Two  classes  of  periodicals  may  be  omitted, — those  that  have  attached 
themselves  to  a  negative  or  sceptical  tendency,  and  those  that 
belong  more  to  the  class  of  edifying  religious  publications.  The 
well-defined  sphere  which  we  have  occupied  from  the  first,  is  that  of 
theological  discussion,  with  an  unambiguous  adherence  to  what  is 
evangelical  in  tone  and  Calvinistic  in  doctrine.  Nor  will  the  French 
theological  journals  be  omitted  by  us,  so  far  as  they  enter  into  the 
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theological  discussions  of  our  time.  Thus,  with  the  use  which  we 
shall  continue  to  make  of  the  American  theological  reviews,  we 
shall  be  able  to  place  before  our  readers,  as  in  a  focus,  most  of  those 
discussions  which  occupy  the  attention  of  divines,  if  not  in  all  parts 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  at  least  in  its  most  influential  quarters. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  the  character  and  bearing  of 
those  German  journals  from  which  we  shall  furnish  matter.  We  do 
this  all  the  rather,  because  we  must  remark  regarding  them  that  it 
is  a  very  mixed  theology  which  they  present ;  and  because  we  feel 
that  no  slight  responsibility  stands  connected  with  our  labours  in 
this  department.  These  periodicals  have  many  points  of  distinction, 
and  some  of  superiority  as  respects  the  learning  and  research  which 
they  display ;  but  they  have  their  errors.  The  extent  to  which 
G-erman  theology  already  influences,  and  seems  likely  to  influence, 
opinion  both  in  Britain  and  America,  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  a 
great  fact,  whether  we  desire  it  or  not.  And  an  acquaintance  with 
the  current  tendencies  of  thought,  such  as  their  journals  bring 
before  us,  will,  if  we  aright  distinguish  and  separate,  keep  us  from 
either  blindly  following  them  as  guides,  or  narrowly  rejecting  the 
contributions  which  they  make  to  theological  science.  We  have  no 
call  to  involve  our  readers  in  this  country  in  the  perplexing  specu- 
lations of  Germany,  without  accompanying  every  such  statement 
with  a  full  caveat  and  the  application  of  the  touchstone  and  test  of 
truth.  Here  we  shall  just  repeat  what  we  said  seven  years  ago, 
in  giving  an  outline  of  the  German  periodicals  : — "  We  shall  endea- 
vour to  be  just  to  the  evangelical  theology  of  Germany  without 
causing  any  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth  at  home.  We  may  learn 
much  from  Germany,  and  be  enriched  by  the  spiritual  truth  which 
her  struggles  have  taught  her  to  unfold ;  and  no  one  church  can 
say  of  any  other  church  on  which  the  living  Spirit  of  God  breathes, 
'■  I  have  no  need  of  thee.'  Already  many  have  been  furthered  by 
her  learning,  and  have  found  valuable  treasures  in  her  mines.  Any 
blind  unquestioning  deference  to  Germany,  indeed,  would  be  a  spirit 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  higher  spiritual  elevation  of  this  country. 
But  if  the  theological  mind  of  this  country,  starting  from  our  own 
position  and  from  our  own  point  of  view,  is  induced  to  run  a  similar 
career  of  exegetical  or  historical  research,  we  may  reap  an  inestimable 
blessing  from  the  impulse.  The  great  Master  will  receive  his  own 
with  usury,  not  by  one  depending  on  another,  but  by  every  church 
and  nation  trading  with  the  talent  for  itself." 

I. —  Theologische  Zeitschri/L 

This  periodical,  an  enlarged  continuation  of  the  KircJiUche  Zeit- 
schrift,  represents  the  orthodox  Lutheran  theology.  Profs.  DieckhofF 
and  Kliefoth,  who  conduct  it,  have  stood  forth  as  the  strenuous 
opponents  of  the  new  theology  of  Hofmann,  which  they  treat  as  a 
betrayal  of  the  Lutheran  cause.  In  the  prefatory  remarks  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  Dieckhoff'  explains  the  attitude  of  the 
review,  stating,  that  while  it  will  occupy  itself  with  the  solution  of 
all  new  problems,  it  is  no  mere  repristination  of  the  old. 

Among  the  papers  that  appeared  during  the  year  1860,  we  may 
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Dotice  two  articles  on  "  Augustine's  Doctrine  of  Grace,"  intended  to 
prepare  the  way  for  another  of  still  more  value,  on  **  Luther's  Doc- 
trine of  Grace,"  which  appeared  in  the  September  number.  The 
writer  successfully  compares  the  views  of  these  great  champions  of 
divine  grace,  with  a  statement  of  their  shades  of  difference.  The 
articles  are  not  without  a  certain  measure  of  anti-Calvinistic  preju- 
dice, as  was  to  be  expected,  but  are  particularly  happy  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Luther's  views,  clearly  shewing  that  in  Augustine,  the  evan- 
gelical principle  of  justification  by  faith  was  wanting.  Another 
paper  by  Prof.  Philippi  discusses,  whether  Luther  held  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  predestination,  which  is  candidly  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive. He  thinks,  however,  that  while  this  admission  is  due  to  truth, 
Luther  somewhat  modified  his  views  in  his  latter  days,  and  endea- 
vours, as  Lutheran  divines  are  wont  to  shew  from  his  work  on 
Genesis,  that  Luther  had  imbibed  the  universal  view  of  divine 
grace.  In  this  he  fails,  as  any  one  acquainted  with  that  posthumous 
work  can  prove.  Another  article  by  Dieckhoff,  on  "  System  and 
Scripture,"'  is  a  continuation  of  his  polemic  against  Hofmann  of 
Erlangen.  A  paper  of  a  mixed  theological  and  scientific  character, 
on  "  The  Biblical  History  of  the  Creation,  and  the  Geological  Theories 
of  the  Earth's  Formation,"  which  we  shall  transfer  to  our  next  num- 
ber, is  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Keil.  There  is  a  valuable  contribution 
also,  on  "  The  Ecclesiastical  Condition  ©f  the  United  States." 

II. — Die  Evangelische  Kirchenzeitung. 

This  periodical  has  been  for  thirty  years  the  most  formidable 
opponent  of  Kationalism,  and  has  rendered  a  service  to  evangelical 
truth  that  can  never  be  forgotten.  Eor  a  long  time  it  has  occupied 
itself  more  with  ecclesiastical  questions  than  with  those  more  purely 
theological.  But  in  consequence  of  attaching  itself  to  High  Church 
views,  to  which  it  turned,  especially  since  the  Revolution  of  1848,  as 
to  a  palladium  of  safety,  its  influence  has  been  neutralised  to  a  large 
extent. 

Among  the  papers  of  a  more  theological  character  which  appeared 
during  1860,  we  shall  notice  only  Hengstenberg's  articles  on  Chiliasm. 
He  points  out  the  history  of  these  views  in  the  Christian  church, 
and  then  in  Germany,  and  especially  in  Wiirtemberg,  where,  through 
Bengel's  influence,  it  took  so  deep  a  hold  of  the  community.  He 
says  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  Wiirtemberg  dogma ;  and  that  it 
is  advanced  at  conferences,  as  at  the  last  Elberfeld  one,  and  in  ser- 
mons, as  if  the  safety  of  the  church  depended  on  it.  He  adduces 
the  statements  of  Auberlen  and  of  Hofmann  in  support  of  this 
opinion ;  traces  its  history  in  connection  with  Spener ;  and  then 
adduces  his  own  theory  of  the  Eevelations,  and  of  the  millennium 
as  already  past — a  view  which  is  utterly  untenable.  But  the  papers, 
like  every  thing  from  the  pen  of  this  great  man,  are  valuable,  both 
on  account  of  the  information  which  they  contain,  and  of  the  theo- 
logical discussion  which  they  raise. 

III. — ^eue  Evangelische  Kirchenzeitung, 
This  journal,  carried  on  with  high  literary  ability  as  well  as  in  a 
thoroughly  evangelical  spirit,  is,  all  things  considered,  more  allied. 
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perhaps,  to  the  general  tone  and  aim  of  British  theology  than  any 
other  that  Germany  possesses.  It  was  called  into  existence  three 
years  ago  by  the  extreme  High-Churchism  of  Hengstenberg's  Evan- 
gelische  Kirchenzeiiung,  and  has  found  a  wide  and  general  access  to 
evangelically-minded  men.  It  deals  not  so  much  with  theology 
proper,  as  with  ecclesiastical  questions  of  immediate  German  interest. 
The  editor  is  the  accomplished  Dr  Hofmann  of  Berlin,  Without 
attempting  to  delineate  the  ecclesiastical  papers  and  the  miscellane- 
ous matter  with  which  it  is  filled,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
extracting  the  following  notice,  or  obituary  of  Umbreit,  partially 
condensed : — 

Umbreit  was  born  on  11th  April  1795,  at  Sonnenbom  in  Thuringia, 
the  only  son  of  pious  parents.  After  having  passed  with  success 
through  his  preliminary  studies  at  the  gymnasium  of  Gotha,  Umbreit 
proceeded  to  the  university  of  Gottingen.  Moved  by  Eichhorn's 
originality  and  freshness  of  spirit,  he  threw  himself  with  peculiar 
fondness  into  the  study  of  oriental  literature.  His  poetical  nature 
found,  in  the  treasures  of  the  east  now  opened  up  to  him,  the  more 
satisfaction,  as  the  province  of  theology  at  that  time  resembled  only 
a  barren  steppe,  which  but  here  and  there  presented  a  little  oasis 
which  could  give  refreshing  to  the  heart  of  one  seeking  after  truth 
and  peace.  Instead  of  specially  devoting  himself  to  theology,  he 
turned,  as  Eichhorn  had  done,  more  to  the  language  and  the  poetry 
of  the  east ;  and,  like  his  teacher,  also  occupied  his  attention  more 
with  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  exposition  of  which  he  was  actively 
engaged,  in  1818,  at  Gottingen  as  a  private  teacher,  and  since  1820, 
as  Professor  Extraordinary  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  at  Heidel- 
berg. In  the  year  1818,  he  published  the  first  fruits  of  his  Old 
Testament  studies — "  The  soul-war  of  Koheleth,  the  wise  king,  or,  a 
philosophical  contemplation  of  the  highest  good."  Umbreit  saw  in 
Ecclesiastes  only  "  the  search  of  an  Israelitish  philosopher"  after  the 
highest  good.  But  he  afterwards  confessed  (see  his  work  "  Was 
bleibt  ?")  that  he  did  not  long  abide  by  such  opinions,  but  attained 
to  sounder  views ;  and  it  is  a  sign  of  his  great  love  of  truth  and  of 
his  genuine  humility,  that  he  designated  this  work  "  a  literary  sin 
of  youth,"  and  called  the  critical  operations  by  which  he  had  sup- 
ported his  conclusions,  "  a  violent  assault."  Herder  was  his  guide 
and  pattern.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Practical 
Commentary  on  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,"  Umbreit  has 
himself  confessed  that  if  Herder  would  be  permitted  to  finish  his 
never-to-become-old  book,  "the  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,"  his  own 
work  would  partly  become  unnecessary.  His  "  Commentary  on  Job" 
(1824),  and  his  "  Commentary  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon"  (1826), 
are  still  the  best  which  the  exegetical  literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment can  supply  for  a  true  scientific  knowledge  of  these  books  of  the 
Bible.  As  to  the  internal  connections  of  the  thoughts,  and  particu- 
larly the  translation,  Umbreit's  later  works,  for  the  beauty  of  their 
form,  and  the  closeness  of  their  adherence  to  the  text,  must  be  re- 
garded as  masterly  productions  and  worthy  of  imitation. 

His  residence  in  Heidelberg  was,  for  Umbreit,  a  period  of  great 
importance  for  his  future  eminence  and  success.     From  the  year 
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1829,  when  he  entered  the  Theological  Faculty  as  professor,  and 
was  Ijrought  into  constant  intercourse  with  men  who  stood  to  him 
partly  in  the  relation  of  colleagues  and  partly  in  that  of  friends,  his 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  opinions  became  more  and  more  defi- 
nitely fixed.  In  that  time  of  transition  to  a  new  era  of  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  life,  his  inner  nature  developed  itself  in  the  direc- 
tion pointed  out  by  Herder  and  Schleiermacher.  His  system  has 
been  called  the  "mediating- theology,"  (Vermittlungstheologie). 
He  built  on  the  one  foundation,  and  besides  which  no  other 
can  be  laid,  in  a  way  corresponding  to  the  historical  develop- 
ment and  the  necessities  of  the  times.  From  this  stand-point, 
Umbreit  stepped  on  to  the  territory  of  the  Old  Testament  as  an 
opponent  to  the  destructive  criticism  of  the  times,  as  well  as  to  the 
stern  orthodoxy  which  seemed  to  him  to  do  violence  to  the  develop- 
ment that  had  been  attained,  without  internal  adjustment  (Vermitt- 
lung). 

The  *'  Theologischen  Studien  und  Kritiken  "  he  edited  along  with 
his  friend  and  colleague  Dr  Ullmann ;  an  undertaking  which  has 
exerted  great  influence  on  the  theologico-ecclesiastical  development 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  has  been  accompanied  with  the  rich 
blessing  of  God.  Both  editors  of  this  journal,  so  deeply  inwoven 
with  the  theologico-ecclesiastical  life  of  the  times,  never  denied  that 
by  following  that  development  which  they  had  recognised  as  Grod's 
will  and  work,  they  only  by  degrees  reached  their  stand-point.  His 
*'  Practical  Commentary  on  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament" 
(1841-1845),  was  of  the  highest  importance.  Furnished  with  a 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  original  languages,  aiid  familiar 
with  the  spirit  of  the  east,  he  was  at  once  inwardly  penetrated  by 
the  high  poetic  beauty  of  the  form,  and  also  by  the  contents  of  the 
prophecies  themselves,  and  understood  how  to  translate  the  text  in 
a  masterly  manner  into  our  speech  and  manner  of  thought.  Not  only 
Umbreit's  scientific  works,  but  also  those  which  have  more  of  a  prac- 
tical character,  as  his  *'  Christian  Edification  from  the  Psalms" 
(Christliche  Erbauung  aus  dem  Psalter),  his  "  Key-notes  of  the  Old 
Testament"  (Grundtoue  des  alten  Testaments),  and  other  works 
which  give  a  free  representation  of  the  holy  word  (e.  g.,  "  Neue 
Poesien  aus  dem  alten  Testamente"),  give  evidence  not  only  of 
Umbreit's  poetical  gifts,  but  also  of  his  deep  understanding  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

We  cannot  enter  into  a  consideration  of  Umbreit's  works  on  the 
New  Testament,  but  only  remark  that  the  light  which  shone  forth 
to  him  in  the  Old  guided  him  to  the  New,  and  led  him  in  a  certain 
manner  to  contemplate  the  New  in  the  light  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  sought  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth  in  love.  If  the  great 
fundamental  truths  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  lost  sight  of,  he  did 
not  stand  up  for  names  and  formulas.  In  his  preface  to  his  Com- 
mentary on  Jeremiah  he  says,  "  Stand  fast  on  the  ground  of  the 
faith  in  Him  who  is  *  the  truth,  the  life,  and  the  eternal  king,'  and 
hold  by  Him  whom  he  raised  up  as  the  root  of  David,  whose  name 
is  *  The  Lord  our  Kighteousness.'  Hold  him  firmly,  and  strive  not 
anxiously  and  angrily  about  minor  things." 
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As  a  teacher,  Umbreit  was  most  faithful  and  conscientious  in  ful- 
filling the  duties  of  his  office.  By  his  loving  and  friendly  life,  as 
well  as  by  his  high  delight  in  his  office  as  a  teacher,  Umbreit  has 
kindled  in  many  susceptible  hearts  the  fire  of  a  holy  enthusiasm  for 
the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  and  a  love  for  Him  of  whom  it  bears 
witness,  and  his  image  will  remain  fresh  and  living  in  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  many  hundreds  of  his  scholars.  God  had  blessed 
him  with  the  most  happy  domestic  life.  Two  years  ago,  symptoms 
of  disease  began  to  shew  themselves.  As  long  as  he  could  he  con- 
tinued his  lectures,  and  was  otherwise  active  in  his  accustomed  way. 
But  at  length  his  strength  gradually  declined,  and  the  pain  he 
suffered  so  increased,  that  he  often  said  to  his  friends,  he  must  him- 
self live  through  Job  which  he  had  so  often  explained,  and  that  he 
would  now  understand  better  if  the  suffering  there  represented  had 
anything  Satanic  in  it.  But  he  had  also  learned  from  his  own  inward 
deep  experience,  thoroughly  to  understand  the  Psalms,  which  he 
had  likewise  frequently  explained,  and  they  were  a  source  of  refresh- 
ing to  him  on  his  bed  of  suffering.  This  saying  of  David's  was  his 
watchword — "  Rest  in  the  Lord  and  wait  patiently  for  him,"  (Psa. 
xxxvii.  7);  though  the  sigh  often  escaped  his  lips,  "But  thou,  O 
Lord,  how  long"  (Psa.  vi.  3)  ?  At  length  came  the  hour  of  his  de- 
parture. On  the  evening  of  the  26th  April,  he  sunk  into  a  soft  and 
blessed  sleep  in  his  Lord.  Grreat  was  the  honour  and  love  for  him 
which  shewed  itself  at  his  grave,  where  stood  many  of  his  friends 
and  students. 

TV. — Zeitschrift  fur  Protestantismus  und  Kirche. 

This  periodical,  long  under  the  joint  editorship  of  Harless,  Hofling, 
Thomasius,  and  Hofmann,  and  then  reputed  the  most  enlightened 
organ  of  Lutheran  theology,  is  now  conducted  by  Profs.  Hofmann 
and  Schmid.  Though  it  is  not  used  as  a  medium  for  arguing 
Hofmann's  peculiar  views,  and  rather  adapted  to  the  state  and  wants 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Bavaria,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  the 
valuable  journal  it  once  was  before  the  painful  division  emerged 
between  the  Erlangen  professors  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement  and 
cognate  points. 

Among  the  reviews  and  essays  during  the  course  of  1860,  we  may 
specially  advert  to  a  paper  on  Schelling's  "  literary  remains."  The 
views  of  Schelling  on  mythology,  and  on  the  general  principles  of 
the  philosophy  of  religion,  are  ably  discussed.  We  may  also  notice 
a  good  paper  on  "  The  History  of  the  Origin  of  Scripture."  Besides 
others,  one  on  "  Fiction  and  Christianity,"  and  another  on  "  Con- 
science," deserve  attention.  An  exegetical  paper,  on  the  words 
*'  Double  for  all  her  sins,"  of  an  erudite  character,  comes  to  the 
strange  conclusion  that  this  means  "double  punishment"  among 
men.  There  is,  in  two  successive  articles,  a  thorough  "  discussion 
of  Stahl's  book  on  the  Lutheran  Church  and  union" — a  book  in- 
tended to  shew  that  a  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  is 
impossible,  because  they  are  of  a  different  spirit,  and  which  extols 
the  reformation  of  Luther  and  disparages  that  of  Zwingle.  Stahl 
admits  that  they  agree  in  their  internal  side  on  the  doctrine  of  sin, 
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repentance,  faith,  satisfaction,  justification,  works,  &c. ;  but  asserts 
that  they  differ  on  everything  bearing  on  the  church  and  on  the 
outward  means  by  which  God  operates  on  the  soul.  The  whole 
views  of  Stahl  are  exhibited  and  discussed  at  large,  and  shewn  to  be 
more  in  the  direction  of  Komanism  than  Protestantism. 

V. — Theologische  Studien  und  Kritihen. 

This  is  still  the  first  theological  journal  of  Germany,  and  has  com- 
pleted its  thirty-second  year.  It  is  now  conducted  by  TJllmann  and 
Rothe  in  connection  with  Nitzsch,  J.  Miiller,  and  Hundeshagen. 
Umbreit,  so  long  joint  editor,  passed  away  from  his  earthly  labours 
in  April  last.  Among  the  papers  that  have  appeared  during  1860, 
two  articles  on  '*  Holy  Scripture"  by  Rotbe  are  replete  with  learning, 
but  give,  by  no  means,  a  certain  sound  on  the  subject  of  plenary 
inspiration.  Among  the  smaller  papers,  there  is  one  by  Wieseler  on 
the  much-canvassed  question  of  "  speaking  with  tongues,"  in  further 
explanation  of  an  essay  that  appeared  by  him  in  1838.  He  still 
maintains  that  wherever  the  phrase  occurs,  whether  in  Luke  (Acts 
ii.  4),  or  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv.),  it  must  be  interpreted  in  substantially 
the  same  way  as  a  speaking  in  ecstasy  and  unintelliyihle  to  the  hearers^ 
but  not  a  speaking  in  foreign  tongues  at  all,  thus  opposing  what  has 
generally  been  conceded — that  the  phrase  in  Acts  ii.  4  must  refer 
to  foreign  languages.  There  is  a  paper  by  Krummacher  on  "  Deliver 
us  from  evil,"  which  is  interpreted,  we  think  correctly,  of  the  *'  Evil 
one."  From  Buttmann  there  are  "  Critical  Observations  on  the 
Codex  Vaticanus ;"  from  Holtzmann  a  short  paper  on  "  The  Science 
of  Biblical  Introductions ;"  and  from  Prof.  Zyro,  a  suggestive  paper 
on  the  exegesis  of  "  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  Suffereth  Violence," 
(Matt.  xi.  12).  He  maintains  that  the  words  refer  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  old  order  of  things,  and  to  the  entrance  of  a  new  order, 
which  entrance  is  called  ZiaZicQai.  Whether  the  verb  is  taken  pas- 
sively or  medially,  he  holds  that  the  reference  can  only  be  to 
Christ,  and  that  the  Ziadrdt  can  be  none  other  but  Christ,  and  his 
iwr?jggra/,  who,  with  their  Lord,  set  up  or  establish  his  kingdom, 
bringing  a  new  principle  of  life  into  the  world.  And  the  ai^ra^oyff/v 
he  views  as  referring  to  their  resistless  success.  After  canvassing 
all  the  different  views,  he  renders  his  own  extremely  attractive. 

In  the  third  number  there  is  a  paper  on  the  Pauline  Cbristology, 
which  errs  in  not  taking  high  enough  ground,  and  in  admitting  too 
great  a  difference  of  view  between  John  and  Paul.  This  is  followed 
by  an  exposition  of  Stephen's  speech  in  Acts  vii.  by  Nitzsch,  and  an 
essay  by  Buttmann  on  sTceivog,  both  highly  worthy  of  attention. 

In  the  last  number  there  is  an  article  by  Schneider  "  on  Christ's 
Vicarious  Death,"  which  we  have  transferred  to  our  columns.  Besides 
certain  smaller  exegetical  papers  which  well  deserve  attention,  though 
we  cannot  more  particularly  refer  to  them,  there  is  a  notice  of  the 
Sinaitic  MS.,  which Tischendorfs  recent  "Notitia"  has  not  superseded. 
We  had  intended  to  subjoin  it,  but  must  depart  from  this  design. 
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Art.  I. —  The  Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  B.D.,  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  Metropolitan  of  India  ;  with 
Extracts  from  his  Journals  and  Correspondence.  By  the 
Rev.  JosiAH  Bateman,  M.A.,  Rector  of  North  Crcay,  Kent, 
his  Son-in-law,  and  First  Chaplain.  With  Portraits,  Map, 
and  Illustrations.    2  vols.  8vo.     London.     ]  860. 

If  Daniel  Wilson  was  not  a  great  man,  he  certainly  had 
many  of  the  elements  of  greatness.  The  Christian  public  were, 
therefore,  entitled  to  expect  that  his  "Life^'  should  be  pre- 
sented to  them.  This  expectation  has  been  met  by  Mr  Bate- 
man, whose  relation  to  the  bishop,  as  his  nephew,  his  son-in- 
law,  and  his  domestic  chaplain,  almost  necessarily  imposed  the 
duty  upon  him.  Various  peculiarities  in  the  character  of 
Bishop  Wilson  made  the  task  of  his  biographer  by  no  means 
an  easy  one ;  and  we  must  say  that,  upon  the  whole,  Mr  Bate- 
man has  executed  it  very  creditably.  It  is  true  that  he  mani- 
fests throughout  a  very  decided  partiality,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  one  who  had  for  so  long  a  time  contemplated  his 
character,  as  a  nephew,  a  son,  and  a  presbyter  contemplates  the 
character  of  an  uncle,  a  father,  and  a  bishop.  But  we  are  not 
to  look  for  absolute  impartiality  in  a  biography ;  for  nought 
but  such  affection  or  veneration  as  is  incompatible  with  abso- 
lute freedom  from  bias  would  induce  any  man  to  undertake 
the  office  of  a  biographer.  And  even  if  a  writer  were  free  from 
such  bias  at  the  outset,  the  continuous  study  of  the  character, 
and  the  contemplation  of  it  for  so  long  a  time  as  must  be  occu- 
pied in  the  composition  of  a  life,  would  of  itself  produce  a 
certain  degree  of  partiality.  Middleton's  "  Life  of  Cicero,"  and 
Miss  Strickland's  "Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,"  are  not 
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free  fiom  partialities  and  prejudices,  though  the  author  of  the 
one  never  dined  with  the  great  orator,  nor  the  author  of  the 
other  ever  took  tea  with  their  majesties. 

Bishop  Wilson's  life  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  periods ; 
comprehending,  respectively,  his  youth,  until  the  time  of  his 
taking  orders  ;  his  ministry  in  England ;  and  his  episcopate  in 
India.  In  the  course  of  these,  he  was  brought  into  contact 
with  many  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  their  times — Romaine, 
Cecil,  Newton,  Mrs  Hannah  More,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
"  Clapham  Sect,"  Josiah  Pratt,  and  Charles  Simeon,  and, 
latterly,  with  such  ornaments  of  the  Indian  Church  as  Corrie, 
Weitbrecht,  Lacroix,  and  Ewart.  Thus,  with  the  Life  of  the 
Bishop  is,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  interwoven  the  history 
of  his  times  ;  and  these  times  extend  from  the  rise  of  Evangel- 
ism in  the  English  Church  to  the  downfall  of  Puseyism,  and 
include  such  mighty  achievements  as  the  abolition  of  the  Slave- 
trade  and  of  Slavery,  Catholic  Emancipation — all  the  changes, 
social  and  moral,  that  have  occurred  since  the  first  French  Revo- 
lution ;  and,  in  India,  changes  even  more  marked  and  striking 
than  any  that  have  occurred  in  this  country,  in  the  morals  and 
religion  both  of  Europeans  and  natives.  It  is  unnecessary, 
therefore,  to  say  that  the  volumes  before  us  are  well  worthy, 
not  only  of  perusal,  but  of  study. 

Daniel  Wilson  was  born  at  Spitalfields,  on  the  2d  of  July 
1778.  His  father  was  a  silk-manufacturer,  "  a  gentleman,  a 
true  Christian,  a  kind  father,  and  a  good  master,  methodical  in 
his  habits,  and  somewhat  quick  in  his  temper.''  His  mother 
was  a  help-meet  for  such  a  husband.  "In  early  life  she  had 
chosen  'the  better  part,'  and  subsequently  became  an  exem- 
plary wife,  an  affectionate  mother,  and  a  careful  mistress."  In 
his  early  schoolboy  days,  he  seems  to  have  exhibited  a  good 
deal  of  the  character  which  adhered  to  him  through  life,  though, 
of  course,  modified  by  circumstances,  and  sanctified  by  Divine 
grace.  "There  is  no  milk-and-water  in  that  boy,"  said  his 
master  on  one  occasion ;  "he  will  be  something  either  very 
bad  or  very  good."  And  when,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  after- 
wards became  very  good,  it  was,  in  some  way  or  other,  generally 
pretty  manifest  that,  if  he  had  not  been  good,  he  would  have 
been  very  bad.  He  was  never  a  commonplace  character.  When 
he  was  just  fourteen  years  old,  he  was  placed  in  the  warehouse 
of  his  relative,  Mr  William  Wilson,  to  whom  he  was  bound  as 
an  apprentice  for  seven  years.  In  this  warehouse  he  was  kept 
very  steadily  and  strictly  to  business.  From  six  in  the  morn- 
ing in  summer,  and  seven  in  winter,  till  eight  in  the  evening 
all  the  year  round,  with  scanty  time  for  meals,  and  no  holidays, 
whole  or  half,  he  was  incessantly  fagging  at  the  monotonous 
work  of  a  mercantile  clerk.     But  although  there  was  no  "early 
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closing,"  or  march  of  intellect  in  those  days,  young  Wilson 
contrived  to  study  not  a  little.  He  regularly  spent  two  hours,- 
from  ten  o'clock  till  midnight,  in  his  own  room,  in  reading 
Latin  and  French,  and  in  the  practice  of  English  composition. 
At  this  time  he  was  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  power  of  reli- 
gion, and  it  would  appear,  that  he  even  wandered  for  a  time 
from  the  path  of  decent  morality.  But  the  influence  of  his 
Christian  up-bringing  seems  never  to  have  been  wholly  neutral- 
ized ;  and  the  time  was  at  hand  when  he  was  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  great  and  saving  change.  The  manner  of  his  conversion 
was  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  human  instrument  employed 
in  effecting  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  himself  converted. 
It  appears  that  in  the  warehouse,  after  closing  hours,  discus- 
sion on  religious  topics,  in  any  but  a  religious  spirit,  was  a 
favourite  pastime.  Daniel  Wilson  had  taken  up,  either  for 
argument's  sake,  or  from  having  misapprehended  those  Calvin- 
istic  doctrines  which  he  had  heard  from  the  pulpit  of  Mr 
Romaine,  a  system  of  belief  of  which  the  essential  element  was 
fatalism.  When  he  argued  that  it  is  not  in  a  mane's  power  to 
be  religious,  and  that  he  will  be  so,  or  otherwise,  according  as  it 
is  decreed,  he  was  told  by  one,  who,  apparently,  was  as  irre- 
ligious as  himself,  that  God  may  have  decreed  the  means  to- 
wards the  end,  as  well  as  the  end  itself,  and  that  men  are 
responsible  for  the  use  of  the  means.  This  remark  originated 
a  train  of  thought  in  his  mind,  which  led  at  last  both  to  clearer 
and  more  correct  views,  and  to  a  course  of  humble,  earnest, 
and  active  seeking,  which  at  length,  though  not  speedily,  is- 
sued in  his  heartily  embracing  the  Saviour,  and  the  salvation 
made  known  in  the  word  of  God,  This  change  in  his  views  led 
him  to  seek  the  society  of  Christians  ;  and  one  of  those  from 
whom  he  got  the  most  valuable  help  in  his  early  difficulties, 
was  the  good  John  Newton.  It  would  be  a  subject  for  a 
sketch,  not  unworthy  of  a  skilful  artist,  to  represent  the  young 
silk-mercer's  clerk,  who  was  to  be  a  bishop,  receiving  counsel 
from  the  venerable  minister,  who  had  been  a  slave-trader.  As 
a  specimen  of  that  counsel,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting, 
from  the  work  before  us.  a  letter  descriptive  of  an  interview 
with  the  venerable  old  man.  It  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
author  of  Cardiphonia,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  his  way  of  deal- 
ing with  an  awakened  and  earnest,  but  imperfectly  enlightened, 
soul. 

"  You  want,"  said  Newton,  "  to  experience  the  effects  of  belief 
before  you  do  believe.  You  can  believe  a  man  if  he  promises  you 
anything,  but  you  cannot  believe  Christ  when  He  says,  '  Him  that 
Cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'  If  you  are  cast  out,  it 
must  be  in  some  wise,  but  Christ  says,  '  in  no  wise.'  If  He  had  said, 
I  will  receive  all  who  come  except  one  hundred  then  you  might  cer- 
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tainly  think  that  you  were  of  that  hundred ;  but  the  *  in  no  wise' 
excludes  all  such  arguing.  There  are  few  awakened  sinners  who 
doubt  Christ's  ability  to  save,  but  the  fear  seems  to  run  on  His  will- 
ingness, which,  of  the  two,  is  certainly  the  most  dishonouring  to  our 
blessed  Saviour.  To  illustrate  my  meaning  :  Suppose  you  had  pro- 
mised to  pay  one  hundred  pounds  for  me,  and  had  given  me  the 
promise  in  writing.  Now,  if  you  should  refuse  to  pay  the  money 
when  1  sent  for  it,  which  do  you  think  would  involve  the  greatest  im- 
peachment of  jour  character  T 

Notwithstanding  his  own  earnestness,  and  the  very  judicious 
counsel  which  he  received  from  Mr  Newton,  and  other  experi- 
enced Christians,  it  was  a  long  time  before  Wilson  attained  to 
peace  and  joy  in  believing.  But  the  work  of  grace  was  wrought, 
if  not  with  rapidity,  yet  with  power,  in  his  soul.  The  founda- 
tions were  laid  deep,  and  the  structure  in  time  grew  massive. 
And  the  mode  of  his  conversion,  and  the  means  by  which  the 
new  life  was  developed  in  his  soul,  exerted  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  whole  of  his  life  and  character,  and  on  the  manner 
in  which,  to  thje  last,  he  viewed  and  stated  divine  truth.  He 
preached  in  India,  in  1856,  very  much  as  John  Newton  spoke 
to  him  in  London  in  1796. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  one  issue  of  such  a  work  of  grace  in 
such  a  heart  and  such  a  mind  should  be  a  desire  to  preach  the 
gospel.  And  this  desire  arose  in  his  mind  soon  after  he  had 
attained  to  a  humble  trust  of  his  acceptance  with  God.  But 
there  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of  his 
wishes.  His  father  at  first  stedfastly  opposed  it ;  and  all  the 
friends  whom  he  consulted,  urged  upon  him  the  duty  of  submis- 
sion to  his  father's  will,  and  at  all  events  of  waiting  until  Provi- 
dence should  make  his  way  plain.  The  advice  of  Rowland  Hill 
is  characteristic  and  valuable. 

"  *  Do  you  think  it  my  duty  to  wait  till  I  am  out  of  my  time,  be- 
fore I  give  myself  up  to  the  work  ? 

"  '  Yes,  certainly,'  replied  Mr  Hill ;  '  your  time  is  not  yowr  own. 
By  a  mutual  agreement  you  have  bound  yourself  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  and  that  obligation  is  superior  to  any  other.  I  hope 
(he  added)  that  during  this  time  you  will  manifest  by  your  walk  and 
conversation  that  the  grace  of  God  is  in  your  heart ;  and  that  may 
be  instrumental  in  altering  your  father's  mind  more  than  anything 
else.  Humility  is  a  sweet  and  guardian  grace.  If  I  saw  you  pert 
and  proud,  wanting  to  go  without  the  Lord,  I  would  not  give  a 
farthing  for  you  or  your  preaching  either.  But  if  you  are  humble 
and  childlike,  afraid  of  taking  a  single  step  unless  the  Lord  point 
out  the  way,  then  will  you  be  owned  and  blessed.' " 

Although  this  advice  was  not  quite  to  his  taste,  he  could  not 
but  acknowledge  its  soundness  ;  and  his  biographer  very  justly 
regards  his  unrepining  acquiescence  as  a  gratifying  proof  of  the 
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way  in  which  divine  grace  was  working  upon  his  naturally  im- 
petuous and  self-willed  temper.  Even  fifty  years  later,  it  came 
much  more  naturally  to  him  to  go  forward  than  to  wait  At 
length  his  father  virtually  consented  to  leave  the  decision  of  the 
question  to  Mr  Cecil ;  and  this  was  the  occasion  of  Mr  Wilson's 
introduction  to  another  of  the  standard-bearers  of  the  gospel, 
and  of  the  formation  of  a  friendship  which  had  much  influence 
over  his  future  course.  Mr  Cecil  seems,  with  his  usual  sagacity, 
to  have  discerned  in  Daniel  Wilson  at  once  the  qualification  and 
the  call  to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  the  gospel  ministry  ; 
and  the  result  fully  justified  his  decision.  His  indentures  were 
cancelled  ;  and  he  became  for  a  time  a  resident  in  the  family  of 
Mr  Josiah  Pratt,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  Oxford.  His 
residence  in  that  family,  and  his  enjoyment  of  the  society  and 
the  tutelage  of  that  admirable  man,  were  among  the  blessings 
for  which  he  was  ever  thankful,  and  the  fruit  of  them  appeared 
in  his  ministry  throughout  his  long  career. 

Thus  was  Daniel  Wilson  prepared,  even  before  his  professional 
education  beg-an,  for  the  work  that  lay  before  him,  by  inter- 
course with  many  of  the  fathers  of  Evangelism  in  England.  It 
was  no  small  privilege  to  so  young  a  man  to  have  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  the  counsel  of  John  Newton,  and  Rowland  Hill, 
and  Richard  Cecil,  and  Josiah  Pratt.  In  his  Charge,  in  1845, 
he  mentions  his  obligations  about  this  period  to  Thomas  Scott ; 
but  we  do  not  find  in  his  Life  any  allusion  to  his  intercourse 
with  the  great  commentator.  We  should  rather  suspect  that 
it  was  at  a  later  period  that  he  became  acquainted  with  him. 
However,  we  may  say,  that  if  he  derived  from  Newton  (or  from 
God  through  Newton),  his  power  of  analysing  the  workings  of 
the  human  heart ;  through  Cecil  his  power  of  dealing  with  sin- 
ners and  Christians  in  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  and  large- 
minded  Christian  casuistry ;  through  Pratt  his  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  missions  ;  his  theology  took  its  tinge  from  Scott,  whose  writ- 
ings he  was  never  weary  of  commending. 

In  November  1 798,  Mr  Wilson  commenced  his  residence  at 
St  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford.  This  was  a  small  college,  where  a 
number  of  excellent  young  men  cultivated  learning  and  piety 
under  the  paternal  guidance  of  the  vice-principal  and  tutor,  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Crouch.  By  great  diligence  he  soon  made  up  for  the 
deficiencies  of  his  early  education  ;  and  in  the  congenial  society 
of  many  earnest  young  men,  his  profiting  spiritually  appeared 
continually. 

At  the  close  of  his  university  curriculum  he  took  his  degree 
with  the  highest  honours  ;  and  at  the  same  time  gained  the 
university  prize  for  an  English  essay.  The  subject  was  "  Com- 
mon Sense."  We  are  not  sure  whether  the  essay  was  pub- 
lished or  only  printed  for  private  circulation.    At  all  events,  we 
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have  read  the  essay,  and  only  remember  to  have  wondered  that 
it  should  have  been  successful  in  a  university  competition.  We 
confess  we  thought  it  would  have  been  "  nowhere"  in  a  certain 
other  university;  but  this  might  not  bean  altogether  impartial 
judgment.  It  is  noticed  by  Mr  Bateman  as  remarkable,  that  as 
Mr  Wilson  descended  from  the  rostrum,  after  reading  his  essay 
on  "  Common  Sense,"  Mr  Heber  ascended  it  to  read  his  poem 
on  "  Palestine/^  The  only  other  notable  thiog  respecting  this 
essay  is  a  very  mild  academical  bon  mot.  "  Well,  Mr  Crouch,'' 
said  one  of  the  Heads  of  Houses  to  the  vice-principal  of  St  Ed- 
mund's Hall,  "  so  '  Common  Sense'  has  come  to  St  Edmund's 
Hall  at  last."  "  Yes,"  replied  Mr  Crouch,  with  his  quiet 
humour,  "  but  not  yet  to  the  other  colleges  ! " 

Immediately  after  taking  his  degree  he  quitted  Oxford,  and 
went  to  Chobham,  where  he  was  engaged  to  officiate,  as  soon  as 
he  should  be  in  orders,  as  curate  for  Mr  Cecil  His. predecessor 
in  this  office  was  Mr  Pearson,  afterwards  Dean  of  Salisbury, 
also  an  alumnus  of  St  Edmund's  Hall.  With  him  Mr  Wilson 
took  up  his  quarters  for  a  time,  and  their  common  sitting-room, 
in  which  every  table  and  every  chair  was  frequently  impressed 
into  the  service  as  a  depository  for  books,  was  the  scene  of  such 
intellectual  and  spiritual  converse,  as  can  only  subsist  between 
two  earnest  students.  Here  they  were  sometimes  visited  by 
Mr  Cecil,  who  regarded  them  with  as  much  kindly  affection  as 
they  looked  up  to  him  with  affectionate  veneration.  Sometimes 
a  paroxysm  of  pain  would  come  upon  Mr  Cecil  as  he  was  con- 
versing with  his  young  friends ;  and  as  their  room  did  not  boast 
of  a  sofa,  he  would  throw  himself  upon  the  floor,  doing  his  best 
to  conceal  the  agony  that  he  endured.  When  the  paroxysm 
passed  off,  he  would  resume  the  conversation  with  as  much 
equanimity,  and  as  much  geniality,  as  if  it  had  never  been  in- 
terrupted. 

On  the  20th  of  September  1801,  Mr  Wilson  was  ordained  by 
Dr  Brownlow  North,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  immediately 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  curacy.  His  duties  were  to  per- 
form service,  and  preach  at  Chobham  and  at  Bilsey  every  Sab- 
bath, excepting  three  months  in  the  year,  when  Mr  Cecil,  the 
rector,  left  his  congregation  at  St  John's,  Bedford  Row,  and  divided 
the  duty  at  Chobham  and  Bilsey  with  his  curate.  Most  faith- 
fully did  Mr  Wilson  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist.  He  began 
there  the  habit  which  he  never  discontinued,  of  giving  his  whole 
mind  to  the  preparation  of  his  sermons.  And  he  was  not  con- 
tented with  merely  preaching ;  he  constantly  visited  his  people 
in  their  homes.  He  prayed  constantly  and  earnestly  for  fruit 
from  his  ministry,  and  joining  pains  with  prayer,  he  was  pri- 
vileged to  see  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  some  degree  prospering 
in  his  hand.     His  engagement  with  Mr  Cecil  was  for  three 
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years,  but  before  its  termination  he  was  asked  to  become  the 
colleague  of  his  friend  Mr  Crouch,  as  tutor  of  St  Edmund's 
Hall.  To  this  he  consented,  and  Mr  Cecil  agreed  to  release  him 
from  his  engagement  as  soon  as  a  suitable  successor  could  be 
found. 

During  this  time,  also,  Mr  Wilson  formed  for  himself  another 
engagement.  In  his  student  days  at  Oxford  he  had  become 
sincerely  and  tenderly  attached  to  his  cousin,  Miss  Ann  Wilson, 
daughter  of  his  former  master  in  Milk  Street,  *'  now  the  owner 
of  large  estates  at  Worton,  in  Oxfordshire."  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  the  prospect  of  the  tutorship  gave  him  a  right  to  think  of 
marriage,  he  became  a  suitor  for  his  cousin's  hand,  and  was  ac- 
cepted. He  preached  three  farewell  sermons  to  his  congrega- 
tions at  Chobham  and  Bilsey,  on  the  13th  of  November  1803 ; 
sold  his  horse,  with  saddle,  bridle,  and  clothing,  for  six  guineas ! 
arrived  in  London  on  the  1 7th,  and  was  married  on  the  23d. 

His  wife  was  in  all  respects  a  blessing  to  him.  Together 
they  rejoiced  over  their  children's  promise ;  together  they  prayed 
for  their  well-being  in  time  and  in  eternity;  together  they 
mourned  over  the  early  removal  of  some  of  them,  but  then  there 
came  a  mourning  to  the  husband  which  the  wife  was  not  there 
to  share.  On  the  10th  of  May  1827,  after  nearly  twenty-four 
years  of  married  life,  the  husband  and  wife  were  separated  by 
that  God  who  had  joined  them  together. 

In  January  1 804,  Mr  Wilson  entered  upon  his  duties  as  assis- 
tant-tutor of  St  Edmund's  Hall,  officiating,  also,  as  curate  of 
Worton.  Although  there  were  many  things  about  an  academic 
life  peculiarly  attractive  to  a  man  of  Mr  Wilson's  tastes,  yet  all 
the  more  on  this  account  he  seems  to  have  dreaded  the  influence 
of  his  tutorial  duties  upon  his  spirituality  of  mind.  Moreover, 
although  his  biographer  does  not  tell  us  so,  we  think  we  are  safe 
in  asserting  that  the  subjects  which  he  had  to  teach  were  not 
to  his  taste.  "  Mathematics,  logic,  and  the  sciences,  belong  to 
me.''  Now  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  so  strong  a  mind  as 
his  more  absolutely  unmathematical,  unlogical,  or  unscientific. 
In  his  Lecture  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  he  expatiates 
on^the  grandeur  of  Solomon's  temple,  one  of  the  courts  of  which 
he  states  to  have  been  so  many  square  feet.  We  question 
whether  it  would  have  been  possible  to  convince  him  that  he 
meant  so  many  feet  square,  and  that  there  was  some  difference 
between  the  two  expressions.  When,  therefore,  he  lamented 
over  the  engrossing  nature  of  his  secular  studies,  and  their 
deadening  effect  upon  his  soul,  we  venture  to  think  that  it  was 
the  drudgery  and  the  distastefulness  of  them  that  really  fagged 
him,  and  incapacitated  him  to  some  extent  for  spiritual  enjoy- 
ments. At  the  beginning  of  1 807  Mr  Crouch  resigned  to  him 
the  whole  management  of  the  Hall ;  and  although' this  imposed 
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upon  him  mucli  additiooal  labour,  it  enabled  him  to  diversify 
his  occupations  with  some  that  were  more  suited  to  his  taste. 
Such  was  a  weekly  lecture  on  the  New  Testament,  upon  which 
he  entered  with  characteristic  zeal,  and  which  was  signally  pro- 
fitable to  himself  and  to  many  of  his  students.  His  treatment 
of  the  students  was  very  characteristic  of  the  man. 

"  The  plan  of  inviting  the  under-graduates  in  small  parties  to  the 
familiar  intercourse  of  the  house  and  table,  was  also  continued  by 
the  vice-principal.  His  lady  was  always  present  with  her  gentle 
courtesy  and  kindly  greeting;  and  this,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
children,  helped  to  break  through  the  formality  of  these  parties. 
But  still  they  are  said  to  have  wanted  ease.  They  were  made  too 
much  a  matter  of  business  and  duty.  The  desire  to  do  good  was 
too  obvious  to  be  pleasant ;  and  the  family  prayers  which  closed  the 
evening,  were  oftentimes  personal  and  monitory.  The  truth  appears 
to  be,  that  in  spite  of  the  interest  felt  in  his  pupils,  and  of  his  real 
desire  to  promote  their  welfare,  he  held  them  at  the  full  academical 
distance.  And  though  he  could  and  did  often  relax  into  all  the 
mirth  and  buoyancy  of  health  and  high  spirits,  yet  his  general  bear- 
ing was  grave  and  distant.  He  found  it  easier  to  condescend  than 
to  unbend. 

"  When  we  called  (says  an  old  pupil)  at  the  beginning  of  term  to 
pay  our  respects,  somewhat  unmindful,  perhaps,  of  our  personal  ap- 
pearance, his  welcome  would  be  of  this  kind, — '  I  am  very  glad  to 

see  you,  sir ;  but,  Mr ,  where  are  your  bands  T     He  was  very 

strict  in  the  enforcement  of  University  regulations  upon  others,  and 
in  the  observance  of  them  himself.  He  was  almost  the  last  person 
who  wore  bands,  and  thus  obtained  for  himself  the  sobriquet  of 
'Bands  Wilson.'" 

These  extracts  will  recall  vividly  to  the  memory  of  many  of 
the  Indian  clergy  their  late  bishop ;  his  very  profitable,  but 
withal  rather  stiff,  semi-official  synods,  his  monitory  prayers, 
and  his  internecine  war  against  white  trousers.  But  as  the 
Indian  bishop  was  a  great  man,  notwithstanding  these  little- 
nesses, and  a  good  bishop,  notwithstanding  many  eccentricities, 
so  was  the  vice-principal  of  St  Edmund's  Hall  ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  there  is  perfect  truth  in  his  biographer's  statement, 
that  "his  character  was  far  above  all  his  peculiarities.  His 
pupils  honoured,  admired,  and  still  remember  him  with  the 
most  affectionate  regard  ;  and  his  influence  was  felt,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  over  all  the  University.'"' 

But  if  Mr  Wilson  was  somewhat  finical  in  his  ideas  of  col- 
lege-proprieties, he  was  nothing  but  the  earnest  preacher  and 
the  warm-hearted  pastor,  in  relation  to  his  little  flock,  or  rather 
flocks,  at  Worton.  Having  succeeded  a  worldly,  fox-hunting 
parson,  he  found  neither  knowledge  nor  love  of  the  gospel  there ; 
but  he  gave  himself  with  all  earnestness  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry  amongst  them,  and  his  word  came  to  many  with  de- 
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monstration  of  the  Spirit  and  power.  The  congregations  under 
his  predecessor,  and  under  himself  at  first,  ranged  from  two  or 
three  to  fifteen  or  twenty  persons ;  but  after  some  years  the 
churches  were  filled  to  overflowing.  They  "  crowded  the  little 
churches,  hung  around  the  windows,  and  filled  the  church- 
yard.'' And  it  was  not  merely  curiosity  that  brought  these 
crowds,  but  a  growing  love  of  the  gospel  and  the  Saviour  whom 
he  simply,  and  faithfully,  and  earnestly  preached  to  them. 
There  is  all  the  evidence  that  can  ever  be,  that  many  under  his 
ministry  were  brought  from  death  to  life,  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God. 

But  Mr  Wilson  was  soon  removed  from  this  scene.  Mr  Cecil, 
after  much  physical  suffering,  was  at  last,  in  1809,  entirely  in- 
capacitated for  clerical  duty,  and  on  his  most  earnest  entreaty, 
and  that  of  his  congregation,  Mr  Wilson  became  his  successor 
in  St  John's,  Bedford  Row.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to  give 
a  portion  of  his  time  to  Oxford  and  Worton,  until  his  successor, 
Mr  Hill,  could  take  his  degree,  so  as  to  succeed  him  in  the  one 
office,  and  take  orders,  so  as  to  succeed  him  in  the  other.  From 
the  time  of  his  entrance  on  the  ministry  of  St  John's,  Mr  Wilson 
became  a  public  man.  His  fame  as  a  preacher  attracted  men 
of  all  classes  to  his  church,  and  very  faithfully  and  very  power- 
fully did  he  preach  to  them  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
manner  of  his  preaching  here  was  different  from  what  it  had 
been  at  Cobham  and  at  Worton,  but  the  matter  was  the  same. 
Repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  this  was  the  matter  of  his  preaching  always  and  every 
where  ;  but  in  his  mode  of  presenting  these  great  truths,  he  was 
both  able  and  willing  to  become  all  things  to  all  men.  Whereas 
at  Worton  his  preaching  had  been  generally  extemporaneous, 
he  never  preached  at  St  John's  without  the  most  elaborate  pre- 
paration. He  did  not,  however,  at  first  read  his  sermons,  but 
appears  to  have  committed  some  parts  to  memory,  and  to  have 
trusted  for  the  expression  of  others  to  brief  notes.  Throughout 
his  long  ministry  the  composition  of  his  sermons  was  regarded 
as  a  sacred  duty.  He  wrote  them  only  on  one  side  of  the  leaf, 
leaving  the  other  blank.  When  any  thought  occurred  to  him 
that  seemed  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  any  of  his  sermons,  or 
when  in  his  reading  he  met  with  a  passage  which  might  illus- 
trate any  of  them,  it  was  immediately  transferred  to  the  blank 
page.  Then,  although  he  preached  repeatedly  from  the  same 
text,  the  sermon  was  not  necessarily  the  same.  We  kaow  that 
at  a  later  period,  and  we  suppose  now  also,  he  had  a  habit 
of  altering  the  form  of  his  sermons  from  time  to  time.  He 
w^ould  write  a  sermon  on  an  important  subject ;  then  expand  it 
into  half-a-dozen  of  Lent  lectures  ;  then  condense  it  into  three  ; 
again  enlarge  it  into  ten,  and  finally  condense  it  into  one.     If 
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men  would  act  thus  we  should  soon  cease  to  hear  the  lamenta- 
tion that  is  so  often  uttered  in  these  days,  that  the  influence  of 
the  Pulpit  has  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  Press.  There  are 
men,  we  understand,  who  boast  that  they  can  preach  with  half- 
an-hour's  preparation,  or  with  no  preparation  at  all.  The  result 
is  inevitable,  that  the  hearers  listen  without  edification,  and 
prefer  to  such  sermons  a  paper  in  the  London  Journal,  which 
has  at  least  the  advantage  of  having  had  expended  upon  it 
three  or  four  hours'  thought. 

As  Mr  Wilson's  ministry  at  St  John's  extended  from  1811  to 
1824,  or  from  the  thirty-third  to  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
it  was  here  that  he  reached  the  zenith  of  his  powers.  Here, 
also,  it  probably  was  that  he  was  honoured  to  do  most  in  the 
way  of  the  actual  conversion  of  souls.  "  He  will  never  know," 
said  one  of  these  converts,  "  and  he  never  ought  to  know,  the 
good  he  has  been  the  means  of  doing,  for  no  man  could  bear 
it.''  It  was  here,  also,  that  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in 
public  affairs  connected  with  the  great  religious  societies.  It  is 
somewhat  notable  that  the  first  controversy  in  which  he  en- 
gaged, was  on  the  subject  of  Baptismal  Regeneration, — the  sub- 
ject on  which  his  latest  controversy  turned, — in  connection  with 
a  tract  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge. On  the  back  of  this  he  preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxford  a  sermon  on  Regeneration,  which  gave  great  offence, 
and  was  not  permitted  to  be  printed  at  the  University  Press. 
For  nearly  half  a  century  after  this  he  was  constantly  recurring 
to  the  same  topic,  and  enforcing  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of 
Regeneration,  in  opposition  to  the  Popish  doctrine  of  a  merely 
ceremonial  change. 

It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  he  began  to  exert  himself  in 
advocating  the  cause  of  missions ;  and  when  he  got  a  little 
leisure,  he  was  sure  to  be  laid  hold  of  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  or  the  Bible  Society.  We  do  not 
think  that  he  ever  excelled  as  a  platform  speaker,  in  aught  like 
the  same  degree  in  which  he  excelled  as  a  preacher.  Still  he 
spoke  well,  and  this  was  before  the  time  when  all  men  can  speak 
more  or  less,  better  or  worse,  in  public.  His  intellectual  features, 
his  most  admirable  voice,*  his  real  and  manifest  earnestness, 
always  secured  for  him  an  attentive  and  interested  auditory. 
On  these  occasions  he  sometimes  indulged  in  pleasantries  which 
must  have  been  a  little  grotesque,  but  which  would  be  saved 
from  being  ridiculous  by  their  being  so  evidently  the  welling 

*  Mr  Bateman  calls  it  "  his  almost  unequalled  voice."  The  present  reviewer 
never  heard  it  until  it  was  considerably  broken  and  cracked  by  age.  But  even 
then  it  was  splendid.  Still  it  was  only  its  pitch  and  compass  that  made  it  so. 
It  seemed  very  imperfectly  modulated.  This  is  accounted  for  by  his  want  of 
musical  "  ear." 
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forth  of  an  earnest  and  withal  a  genial  nature.  We  very  lately 
met  with  the  following  paragraph  in  the  autobiography  of 
Joseph  WoJtf.  It  is  probably  a  caricature,  but  it  is  doubtless 
"  founded  on  fact/'     The  date  of  it  must  be  about  1 820  : — 

''  Wolff  now  relates  what  took  place  one  day  at  a  public  meeting  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  where  Mr  Simeon,  Daniel  Wilson, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  Gerard  Noel,  were  speaking. 
Simeon  said,  '  I  have  accompanied  on  board  the  ship,  when  they  set 
forth  as  missionaries,  men  like  Thorn ason,  Claudius  Buchanan,  and 
Henry  Martyn,  and  I  hope  to  accompany  many  more  such  next 
May ;'  and  saying  this,  he  jumped  about  like  a  dancing  dervish, — 
upon  which  Daniel  Wilson  rose  on  the  platform  and  said,  '■  If  all 
men  were  to  leap  about  with  the  vigour  of  youth,  as  our  elderly 
friend  Mr  Simeon  has  done,  all  prejudices  would  soon  disappear ;' 
and  then  Daniel  Wilson  also  jumped  and  danced  about,  like  his 
friend." 

As  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  London,  and  minis- 
ter of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  congregations 
in  it,  Mr  Wilson  had,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  his  time  occu- 
pied by  visits  and  correspondence.  Many  extracts  from  his 
letters  are  given  in  these  volumes,  and  we  heartily  wish  that 
we  could  transfer  some  specimens  of  them  to  our  pages ;  but 
our  limited  space  will  not  admit  of  it.  In  the  vestry  of  liis 
church,  a  society,  called  the  "  Eclectic,"  met  for  many  years, 
for  discussion  of  theological  subjects,  with  a  view  to  edifica- 
tion. Mr  Josiah  Pratt's  notes  of  these  discussions  were  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago  by  his  son,  the  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta, 
in  a  local  periodical ;  and  we  understand,  from  the  work  be- 
fore us,  that  they  have  been  published  separately.  We  read 
them  with  much  interest  when  they  appeared  in  the  Calcutta 
Intelligencer^  both  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  value,  and  for 
the  pleasant  way  in  which  they  brought  us  into  the  presence 
of  so  many  worthies  of  the  last  generation. 

Mr  Wilson's  health  having  failed  under  his  abundant  la- 
bours, he  had  recourse,  after  various  ineffectual  palliatives,  to 
the  only  real  specific — rest  and  foreign  travel — and  spent  from 
June  to  November  of  1823  in  a  continental  trip.  He  returned 
apparently  restored,  but  a  few  weeks'  labour  produced  a  re- 
lapse ;  and  before  he  recovered,  he  had  ceased  to  be  minister 
of  St  John's  and  become  vicar  of  Islington.  He  was  inducted 
into  that  office  on  the  2d  of  July  1 824,  being  his  forty-seventh 
birthday.  After  preaching  once  in  the  parish  church,  and 
finding  himself  unable  for  work,  he  retired  again  into  the 
country  till  the  month  of  November. 

As  vicar  of  Islington,  he  continued,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
good  work  which  he  had  begun  as  minister  of  St  John's.  But 
his  great  work  here  was  "  church  extension.'^     In  this  he  had 
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enormous  difficulties  to  encounter ;  but  by  faith  and  patience, 
by  tact  and  temper — the  temper  not  of  nature  but  of  grace — 
he  nobly  overcame  them :  and  perhaps  there  never  was  a 
clergyman  in  a  city  parish  that  effected  so  much  as  he  did  for 
bringing'4he  overgrown  population  of  a  city  district  under  the 
influence  of  the  gospel.  By  the  measures  which  he  adopted, 
and  of  [which  he  overcame  the  initial  difficulties,  a  parish 
containing  30,000  inhabitants  is  fully  provided  with  church 
accommodation. 

On  the  10th  of  May  1827,  as  we  have  already  stated,  Daniel 
Wilson  learned  by  experience  the  desolation  of  a  widower's 
heart  and  a  widower's  home.  She  who  had  been  for  four- 
and- twenty  years  the  sharer  of  his  joys  and  his  sorrows,  his 
counsellor  in  difficulties,  the  joy  and  delight  of  his  heart,  was 
separated  from  him  by  death.  His  grief  was  neither  unmanly 
nor  unchristian ;  it  was  not  loud,  but  deep.  It  did  not  lead 
him  to  relax  his  efforts  in  his  Master's  work,  but  rather  led  to 
an  increase  of  his  faithfulness  and  his  zeal. 

Mr  Wilson's  part  in  the  "  Apocrypha  Controversy,"  is  passed 
over  by  his  biographer  in  part  of  a  sentence.  Some  of  our 
readers  are  old  enough  to  remember  that  he  was  one  of  the 
sufferers  under  the  tremendous  ire  of  Robert  Haldane,  in 
consequence  of  the  part  he  took  in  it.  Since  the  days  of 
Bishop  Warburton,  there  has  not  been  a  more  trenchant  con- 
troversialist than  Robert  Haldane.  In  all  the  great  questions 
which  he  debated,  he  was,  as  we  honestly  believe,  on  the  right 
side ;  but  perhaps  we  may  be  warranted  in  saying,  that  he 
did  not  always  sufficiently  allow  for  the  differences  of  mental 
constitution,  and  the  influences  of  education  and  circum- 
stances, in  biassing  the  judgment  in  ways  not  inconsistent  with 
honesty  and  moral  rectitude.  We  confess  we  think  that  Mr 
Bateman  should  either  have  vindicated  Mr  Wilson's  conduct 
in  respect  to  this  matter,  or  acknowledged  that  he  considered 
him  to  have  been  in  fault.  If  it  be  said  that  it  was  undesir- 
able to  rake  up  the  ashes  of  a  long  extinct  controversy,  we 
answer,  that  it  was  at  least  as  undesirable  to  revive  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Islington  vestry,  to  which  he  devotes  many 
pages.  Surely  these  are  not  of  so  permanent  or  extensive  in- 
terest as  a  question  affecting  the  purity  of  the  Word  of  God.* 

*  "  In  1829,  partly  as  connected  with  the  Bible  Society  controversy,  and  j>artly 
•with  the  hidden  evils  it  disclosed,  he  (Robert  Haldane)  published  a  little  volume, 
addressed  to  an  eminent  clergyman,  justly  respected  for  his  talents  and  piety,  who 
is  now  also  the  Metropolitan  of  India.  It  was  as  a  public  man,  and  a  standard- 
bearer  in  the  church,  that  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson  was  singled  out.  Mr  Wilson 
was  a  leader  in  the  Bible  Society ;  and  although  not  personally  implicated  in 
the  transactions  which  originated  the  painful  controversy,  yet  he  became  mixed 
up  with  the  defence  of  its  most  questionable  proceedings.  He  was  also  an  in- 
fluential member  of  the  Cliurch  Missionary  Society;  and  Mr  Haldane  longed 
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But  the  time  of  Daniel  Wilson's  separation  from  Islington 
was  at  hand.  The  Indian  bishopric  had  passed  through  four 
hands  in  a  very  few  years.  Middleton,  best  known  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  scholarship,  and  the  service  he  rendered  to 
biblical  criticism  by  his  treatise  on  the  Greek  article,  had 
died  of  a  stroke  of  the  sun.  Heber,  "  the  mitred  minstreV 
had  finished  his  amiable  life  in  the  bath  at  Tritchinopoly. 
James  had  died  at  sea,  if  our  recollection  serves  us  rightly, 
after  a  few  months'  residence  in  his  diocese.  And  in  1831 
Turner  died,  just  seventeen  years  after  the  first  bishop  landed 
on  the  shores  of  India.  The  office  then  came  to  be  considered 
a  virtual  martyrdom.  It  was  offered  to  several  men  of  note 
in  the  English  Church,  and  declined.  Mr  Wilson  himself 
suggested  several  names  to  Mr  Charles  Grant ;  and  when  it 
seemed  impossible  to  get  a  suitable  man  to  undertake  it,  he 
offered  himself  As  he  was  by  this  time  about  fifty-five  years 
of  age,  it  was  considered  by  many  of  his  friends  a  reckless  and 
foolhardy  step.  But  he  had  counted  the  cost,  and  the  result 
shewed  that,  although  he  had  originally  been  self-proposed, 
yet  he  did  not  run  without  being  sent.  After  various  negotia- 
tions, Mr  Grant  was  authorised,  with  the  concurrence  of  Lord 
Grey  and  the  sanction  of  the  king,  to  offer  him  the  Bishopric 
of  Calcutta.     It  was,  of  course,  immediately  accepted. 

"  All  who  wished  well  to  India  and  the  cause  of  missions  were 
delighted.  His  old  friends  rejoiced  with  trembling,  for  they  felt 
how  uncertain  was  his  tenure  of  health  and  life.  One  hundred  and 
eight  letters  were  received  from  them,  full  of  congratulations,  prayers, 
cautions,  and  affectionate  counsels.  As  soon  as  the  leisure  of  a 
voyage  allowed,  short  pithy  sentences  were  extracted  from  these 
letters,  written  in  the  blank  leaves  of  his  pocket  Bible,  and  so  ar- 

for  an  opportunity  of  publicly  calling  attention  to  the  evil  of  selecting  mission- 
aries out  of  a  German-Swiss  institution  at  Basle,  when,  from  personal  observa- 
tion, he  knew  that  the  theology  there  taught  was  at  that  time  deeply  tainted 
with  Arminianism,  and  by  no  means  free  from  the  poison  of  infidel  Rationalism. 
Mr  Wilson  had  published  two  volumes  of  "  Letters  from  the  Continent,"  which 
seemed  to  present  a  very  superficial  and  mitigated  view  of  the  neology  and  anti- 
Christian  spirit  that  prevailed  in  places  with  which  Mr  Haldane  was  himself 
intimately  acquainted.  The  letters  were  the  result  of  a  hasty  summer's  ramble, 
and  should  never  have  been  published  with  the  weight  of  Mr  Wilson's  name." — 
{Haldane's  Life  of  the  Haldanes.) 

We  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  another  paragraph  with  reference  to  this 
subject : — "  Connected  with  Mr  Haldane's  strictures  on  Mr  Wilson's  procedure 
in  the  three  great  societies,  an  anecdote  has  been  preserved,  beautifully  charac- 
teristic of  the  late  Edward  Bickersteth.  That  admirable  and  simple-hearted 
clergyman  was  dining  with  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  at  the  house  of  John  Bridges, 
Esq.,  in  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  when  some  one  jocularly  alluded  to  the  public 
admonition  which  Mr  Wilson  had  received  from  Robert  Haldane.  It  was  re- 
marked that  its  severity  must  defeat  its  own  aim,  when  Mr  Bickersteth  exclaimed, 
'Ah !  brother,  that  rebuke  will  do  you  and  me  far  more  good  than  all  the  plea- 
sant compliments  we  are  accustomed  to  receive.' " — Ibid. 
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ranged  that  a  certain  portion  might  be  read  each  day,  and  the  whole 
gone  over  every  month.  This  was  done  that  he  might  keep  vividly 
in  remembrance  the  kindly  feeling  which  dictated  them,  and  the 
wise  advice  which  they  contained, — and  there  they  are  to  this  day." 

Daniel  Wilson  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Calcutta  on  the 
29th  of  April  1832;  and  after  the  usual  preliminaries  of 
leave-taking,  present-receiving,  and  disposal  of  property,  the 
bishop  left  England  on  the  19th  of  June,  being  succeeded  in 
Islington  by  his  eldest  son.  Mr  Simeon  and  other  friends 
received  him  on  board  ship  at  Portsmouth  ;  suitable  Scrip- 
tures were  read ;  earnest  prayers  were  offered ;  then  the  last 
farewells  were  exchanged  ;  and  the  voyage  began.  The 
bishop  was  not  the  man  at  any  time  to  enjoy  a  long  voyage ; 
and  least  of  all  now,  when  he  Avas  impatient  to  begin  his  work 
in  the  land  of  his  adoption.  It  was  an  agreeable  break  when 
he  landed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  is  the  only  place 
where  we  ever  experienced  the  sensation  that  we  have  often 
heard  described — of  its  being  a  pleasure  simply  to  live.  The 
bishop  here  first  began  his  properly  episcopal  functions  by  a 
confirmation,  an  ordination,  and  the  consecration  of  several 
pieces  of  ground  intended  for  the  erection  of  churches. 

"  More  true  kindness  to  a  stranger  never  was  shewn  ;  and  some 
blessing  seemed  to  return  to  every  bosom.  The  Bishop's  way  had 
been  made  plain  before  him.  The  word  he  preached  came  with 
'  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power/  He  won  all  hearts  in 
social  intercourse,  by  cheerfulness  and  simplicity.  The  '  secret  of  the 
Lord,'  in  truth,  was  with  him  in  this  beginning  of  his  great  work. 
The  clue  to  all  the  success  of  his  public  efforts  was  easily  traced  by 
those  who  knew  what  passed  in  private  communion  and  intercourse 
with  Grod.  In  the  closed  chamber,  and  by  earnest  prayer,  he  re- 
newed his  strength.  No  sacred  service  was  ever  undertaken,  no 
drawing-room  ever  entered,  without  'two  or  three'  being  called  to 
kneel  and  seek  permanent  grace  and  divine  guidance.  Hence  words 
of  wisdom  ;  hence  peace  with  G-od ;  hence  a  cheerful  countenance  ; 
hence,  above  all,  the  blessing  of  God,  which  maketh  rich  and  addeth 
no  sorrow.  The  good  savour  of  his  visit  long  remained,  and  it  served 
as  a  useful  preparation  for  the  more  onerous  duties  of  Calcutta." 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly,  the  bishop  was  met  by  Arch- 
deacon Corrie  and  Dr  Mill,  the  principal  of  Bishop's  College ; 
and  on  the  5th  of  November  1832,  he  landed  at  Calcutta, 
under  a  salute  from  the  guns  of  Fort  William.  And  now  to 
give  an  account  of  Bishop  Wilson's  various  proceedings  and 
multifarious  labours,  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  India 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  There  was  no  question  affecting 
the  social  elevation  of  the  people,  or  the  improvement  of  the 
relations  subsisting  betwixt  the  European  and  native  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  in  which  he  did  not  take  an  active  in- 
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terest.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  statement  of  his  pro- 
ceedings with  reference  to  Caste j  PuseyisrUf  and  the  Eastern 
Churches. 

The  question  of  Caste  in  the  Christian  Church  came  before 
the  bishop  in  the  course  of  his  first  visitation  of  the  southern 
portion  of  his  diocese.  The  first  missionaries  had  regarded 
caste  as  altogether  incompatible  with  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity.* But  the  end  of  the  wedge  was  soon  introduced,  and 
ere  long  driven  home.  Caste  was  first  connived  at,  then  tole- 
rated, and  then  vindicated.  Before  Bishop  Wilson's  time  it 
was  distinctly  recognised  as  an  institution,  in  no  wise  incon- 
sistent with  the  gospel. 

"  The  barriers  which  caste  had  set  up  amongst  the  heathen,  sepa- 
rating man  from  man  and  family  from  family,  became  incorporated 
with  Christianity.  Idolatrous  usages  were  retained.  Soodras  and 
Pariahs  refused  to  mingle  in  the  house  of  God.  At  the  holy  com- 
munion the  higher  caste  first  drew  near,  and  would  not  touch  the 
cup  if  a  low  caste  man  preceded  them.  A  Soodra  priest  or  catechist, 
whilst  not  refusing  to  minister  in  a  Pariah  village,  would  not  live 
in  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Soodra  would  not  allow  a  Pariah 
priest  or  catechist  to  preach  the  gospel  to  him,  or  baptize  his  child. 
Even  the  missionaries  were  accounted  as  unclean,  and  a  native  priest 
of  the  higher  caste  has  been  known  to  refuse  food  and  shelter  to  two 
European  missionaries  on  their  journey,  lest  food  and  vessels  should 
be  defiled.  Christians  attended  at  the  heathen  feasts ;  they  bore 
the  heathen  marks  upon  their  foreheads ;  they  prohibited  the  mar- 
riage of  widows ;  they  would  allow  no  mournings  but  in  their  own 
caste,  and  in  no  less  than  fifty  ways  they  were  assimilated  to  the 
heathen." 

These  enormities  were  vindicated  on  the  ground  that  caste 
was  a  civil  distinction,  and  that,  if  Christianity  admits  and 
recognises  differences  of  rank  amongst  Europeans,  it  ought 
equally  to  admit  distinctions  of  caste  amongst  native  Chris- 
tians. The  proper  answer  to  this  is  a  negation  of  both  the 
major  and  the  minor  premises  of  the  argument.  It  has  been 
most  incontestably  shewn  that  caste  is  not  a  civil,  but  a  reli- 
gious distinction.  But,  suppose  it  were  simply  civil,  it  does 
not  follow  that,  because  Christianity  recognises  some  civil  dis- 
tinctions, it  ought  to  recognise  all.  It  recognises  the  distinc- 
tions of  rank,  not  because  these  are  civil  distinctions,  but 
because  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nature  and 
the  word  of  God.     This  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  caste 


*  Since  this  was  written  we  have  seen  reason  to  alter  this  opinion,  and  have 
now  no  doubt  that  caste  was  tolerated  in  the  Southern  missions  from  their  foun- 
dation. This  is  clearly  shewn  in  Niecamp's  History  of  the  Tranquebar  Mission, 
which  we  had  not  read  until  this  sheet  was  in  the  printer's  hands. 
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distinctions.  There  is  scarcely  a  doctrine  of  the  gospel  that  is 
not  crippled,  or  a  duty  of  the  gospel  that  is  not  interfered 
with,  by  this  unchristian  and  inhuman  ordinance. 

This  matter  had  been  brought  before  Bishop  Heber,  and  he 
had  begun  to  investigate  various  questions  relating  to  it.  So 
far  as  he  had  proceeded,  he  evidently  leaned  to  the  side  of 
tolerance.  And  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  done 
so.  The  evidence  which  he  received  from  the  higher  caste 
Christians,  who  were  of  course  the  more  intelligent  and  the 
more  influential  section  of  the  native  church,  was  all  in  favour 
of  the  system  ;  and  even  some  of  the  missionaries,  who  ad- 
mitted and  deplored  many  of  the  evils  of  the  system,  were  more 
disposed  to  adopt  measures  for  the  palliation  of  the  most  pro- 
minent evils,  than  to  take  their  stand  on  a  principle  which 
must  infallibly  break  up  their  churches,  and  shew  that  what 
they  had  represented,  and  most  conscientiously  believed,  to  be 
a  great  work,  was  in  reality  scarcely  any  work  at  all.  Of  these, 
it  should  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the  missionary  body,  there 
were  very  few.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Bishop  Heber's  opinion 
on  the  subject,  and  a  decision  in  the  same  direction  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  greatly  en- 
hanced the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  question.  The  great 
evils  of  the  system  were  early  brought  before  Bishop  Wilson, 
and  his  action  was  prompt  and  decided,  On  the  5th  of  July 
1833,  he  addressed  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  missionaries  in  his 
diocese.  It  is  a  perfect  model  of  such  a  composition,  and  we 
should  very  gladly  quote  the  whole  of  it,  but  must  content  our- 
selves with  a  single  paragraph : — 

"  The  distinction  of  castes,  then,  must  be  abandoned,  decidedly, 
immediately,  finally ;  and  those  who  profess  to  belong  to  Christ 
must  give  this  proof  of  their  having  really  '  put  off,  concerning  the 
former  conversation,  the  old  man,'  and  having  '  put  on  the  new  man' 
in  Christ  Jesus.  The  gospel  recognises  no  distinction  such  as  those 
of  castes,  imposed  by  a  heathen  usage,  bearing  in  some  respects  a 
supposed  religious  obligation,  condemning  those  in  the  lower  ranks 
to  perpetual  abasement,  placing  an  immovable  barrier  against  all 
advance  and  improvement  in  society,  cutting  asunder  the  bonds 
of  human  fellowship,  on  the  one  hand,  and  preventing  those  of 
Christian  love,  on  the  other.  Such  distinctions,  I  say,  the  gospel 
does  not  recognise.  On  the  contrary,  it  teaches  us  that  God  '  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men  \  it  teaches  us  that  whilst 
the  princes  of  the  G-entiles  exercise  dominion  over  them,  and  they 
that  are  great  exercise  authority  upon  them,  it  must  not  be  so 
amongst  the  followers  of  Christ ;  but  that  '  whosoever  will  be  great 
amongst  them  is  to  be  their  minister  ;  and  whosoever  will  be  chief 
among  them  is  to  be  their  servant ;  even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a 
ransom  for  many." 
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While  the  bishop  was  thus  firm  and  decided  as  to  the  thing 
to  be  done,  he  was  willing,  and  indeed  anxious,  that  sound 
judgment  and  all  possible  tenderness  should  be  used  in  the 
manner  of  doing  it.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  almost  all  the 
churches  of  Southern  India  were  broken  up,  all  the  members 
leaving  them  except  the  Pariahs.  This  was  a  sore  trial, 
doubtless,  to  all  who  were  connected  with,  or  interested  in, 
these  missions.  But,  if  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  the 
principle  Fiat  justitia  mat  coelum  was  applicable,  it  was  this. 
The  conduct  of  the  bishop,  throughout  this  whole  matter,  was 
manly  and  Christian.  If  the  misguided  men  had  really  been 
Christians,  wisdom  would  have  been  justified  of  her  children. 
On  the  bishop's  visit  to  the  Madras  Presidency  in  the  follow* 
ing  year,  he  did  all  that  could  be  done,  without  compromise, 
to  heal  the  breaches,  and  with  some  small  measure  of  success. 
Perhaps  it  had  been  better  that  nothing  had  been  done  in 
this  direction  ;  for  it  was  probably  partly  the  readmission,  on 
a  profession  of  penitence,  of  a  few  who  had  cut  themselves  off 
from  the  communion  of  the  church,  that  proved  the  reintro- 
duction  of  the  evil  leaven,  and  necessitated  the  fighting  of  the 
old  battle  over  again  by  Bishop  Spencer,  the  successor  of 
Bishop  Corrie  .in  the  separate  see  of  Madras.  Now,  blessed 
be  God,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  accursed  caste 
system  is  abolished  in  all  the  Indian  churches.  If  occasion- 
ally a  Brahmin  convert  gives  himself  airs  on  the  ground  of 
what  he  was  in  the  days  of  his  heathenism,  he  is  likely  to  be 
very  soon  "  taken  down"'  by  his  brethren.  At  all  events 
there  is  no  distinction  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  the 
bread  which  is  broken  is  now  truly,  what  it  was  not  before, 
the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  cup  of  blessing 
which  is  blessed,  is  restored  to  its  glorious  characteristic  of 
being  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 

We  wish  we  could  speak  with  as  unmingled  commendation 
of  the  bishop's  proceedings  with  respect  to  Puseyism,  the 
second  subject  that  we  mentioned.  This  will  require  some 
explanation.  Of  the  5806*  sermons  that  he  preached,  it  may 
be  safely  said,  that  every  one  was,  in  one  way  or  other,  for- 
mally or  virtually,  a  protest  and  a  testimony  against  Puseyism. 
When  that  pestilent  heresy  received  a  substantial  form  and 


*  Before  going  to  St  John's  he  preached     . 
At  St  John's 
At  Islington 

At  various  places,  between  1801  and  1832, 
While  at  home  from  India 
In  India 


640  times. 
1187     ... 

820     ... 

780     ... 

78     ... 

2301     ... 


Total, 5806 

VOL.  X. — NO.  XXXVI.  B 
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character  in  Oxford,  he  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  exhibit  its 
true  character,  and  to  point  out  the  danger  to  which  the  church 
and  the  cause  of  Christ  were  exposed  through  its  insidious 
duplicities.  In  almost  every  sermon,  and  in  every  charge,  in 
all  his  conversations  from  day  to  day,  he  professedly,  and  by 
name,  attacked  it  as  the  great  error  of  the  day.  When  he 
published  his  Commentary  on  the  Colossians,  he  made  it  ap- 
pear as  if  the  apostle  had  no  other  object  in  that  epistle  than 
to  put  down  this  pestilent  heresy.  Never  did  a  trumpet  give 
a  less  uncertain  sound,  nor  are  we  entitled  to  say  that  it  was 
'VOX  et  pi'ceterea  nihil ;  but  certainly  we  think  that,  while  he 
was  most  zealous  for  the  truth,  and  most  sincere  in  his  zeal, 
he  did  not  translate  his  words  into  action  with  that  literality 
which,  in  such  a  case,  was  desirable.  We  heard  him  deliver  a 
most  admirable  sermon  in  Calcutta,  on  the  suificiency  of  Scrip- 
ture as  a  rule  of  faith,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  most 
emphatically,  that  never  should  he  lay  his  episcopal  hands  on 
any  man,  without  the  assurance  that  he  was  free  from  those 
errors  which  he  condemned.  And,  ere  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
he  ordained  a  man,  respecting  whom  there  was  probably  not  a 
person  in  the  congregation  except  his  Lordship's  self,  who  did 
not  believe,  and  indeed  know,  with  such  kind  of  knowledge  as 
is  possible  on  such  a  subject,  that  he  was  steeped  in  these 
errors  to  the  core.  The  bishop  was  perfectly  sincere  in  the  de- 
claration contained  in  his  sermon,  and  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
not  violating  that  declaration  ;  but  he  was  too  easily  "  talked 
over  f  in  fact,  he  was  no  match  for  the  subtle  Jesuitry  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts.  His  Christian  instincts  at  once  told  him  that 
they  were  wrong ;  but  his  logic  failed  him  when  he  attempted 
to  shew  precisely  how,  and  in  what  respects  they  were  wrong. 
In  fact,  he  had  not  a  logical  mind.  He  had  a  strong  mascu- 
line English  understanding,  which  came  to  correct  conclusions 
on  all  great  questions,  irrespectively  of  logic  altogether.  But 
when  it  was  a  man's  interest  to  shew  him  that  his  views  were 
only  his  own  stated  otherwise,  he  had  little  power  to  unravel 
the  sophistry. 

It  was  in  Bishop's  College  that  Tractarianism  had  estab- 
lished its  stronghold.  Its  champion  there  was  Professor  Street, 
a  man  of  great  zeal  and  considerable  acquirements,  of  amiable 
manners  and  pleasing  address,  who  gained  a  great  influence 
over  the  students  in  the  College,  and  the  missionaries  of  the 
Propagation  Society  in  the  villages  to  the  south  of  Calcutta. 
The  Bishop  employed  all  possible  means  to  wean  him  from  his 
errors,  but  without  a  particle  of  success.  He  then  represented 
to  the  Propagation  Society  the  necessity  of  recalling  him.  But 
this  we  must  give  in  the  words  of  his  biographer : — 

"  This  warning  having  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect  in 
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India,  a  strong  remonstrance  was  written  home ;  and  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  Society,  without  casting  any  slur  upon  the  profes- 
sor, or  in  any  way  injuring  his  prospects,  should  withdraw  him  from 
the  college.  In  earlier  days  this  remonstrance  would  have  produced 
the  desired  effect ;  and  the  recall  of  the  professor  (for  which  there 
was  a  precedent)  would  have  restored  harmony.  But,  instead  of 
this,  a  measure  of  compromise  was  resolved  on.  The  bishop  was 
informed,  in  courteous  terms,  that  the  Society  was  sensible  of  its 
obligations  to  him,  and  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  working 
the  college  effectually,  so  long  as  there  was  a  want  of  confidence  in 
the  mind  of  the  diocesan.  When,  therefore,  he  pronounced  any  de- 
cision condemnatory  of  the  professor's  conduct  or  doctrine,  they 
should  be  prepared  to  meet  it  by  a  corresponding  resolution  on  their 
part.  They  hoped,  however,  that  such  an  alteration  would  take 
place  as  would  render  any  further  steps  unnecessary.  This  was 
throwing  upon  the  Bishop  a  responsibility  he  did  not  choose  to  take. 
To  recommend,  as  visitor  of  a  college,  the  withdrawal  of  a  professor, 
was  a  very  different  thing  from  condemning,  as  bishop  of  a  diocese, 
the  conduct  and  doctrine  of  a  presbyter." 

A  different  thing,  doubtless  ;  yet  the  difFerence,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  is  rather  in  circumstantials  than  in  substantials.  The 
bishop,  as  visitor  to  the  college,  was  most  anxious  that  the 
professor  should  be  removed  from  it,  and  had  strongly  urged 
his  removal.  This  he  would  not  have  done  unless  he  had 
conscientiously  believed  that  his  removal  was  essential  to  the 
good  of  the  college.  But  this  was  only  on  account  of  the  utter 
unsoundness  of  his  doctrine,  for  in  other  respects  he  was  an 
acquisition  to  the  college.  He  had  virtually  taken  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  recall  upon  himself,  by  strongly  recom- 
mending it  to  the  Society.  But  he  was  told  that  if  he  really 
wished  the  course  which  he  had  recommended  to  be  adopted, 
he  must  himself  take  the  initiative  publicly  and  episcopally, 
which  he  had  already  taken  privately  and  visitorially.  To 
our  thinking,  there  is  no  way  of  escape  from  the  dilemma  ; 
either  the  visitor  was  wrong  in  recommending  the  Society  to 
recall  him,  or  the  Bishop  was  wrong  in  not  withdrawing  his 
licence.  The  Propagation  Society's  Committee  seem  to  us  to 
have  acted  with  perfect  consistency ;  for  it  has  always  been 
the  boast  of  that  Society  that  their  agents  are  under  the  epis- 
copal superintendence  and  control  of  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese 
they  labour.  With  what  propriety  then  could  they,  on  the  re- 
presentation of  the  visitor  of  their  college,  withdraw  an  agent 
whom  the  bishop  had  not  condemned  and  would  not  con- 
demn 1  That  the  visitor  and  the  bishop  were  one  and  the 
same  man  made  the  case  no  weaker,  but  rather  stronger  for 
them,  however  it  might  affect  the  other  side  of  the  case  as 
between  the  bishop  and  them. 

The  third  subject  to  which  we  proposed  to  advert  was  th© 
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bishop's  dealings  with  the  Eastern  Churches.  These  churches, 
as  our  readers  are  all  aware,  were  first  brought  prominently 
to  the  notice  of  the  European  communities  by  Dr  Claudius 
Buchanan.  Bishop  Wilson  had  been  a  diligent  student  of  his 
Researches^  and  longed  for  personal  intercourse  with  those  most 
interesting  people,  who  have  for  so  many  centuries  maintained 
at  least  a  form  of  godliness  amidst  most  unpropitious  circum- 
stances. This  desire  was  gratified  when,  in  his  primary  visi- 
tation, his  Lordship  arrived  at  Quilon.  In  the  course  of  his 
intercourse  with  the  metran  or  bishop,  he  conducted  himself 
with  great  dignity  and  propriety,  and  succeeded  in  convincing 
him  and  the  clergy  that  he  was  their  friend,  and  would  will- 
ingly aid  them  in  all  that  was  good  for  their  churches.  He 
preached  repeatedly,  through  an  interpreter,  in  their  places  of 
worship,  and  strove  to  strengthen  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween them  and  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  metran  received  the 
Bishop  with  a  degree  of  respect  and  expressions  of  deference 
bordering  upon  sycophancy,  and  promised  to  do  all  that  could 
be  done  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and  godliness  in  his  sleepy 
community.  But  nothing  was  done  ;  and  on  a  subsequent 
visit,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  all  intercourse  was  de- 
clined. The  present  attitude  of  the  English  Church  towards 
these  Syrian  Churches  is  therefore  that  of  non-interference. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  and  the  bishop  did  very  heartily  re- 
gret it ;  but  it  does  not  seem  that  it  could  have  been  avoided. 
The  churches  admit  abuses  nearly  as  flagrant  as  those  which 
vitiate  the  Church  of  Rome.  True,  these  are  not  rendered 
binding  by  any  authority  like  that  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
and  the  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility.  But  this  renders  all 
the  more  inexcusable  the  conduct  of  those  who  refuse  to 
cast  off  these  errors  and  abuses,  and  to  return  to  the  pure  faith 
of  the  gospel  and  the  simplicity  of  primitive  worship,  and  the 
purity  of  Christian  character. 

A  few  sentences  are  all  that  need  now  be  added  respecting 
the  life  of  Bishop  Wilson.  In  most  abundant  labours  and 
travels,  and  most  earnest  endeavours  for  the  external  prosperity 
and  internal  purity  of  his  church,  he  spent  about  thirteen 
years  in  India,  and  then  sought  relief  to  his  exhausted  consti- 
tution by  a  visit  to  England.  At  the  end  of  1 846  he  returned 
to  India,  and  entered  with  as  much  zeal  as  ever  on  the  dis- 
charge of  his  various  duties.  Eleven  years  after  this,  it  was 
remarked  by  many  that  the  horrors  of  the  mutiny  told  more 
upon  his  appearance  and  his  strength,  than  either  his  age  or 
his  long  sojourn  in  a  tropical  clime  ;  and,  indeed,  this  was 
more  or  less  the  case  with  all  who  had  to  come  through  that 
awful  time.    Before  peace  was  restored  to  our  empire  in  India, 
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the  good  old  bishop  was  safe  in  the  land  "  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest/'  On  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  January  1858,  the  old  man  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus.  On  the  4th  his  body  was  laid  in  the  vault  prepared 
for  it  in  that  cathedral,  the  erection  of  which  had  occupied  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  thoughts  in  his  latter  years. 

Take  him  for  all  in  all,  there  have  not  been  many  men  in 
our  time  equal  to  Bishop  Wilson.  With  faults,  doubtless,  and 
with  failings,  and  certainly  with  eccentricities  that  were  very 
marked,  he  yet  feared  and  served  Grod  above  most;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  long  lifetime  he  was  honoured  to  do  very  much  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over- 
estimate the  influence  which  he  exerted  for  good  amongst  the 
Europeans  in  the  various  stations  of  India.  People  laughed 
at  his  eccentricities,  but  it  was  with  a  kindly  laugh,  in  which 
there  was  mingled  much  affection  with  much  veneration  ^and 
his  sayings  in  public  and  in  private  were  never  forgotten. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  a  comparative  estimate  of  any 
man  with  others.  One  excels  in  one  quality  and  another  in 
another  ;  and  so  it  is  with  preachers.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
we  do  not  think  that  we  ever  heard  a  better  preacher  than 
"  the  old  bishop."  The  matter  of  his  sermons  was  always  the 
gospel,  the  manner  of  them  was  always  rich  and  racy.  There 
was  a  great  contrast  between  his  written  composition  and  his 
extemporaneous  utterance.  The  former  was  always  solemn 
and  grave,  the  latter  was  generally  somewhat  grotesque  ;  as  he 
always  mingled  these  two  in  every  sermon,  the  one  was  a  re- 
lief to  the  other.  When  the  hearers  were  in  danger  of  weary- 
ing of  a  long  disquisition,  he  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  paper,  and 
by  some  grotesque 'comparison,  or  some  allusion  to  passing 
events,  or  even  to  persons  present,  or  by  some  glaring  anti- 
climax, he  probably  excited  a  smile  ;  but  he  at  all  events  re- 
vived the  flagging  attention.  We  have  heard  it  surmised  that 
these  sallies  were  introduced  on  purpose,  in  order  to  this  effect, 
and  his  biographer  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  ;  but  we 
cannot  think  so  In  fact,  all  his  conversation  and  his  extem- 
poraneous speeches,  and  his  expositions  of  Scripture  in  private, 
and  even  his  prayers,  were  of  the  same  character  with  the  ex- 
temporaneous portions  of  his  sermons  ;  and  we  cannot  imagine 
that  in  these  he  was  sustaining  the  part  of  an  actor.  To  us 
these  sallies  were  never  unpleasant  but  when  they  occurred  in 
his  prayers.  We  once  heard  him  express  himself  thus — "  May 
our  hearts  burn  within  us  as  we  think  of  the  love,  and  grace,  and 
mercy  of  our  God."  AH  this  was  uttered  with  all  the  solem- 
nity of  which  his  grand  voice  was  capable  ;  and  then  he  added 
parenthetically — ''  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  hearts  that 
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won't  burn — cold,  selfish,  nasty  hearts!"     His  own  account  of 
such  matters  we  take  from  Mr  Bateman  : 

"  '  lam  so  surprised  at  the  Bishop's  prayers/  said  a  lady  who  was 
staying  at  the  palace  ;  '  are  they  really  prayers  ?  *  I  will  tell  him 
what  you  say,'  said  his  chaplain,  '  and  ask  him  your  question/  *  Tell 
her,'  said  the  bishop,  when  this  purpose  was  carried  into  effect,  *  to 
read  her  Bible,  and  mark  the  prayers  of  Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Daniel,  Nehemiah,  and  others ;  she  will  find  that  discussion 
and  narrative  is  the  basis  of  prayer.     All  these  talked  with  G-od/ '' 

A  question  was  very  frequently  asked,  both  in  India  and  in 
England,  as  to  the  Bishop's  catholicity.  That  question  cannot 
be  easily  answered.  He  was  certainly  catholic  in  heart,  and 
would  probably  have  been  more  so  in  outward  manifestation 
had  he  continued  to  be  minister  of  St  John's.  But  his  posi- 
tion as  vicar  of  Islington,  and  afterwards  as  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, caused  the  exclusiveness  of  his  churchmanship  to  be 
more  prominently  exhibited.  In  fact,  we  think  that  he  fre- 
quently fell  into  irreconcilable  inconsistencies  in  this  matter, 
sometimes  speaking  and  acting  in  the  character  of  Daniel 
Wilson,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
and  Metropolitan  of  India.  But,  in  part,  we  think  that  his 
inconsistency  was  that  blessed  inconsistency  which  consists  in 
progress.  We  remember  well,  when  a  great  conference  of 
missionaries  of  all  denominations  was  held  in  Calcutta,  that 
the  Bishop,  presiding  at  the  public  meeting  with  which  it  ter- 
minated, expressed  the  intensity  of  the  satisfaction  which  he 
felt  at  presiding  over  such  a  meeting,  and  added,  with  great 
solemnity,  that  when  he  was  on  his  deathbed,  as  he  must  soon 
be,  it  would  be  to  him  one  of  the  most  gratifying  acts  of  his 
public  life,  to  have  given  thus  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to 
all  those  of  every  evangelical  denomination,  who  were  labour- 
ing for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of 
his  dear  Son.  This  was  very  different  language  from  that 
which  he  had  employed  in  a  charge  to  his  clergy  a  few  years 
before.  We  remember  also  the  fatherly  way  in  which,  in  the 
awful  days  of  1857,  he  invited  men  of  all  denominations  to  his 
meetings  for  prayer,  and  how  much  comfort  there  was  in  the 
way  in  which  the  brave  old  man  pleaded  and  reasoned  with 
God  to  stop  the  carnage  which  was  going  on  all  around. 

We  end  as  we  began,  by  repeating  our  conviction  that 
Daniel  Wilson  was  no  common  man.  As  a  Christian,  as  a 
preacher,  and  as  a  ruler  in  the  church,  he  was  distinguished 
by  rare  graces  and  endowments  ;  and  long  after  his  peculiari- 
ties and  his  faults  are  forgotten,  he  will  be  remembered  amongst 
those  to  whom  India  is  most  indebted  for  the  promotion  of  her 
best  interests,  and  for  the  establishment,  on  her  blood-drenched 
and  sin-polluted  soil,  and  in  the  depraved  hearts  of  her  children, 
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of  that  kingdom  which  is  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Bishop  Wilson  s  published  writings  are  very  voluminous. 
Besides  numerous  sermons  and  charges,  those  of  most  import- 
ance are  his  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and 
his  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ci)lossians.  The  lectures 
on  the  Evidences  are  very  valuable,  although  we  dissent  from 
his  views,  which  are  essentially  those  of  Thomas  Scott,  on  the 
subject  of  inspiration  and  its  various  degrees.  We  have  already 
hinted  that  we  think  the  plan  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Colos- 
sians  faulty,  inasmuch  as  his  object  is  not  so  much  to  discover 
and  to  expound  what  the  apostle  says,  as  to  discover  how 
much  he  can  find  in  the  epistle  inconsistent  with  the  Trac- 
tarian  system.  In  this  respect  it  is  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion that  is  applicable  to  Luther  on  the  Galatians ;  but,  like 
that  immortal  work,  it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  most  im- 
portant truth,  and  some  truly  noble  passages. 


Art.  II.* — The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  Inductively  Considered. 
By  the  Rev.  James  M'Cosh,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  author  of 
*'  Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral,"  &;c.  New  York : 
Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1860. 

The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought  Examined.  In  Eight  Lec- 
tures delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  year 
1858,  on  the  Bampton  Foundation.  By  Henry  Longue- 
viLLE  Mansel,  B.D.,  Reader  in  Moral  and  Metaphysical 
Philosophy  at  Magdalen  College.  First  American,  from 
the  third  London  edition.  With  the  Notes  translated. 
Boston  :  Gould  k>  Lincoln.     1859. 

The  Provijice  of  Reason :  A  Criticism  of  the  Bampton  Lec- 
ture on  "  The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought."  By  John 
Young,  LL.D.,  Edin.,  author  ot  "  The  Christ  of  History," 
&;c.     New  York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1860. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite ;  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Theories  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  M.  Cousin.  By 
Henry  Calderwood.  Edinburgh  :  Thomas  Constable  & 
Co.     1854. 

We  prefix  the  title  "  Reason  and  Faith"  to  this  article,  not 
because  we  propose  to  enter  upon  an  exhaustive,  or  even  for- 

*  This  article,  from  the  same  pen  that  reviewed  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Conditioned,  is  from  the  October  No.  of  the  Frincetou  Review. — 
Ed.  B.  4-  F.  E.  R. 
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mal,  discussion  of  the  subject,  but  because  it  is  a  prominent 
topic  in  all,  and  the  chief  subject  treated  in  a  part,  of  the 
books  whose  titles  are  given  above,  which  we  thus  bring  before 
our  readers  for  comment  and  criticism.  If  it  is  the  avowed 
and  chief  subject  of  two  of  these  works,  it  is  also  largely  and 
ably  handled,  either  directly,  or  in  the  discussion  of  questions 
fundamental  to  the  solution  of  it,  in  the  other  two.  Not  only 
does  the  question  as  to  the  general  relation  of  Faith  to  Reason 
thus  constitute  the  commune  vinculum  between  these  treatises, 
but  more  specifically,  the  discussion,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
of  this  relation  as  affected  by  the  philosophies  of  the  Condi- 
tioned and  Unconditioned,  and  the  various  modes  of  speculating 
about  the  Infinite,  the  Absolute,  the  Eternal,  and  the  Uncre- 
ated, that  were  initiated  by  Kant,  and  have  made  themselves 
felt  as  forces  in  shaping  the  current  of  philosophic  and  theologic 
speculation  until  now.  They  had,  however,  long  ruled  in  Ger- 
many before  they  were  insinuated  into  the  French  mind  through 
the  fascinating  lectures  and  publications  of  Cousin.  Still  more 
recently  have  they  penetrated  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.  But 
they  have  now  become  a  formidable  power  in  some  of  the  high- 
places  of  Britain  and  America.  As  they  wane  in  the  country 
of  their  birth  and  early  triumph,  they  wax  in  force  and 
obtrusiveness  in  these  countries  of  their  later  adoption.  The 
problems  and  issues  which  this  type  of  thinking  raises,  confront 
us  on  every  hand.  It  impregnates  very  much  of  our  current 
literature,  philosophy,  and  divinity.  The  infection  is  in  all 
grades  of  potency.  We  have  simple  and  unmitigated  Trans- 
cendentalism, the  blankest  Pantheism,  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal, running  out,  as  in  the  school  of  Emerson,  into  the  most 
shameless  and  articulate  scheme  of  fatalistic  licentiousness. 
We  have  transcendental  mysticism  and  transcendental  rational- 
ism. We  have  decoctions  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel,  in  histories,  essays,  reviews,  original  and  translated, 
native  and  imported.  We  have  Rational  Psychologies,  Cos- 
mologies, and  Theologies,  proving  not  merely  how  God  has 
made,  or  even  ought  to  make,  but  how  he  must  make  the  uni- 
verse, if  he  make  it  at  all.  We  have  theologies  which  identify 
God,  man,  and  nature,  and  make  Christ,  or  the  Incarnation, 
the  mere  incoming  of  a  theanthropic  life  into  humanity,  to  bring 
it  back  to  the  depths  of  the  Absolute  Deity,  of  which  it  is  the 
effluence — a  life,  according  to  some,  permeating  and  recovering 
the  entire  race,  or  humanity  as  such — according  to  others,  hus- 
banded in  the  external  and  organic  church,  and  distributed 
through  the  sacraments  and  other  outward  ceremonies,  only 
to  such  as  receive  these  ritualistic  administrations  at  the  hands 
of  duly  authorised  hierophants.  Others,  again,  shew  the  bias 
which  their  thinking  and  writing  have  received  from  these 
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sources,  in  their  antagonism  to  this  philosophy  and  its  fruits. 
They  are  known  chiefly  as  polemics  against  it,  some  assailing 
it  with  intelligence  as  to  its  nature,  its  truths,  and  its  errors, 
while  they  attack  the  latter  with  well-chosen  and  well-directed 
weapons;  others  dashing  at  it  blindly,  and  making  havoc 
alike  with  friend  and  foe,  truth  and  error. 

We  have  blind  giants,  who  appear  to  regard  it  as  their  mis- 
sion to  hurl  bomb-shells  somewhere,  as  a  demonstration  against 
Transcendental  heresies,  whether  these  hit  the  foe,  or  fall  and 
explode  with  destructive  effect  in  their  own  or  a  friendly  camp. 
Worst  of  all,  some  of  the  mightiest  men  who  have  undertaken 
to  grapple  with  this  Kantean  philosophy  and  its  monstrous 
progeny,  and  have  flattered  themselves  and  others  that  they 
have  vanquished  it,  give  unequivocal  signs  of  being  in  a  mourn- 
ful degree  mastered  by  it.  They  have  caught  somewhat  of  the 
distemper  in  the  attempt  to  cure  it.  They  seem,  scarcely 
knowing  it,  to  be  striving  to  inoculate  philosophy  and  theology 
with  the  virus,  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  them  against  it ; 
as  wdll  yet  more  fully  appear. 

Before  proceeding  to  Mr  Hansel's  great  work,  and  the 
vigorous  answer  to  it  by  Dr  Young,  which  will  form  the  cen- 
tral topic  of  the  observations  we  are  about  to  offer,  we  wish 
briefly  to  characterise  the  treatise  of  Dr  M'Cosh.  Some  of 
its  more  particular  statements  relative  to  the  great  questions 
handled  in  Mr  ManseFs  work,  we  hope  to  bring  before  our 
readers,  when  we  come  to  the  heart  of  our  discussion. 

Dr  M'Cosh  has  won  high  rank  among  the  Christian  philoso- 
phers of  our  day  by  the  works  he  has  already  published.  His 
treatise  on  "  The  Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral,'' 
introduced  him  most  favourably  and  widely  to  the  notice  of 
cultivated  and  thinking  men  in  both  hemispheres.  His  next 
work  on  "  Typical  Forms,"  &c.,  was  welcomed  by  a  narrower 
circle,  because  more  scientific  and  technical.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  recognised  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  apologetics, 
and  a  confirmation  of  the  author's  high  rank  as  a  thinker.  We 
rate  the  present  work  above  either  of  its  predecessors,  alike  as 
regards  the  ability  it  manifests,  the  difficulty  of  the  questions 
elucidated,  and  the  importance  of  the  solutions,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, which  he  offers  to  some  of  the  great  issues  which  now 
enlist  the  mind  of  the  church.  His  works  have  the  merit  of 
speaking  to  living  questions  and  meeting  an  existing  deside- 
ratum. They  touch  apologetic  theology  at  that  point  in  which, 
for  the  time  being,  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  are  most  success- 
ful in  perplexing  and  annoying  its  friends.  They  deal  with 
it,  as  it  is  impugned,  obscured,  or  endangered  by  the  scientists, 
metaphysicians,  rationalists,  and  mystics  of  our  day — in  short, 
by  whatever  constitutes  the  prevalent  "  philosophy  falsely  so 
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called."  They  repel  not  merely  those  who  assail  Christianity 
in  name,  and  deny  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  but  those 
who,  under  the  name  and  guise  of  Christians,  virtually  emascu- 
late or  annihilate  it,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  into  accord 
with  the  supposed  demands  of  reason,  spontaneous  or  reflective, 
scientific  or  philosophic.  He  has  the  merit  of  meeting  the  exact 
issue,  of  facing  instead  of  shirking  the  difficult  problems  which 
are  either  intrinsic  to  philosophy,  or  which  emerge  in  the 
attempt  to  conciliate  it  with  religion.  In  short,  Dr  M'Cosh's 
great  specialty  is  metaphysics,  including  the  metaphysics  of 
physical  science,  and  these  especially  as  related  to  Christianity; 
and  in  our  opinion  he  has  cultivated  it  with  signal  success. 
We  do  not  indeed  class  him  with  Hamilton,  or  even  with  Han- 
sel, as  to  the  order  of  his  mind.  We  miss  the  gigantic  intel- 
lectual energy,  the  immense  learning,  the  mighty  momentum 
of  the  former.  But  then  we  miss  his  vehement  prejudices,  his 
frequent  one-sidedness,  shewing  itself  occasionally  in  the  em- 
phatic contradiction  of  what  he  had  as  emphatically  affirmed,* 
and  above  all,  his  entanglement  in  that  net- work  of  Kantean 
relativities,  and  antinomies,  which  he  seemed,  now  to  tear  into 
shreds,  and  now  to  bind  more  tightly  about  him  in  the  very 
eff'ort  to  burst  it — a  giant  brushing  away  these  monstrous  fic- 
tions, like  so  many  puny  reptiles,  by  the  mere  sporting  or 
effortless  play  of  his  powers,  and  anon  charmed,  spell-bound, 
and,  in  a  sort,  paralysed  by  them.  We  miss  also  in  M'Cosh 
the  pre-eminent  scholarly  culture,  the  choice  philosophic  learn- 
ing, the  severely  classic  style,  and  the  dialectic  keenness  of 
Mansel.  But  we  are  also  glad  to  miss  what  is  a  heavy  draw- 
back to  these  high  qualities — that  enslavement  to  certain 
logical  quibbles  or  fictions  concerning  the  Absolute  and  Infi- 
nite, which  figures  so  largely  in  the  new  philosophy  of  the 
conditioned,  and  which  are  treated  by  him  as  first  truths  that 
must  be  allowed  to  dominate  over  reason  and  faith,  philosophy 
and  theology. 

But  if  less  vigorous  and  brilliant  than  either  the  master  or 
disciple,  who,  in  spite  of  their  faults,  stand  at  the  head  of  late 
writers  on  philosophy  in  the  English  tongue,  he  has  merits 
which  more  than  compensate  for  this  sort  of  inferiority.  There 
is  a  certain  quick  discernment  of  truth  and  error,  good  and 
evil )  of  the  weak  side  of  splendid  and  imposing  philosophic 
systems;  of  the  friendly  or  hostile  bearing  of  metaphysical 
dogmas,  or  arguments  upon  scriptural  and  evangelical  truth ; 
a  facile  and  felicitous  exposure  of  the  fallacies  and  sophistries 

*  See,  for  one  instance,  Hamilton's  Lectures,  pp.  223-256,  in  the  first  of 
which  it  is  maintained  that  there  is,  in  the  second,  that  there  cannot  be,  con- 
sciousness without  memory. 
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which  lend  them  plausibility  ;  a  ready  perception,  and  happy 
Betting  forth,  of  the  harmony  between  the  light  of  Nature  and 
Revelation ;  and  all  this  with  references  to  living  issues,  which 
impart  great  value  to  his  writings,  especially  his  latest  work. 
If  he  does  not  rank  among  the  foremost  as  a  discoverer  or 
originator  of  new  opinions,  he  has  few  peers  in  power  to  detect 
and  expose  the  chaff  and  the  wheat,  to  separate,  and  help 
others  to  separate,  the  precious  from  the  vile.  Others  may 
be  more  inventive,  ingenious,  and  eloquent,  as  advocates. 
Dr  M'Cosh  shews  rather  the  qualities  of  a  judge,  whose 
"senses  are  exercised  to  discern  between  good  and  evil." 
Like  the  magnet  cast  into  a  heap  of  sand  and  iron-filings,  it 
spontaneously  picks  up  the  true  metal,  and  rejects  the  worth- 
less dirt.  It  is  this  sound,  sensible,  judicial  quality  of  mind 
that  renders  him  a  sober  and  safe  thinker,  and  communicates 
to  his  works  a  healthy  tone,  and  salutary  influence.  In  this 
view,  their  wide  popularity  is  both  deserved  and  explained. 

The  very  title  of  his  book,  although  certainly  not  striking 
for  euphony  or  terseness,  discovers  what  is  far  better — the 
happy  tact  for  discerning  a  work  that  needed  to  be  done, 
and  appreciating  its  relative  and  intrinsic  importance.  "  The 
Intuitions  of  the  Mind  inductively  investigated,''  has  long 
been  a  great  desideratum  with  reference  to  some  of  the  chief 
issues  which  agitate  Christendom.  And  yet,  on  a  superficial 
glance,  the  very  phrase  savours  of  a  solecism.  For  the  very 
differentia  of  a  truth  known  by  intuition  is,  that  it  is  not 
reached  by.  induction,  but  a  priori — i.  e.,  known  prior  to, 
and  independently  of,  such  induction,  which  is  an  eminently 
discursive  mental  process,  going  from  a  long  observation  and 
comparison  of  individual  instances,  to  the  evolution  of  a 
general  law.  The  idea  of  proving  the  illimitableness  of  space 
or  time,  the  propositions  of  geometry,  or  that  we  ought  to  do 
unto  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us,  by 
induction,  or  inductive  generalisation,  is  simply  absurd.  This 
is  not  what  is  meant  by  the  inductive  investigation  of  our  intel- 
lectual intuitions.  Induction  is  not  here  employed  as  another 
or  rival  method  of  knowing  the  same  things  which  we  know 
by  intuition.  It  is  not  a  co-ordinate  source  of  knowledge. 
It  is  rather  a  means  of  learning  what  our  intuitions  really 
are,  and  what  they  actually  contain  ;  what  precisely  is  the 
amount  of  their  self-affirmations  and  immediate  beholdings. 
Thus,  that  space  is  illimitable,  that  every  event  must  have  a 
cause,  that  justice  ought  to  be  done,  that  all  qualities  must 
belong  to  a  substance — these  are  truths  which  are  intuitively 
seen  in  their  own  light.  They  are  not  only  not  dependent 
for  confirmation  upon  experience,  but  they  are  incapable  of 
being  proved  by  any  amount  of  experience.     For  they  aflirm 
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what  is  true  not  only  in,  but  beyond,  all  actual  experience ; 
nay,  all  supposable  or  possible  experience.     They,  of  course, 
are  not  obtained  by  inductive  observation  and  generalisation, 
which  have  place  only  within  the  sphere  of  experience,  and 
with  reference  to  matters  known  exclusively  by  experience. 
But  then  it  is  a  matter  of  experience,  a  fact  or  phenomenon 
of  our  consciousness,  that  we  Have  these  intuitions  which  dis- 
cern and  affirm  truths  beyond  experience,  and  di  priori.     It  is, 
therefore,  a  fair  field  of  inductive  inquiry  to  ascertain  what 
are  the  intuitions  which  manifest  themselves  in  our  conscious 
experience,  how  they  arise,  what  are  their  circumstances  and 
surroundings,  what  is  their  precise  import,  what  are  the  criteria 
which  test  them,  and  whether  the  formulas  which  are  commonly 
employed  to  express  them   declare  their  content  fully  and 
exactly,  neither  more  nor  less.     Thus  the  intuition  of  causality 
is  sometimes  enunciated  in  this  wise  :  "  everything  must  have 
a  cause."     But  its  true  statement  is  :  "  every  event  must  have 
a  cause.''    The  difference  is  vast — as  great  as  that  produced 
by  the  insertion  or  omission  of  a  Greek  letter  in  the  Athana- 
sian  controversy.     On   the  former  statement,  we  require  an 
infinite  regress  of  causes  without  finding  any  First  Cause. 
On  the  latter,  a  First  Cause  is  inevitably  postulated.     Our 
intuition  of  the  Infinite  is  that  it  is  illimitable,  and  that  the 
object  of  which  infinitude  is  predicated,  admits  of  no  increase 
of  degree.     This  is  one  thing.     The  dogma  of  the  advocates 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  conditioned,  developed  from  Kant's 
antinomies,  that  the  infinite  is  that  which  includes  in  itself  all 
actual  and  all  possible  existence;  that  therefore  an  infinite  God 
is  incompatible  with  finite  or  created  beings  ;  that  creation 
is  impossible,  and  pantheism  the  only  possibility  conceivable 
by  the  human  intellect,  is  a  very  different  thing.     Men  are 
exceedingly  apt  to  take  partial  views  of  things,  and  uncon- 
sciously shut  their  eyes  to  whatever  does  not  accord  with  their 
own  likes  and  prejudices,  and  to  exalt  the  tenets  of  their  own 
clan,  party,  or  sect,  or  their  own   pet  conceits  and  logical 
quibbles,  to  the  dignity  of  intuitive  truths,  about  which  they 
are    impatient  of  all   doubt  and  controversy.       Unaquceque 
gens  id  legem  naturce  putat  quod  didicit.     On  the  other  hand, 
fierce  partizans  will  often  deny  even  intuitive  truths  which 
militate  against  their  favourite  dogmas.     Besides  all    this, 
there  are  not  wanting  those  who,  pleading  a  quasi,  if  not  real, 
sanction  from  Locke,  deny  all  intuitive  truths;  assert  that 
the  mind  is  a  tabula  rasa,  without  any  original  ideas  or  first 
principles,  potential  or  actual;  and  that  its  only  resource  for 
general  truths   is  by  induction  from  the  facts  of  its  outward 
and  inward  experience.     For  the  elucidation  of  such  questions, 
and  the  settlement  of  such  controversies,  the  inductive  inves- 
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ligation  of  our  intuitions  is  indispensable.     And  to  this  work 
Dr  M'Cosh  has  addressed  himself,  with  signal  success. 

A  chief  point  which  he  emphasizes  is  the  manner  in  which 
our  intuitions  first  operate  and  display  themselves.  They 
always  first  perceive  the  truths  they  discern,  not  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  in  the  concrete,  as  qualities  of  individual  objects 
or  actions.  These  are  afterwards,  having  been  observed  in 
connection  with  a  number  of  such  individual  things,  generalised 
and  formalised  into  abstract  propositions  or  principles,  whose 
truth  the  mind  sees  intuitively  as  soon  as  they  are  stated. 
That  no  two  straight  lines  can  enclose  a  space,  that  no  two 
bodies  can  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  moment,  that 
worship  is  right  and  blasphemy  wicked,  this  and  all  else  the 
like  is  first  seen  concretely  in  individual  cases.  The  obser- 
vation of  these  qualities  in  such  instances  suggests  and  induces 
the  statement  of  the  universal  abstract  principle,  which  is  seen 
to  be  true  as  soon  as  stated,  by  its  own  self-evidencing  light." 
Space  and  time  indeed  are  sui  generis.  Body  perceived  in 
space,  and  events  in  time,  may  first  direct  the  attention  of  the 
mind  to  them.  But  when  once  turned  towards  them,  it  in- 
tuitively knows  them  to  be  boundless,  and  incapable  of  being 
conceived  as  non-existent.  In  this  illimitable  and  necessary 
character,  time  and  space,  of  course,  are  not  first  seen  con- 
cretely in  any  object  or  event,  but  in  their  own  immensity  as 
the  receptivities  of  all  existence. 

Dr  M'Cosh  shews  that  there  are  three  aspects  in  which  these 
intuitions  manifest  themselves.  First,  they  appear  as  regulative 
principles,  whether  they  are  distinctly  apprehended  by  the  mind 
swayed  by  them  or  not.  Secondly,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
facts  of  consciousness  in  all  mental  phenomena  which  betray 
their  presence.  Thirdly,  they  are  to  be  viewed  as  objective 
general  truths,  which  represent  what  is  involved  in  the  con- 
crete instances  in  which  they  appear,  in  an  abstract  and  uni- 
versal form,  and  which,  as  thus  formalised,  are  intuitively  seen 
to  be  true.  These  intuitions  appear  as  regulative  forces  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  never  consciously  recognised  them,  or 
who  even  deny  them.  The  peasant  who  has  never  thought  of 
free-agency,  and  the  fatalist  who  denies  it,  both  alike  shew  that 
they  are  controlled  by  a  conviction  of  it,  in  estimating  their 
own  responsibility  and  that  of  others.  Others  may  have  never 
presented  to  themselves  the  proposition,  that  moral  good  and 
evil  are  such  intrinsically,  and  that  there  is  an  ineffaceable 
difference  between  them.  They  may  be  even  Epicureans  or 
Utilitarians  in  theory.  But  they  will  make  it  manifest  that 
their  moral  judgments  are  often  regulated,  in  spite  of  their 
theories,  by  the  intuitive  conviction  that  some  acts  are  right 
and  others  wrong  in  their  own  nature.     So  in  regard  to  ideal- 
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ists.  Their  conduct  is  regulated  by  the  conviction  that  there 
are  real  external  non-egoistic  substances.  The  idealist  clergy- 
man, whose  horse  was  stolen,  was  no  wise  comforted  by  being 
informed  that  he  still  possessed  the  idea  of  his  horse. 

Another  point  on  which  Dr  M'Cosh  well  and  strenuously 
insists  is,  that  the  genuine  intuitions  of  the  mind  apprehend 
realities,  not  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination,  not  a  mere 
ideal  colouring  or  shape  which  the  mind  throws  out  from 
itself.  Thus,  if  we  discern  the  quality  of  moral  goodness,  or 
moral  evil  in  actions,  these  are  real  objective  qualities  of 
those  actions,  not  mere  subjective  shadows  projected  upon 
them  from  our  minds — unless  their  action  be  morbid  and 
abnormal.  Space  and  time,  the  nexus  of  events  with  causes, 
and  of  qualities  with  substance,  are  objective  realities,  not 
mere  subjective  forms  of  thought.  This  principle  we  deem 
of  the  first  importance,  as  it  is  maintained  by  our  author,  in 
regard  to  the  intuition  both  of  external  objects  through  the 
senses,  and  of  supersensual  truths.  It  in  reality  closes  the 
crevasse  opened  by  Kant,  through  which  Transcendentalism 
breaks  out,  levelling  all  embankments,  burying  common  sense, 
sound  philosophy,  and  pure  religion  under  its  devastating 
flood — and  which  still,  as  we  shall  see,  sends  out  its  em- 
poisoned currents  to  mingle  with  and  vitiate  Christian  philo- 
sophy and  theology.  The  beginning  of  all  this  sublimated 
folly  of  those  who  professing  to  be  wise  become  fools,  lies  just 
here — in  resolving  objective  truths  and  realities  into  mere 
subjective  impressions  or  forms  of  thinking. 

The  criterion  of  these  intuitive  truths  Dr  M'Cosh  finds  to 
be  three — self-evidence,  necessity,  catholicity.  Herein  he 
substantially  follows  Hamilton,  who  also  adds  to  these,  sim- 
plicity and  incomprehensibility.  If  a  truth  be  compound 
and  not  simple,  then  it  is  not  intuitive,  but  deduced  from  the 
conceptions  or  judgments  of  which  it  is  compounded.  And 
the  same  is  true,  if  it  be  comprehensible,  i.  e.,  referable  to 
and  explicable  by  other  truths  on  which  it  is  dependent.  As 
to  self-evidence,  this  criterion  is  self-evident.  As  to  catholicity, 
that  is,  being  confined  to  no  nation,  sect,  or  party,  but  shew- 
ing themselves  in  all  healthy  and  developed  minds,  this  is  an 
obvious  characteristic  of  intuitive  truth.  As  to  necessity,  this 
is  of  two  kinds  :  I.  As  denoting  that,  the  contrary  of  which 
is  inconceivable.  2.  That  which  the  mind  cannot  help  regard- 
ing as  self-evident  as  soon  as  presented  to  it,  although  the 
contrary  is  not  inconceivable.  Of  the  former  sort  of  strict 
and  literal  necessity,  the  proposition  that  of  two  contradic- 
tories one  must,  and  both  cannot  be  true,  is  a  specimen.  Of 
the  latter  sort  of  relative  necessity,  the  proposition  that  our 
normal  consciousness  is  a  true,  and  not  a  lying  witness,  and 
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that  its  results  are  knowledge,  and  not  imposture,  is  a  speci- 
men. It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  foregoing  are  real  and 
sufficient  criteria  of  intuitive  truths. 

All  this,  and  much  more  the  like,  is  ably  put,  argued,  and 
applied  by  our  author  to  some  of  the  great  questions  which 
hinge  thereupon.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  say  more  by 
way  of  evincing  what  we  have  indicated  as  the  sound  and 
healthy  character  of  the  author's  mind,  especially  as  shewn 
in  this  volume.  Of  course,  he  is  not  always  equally  forcible 
and  felicitous.  We  find  ourselves  at  times  tried  by  a  certain 
diffuse  style  and  fragmentary  method,  where  we  look  for  a 
more  compact  and  continuous  evolution  of  the  subject  in 
hand.  At  first,  in  speaking  of  the  will,  he  uses  certain 
phrases  which  look  like  asserting  the  Pelagian  theory  of  con- 
trary choice.  As  we  proceed,  however,  we  find  that  he  main- 
tains a  causation  of  the  acts  of  will,  only  that  this  causation 
is  not  physical,  but  moral,  and  congruous  with  freedom  of 
choice.  This  is  the  truth.  It  is  all  that  most  of  those,  whom 
the  author  seems  to  think  himself  opposing,  claim.  We  ob- 
serve at  times  a  confused  mode  of  statement  in  regard  to 
necessary  truths,  as  if  they  were  dependent  on  induction  for 
proof.  At  other  times,  however,  he  defines  with  great  clear- 
ness and  exactness  the  distinction  between  inductive  and 
necessary  truths.  We  now  take  leave  of  this  important 
work,  except  as  we  may  have  occasion  to  quote  from  it,  in 
dealing  with  Mr  Mansel,  to  whose  great  book  on  the  "  Limits 
of  Religious  Thought,''  we  now  turn. 

This  book  is  designed  as  an  antidote,  primarily  to  Rational- 
ism ;  secondly  and  incidentally,  to  what  he  calls  Dogmatism. 
These,  respectively,  he  thus  defines  : — "  Theological  dogmatism 
is  thus  an  application  of  reason  to  the  support  and  defence  of 
pre-existing  statements  of  Scripture.  Rationalism,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  far  as  it  deals  with  Scripture  at  all,  deals  with 
it  as  a  thing  to  be  adapted  to  the  independent  conclusions  of 
the  natural  reason,  and  to  be  rejected  where  that  adaptation 
cannot  conveniently  be  made.  By  Rationalism,  without  in- 
tending to  limit  the  name  to  any  single  school  or  period  in 
theological  controversy,  I  mean  generally  to  designate  that 
system  whose  final  test  of  truth  is  placed  in  the  direct  assent 
of  the  human  consciousness,  whether  in  the  form  of  logical 
deduction,  or  moral  judgment,  or  religious  intuition,  by  what- 
ever previous  process  these  faculties  may  have  been  raised  to 
their  assumed  dignity  as  arbitrators.  The  Rationalist,  as  such, 
is  not  bound  to  maintain  that  a  divine  revelation  of  religious 
truth  is  impossible,  nor  even  to  deny  that  it  has  been  actually 
given."  "  And,"  adds  Mr  Mansel,  "  he  claims  for  himself  and 
his  age  the  privilege  of  accepting  or  rejecting  any  given  reve- 
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lation,  wholly  or  in  part,  according  as  it  does  or  does  not 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  some  higher  criterion  to  be  supplied 
by  the  human  consciousness/'  Pp.  47,  48. 

This  is  a  good  definition  of  Rationalism.  And  the  author 
has  well  ascribed  to  it  a  tendency  to  diminish,  dilute,  and 
destroy  all  the  distinctive  doctrines,  the  very  substance  of 
Christianity.  As  to  Dogmatism,  which  he  farther  explains 
as  being  an  attempt  to  exhibit  the  unsystematised  statements 
of  Scripture,  *•  as  supported  by  reasonable  grounds,  and  con- 
nected into  a  scientific  whole,"  he  claims  that  its  perils  are  of 
an  opposite  kind.  It  tends  to  add  human  opinions  to  the 
body  of  revealed  doctrine,  and  to  weaken  the  authority  of  this 
doctrine  by  resting  it  on  mere  rational  considerations,  and 
substituting  human  for  divine  authority.  As  to  this,  we  only 
observe — 1.  That  this  is  an  unusual  application  of  the  word 
dogmatism,  and  fitted,  if  not  designed,  to  cast  gratuitous 
odium  upon  the  systematic  statement  and  defence  of  scrip- 
tural doctrine.  2.  That  it  is  the  proud  abuse  and  overstrain- 
ing, not  the  use,  of  efforts  to  methodise  and  harmonise  Chris- 
tian doctrine  that  beget  unscriptural  additions  to  it.  3.  That 
the  effort  to  shew  that  a  doctrine  or  system  is  accordant  with 
right  reason,  or  not  repugnant  to  it,  at  various  points  and  in 
various  aspects,  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  founding  it 
on  Scripture.  Nor  does  it  lessen  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
when  its  statements  are  shewn  not  to  be  repugnant  to  reason, 
or  to  have  a  response  and  witness  in  the  conscience  of  men. 
It  is  only  when  the  reason  of  men  usurps  the  prerogative  of 
the  Infinite  Mind,  and  denies  that  to  be  true  which  God 
affirms,  or  when  it  soars  to  meddle  with  things  too  high  for  it, 
utterly  beyond  its  grasp,  as  in  pronouncing  against  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  that  it  becomes  perni- 
cious and  destructive.  This,  however,  if  Dogmatism,  is,  in  a 
far  higher  degree,  Rationalism.  Of  this,  more  hereafter. 
These  few  provisional  words  have  been  said  here,  because  we 
do  not  wish  to  encumber  our  progress  by  any  further  discus- 
sion of  Dogmatism. 

For  these  foes  of  Christianity,  the  one  really  portentous, 
the  other,  in  its  legitimate  use,  imaginary,  the  author  thinks 
he  has  discovered  a  sovereign  antidote,  which  it  is  the  object 
of  this  volume  to  set  forth.  The  principle  which  solves  the 
whole  difficulty  is  thus  stated  and  italicised  by  himself: — 
"  The  primary  and  proper  object  of  criticism  is  not  Religion, 
natural  or  revealed,  hut  the  human  mind  in  its  relation  to 
Religion,"  p.  61.  If  it  can  thus  be  shewn  that  the  human 
mind  is  wholly  incompetent,  in  virtue  of  its  own  laws,  to  make 
the  Infinite  an  object  of  thought  without  running  itself  into 
contradictions,  then  it  follows  that  it  is  wholly  incompetent  to 
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criticise  a  revelation  from  God  upon  matters  pertaining  to 
God.  The  Rationalist  is  caught  in  the  entanglements  which 
he  weaves  for  the  orthodox  believer.  "  If  it  can  be  shewn 
that  the  limits  of  religious  and  philosophical  thought  are  both 
the  same  ;  that  corresponding  difficulties  occur  in  both,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  occur,  the  chief  foundation 
of  religious  Rationalism  is  cut  away  from  under  it,"'  P.  64. 
Our  author  then  proceeds,  in  the  second  and  third  lectures, 
to  demonstrate  the  necessary  incapacity  of  the  human  mind 
to  make  the  Unconditioned,  the  Absolute,  the  Infinite — i.  e., 
God — (see  pages  28,  29,  foot-note),  an  object  of  thought  or 
knowledge.  Of  course,  everything  here  depends  upon  what 
is  meant  by  thought  and  knowledge.  If  he  means  the  full 
comprehension  and  perfect  knowledge  of  God,  of  course  none 
will  dispute  with  him.  But  if  he  means  a  partial  knowledge, 
yet  a  knowledge  true,  although  partial,  then  all  Christendom 
will  protest  against  it,  except  that  superstitious  antichrist 
which  teaches  that  "ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion." 
What  he  means  will  appear  more  fully  as  we  examine  his 
proofs  in  support  of  his  position.     He  says — 

"  There  are  three  terms  familiar  as  household  words,  in  the  voca- 
bulary of  Philosophy,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  every 
system  of  Metaphysical  Theology.  To  conceive  the  Deity  as  he  is, 
we  must  conceive  him  as  First  Cause,  as  Absohite,  and  as  Infinite. 
By  the  First  Cause  is  meant  that  which  produces  all  things,  and  is 
itself  produced  of  none.  By  the  Absolute,  is  meant  that  which 
exists  in  and  by  itself,  having  no  necessary  relation  to  any  other 
being.  By  the  Infinite  is  meant  that  which  is  free  from  all  possible 
limitation  ;  that,  than  which  a  greater  is  inconceivable  ;  and  which 
consequently  can  receive  no  additional  attribute  or  mode  of  exist- 
ence, which  it  had  not  from  all  eternity. 

"  The  Infinite,  as  contemplated  by  this  philosophy,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  consisting  of  an  infinite  number  of  attributes,  each  un- 
limited in  its  kind.  It  cannot  be  conceived,  for  example,  after  the 
analogy  of  a  line,  infinite  in  length,  but  not  in  breadth  -,  or  of  a  sur- 
face, infinite  in  two  dimensions  of  space,  but  bounded  in  a  third  ;  or 
of  an  intelligent  being,  possessing  some  one  or  more  modes  of  con- 
sciousness in  an  infinite  degree,  but  devoid  of  others.  Even  if  it  be 
granted,  which  is  not  the  case,  that  such  a  partial  infinite  may  with- 
out contradiction  be  conceived,  still  it  will  have  a  relative  infinity 
only,  and  be  altogether  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  the  Absolute. 
The  line  limited  in  breadth,  is  thereby  necessarily  related  to  the  space 
that  limits  it  :  the  intelligence  endowed  with  a  limited  number  of 
attributes,  co-exists  with  others  which  are  thereby  related  to  it,  as 
cognate  or  opposite  modes  of  conscioutiness.  The  metaphysical  re- 
presentation of  the  Deity,  as  Absohite  and  Infinite,  must  necessarily, 
as  the  profoundest  metaphysicians  have  acknowledged,  amount  to 
nothing  less  than  the  sum  of  all  reality.     '  What  kind  of  an  Absolute 
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Being  is  that,  says  Hegel,  '  wbich  does  not  contain  in  itself  all  that 
is  actual,  even  evil  included  V  We  may  repudiate  the  conclusion 
with  indignation  ;  but  the  reasoning  is  unassailable.  If  the  Absolute 
and  Infinite  is  an  object  of  human  conception  at  all,  this,  and  none 
other,  is  the  conception  required.  That  which  is  conceived  as  ab- 
solute and  infinite  must  be  conceived  as  containing  within  itself  the 
sum,  not  only  of  all  actual,  but  of  all  possible  modes  of  being.  For 
if  any  actual  mode  can  be  denied  of  it,  it  is  related  to  that  mode,  and 
limited  by  it ;  and  if  any  possible  mode  can  be  denied  of  it,  it  is 
capable  of  becoming  more  than  it  now  is,  and  such  a  capability  is  a 
limitation.  Indeed  it  is  obvious  that  the  entire  distinction  between 
the  possible  and  the  actual  can  have  no  existence  as  regards  the  ab- 
solutely infinite  ;  for  an  unrealised  possibility  is  necessarily  a  relation 
and  a  limit.  The  scholastic  saying,  Deus  est  actus  purus^  ridiculed 
as  it  has  been  by  modern  critics,  is  in  truth  but  the  expression,  in 
technical  language,  of  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  philosophy,  both 
in  earlier  and  later  times. 

"  But  these  three  conceptions,  the  Cause,  the  Absolute,  the  Infinite, 
all  equally  indispensable,  do  they  not  imply  contradiction  to  each 
other,  when  viewed  in  conjunction,  as  attributes  of  one  and  the  same 
being  ?  A  Cause  cannot,  as  such,  be  absolute  :  the  Absolute  cannot, 
as  such,  be  a  cause.  The  cause,  as  such,  exists  only  in  relation  to 
its  effect  :  the  cause  is  a  cause  of  the  effect ;  the  effect  is  an  effect  of 
the  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conception  of  the  Absolute  im- 
plies a  possible  existence  out  of  all  relation.  We  attempt  to  escape 
from  this  apparent  contradiction,  by  introducing  the  idea  of  succes- 
sion in  time.  The  Absolute  exists  first  by  itself,  and  afterwards  be- 
comes a  cause.  But  here  we  are  checked  by  the  third  conception, 
that  of  the  Infinite.  How  can  the  Infinite  become  that  which  it  was 
not  from  the  first  ?  If  Causation  is  a  possible  mode  of  existence, 
that  which  exists  without  causing  is  not  infinite  ;  that  which  be- 
comes a  cause  has  passed  beyond  its  former  limits.  Creation  at  any 
particular  moment  of  time  being  thus  inconceivable,  the  philosopher 
is  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  Pantheism,  which  pronounces  the 
effect  to  be  mere  appearance,  and  merges  all  real  existence  in  the 
cause.     The  validity  of  this  alternative  will  be  examined  presently. 

"  Meanwhile,  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  supposition  of  a  true 
causation.  Supposing  the  Absolute  to  become  a  cause,  it  will  follow 
that  it  operates  by  means  of  free  will  and  consciousness.  For  a 
necessary  cause  cannot  be  conceived  as  absolute  and  infinite.  If 
necessitated  by  something  beyond  itself,  it  is  thereby  limited  by  a 
superior  power  ;  and  if  necessitated  by  itself,  it  has  in  its  own  nature 
a  necessary  relation  to  its  effect.  The  act  of  causation  must, 
therefore,  be  voluntary  ;  and  volition  is  only  possible  in  a  conscious 
being.  But  consciousness,  again,  is  only  conceivable  as  a  relation. 
There  must  be  a  conscious  subject,  and  an  object  of  which  he  is  con- 
scious.    .     .     . 

"  The  corollary  from  this  reasoning  is  obvious.  Not  only  is  the 
Absolute,  as  conceived,  incapable  of  a  necessary  relation  to  anything 
else  ;  but  it  is  also  incapable  of  containing,  by  the  constitution  of  its 
own  jnaturo,  an  essential  relation  within  itself.     .     .     . 
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"  Thus  we  are  landed  in  an  inextricable  dilemma.  The  Absolute 
cannot  be  conceived  as  conscious,  neither  can  it  be  conceived  as  un- 
conscious :  it  cannot  be  conceived  as  complex,  neither  can  it  be  con- 
ceived as  simple  :  it  cannot  be  conceived  by  difference,  neither  can 
it  be  conceived  by  the  absence  of  diflference ;  it  cannot  be  identified 
with  the  universe,  neither  can  it  be  distinguished  from  it.  The  One 
and  the  Many,  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  existence,  are  thus  alike 
incomprehensible/'  pp.  75-79. 

"  The  whole  of  this  web  of  contradictions  (and  it  might  be  ex- 
tended if  necessary,  to  a  far  greater  length)  is  woven  from  an  original 
warp  and  woof  : — namely,  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  the  co-ex- 
istence of  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  and  the  cognate  impossibility  of 
conceiving  a  first  commencement  of  phenomena,  or  the  absolute  giving 
birth  to  the  relative.  The  laws  of  thought  appear  to  admit  of  no 
possible  escape  from  the  meshes  in  which  thought  is  entangled,  save 
by  destroying  one  or  the  other  of  the  cords  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. Pantheism  or  Atheism  are  thus  the  alternatives  offered  to 
us,  according  as  we  prefer  to  save  the  infinite  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
finite,  or  to  maintain  the  finite  by  denying  the  existence  of  the  in- 
finite," pp.  81,  82. 

It  was  hardly  necessary  for  the  author  to  go  on  and  demon- 
strate that  Pantheism  and  Atheism  afford  no  relief,  but  are 
capable  of  being  easily  run  out  into  similar  antilogies,  and  of 
shattering  reason  against  itself  in  its  very  effort  to  apprehend 
them.  Indeed,  what  is  not  capable  of  this  treatment,  if  there 
be  any  substance  or  validity  in  this  sort  of  logical  legerdemain, 
which  can  be  practised  with  equal  facility  upon  any  object, 
finite  or  infinite,  and  reel  off  an  equal  profusion  of  contradic- 
tions ?  But  before  examining  these  antilogies  at  length,  which 
are  but  ramifications  of  Kant's  famous  antinomies,*  we  will 


*  Antinomies  of  Kant : 

First  Antinomy. 

The  world  has  a  beginning  in  time,  and  is  limited  in  regard  to  space. 

The  world  has  no  beginning  in  time  and  no  limits  in  space,  but  is  in  regard 
to  both  infinite. 

Second  Antinomy. 

Every  composite  substance  consists  of  simple  parts,  and  all  that  exists  must 
either  be  simple  or  composed  of  simple  parts. 

No  composite  thing  can  consist  of  simple  parts,  and  there  cannot  exist  in  the 
world  any  simple  substance. 

Third  Antinomy. 

Causality,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  is  not  the  only  causality  operating 
to  orignate  the  phenomena  of  the  world  ;  to  account  for  the  phenomena  we  must 
have  the  causality  of  freedom. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom,  but  everything  in  the  world  happens  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  nature. 

Fourth  Antinomy. 

There  exists  in  the  world,  or  in  conection  with  it,  as  a  part  or  as  the  cause  of 
it,  an  absolutely  necessary  being. 

An  absolutely  necessary  being  does  not  exist,  either  in  the  world  or  out  of  it, 
as  the  cause  of  the  world! 
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bring  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  Mr  Mansel's  attempted  de- 
monstration of  the  source  and  the  necessity  of  these  contradic- 
tory conceptions  of  things,  as  lying  in  the  very  nature  of  con- 
sciousness and  personality. 

"  That  man  can  be  conscious  of  the  Infinite  is  thus  a  supposition, 
which,  in  the  veiy  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed,  annihilates  itself. 
Consciousness  is  essentially  a  limitation,  for  it  is  the  determination 
of  the  mind  to  one  actual  out  of  many  possible  modifications.  But 
the  Infinite,  if  it  is  to  be  conceived  at  all,  must  be  conceived  as 
potentially  everything  and  actually  nothing  ;  ( !  !)  for  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  general  which  it  cannot  become,  it  is  thereby  limited  ;  and 
if  there  is  anything  in  particular  which  it  actually  is,  it  is  thereby 
excluded  from  being  any  other  thing.  But  again,  it  must  be  con- 
ceived as  actually  everytlmig,  and  potentially  nothing  :  for  an  un- 
realised potentiality  is  likewise  a  limitation.  If  the  infinite  can  be 
that  which  it  is  not,  it  is  by  that  very  possibility  marked  out  as  in- 
complete and  capable  of  a  higher  perfection.  If  it  is  actually  every- 
thing, it  possesses  no  characteristic  feature,  by  which  it  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  anything  else,  and  descerned  as  an  object  of  con- 
sciousness. 

**  This  contradiction,  which  is  utterly  inexplicable  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  infinite  is  a  positive  object  of  human  thought,  is  at 
once  accounted  for,  when  it  is  regarded  as  the  mere  negation  of 
thought.  If  all  thought  is  limitation — if,  whatever  we  conceive  is, 
by  the  very  act  of  conception,  regarded  as  finite — the  infinite,  from 
a  human  point  of  view,  is  merely  a  name  for  the  absence  of  those 
conditions  under  which  thought  is  possible,"  p.  94 

It  was  surely  a  work  of  supererogation  for  the  author  to  tell 
us,  on  the  next  page,  that  consistency  requires  us  to  "  refuse  to 
attribute  consciousness  to  God,"  if  we  attempt  any  conception 
of  him,  because  consciousness  implie*s  "limitation  and  change;" 
and  still  further,  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  God  except  under 
some  characteristics — i.  e.,  distinction  and  limitation  :  and  yet 
that  if  we  attempt  to  set  aside  or  ignore  these  limiting  modifii- 
cations,  "  the  apparent  paradox  of  the  German  philosopher 
becomes  literally  true  ; — pure  being  is  pure  nothing."  A  finite 
being  or  nothing  !  0  thou  Most  High  God  I  is  this  the  dread 
position  into  which  the  minds  thou  hast  given  us  are,  in  the 
phrase  of  this  author,  '*  cramped  by  their  own  laws,  and  be- 
wildered by  their  own  forms  \"  that  they  should  be  compelled 
to  conceive  of  thee  either  as  a  limited  being  or  as  nothing ! 

Similar  quiddities,  shall  we  call  them  ?  are  evolved  by.  the 
author,  from  the  fact  that  consciousness  involves  relation,  while 
"  the  Absolute  as  such  is  independent  of  all  relation'' — there- 
fore "we  cannot  conceive  it  as  existing,"  pp.  96,97.  Still 
further,  from  the  fact  that  consciousness  in  human  experience 
involves  duration  and  succession,  a  tissue  of  like  contradictions 
is  woven,  pp.  98,  99. 
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Consciousness,  moreover,  involves  Personality.  So  also  do 
"  the  various  mental  attributes  which  we  ascribe  to  God — 
Benevolence,  Holiness,  Justice,  Wisdom,  for  example.  .  .  But 
Personality,"  says  our  author,  "  as  we  conceive  it,  is  essentially 
a  limitation  and  a  relation,  ....  a  relation  between  the  con- 
scious self  and  the  various  modes  of  his  consciousness.  .  .  Per- 
sonality is  also  a  limitation,  for  the  thought  and  the  thinker  are 
distinguished  from  and  limit  each  other,  and  the  several  modes 
of  thought  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  limitation  like- 
wise," pp.  102,  103. 

So  the  author  strengthens,  while  he  echoes,  his  great  conclu- 
sion that  the  "Absolute  and  the  Infinite  are  thus,  like  the 
Inconceivable  and  Imperceptible,  names  indicating  not  an 
object  of  thought  or  consciousness  at  all,  but  the  mere  absence 
of  the  conditions  under  which  consciousness  is  possible,"  p.  110. 

"  It  follows,  indeed,  that  the  infinite  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
man's  arguments  ;  but  only  as  it  is  also  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  feelings  and  volitions.  We  cannot  indeed  reason  to  the 
existence  of  an  Infinite  cause  from  the  presence  of  finite  effects, 
nor  contemplate  the  infinite  in  a  finite  mode  of  knowledge ; 
but  neither  can  we  feel  the  infinite  in  the  form  of  a  finite  affec- 
tion, nor  discern  it  as  a  law  of  finite  action,"  p.  117.  "  The 
very  conception  of  a  moral  nature  is  in  itself  the  conception  of 
a  limit,"  p.  127.  As  to  "  a  partial,  but  not  a  total  knowledge 
of  the  Infinite  and  absolute,"  we  are  told,  of  course,  "  the  sup- 
position refutes  itself,"  p.  97. 

If  this  series  of  dialectic  feats  tires  the  reader,  this  is  not 
our  fault.  It  is  still  more  trying  to  the  writer  to  transcribe, 
analyse,  and  refute  them.  Similar  extracts  might  be  multi- 
plied at  pleasure.  We  have  thought  proper  to  quote  thus 
largely,  in  order  to  let  the  author  speak  for  himself  on  the 
most  fundamental  point  in  his  treatise — a  question  of  intrinsic 
and  acknowledged  difficulty.  We  have  thus  before  us  the 
destructive  portion  of  his  theory.  The  constructive  side  will 
remain  to  be  considered,  when  we  have  disposed  of  this. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  German  transcendental  modes  of 
thought  and  expression,  will  recognise  little  that  is  new  in 
these  portentous  demonstrations,  which  make  it  the  prime 
function  of  human  reason  to  commit  suicide.  The  novelty 
lies  in  the  use  to  which  they  are  put  by  Mr  Mansel.  He  has 
undertaken  to  utilize  modes  of  thinking  heretofore  employed 
in  behalf  of  Pantheism  or  Atheism,  and  the  demolition  or 
corruption  of  Christianity,  in  order  to  neutralise  their  own 
venom,  and  parry  their  own  assaults  upon  our  faith.  He 
shews  our  supposed  enemy  to  be  our  faithful  and  invincible 
ally.  It  is  indeed  true,  according  to  Kant,  Hegel,  and  their 
followers,  that  the  mind  of  man  cannot  think  of  God  as  In- 
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finite,  Absolute,  and  First  Cause,  without  running  into  all 
manner  of  contradictions  and  absurdities.  But  this  need  not 
alarm  us.  It  proves  not  Pantheism  or  Atheism,  but  the  utter 
incapacity  of  reason  or  philosophy  to  grasp  religious  truths  at 
all,  or  exercise  any  critical  judgment  about  them.  Of  course, 
all  rationalistic  or  philosophic  objections  are  undermined. 
For  the  very  reason  itself  which  makes  them  is  undermined, 
quoad  hoc,  and  proved  incapable  of  thought  in  the  premises. 
This  is  what  is  proved  by  the  antilogies  into  which  it  runs, 
rather  than  the  reality  of  those  antilogies.  Thus  philosophy 
may  at  least  evince  its  own  futility.  It  is  an  engine  which 
at  least  consumes  its  own  smoke. 

All  this  seems  very  good,  only  that  it  is  too  good.  It  is 
surely  a  good  work  to  annihilate  rationalism.  But  when  this 
is  done  by  quenching  the  light  of  reason  as  a  faculty  which 
can  make  the  infinite  God  an  object  of  thought,  even  when 
taught  by  his  own  Word  and  Spirit  (for  the  author's  reason- 
ings tend  to  all  this,  or  they  mean  nothing),  we  pause,  and 
inquire  if  the  boon  profi'ered  be  not  too  great,  and  its  cost  too 
great  ? 

''What  is  God?  God  is  a  Spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and 
unchangeable  in  his  being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice, 
goodness,  and  truth."  This  we  were  taught  in  our  infancy. 
No  words  are  more  familiar  to  the  old  and  young,  the  learned 
and  unlearned  of  our  own  and  many  other  communions.  No 
words  more  articulately  or  happily  utter  the  common  faith  of 
Christendom  in  the  premises.  And  we  say,  without  hesitation, 
that  they  convey  more  real  and  more  salutary  truth  in  regard 
to  the  High  and  Lofty  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity,  than  all 
the  books  ever  written  in  the  vein  of  the  foregoing  quotations. 
Do  these  words  convey  to  the  mind  no  ideas,  or  express  no 
thoughts,  or  objects  of  possible  thought  ?  Or,  what  is  worse, 
do  they  convey  only  notions  bristling  with  stupendous  con- 
tradictions and  fatuous  absurdities !  Does  the  attribute  of 
infinity  intimate  the  blasphemy,  that  in  order  to  be  true  of 
God,  he  must  comprise  in  himself  all  finite  beings,  all  possible 
existences  and  modes  of  existence,  including  sin,*  which,  our 

*  In  his  preface  to  this  edition,  Mr  Mansel  notices  the  severe  criticisms 
which  have  been  justly  brought  against  the  passage  here  referred  to.  He 
endeavours  to  parry  their  face  by  oiFering  the  following  analogous  passage  : — 

"Suppose  that  an  author  had  written  such  a  sentence  as  the  following:  — 
*  A  circular  parallelogram  must  have  its  opposite  sides  and  angles  equal,  and 
must  also  be  such  that  all  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference 
shall  be  equal  to  each.  The  conclusion  is  absurd  ,  but  the  reasoning  is  unas- 
sailable, stipposinff  a  circular  parallelogram  can  be  conceived  at  alV  " 

"  Would  such  a  statement  involve  any  formidable  consequences  either  to 
geometry  or  logic  ?  "  Perhaps  not.  But  if  the  conception  of  a  "  circular  paral- 
lelogram" be  a  fair  parallel  to  our  conception  of  an  infinite  God,  we  think  it 
inrolves  very  "  formidable  consequences  "  to  theology  and  religion.    For  as 
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author  says,  follows  by  "  unassailable  reasoning/'  if  we  can 
have  any  thought  of  the  Infinite  at  all  ?  Is  it  endurable  that 
Christians  should  be  taught  by  a  Christian  teacher,  that  the 
absolute  moral  perfections  of  God  imply  limitations  inconsis- 
tent with  his  Infinitude,  and  relations  inconsistent  with  his 
Absoluteness?  Are  we  to  listen  silently  while  men  tell  us, 
that  if  we  attribute  consciousness  or  personality  to  our  God, 
these  likewise  involve  limitations  and  relations  inconsistent 
with  his  infinity  and  absoluteness,  and  that  the  only  escape 
from  this  is  found  in  denying  all  attributes  to  the  Great  Supreme, 
till  beneath  the  lowest  deep,  we  reach  that  lower  still,  that 
abysmal  nihilism  and  Hegelian  pantheism,  in  which  "  pure 
being  is  nothing''  ?  Is  all  this,  and  much  more  like  it,  true 
of  this  admirable  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  God?"  or 
is  it  not,  in  all  points  capable  of  being  understood,  in  a  sense 
not  irrational  nor  self-contradictory,  and,  however  inadequate 
or  disproportioned  to  the  object,  yet  true,  edifying,  and  fitted 
to  inspire  with  devout  feeling  ?  This  question  answers  itself 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  whole  church  of  God. 

The  first  sentence  in  the  Bible  is,  "In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  We  ask  if  this  does  not 
present  what  is  a  true  object  of  thought  and  knowledge  re- 
garding God  ?  Poes  it  not  set  before  us  what  illustrates  and 
confirms,  not  what  contradicts,  the  absolute  and  infinite  per- 
fection of  his  being  ?  Do  "  unrealised  potentialities  "  before, 
or  additions  to  the  sum  of  being  through  and  after  the  work 
of  creation,  conflict  in  the  least  with  any  real  conception  of 
the  Infinite  and  Absolute  of  which  we  are  conscious?  Is  not 
creation  itself  rather  an  outgoing  and  evidence  of  infinite 
power  ? 

But  perhaps  it  is  time  to  meet  the  question  directly.  Are 
Cause,  the  Infinite,  the  Absolute,  apprehensible  or  knowable 
by  man,  so  as  to  be  in  any  manner  or  degree  objects  of  his 
thought  ?  We  answer,  Yes.  God  is  an  object  of  apprehension 
and  knowledge.  This  knowledge  is  partial,  for  the  finite  of 
course  cannot  fully  grasp  the  infinite.  But  as  far  as  it  goes, 
it  is  true  knowledge.  The  definition  of  God  already  cited 
from  the  Catechism,  sets  forth  attributes  which  we  can  appre- 
hend, however  imperfectly,  and  which  are  the  foundation  of 
our  love,  trust,  and  adoration  of  the  Most  High.  If  any  of 
them  were  wanting,  it  would  diminish  so  far  forth  our  con- 
fidence and  reverence.  All  feel  that  this  would  inevitably  be 
so.     But  how  could  it  be  so,  if  each  one  of  them,  *'  infinite  " 

the  first  conception  is  an  impossibility,  so,  by  parity  of  reason,  must  the  latter 
be.  This  the  author  maintains,  as  also  that  if  such  conception  of  God  were 
possible,  it  would  include  evil  as  a  part  of  it.  This  is  quite  "  formidable " 
enough  for  us. 
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among  the  rest,  does  not  convey  some  intelligible  idea  to  the 
mind  ?  Mr  Mansel,  as  we  have  seen,  denies  even  a  "  partial 
knowledge ''  of  the  Infinite.  But  though  partial,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  is  untrue,  or  unreliable.  If  so,  then  all 
knowledge  is  fallacious.  We  know  nothing  fully,  from  the 
dew-drop  to  the  ocean,  from  the  mote  in  the  sunbeam  to  the 
stellar  worlds,  from  our  own  bodies  and  souls,  and  their  mys- 
terious union,  to  the  infinite  God.  But  we  know,  or  may 
know,  all  that  is  needful  for  us,  truly.  In  proof  of  this  we 
adduce — 

1.  The  testimony  of  Consciousness.  We  are  certainly  con- 
scious of  some  thoughts  of  God  as  a  being  of  power,  goodness, 
and  wisdom  ;  and  of  these  as  unlimited.  Nor  does  the  latter 
attribute,  although  but  partially  comprehensible  by  us,  detract 
from  ;  it  enlarges  and  intensifies  our  idea  of  the  former. 

2.  The  testimony  of  Scripture.  This  certainly  teaches — 1. 
That  there  are  vast  depths  in  the  nature,  plans,  and  ways  of 
God  which  we  cannot  fathom.  "Who  hath  known  the  mind 
of  the  Lord  V  "  Who  by  searching  can  find  out  God  V  "How 
unsearchable  are  his  judgments  and  his  ways  past  finding  out?" 
These  representations  surely  strike  down  all  Rationalism. 
They  shew  the  absurdity  of  our  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
procedures  or  declarations  of  Him  whose  judgments  are  a  great 
deep.  But  they  do  not  shew  that  we  can  know  nothing  at  all 
about  him.  On  the  contrary,  they  shew  that  we  "know  in 
part,''  partially,  that  we  know  parts  of  his  ways,  though  st) 
little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him.  "  Secret  things  belong  to 
God,  but  the  things  that  are  revealed  are  for  us  and  our  chil- 
dren." In  Rom.  i.  20,  it  is  clearly  taught  that  the  heathen 
are  culpable  for  not  knowing  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead. 
Nay,  the  Scriptures  make  the  knowledge  of  God  indispensable 
to  true  religion  and  solvation.  Christ  teaches  that  "this  is 
life  eternal,  to  hiow  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath 
sent,  (John  xvii.  3.)  Every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of  God 
and  knoweth  God,"  (1  John  iv.  7).  He  teaches  that  infidels 
and  heathens  worship  "  they  know  not  Avhat,"  an  "  unknown 
God  ;"  that  true  worshippers  know  whom  they  worship  (John 
iv.  22),  and  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  How 
is  this  possible  for  those  utterly  ignorant  of  him,  and  incapable 
of  making  the  Infinite  an  object  of  thought. 

8.  There  is  no  true  religion  without  faith  in  God,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  substantially  as  they  are  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures.  But  how  is  faith  possible  in  respect  to  that  which 
is  in  no  manner  a  possible  subject  of  thought  or  apprehension? 
How  can  aught  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  faith,  which 
cannot  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  cognition  ?  Mr  Mansel 
employs  his  doctrine  that  God  and  the  things  of  God  cannot 
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be  objects  of  tbe  mind's  thought  or  knowledge,  any  more  than  a 
"  circular  parallelogram,"  to  prove  that  these  high  matters  must 
be  handed  over  from  Reason  to  Faith.  There  is  a  high  sense 
in  which  this  latter  is  true,  as  may  yet  more  fully  appear.  But 
it  is  not  the  sense  of  our  author.  In  this  sense  faith  is  an  im- 
possibility. It  is  so,  from  the  utter  absence  of  any  apprehen- 
sible, credible,  or  definable  object  of  belief,  unless  we  take  the 
old  maxim  of  some  extreme  super-fidians,  "  it  is  certain  be- 
cause impossible,"  But  downright  contradictions,  or  contradic- 
tory affirmations  or  attributes  cannot  be  objects  of  faith.  We 
cannot  believe  in  round  squares  or  circular  parallelograms.* 
The  mind  may  believe  that  some  apparent  contradictions  are 
not  real,  and  that  completer  knowledge  will  dissipate  them. 
This  state  of  things  may  often  occur  with  regard  to  God  and 
divine  verities.  But  it  is  wholly  different  from  that  contem- 
plated in  this  volume.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  Our 
KNOWING  in  whom  we  have  believed,  and  that  he  is  able  to  keep 
that  which  we  commit  to  him.     Nay, 

4.  We  believe  that  he  is  "able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly 
above  all  that  we  ask  or  think."  We  know  that  love  which 
yet  passeth  knowledge.  We  comprehend  in  one  sense,  a 
height,  and  depth,  and  length,  and  breadth,  which  in  another 
sense  defy  comprehension.  We  know  God.  We  know  his 
attributes.  But  we  know  his  attributes  and  excellences  as 
unlimited  by  the  bounds  of  our  knowledge,  or  any  other 
bounds — i  e.,  as  infinite.  But  while  God  has  thus  all  perfec- 
tions in  a  degree  surpassing  our  comprehension,  yet  we  have 
some  knowledge  of  what  thus  passes  our  knowledge.  Have 
we  no  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  omnipotence,  eternity,  absolute 
and  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  ?  A  standard  method  of 
defining  the  manner  of  our  knowledge  of  God,  is,  that  we 
obtain  it  by  way  of  causality,  by  way  of  eminence,  by  way  of 
negation.  Our  own  consciousness  of  producing  effects  by  our 
own  volitions  enables  us  to  have  some  idea  of  the  First  and 

*  "  Hamilton  represents  the  notion  of  infinity  as  an  '  impotency'  of  the  mind, 
an  impotency  to  conceive  that  space  and  time  should  have  bounds.  I  am  en- 
deavouring to  shew  in  these  paragraphs  that  there  is  more  than  this.  Hamil- 
ton admits  that  we  have  a  belief  in  the  infinite  '  The  sphere  of  our  belief,' 
says  he,  '  is  much  more  extensive  than  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge,  and  there- 
fore when  I  deny  that  the  Infinite  can  by  us  be  knoivn^  I  am  far  from  denying 
that  by  us  it  is,  must,  and  ought  to  be  believed.  This  I  have  indeed  anxiously 
evinced  both  by  reason  and  authority.'  [Metaph.  App.  p.  684.)  Handing  us 
over  in  this  way  to  belief,  he  has  nowhere  explained  the  psychological  nature  of 
this  belief,  or  of  belief  in  general.  Must  not  a  belief  of  a  thing  of  which  we 
have  no  conception  be  a  belief  in  zero  .^"  (M'Cosh,  note,  p.  218.) 

This  last  interrogatory  strikes  us  as  quite  unanswerable.  It  is  quite  note- 
worthy that  such  eminent  philosophers  as  Hamilton  and  Mansel,  while  propos- 
ing a  psychological  solution  of  these  problems,  and  remanding  so  onerous  a 
service  to  faith,  should  nowhere  have  attempted,  by  a  psychological  analysis  of 
its  nature,  to  prove  it  capable  of  the  labour  they  assign  to  it. 
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Omnipotent  Cause  making  all  things  out  of  nothing.  We 
have  a  consciousness  of  knowledge,  of  approving  righteousness 
and  condemning  iniquity.  We  can  have  some  idea  then  of 
consummate  intellectual  and  moral  excellence  in  the  Most 
High.  By  negation  is  meant  the  removal  of  limits  to  any 
excellence  or  attribute  of  God.  Do  we  not  in  this  way  attain 
a  true  though  imperfect  knowledge  of  God,  and  his  adorable 
perfections  ?  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  retort  upon  this,  as  is  done 
by  writers  of  the  German  school,  that  we  thus  form  a  concep- 
tion of  a  magnified  or  infinite  man,  rather  than  of  God.  We 
have  the  testimony  of  God  himself,  that  man  was  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  that  this  image  consists  in  knowledge  and 
righteousness.  And  can  we  not  know  God  primarily  from  this 
similitude  to  him,  and  secondarily  and  still  more  fully  by  the 
infinite  distance  between  him  and  us,  between  the  Infinite 
and  the  finite  ?  Dr  Young  very  forcibly  calls  attention  to  the 
striking  fact  that  Hamilton,  notwithstanding  his  doctrine  of 
the  unthinkable  character  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute,  and  of 
causality,  still  teaches  that  we  ascend  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  from  the  points  of  resemblance  to  him  in  our  own  souls. 
He  says,  as  quoted  by  Dr  Young,  "  Though  man  be  not 
identical  with  the  Deity,  still  he  is  created  in  the  image  of 
God.  It  is  indeed  only  through  an  analogy  of  the  human  with 
the  Divine,  that  we  are  percipient  and  recipient  of  the 
Divinity.''  "  Mind  is  the  object,  the  only  object,  through 
which  our  unassisted  reason  can  ascend  to  the  knowledge  of 
God."*  We  are  unable  now  to  put  our  eyes  on  these  passages 
in  Hamilton.  But  language  essentially  equivalent  to  it  will 
be  found  in  the  second  of  his  Lectures  on  Metaphysics.  And 
even  Mr  Mansel  says,  pages  104,  105,  "It  is  from  this  intense 
consciousness  of  our  own  real  existence  as  persons,  that  the 
conception  of  reality  takes  its  rise  in  our  minds  ;  it  is  through 
that  consciousness  alone  that  we  can  raise  ourselves  to  the 
faintest  image  of  the  supreme  reality  of  God." 

5.  The  mode  of  knowing  God  by  negation,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  is  something  quite  contrary  to  the  negation  of  all 
thought — the  mere  mental  impotency  into  which  the  school 
we  are  criticising  resolve  all  our  mental  exercises  in  regard 
to  cause,  infinite,  absolute,  unconditioned.  It  is,  viewed  from 
another  side,  the  greatest,  the  most  positive  aflSrmation  the 
mind  can  make.  It  simply  denies  all  limits,  and  in  so  doing 
affirms  being,  energies,  excellences,  beyond  all  bounds  ima- 
ginable, ad  infinitum.  Is  this  a  mere  negation  of  thought  ? 
When  the  mind  affirms  that  space  and  time  are  illimitable, 


*  See  Province  of  Reason,  pp.  166,  167. 
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is  this  a  mere  negation  of  thought,  or  is  it  not  the  most  posi- 
tive and  intense  mental  energising  ?  * 

6.  Nor  does  this  involve  the  absurdity  of  conceiving  the 
Infinite  as  comprehending  in  itself  all  possible,  and  all  actual 
being.  Dr  M'Cosh  has  forcibly  demonstrated  this  in  his  chap- 
ter on  our  intuition  of  the  Infinite.  He  says,  "  We  can  talk  of 
space  and  time  and  God  as  being  infinite.  We  can  utter  judg- 
ments about  it,  as  that  the  infinite  God  is  in  every  given  place; 
there  is  no  place  of  which  we  may  not  say,  Surely  the  Lord  is 
in  this  place.  We  can  even  reason  about  it;  thus  we  can  infer 
that  this  puny  effort  of  man,  set  against  the  recorded  will  of 
God,  shall  surely  be  frustrated  by  his  infinite  power,"  p.  229. 
In  a  note  he  adds,  "  I  decidedly  demur  to  the  statement  of  Mr 
Mansel,  '  that  which  is  conceived  as  absolute  and  infinite  must 
be  conceived  as  containing  within  itself  the  sum  not  only  of  all 
actual,  but  of  all  possible  modes  of  being.'  ...  I  would  rather 
agree  with  Sir  W,  Hamilton  and  Mr  Mansel  than  any  meta- 
physicians of  the  past  or  present  age.  But  whether  I  agree 
with  them  or  not,  I  must  hold  it  to  be  quite  possible  to  muse 
and  reason  about  the  attribute  '  infinite,'  as  it  is  in  fact  con- 
ceived and  believed  in  by  the  mind,  without  falling  into  the 
diflSculties  in  which  the  German  supporters  of  the  absolute 
have  involved  themselves,  and  that  we  can  think  of  God  and 
write  about  God,  as  infinite,  without  being  compelled  by  any 
logical  necessity  to  look  upon  him  as  embracing  all  existence, 
or  to  reckon  it  impossible  or  inconceivable  that  he  should 
create  a  world  and  living  agents  differing  from  himself  We 
cannot  conceive  that  God's  power  should  be  increased,  but  we 
can  conceive  it  exercised  in  creating  beings  possessed  of  power. 
We  cannot  conceive  his  goodness  to  be  enlarged,  but  we  can, 
without  a  contradiction,  conceive  him  creating  other  beings  also 
good.  Nor  can  we  by  this  conception  be  shut  up  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  creature-power  or  creature-excellence  might  be 
added  to  the  Divine  power  and  goodness,  and  thus  make  it 
greater.     To  all  quibbles  proceeding  in  this  line,  I  say  that, 


*  A  negative  predicate,  in  form,  is  often  the  most  positive  in  fact.  When 
the  subject  is  wholly  undefined,  except  by  a  negative  predicate,  then  this  predi- 
cate becomes  simply  indefinite ;  it  simply  points  out  one  thing  that  the  subject 
is  not,  leaving  it  wholly  uncertain  what  of  all  other  things  in  the  universe  it  is. 
Thus,  if  we  say  of  any  subject  which  is  in  itself  wholly  undefined,  that  it  is  not 
Washington,  not  a  stone,  not  broad,  we  deny  these  attributes  of  it,  but  we  point 
out  nothing  concerning  it.  But  if  we  deny  of  any  defined  subject,  qualities 
congruous  with  it,  we  may  thus  predicate  the  most  positive  properties.  Thus, 
if  we  predicate  of  a  man,  that  he  is  not  wise,  or  good,  or  poor,  or  influential,  or 
of  water  that  is  not  pure,  or  of  a  stone  that  is  not  soft,  we  make  the  most  posi- 
tive aflBrmations  respecting  them.  So,  if  we  declare  of  an  intelligent  and  moral 
being  that  his  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  are  infinite,  this  is  the  most  posi- 
tive kind  of  thought.  On  this  and  related  points,  Mr  Calderwood  off'ers  some 
excellent  observations.     See  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  chap.  iii. 
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for  aught  I  know,  it  may  not  be  possible  they  should  be 
added,  or  that  if  added,  they  should  increase  the  Divine  perfec- 
tions; and  no  reply  could  be  given,  drawn  either  from  intuition 
or  experience,  the  only  lights  to  which  I  can  allow  an  appeal." 
(M'Cosh  on  Intuitions,  pp.  228,  229.) 

Finally,  the  whole  alleged  antagonism  in  our  conceptions 
of  the  infinite  and  absolute  is  a  groundless  assumption,  a 
pure  fiction  of  philosophers  ;  it  is  unknown  to  the  normal 
consciousness  and  intuitions  of  the  unperverted  human  mind. 
Who  but  the  transcendentalists,  and  those  moulded  by  them, 
ever  conceived  that  the  absoluteness  of  God  was  invaded  by 
the  correlation  and  harmony  of  his  own  attributes,  or  by  his 
relations  to  his  creatures,  or  by  any  relations  ad  intra  or  ad 
extra,  which  do  not  imply  a  dependence  on  something  with- 
out himself?  Who  ever  imagined  that  consciousness  and 
personality  in  God  are  inconsistent  with  his  infinitude;  or 
that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  space  and  time  not  only  as 
absolutely  limited  but  absolutely  unlimited  ?  On  this  subject 
we  again  refer  to  M'Cosh.  Speaking  of  this  antilogy  as  put 
by  Hamilton,  he  says — 

**  The  seeming  contradiction  here  arises  from  the  double  sense  in 
which  the  woijd  '  conceive '  is  used.  In  the  second  of  these  counter- 
propositions  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  imaging,  or  represent- 
ing in  consciousness,  as  when  the  mind's  eye  pictures  a  fish  or  a 
mermaid.  In  this  signification  we  cannot  have  an  idea  or  notion 
of  the  infinite.  B^at  the  thinking,  judging,  believing  power  of  the 
mind  is  not  the  same  as  the  imaging  power.  The  mind  can  think 
of  the  class  fish,  or  even  of  the  imaginary  class  mermaid,  while  it 
cannot  picture  the  class.  Now,  in  the  first  of  the  o]^posed  proposi- 
tions, the  word  '  conceive'  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  thinking,  decid- 
ing, Ibeing  convinced.  We  picture  space  as  bounded,  but  we  cannot 
think,  judge,  or  believe  it  to  be  bounded.  When  thus  explained, 
all  appearance  of  contradiction  disappears  ;  indeed,  all  the  contra- 
dictious which  the  Kantians,  Hegelians,  and  Hamiltons  are  so  fond 
of  discovering  between  our  intuitive  convictions  will  vanish,  if  we 
but  carefully  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  convictions.  Both 
propositions,  when  rightly  understood,  are  true,  and  there  is  no 
contradiction.  They  stand  thus  ;  '  We  cannot  imagine  space  with- 
out bounds  ;'  *  we  cannot  think  that  it  has  bounds,  or  believe  that 
it  has  no  bounds.'  The  former  may  well  be  represented  as  a  creature 
impotency ;  the  latter  is  most  assuredly  a  creature  potency,  is  one 
of  the  most  elevated  and  elevating  convictions  of  which  the  mind  is 
possessed,  and  is  a  conviction  of  which  it  can  never  be  shorn.' 
{M'Cosh,  p.  219.) 

Having  thus  examined  the  destructive  side  of  Mr  Mansels 
system,  in  which  he  demolishes  Rationalism  by  the  attempt 
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to  establish  the  utter  impotence  of  the  human  mind  to  attain 
any  true  speculative  conception  or  knowledge  of  God,  or  to 
essay  it  even,  without  plunging  into  a  chaos  of  contradictions, 
we  now  pass  to  consider  the  constructive  side  of  the  book — 
how  it  tries  to  reclaim  to  man  that  effective  knowledge  of 
God,  without  which  religion  is  a  nullity,  and  which  it  seemed 
to  have  taken  away. 

He  first  summons  to  his  aid  the  great  dogma  of  Kant, 
which,  in  various  potencies  has  streamed  or  been  filtrated 
through  the  subsequent  masters  of  Transcendentalism,  until 
we  find  a  portentous  infusion  of  it  in  Hamilton  and  Mansel. 
We  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  what  is  technically  called  the 
"  relativity  of  knowledge/'  It  is  in  substance  this  :  When  the 
mind  apprehends  any  object,  whether  material  and  by  the 
senses,  or  immaterial  and  supersensual,  it  contributes  from 
itself  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  phenomenon — how  much  it 
is  impossible  to  tell.  Therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
much  of  what  is  perceived  is  subjective,  and  how  much  is 
objective — how  much  belongs  to  the  object  discerned,  how 
much  to  the  mind  discerning.  Therefore  we  have  no  know- 
lege  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but  only  as  they  exist 
in  relation  to  our  faculties.  Whether,  and  how  much  of  this 
mode  of  existence,  as  perceived  by  us,  comes  from  the  perci- 
pient mind  or  from  the  object,  is  wholly  uncertain  and  un- 
knowable. But  what  we  appear  to  know  may  safely  enough 
be  taken  for  practical  truth  to  regulate  our  own  conduct  with 
regard  to  it.  If  this  be  so  in  regard  to  all  objects  of  thought 
and  knowledge,  much  more  is  it  so  with  regard  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite.  Therefore,  while  we  can 
have  no  knowledge  of  God  as  he  is,  yet  we  can  have  such 
apprehensions  of  him  as  may  safely  guide  our  practice.  We 
can  have,  through  the  Scriptures,  a  safe  regulative,  although 
not  a  true  speculative  knowledge  of  him. 

He  says — 

*'  The  object  of  which  we  are  coDscious  is  thus,  to  adopt  the 
well-known  language  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  a  phenomenon,  not 
a  thing  in  itself  (called  by  Kant  a  noumenon)  : — a  product  resulting 
from  the  two-fold  action  of  the  thing  apprehended,  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  faculties  apprehending  it,  on  the  other.  The  perceiving 
subject  alone,  and  the  perceived  object  alone,  are  two  unmeaning 
elements,  which  first  acquire  a  significance  in  and  by  the  act  of  their 
conjunction.* 

*  Hamilton  puts  the  matter  thus  :  "  However  great  and  infinite,  and  various, 
therefore,  may  be  the  universe  and  its  contents — these  are  known  to  us,  not  as 
they  exist,  but  as  our  mind  is  eupable  of  knowing  them,"  {Lect.  on  Meta.,  p  43). 
"  Whatever  we  know  is  not  known  as  it  is,  but  only  as  it  seems  to  us  to  be  ;  for 
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**  It  is  thus  strictly  in  analogy  with  the  method  of  God's  Pro- 
vidence in  the  constitution  of  man's  mental  faculties,  if  we  believe 
that  in  Religion  also  he  has  given  us  truths  which  are  designed  to 
be  regulative  rather  than  speculative  ;  intended  not  to  satisfy  our 
reason,  but  to  guide  our  practice ;  not  to  tell  us  what  God  is  in  his 
absolute  nature,  but  lioiv  he  wills  that  we  should  think  of  him  in  our 
present  finite  state."     (Pp.  142,  143.) 

*'  To  have  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  in  God  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  having  sufficient  grounds  for  reasoning  about 
him.  The  religious  sentiment,  which  compels  men  to  believe  in 
and  worship  a  Supreme  Being,  is  an  evidence  of  his  existence,  but 
not  an  exhibition  of  his  nature.  It  proves  that  God  is,  and  makes 
known  some  of  his  relations  to  ns ;  but  it  does  not  prove  what  God 
is  in  his  own  Absolute  Being.  The  natural  senses,  it  may  be,  are 
diverted  and  coloured  by  the  medium  through  which  they  pass  to 
reach  the  intellect,  and  present  to  us,  not  things  in  themselves,  hut 
things  as  they  appear  to  its.  And  this  is  manifestly  the  case  with  the 
religious  consciousness,  which  can  only  represent  the  Infinite  God 
under  finite  forms.  But  we  are  compelled  to  believe  on  the 
evidence  of  our  senses  tliat  a  material  world  exists,  even  while  we 
listen  to  the  arguments  of  the  idealist,  who  reduces  it  to  an  idea  or 
to  non-entity ;  and  we  are  compelled  by  our  religious  consciousness 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  ;  though  the  reasonings 
of  the  Eationalist,  logically  followed  out,  may  reduce  ns  to  Panthe- 
ism or  Atheism."     (Pp.  128,  129). 

'*Peligious  ideas,  in  short,  like  all  other  objects  of  man's  con- 
sciousness, are  composed  of  two  distinct  elements — a  Matter  fur- 
nished from  without,  and  a  Form  imposed  from  within  by  the  laws 
of  the  mind  itself."  (P.  158.) 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  such  a  system  can  plant  itself 
very  widely  or  deeply  in  the  soil  of  sturdy,  old-fashioned 
English  common-sense.  Its  clear  statement  is  in  refuta- 
tion. 

1.  While  it  is,  of  course,  true  that  we  know  only  what  is  in 
relation  with  our  faculties  ;  and  while  it  is  further  true  that 

it  is  of  less  importancs  that  our  knowledge  should  be  limited,  than  that  it 
should  be  pure.  ...  I  see  a  book  ...  let  us  suppose  in  the  example  I  have 
taken,  that  the  full  or  adequate  object  perceived  is  equal  to  twelve,  and  that 
this  amount  is  made  up  of  three  several  parts — of  four  contributed  by  the  book 
—of  four  contributed  by  all  that  intervenes  between  the  book  and  the  organ — 
and  of  four  contributed  by  the  living  organ  itself. 

"  I  use  this  illustration  to  shew  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  external  object 
is  not  presented  immediately  to  the  mind,  but  is  known  by  it  only  as  modified 
through  certain  intermediate  agencies."  (What  then,  we  ask,  becomes  of 
Hamilton's  doctrine  of  immediate  perception  ?)..."  But  this  source  of  error 
is  not  limited  to  our  perceptions  ;  and  we  are  liable  to  be  deceived,  not  merely 
by  not  distinguishing  in  an  act  of  knowledge  what  is  contributed  by  sense,  but 
by  not  distinguishing  what  is  contributed  by  the  mind  itself,**  {Id.  pp.  102, 103). 
If  all  this  be  so,  what  is  left  to  us  but  utter  incertitude  and  scepticism  ? 
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we  may  know  but  a  portion  of  the  properties  of  any  object 
which  may  be  known  to  other  intelligences,  still  it  must  be 
maintained  that  our  faculties,  in  their  healthy  and  normal 
modes  of  operation,  know  truly.  Otherwise  they  do  not  know 
at  all.  And  if  we  know,  we  know  that  we  know,  for  the 
former  involves  the  latter.  Of  course,  an  uninstructed  person 
knows  little  of  a  quartz  crystal  in  comparison  with  a  mine- 
ralogist ;  little  of  his  own  body,  compared  with  the  anatomist 
or  physiologist.  Still  he  knows  the  colour,  the  shape,  the 
hardness  of  the  former  ;  he  knows  most  of  the  exterior  mem- 
bers, proportions,  organs,  hues,  functions,  and  the  interior 
vital  sensations  of  the  latter.  He  knows  them  truly,  even  if 
he  have  never  studied  them,  or  qualified  himself  to  state  them 
in  an  orderly  manner.  He  knows  them  so  far  forth,  as  truly 
as  the  scientist,  although  he  is  ignorant  of  much  lying  be- 
yond, which  the  latter  knows.  The  dangerous  point  in  this 
scheme  of  ''  relativity,''  is  not  that  we  know  only  what  is  in 
relation  with  our  faculties,  and  that  we  know  only  in  part, 
but  that  we  do  not  and  cannot  know  truly,  or,  at  least,  be  sure 
of  knowing  truly.  As  Hamilton  phrases  it,  "  it  is  of  less  im- 
portance to  us  that  our  knowledge  should  be  limited,  than 
that  it  should  be  pure/'  "  The  Matter,"  says  Mr  Mansel,  "  is 
furnished  from  without,  and  a  form  imposed  from  within  by 
the  laws  of  the  mind  itself."  '*'  Form,"  in  the  nomenclature 
of  these  philosophers  means  whatever  is  phenomenal  in  ob- 
jects, the  characteristics  by  which  they  are  known.  How  do 
we  know  any  Matter  or  substance  sensuous  or  supersensuous, 
except  through  its  form  or  manifested  properties  ?  Be  this  as 
it  may,  according  to  all  the  forms  of  statement  which  we  have 
quoted  from  Hamilton  and  Mansel,  how  is  it  possible  to  know 
in  regard  to  any  object,  material  or  immaterial,  what  portion 
is  contributed  by  the  mind,  and  is  subjective,  what  comes 
from  the  object,  and  has  objective  reality  ?  It  is  clearly  im- 
possible. We  are  plunged  into  absolute  uncertainty  as  to  the 
reality  of  objects  without  us  in  the  realms  of  both  matter  and 
spirit.  If  the  mind  contributes  the  form,  why  not  the  matter; 
if  it  creates  the  phenomenon,  why  not  the  noumenon ;  and 
what  remains  but  the  absolute  subjectivity  and  infinite  egoism 
into  which  Fichte  so  logically  developed  Kant's  theory  ?  At 
all  events,  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  lands  us 
in  utter  uncertainty  and  scepticism.  It  destroys  knowledge 
by  destroying  its  certainty. 

2.  The  reason  why  objects  are  apprehended  by  us  as  we 
apprehend  them,  is  that  they  are  such — such  whether  we  know 
it  or  not.  In  order  that  a  book  may  be  known  as  a  book,  a 
tree  as  a  tree,  they  must  be  such  in  themselves,  whether  we 
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know  them  or  not,  and  as  the  condition  of  our  knowing  them. 
Our  minds  do  not  give  them  their  form  or  appearance.     We 
could  not  perceive  them  as  we  do,  unless  they  were  as  we 
perceive  them.     Our  minds  are  dependent  on  the  presence  of 
these  objects  for  the  perception  of  them.     But  these  objects 
are  not  dependent  on  our  minds  for  their  being  and  form. 
Space  is  no  mere  form  of  thought.     It  exists  outside  of  and 
independent  of  any  man's  thinking,  and  as  the  condition  of  his 
thinking  it.     We  know  things  thus,  so  far  as  we  know  them 
at  all.     It  is  witnessed  by  our  deepest  consciousness  that  ob- 
jects are  what  they  are,  irrespective  of  our  cognitions  of  them, 
and  in  order  to   these   cognitions.      Any   other  system,   as 
0.  A.  Brownson  says,  in  one  of  the  finest  passages  he  ever 
penned,  ends  in  a  "  sublime  system  of  transcendental  nullism.'' 
And  we  must  insist  that  it  contradicts  Hamilton's  doctrine 
of  the  veracity  of  consciousness.     It  is  a  first  principle  with 
him  that  the  absolute  and  universal  veracity  of  consciousness 
is  to  be  maintained ;  that  if  its  testimony  to  the  non-ego 
cannot  be  trusted,  neither  can  its  testimony  to  the  ego  ;  that 
the  maxim  applicable  to  all  other  witnesses  holds  with  regard 
to  this:  falsus  in  uno,  falsus  in  omnibus ;  that  on  this  hypo- 
thesis, "every  system  is  equally  true,  or  rather  all  are  equally 
false  ;  philosophy  is  impossible,  for  it  has  now  no  instrument 
by  which  truth  can  be  discovered — no  standard  by  which  it 
is  to  be  tried;  the   root  of  our  nature  is  a  lie"  {Meta.  p.  196). 
This  cannot  be  gainsaid.     But  it  is  utterly  annihilating  to 
the  scheme  which  makes  these  objects  or  properties,  or  phe- 
nomena, subjective   or   egotistical,  which   are    apprehended 
in  consciousness  as  objective  realities  external  to  the  mind 
itself     Mr  Mansel  makes  a  futile  effort  to  parry  this  argu- 
ment by  telling  us  that  the  reality  which  the   mind  under- 
stands itself  to  cognise  in  consciousness,  "  is  not  identical 
with  absolute  existence  unmodified  by  the  laws  of  the  per- 
cipient mind''  (p.  307).     The  mind  holds  itself  to  perceive  ob- 
jects and  properties  as  they  are,  not  as  they  are  "modified" 
by  its  own  "  laws "  or  agency.     Or  rather  it  holds  itself  so 
constituted  as  to  be  veracious,  not  false,  and  under  "  laws," 
which  lead  it  to  know  things  as  they  are,  not  as  they  are 
modified  by  itself.     He  tells  us,  on  the  same  page,  that  Kant's 
theory   "  amounts  to  no  more  than  this :  that  we  can  see 
things  only  as  our  faculties  present  them  to  us ;  and  that  we 
can  never  be  sure  that  the  mode  of  operation  of  our  faculties 
is   identical  with   that  of  other  intelligences,   embodied    or 
spiritual."     With  all  respect,  we  will  ask  if  this  is  precisely 
the   Kantian  doctrine   as  he  had    before   defined   it  ?     And 
whether  it  be  or  not,  and  whatever  may  be  the  superiority  in 
the  extent  and  mode  of  knowing  in  other  intelligences,  we 
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submit  "whether  it  is  not  an  intuitive  conviction  that  all 
intelligences,  so  far  as  they  know  at  all,  know  alike  ?  One 
may  know  more  and  another  less;  one  may  know  through  the 
senses,  the  other  by  spiritual  faculties  alone;  one  by  intui- 
tion, the  other  discursively ;  but  so  far  as  they  know  at  all,  in 
reference  to  the  same  matter,  they  know  not  in  contradiction 
of,  but  in  harmony  with,  each  other.  All  intelligences  who 
know  at  all  in  the  premises,  know  that  two  straight  lines 
cannot  inclose  a  space,  that  blasphemy  is  wicked,  that  an 
oak  tree  is  not  an  apple  tree,  that  an  elephant  is  not  a  man, 
and  that  black  is  not  white.  Any  ideas  not  conformable  to 
these  representations,  amount  not  to  knowledge,  but  to  ig- 
norance. This  does  not  mean  that  we  never  err  through 
inattention,  carelessness,  passion,  even  in  matters  within  our 
scope ;  nor  that  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  is  broad ;  nor 
that  our  insight  is  more  than  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  other  intelligences.  But  it  postulates  that  this  insight, 
be  it  more  or  less,  is  insight ;  and  that  what  we  know,  be  it 
more  or  less,  we  know.  Less  than  this,  as  it  seems  to  us,  cannot 
be  maintained,  without  absohite  scepticism  and  intellectual 
suicide.  The  whole  issue  is,  after  all,  a  very  plain  one,  when 
we  once  brush  away  the  dense  fogs  in  which  philosophy  has 
shrouded  it.  It  is  merely,  whether  the  minds  with  which 
our  Creator  has  endowed  us,  are  (so  far  as  we  know)  so  made 
as  to  see,  so  far  as  they  see  at  all,  things,  not  as  they  are,  but 
as  they  are  not,  not  truth  but  error  ? 

3.  We  are  now  prepared  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  our  knowledge  of  God  is  regulative  merely,  not 
speculative, — intended  "not  to  tell  us  what  God  is  in  his  abso- 
lute nature,  but  how  he  wills  that  we  should  think  of  him  in  our 
present  state  ;" — "  not  things  in  themselves,  but  things  as  they 
appear  to  us.''  We  fear  this  solution  will  not  stand.  The 
question  is  not  whether  we  can  know  God  completely ;  not 
whether  we  can  see  the  mutual  harmony  and  consistency  of  all 
that  we  do  know  concerning  him ;  not  whether  we  know  in 
regard  to  God  or  creatures  so  infallibly  that  nothing  remains 
for  us  to  learn  or  correct ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  our 
knowledge  of  God,  in  its  best  estate,  is  real  knowledge,  and 
gives  us  true  or  false  conceptions  of  him.  It  is  not  whether 
our  *'  reason  is  satisfied,''  in  the  sense  not  only  of  knowing 
that  things  are,  but  comprehending  how;  not  whether  the 
scriptural  representations  concerning  God  are  not  sometimes 
rnade  in  figurative  language,  not  whether  the  propositions  de- 
livered to  us  are  not  regulative,  or  designed  for  the  regulation 
of  our  faith  and  practice;  but  whether  they  are  teue:  whether 
what  God  "wills  that  we  should  believe"  concerning  himself  is 
the  TRUTH.     This  question  we  conceive  is  fundamental.     We 
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take  it  for  an  axiom,  which  no  sophistry  and  no  logical  dex- 
terity can  shake,  that  we  ought  to  believe  and  be  governed  by 
the  truth,  so  far  as  it  is  within  reach,  and  by  nothing  else :  and 
especially,  in  regard  to  the  things  of  God,  by  the  realities  of 
eternal  truth,  not  by  any  representations  prepared  for  effect, 
which  disguise,  distort,  or  in  any  manner  give  a  false  or  erro- 
neous version  of  these  realities.  We  do  not  think  this  can  be 
an  open  question  till  all  the  pillars  of  morality  and  religion  are 
undermined.  And  "if  the  foundations  be  destroyed,  what 
shall  the  righteous  do''  ?  But  we  are  not  left  to  our  own  rea- 
soning or  intuitions  on  this  subject.  God  himself  teaches  us 
that  by  the  truth  we  are  "  begotten,"  "  made  free,''  "  sancti- 
fied." "  But  ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One  whereby 
ye  know  all  things.  I  have  not  written  unto  you  because  ye 
know  not  the  truth,  hut  because  ye  know  it,  and  that  no  lie  is 
of  the  truth "  (1  John  ii.  20,  21).  On  the  opposite  theory, 
truth  is  no  better  than  error,  the  search  after  it  is  irrational, 
and  "  the  root  of  our  nature  is  a  lie."  If  this  is  the  antidote 
to  Rationalism,  the  remedy  seems  to  us,  if  not  worse  than  the 
disease,  at  least  tainted  with  it.  If  there  is  any  type  of  Ration- 
alism specially  offensive  to  us,  it  is  that  which  maintains  that 
God  does,  or  says,  or  requires  things  for  regulative  and  prac- 
tical purposes,  which  are  variant  from  truth  and  reality. 
This  is  that  empoisoned  stream  which,  issuing  from  German 
Transcendentalism,  has  flowed  down  through  Schleiermacher, 
and  from  him  through  various  diminutive  channels  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  It  has  given  us  a  Trinity,  Incarnation, 
and  Atonement,  which  are  unrealities,  mere  modes  of  repre- 
sentation for  the  purpose  of  working  the  mind  of  the  race  in 
devout  practice.  It  is  abhorrent  to  every  well-constituted 
mind.  It  leaves  ever  one  free  to  accept  or  reject  (as  far  as 
the  truth  of  it  is  concerned)  as  much  or  as  little  of  the  Bible 
as  he  pleases.  We  hardly  understand  how  Mr  Mansel  should 
have  fallen  into  this  view  after  the  pungent  condemnation 
he  has  uttered  in  regard  to  an  analogous  view  of  prayer,  as 
set  forth  by  Kant* 

A  corollary  from  the  foregoing  positions,  which  our  author 


*  "  Let  us  hear  then  the  philosopher's  rational  explanation  upon  this  assump- 
tion, of  the  duty  of  prayer.  It  is  a  mere  superstitious  delusion,  he  tells  us,  to 
consider  prayer  as  service  addressed  to  God,  and  as  a  means  of  obtaining  his 
favour.  The  true  purpose  of  the  act  is  not  to  alter  or  affect  in  any  way  God's 
relation  towards  us ;  but  only  to  quicken  our  own  moral  sentiments,  by  keeping 
alive  within  us  the  idea  of  God  as  a  moral  lawgiver.  He,  therefore,  neither 
admits  the  duty  unconditionally,  nor  rejects  it  entirely;  but  leaves  it  optional 
with  men  to  adopt  that  or  any  other  means  by  which,  in  their  own  particular 
case,  this  moral  end  may  be  best  promoted; — as  if  any  moral  benefit  could  poS' 
sihly  accrue  from  the  habitual  exercise  of  an  act  of  conscious  self- deception." — 
P.  56. 
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enounces,  is  that  "  the  legitimate  object  of  a  rational  criticism 
of  revealed  religion,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  contents  of  that 
religion,  but  in  its  evidences"  pp.  204,  205.  He  seems,  how- 
ever,  to  be  aware  that  the  two  cannot  thus  be  separated  and 
sharply  contrasted.  A  most  material  part  of  the  evidence  is 
the  contents  of  revelation.  It  is  this  in-evidence  of  divinity 
that  has  borne  it  to  the  hearts  of  God's  people  of  every  age  and 
nation  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.  It  is  be- 
cause they  hear  a  voice  therein  speaking  as  man  never  spake, 
and  see  a  radiance  of  divinity  not  paralleled  in  the  material 
creation  or  the  light  of  nature,  that  they  are  conscious  of  vastly 
stronger  evidence  that  the  Bible  is  the  word,  than  that  the 
material  world  is  the  work  of  God. 

It  is  not  merely  miracles  in  contrast  to  the  ''  contents"  ot 
revelation,  but  these  very  contents,  too,  that  attest  its  Divine 
origin.  Mr  Mansel  says,  "  The  primary  and  direct  inquiry 
which  human  reason  is  entitled  to  make  concerning  a  professed 
revelation  is — how  far  does  it  tend  to  promote  or  hinder  the 
moral  discipline  of  man  ?  It  is  but  a  secondary  and  indirect 
question,  and  one  very  liable  to  mislead,  to  ask  how  far  it  is 
compatible  with  the  Infinite  goodness  of  God,''  p.  210.  With 
all  deference,  this  seems  to  us  a  han^ov  crgoVs^oi/.  It  is  because 
we  see  the  impress  of  the  "  infinite  goodness  of  God"  upon  the 
Scriptures,  that  we  believe  them  "  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  thus  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  per- 
fect, thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works,"  (2  Tim.  iii. 
16,  17).  The  first  judgment  of  natural  men,  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  philosophers  and  thinkers  destitute  of  spiritual  illumi- 
nation, has  been,  that  the  Christian  method  of  salvation  by 
grace  tends  to  licentiousness — not  "to  promote  but  to  hinder  the 
moral  discipline  of  man,"  by  encouraging  him  ''  to  continue  in 
sin  that  grace  may  abound."  It  is  only  as  man  sees  that  the 
Infinite  Goodness  and  Wisdom  which  manifest  themselves  in 
the  Scriptures  have  provided  this  method  of  salvation ;  as  its 
Divine  efficacy  to  promote  holy  living  is  known  to  him  by  its 
fruits  in  the  case  of  those  who  embrace  it ;  and  as  he  himself 
is  effectually  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  he  makes  trial 
of  its  efficacy,  and  finds  in  blessed  experience  how,  "  being 
made  free  from  sin,  and  become  servants  to  God,  we  have  our 
fruit  unto  holiness  and  the  end  everlasting  life."  Moreover, 
if  miracles  prove  the  doctrine,  the  doctrine  also  proves  the 
miracle,  at  least  negatively — insomuch  that  signs  and  wonders 
wrought  in  support  of  idolatry  would  thus  be  proved  to  be  not 
from  above,  but  beneath,  (See  Deut.  xiii.  1-5).  Doctrine  and 
miracle  are  both  parts  of  one  arch,  and  they  are  interdependent. 

Nor  does  this  enthrone  man's  reason  over  the  Scriptures,  or 
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allow  it  to  reduce  their  contents  to  its  own  measure  and  stan- 
dard. On  the  contrary,  there  being  clear  evidence  in  the  divi- 
nity of  the  contents  of  Scripture  as  well  as  from  miracles,  that 
it  is  the  word  of  God,  this  enforces  the  submission  of  our  reason 
to  its  teachings,  whenever  they  surpass  or  confound  it.  It 
constrains  us  to  take  the  yoke  and  learn  of  Christ, — to  lay 
aside  all  rationalistic  cavils  and  doubts,  to  take  the  Bible  in  its 
plain  import,  without  torturing  it  into  accord  with  our  precon- 
ceived views,  and  if  we  find  what  is  incomprehensible,  still  to 
accept  it ;  not  doubting  that  there  is  a  solution  worthy  of  God, 
whether  we  are  permitted  to  see  it  or  not.  So  our  faith  will 
not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men  but  in  the  power  of  God.  In- 
deed, what  can  seem  more  monstrous  than  that  the  deliverances 
of  the  Infinite  Mind  should  be  attenuated  to  the  standard,  and 
subjected  to  the  revision  of  our  short-sighted  reason  or  com- 
mon-sense ?  As  well  might  we  test  the  luminous  capacity  of 
the  sun  by  our  gas-lights. 

And  yet  this  revelation  is  delivered  to  rational  beings,  and 
addressed  to  their  reason.  It  supposes  and  requires  the  exer-. 
cise  of  reason  in  ascertaining  its  evidences  and  import.  It 
supposes  an  intelligent  subject  whose  reason  it  employs,  and  at 
the  same  time  purifies,  enlarges,  and  perfects.  Now  there  is  a 
very  limited  range  of  subjects  in  regard  to  which  we  cannot 
doubt  what  is  true,  without  a  denegation  of  our  rational 
nature.  No  amount  of  authority  can  convince  us  that  two 
contradictories  can  be  true,  i.  e.,  that  a  thing  may  be,  and 
may  not  be  at  the  same  time.  If  we  know  that  we  exist,  we 
cannot  believe  the  contrary.  If  we  know  that  a  body  occu- 
pies space,  we  cannot  believe  that  it  does  not  occupy  space. 
We  cannot  believe  that  things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are 
not  equal  to  each  other,  or  that  a  bit  of  bread  on  earth  is 
the  body  of  our  Lord  in  heaven.  So  far  forth,  all  competent 
divines  have  allowed  a  judicium  contradictionis,  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  word  of  God,  i.  e.,  that  it  must  not  be  in- 
terpreted to  teach  contradictories,  because  contradictories  can 
never  both  be  true.  Yet  this  principle  is  allowable  only  within 
very  narrow  limits.  The  contradiction  must  be  immediate, 
unambiguous,  undeniable, — not  a  matter  of  inference,  or  the 
result  of  inaccurate  statements,  or  disputed  definitions  and 
representations  of  the  points  to  which  the  alleged  contradiction 
pertains.  The  in-evidence  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, patent  to  the  eye  of  faith  and  of  unperverted  or  spirit- 
ually illuminated  reason,  will  stop  all  that  tampering  with  the 
plain  averments  of  Scripture,  which  is  known  as  Rationalism. 

Our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  time  to  hasten  to 
a  close.  Our  specific  object  has  been,  not  to  treat  with  any 
mijiuteness  of  Mr  Hansel's  book  as  a  whole,  but  of  that  theory 
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which  constitutes  its  novelty  and  peculiarity,  and  which  it  is 
specially  framed  to  commend  to  public  acceptance.  We  do  not 
wish  to  disparage  the  work  in  other  respects.  It  has  excel- 
lences which  have  not  been  exaggerated  by  its  warmest  admirers. 
The  notes  in  the  appendix  constitute  a  thesaurus  of  choice 
extracts  from  the  great  masters  of  the  different  schools  of 
philosophy  and  theology,  such  as  no  mere  philosophic  pedant 
could  have  gathered.  These  alone  are  worth  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  volume.  The  Lectures  themselves  withal,  abound 
with  observations  at  once  just  and  profound  in  regard  to  the 
virus  of  Rationalism,  whether  it  be  intuitional,  logical,  or  sen- 
timental. Many  things  said  in  accordance  with,  and  in  support 
of  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Faith  and  Reason  recog- 
nised by  the  church,  are  said  with  a  precision,  force,  and 
beauty,  such  as  cannot  be  found  in  writers  of  less  scholarship, 
culture,  and  philosophic  insight.  These  features  of  the  work 
impart  to  it  a  high  and  permanent  value.  But  these  do  noC 
constitute  the  feature, — the  differentia  of  the  book.  This  con- 
sists in  its  new  psychological  method  of  annihilating  Ration- 
alism. Along  with  much  that  is  true,  it  seems  to  us  to  contain 
a  false  and  pestilent  element,  the  exposure  of  which  is  import- 
ant, just  in  proportion  to  the  great  power  and  plausibility  with 
which  it  is  presented  and  enforced. 

We  fully  appreciate  the  triumphant  exposure  which  these 
giant  metaphysicians  have  made  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Un- 
conditioned :  we  mean  that  philosophy  or  theology,  which  from 
some  postulate,  true  or  false,  in  regard  to  the  primum  ens,  un- 
dertakes to  evolve  the  whole  process  of  being,  becoming,  and 
knowing  all  forms  of  existence,  God,  man,  and  nature,  and  all 
systems  of  philosophy  and  religion.  From  all  such  "  intel- 
lectual intuitions,"  whether  transcending  or  transcended  by  con- 
sciousness, and  their  correspondent  monster  systems  of  ontology 
and  metaphysics,  we  pray  to  be  delivered,  and  we  devoutly 
hail  our  deliverers.  But  it  sometimes  happens,  that  physicians 
who  combat  malaria  or  contagion  most  effectively,  themselves 
inhale  the  poison  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  And  all  the 
more  so,  if  they  employ  the  poison  to  counterwork  itself  It  is 
one  thing  to  deny  the  competency  of  human  reason  to  spin  out 
a  trustworthy  system  of  theology  from  its  innate  and  unrege- 
nerate  intuitions  ;  another,  to  maintain  such  incompetency  of 
human  reason  on  the  ground  that  its  normal  intuitions,  in  their 
best  and  purest  estate,  with  regard  to  the  Infinite  and  Eternal, 
are  a  chaos  of  absurdities  and  contradictions,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  Infinite  God  cannot,  even  partially,  be  an  object  of 
thought.  This,  to  be  sure,  undermines  Rationalism.  But  it 
does  more.  And  it  does  too  much.  It  renders  the  possibility 
of  faith  itself  even,  problematical,  to  say  no  more.     When  wd 
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see  Hamilton  shattering  to  fragments  the  proud  fabric  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned,  we  rejoice.  But  when  he 
tells  us,  that  the  Philosophies  of  the  Conditioned  and  Uucondi- 
tioned  "  both  agree  that  the  knowledge  of  Nothing  is  the  prin- 
ciple or  result  of  all  true  philosophy,''  this  is  more  than  we 
desiderate.  It  is  too  much  alike  for  our  Reason  and  our  Faith. 
A  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  types  of  Rationalism 
originating  with  the  modern  transcendental  and  pantheistic 
philosophy,  is  that  they  attenuate  and  undermine  the  truth,  by 
overstating  it,  and  weaken  faith  by  overdoing  it.  They  accept 
Christian  doctrine  in  a  generous  breadth,  so  far  exceeding  the 
reality,  that  it  must  be  battered  down  to  a  thin  film  before  it  can 
expand  to  these  vast  dimensions.  Of  course,  the  pantheist  can 
simulate  and  intensify  the  vocabulary  of  the  highest  orthodoxy 
in  regard  to  the  divine  foreordination  and  in-working  in  Nature, 
Providence,  and  Grace ;  the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  and  Atone- 
ment. And  in  using  such  phrase  he  means  so  much  more  than 
the  truth  as  to  nullify  it.  We  meet  with  those  known  as  scep- 
tics and  rationalists,  who  astound  us  by  the  gracious  announce- 
ment of  their  belief,  not  only  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
ture writers,  but  of  all,  or  of  the  more  eminent  Christians  and 
sages  of  every  age  and  nation — a  volatile  scheme,  which  now 
evaporates  into  the  most  super-sublimated  mysticism,  and  now 
condenses  into  the  most  icy  rationalism — but  in  either  case 
destroys  the  proper  divine  inspiration  and  objective  truth  and 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  So  we  have  those  who  im- 
pugn rationalism  by  invalidating  reason  to  an  extent  incon- 
sistent not  only  with  rationalism,  but  with  faith  itself  We 
hear  of  the  relentless  adversaries  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
all  at  once,  not  only  retracting  their  opposition  to  creeds,  but 
*'  ready  to  accept  as  many  as  are  offered  them"  by  virtue  of  a 
"  chemistry  of  thought,"  which  melts  them  all  into  each  other, 
by  melting  them  away  to  nothing.  The  principles  of  this 
"  Broad  Church''  school  we  cannot  sanction,  even  when  ad- 
vanced by  men  having  no  communion  with  it,  and  for  the 
worthiest  ends — as  we  understand  to  be  true  of  Mr  Mansel. 


Aet.  III. — Didymus  of  Alexandria.^ 

The  mind  that  is  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  when  it 
surveys  the  world's  mysterious  history,  discovers,  not  an  aim- 

*  This  paper,  written  by  Semisch,  the  well-known  author  of  the  monography 
on  Justin  Martyr,  is  extracted  from  Piper's  Evangelischer  Kalender.—Ev. 
B.  ^  F.  E.  R. 
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less  unprogressive  rotation  of  events,  but  an  advancing  de- 
velopment of  the  race,  v^^hich,  though  it  may  seem  tedious,  is 
steady  in  its  onward  march.  To  such  a  mind  it  is  perplexing 
to  observe  how  whole  nations  will  sometimes,  after  periods  of 
great  and  fruitful  intellectual  activity,  be  thrown  back  into 
the  very  childhood  of  art  and  culture.  The  dismay  produced 
by  the  sight  of  such  reverses  is  felt  with  especial  acuteness  in 
the  case  of  nations  which,  once  great  and  glorious  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,  fall  as  Babylon  fell  when  her  excellency  was  cast 
down  to  hell,  or  as  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum  fell  when  the 
Lord  fulminated  against-  them  a  judgment  more  intolerable 
than  that  of  Sodom.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Dioceses 
which  encompassed  the  Mediterranean  lay  in  beauty  like  the 
garden  of  God,  diffusing  the  fragrance  of  Christian  knowledge, 
purity,  love.  What  are  they  now  ?  Where  is  now  the  pearly 
girdle  of  the  inland  sea,  the  seat  of  infant  Christianity  and  of 
the  early  Church  ?  Alas  !  where  formerly  the  eye  was  greeted 
with  an  unbroken  array  of  flourishing  churches,  nothing  is 
now  to  be  seen  except  a  few  straggling  Christian  communities, 
dispersed  over  a  scene  of  barbarism,  which  strives  to  conceal 
its  hideousness  under  a  flimsy  show  of  civilisation  ;  the  splen- 
dour of  episcopal  sees  exchanged  for  the  poverty  of  humble 
villages  and  the  solitude  of  weatherbeaten  ruins,  whose  very 
names  are  forgotten  ;  the  pomp  of  cultivated  nature  indolently 
abandoned  to  the  wilderness ;  the  population  melted  away 
under  the  baneful  dominion  of  the  crescent ;  the  order  and 
security  of  civil  society  hastening  to  ruin  under  the  same 
curse  ;  here  and  there  perhaps  a  swelling  bud  heralding  an 
approaching  spring,  but  hindered  by  the  ungenial  climate 
from  advancing  to  maturity.  These  are  the  judgments  of 
God's  avenging  love,  which,  having  long  and  patiently  held 
forth  the  offer  of  its  heavenly  benefits  in  all  their  amplitude, 
is  at  length  aroused  to  vengeance,  and  punishes  the  contem- 
plated rejection  of  them  by  withdrawing  even  those  common 
mercies  which  men  may  in  a  certain  sense  claim  as  their  own. 
Asia-Minor,  Palestine,  Alexandria,  how  highly  were  they 
exalted  !  But  their  candlestick  was  removed  out  of  its  place 
because  they  left  their  first  love  ;  because,  seduced  by  secu- 
larity  and  luxury,  they  forgot  the  pearl  of  great  price  ;  because, 
instead  of  cherishing  faith  and  love,  the  life  and  substance  of 
Christianity,  they  gratified  a  vain  and  subtle  intellect  in  hair- 
splitting controversies  respecting  doctrinal  mysteries  ;  because, 
instead  of  honouring  and  blessing  their  faithful  teachers,  they 
despised  and  anathematised  them.  Having  inwardly  aposta- 
tised from  the  Son  of  Man,  they  were  given  over  for  a  prey  to 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Church, 

The  Catechetio  School  of  Alexandria,  as  it  was  designated, 
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had  flourished  for  more  than  two  centuries  as  the  nursery  of 
a  Christian  and  believing  philosophy.  From  it  as  from  a 
fountain  a  stream  of  intellectual  life  diffused  itself  over  the 
Church.  Its  influence  vras  felt  in  a  narrower  and  more  ex- 
tensive sphere.  In  the  former  it  conducted  to  the  faith  men 
of  cultivated  intellect  among  the  heathen,  who  were  inquiring 
after  salvation,  and  educated  young  Christians  of  ability  for  the 
service  of  the  Church.  In  the  latter  it  promoted  throughout  the 
Church  at  large  a  deeper  and  more  intelligent  acquaintance 
with  Scripture,  and  a  scientific  apprehension  of  Christianity, 
investigated  in  its  ultimate  grounds  and  digested  into  a  living 
comprehensive  system  ;  it  gave  assistance  to  the  Church  in 
appropriating  the  literary  treasures  and  intellectual  culture  of 
antiquity,  and  accommodating  them  to  the  ends  of  the  gospel ; 
and,  in  general,  it  promoted  a  higher  and  more  refined  contem- 
plation of  the  universe,  so  as  to  represent  the  harmonious 
unity  of  knowledge  and  life.  The  decay  of  this  school  after 
the  expiry  of  the  fourth  century,  was  one  of  the  events  which 
gave  warning  and  token  of  that  general  corruption  of  the 
Oriental  Church  which  first  delivered  her  over — already  suf- 
fering from  internal  division,  entangled  in  the  meshes  of 
monachism,  and  hide-bound  in  a  system  of  lifeless  formulas — 
to  a  self-imposed  spiritual  slavery,  and  then,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, subjected  her  to  the  external  bondage  of  Islam.  The 
Church's  corruption,  and  the  effects  which  flowed  from  it,  are 
therefore  naturally  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  life  and 
labours  of  Didymus,  the  last  teacher  of  note  in  the  Alexandrian 
school. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  one  in  which  we  may 
trace  the  special  providence  which  watches  over  the  Church, 
that  a  deep  obscurity  often  invests  the  outward  life  of  those 
of  her  teachers  who  stood  forth  most  prominently  in  their  day. 
The  information  we  possess  respecting  Didymus  is  very  scanty. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for  in  his  case,  since  his  life  flowed 
on  with  few  vicissitudes  in  the  tranquil  round  of  learning  and 
teaching.  According  to  a  highly  probable  calculation,  his 
birth  took  place  a.d.  309,  in  the  trying  time  of  the  Church's 
last  decisive  conflict  with  the  imperial  power  of  heathen  Rome. 
He  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  have  received  at  his  birth  the 
baptism  of  blood  for  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord.  Antiquity  surnamed  him  ''  the  Blind,'*  because  he  lost 
his  eyesight  when'he  was  no  more  than  four  or  five  years  of 
age,  and  still  incapable  of  acquiring  the  elements  of  education. 
But,  like  many  other  fathers  of  eminence — like  Justin  and 
Augustine — he  from  his  childhood  burned  with  an  irrepressi- 
ble thirst  for  knowledge.  He  was  often  overheard  praying 
that  God  would  vouchsafe  to  him  not  natural  vision,  but  the 
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illumination  of  the  heart.  As  it  generally  happens,  that  when 
one  sense  is  lost  the  others  afford  a  steadier  and  stronger  light, 
his  mind,  which  was  richly  endowed  by  nature,  developed  its 
resources  with  such  rapid  and  gratifying  progress,  that  he  not 
only  excelled  all  his  fellows  in  facility  of  apprehension,  in 
retentiveness  of  memory,  in  solidity  of  judgment,  but  soon 
amassed  an  immense  treasure  of  divine  and  human  knowledge, 
and  attained  to  celebrity  as  the  master  of  all  the  learning  of 
the  age,  even  in  those  departments  which  might  seem  least 
accessible  to  one  for  whom  a  main  avenue  of  knowledge  was 
shut.  The  ear  supplied  the  eye's  lack  of  service ;  or,  as  his 
contemporaries  said,  "  God  gave  him  the  eyes  of  the  soul  in- 
stead of  the  eyes  of  the  body."  Letters,  names,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, everything  which  could  be  known  by  the  touch,  he  learnt 
with  the  assistance  of  tables  on  which  the  lines  were  traced. 
In  the  schools,  probably  of  Alexandria,  he  acquired  the  know- 
ledge of  the  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  Turning  from 
these  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  he  mastered,  with  equal  ra- 
pidity, dialectics,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  music, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  solve  the  most  difficult  mathematical 
problems,  and  came  behind  none  in  intellectual  adroitness 
and  readiness.  He  would  meditate  on  divine  things  whole 
days,  and  far  into  the  night.  As  soon  as  the  schools  were 
closed,  he  caused  some  one  read  to  him ;  and,  if  the  reader 
dropped  asleep  through  fatigue,  he  ruminated  on  what  he  had 
heard,  or  repeated  it  from  memory,  so  that  he  seemed  not  so 
much  to  have  listened  to  what  was  read,  as  to  have  tran- 
scribed it  on  the  tablets  of  his  mind.  Following  the  tendency 
characteristic  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  he  occupied  himself 
principally  with  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  It  was  his 
daily  bread  by  which  he  lived,  the  home  of  his  soul  in  which 
his  heart  and  understanding  found  repose.  Whole  books  and 
innumerable  texts  he  could  repeat  word  for  word.  Nor  was 
it  only  the  words  and  substance  of  the  sacred  text  that  were 
present  to  his  mind ;  he  could  give  an  account  of  the  various 
readings,  and  the  diversities  which  occurred  in  the  transla- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament.  Himself  a  wonder  to  all,  he  was 
called  by  the  grace  of  God  to  be  a  spiritual  guide  to  thou- 
sands. The  great  Athanasius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in- 
vested him  with  the  office  of  catechist  in  that  city,  and  it  is 
reported,  with  every  appearance  of  truth,  that  this  took  place 
in  the  year  335,  when  he  was  not  more  than  twenty-six  years 
of  age.  For  more  than  half  a  century  he  continued  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  that  influential  situation,  labouring  with 
unbroken  energy  till  his  death  in  S95  ;  at  one  time  with  the 
living  voice  addressing  crowds  of  eager  students,  again  dic- 
tating to  amanuenses  in  his  quiet  retreat.     To  learn  and  to 
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labour  for  others  was  his  very  life.  Strangers  flocked  to  the 
city  to  see  and  to  Lear  the  man  whose  fame  was  so  great ; 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  Latins,  and  all  alike  received  an  affection- 
ate welcome.  No  question  submitted  to  him  was  dismissed 
without  a  response  ;  and  many  of  his  writings  were  composed 
in  compliance  with  the  requests  of  visitors.  Those  who  had 
studied  under  him  were  proud  to  call  him  their  master.  Of 
the  more  famous  church-fathers,  Palladius,  Evagrius,  Isodore, 
Rufinus,  Jerome,  sat  at  his  feet.  These  marvellous  efifects 
were  doubtless  owing  in  great  part  to  the  instructiveness  of 
the  very  presence  of  a  man  who,  notwithstanding  his  blind- 
ness, had  attained  a  culture  so  extensive.  Much  was  due  also 
to  the  stimulating  power  of  his  oral  teaching,  which,  altogether 
devoid  of  such  thoughts  and  expressions  as  serve  only  to  con- 
fuse the  hearer,  was  felt  to  be  the  utterance  of  his  inmost  life, 
and  kindled  a  glow  in  every  breast,  alluring  by  its  thoughtful 
simplicity,  its  deep  knowledge  of  Scripture,  its  dialectical  skill, 
whether  in  the  establishment  of  truth  or  confutation  of  error. 
Contemporaries  themselves  felt  that  his  writings  furnished  an 
imperfect  representation  of  the  power  which  made  itself  felt 
in  his  oral  instructions.  Rufinus  relates  that  his  literary  pro- 
ductions were  held,  indeed,  in  general  esteem,  but  his  living 
discourse  left  a  far  deeper  impression  of  loveliness  and  a  cer- 
tain divine  majesty.  Didymus  was  one  of  those  who  owe 
what  they  are  to  their  personality.  It  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  he  was  not  a  man  of  creative  genius.  In  the  great 
Origen  he  revered  the  Sun,  whence  his  theology  derived  its 
light  and  colour.  He  has  been  denominated  aptly,  and  with 
truth,  the  last  faithful  follower  of  that  illustrious  Alexan- 
drian. 

Taking  his  stand  on  the  fundamental  idea  of  Origenism,  his 
aim  was  to  cast  it  into  the  mould  of  the  orthodoxy  of  his  age, 
and  employ  it  in  the  interest  of  the  church  ;  and  in  him  the 
pious  mind  of  his  deceased  master  so  entirely  transformed  it- 
self into  this  type  of  orthodox  thought,  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  explaining  the  feelings  of  mistrust  with  which  many 
regarded  Origen,  as  arising  solely  from  their  inability  to  com- 
prehend his  ideas.  In  this  respect,  his  writings  furnish  im- 
portant assistance  in  the  development  of  the  later  Alexandrian 
doctrine,  and  of  the  mystical  theology,  as  this  presents  itself  in 
the  writings  of  Pseudo-Dionysius.  But  notwithstanding  his 
avowed  attachment  to  Origen,  his  thinking,  in  its  essential 
elements,  sprang  from  the  common  sentiment  and  life  of  the 
Church ;  and,  accordingly,  his  Polemical  efforts  were  all  put 
forth  in  the  defence  of  her  dogma.  Her  chief  enemies  in  that 
age  were  the  Arians  and  Manicheans,  of  whom  the  former,  in 
an  ignorant  zeal  for  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence,  sought  to 
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reduce  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  in  whom  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  dwelleth  bodily,  to  the  level  of  the  hybrid  creature- 
gods  of  the  heathen  mythology  ;  the  latter,  by  their  doctrine  of 
the  natural  necessity  of  evil,  undermined  the  foundations  of 
morality.  His  polemics  were  directed  against  them  both,  and 
that  not  merely  in  elaborate  works,  but  in  fugitive  pieces, 
by  the  publication  of  which,  as  occasion  demanded,  he  was 
ever  ready  to  administer  against  them  a  vigorous  stroke.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  he  deemed  of  supreme  religious 
importance.  From  the  Trinity  "  cometh  all  salvation.  The 
Father  calleth  us  to  the  adoption  of  sons.  The  only-begotten 
Son  hath  saluted  us  as  sons,  and  given  us  warrant  to  call  God 
our  Father.  The  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  the  regenerate,  re- 
deemeth  them  from  death  and  sin.'"  Since  regeneration, 
which  is  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  supreme  blessing 
of  Christianity,  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
denial  that  the  Spirit  is  the  same  in  substance  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  very  God  of  very  God,  is  the  greatest  sin  a  man 
may  commit,  and  one  for  which  there  is  no  forgiveness.  Now 
it  is  evident  that  the  same  sin  may  be  committed,  the  same 
denial  may  be  made,  respecting  the  Father  and  the  Son,  so 
that  it  behoves  us  to  exercise  the  greatest  caution,  lest  we  fall 
into  error  in  our  investigations  respecting  these  divine  per- 
sons. 

To  the  Arians,  Didymus  proved  a  most  formidable  anta- 
gonist, because  uniting  as  he  did  Platonic  wisdom  to  skill  in 
the  dialectics  of  Aristotle,  he  was  able  to  turn  their  favourite 
weapons  against  themselves.  The  orthodoxy  thus  signally 
displayed  in  the  article  of  the  Trinity  was  afterwards  imputed 
to  him  as  a  special  honour  by  those  who  accused  him  of 
heresy.  But  as  in  the  heat  of  combat,  words  and  ideas  often 
fly  beyond  the  mark,  thus  it  happened  in  the  case  of  Didymus 
notwithstanding  his  good  intentions.  The  Manicheans,  hav- 
ing, like  all  the  Gnostic  sects,  insisted  on  a  fantastic  disruption 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  New,  and  rejected  the  former 
as  the  working  of  the  evil  principle,  Didymus  went  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  denied  that  the  veil  which  was  over  the 
countenance  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  is  any  ground  for 
believing  that  the  faithful  under  the  New  Testament  occupy 
a  position  of  superiority  to  those  ancient  saints  as  members  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  "  How  can  Abraham  be  regarded  as 
inferior, — Abraham  who  beheld  God,  and  in  whose  bosom  all 
rest  who  fall  asleep  after  Christ  ?  How  can  Moses  and  Elias 
be  regarded  as  inferior,  who  appeared  to  the  Lord  in  the  radi- 
ance of  the  transfiguration,  since  they  even  saw  him  who  was 
born  of  the  virgin  ?"  We  find  instances  also  in  which  mis- 
chievous elements,  derived  from  the  erroneous  system  he  is 
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assailing,  insinuate  themselves  into  his  own  views.  Thus,  for 
example,  while  he  does  not  doubt  that  marriage,  though  it 
was  not  without  spot  under  the  Old  Testament,  is  now  spot- 
less and  undefiled  under  the  gospel,  because  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God  has  made  an  end  of  all  sin  ;  nevertheless,  he 
holds  that  there  is  something  divine  in  celibacy,  and  that 
marriage,  although  in  itself  no  sin,  may  still  be  described  as 
comparatively  sinful.  It  appears  to  him  to  be  sin  in  relation 
to  the  higher,  purer,  state  of  celibacy. 

As  an  Expositor  of  Scripture  Didymus  enjoyed  the  highest 
renown  among  his  contemporaries.  He  composed  comment- 
aries on  almost  all  the  sacred  books  ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  some  considerable  fragments,  especially  from  the  comment- 
aries on  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  John,  and  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
these  works  are  now  utterly  lost  Highly  as  he  valued  secular 
learning — the  use  of  which  he  justified  by  the  example  of  Moses, 
who  was  trained  up  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
of  Daniel,  who  was  reported  to  have  excelled  in  the  Chaldean 
philosophy — and  thoroughly  accomplished  as  he  was  in  meta- 
physical inquiry  and  the  art  of  scholastic  argumentation,  the 
Bible  was  ever  esteemed  by  him  as  at  once  the  foundation  and 
the  source  of  all  theology.  His  writings,- especially  those  on 
the  Trinity  and  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  contain  an  ingeniously 
woven  tissue  of  innumerable  texts  of  Scripture,  by  which  he 
seeks  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  dogma  under  considera- 
tion, even  to  its  minutest  details.  They  edify,  not  so  much 
by  aiming  expressly  and  ostensibly  at  awakening  pious  feel- 
ings, as  by  the  breath  of  deep  love  which  pervades  the  whole, 
like  a  salutation  from  the  heavenly  world,  enlivening  and 
fructifying  the  driest  speculations. 

In  another  respect  also,  he  followed  the  stream  of  the  Alex- 
andrian theology.  While  not  indifferent  to  the  obvious  and 
proper  sense  of  Scripture,  as  it  may  be  determined  by  the 
literal  terms,  the  contexts,  and  historical  bearings  of  the  pas- 
sage, he  made  it  his  chief  endeavour  to  bring  to  light  the  mys- 
tical sense  which  was  supposed  to  lurk  within  it.  In  every 
sentence  of  the  Psalms  he  beholds  the  countenance  of  Christ 
under  a  prophetical  veil.  "  The  tree  by  the  rivers  of  waters,'^ 
in  the  first  Psalm,  is  the  knowledge  of  God ;  its  "  fruit,''  the 
mystical  or  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture.  The  *'  leaves,"  which 
conceal  the  fruit,  signify  the  expressions  that  are  intelligible 
to  every  reader ;  and  these,  besides  their  primary  design  of 
concealing  the  fruit,  serve  for  spiritual  nutriment  to  the  sim- 
ple. To  understand  the  Scripture  everywhere,  according  to 
the  literal  sense,  appears  to  him  to  be  absurd.  In  Psalm 
xxxv.  10,  for  example,  ''  All  my  bones  shall  say.  Lord,  who  is 
like  unto  thee,''  the  bones  which  are  to  praise  God,  and  to 
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testify  that  no  creature  is  like  Him,  are  not  the  bones  of  the 
outward  man,  but  of  the  soul — its  spiritual  powers  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  orthodox  faith.  Even  in  those  places  where 
the  Scriptures  treat  of  articles  of  faith,  it  is  evident,  he  thinks, 
that  there  must  often  be  a  double  sense.  When  the  Saviour, 
for  example,  declares  that  the  Father  is  greater  than  he,  this 
shews  the  sameness  of  his  divine  nature  with  the  essence  of 
the  Father,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  subordination  to  the 
Father,  with  respect  to  his  human  nature.  Didymus,  for  the 
most  part,  holds  to  the  literal  sense  in  the  exposition  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  when  he  is  refuting  opponents  by  testi- 
monies of  Scripture  to  which  they  themselves  appealed.  His 
penetration,  which  was  often  eagle-eyed,  was  apt  to  discover 
resemblances  between  things  the  most  diverse,  and,  in  hand- 
ling Old  Testament  texts,  was  apt  to  grope  about  till  it  came 
upon  those  golden  veins  of  Messianic  prophecy  which  were 
assumed  beforehand,  to  be  everywhere  present.  Thus  the 
simplest  letters  of  Scripture  became  hieroglyphics,  from  which, 
with  the  divining  rod  of  Rabbinical  alchemy,  he  laboured  to 
draw  forth  the  most  various  ideas  and  mysteries.  He  infers, 
for  example,  the  irreproachable  morals  of  Judas,  before  his 
call  to  the  apostleship,  from  the  fact  that  Jesus  sent  out  the 
twelve  "  like  sheep  among  wolves."  In  like  manner,  expound- 
ing Psalm  Ixxxix.  48,  "  Who  is  he  that  liveth  and  shall  not 
see  death  ? ''  his  attention  is  attracted  by  the  interrogation, 
"  Who  V  This  leads  him  to  make  the  following  distinctions  : 
— '*  The  word  Who,  denotes,  in  the  Scripture,  sometimes  an 
inquiry,  as  in  the  text,  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the 
Lord  ?  Sometimes  it  denotes  what  is  extraordinary,  as  when 
it  is  said,  Who  is  that  faithful  and  wise  servant  ?  Or  what  is 
impossible,  as,  Who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?  Some- 
times it  denotes  that  a  thing  is  regarded  with  contempt,  as, 
If  God  be  for  us  who  can  be  against  us  V  This  sort  of  play- 
ing on  words  was  to  the  taste  of  the  age.  Of  course  it  often 
led  to  the  intrusion  of  human  fancies,  ingenious,  perhaps,  but 
arbitrary  and  trifling,  into  the  very  Word  of  God  ;  it  led  men 
also  to  neglect  the  difference  between  the  adumbrations  of 
truth  delivered  under  the  ancient  preparatory  dispensation, 
and  the  clear  revelations  now  delivered  since  the  accomplish- 
ment of  redemption  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  not  less  fre- 
quently originated  in  a  profound  perception  of  the  exuberance 
of  truth  in  the  divine  Word,  and  the  unity  of  the  two  dispen- 
sations. A  large  share  of  the  respect  which  the  age  paid  to 
the  talents  of  Didymus  for  exposition,  was  due  to  his  skill  in 
the  management  of  allegory,  especially  since  he  kept  it  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  track  of  approved  doctrine.  He  had  him- 
self a  vivid  consciousness  of  this.     *'  Many,"  he  said,  "  have 
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undertaken  to  interpret  the  Scripture,  but  all  do  not  discourse 
well !  For  they  are  few  who  have  received  from  God  the  ne- 
cessary gifts ;  on  the  part  of  many  there  is  nothing  but  bab- 
bling and  trifling.  The  Word  cannot  be  salutary  and  power- 
ful in  the  soul  of  the  heterodox/' 

From  allusions  in  the  Work  of  the  Trinity,  it  would  appear 
that  Didymus  was  married  and  had  a  family.  But  his  prin- 
ciples made  him  favourable  to  the  ascetic  life,  and  latterly  he 
completely  abandoned  himself  to  it,  although  he  did  not  go  so 
far  as  to  assume  the  obligations  of  the  monastic  profession. 
His  stringency  of  life  won  for  him  the  special  veneration  of 
the  Egyptian  monks,  and  led  the  admiring  age  to  surround 
his  head  with  the  halo  of  a  worker  of  miracles.  When  St 
Anthony,  the  father  of  monachism,  made  his  appearance  in 
Alexandria,  like  one  who  had  dropped  from  heaven,  to  re- 
sist the  rapid  spread  of  Arianism,  he  honoured  Didymus  with 
a  thrice-repeated  visit,  and  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  him 
these  words : — "  Let  it  not  distress  thee,  Didymus,  that  thoii 
hast  been  deprived  of  the  eyes  of  the  body.  Thou  lackest  the 
eyes  which  are  possessed  by  us  in  common  with  flies,  moths, 
and  other  contemptible  insects ;  but  rejoice  that  thou  hast 
eyes  like  the  angels — eyes  whereby  God  is  seen  and  his  light 
is  enjoyed.'"  On  one  occasion,  when  Julian  threatened  the 
Church  with  new  persecutions,  Didymus,  unable  to  eat  bread, 
and  oppressed  with  anxiety,  sat  on  his  chair  till  the  night  was 
far  advanced.  As  he  prayed,  he  fell  asleep.  Suddenly,  in  a 
vision,  he  beheld  horsemen  mounted  on  white  steeds  flying 
through  the  air,  and  heard  them  proclaiming,  This  day,  at  the 
seventh  hour,  Julian  died  ;  carry  the  tidings  to  Bishop  Athan- 
asius.  He  took  note  of  the  day  and  hour  ;  and  it  fell  out  as 
he  had  seen. 

So  long  as  Didymus  lived,  no  one  entertained  a  suspicion  ol 
his  orthodoxy ;  and  his  relation  to  Origen  was  as  far  from 
causing  any  abatement  of  his  renown  in  the  Church,  as  he  was 
far  from  affecting  to  conceal  it.  Jerome  was  the  first  to  aflSx 
the  stigma  of  heresy,  and  he  did  it  after  his  own  hateful  fashion, 
ere  the  grave  was  well  closed  on  the  object  of  his  enmity.  He 
had  once,  on  the  occasion  of  a  passing  visit  to  Alexandria, 
attended  the  lectures  of  Didymus  for  thirty  days.  The  uni- 
versal applause  in  which  the  revered  teacher  lived  ;  the  ampli- 
tude of  his  knowledge  ;  his  serene,  gentle  spirit,  intent  on  the 
Highest,  yet  accessible  to  every  human  sympathy,  arrested 
even  Jerome.  Scarcely  could  he  find  words  thenceforward  to 
sound  the  praises  of  the  wonderful  old  man.  He  praised  him 
not  only  as  the  most  cultivated  man  of  his  age,  and  as  an 
apostolical  man  in  the  gravity  of  his  views,  and  the  simplicity 
of  his  teaching,  but  was  disposed  to  compare  him  to  the  seers 
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of  the  Old  Testament,  on  account  of  the  profound  reach  of  his 
Biblical  expositions.  Didymus,  he  said,  had  exhibited  to  the 
world  the  manner  of  the  ancient  prophets  ;  he  had  beheld  with 
the  eye  of  the  Bride  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  yea  with  the  eyes 
which  Christ  commands  to  be  lifted  up  to  see  the  fields  ripe 
unto  harvest ; — so  that  he  might  well  be  named  the  Seer. 
Jerome  professed  the  desire  that  other  learned  men  of  the 
Latin  church  should,  with  himself,  participate  in  the  eloquent 
Alexandrian's  stores  of  erudition  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  trans- 
lated into  Latin  the  work  on  the  Holy  Spirit. 

But  Jerome  had  an  idol  to  which  he  ruthlessly  sacrificed  the 
holiest  feelings,  and  for  which  he  set  at  naught  the  weightiest 
obligations.  It  was  the  fame  of  unspotted  orthodoxy, — the 
ambition  to  stand  always  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  main- 
tained and  defended  whatsoever  the  age  deemed  sacred.  He 
was  at  bottom  of  a  character  changeful  and  shallow, — a  world- 
ling in  the  monk's  hood.  Accordingly,  when  the  controversy 
arose  about  the  orthodoxy  of  Origen,  and  in  the  course  of  it 
notice  began  to  be  taken  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
the  Origenistic  Didymus,  he  permitted  no  feeling  of  pious  gra- 
titude to  restrain  him  from  a  fierce  attack  on  the  man  whom 
he  had  exalted  almost  to  heaven.  He  would  not  even  yet 
deny,  indeed,  that  Didymus  was  a  scholar  of  rare  erudition, 
and  orthodox  in  the  article  of  the  Trinity.  But  he  would  not 
tolerate  even  so  great  a  master  when  he  defended  as  pious  and 
catholic  what  all  the  Church  rejected.  "Manifest  defender  of 
Origen,"  that  was  the  cry.  The  reproach,  it  must  be  allowed, 
was  so  far  founded  on  truth,  that  Didymus,  besides  inheriting 
Origen's  enthusiasm  for  liberal  and  scientific  research,  and  the 
leading  principles  of  his  theology,  embraced  also  some  of  his 
cherished  unscriptural  opinions.  The  philosophical  theory  of 
the  pre-mundane  existence  of  souls,  according  to  which  the 
earth  is  for  them  only  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  that  the  body  is 
a  prison,  and  which  explains  the  early  death  of  some  children, 
by  supposing  that  in  their  prior  state  their  sins  were  less 
aggravated  than  the  most,  and  required  that  they  should  do 
little  more  than  touch  the  prison  of  the  body ;  the  doctrine 
that  Christ,  as  the  Saviour  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  died  not 
only  for  sinful  men,  but  for  all  intelligent  spirits  ;  the  doctrine 
of  a  universal  recovery  of  all  fallen  creatures,  not  excluding 
Satan  himself: — these  hypotheses  conduct  into  the  very  centre 
of  the  Origenistic  conception  of  human  freedom  and  universal 
redemption.  But  in  the  writings  of  Didymus,  and  probably 
also  in  his  public  lectures,  these  errors  were  not  permitted  to 
obtrude  themselves  into  offensive  prominence ;  in  this  point, 
too,  he  was  careful  to  follow  the  example  of  his  teacher.  For 
more  than  a  hundred  years  the  splendour  of  his  reputation 
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resisted  all  the  attempts  to  render  him  suspected.  No  one 
would  disturb  in  his  grave  one  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  peace 
with  the  Church.  It  was  reserved  for  the  blind  zeal  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  I.,  who  handled  the  question  of  soundness 
in  the  faith  as  an  affair  of  the  State,  to  involve  Didymus  in 
the  condemnation  which  had  ceen  pronounced  against  Origen. 
Sentence  to  that  effect  was  passed  by  the  provincial  synod  of 
Constantinople  in  544 ;  it  was  renewed  by  Martin  I.,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  in  649,  and  afterwards  by  the  oecumenical  synods  of 
the  Greek  church. 

Thus  the  darling  of  his  own  age  found  a  place  in  succeeding 
times  in  the  catalogue  of  heretics.  The  inevitable  result  of 
this  anathema  was  to  suppress  the  memory  of  the  man  and  his 
achievements.  Writings  that  were  abhorred  or  suspected  by 
all  the  stricter  sort  could  not  fail  to  disappear,  for  no  one  read 
or  transcribed  them.  It  is  matter  for  grateful  astonishment 
that  so  many  have  been  preserved  to  our  times,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part.  But  the  ecclesiastical  heaven  of  a  Jerome,  or  a 
Justinian,  is  not  the  heaven  of  that  Redeemer  who  will  not 
quench  the  smoking  flax.  The  services  of  Didymus  in  the 
domain  of  theological  science,  and  his  devout  faith  ever 
grounded  on  the  Divine  word  in  the  Scriptures,  are  not  these 
sufiicient  to  cast  into  the  shade  his  occasional  aberrations  in 
doctrine  ?  Those  ages  of  the  church  were  never  the  best  in 
which  a  Christian's  worth  was  measured  solely  by  the  recog- 
nised doctrinal  formulas,  and  heaven  was  opened  and  shut 
according  to  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  their  definitions, 
without  respect  to  his  having  lived  in  personal  communion 
with  the  Lord,  and  given  evidence  of  faith  by  the  purity  and 
constancy  of  a  regenerate  life.  So  long  as  the  evangelical 
Church,  besides  cherishing  a  Scriptural  faith  and  life,  continues 
to  cultivate  the  science  of  a  believing  theology,  she  will  have 
cause  still  to  concede  to  Didymus  the  place  she  occupies  in  her 
cloud  of  examples  and  witnesses  to  the  truth. 


Art.  IV. —  Vinet's  History  of  Preaching  among  the  French 
Reformed  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Histoire  de  la  Predication  Parmi  les  Reformer  de  France  au 
dix  septieme  Siecle.  Par  A.  Vinet.  Paris,  1861.  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  174. 

This  volume  is  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered 
by  the  late  distinguished  Professor  Vinet,  to  the  theological 
students  of  Lausanne,  during  the  winters  of  1842  and  1843. 
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It  consists  of  biographical  notices  of  ten  of  the  most  celebrated 
French  preachers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  full  analyses 
of  about  fifty  of  their  sermons. 

In  exhuming  these  great  masters  from  the  unmerited  neglect 
into  which  they  had  fallen,  M.  Vinet  has  rendered  a  great 
service,  not  only  to  theological  literature,  but  to  the  public  at 
large.     In  his  preface  he  says — 

*'  The  study  of  these  preachers  does  not  ofifer  a  merely  historical 
interest.  In  going  back  to  them  we  find  the  source  of  many  forms 
and  ideas  which  have  become  common  property.  They  give  us  good 
lessons  and  examples.  Many  of  them  may  be  read  for  edification  ; 
and,  excepting  the  language,  they  are  but  little  behind  the  times. 
There  is  something  fresh  and  manly  in  the  purity  and  solidity  of 
their  doctrine,  while,  in  the  sermons  of  the  preachers  who  came  a 
century  later,  we  find  only  the  withered  leaves  of  a  degenerated 
doctrine." 

The  greater  number  of  the  pastors  passed  in  review  by  M. 
Vinet,  exercised  their  ministerial  fuactions  during  the  period 
intervening  between  the  promulgation  and  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Two  only,  Superville  and  Saurin,  belong 
to  a  later  period,  called  the  period  of  the  refugee  churches.  In 
reading  over  the  list  of  works  published  by  these  pastors,*  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  situation  of  Protestantism  at  the  time, 
"  living  in  France  as  an  exile,''  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  moral  heroism  and  grandeur  of  these  men,  who  could, 
Archimedes-like,  concentrate  their  minds,  carefully  prepare 
and  analyse  texts,  and  commit  to  writing  their  sermons,  in 
the  midst  of  the  fires  of  persecution. 

**  During  the  ten  years  which  preceded  the  revocation,"  says  M. 
Vinety  "  the  sermons  shew  few  traces  of  the  convulsions  which  were 
agitating  the  church.  The  gravest  circumstances,  the  most  critical 
situations,  could  not  force  the  speakers  out  of  their  reserve.  I  do 
not  know  a  single  instance  of  improvisation  at  that  period.  In  the 
most  peaceful  times  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  style  of  preaching  so 
methodical^  or  eloquence  so  calm.  The  pastors  felt  that  their  Church 
could  only  be  maintained  by  learning;^  therefore,  they  never  went 
up  to  the  pulpit  without  having  carefully  prepared.  ...  As  we  ap- 
proach 1685,  their  emotion  is  more  frequently  betrayed,  but  still 

*  Du  Moulin  published  10  decades  of  sermons  in  as  many  volumes,  and  above 
60  other  treatises,  controversial,  or  dictated  by  circumstances.  Of  Le  Faucheur, 
we  have  8  vols,  of  sermons,  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  speaking,  and  12  smaller  trea- 
tises. Of  Mestrezat,.  several  vols,  of  sermons,  and  2ft  smaller  treatises.  Of 
Daille,  20  vols,  of  sermons,  35  small  treatises.  Of  Amyraut,  Christian  ethics 
in  several  vols.,  several  vols,  of  sermons.  Gaches,  1  vol.  of  sermons,  several 
detached  sermons.  Claude,  3  large  works,  19  detached  sermons  or  treatises. 
Du  Bosc,  7  vols,  of  sermons,  very  rare.  Superville,  5  vols,  of  sermons,  a  work 
upon  popular  errors,  and  2  small  treatises.  Saurin,  10  vols,  of  sermons,  2  ^mall 
treatises. 
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marked  by  the  same  reserve  and  calm  gravity.  It  is  this  calmness 
and  gravity  that  are  in  themselves  so  eloquent."  (P.  338.)  And 
again,  *'  The  tumult  roars  around  the  sanctuary,  but  within  all  is 
calm,  and  a  minutely  dissected  text  is  being  quietly  studied," 
(P.  344). 

A  Bossuet,  a  Bourdaloue,  a  Fenelon,  are  not  to  be  found 
among  these  preachers  (if  we  except  Saurin).  They  have 
sterner  work  to  do  than  delight  their  hearers  with  flowers  of 
rhetoric.  "It  was  not  deemed  necessary  that  a  preacher 
should  be  an  orator.  His  business  was  to  expound  the  truth 
clearly,  counting  upon  the  truth  itself  to  make  an  impression 
upon  souls,"  (p.  342).  Not  that  they  despised  the  aid  of 
belles  lettres.  On  the  contrary,  "we  remark  in  these  preachers 
a  respect  for  learning,  a  love  for  letters  which  was  afterwards 
thought  incompatible  with  pastoral  fidelity.  These  ministers 
were  among  the  most  learned  men  of  their  times  ;  they  wished 
at  least  to  equal  the  best  instructed  of  their  flock,''  (Pref  p.  6). 
*' The  Protestant  Church  formed  a  republic  apajk  with  its 
habits,  its  traditions,  and  even  its  language,  whicnwas  grave 
and  simple,  as  became  a  persecuted  church.  Its  preachers 
followed  the  recommendation  of  Agrippa  d'  Aubigne,  '  Let  us 
render  our  manner  of  writing  venerable!'  This  is  better  than 
beauty,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  their  style  wants  beauty. 
Their  gravity  is  naked,  wanting  in  the  flowers  of  imagination  ; 
nothing  in  their  present,  nothing  in  their  past,  nor  in  their 
future,  was  calculated  to  enliven  their  style.  Another  cause 
of  their  literary  inferiority  is,  that  they  could  not  avoid  con- 
troversy. They  were  gladiators  (hommes  de  lutte)  and  brought 
into  the  pulpit  the  dust  of  the  arena.  In  their  discourses,  too, 
theology  predominates  over  religion,  and  the  application  is 
often  very  brief.  But  this  defect  is  redeemed  by  the  solidity 
and  severity  of  their  doctrine ;  it  is  eminently  biblical,  ortho- 
dox, and  Christian,  This  scriptural  character  is  a  feature  of 
the  reformed  preachers  during  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
distinguishes  them,  not  only  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
preachers,  but  from  their  successors  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
Their  sermons  are  often  only  a  developed  exegesis  of  the  text. 
They  spell  it  out ;  they  press  or  rather  squeeze  it ;  that  is 
generally  all  their  plan.  Their  preaching  is  superior,  too,  to 
that  of  their  successors  in  strength  of  texture,  compact  soli- 
dity, exactitude,  correctness,  and  learning.  It  was  addressed 
to  congregations  hard  to  please  ;  congregations  of  theologians, 
sometimes  of  martyrs.  What  nerve  there  must  have  been  in 
the  flocks  to  support  such  preaching  ?  Doubtless  they  did 
more  than  support  it ;  they  liked  it.  To  such  a  height  had  a 
whole  church  risen.  These  merchants,  these  artisans,  studied 
their  religion  with  care.     Perhaps  they  were  too  much  of 
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theologians,  but  we  are  not  enough."  In  concluding  his  pre- 
face, M.  Vinet  says,  that  these  remarks  apply  more  particu- 
larly to  the  preachers  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, which  he  calls  the  first  period,  extending  from  Du  Moulin 
to  Claude.  ''  The  literary  influence  of  the  Augustan  age  is 
more  perceptible  in  their  successors.  But  in  spite  of  the  dif- 
ferences which  distinguish  them  from  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  from  one  another,  a  common  characteristic  is  everywhere 
visible.  It  is  the  French  genius,  the  French  style,  the  festi- 
nare  ad  eventum  (la  marche  directe),  method,  clearness/' 

"We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  some  of  the 
preachers  whose  works  M.  Vinet  has  so  fully  analysed  and 
commented  upon. 

The  first  on  the  list,  Pierre  Du  Moulin,  was  born  in  1568, 
in  Normandy.  He  studied  in  England,  and  was  for  some 
time  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leyden.  On  his  return  to 
France  in  1599,  he  became  chaplain  to  Catherine  de  Bourbon, 
sister  of  Henry  17.,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  Paris,*  to  which  he  remained  attached  for 
twenty-two  years.  Having  gained  a  reputation  by  his  writ- 
ings, he  was  called  to  England  in  1615  by  James  I.,  who 
hoped  by  his  means  to  effect  a  union  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Protestant  Churches. 

His  connection  with  the  English  monarch  was  the  cause  of 
his  exile  from  France.  A  letter  of  his  addressed  to  James 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  Court,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  being  so  criminal,  that  if  Du  Moulin  had  not  been  warned 
in  time  his  life  would  have  been  forfeited.  He  took  refuge 
under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  de  Bouillon  at  Sedan,  where 
he  became  professor  of  theology,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
continued  preaching.  He  died  there  in  1658,  at  the  age  of 
ninety.  Du  Moulin  published  more  than  seventy-five  works, 
many  of  them  controversial — 

"  The  position  of  the  Reformed  Church  required  much  from  its 
ministers.  They  were  not  only  pastors,  but  statesmen  of  religion. 
Business  divided  their  time  with  theology,  and  their  theology  was 
still  action,  being  mostly  polemical.  .  .  .  And  yet  precipitation  is 
not  very  visible  in  the  works  of  Du  Moulin,  which,  though  now 
mostly  forgotten,  were  powerful  bulwarks  of  the  church  at  the  time. 
They  long  maintained  their  credit,  and  more  than  sixty  years  after 

*  The  Church  of  Paris  had  been  obliged  to  open  their  temple  at  the  little 
village  of  Ablon,  five  leagues  from  the  city.  The  nobles  complained  that  they 
could  not  pay  their  homage  to  God  and  the  king  on  the  same  day.  The  poor 
complained  of  the  length  of  the  way.  Several  infants  which  were  being  taken 
to  the  service  to  be  baptized,  according  to  the  discipline,  had  died  on  the  road. 
The  king,  touched  by  these  difficulties,  allowed  the  Reformed  to  remove  their 
place  of  worship  to  Charenton  in  1606,  where  it  subsisted  until  the  revocaMon 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.     (De  Felice,  284.) 
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the  publication  of  the  book  upon  "  The  Pastoral  Cure"  Fen^lon 
judged  it  worthy  of  a  formal  refutation.  This  work  is  full  of  force 
and  animation." 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  long  looked  upon  Du  Moulin 
as  its  most  formidable  enemy,  and  doubtless  the  Reformed 
Church  would  have  received  great  increase,  if  he  had  converted 
all  those  whom  he  convinced.  It  was  at  Sedan  that  his  ten 
decades  of  sermons  were  published.  Each  of  these  collections 
is  preceded  by  a  dedication,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
times : — 

''  One  of  the  most  remarkable/'  says  M.  Vinet,  ''  is  that  of  the 
eighth  decade,  addressed  to  his  three  sons,  Pierre,  Louis,  and  Cyrus, 
two  of  whom  were  ministers  of  the  gospeL  It  is  not  so  much  a 
dedication  as  a  moral  testament,  an  adieu,  which  Du  Moulin,  aged 
more  than  eighty,  and  recovering  from  a  very  serious  illness,  might 
well  have  supposed  would  be  his  last." 

Though  we  cannot  give  the  extracts  from  this  interesting 
document,  to  which  M.  Vinet  devotes  eight  pages,  we  shall 
quote  a  few  words  upon  Du  Moulin's  style  of  preaching  : — 

*'  Du  Moulin's  constant  aim  is  positive  instruction,  and  he  strives 
to  reach  this  in  the  shortest  way.  He  does  not  preach,  he  speaks. 
He  does  not  seek  the  art  of  multiplying  or  stretching  out  his  matter 
by  a  skilful  analysis  ;  a  serious  but  familiar  conversation  of  a  father 
with  his  son  would  not  be  differently  arranged.  The  details  of 
everyday  life  seem  to  have  a  great  attraction  for  him.  For  example, 
take  the  sermon  upon  Jacob's  vision,  where  he  discusses  in  an  in- 
teresting manner  the  simplicity  of  the  patriarch's  manners,  sleeping 
on  the  hard  ground,  and  lodging  at  the  sign  of  the  star  (il  couche 
sur  la  durd,  et  loge  k  I'enseigne  de  I'etoile)." 

We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  pass  over  with  a  very  slight 
notice  three  remarkable  men,  Le  Faucheur,  Mestrezat,  and 
Daille,  who,  along  with  Drelincourt  and  Aubertin,  were  for 
several  years  co-pastors  of  the  Church  of  Paris.  Daille's 
son,  who  writes  his  father's  life,  says,  "We  may  call  that 
the  good  time  of  our  Church,  its  line  season,  its  years  of 
blessing  and  prosperity/'  Le  Faucheur  was  more  of  an  orator 
than  the  others.  His  treatise  upon  "  The  Art  of  Speaking  " 
is  the  work  of  one  who  had  deeply  studied  the  subject.  Prof. 
Vinet  thus  sums  up  his  appreciation  of  these  men  : — 

"  Le  Faucheur  is  remarkable  for  the  just  proportion  of  all  the 
members  of  his  discourse,  and  not  less  for  his  continuous  and  rapid 
progression  (marche  rapide)— his  eminently  active  style.  From  begin- 
ning to  end  of  his  discourse  he  seems  not  to  touch  the  ground,  but  to  be 
raised  and  sustained  above  it,  carried  and  borne  onwards  by  a  power- 
ful inspiration.  .  .  .  As  to  the  nature  of  the  ideas  and  sentiments 
which  compose  the  substance  of  his  eloquence,  they  are  lofty  and 
holy  like  the  Bible,  whence  he  draws  them." 
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"  Mestrezat  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Bayle  says  of  his  sermons  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  '  There  are  none  which  contain  more  sublime  theology/ 
His  theology  might  easily  have  been  converted  into  eloquence.  He 
would  only  have  required  to  impassion  his  arguments  in  the  style  of 
Bourdaloue.  .  .  .  But  Mestrezat  does  not  take  the  trouble.  In  our 
opinion,  what  particularly  distinguishes  him  is,  a  wholesome  and 
elevated  theology,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  system  of  re- 
ligion ;  expansive  and  lofty  thoughts,  which  are  not  owing  exclu- 
sively to  the  nature  of  his  mind,  but  also  to  the  attentive  scrutiny 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  strength  of  his  meditation." 

"  Daille  does  not  engage  in  dissertations ;  we  can  hardly  say  of 
him  that  he  preaches.  He  is  more  flowing  and  copious  than  any  of 
the  others.  His  diction  is  remarkably  clear  and  smooth.  He  has 
pre-eminently  the  French  genius.  Daill^'s  style  seems  to  me  to  be- 
long less  to  oratorical  eloquence  than  to  that  didactic  eloquence  of 
which  the  writers  of  his  nation  have  furnished  the  finest  models, 
and  which  is  to  a  certain  degree  peculiar  to  them.  The  Frenchman 
can  never  teach  without  turning  eloquent  (sans  faire  acte  d'elo- 
quence) ;  he  only  requires  a  pretext  to  pass  from  the  didactic  to  the 
oratorical ;  his  sociability,  his  expansive  nature,  the  want  he  feels 
to  find  an  adherent,  an  adjunct  to  his  opinion,  prevent  his  being 
satisfied  with  merely  teaching,  he  must  be  seeking  to  persuade/' 

The  next  in  these  pages  is  the  famous  Amyraut,  Professor 
at  Saumur.  He  was  born,  in  1596,  at  Bourgenil,  in  Touraine, 
His  father,  desirous  that  he  should  succeed  one  of  his  uncles 
as  seneschal  of  Bourgenil,  made  him  study  the  law.  But  the 
reading  of  Calvin's  Institutes  made  such  a  deep  impression 
upon  him,  that  he  abandoned  the  law  and  gave  himself  up  to 
the  study  of  theology.  He  studied  at  Saumur,  where  he 
afterwards  became  pastor,  and  then  professor,  and  where  he 
seems  to  have  remained  till  his  death,  in  1 664.  Amyraut  had 
been  trained  at  the  school  of  the  Scotchman  Cameron,  who 
had  succeeded  Gomar  in  the  academy  of  Saumur,  and  taken 
an  intermediate  position  between  that  celebrated  doctor  and 
Arminius.  The  germs  of  an  anti-Calvinistic  reaction  were 
already  beginning  to  appear  in  the  churches  and  academies  of 
France. 

In  1634,  Amyraut  published  his  "  Treatise  upon  Predesti- 
nation." This  book  raised  a  storm.  Amyraut,  and  his  friend 
Paul  Testard  of  Blois,  who  had  written  a  work  enunciating 
the  same  opinions,  were  cited  to  appear  before  the  national 
synod  at  Alengon,  and  required  to  retract  or  explain  their 
opinions.  "  They  declared  that  Jesus  Christ  died  sufficiently 
for  all  men,  but  efficaciously  for  the  elect  only ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, his  intention  was  to  die  for  all  men  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  his  satisfaction,  but  for  the  elect  only  as  to  his 
efficacious,  vivifying,  and  sanctifying  truth."     Upon  which 
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the  Assembly,  while  it  expressed  itself  satisfied,  nevertheless 
decreed  that  in  future  the  expression,  Jesus  Christ  dying 
equally  for  all,  should  be  omitted,  because  the  word  equally 
had  already  been,  and  might  still  be,  a  stumbling-block  to 
many.  The  synod,  at  the  same  time,  enjoined  the  two  parties 
henceforth  to  keep  silence  upon  these  questions.  It  was  in 
vain  ;  Amyraut's  doctrines  spread,  and  he  was  soon  obliged 
to  answer  new  attacks.  The  Synod  of  Charenton,  held  in 
1645,  once  more  enjoined  silence.  Of  Amyraut's  theology, 
M.  Vineti  gives  the  following  opinion  :- — 

"  It  appears  clear  at  first  sight,  much  less  so  at  the  second.  It  returns 
by  a  roundabout  to  the  difficulties  he  meant  to  avoid,  and  only  shews  the 
impossibility  of  a  middle  term  in  certain  questions.  .  .  .  Amyraut's 
dialectic  is  strict ;  but  what  is  dialectic  without  speculation  ?  His 
reasoning  is  not  always  very  solid,  and  many  of  bis  arguments, 
pushed  a  little  further,  would  turn  against  himself.  There  are,  as  it 
were,  two  men  in  Amyraut,  who  do  not  feel  their  dissonance — the 
free  speculator  and  the  dialectician  attached  to  a  certain  doctrine. 
The  former  predominates  over  the  latter,  and  advances  things  that 
the  other  contradicts  when  he  gets  the  upper  hand." 

Amyraut's  most  considerable  work,  and  that  which  deserves 
particular  mention,  is  his  "  Christian  Ethics "  (1652-1660), 
published  at  the  request  of  M.  Yillarmont,  grandson  of  Du 
Plessis  Morn  ay. 

"  It  is,"  remarks  Professor  Yinet,  "  the  first  complete  and  syste- 
matic work  upon  morals  that  appeared  in  the  Reformed  Church. 
Unfortunately,  the  style  of  this  book  is  not  agreeable ;  it  is  heavy, 
colourless,  unauimated,  and  antiquated.  It  is  only  this  imperfection 
of  style  that  can  explain  the  neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen,  for  the 
basis  is  excellent.,  and  the  plan  striking  and  truly  philosophical. 
The  author  proposes  to  make  a  system  of  Christian  ethics,  in  which 
he  would  build  the  teachings  of  revelation  upon  the  foundation  of 
nature.  He  first  considers  the  ethics  of  nature  in  its  integrity,  then 
those  of  nature  corrupted  by  the  fall,  the  ethics  of  Judaism,  and, 
lastly.  Christian  ethics.  It  is  common  to  confound  the  two  first 
parts  in  one  subject ;  but  under  the  name  of  nature,  there  are  two 
things — the  nature  of  man  intact,  and  that  of  fallen  man.  What  is 
common  to  both  these  states  is  the  absence  of  a  revelation ;  there 
may  be  communication  with  God,  but  no  revelation  as  yet.  It  is 
the  forgetting  or  neglecting  of  this  distinction  that  is  the  cause  of 
many  of  the  errors  and  obscurities  of  the  moralists  who  have  followed 
him." 

Professor  Vinet  then  enters  into  an  elaborate  analysis  of 
the  work,  in  which  we  cannot  attempt  to  follow  him  in  our 
limited  space. 

"  As  a  preacher,"  he  says,  ''  Amyraut  is  les's  remarkable  than  as  a 
polemical  writer  and  moralist.     He  is  less  of  a  pastor  than  a  doctor 
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in  theology  who  brings  his  discussions  into  the  pulpit.  He  seems 
to  prefer  subjects  and  points  of  view  in  which  he  requires  to  con- 
vince, rather  than  to  persuade  and  touch.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
he  did  not  long  exercise  the  ministry  ;  he  wants,  what  every  preacher 
who  is  not  a  pastor  must  want,  viz.,  experience.  One  distinctive 
characteristic  of  Amyraut  is  the  utter  absence  of  affectation.  Like 
most  of  his  Protestant  contemporaries,  he  has  been  able  to  steer 
clear  of  that  false  rhetoric  which  was  beginning  to  become  fashion- 
able about  this  time." 

Passing  over  Raymond  Gaches,  of  whom  little  is  known, 
we  come  to  the  second  period,  when  the  synthetic  form  of 
discourse  superseded  the  analytic. 

''But  the  transition  was  ^lot  brusque.  Thus  far  exposition  had 
predominated ;  for  some  time  the  preachers  tried  to  harmonise  the 
two  methods,  by  giving  a  solid  and  detailed  exposition  of  the  text, 
but  at  the  same  time  developing  an  idea  which  was  made  the  subject 
of  the  discourse.  It  was  difficult  to  perform  this  task  without,  in  a 
measure,  prejudicing  that  simplicity  of  style  which  becomes  the 
pulpit.  The  sacred  writers  have  not  written  texts  for  our  sermons. 
If  we  wish  to  develop  our  idea,  we  must  often  abstract  from  cer- 
tain circumstances  in  the  text ;  if  we  wish  to  expound  the  text, 
we  must  depart  from  our  system." 

This  new  phase  in  the  style  of  preaching  opens  with  Jean 
Claude,  the  famous  minister  Claude,  as  the  Roman  Catholics 
called  him.  He  was  born  in  1619,  at  Sauvetat,  in  the  Rouer- 
gue,  where  his  father,  a  man  of  great  merit  and  learning,  was 
pastor,  and  by  whom  his  studies  were  superintended.  After 
his  ordination,  he  became  pastor  of  the  little  church  of  St 
AfFrique,  in  the  south  of  France,  and,  in  1654,  was  called  to 
Nimes,  where  he  also  taught  theology  successfully.  He  pre- 
sided over  the  provincial  synod  at  Nimes  in  1661,  and  opposed 
himself  to  projects  of  reunion  with  Rome,  which  were  pre- 
sented to  mask  views  of  speedy  oppression.  The  policy  was, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  divide,  and,  on  the  other,  to  diminish 
the  strength  of  a  body  whose  only  strength  was  a  moral  one. 
Claude  declared  that  the  reformed  party  could  not  consent  to 
the  union  of  light  and  darkness,  Christ  and  Belial ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  royal  commissioner,  he  caused 
this  declaration  to  be  inserted  in  the  protocol.  On  account 
of  this  courageous  opposition,  he  was  interdicted  from  per- 
forming ministerial  functions  in  Languedoc.  He  repaired  to 
Paris  to  complain,  but  could  not  succeed  in  getting  the  inter- 
dict removed.  It  was  then  that  Claude  began  his  career  as  a 
controversialist,  in  which  he  rendered  signal  service  to  the 
church.  His  first  work  was  the  refutation  of  a  manuscript 
treatise,  which  had  been  composed  in  view  of  the  conversion 
of  Marshall  Turenne.     His  reply  spread  far  and  wide  before 
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it  was  printed.  He  afterwards  refuted  the  book  entitled, 
"  The  Perpetuity  of  Faith  in  the  Eucharist/'  in  which  Arnauld 
and  Nicole  maintained  that  the  dogma  of  the  real  presence 
had  been  at  all  times  held  in  the  church.  The  Jesuits  them- 
selves tried  to  spread  Claude's  reply,  making  use  of  it  as  an 
arm  against  the  Jansenists. 

Claude  had  another  controversy  with  Nicole,  who  had 
attacked  the  whole  Reformation,  with  great  ability,  in  his 
"  Lawful  Prejudices  against  th^  Calvinists/'  Claude  replied 
by  the  "  Defence  of  the  Reformation,"  a  masterly  production, 
equal  to  anything  that  has  since  been  written  on  the  subject. 

In  1666,  Claude  became  pastor  of  the  church  of  Paris. 
From  that  time  his  reputation  increased.  He  became  the 
chief  aad  soul  of  his  party,  and  was  put  forward  on  all  impor- 
tant occasions.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  his  conference 
with  Bossuet.  These  conferences  were  discussions  between 
the  m^t  celebrated  champions  of  the  two  communions,  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  certain  persons  of  high  rank,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the  reformed  faith,  but 
who,  feeling  themselves  out  of  place  in  a  religion  which  was 
in  disgrace  at  court,  wished  to  abandon  it  decently.  They 
were,  therefore,  mere  spectacles,  but  they  were  considered  as 
events.  Bossuet  himself,  in  relating  his  conference  with 
Claude,  says  in  his  preface — "  He  made  me  tremble  for  those 
who  were  listening  to  him." 

At  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  while  a 
delay  of  fifteen  days  was  granted  to  the  other  ministers, 
Claude  was  ordered  out  of  the  kingdom  in  twenty-four  hours. 
And  this  seditious  man,  as  Madame  de  Maintenon  called  him, 
was  accompanied  by  one  of  the  king's  footmen,  who  did  not 
lose  sight  of  him  for  a  moment.  He  was  greeted  everywhere 
on  his  passage  with  marks  of  respect,  even  by  the  Roman 
Catholics.  He  retired  to  the  Hague,  where  he  continued  to 
preach,  but  died  after  a  residence  of  eighteen  months. 

Although  Claude  ranked  high  as  a  preacher,  it  was  rather 
as  a  controversialist  that  he  excelled.  Many  passages  of  his 
*'  Defence  of  the  Reformation"  are  truly  eloquent,  but  in 
preaching  he  was  in  general  rather  cold,  except  when  reproving. 
Professor  Vinet  says  : — 

"  He  has  not  much  invention,  but  he  is  judicious  and  penetrating. 
What  strikes  us  also,  is  his  imperturbable  good  sense,  and  firmness 
of  mind,  that  nothing  can  disconcert.  His  style  is  precise,  unem- 
barrassed, unhesitating  ;  every  sentence,  every  word  goes  right  to  its 
intended  aim.  He  was  naturally  severe — his  biographer  calls  him 
*  The  inflexible  Claude' — and  he  had  only  too  many  occasions  to  shew 
his  severity.  The  state  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  the  period  of 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  was  very  bad;  the  character 
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of  the  Protestants  had  degenerated,  the  churches  in  general  had  fal- 
len asleep.  In  his  reprimands,  Claude  shews  an  apostolic  boldness, 
which  rises  at  times  to  true  eloquence. 

*'  He  oversteps,"  says  M.  Vinet,  "  his  usual  limits  in  the  exhortation 
which  he  pronounced  a  few  days  before  his  banishment,  when  the 
edict  of  revocation,  already  drawn  up,  was  on  the  point  of  being 
put  in  execution.  The  moment  was  very  solemn  and  very  sad,  and 
the  dregs  of  the  cup  were  still  more  bitter  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Claude  himself,  so  severe,  so  methodic,  so  cold,  except  when  repri- 
manding, gives  way  to  his  sad  emotions.* 

"  My  beloved  brethren  (he  says  at  the  beginning  of  the  printed 
discourse),  you  have  asked  for  this  exhortation,  and  I  give  it  you 
with  my  best  wishes.  It  was  hastily  conceived  in  the  moment  of 
my  greatest  anguish  and  grief.  But  as  I  perceived  by  the  torrents 
of  tears  it  drew  from  you  that  it  had  been  blessed,  I  scruple  to  change 
anything  in  it.  It  is  not  a  regular  exposition  of  the  text ;  grief  will 
not  suffer  the  rules  of  art  and  method.  It  is  the  movements  of  my 
deeply  wounded  heart,  and  counsels  which  I  conjure  you  to  keep  in 
remembrance,  when  I  think  of  our  unhappy  posterity,  who  will  rise 
against  us  in  judgment.  Alas  !  unhappy  children  of  more  un- 
happy fathers  !  But  you  have  time  to  weep.  Make  good  use  of 
your  only  remaining  moment.  Cod  is  giving  you  up,  this  is  the 
ordinary  presage,  this  is  the  rupture  :  I  will  not  feed  you  :  that  that 
dieth,  let  it  die  (Zech.  xi.  9).  And  whither  shall  they  go  forth. 
Lord  ?  Such  as  are  for  death  to  death  ;  such  as  are  for  the  famine 
to  the  famine  ;  such  as  are  for  the  captivity  to  the  captivity,  ( Jer. 
xi.  2).  And  we  wretched  men,  whose  business  it  was  to  bind  the 
sacred  ties  of  this  covenant,  our  eyes  must  see  this  separation,  and 
we  must  be  the  unhappy  witnesses  of  it  !  Would  to  Cod  that,  like 
the  high  priest  Jehoiada,  we  were  at  this  moment  engaged  in  renew- 
ing the  covenants  between  God  and  his  people  !  Promise  to  Cod 
that  you  will  walk  in  his  ways,  that  his  truth  will  be  dearer  to  you 
than  aught  else,  that  you  will  remain  faithful  to  him  unto  death, 
and  I  will  swear  to  you  on  his  side,  that  he  will  still  be  your  Cod. 
'  Yea,'  saith  the  Lord,  '  I  will  be  their  Cod.'  You  promise  ?  Ye 
heavens,  I  take  you  to  witness  between  this  people  and  their  Cod. 
Thus  Cod  will  be  your  Cod  for  ever.  You  are  going  to  be  without 
pastors,  but  you  will  have  the  Creat  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  himself 
for  your  pastor,  and  you  will  go  and  hear  him  in  his  own  word.  You 
are  going  to  be  without  the  servants,  but  you  will  have  the  Master. 
You  will  no  longer  be  able  to  come  and  hear  our  sermons,  but  you 
will  go  to  the  sermons  of  the  Son  of  Cod,  and  receive  instruction 
from  his  mouth.  You  will  no  longer  be  able  to  listen  to  our  words, 
but  you  will  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  the  author  and  the 
finisher  of  faith  ;  you  will  draw  from  the  very  fountain-head,  the 
purest  and  most  efficacious  light.     You  will  no  longer  have  a  temple, 


*  "Four  days  after  this  revocation,  the  temple  of  Charenton  was  levelled  to 
the  ground,  and  the  members  of  the  flock  received  orders  to  pass  over  to  the 
king's  religion  without  delay."     (De  Felice  Histoire,  p.  420.) 
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but  the  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands.  If  all 
your  hearts  unite  together  in  faith,  build  him  an  holy  house,  raised  up 
to  be  a  tabernacle  of  God  in  the  spirit ;  make  temples  of  your  houses, 
consecrate  them  to  God  by  a  solemn  fast,  and  duly  render  him  your 
services  there.  Above  all,  sanctify  the  Lord's  day ;  for  this  day  is 
holy  unto  the  Lord.  And  since,  by  your  sins,  you  have  deprived 
your  children  of  these  precious  blessings,  remember  that,  as  a  repara- 
tion for  this  loss,  you  owe  them  the  more  instruction,  you  must 
labour  unceasingly  to  inspire  them  with  the  truth  of  religion  more 
carefully  than  you  have  hitherto  done  j  and  this  is  the  principal  duty 
of  your  life. 

"  In  this  calamity,  we  too  shall  pray  ;  we  are  still  your  pastors. 
Yea,  the  last  moment  of  my  life,  which  I  had  determined,  should  be 
the  last  of  my  ministry  among  you,  shall  be  the  last  of  my  love.  '  If  I 
forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.' 
Holy  family  of  my  Father,  beloved  heritage  of  my  God,  sacred  flock 
of  my  divine  master,  if  I  do  not  preach  to  you  in  this  place,  I 
shall  gather  you  in  my  heart ;  if  I  do  not  bless  yoU  from  this  pulpit, 
I  shall  bless  you  in  my  heart ;  and  there  you  shall  be  the  principal 
subject  of  my  joy  or  grief,  the  only  matter  of  my  prayers,  and  the 
continual  object  of  my  fervent  vows.  The  hours  which  were  devoted 
to  preaching  to  you,  shall  be  dedicated  to  praying  for  you,  and  im- 
ploring heaven  to  shower  down  blessings  upon  you. 

"  And  thou,  Lord,  I  will  not  let  thee  go  till  thou  hast  blessed  them  ; 
bless  this  vineyard,  which  thine  own  right  hand  hath  planted,  the 
children  of  those  generous  fathers  who  shed  their  blood  for  thy  cause 
(querelle).  May  they  be  faithful  unto  thee  !  Holy  Father,  keep 
them  in  thy  name  !  Lord  Jesus,  let  not  the  gates  of  hell  prevail 
against  them  !  And  thou  Holy  Spirit,  author  of  light  and  grace,  fill 
them  with  consolation  and  holiness  !  O  our  God,  let  not  one  single 
sheep  perish  !  0  may  we,  on  that  last  and  great  day,  see  them  all 
on  the  right  hand  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  may  they  be  our  joy  and 
crown  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  !     Amen." 

We  cannot  enter  into  many  details  concerning  the  great 
Pierre  Du  Bosc,  who,  along  with  Claud,  was  reckoned  the  first 
man  among  the  Protestants.  Claude  excelled  as  a  controver- 
sialist, Du  Bosc  as  an  orator.  Professor  Vinet  calls  him  the 
first  complete  orator ;  his  seven  volumes  of  sermons,  which 
are  very  rare,  are  still  held  in  high  estimation  among  the 
Protestants  of  his  country.  He  was  born  in  1623,  at  Bayeux, 
where  his  father  was  an  advocate,  and  was  the  youngest  of 
thirteen  children.  He  became  pastor  of  Caen  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  and  constantly  refused  to  quit  his  post.  Three 
different  times  did  the  Church  of  Paris  send  its  principal  office- 
bearers to  try  and  induce  him  to  leave  his  flock,  but  in  vain. 
Violence  alone  could  tear  him  from  them. 

His  reputation  as  an  orator  caused  him  to  be  employed  on 
many  important  and  difficult  missions,  and  thus  a  part  of  his 
time  was  passed  in  journeying  to  and  from  the  court.     The 
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most  memorable  of  those  was  the  audience  he  obtained  of 
Louis  XIV.,  in  which  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Protestants 
with  so  much  eloquence,  that  the  monarch,  after  listening  to 
him,  went  out,  and  said — "  I  have  just  been  hearing  the  best 
speaker  in  my  kingdom."  Alas !  his  eloquence  could  not 
hinder  his  being  torn  from  his  much-loved  flock.  "  On  the 
25th  of  June  1685,  the  temple  of  Caen  was  demolished,  the 
drums  beating,  and  the  trumpets  sounding ;  the  dead  were 
torn  from  their  graves,  and  the  spectators  played  at  ball  with 
the  skulls.'"  Du  Bosc  was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom  within 
fifteen  days.  England,  Holland,  and  Denmark  vied  with  each 
other  for  the  honour  of  receiving  him.  He  accepted  the  charge 
of  the  French  Church  at  Rotterdam,  where  he  arrived  a  few 
weeks  before  the  revocation.  But  though  loaded  with  honours 
and  surrounded  with  every  comfort,  grief  had  undermined  his 
health,  and  he  died  in  1692. 

Although  endowed  with  great  strength  of  mind,  Du  Bosc 
was  of  a  peaceful,  mild,  conciliating  disposition.  The  Roman 
Catholic  writers  have  accused  the  Protestant  pastors  of  giving 
way  to  violent  invectives  after  the  revocation.  The  following 
passage,  along  with  what  has  been  already  quoted  from  Claude's 
last  sermon  at  Charenton,  may  serve  to  shew  how  gratuitous 
is  this  accusation.  The  present  quotation  is  from  a  sermon 
.upon  "The  New  Creature/'  preached  at  Rotterdam  on  the  1st 
of  January  1686,  and  it  shews  also  what  calmness  and  modera- 
tion the  piety  of  this  good  man  enabled  him  to  preserve  in 
the  midst  of  this  crowning  grief:  — 

"  What  a  year  for  us  refugees  :  a  year  in  which  we  have  lost  our 
country,  our  houses,  our  families,  our  relations,  our  friends,  our 
goods,  and  our  properties.  A  year  in  which,  worse  than  all,  we  have 
lost  our  churches,  our  temples,  our  sanctuaries,  and  have  seen  all  the 
houses  of  God  in  our  kingdom  razed  to  their  foundations,  and  turned 
into  heaps  of  stones.  A  year  in  which  that  sacred  edict,  which  was 
to  be  irrevocable  and  perpetual,  has  been  revoked ;  that  edict  which, 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  had  been  the  foundation  of  our  stability 
and  our  liberty ;  that  edict,  under  the  segis  of  which  we  bel  ieved  we  were 
for  ever  secure  from  the  most  jflaming  darts,  the  most  envenomed 
arrows  of  our  adversaries ;  a  year  which  has  thrown  us  here  upon  the 
shores  of  this  land  hitherto  unknown,  like  poor  corpses  which  the 
tempest  has  driven  about  in  its  violent  raging.  And  how  is  it  with 
many  of  us  now  here  ?  Alas  !  how  can  we  say  it  without  almost 
choking  with  grief?  Many  have  only  saved  a  part  of  themselves, 
and  are  groaning  day  and  night  after  the  rest  which  has  been  torn 
from  them  by  the  force  of  persecution.     .     .     . 

"  Oh  year,  sad  among  all  the  years  of  the  world  !  If  ever  there 
was  one  which  deserved  to  be  marked  with  a  black  stone  as  a  sign 
and  memorial  of  its  misfortunes,  surely  it  ought  to  be  this  one  above 
all  others.     What  a  change,  then,  has  this  year  wrought  in  our  con- 
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dition,  since  in  it  we  see  so  many  parents  without  children,  so  many 
children  without  parents,  so  many  husbands  without  wives,  so  many 
wives  without  husbands,  so  many  pastors  without  churches,  so  many 
persons  of  all  conditions  without  means,  and  some  even  without 
bread,  except  what  they  receive  from  the  succour  of  the  charitable." 

Professor  Vinet  devotes  200  pages  of  his  work  to  the  study 
of  Du  Bosc  as  a  preacher.  He  divides  this  study  into  three 
heads — invention,  disposition  (or  structure),  and  style  (or 
execution).  On  the  first  of  these  heads  he  notices  the  supe- 
riority of  Du  Bosc  over  his  predecessors  in  his  combination  of 
the  two  principal  elements  of  religious  instruction — doctrine 
and  edification.  "  His  theology  never  remains  for  a  moment 
in  the  state  of  dogma  or  speculation, — dogma  turns  at  once  to 
edification.  His  sermons  are  edifying  from  begyining  to  end. 
They  consist  of  theology  enriched  with  edification,  and  edifi- 
cation enriched  with  theology." 

Du  Bosc  was  possessed  of  great  erudition,  and  made  good 
use  of  it  to  strengthen  his  reasoning  and  multiply  the  aspects 
of  his  thoughts.  But  his  sermons  shew  that  he  was  not  above 
the  level  of  his  age  in  general  knowledge.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  general  knowledge  was  not  so  common  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding,— the  preachers  concentrated  their  strength  more  in 
theological  science. 

*'  But  there  is  one  kind  of  knowdedge  particularly  necessary  to 
preachers,  which  books  do  not  give — the  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  Du  Bosc  knows  it  well  in  its  grand  features, — better  than 
many  psychologists  and  philosophers  who  have  not  the  Bible  to 
direct  them.  But  he  does  not  care  to  know  man  as  he  is  in  the 
details  of  common  life, — in  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  heart. 
He  has  the  keys  of  the  principal  gates;  but  not  perhaps  those  of  the 
hidden  doors,  by  which  the  citadel  may  be  most  easily  entered.  It 
is  in  detail  that  the  truth  is  most  accessible  to  inferior  intellects. 
A  general  idea  is  for  them  like  too  large  an  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  a  child, — that  it  may  be  of  use  to  him,  a  little  piece  must  be 
added  to  enable  his  hand  to  seize  hold  of  it.  We  must  enter  into 
particulars  if  we  wish  a  man  to  recognise  himself  when  we  are  pour- 
traying  his  miseries  before  him." 

The  structure  of  Du  Bosc's  sermons  is  remarkably  simple — 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  easy  to  follow;  nothing  is  less  perceptible 
than  art ;  there  is  no  formality,  no  propping  up  ;  but  without  any 
digression  or  disproportion,  he  finds  such  riches  in  the  straight  line 
of  his  subject,  that  we  are  always  astonished  at  it.  Sometimes  he 
chooses  texts,  the  diflferent  parts  of  which  are  not  indicated  by 
apparent  articulations :  such  as  this,  for  example,  '  By  grace  are  ye 
saved.'  Here  everything  has  to  be  done,  and  how  does  he  manage  ? 
He  begins  by  defining  grace ;  then  he  points  out  the  kinds, — the 
characteristics ;  and  lastly,  the  degrees.     This  is  all  his  plan. 

"Nothing  could    appear  easier  than   such  simple  plans  as  the 
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foregoing ;  but  this  apparent  fncility  must  not  delude.  J)\\  Bosc's 
method  requires  very  nice  and  very  delicate  logic,  and  perhaps  more 
labour  than  a  method  apparently  more  laborious :  it  is  the  great 
writers  who  frighten  the  least,  second-rate  writers  much  oftener 
awaken  the  idea  of  hard  labour.  Du  Bosc's  style  is  distinguished  by 
perfect  and  brilliant  clearness.  There  is  no  preacher  who  has  de- 
lined  and  explained  with  so  much  perspicuity  as  he :  in  fact,  we 
may  say  that  it  is  in  this  that  he  excels.  He  is  not  less  skilful  in 
developing,  that  is  to  say,  in  bringing  out  of  the  idea  all  that  it 
contains ;  but,  above  all,  he  is  skilful  in  detailing,  i.  e.,  clothing  the 
idea  by  means  of  allusions,  of  examples,  of  souvenirs.  We  may 
here  remark  how  useful  learning  is  to  the  imagination.  The  more 
the  memory  is  stored  with  facts,  the  more  easily  can  its  owner 
combine  and  invent.  .  .  .  Many  think  that  learning  diminishes 
originality ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  false.  The  men  who  are  the 
most  original,  and  have  the  most  fertile  imaginations,  are  generally 
the  most  learned.  There  is  in  this  an  evident  intention  of  Provi- 
dence, which  requires  mutual  responsibility  {solidarite)  in  mankind. 
We  are  the  heirs,  the  doues  of  our  predecessors,  and  of  those  around 
us.  The  most  original  man  is  in  a  great  measure  the  work  of  pre- 
ceding ages,  of  his  own  times,  and  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 
Individuality  is  an  impalpable  germ.  If  we  take  away  all  that 
proceeds  from  external  impulsion,  there  will  be  nothing  remaining. 
In  talent  as  well  as  in  other  things,  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone.  Du  Bosc's  powerful  memory  aids  his  imagination.  He  ia 
original  by  what  he  knows,  and  not  only  by  what  is  his  own.  .  .  . 
His  style  is  incrusted  with  souvenirs  of  his  reading,  with  interesting 
comparisons  and  allusions,  which  at  every  moment  awaken  the 
mind.  For  this  reason  there  is  perhaps  no  preacher  who  is  more 
easily  read.*' 

With  all  this,  Professor  Vinet  does  not  assign  Du  Bosc  the 
highest  place  as  an  orator — 

"  He  is  the  most  interesting,  the  most  captivating  of  preachers, — 
he  is  not  yet  the  orator."  "  There  are  two  things  in  eloquence — 
intuition,  or  rather  intuitiveness  (anschaulichkeit),  and  movement, — 
the  gift  of  making  objects  visible,  and  of  making  them  move.  It  is  in 
the  first  of  these  elements  that  Du  Bosc  excels ;  and  in  this  he  is 
wonderfully  aided  by  his  imagination,  his  memory,  and  his  judg- 
ment." 

We  should  be  doing  injustice  to  the  great  Saurin  were  we 
to  dismiss  him  with  a  few  words  at  the  end.  Besides,  with 
Du  Bosc  we  have  France  to  follow  the  exiled  pastors  to  their 
new  country.  The  refugee  churches  open  a  new  epoch, — they 
form  in  a  manner  a  school  of  their  own.  Superville  and 
Saurin  are  the  two  greatest  names  attached  to  this  school, 
particularly  the  latter.  "  Every  one  wished  to  preach  like 
him,  but  his  imitators  lacked  the  talent  which  sustained  and 
enabled  him  to  succeed." 
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We  shall  close  with  a  few  words  of  Professor  Vinet  upon 
preaching,  which  contain  thoughts  worth  pondering: — 

'•  What  interests  the  Christian  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  will 
always  interest  him  ;  what  is  said  of  the  advanced  Christian  will  be 
full  of  interest  and  instruction  to  the  beginner,  and  even  to  him 
who  has  not  as  yet  begun.  There  is  therefore  nothing  greater, 
richer,  or  more  complete,  than  preaching  addressed  to  the  masses. 
It  is  not  that  one  multitude  is  equal  to  another,  that  the  number  of 
living  Christians  in  a  flock  may  not  augment,  and  the  degree  of  Hfe 
in  each  of  them  may  not  increase,  and  that  the  preaching  ought  not 
to  be  proportioned  to  these  changes;  bu  the  essential  characteristic 
remains, — it  is  always  a  multitude,  that  is  to  say,  whatever  be  the 
number,  an  assembly  of  souls  from  whom  nothing  is  asked  but  to 
listen,  among  whom  there  is  not  one  too  many,  and  where,  in  dif- 
ferent proportions,  every  degree  of  life  may  be  supposed.  What  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  some  is  not  lost  upon  others;  and  sympathy 
with  the  audience  addressed  communicates  great  simplicity  and 
breadth  to  the  discourse.  Du  Bosc  is  essentially  and  thoroughly  a 
popular  preacher.  All  great  preachers  have  been  so;  and  this  it  is 
that  gives  them  that  amplitude,  and  simplicity,  that  makes  them 
to  be  read  at  all  times,  and  by  all  sorts  of  persons,  with  deep  in- 
terest."   (Pp.  411,  412.) 


V. — The  Hebrew  Monarchy— Its  Origin  and  Objects. 

1.  A  Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical  Literature.  Edited  by  John 
KiTTO,  D.D.,  F.S.A.    2  vols.    1845.    "  Samuel,  Saul,  David." 

2.  Daily  Bible  Illustrations.  By  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A. 
1850.     1  vol.     Samuel,  Saul,  and  David. 

3.  A  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy,  from  the  Administra- 
tion of  Samuel  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  By  Fbancis 
William  Newman,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Ox- 

f  ford.     Second  edition,     1853.     Chapters  2d  and  3d. 

4.  The  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament  A  Series 
of  Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  By 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice.  1853.  Sermons  1st,  2d,  3d, 
and  4th. 

5.  Real-Encyhlopddie  fur  Protestantische  Theologie  und 
Kirche.  In  verbindung  mit  vielen  Protestantischen  Theo- 
logen  und  Gdehrten  herausgegeben  von  Dr  Herzog,  or  dent- 
lichen  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Erlangen.    1855.    "David.'' 

6.  Saul.     A  Drama.    In  Three  Parts.     Montreal.     1857. 

7.  Saul,  King  of  Israel.  By  Rev.  Peter  "Richardson,  B.  A 
Dailly.     1858 
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8.  David,  King  of  Israel ;  the  Divine  Flan  and  Lessons  of 
his  Life.  By  the  Rev.  William  Garden  Blaikie,  A.M. 
1856. 

9.  Bible  History,  in  connection  with  the  General  History  of 
the  world,  &c.     By  Rev.  W.  G.  Blaifie.     1859. 

The  separation  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  to  be  the  custodiers  of  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
the  centre  of  a  genuine  religious  civilisation,  and  the  deposi- 
taries of  the  spiritual  hopes  of  the  race, — has  its  highest  ex- 
pression in  the  theocracy,  in  which  Jehovah  constituted  him- 
self the  head  of  the  entire  nation,  as  he  has  been  from  the 
first  the  head  of  each  patriarchal  family,  and  which  at  length 
embodied  itself  for  a  time  in  a  human  monarchy,  and  a  visible 
throne.  The  strictness  and  nearness  of  this  peculiar  relation 
to  God  have  been  expressed  by  none  better  than  by  Milman. 
In  his  anxiety  probably  to  avoid  a  '*  theological  tone,'' 
Milman  has  given  this  great  principle  too  little  place  in  the 
details  of  his  narrative  ;  so  that,  though,  he  presents  the  out- 
side, the  man-ward  and  earth-ward  side,  of  Old  Testament 
story  with  much  vividness,  he  often  keeps  back  from  his 
readers  the  sight  of  the  inner  life,  and  of  the  true  vitalities  of 
the  history.  Kitto,  in  his  "  Bible  Illustrations,''  gives  its  own 
place  to  this  vital  truth  ;  and,  though  consciously  fettered  by 
his  plan,  which  limited  him  to  "  indications  of  character  and 
manners,"  to  the  exclusion  of  "historical  developments,"  he 
has  supplied  some  beautiful  elucidations  of  these  last,  and 
none  of  these  are  more  satisfactory  and  complete  than  his 
illustrations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  theocracy,  in  which  he 
exhibits  the  true  life  and  significance  of  the  narrative. 
Maurice  not  only  expresses  this  truth,  but  makes  powerful 
and  happy  applications  of  it ;  and  yet  we  can  seldom  divest 
our  minds  of  a  suspicion  that  it  is  not,  after  all,  a  theocracy — 
the  immediate  government  of  a  personal  God — that  he  means, 
so  much  as  a  nomocracy,  or  a  physiocracy  ;  a  suspicion  from 
which  he  does  not  relieve  us  when  he  speaks  of  "  a  true  divine 
government  being  also  a  true  human  government,"  and  of 
"the  heavenly  offices  being  represented  in  the  earthly"  (pp. 
11,  12),  just  as  he  too  often  makes  us  think  that  his  theology 
is  only  a  refined  anthropology.  We  need  scarce  say  that  a 
theocracy  has  no  place  in  the  scheme  of  Newman,  with  whom 
the  Bible's  plainest  statements  of  fact  have  but  little  authority. 
His  "  History''  is,  in  great  measure,  a  fabrication  of  his  own. 
The  elucidation  of  the  sacred  narratives  does  furnish  a  sphere, 
and  a  wide  one,  for  the  legitimate  exercise  and  free  action  of 
a  historic  spirit,  which  may  perform  invaluable  service  in  this 
department.     But  we  cannot  concede  this  spirit  to  one  who 
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constitutes  his  own  notions  of  Deity  the  judge  of  the  account 
which  God  has  given  of  himself,  virtually  shutting  God  out  of 
his  own  revelation.  Of  Milman's  distinction,  to  criticise  freely 
where  man  is  the  actor,  but  to  bow  with  reverence  when  God 
is  on  the  scene — he  knows  nothing.  We  cannot  accord  so 
piercing  an  insight  into  that  remote  past  as  would  entitle  him 
to  discard  any  fact,  institution,  or  document  which  does  not 
square  with  his  preconceptions.  We  cannot  accord  this  to 
one  who  promises  "  to  depict  more  vividly  the  real  state  and 
fortunes  of  the  Hebrew  people,''  without  one  particle  of  faith 
in  what  constitutes  the  life,  meaning,  and  beauty  of  the  whole 
subject.  God  cast  down  both  from  the  throne  of  revela- 
tion and  from  the  throne  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  leaves 
the  History  just  what  this  writer  has  almost  succeeded  in 
making  it,  an  utterly  earthly  and  godless  thing.  His  pro- 
duction must  be  regarded  as,  in  great  part,  a  profane  work  of 
modern  fiction.  Blaikie's  "  Life  of  David  "  restores  the  doc- 
trine of  a  theocracy  to  its  due  prominence,  and  makes  con- 
stant and  excellent  use  of  it  as  a  guiding  principle  in  deli- 
neating the  inner  and  outer  life  both  of  David  and  of  his 
people. 

The  Divine  Founder  and  Monarch  of  the  Hebrew  State 
issued  his  laws  to  his  subjects  with  his  living  voice;  and, 
pitching  his  royal  pavilion  in  the  midst  of  them,  took  up  his 
residence  there  in  the  form  of  a  representative  symbol,  which 
rested  over  the  ark,  the  throne  of  Israel's  Invisible  King. 
Thence  he  administered  his  laws  in  person  ;  the  priests,  his 
personal  attendants,  by  appointed  rites,  opening  the  way  to 
his  presence,  and  acting  as  the  organs  of  his  special  communi- 
cations to  his  people  ;  the  Levites  and  tribal  chiefs  his  subor- 
dinate  and  local  magistrates  ;  but  the  great  powers  and  agencies 
of  nature  his  high  ministers  and  officers.  With  the  exception 
of  fundamental  principles,  the  laws  which  he  enacted  were 
peculiar  to  Israel's  theocratic  position.  The  sacred  rites,  sym- 
bols, and  types  of  the  true,  trained  them  in  right,  religious 
ideas  and  habits ;  and  the  social  and  political  institutions, 
auxiliary  to  the  ritual,  formed  a  fence  around  the  separate 
people,  that  they  might  discharge  their  peculiar  office,  as  an 
ark  to  conserve  the  truth  of  God,  and,  in  the  progress  of  their 
history,  as  a  lamp  to  illumine  it.  Those  institutions,  there- 
fore, have  no  application  to  modern  states,  just  as  the  ritual 
furnishes  no  pattern  for  Christian  worship.  An  invisible, 
spiritual  government — wise,  holy,  paternal,  and  beneficent, 
yet  absolute  and  supreme — on  the  part  of  God  over  men's 
minds,  and  hearts,  and  lives, — this  was  the  grand  fact  in  that 
theocracy,  in  which  God  appeared  graciously  drawing  men 
back  to  their  allegiance  to  him  ("  the  tabernacle  of  God  was 
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with  men  "),  to  make  things  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and  in  which 
he  furnished,  too,  for  it  was  after  ''  the  pattern  of  things  in 
the  heavens,''  a  type  and  prophecy  of  what  one  day  was  to  be  ; 
even  of  that  spiritual  and  holy  kingdom  over  which  the  divine 
Son  was  to  rule  when  God's  kingdom  should  come,  and  his 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

"  Critically  situated,''  Newman  admits  the  seat  of  this  divine 
monarchy  to  have  been  ;  "  for  so  very  small  a  tract,  possessed 
of  unusual  self-sufficiency  for  physical  well-being,"  and  "  suited 
to  a  people  which  was  to  dwell  alone,  and  not  he  reckoned  among 
the  nations,'''  formed  a  secluded  school  for  the  nation's  train- 
ing in  its  earlier  stages,  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  forces  of 
error,  "an  entrenched  camp  for  the  truth,"  as  one  of  our 
authors  calls  it ;  while,  ultimately,  the  ''  highway  for  armies 
between  the  east  and  the  west,"  it  became,  in  due  time, 
a  centre  of  light  to  the  surrounding  kingdoms,  and  furnished 
a  natural  and  appropriate  platform,  on  which  the  divine 
King,  when  he  appeared  in  person,  should  present  himself  to 
the  world. 

That  government,  as  is  excellently  shewn  by  Kitto  (at  p.  849 
and  following  pages  of  his  "  Moses  and  the  Judges"),  though  in- 
visible as  regards  its  head  and  the  great  laws  of  its  operation, 
contained  in  it  all  the  elements  of  an  efficient  administration  ; 
and,  if  but  treated  as  a  reality,  confided  in,  and  conformed  to 
by  its  subjects,  was  amply  sufficient  (as  no  other  before  or 
since,  for  what  people  ever  had  such  a  King,  or  such  an  admi- 
nistration ?)  for  all  social  and  political  ends,  for  affording  both 
protection  and  prosperity  to  the  nation.  Though  "  there  was 
no  [human]  king  in  Israel,"  there  need  have  been  no  anarchy, 
such  as,  in  point  of  fact,  followed  from  that  want — "  every 
man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes."  The  default 
lay  elsewhere.  Sustained  and  enforced  as  the  government  of 
their  unseen  Ruler  was  by  the  powerful  auxiliaries  of  visible 
symbols,  miraculous  interpositions,  and  manifestations  of  the 
presence  and  power  of  their  Sovereign  in  the  heavens,  which 
made  his  reign  almost  an  object  of  the  senses,  it  was  yet  too 
spiritual  for  the  people  of  Israel.  Slaves  to  sense,  *'  they  for- 
got God."  They  slid  away  from  that  heedful  and  reverent 
regard  to  his  behests  which  distinguished  the  age  of  Joshua. 
The  idolaters  were  not  exterminated  ;  polytheism  was  not 
avoided.  By  and  by,  anarchy  appeared.  As  if  they  had  been 
utterly  destitute  of  government,  and  were  responsible  to  no 
authority,  "  every  man,"  in  the  words  just  quoted,  "  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes."  In  consequence,  God's 
favour  was  withdrawn  ;  his  Jhdgments  fell.  Their  only  bond 
of  union,  allegiance  to  theirunvisible  Sovereign,  being  broken, 
the  separate  cantons,  forsaken  of  one  another  and  of  God, 
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became  an  easy  prey  even  to  feeble  enemies.  To  the  cries  of 
his  people,  God,  in  pity  of  their  misery,  sent  deliverers,  stoop- 
ing so  far  to  their  lovr,  unspiritual  conceptions,  to  which  con- 
fidence in  an  unseen  arm  was  so  hard. 

The  most  extraordinary,  and  the  last,  of  these  champions 
was  Samson.  It  is  noteworthy,  that  while  the  Canaanitish 
tribes  abounded  in  giants,  God  raised  up  no  giants  in  Israel 
to  combat  thesa  An  arm  of  flesh  was  not  to  be  the  stay  of 
the  people  of  Jehovah.  Even  Samson  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  man  of  gigantic  stature.  But  for  once,  at  the 
close  of  the  period  of  special  deliverers,  or  rather  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  period,  God  endowed  a  champion  with 
supernatural  powers,  to  teach  his  people  of  that  day  the 
lessons  which  the  age  required.  Some  such  high  moral  pur- 
pose is  demanded  for  a  life  ushered  in  by  the  most  august 
solemnities  and  with  notes  of  the  greatest  distinction,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  an  abortion  and  a  riddle.  Samson's  super- 
human strength  must  have  excited  high  hopes.  He  appeared 
at  a  critical  point  in  the  national  history,  when  a  new  enemy 
— and  only  the  first  of  a  long  succession,  more  skilled  in  arts 
and  arms,  more  powerful  and  persistent  than  any  of  their  old 
foes  in  Canaan — was  rising  into  power ;  an  enemy  capable  of 
a  systematic  policy  and  warfare,  and  therefore  totally  different 
from  the  marauding  hordes  from  which  they  had  heretofore 
suffered ;  for  many  ages  a  ready  instrument  of  punishment 
for  Israel's  infidelity,  and  often  bringing  the  national  existence 
to  the  brink  of  destruction.  At  the  threshold  of  this  new 
course  of  national  danger  and  experience,  Samson  is  brought 
upon  the  stage,  a  great  actor  for  Israel's  behoof.  Alone  of 
all  the  deliverers,  Samson  led  no  army.  But  whence  the 
strength  which  can  accomplish  such  achievements  ? ,  It  resides 
not  in  Samson  ;  it  is  not  strictly  a  personal  property ;  it  is 
not  really  his  own.  It  descends  on  him,  and  abides  with 
him,  only  as  he  is  a  true  Nazarite,  faithful  to  his  consecration 
to  God.  It  is  supernatural,  invisible  might,  which  enables 
him,  who  else  is  weak  as  another  man,  single-handed  to  rout 
whole  hosts, — a  picture  of  his  nation,  which,  consecrated  as  a 
Nazarite  to  God,  fell  down  powerless  before  the  weakest  foe 
when  faithless  to  that  consecration  ;  while  fidelity  to  the 
great  national  vow  clothed  it,  Samson-like,  with  irresistible 
might.  And  did  not  the  fleshly  passions  and  infirmities, 
before  which  alone  really  this  champion  fell,  teach  the  lesson 
that  physical  power,  besides  depending  for  success  on  its 
being  linked  to  unseen  might  by  the  holy  ties  of  faith  and 
obedience,  contains  within  itself  elements  of  essential  weak- 
ness, being  attended  with  concomitants  which  neutralise  all 
its  efforts  ? 
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These  lessons  were  for  Israel  to  learn  and  ponder.  The  death 
of  Samson  was  probably  cotemporaneous  with  the  priesthood  of 
Eli  and  his  sons.  The  old  man's  piety,  though  genuine,  was 
too  feeble  to  be  a  power  in  the  nation.  Never  had  the  theo- 
cracy sunk  so  low  as  it  did  now.  Popular  idolatry  and  super- 
stition, sacerdotal  profligacy  and  corruption,  social  immorality 
and  political  dissension,  national  calamities  and  unheard-of 
disasters,  crowd  the  page.  The  degeneracy  of  the  times  ap- 
peared in  the  measure  adopted  to  repair  their  fortunes,  when 
the  formidable  Philistines,  no  longer  kept  in  check  by  Samson 
at  the  borders  of  Dan,  had  penetrated  to  the  religious  centre 
of  the  country.  The  bringing  of  the  ark  from  its  awful  sanc- 
tuary into  the  camp,  as  a  palladium  or  tutelary  god — a  step 
probably  suggested  by  the  more  religious  people,  and,  if  so,  a 
specimen  of  the  best  religion  the  times  knew — was  an  act  at 
once  of  gross  superstition  and  of  daring  impiety,  such  as  mark 
a  corrupt  state  of  religion.  It  was  terribly  punished  by  an  un- 
paralleled calamity,  which  made  "  the  ears  of  every  one  that 
heard  of  it  to  tingle.'^  Israel  was  defeated;  the  ark  of  God  was 
captured ;  and  the  JShechinah  also,  we  doubt  not,  forsook 
Shiloh's  desecrated  shrine.  There  was  faith  enough  in  at  least 
one  heart  to  read  the  dire  event  aright:  "Ichabod,  the  glory  is 
departed."  Israel's  invisible  King  had  left  in  anger  his  earthly 
dwelling-place.    The  theocracy  avenged  its  injured  honour. 

Still,  however,  it  watched  over  its  captured  symbol  and  its 
chosen  people,  for  it  has  in  view  the  healing  of  this  breach  ; 
and  for  this  end  a  deliverer  of  a  different  stamp  from  those  of 
the  heroic  age  has  been  raised  up.  His  only  weapons  faith, 
prayer,  and  truth,  Samuel  rises,  a  star  of  hope  in  the  night  of 
darkness.  He  fought  no  battles ;  but  bis  prayers  got  Israel 
the  victory  in  every  conflict, — God's  unseen  arm  once  more 
proving  itself  an  all-sufficient  defence  for  them.  This  mode 
of  procedure  was  in  keeping  with  Samuel's  mission.  The 
object  of  this  was  (for  Newman's  doctrine,  which  makes  him 
the  founder  both  of  the  Hebrew  nationality  and  of  their 
monotheistic  worship,  is  a  gross  anachronism,  which  entirely 
dislocates  Samuel's  historical  position  and  function,  though 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  serves  Newman's  purpose,  namely, 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  books  and  institutions  of  Moses)  to 
deliver  Israel  from  their  true  enemies,  far  more  deadly  than 
the  Philistines,  even  from  their  own  unspiritual,  faithless, 
and  ungodly  minds,  and  to  restore  to  the  heart  of  the  nation 
a  vivid  and  active  faith  in  their  invisible  Sovereign.  His 
first  care,  therefore,  was  to  call  them  to  repentance  and  re- 
formation. In  the  absence,  too,  of  military  leaders,  and  even 
of  the  visible  symbols  of  God's  presence,  they  learned  the 
more  spiritual  means  of  safety  :  "  Cease  not  to  cry  unto  the 
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Lord  our  God  for  us,  that  he  will  save  us  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Philistines/' 

But  how  very  far  short  Samuel's  success  fell  of  all  that 
might  be  desired,  is  plain  from  what  happened  when  the  in- 
firmities of  old  age  overtook  him.  Their  cry  is,  "  Make  us 
a  king  to  judge  us,  like  all  the  nations."  The  prophet's  grief 
and  indignation  may  be  imagined  on  discovering  the  people's 
deplorable  bondage  to  sense  and  unbelief,  after  all  his  endea- 
vours to  raise  them  to  spiritual  habits  of  thought,  and  to  a 
trustful  and  thankful  loyalty  to  their  unseen  Guardian.  A 
man,  a  thing  of  clay,  preferred  to  the  Almighty  Presence ! 
The  poor  pageant  of  an  earthly  king  to  the  incomparable 
glory  of  Jehovah  enthroned  in  the  midst  of  them  !  The  yoke 
of  a  mortal's  will  to  the  immediate  control  of  God  I  This  was 
a  bitter  disappointment.  What  more  natural  to  a  religious 
teacher  than  vexation  at  the  unexpected  discovery,  that  the 
labours  of  a  lifetime  had  failed  of  their  end  ?  Samuel's  ex- 
perience of  Israel's  temper  was  but  a  recent  thing  :  it  was  no 
new  thing  to  God.  It  was  against  him  properly  that  its  in- 
corrigible obduracy  was  directed. 

They  are  to  have  their  wish.  Not  that  God  is  to  abdicate. 
It  was  properly  as  their  direct  and  immediate  ruler  that  they 
had  rejected  him.  His  throne  he  still  keeps  ;  and  that  unseen 
and  spiritual  government  of  which  they  are  so  impatient,  he 
will  make  them  keenly  feel  by  the  sharp  discipline  of  their  own 
wishes.  On  the  actual  election,  Newman,  p.  37,  writes  as 
follows : — 

'*  The  event  shews  that  the  choice  had  fallen  on  a  wrong  person, 
and  that  Saul  was  anything  but  the  man  whom  God  approved.  Yet, 
his  whole  character  must  have  been  seen  from  the  beginning  by  the 
all- wise  Ruler  of  Israel,  with  whom  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the 
election  of  so  unfit  a  king  can  have  originated.  It  becomes  therefore 
highly  doubtful,  whether  Samuel,  any  more  than  Jehovah,  ought- to 
be  regarded  as  chargeable  with  this  erroneous  choice.  The  general 
course  of  the  history  leads  strongly  to  an  opposite  view,  viz.,  that 
Saul  was  forced  upon  Samuel  by  public  enthusiasm,  secondiog  the 
opinion  of  the  elders  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin."' 

The  gratuitous  creation  of  such  a  difficulty  as  is  stated  in 
these  ridiculous  terms  of  school-boy  logic,  enables  us  to  judge 
of  the  capacity  and  penetration  of  a  writer  who  takes  upon 
him  to  reconstruct  the  sacred  history  of  the  Hebrews.  How 
true  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  proceeding  does  Maurice 
evince,  apprehending  the  situation  here,  as  we  think,  more 
correctly  than  Kitto, — though  in  his  attempt  to  generalise 
Saul's  appointment  into  an  event  of  ordinary  providence,  he 
is  sinking  towards  Newman's  own  level.  *'  The  Jews,"  says 
he,  "were  asking  for  heavy  punishments  which  they  needed. 
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and  without  which  the  evil  that  was  in  them  could  not  have 
been  brought  to  light  and  cured/'  We  cannot,  with  Maurice, 
call  "  the  self-willed  and  sensual  longing''  which  craved  for  a 
human  sovereign,  ''  the  perversion  of  a  divine  instinct,  which 
in  due  time  was  to  be  satisfied,"  though  we  are  aware  there 
is  a  sense  of  his  words  which  might  shelter  itself  under  high 
names,  Irenseus  and  Dorner,  for  instance ;  we  would  call  it 
rather  the  inordinate  expression  of  a  human  infirmity,  to 
which  God  graciously  condescended. 

In  the  first  instance;  Israel's  desire  for  a  king  is  to  be  granted 
in  the  way  which  their  present  moral  necessities  require  ;  even 
in  such  a  way,  as  shall  discover,  rebuke,  and  purge  off  the 
baser  elements  which  mingle  with  the  weak  longings  of  their 
nature.  It  is  not  precisely  another  Samson  they  wish  for. 
Samuel's  administration,  though  limited  to  a  small  territory, 
chiefly  to  that  part  of  the  country  menaced  by  the  Philistines, 
has  probably  given  them  a  sense  of  order  and  union  which 
raises  them  above  that.  Still,  it  is  a  warlike  chieftain,  a  mili- 
tary head,  they  want,  a  king,  as  they  say,  "  to  judge  us  and  go 
out  before  us,  and  fight  our  battles."  In  the  person  of  Saul,  who 
was  not  a  mere  youth  at  this  time,  as  he  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented, God  presented  them  with  such  a  chief  as  their  earthly 
conceptions  had  shaped  out ;  a  man  of  stately  height  and  com- 
manding presence,  a  sort  of  giant  in  his  way,  and  possessing, 
at  the  same  time,  a  bold,  imperious,  and  determined  spirit.  In 
his  imposing  form  and  commanding  mien,  the  people  recognise 
the  consummation  of  their  wishes,  as  Samuel  plainly  expected, 
when  he  introduced  him  with  a  recommendatory  reference  to 
his  superior  stature.  In  the  words  of  Maurice,  "  he  proved  the 
very  type  and  embodiment  of  that  character  and  those  habits 
of  mind,  which  they  are  themselves  exhibiting,  ,  .  .  the  kind 
of  man  they  had  conceived  of,  cast  in  their  own  mould,  distin- 
guished from  them  chiefly  by  mere  outward  superiority,  the 
very  person  who  would  cause  them  to  experience  that  which 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  experience."* 

Saul's  want  of  spirituality  and  faith,  his  essential  carnalism 
and  self-will,  surviving  his  brief  training  in  Samuel's  religious 

*  Without  reaching  up  to  the  full  height  and  significance  of  Saul's  historical 
position,  "  Saul,  a  Drama,"  is  yet  a  remarkable  production ;  and  deserves  in 
many  respects  the  encomium  which  has  been  passed  on  it  as  worthy  of  a  place 
beside  the  masterpieces  of  Shakspeare.  It  reminds  us  of  the  great  dramatist 
in  the  ethereality  of  its  spiritual  creations,  in  the  broad  humour  of  its  plebeian 
characters,  and  in  its  delineation  of  the  workings  of  passion.  *'  Saul,  king  of 
Israel,"  is  a  small  work  of  much  humbler  pretensions ;  but,  though  it  has  not 
much  of  a  historic  cast  about  it,  and  does  not  aim  at  unfolding  the  new  develop- 
ments in  God's  dispensation  of  truth  and  grace,  it  gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
life  and  character  of  Israel's  first  monarch,  and  expounds  in  forcible  and  elo- 
quent language  the  lessons  taught,  then  and  now,  by  this  portion  of  Old  Testa- 
ment history. 
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school,  is  admirably  described  by  Mil  man ;  and  is  strained 
into  a  piece  of  over-refined  sentiment  by  Maurice  (which  is 
also  the  case  with  his  theory  of  the  duplicate  passages).  His 
position,  as  is  well  shewn  in  the  article  *'  Saul "  in  Kitto's 
Cyclopaedia,  was  most  clearly  defined.  He  was  the  lieutenant 
of  Jehovah,  the  vicegerent  of  Israel's  invisible  King,  holding 
office  on  the  express  condition  of  fidelity  to  his  liege  Lord  in 
the  heavens ;  acting  under  his  explicit  and  written  instruc- 
tions, and  having  the  honour  of  his  crown  entrusted  to  his 
keeping.  It  was  a  very  significant  statement  made  by  his 
successor  regarding  the  ark :  "  We  inquired  not  at  it  in  the 
days  of  Saul.''  The  delegate  of  a  great  King,  Saul  found  the 
throne  of  his  Master  covered  with  dishonour  in  that  province 
of  the  empire  which  he  was  appointed  to  administer.  Yet  he 
manifested  no  concern  for  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  repair  its  disgrace.  He  left  the  ark  in  a  state 
of  neglect,  his  own  throne  overshadowing  God's,  instead  of 
appearing  as  a  lowly  step  of  its  footstool.  Israel's  true  King 
is  kept  in  the  background,  and  Saul  stands  forward,  just  as 
the  nation,  lost  to  faith  and  loyalty,  wished, — his  person  and 
authority,  his  imperial  will  and  military  arrangements,  every- 
thing :  a  fatal  blunder  in  point  of  common  policy,  for  thus 
the  national  worship  which,  with  its  frequent  solemn  gather- 
ings at  one  religious  centre,  conducing  powerfully  to  the  poli- 
tical union  of  the  tribes,  would  have  been  the  cement  and 
strength  of  the  monarchy,  was  allowed  to  fall  into  utter  decay. 
He  shewed  a  culpable  remissness,  too,  as  Richardson  notices, 
in  not  at  once  directing  his  arms  against  the  Philistines.  By 
and  by  his  disloyal  spirit  appears  in  positive  and  overt  acts. 
In  direct  violation  of  the  divine  constitution,  he  usurped  th« 
priestly  functions ;  and  he  spared  Agag  and  the  prey  taken  in 
war,  making  it  plain  that  he  had  lost  all  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  the  unseen  Ruler  under  whom  he  held  office,  and 
was  erecting  himself  into  an  independent  and  arbitrary  prince, 
his  own  will  his  only  law. 

Such  disloyal  and  rebellious  conduct — peculiarly  criminal 
in  the  first  subject  of  the  realm,  entrusted  with  his  Sove- 
reign's honour — was  the  highest  offence  to  the  divine  King, 
who  must  assert  his  unseen  rule  and  vindicate  his  injured 
majesty.  Yet  clemency  tempers  justice.  Saul  had  forfeited 
his  throne,  and  might  have  been  at  once  deprived  of  it.  In- 
stead of  this,  he  is  left  in  possession  of  it  till  his  death,  holding 
it  altogether  for  the  long  period  of  forty  years.  It  were  fraught, 
however,  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences,  if  a  line  of 
kings  on  the  Hebrew  throne  could  look  back  to  the  founder 
of  their  dynasty  as  an  example  of  insubordination  against  the 
invisible  Head  of  the  state.     This  must  not  be.     Saul  is  made 
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a  warning  beacon  to  his  successors.  His  punishment  is,  that 
the  kingdom,  on  his  demise,  passes  out  of  his  family  to  an- 
other, who  will  leave  to  his  descendants  an  example  of  fealty 
to  the  heavenly  Sovereign. 

Awfully  impressive  was  the  closing  scene  in  that  drama, 
every  act  of  which  was  charged  with  high  moral  teachings  to 
Israel.  The  Philistines  have  pushed  their  conquests  right 
across  the  country.  Deserted  by  half  his  kingdom,  and  utterly 
abandoned  by  God,  the  wretched  monarch,  in  his  extremity, 
invokes  the  powers  of  darkness.  Completely  routed  in  a  de- 
cisive engagement,  he  and  his  sons  are  among  the  slain.  The 
exulting  foe,  while  they  cover  the  royal  corpses  with  every 
indignity,  drive  the  scattered  army  and  trembling  people  to 
seek  refuge  among  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes.  So  ended  the 
reign,  in  which  the  nation  gladly  embarked  their  hopes.  Thus 
they  bitterly  learn,  in  public  disaster  and  political  ruin,  what 
it  is  that  a  king,  after  their  own  heart,  the  reflex  of  their  own 
ungodly  carnalism,  can  do  for  them ;  and  what  they  get  by 
preferring  a  champion  of  flesh  and  blood  to  the  spiritual 
defences  which  they  enjoyed  under  Samuel, — the  faith  and 
prayer  which  encircled  their  land  like  a  wall  of  fire,  and  kept 
it  inviolate  from  every  foe. 

But  already,  along  with  the  dark  side  of  the  truth,  God  has 
been  presenting  its  bright  side,  even  the  side  of  faith  and  hope. 
The  dark  side  was  Saul.     David  is  the  bright  side. 

On  the  life  of  David — the  character  of  the  man,  and  the 
facts  of  the  history — infidelity  has  spent  its  most  envenomed 
shafts.  Newman,  slavishly  copying  unworthy  masters,  has 
endeavoured  to  impart  to  the  worst  calumnies  of  the  old 
Deists,  the  colouring  and  support  of  the  improved  criticism  of 
our  day ;  and  gives  abundant  evidence  that  our  modern  illu- 
minati,  with  all  their  pretensions  to  a  high  spiritualism,  are 
not  a  whit  more  capable  of  appreciating  what  is  truly  great 
and  good  in  human  conduct  than  was  the  coarse  materialistic 
infidelity  of  last  century,  though  quite  as  capable  of  virulent 
malignity  against  Scripture  examples  of  exalted  godliness. 
Could  it  be  believed  that  any  writer  with  the  heart  of  a  man 
could  have  followed  David  through  the  whole  of  his  earlier 
career,  with  scarce  one  note  of  enthusiasm  at  his  heroic  faith 
and  magnanimous  conduct  1  Some  praise  he  is  forced  to 
accord  him,  though  it  is  ever  sparingly  given,  and  sometimes 
with  the  sinister  intent  of  inflicting  a  proportionally  deeper 
wound.  The  special  apologist  of  Saul,  he  delights  to  exhibit 
David  as  actuated  by  a  selfish  and  cold-blooded  policy.  The 
holier  elements  in  his  character  he  assails  w^ith  unscrupulous 
and  persevering  hostility.  Yet  there  is  something  he  dislikes 
even  more  than  these.     He  will  allow  David  an  excellence,  if 
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the  personal  quality  will  only  help  him  to  give  the  history  a 
stab. 

His  pages  are  filled  with  daring  attacks  on  the  veracity  of 
the  history.  Samuel's  anointing  David  was  an  invention  of 
after  times ;  and  so  w^as  the  "  fabulous  legend ''  of  David's 
slaying  Goliath,  which  is  a  mere  "  romance.''  He  insinuates 
that  documents  favourable  to  Saul  may  have  been  suppressed 
by  the  Court  historians  of  the  succeeding  dynasty  ;  and  that 
that  monarch  has  more  imputed  to  him  than  the  reality. 
"  Questionable/'  "  exaggerated,"  "  gross  misrepresentation," 
"superstition,"  "fantastical,"  "preposterous,"  are  terms  freely 
applied  by  this  writer  to  the  inspired  revelation,  while  he  has 
the  audacity  and  presumption  to  displace  the  sacred  historian's 
account,  with  the  coolest  effrontery,  by  a  version  of  his  own 
— "  We  may  perhaps  find  the  following  to  be  historical "  !  or 
*'  Such  a  tale  may  perhaps  be  translated  as  follows  "  !  Many 
of  the  objections  advanced  by  him  in  his  article  "  David,"  in 
Kitto's  Cyclopaedia,  found  an  answer  in  the  excellent  articles 
on  "  Samuel,"  and  on  the  "  Books  of  Samuel,"  in  the  same 
work ;  others  in  the  thoroughly  Scriptural  article  "  David," 
by  Kurtz,  in  Herzog's  Cyclopaedia.  To  Newman's  senti- 
ments Kitto  doubtless  refers  in  the  preface  to  that  volume  of 
his  Daily  Bible  Illustrations. 

Kitto  and  Blaikie  entered  on  their  task  with  a  proper  sense 
of  the  danger  of  its  betraying  them  into  a  one-sided  and  par- 
tial advocacy.  And  their  attention  to  this,  while  skilfully 
obviating  real  difficulties,  and  successfully  repelling  legitimate 
objections,  their  discrimination  and  fairness,  the  judgment 
with  which  they  have  handled  questions  raised  by  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  by  the  criticism  and  enlightenment  of  our  day,  and, 
above  all,  their  deeply  reverent  and  spiritual  tone,  render  their 
works  a  most  valuable  addition,  such  as  the  times  require,  to 
our  Davidic  literature,  in  which  henceforth  they  will  hold  the 
place  of  prominent  landmarks.  Free  from  the  trammels  which 
Kitto's  plan  imposed  on  him,  Blaikie  has  been  able  to  give  the 
subject  a  more  scientific  treatment,  which  it  imperatively  de- 
mands. His  last  book,  "Bible  History,"  takes  of  course  a 
much  wider  range  than  our  present  theme ;  but  we  gladly 
take  this  opportunity  of  bidding  it  welcome. 

To  return  to  the  History.  David  is  to  present  to  Israel  the 
bright  side  of  the  truth,  of  which  Saul  has  been  teaching  them 
the  dark  side,  and  this  for  the  recovery  of  the  people  of  Jeho- 
vah to  faith  in  their  unseen  Ruler.  A  king  after  the  people's 
heart  was  found,  so  to  speak,  readymade.  A  suitable  king 
for  that  throne,  a  king  "  after  God's  heart,"  is  not  a  product  of 
nature  ;  he  has  to  be  prepared  by  a  peculiar  training  of  divine 
grace.     Even  then  he  will  be  far  from  a  perfect  instrument  of 
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God's  purpose,  far  from  answering  in  every  point  to  the  cha- 
racter of  God's  servant  and  representative,  for  perfect  instru- 
ments God  never  finds  among  human  agents.  But  David,  as 
the  result  of  his  special  preparation,  will  at  least  understand 
his  true  position  as  deputy  and  vassal  of  Jehovah  ;  and  in  the 
general  spirit  and  tenor  of  his  conduct,  in  his  governing  objects 
and  principles,  he  will  be  faithful  to  the  great  law  of  that  posi- 
tion ;  and  he  will  make  this  so  plain  in  public  acts,  that  it 
shall  be  as  good  as  a  new  revelation  to  Israel  of  their  invisible 
King,  who  shall  sit  once  more  enthroned  in  the  midst  of  them 
as  their  acknowledged  and  honoured  Sovereign.  In  short,  God 
will  speak  of  him  as  "  David,  my  servant.'' 

The  training  which  was  to  have  so  high  and  blessed  issues 
began  early,  and  was  continued  long.  One  of  the  sources  of 
early  influence  on  his  mind,  we  give  in  the  words  in  which 
Kurtz  describes  the  family  of  which  David  came : — 

''  And  how  strictly  in  this  family,  even  in  the  so  manifoldly  de- 
graded times  of  the  Judges,  theocratic  piety  was  preserved  and  cared 
for  in  its  noblest  and  most  pleasing  form,  the  story  of  Boaz  and 
Ruth  shews  us ; — the  former  a  perfect  type  of  theocratic  righteous- 
ness, the  latter  a  truly  consecrated  blossom  of  heathendom,  stretch- 
ing its  flower-cup  desiringly  towards  the  light  of  divine  revelation  in 
Israel."  (Article  "  David,"  in  Herzog's  Encyclojpcedia.) 

The  result,  we  know,  was  in  very  early  youth  a  God-fearing, 
devout,  and  believing  spirit — a  spirit  to  which  the  God  of 
Israel  was  a  great  reality,  a  spirit  to  which  the  honour  of  that 
God  was  dear,  and  his  name  a  tower  of  strength, — a  spirit 
instinct  with  the  lofty,  yet  meek-eyed  heroism  of  faith,  which 
is  to  be  exercised  and  braced  for  grand  achievements.  In  the 
words  of  Maurice,  "  David  was  learning  the  secret  of  invi- 
sible strength,  what  it  was,  and  where  and  how  it  works.  So 
there  grew  in  him  a  scorn  of  that  which  lies  in  bulk,  and  looks 
terrible  to  the  eye,"  p.  41.  The  encounter  with  the  lion  and 
the  bear,  prompted  we  doubt  not  by  a  heavenly  impulse,  and 
sustained  by  inward  acts  of  faith  and  prayer,  was  one  of  its 
first  efibrts.  Successful  through  supernatural  aid — ("  Jehovah 
delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  out  of  the  paw  of 
the  bear") — what  a  mighty  reinforcement  it  brought  to  the 
young  heart  of  faith  !  The  pastoral  exploit  on  the  plains  ot 
Bethlehem  was  the  parent  of  an  exploit  of  national  magnitude 
in  the  valley  of  Elah.  God  prepared  a  great  occasion,  and  a 
high  platform.  A  gigantic  champion  of  Israel's  old  and  for- 
midable enemies,  the  Philistines,  stepped  forth  in  sight  of  the 
opposing  armies,  and  challenged  the  Hebrew  warriors  to  single 
combat.  David's  first  word  proves  him  a  true  child  of  the 
theocracy :  "  Who  is  this  uncircumcised  Philistine,  that  he 
should  defy  the  armies  of  the  living  God  ?"     Urged  by  a  divine 
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impulse,  and  raised  by  his  faith  to  a  sublime  courage,  he  ad- 
vances to  the  combat.  "I  come  to  thee,''  he  cries,  "in  the  name 
of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  whom 
thou  hast  defied."  A  stone  from  his  shepherd's  sling,  directed 
unerringly,  and  sped  with  unnatural  force  to  its  mark  by  an 
invisible  hand  (for  we  must  differ  from  the  author  of  "  David, 
King  of  Israel,"  who  thinks  there  was  no  miracle  here),  laid 
the  proud  giant  in  the  dust. 

This  victory  was  a  national  deliverance.  All  Israel  recog- 
nised it  as  such.  The  songs  of  the  jubilant  choirs,  "■  Saul  has 
slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands,"  expressed 
a  nation's  gratitude.  But  we  apprehend  it  was  much  more 
than  a  great  deliverance.  It  was  a  great  lesson,  too,  on  a 
scale  of  national  magnitude — the  first  of  a  series  of  grand  and 
impressive  providences,  by  which  God's  people,  lost  to  faith  in 
him,  were  to  be  recovered  to  loyalty  to  his  person  and  rule. 
We  cannot  pass  in  thought  from  the  exploits  of  Israel's  last 
champion,  namely  Samson,  to  that  now  before  us,  without 
being  sensible  of  a  great  advance.  Samson's  superhuman 
strength,  though  not  properly  his  own,  not  strictly  a  personal 
attribute,  but  dependent  on  the  condition  of  Nazariteship,  yet 
was  enjoyed  so  long  and  continuously  by  means  of  that  vow, 
that  it  wears  the  appearance  of  a  permanent  quality,  attached 
to  its  possessor  by  the  somewhat  mechanical  tie  of  an  external 
and  ceremonial  rite.  Here  things  are  totally  different.  We 
feel  ourselves  at  once  in  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  region,, 
where  we  are  in  direct  contact  with  God.  The  most  regard- 
less could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  so  striking  an  evidence 
of  divine  power.  The  invisible  glory  of  their  forgotten  Jehovah 
had  suddenly  burst  on  the  eyes  of  Israel,  through  the  dark 
clouds  which  overhung  their  country. 

This  national  deliverance,  viewed  not  so  much  in  itself,  as 
in  the  high  moral  purpose  it  served,  we  regard  as  the  first 
public  service  for  which  David's  early  training  was  available, 
as  marking  the  first  stage,  therefore,  in  the  career  of  usefulness, 
for  which  his  exalted  faith  was  destined,  the  first  step  in  his 
high  mission  as  the  restorer  of  faith  to  Israel.  From  this 
point  he  enters  on  a  new  course  of  training.  His  experience  of 
public  life  in  the  court  and  in  the  army,  was  of  great  import- 
ance in  view  of  his  future  duties,  developing  and  exercising 
his  capacity  for  civil  and  military  affairs.  The  success  was 
great.  "  David  went  out  whithersoever  Saul  sent  him,  and 
behaved  himself  wisely."* 

The  necessary  palcestra  for  preparatory  exercise  is  provided 

*  Compare  Milton's  description  of  Cromwell's  distinction  in  council  and 
arms. 
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by  the  royal  jealousy,  which  dooms  him  for  years  to  the  life 
of  a  persecuted  fugitive,  after  he  has  tasted  of  the  honours  and 
luxuries  of  a  court.  Of  this  process  of  heart-discipline,  to 
which  David  was  subjected,  Newman  of  course  knows  nothing  ; 
for  with  him  David's  designation  to  the  throne  is  a  piece  of 
priestcraft,  and  his  constitutional  rule  a  despotism.  Kitto, 
Maurice,  and  Blaikie  give  it  a  place  in  their  works,  though 
only  the  last,  a  sufficiently  prominent  place.  He  enumerates  four 
objects  as  aimed  at  in  it  :  "  to  strengthen  his  trust  in  God,  to 
teach  him  calm  self-government,  to  habituate  him  to  self-denial, 
and  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  nation." 

Blaikie  notices  that  the  position  of  the  incident  with  Nabal 
in  the  sacred  narrative  is  between  David's  "  two  great  victories 
over  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  impatience/'  in  the  case  of  Saul, 
but  he  does  not  give  it  that  place  in  his  own  chapter ;  failing, 
for  once,  we  think,  though  he  sees  in  Nabal  a  type  of  Saul,  to 
trace  the  organic  connection  of  the  events.  As  this  writer 
clearly  perceives,  the  second  occasion  on  which  David  had 
&ul  in  his  power  presented  a  much  greater  temptation  than 
the  first.  Yet  he  completely  and  nobly  overcame  the  tempta- 
tion. How  was  the  victory  so  perfect  and  so  noble  ?  It  was 
NabaFs  case,  we  conceive,  which  had  prepared  his  spirit  for 
this  triumph.  To  David's  great  satisfaction,  God  first  (through 
Abigail)  kept  him  from  taking  revenge  on  Nabal,  and  second, 
avenged  him  on  the  churl  with  his  own  hand  ;  whereby  he 
learnt  the  important  lesson,  as  he  indicated  at  the  time,  that 
the  best  course  for  him  was  to  leave  the  redressing  of  his 
wrongs  entirely  in  God's  hands.  It  is  this  lesson,  learnt  in  the 
sheep-walks  of  Carmel,  which  he  presently  practises  in  the 
higher  arena  of  the  royal  camp  on  the  hill  of  Hachilah  ;  and 
it  is  precisely  this  which  enables  him  to  resist  the  increased 
strength  of  the  new  temptation  there.  How  did  he  meet  and 
overcome  this  temptation  %     See  1  Sam.  xxvi.  9,  10,  11. 

The  successive  stages  of  David's  last  lesson  in  this  prepara- 
tory school  of  trial,  are  treated  by  Blaikie  with  exquisite  skill 
and  discrimination, — the  whole  section,  as  it  beautifully  de- 
picts the  closely-linked  vicissitudes  of  his  outer  and  inner  life 
(the  outer  had  already  been  given  by  Milman  with  his  usual 
vivacity),  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  coarse  daubs 
of  Newman.  No  one  of  competent  judgment  could  hesitate 
for  a  moment  as  to  which  of  the  two  representations  is  *'  his- 
torical." 

The  great  lesson  of  the  memorable,  victory  over  Goliath, 
the  bright  example  of  heavenly  faith  exhibited  in  that  vic- 
tory, was  left  in  solitary  grandeur,  to  be  impressed  on  the 
public  mind,  as  it  would  be  constantly  and  vividly  recalled 
to  it,  by  the  contrasted  follies,  crimes,  and  disasters  of  Saul, 
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which  were  hurrying  the  nation  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The 
religious  party,  encouraged  by  David's  bold  and  triumphant 
stand  for  the  honour  of  Jehovah,  strengthened  by  the  health- 
ful influences  sent  forth  from  Samuel's  religious  schools,  would 
begin  to  hold  up  their  heads.  He  could  not  but  be  sensible 
how  important  it  was  that  he  should  maintain  himself  in  the 
good  graces  of  his  countrymen.  Yet,  certainly  it  was  not  his 
own  policy  (as  Mr  Newman  would  have  us  believe)  so  much 
as  God's  providence,  which  kept  him  and  his  followers  from 
denationalising  themselves  in  their  involuntary  outlawry  and 
exile.  And  how  true  and  warm  a  patriotism,  derived  from 
the  highest  inspirations,  glowed  in  his  breast,  the  whole 
nation  was  witness  in  the  heart-stirring  elegy  drawn  from  his 
harp  by  the  death  of  Saul :  "  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it 
not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon.''  That  event  had  been  pro- 
vided for  by  two  parallel  courses  of  preparation,  and  now  it 
found  David  prepared  for  the  throne,  and  the  people  pre- 
pared to  offer  it  to  him.  Anointed  of  God,  directed  by  the 
heavenly  oracle,  and  chosen  by  the  nation,  he  accordingly 
ascends  the  throne,  first  of  a  part,  and  then  of  the  whole  of 
Israel. 

He  found  his  throne  standing  amid  the  wrecks  of  the  king- 
dom. The  reign  of  his  predecessor  had  thrown  the  nation 
well  nigh  a  century  back.  It  had  undone  all  that  Samuel 
had  accomplished.  The  condition  of  the  country  was  in 
some  respects  even  worse  than  when  that  prophet  took  the 
helm.  The  Philistines  now  were  masters  of  a  larger  part  of 
the  Hebrew  territory.  By  this  second  and  sore  downfall,  the 
nation  had  to  learn  once  more,  and  more  effectually,  the  lesson 
of  Samuel's  administration,  and  in  a  new  form.  It  is  a  king, 
not  a  prophet,  who  is  to  teach  them.  Samuel  is  the  appro- 
priate contrast  to  Samson,  especially  in  as  far  as  the  latter 
failed  in  his  work.  David  is  the  contrast  to  Saul.  As  God 
intends,  for  wise  and  high  ends,  to  give  his  people  a  perma- 
nent monarchy,  their  present  deliverer  is  to  wear  the  title 
and  dignities  of  the  new  ofiice, — he  is  to  be  a  king.  He  is  to 
shew  them  how  even  a  king's  most  powerful  weapons  are  faith 
and  prayer,  and  how  truth  and  loyalty  to  the  heavenly  Sove- 
reign are  quite  consistent  with  the  honour  of  a  crown, — yea, 
its  support  and  glory.  While  necessarily,  according  to  the 
nature  of  this  subordinate  and  deputed  government  which  has 
been  granted  to  them,  in  the  first  instance  drawing  the  eyes 
of  the  country  to  his  own  person  as  warrior,  statesman,  and 
prince,  he  will  yet  as  constantly  point  their  eyes  away  from 
himself,  from  his  personal  prowess  and  wisdom,  from  his  military 
power  and  regal  state, — in  short,  from  the  visible  monarch  to 
the  unseen  Ruler,  at  whose  feet  he  will  lay  down  all  his  glory, 
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— so  that  that  kingly  state  of  his,  which  attracts  their  dazzled 
eyes  to  his  person  in  the  first  instance,  shall  only  make  him 
all  the  more  powerful  and  impressive  an  example  to  his  sub- 
jects of  devoted  allegiance  to  the  heavenly  Sovereign.  In 
fine,  he  is  to  make  them  know,  that  so  far  from  releasing 
them  from  direct  responsibility  to  Jehovah,  a  king  after  God's 
heart,  the  only  king  who  can  rightfully  occupy  their  throne, 
ruling  in  the  name  of  his  great  liege  Lord  in  the  heavens,  will 
only  bind  them  closer  to  his  invisible  government,  and  make 
them  feel  more  sensibly  his  presence,  authority,  and  law. 

Making  war  under  the  special  direction  of  God,  whom  he 
reverently  acknowledged  in  all  his  ways,  David  speedily  ex- 
pelled the  Philistines,  and  achieved  his  country's  liberation 
and  independence ;  and  from  that  time,  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  with  scarcely  any  material  interruption,  the  entire 
nation,  united  into  a  compact  state,  enjoyed  freedom  from 
foreign  invasion  and  servitude.  In  the  secure  liberty  and 
long-standing  peace  which  the  arms  of  their  new  monarch  so 
quickly  gave  them,  and  which  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
unprecedented  prosperity  and  greatness  which  they  attained 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  under  his  successor,  the  na- 
tion had  the  most  convincing  demonstration  that  the  unseen 
Ruler  was  a  reality,  and  that  fidelity  and  devotion  to  him 
were  the  highest  wisdom  and  patriotism.  But  David's  faith 
and  loyalty  were  to  do  more  than  repair  the  ruin  of  Saul,  and 
bring  the  country  back  to  the  point  at  which  Samuel  left  it. 
He  is  to  give  a  striking  and  national  manifestation  of  zeal  for 
Jehovah's  honour;  and  drawing  the  entire  kingdom  along 
with  him  in  this,  he  in  turn  is  to  be  honoured  for  this  with 
an  appropriate  mark  of  distinction,  in  the  form  of  an  immense 
accession  of  royal  and  national  glory. 

The  exhibition  of  zeal  consisted  in  his  bringing  the  ark  to 
his  capital.  David's  high  regard  for  the  honour  of  his  Master's 
crown  could  not  bear  that  Jehovah's  throne  should  lie  in  a 
state  of  obscurity  and  neglect,  while  the  throne  of  his  humble 
liege  man  was  elevated  so  high.  God's  throne  must  be  raised 
above  his  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  The  ark  was  accordingly 
brought  up  to  the  capital,  amid  a  vast  concourse  of  all  classes 
of  the  population,  and  with  due  religious  solemnities,  and  with 
every  demonstration  of  sacred  joy,  deposited  in  the  highest  place 
of  honour  in  the  land :  God  on  his  part  asserting  his  dread 
majesty  in  an  awful  manner  on  the  occasion,  and  David  and  his 
people,  on  their  part,  opening  their  gates  and  bowing  their 
heads  in  reverent  homage  to  the  great  King.  None  were  to 
judge  of  him,  so  they  say,  by  that  lowly  symbol,  which  might 
look  so  mean  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  insignia  of  royalty, — ■ 
he  was  no  local  deity,  no  dumb  idol,  but  Jehovah  of  hosts,  the 
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King  of  glory,  whose  was  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof, — 
David  specially  signalising  his  loyalty,  by  appearing  divested 
of  his  regal  attire  to  do  honour  to  the  invisible  presence  of 
heavenly  Majesty,  before  whom  he  and  his  subjects  were  on  a 
perfect  level. 

And  now  that  the  entire  framework  of  the  Mosaic  worship 
is  once  more  set  up,  the  king,  preserving  Samuel's  contribution 
to  the  religion  of  his  country,  viz.,  the  religious  schools,  employs 
his  harp,  tuned  to  the  sympathies  of  a  devout  and  deeply- 
exercised  soul,  and  long  used  to  sacred  minstrelsy,  to  infuse 
life  and  warmth  into  that  framework  by  supplying  the  wor- 
shippers with  holy  songs,  which  introduced  such  an  element 
of  spirituality  and  high  potency  into  acts  of  devotion  (Ps.  xxiv. 
S-6  struck  the  key-note),  that  they  have  ever  since  formed 
the  life  of  the  church's  worship,  and  that  in  its  most  spiri- 
tual form,  and  will  probably  do  so  to  the  end  of  time.     Nor 
was  this  all  which  it  entered  into  David's  heart  to  do  for  the 
honour  of  his  heavenly  King.     While  caring  for  the  inner  life 
of  Israel's  worship,  he  wished  to  provide  also  for  its  external 
celebration  with  a  splendour  becoming  the  greatest  national 
institution  in  the  kingdom.     Whether  or  not,  we  think  with 
Kurtz,  that  it  was  this  design,  entertained  from  the  first,  which 
led  him  not  to  remove  the  tabernacle  from  Nob  to  Jerusalem 
(for  the  original  wilderness-tent,  made  of  frail  materials,  must 
have  long  ago  perished),  it  was  a  most  natural  direction  for  David's 
zeal  for  Jehovah's  honour  to  take.     His  loyal  heart  could  not 
brook  that  the  true  King  should  dwell  in  mean  state,  while  the 
depute-king  had  a  regal  palace.     His  proposal  was  approved 
by  God.     The  actual  erection  of  the  sacred  palace  was  reserved 
for  the  next  reign  ;  but  the  site  was  fixed  in  David's  time  ;  the 
plans  of  the  edifice  were  given  him  by  God  ;  and  he  made  vast 
preparations,  both  in  treasure  and  in  materials.     The  opening 
of  the  temple  by  the  son,  in  presence  of  a  rejoicing  people,  was 
only  the  nation's  completion  of  the  great  religious  enterprise  on 
which  the  father  entered  when  he  brought  the  ark  to  his  capi- 
tal ;  the  delay  of  the  Shechinah's  return  unites  them  as  begin- 
ning and  end ;    for  then  only,  when  the  ark  which  David 
brought  up  to  Mount  Zion  was  deposited  in  its  permanent 
resting-place  in  the  new  temple,  did  the  long  absent  symbol  of 
the  divine  presence  return  and  take  up  its  former  position  be- 
tween the  cherubim  in  awful  glory.     The  opening  of  that 
temple  was  the  national  recognition  of  Jehovah  as  their  God 
and  supreme  Governor ;   king  and  people  bringing  all   the 
wealth,  splendour,  and  glory  of  the  kingdom,  and  laying  it  at 
his  feet.     It  put  the  copestone  on  David's  work  of  reforma- 
tion ;  and  Jehovah  now  took  his  seat  once  more  on  his  throne 
in  Israel. 
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David  conquered  for  Israel  a  vast  territory,  extending  from 
Egypt  to  the  Euphrates.  This  dominion  transmitted  entire 
to  Solomon,  whose  reign  was  but  the  proper  complement  of 
David's,  raised  the  nation  to  its  highest  summit  of  glory  and 
happiness  ;  forming  an  empire  of  unexampled  magnificence,  in 
all  probability  the  first  great  empire,  really  deserving  the  name, 
which  the  world  had  seen.  "  He  is  to  be  the  father  of  a  line 
of  kings,  who  are  to  sit  on  God's  throne  in  Israel ;  and  of  this 
line  the  Messiah  is  to  be  one/'  We  apprehend,  that  the  be- 
lieving heart,  exercised  on  the  ancient  promises,  and  striving 
to  read  them  by  the  light  of  advancing  providence,  would 
naturally  interpret  the  simple  fact  of  David's  family  being  con- 
stituted the  reigning  dynasty  in  Israel,  as  meaning  that  the 
Blessing-bringer  was  to  be  of  that  house.  And  from  this  time, 
it  is  plain  that  the  Spirit  made  the  king  the  organ  of  commu- 
nicating to  the  nation,  in  express  terms,  the  glorious  news, — 
which  must  have  brought  a  vast  accession  of  light  to  spiritual 
minds,  and  cheered  the  heart  of  faith  and  hope  in  many  a  dark 
day, — that  the  promised  salvation  and  blessing  were  to  come 
to  the  world  through  an  exalted  personage  of  his  line ;  in  a 
Son  and  Successor  of  his,  who  should  hold  the  sceptre  of  the 
world,  and  fill  the  earth  with  Jehovah's  glory,  all  nations  were 
to  be  blessed.  Such  were  the  incomparable  honours  with  which 
Israel  saw  God  crowning  the  head  of  the  king  "  after  his  own 
heart,"  David,  his  servant. 

We  have  said  that,  even  with  his  special  preparation,  David 
would  necessarily  be  an  imperfect  instrument  of  God's  purposes. 
In  the  words  of  Kurtz, — and  a  host  of  cavils,  objections,  and 
difficulties  are  put  to  flight  by  them — "  he  was  not  a  pattern 
of  virtue  in  the  rationalistic  sense."  Failures  appeared  so  early 
in  his  reign  as  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark.  But  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  his  docile  and  gracious  spirit,  appears  in 
his  humbly  confessing  and  carefully  rectifying  his  error.  It 
was  the  same  in  the  case  of  his  great  trespass  (of  which 
Maurice  and  Blaikie  have  written  so  well),  the  natural  effect 
of  prosperity  and  ease  acting  on  the  too  impressible  and  pas- 
sionate nature  of  one  in  the  position  of  an  oriental  monarch, 
when  sunk  in  a  state  of  spiritual  declension  and  effeminacy,  a 
double  crime  of  the  darkest  dye,  which  is  not  more  deeply 
branded  with  God's  condemnation  in  the  decalogue,  and  in 
the  human  conscience,  than  it  is  in  David's  agonies  of  repent- 
ance, and  in  the  black  train  of  calamities,  domestic  and  public, 
with  which  it  was  punished.  It  divides  his  reign  in  two  ;  it 
unlocks  the  floodgates  of  evil — incest,  fratricide,  rebellion  ; 
shameful  flight,  heartrending  bereavement,  temporary  de- 
thronement, civil  discord,  insurrection,  new  Philistine  inva- 
sions endangering  his  life.     It  was  the  same  when,  once  more, 
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he  became  lost  to  faith  for  a  time,  and  ordered  a  census  of  his 
kingdom. 

Kurtz's  position  is,  that,  by  the  Hebrew  constitution,  as  was 
noticed  by  Josephus,  no  census  was  to  be  taken  without  a  tax 
being  levied  for  Jehovah,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  sove- 
reign authority :  which  mark  of  homage  to  the  Lord  para- 
mount appears  to  have  been  neglected  on  this  occasion  by 
prince  and  people.  And,  further,  that  the  nation  must  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  suffer  the  inconveniences  of  their  own 
sin  in  asking  a  king, — a  sin  which  would  perpetuate  itself  in 
every  generation,  and  raise  its  head,  especially  if  at  any  time 
a  spirit  of  carnalism  had  invaded  the  throne.  That  this  was 
the  case  at  present,  seems  extremely  probable ;  for,  while  no 
special  offence  is  mentioned,  we  are  told,  as  the  original  cause 
of  the  whole  series  of  events,  that  Israel  had  provoked  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  against  themselves.  By  the  vision  of  the 
Royal  Priest  (Psalm  ex.),  the  king  was  tacitly  admonished 
that  the  highest  object  of  his  reign  was  a  religious  one ;  and, 
being  remanded  in  this  manner  to  the  devout  enterprise  of 
his  first  years,  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  preparations 
for  the  building  of  the  temple. 

David  was  necessarily,  and  to  the  end,  an  imperfect  instru- 
ment for  God's  high  work.  There  was  a  seed  of  carnalism  in 
him  as  in  Saul,  and  in  every  man  ;  and  as  it  appeared,  the 
theocracy,  even  in  his  case,  shewed  its  dark  side  in  appro- 
priate chastisement.  Only  in  David's  case  there  was  a  seed 
of  grace,  too, — and  the  two  antagonistic  principles  struggled, 
grace  getting  the  mastery.  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
it  is  to  be  the  same  to  the  end  of  time,  till  God  at  length 
cast  out  of  his  kingdom  this  thing  and  every  thing  that 
offendeth.  But  it  served  an  important  moral  purpose,  that 
the  carnal  spirit  should  make  itself  prominent  in  the  Hebrew 
monarchy.  That  germ  of  evil  accordingly  swelled  and  germi- 
nated rapidly  under  the  fostering  influence  of  worldly  pros- 
perity in  Solomon's  reign,  till,  growing  up  into  a  great  tree 
of  idolatry  and  tyranny,  it  rent  the  kingdom  in  twain,  and 
finally  overwhelmed  it  with  ruin.  The  nation  must  eat  to 
the  last  the  fruit  of  their  sin  in  asking  a  mere  man  to  rule 
them  instead  of  God. 

This  bitter  experience,  however,  did  not  begin  its  teachings 
till  first,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  given,  in  David's  reign, 
a  bright  and  grand  example,  a  monument  for  all  time,  of 
what  true-hearted,  though  imperfect,  loyalty  to  the  heavenly 
King  could  accomplish, — a  precious  memory  to  which  the 
godly  would  often  look  back  in  order  to  support  faith  and 
nourish  hope.  And  from  time  to  time  their  hearts  were 
revived  by  the  appearance  of  a  faithful  king,  in  whom  David 
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lived  again,  as  if  once  more  to  promise  the  realisation  of  their 
fond  hopes.  Not  that  the  Davidic  monarchy  was  the  true  and 
permanent  form.  When  they  fell  into  this  error,  immediate 
experience  was  at  hand  to  correct  it.  But  the  reign  of  David, 
reproduced  in  the  better  class  of  his  sons,  was  "  a  figure  of  the 
time,"  by  help  of  which,  and  after  the  likeness  of  which,  the 
grand  reality  would  ever  be  shaping  itself  in  thoughtful  minds ; 
and  it  seemed  as  a  germ  of  prophecy,  a  constant  pattern  and 
fundamental  type  for  the  prophets'  reiterated  descriptions  of 
the  coming  David  and  of  his  glorious  reign,  which  could  be- 
come more  and  more  the  desire  and  hope  of  believing  Israelites 
in  proportion  as  their  monarchy  declined, — faith  and  its  ob- 
jects rising  as  sense  and  its  objects  were  depressed  and  cast 
out.  And  it  was  no  mean  picture  of  that  future  King,  of 
world-wide  dominion,  which  the  house  of  David,  in  its  more 
godly  representatives,  could  furnish  out  to  the  spiritual  eye. 
Every  king,  faithful  to  the  divine  Lord,  stood  to  Israel  in  the 
place  of  God,  whose  viceregent  he  was.  His  duty  being  properly 
ministerial,  the  more  he  sunk  himself  in  the  divine  King,  the 
better  he  performed  his  office  as  representative  of  the  heavenly 
Majesty.  The  three  offices,  in  a  rudimental  form,  combined 
in  Moses,  afterwards  parted  and  kept  distinct,  were  yet  ever 
united  in  their  divine  significance  and  practical  testimony  by 
the  one  indwelling  (in  the  tabernacle),  from  which,  as  from  a 
centre,  they  all  branched,  and  which  gave  itself  a  living  em- 
bodiment and  distinctive  exhibition  in  them.  In  the  repre- 
sentative order  of  priests  was  to  be  seen  God  reconciling  his 
people  ;  in  the  representative  order  of  prophets  God  teaching 
his  people  ;  and  in  the  representative  order  of  kings  God  ruling 
his  people.  It  was  particularly  in  the  monarchy  (of  course, 
in  its  purer  periods),  that  this  God-manifesting  property  was 
recognised  and  unfolded ;  and  at  length  the  prophetic  hand 
wrote  on  it  the  inscription,  Immanuel,  "  the  God  with  us." 
The  actual  monarchy,  even  when  best  sustaining  that  name, 
was  still  but  a  mere  figure  of  the  true.  But  that  title,  in  its 
full  meaning  and  glory,  would  be  realised  in  that  dynasty  one 
day,  when  He  should  sit  on  the  throne  of  David,  of  the  in- 
crease of  whose  government  and  peace  there  would  be  no  end. 
The  very  overthrow  of  the  reigning  house  seemed  to  shew 
that  that  day  was  approaching,  when  the  Jews,  greatly  weaned 
from  the  grosser  idolatries  of  sense,  returned  from  captivity 
to^  found  their  state  afresh  in  its  old  seat,  they  carried  back 
with  them  the  promise  of  "  Messiah  the  Prince."  Meantime, 
while  the  prophetic  as  well  as  the  kingly  office  ceases — "  the 
law  of  Moses,"  to  which  prophecy,  with  its  expiring  voice, 
remands  them,  being  God's  only  vicegerent,  as  in  the  primeval 
times  of  their  state — the  priesthood  survives,  and  supplies  the 
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ruling  class ; — David's  vision  of  the  Royal  Priest  translated 
into  symbolic  and  typical  fact,  a  standing  memorial  to  Israel 
that  the  national  life  found  its  highest  expression  in  their 
being  devoted  worshippers  and  stewards  of  the  true  God,  and 
that  their  vocation  in  the  earth  was  a  religious  and  moral 
one ; — a  constant  witness  to  them  not  only  that  the  promised 
Deliverer  was  to  make  atonement  for  sin,  but  that  the  cha- 
racter of  his  conquests  and  reign  was  to  be  spiritual,  a  priest 
upon  a  throne,  the  truth  and  worship  of  God  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  end  to  which  his  sway 
was  to  be  directed,  the  accomplishment  of  the  prediction  which 
the  last  prophetic  voice  had  announced  :  **  From  the  rising  of 
the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the  same,  my  name  shall  be  great 
among  the  Gentiles;  and  in  every  place  incense  shall  be  offered 
unto  my  name,  and  a  pure  offering." 


Art,  VI. — Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Alexander  Carlyle, 
Minister  of  Inveresk.  Containing  Memorials  of  the  Men  and 
Events  of  his  time.    William  Blackwood  &  Sons.     1860. 

The  publication  of  these  memorials  could  not  fail  to  prove 
deeply  interesting  to  a  large  circle  of  readers.  Associated 
with  so  many  of  the  Men,  and  implicated  in  so  many  of  the 
Events  of  his  time — a  time  extending  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  last  century,  from  his  birth  in  1722  to  his  death  in  1805 
— the  autobiography  of  such  a  man  as  Dr  Carlyle  promised  a 
rare  treat;  and  in  the  pages  of  the  well- edited  volume  before 
us,  the  public  have  not  been  disappointed.  Dealing  with  a 
period  antecedent  to  that  occupied  by  the  late  Lord  Cockburn's 
reminiscences,  it  furnishes  an  amount  of  information  and  en- 
tertainment quite  novel,  and  even  somewhat  startling  in  these 
days  of  decent  mediocrity.  It  is  as  if  one  of  our  great  grand- 
fathers had  suddenly  appeared  among  us,  carrying  us  back  to 
the  days  of  bag-wigs  and  top-boots — one  who  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  the  Porteous  mob  and  the  battle  of  Prestonpans — a 
genuine  specimen  of  the  tavern-haunting,  claret-drinking,  play- 
going  divines  of  a  past  age — a  prominent  figure  in  the  old  crypt 
of  St  Giles,  who  had  often  listened,  within  its  stinted  precincts 
and  stifling  atmosphere,  to  the  bland  accents  of  Robertson, 
and  joined  in  the  laugh  evoked  by  the  smart  wit  of  Harry 
Erskine.  And  yet,  though  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
the  stout  old  "Moderate"  "yielded  to  fate,"  to  use  one  of  his 
favourite  expressions,  there  are  those  still  alive  who,  with  the 
help  of  Kay's  Portraits,  and  such  reminiscences,  can  realise,  as 
things  not  long  gone  by,  the  revelations  of  this  singular  volume. 
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The  composition  of  the  autobiography  dates  from  January 
26.  1800,  when  the  author  begins  thus  : — 

"  Having  observed  how  carelessly,  and  consequently  how  falsely, 
history  is  written,  I  have  long  resolved  to  note  down  certain  facts 
within  my  own  knowledge,  under  the  title  of  Anecdotes  and  Charac- 
ters of  the  Times,  that  may  be  subservient  to  a  future  historian,  if  not 
to  embellish  his  page,  yet  to  keep  him  within  the  bounds  of  truth 
and  certainty.  I  have  been  too  late  in  beginning  this  work,  as  on 
this  very  day  I  enter  on  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  my  age ;  which 
circumstance,  as  it  renders  it  not  impossible  that  I  may  be  stopped 
short  in  the  middle  of  my  annals,  will  undoubtedly  make  it  difficult 
for  me  to  recall  the  memory  of  many  past  transactions  in  my  long  life 
with  that  precision  and  clearness  which  such  a  work  requires.'' 

The  interruption  here  anticipated  too  soon  occurred.  His 
own  narrative  closes  with  the  year  1769,  and  with  the  words, 
"  We  got  to  London  next  day  before  dinner,''  when,  says  the 
editor,  who  gives  the  rest  in  a  supplementary  chapter,  "  the 
pen  literally  dropped  from  the  dying  author's  hand."  Anec- 
dotes and  Characters  of  the  Times  would  certainly  have  been 
a  title  much  more  descriptive  of  the  contents  of  the  volume 
than  Autobiography.  The  incidents  of  the  author's  life  are, 
in  reality,  very  few ;  but  from  its  earlier  traits,  in  which  we 
discover  no  lack  of  "clearness  and  precision,"  we  may  glean 
enough  to  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  his  personal  character. 

There  he  is,  then,  at  six  years  of  age,  perched  on  a  tomb- 
stone in  the  churchyard  of  Prestonpans,  the  parish  of  which 
his  father  was  minister.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of 
women, who  could  not  find  access  into  the  crowded  kirk,  and 
is  reading  to  them  the  whole  of  the  Song  of  Solomon.  One 
of  the  women,  delighted  with  the  frank,  fearless  child,  strokes 
his  head,  hoping  to  see  him  his  father's  successor  yet.  "  No, 
no,"  cries  little  Sandy,  pointing  to  the  steeple  of  Inveresk, 
"  yonder's  my  church  \"  The  prediction,  strange  to  say,  was 
verified,  and  mainly  through  the  influence  of  this  woman,  who, 
by  her  eloquent  description  of  his  precocious  gifts  in  the 
churchyard,  helped  to  lift  him  over  the  popular  prejudices 
which  might  have  barred  his  entrance  to  the  church  at  Inver- 
esk. He  sprouts  up  into  youth,  tall  and  gainly,  and  far 
from  unconscious  of  his  personal  graces,  he  soon  acquires  the 
art  of  shewing  them  ofi"  to  the  best  advantage.  The  honest 
minister  of  Prestonpans  frowns  at  first  at  the  proposal  of  send- 
ing him  to  the  dancing  school ;  neither  Willy  Robertson,  nor 
Johnny  Withersj)oon,  nor  any  other  minister's  son,  is  allowed 
such  training.  But  he  is  won  over  by  two  gay  aunts,  who, 
having  been  bred  in  England,  assure  him  that  dancing  would 
make  Sandy  a  more  accomplished  preacher,  confirming  their 
opinion  by  referring  to  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Spectator. 
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"  I  was  very  fond  of  dancing  (he  says),  in  which  I  was  a  great 
proficient."  In  course  of  time,  our  neophyte  is  introduced  to 
"  Madame  Violante,  an  Italian  stage-dancer,  who  kept  a  much 
requented  school  for  young  ladies,  but  admitted  of  no  boys 
above  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  so  that  she  wished  very 
much  for  senior  lads  to  dance  with  her  grown-up  misses  weekly 
at  her  practisings.  I  became  a  favourite  of  this  dancing- 
mistress,  and  attended  her  very  faithfully/'  His  devotion  to 
this  exercise,  and  to  the  company  of  the  fair  sex,  seems  to  have 
increased  with  years.  He  is  not  two  weeks  in  Glasgow  before 
he  finds  his  way  to  the  dancing  assembly,  and  becomes  well- 
acquainted  with  all  the  young  ladies  who  lived  in  the  college, 
and  more  especially  with  Miss  Mally  Campbell,  the  daughter 
of  the  Principal,  whom,  he  says,  "  I  found  not  only  more  beau- 
tiful than  any  other  woman  there,  but  more  sensible  and 
friendly  than  all  the  professors  put  together,  and  much  more 
useful  to  me."  Besides  these  sources  of  improvement,  he  be- 
comes addicted  to  poetry,  billiards,  theatres,  and  private  thea- 
tricals ;  the  latter,  he  admits,  chiefly  because  they  enabled  him 
to  "  become  more  intimate  with  the  ladies/'  Another  feature 
which  comes  out  pretty  strong  at  this  early  stage,  and  charac- 
terised him  to  the  last,  was  a  decided  partiality  to  the  society 
of  the  great  and  noble  of  the  land.  When  a  lad  at  Edinburgh 
College,  he  is  introduced  by  Lady  Nisbet  to  the  house  of  Dean, 
where,  says  he,  "I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  new  set  of 
company,  whose  manners  were  more  worthy  of  imitation,  and 
whose  conversation  had  more  the  tone  of  the  world."  And  on 
going  to  Glasgow  University,  he  is  equally  fortunate  in  obtain- 
ing access  to  "  the  best  families  in  the  town/'  Once  admitted 
within  this  circle,  Carlyle  contrives,  by  dint  of  "booing," 
no  doubt,  and  other  accomplishments,  to  retain  his  place 
among  the  gay  and  frivolous  gentry  of  his  time,  the  influence 
of  which,  in  the  formation  of  his  character  and  sentiments,  is 
distinctly  traceable  in  these  memoirs.  The  result  is  given  by 
himself,  when  stating  the  objections  brought  against  him  by 
the  parishioners  of  Inveresk,  upon  his  being  presented  to  that 
charge,  viz.,  "  as  too  young,  too  full  of  levity,  and  too  much 
addicted  to  the  company  of  my  superiors,  to  be  fit  for  so  im- 
portant a  charge,  together  with  many  doubts  about  my  having 
the  grace  of  God,  an  occult  quality,  which  the  people  cannot 
define,  but  surely  is  in  full  opposition  to  the  defects  they  saw 
in  me."  A  curious  illustration  of  his  extreme  devotion  to  high 
life,  and  his  dislike  to  everything  he  deemed  low  and  vulgar, 
may  be  discovered  in  the  fact,  that,  though  the  Scotch  dialect 
was  very  general  at  that  time,  among  all  ranks,  he  carefully 
eschews  the  vernacular,  and  never  condescends  to  give  even 
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his  anecdotes  in  what  he  terms  "  the  language  of  the  gentlemen 
of  Scotland  before  the  Union." 

With  such  tastes  and  habits,  the  wonder  may  be  how  young 
Carlyle  should  have  thought  of  choosing  the  profession  of  a 
poor  Presbyterian  minister.  And,  indeed,  he  frankly  avows 
that  it  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  he  consented  to  study 
for  the  ministry.  With  a  commanding  figure,  and  elegant 
address — the  favourite  ot  the  drawing-room— and  with  such 
an  intense  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  fashionable  society, — no 
wonder  that  he  was  "  captivated  by  the  sight  of  a  handsome 
cornet  of  the  Greys,  and  would  needs  be  a  soldier."  But 
limited  means  at  home  forbade,  and  after  a  *' thought  of 
surgery,"  from  which  he  was  driven  in  disgust,  he  "yields  to 
the  influence  of  parental  wishes  and  advice,"  and  becomes  a 
student  of  divinity.  Many,  we  are  persuaded,  have  embraced 
the  sacred  profession  from  no  higher  motives,  and  with  little 
better  preparation,  who  have  afterwards  settled  down  into 
respectable  and  even  eminent  divines.  But  it  was  the  misfor- 
tune of  Carlyle,  that,  on  entering  the  academic  field,  he  came 
under  influences  adverse  to  the  higher  developments  of  Chris- 
tian piety,  and  found  companionships,  genial  and  delightsome 
indeed,  but  essentially  secular,  and  who  deemed  it  their  special 
vocation,  instead  of  bringing  the  world  up  to  the  gospel  stan- 
dard, to  bring  the  gospel  down  to  the  standard  of  the  world.  He 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  lectures  of  Hutcheson  on  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  of  Dr  Leechman  on  Divinity,  and  admits  that 
it  was  owing  to  these  men,  "  that  a  new  school  was  formed  in 
the  western  provinces  of  Scotland,  where  the  clergy  till  that 
period  were  narrow  and  bigoted,  and  had  never  ventured  to 
range  in  their  mind  beyond  the  bounds  of  strict  orthodoxy. 
For  though  neither  of  these  professors  taught  any  heresy,  yet 
they  opened  and  enlarged  the  minds  of  the  students,  which 
soon  gave  them  a  turn  for  free  inquiry ;  the  result  of  which 
was  candour  and  liberality  of  sentiment.  From  experience 
(he  adds),  this  freedom  of  thought  was  not  found  so  dangerous 
as  might  at  first  be  apprehended ;  for  though  the  daring  youth 
made  excursions  into  the  unbounded  regions  of  metaphysical 
perplexity,  yet  all  the  judicious  soon  returned  to  the  lower 
sphere  of  long-established  truths,  which  they  found  not  only 
more  subservient  to  the  good  order  of  society,  but  necessary 
to  fix  their  own  minds  in  some  degree  of  stability,"  (p.  84). 

^  Such  is  all  the  light  that  Carlyle  affords  us  as  to  his  reli- 
gious sentiments ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  sufficiently 
vague,  leaving  "ample  scope  and  verge  enough"  for  a  flighty 
young  divine,  with  "  a  turn  fur  free  inquiry."  His  theology, 
to  say  the  truth,  seems  to  have  hung  very  loosely  about  him, 
and  even  the  shackles  of  the  church  standards  he  seems  to 
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have  worn  with  all  the  graceful  disdain  of  a  captive  hero  on 
the  stage.  Not  that  he  was,  in  any  obnoxious  sense  of  the 
term,  a  heretic  in  religion,  any  more  than  a  libertine  in 
morals.  Singular  enough,  his  uniform  characteristic,  from 
youth  to  age,  is  moderation  I  Possessed  of  moderate  talents, 
he  neither  soared  above  his  companions,  nor  sunk  beneath 
them,  in  literary  attainments.  In  his  college  clubs  and  con- 
vivialities, "moderation  and  early  hours  were  invariable  rules." 
And,  in  like  manner,  the  only  effect  of  the  speculations  of 
Hutcheson,  and  the  diluted  orthodoxy  of  Leechman,  was  to 
relieve  him  of  the  odious  bigotry  of  the  church ;  while  as  to 
the  extravagancies  of  heresy,  he  left  these  to  the  scamps  of 
literature,  who,  like  the  poor  schoolmaster  whom  he  cured  of 
delirium  tremens,  did  not  know  where  to  stop,  or  how  to  hit 
the  golden  mean.  But  he  seems  to  have  taken  no  interest  in 
the  religious  controversies  of  his  day.  Shortly  before  the 
period  when  he  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow  (1743), 
Professor  Simson  had  been  libelled  for  teaching  sentiments 
bordering  on  Arianism — the  "Marrow ''.controversy  had  divided 
the  evangelical  clergy — the  question  of  patronage  had  shaken 
the  Established  Church  to  its  centre,  and  produced  the  Seces- 
sion, and  that  again  was  soon  split  up,  and  "became  two 
bands,''  comprehending,  at  the  time  when  Carlyle  began  to 
indite  these  memorials,  a  large  portion  of  the  religious  public 
of  Scotland.  But  not  one  sentence  does  the  minister  of  In- 
veresk  waste  upon  such  topics.  While  the  seceders  were  testi- 
fying against  the  clergy  of  the  establishment,  and  especially 
*'  the  prevailing  party  in  the  church,"  for  having  made  defec- 
tion from  the  Standards  and  from  the  purity  of  reformation, 
Carlyle  is  flirting  with  Miss  Mally  Campbell,  or  with  his  gay 
companions  laughing  at  the  bigotry  and  narrow-mindedness 
of  these  same  clergy,  for  "  never  venturing  to  range  in  their 
minds  beyond  the  bounds  of  strict  orthodoxy."  To  say  that 
his  views  were  anti-Calvinistic,  would  be  far  below  the  mark ; 
to  style  them  even  anti-evangelical,  would  be  doing  less  than 
justice  to  their  extreme  liberality.  Judging  from  his  own 
characters  of  his  familiar  associates,  it  is  very  manifest 
that  his  religious  principles,  if  he  had  any,  were  neither 
so  definitely  fixed  nor  so  seriously  entertained  as  to  inspire 
any  distaste  for  the  society  of  those  who  openly  denied  and 
derided  them.  If  Hume,  and  his  other  sceptical  friends,  kept 
their  infidelity  in  abeyance  from  respect  to  their  company,  it 
is  no  less  apparent  that  Carlyle  and  his  jovial  brethren,  when 
in  the  presence  of  such  men,  shelved  their  Christianity.  The 
same  compromising  spirit  pervades  the  memoirs  before  us,  in 
which  we  look  in  vain  for  any  expression  of  religious  senti- 
ment distinctive  of  the  Christian  man  or  the  minister  of  the 
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gospel.  His  personal  piety,  if  it  did  exist,  he  is  equally  at 
pains  to  conceal.  Like  the  colour  which  the  tailors  call  **  in- 
visible green,"  it  may  have  been  there,  but  most  certainly,  in 
this  autobiography  at  least,  it  does  not  appear.  His  antipathy 
to  everything  serious  in  religion  is,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  suffi- 
ciently apparent.  In  short,  it  is  obvious  that  Carlyle  mistook 
his  profession.  He  should  have  been  a  colonel  of  dragoons. 
*'  He  was  very  tall,''  says  a  gentleman  who  saw  him  in  his 
old  age,  on  a  morning  visit  at  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  at 
Dalkeith  ;  "  and  he  held  his  head  erect  like  a  military  man." 
"  The  grandest  demigod  T  ever  saw,''  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
**  was  Dr  Carlyle,  minister  of  Musselburgh,  commonly  called 
Jupiter  Carlyle,  from  having  sat  more  than  once  for  the  king 
of  gods  and  men  to  Gavin  Hamilton ;  and  a  shrewd,  clever, 
old  carle  was  he." 

But  it  is  in  the  sketches  which  he  has  drawn  of  his  contem- 
poraries that  the  main  interest  of  this  volume  lies.  We  have 
some  racy  anecdotes  of  his  Glasgow  professors ;  but  can  only 
allude  to  his  favourite  Hutcheson — "  a  good-looking  man,  of 
an  engaging  countenance,  who  delivered  his  lectures  Avithout 
notes,  walking  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  area  of  his 
room  ;"  to  Kobert  Simson — "  particularly  averse  to  the  com- 
pany of  ladies,"  and  avoiding  it,  ''  except  one  day  in  the  year 
when  he  drank  tea  at  Principal  Campbell's,  and  conversed 
with  gaiety  and  ease  with  his  daughter  Mally;"  to  Mr  James 
Purdie,  rector  of  the  grammar  school,  who  was  all  grammar 
and  nothing  else,  in  proof  of  which,  after  viewing  a  famous 
comet  through  a  telescope,  he  remarked — "  Mr  Robert,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  hie  or  hoec  cometa,  a  comet  ;"  and  to  Dr  Leechman, 
who  excelled  in  the  lecture-room,  "  discussing  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  divinity  in  two  years,  besides  admirable  lectures  on  the 
gospels,  the  proofs  of  Christianity,  and  the  art  of  composition ;" 
while  his  lady  equally  shone  in  the  drawing-room,  being 
able  to  "  maintain  a  continued  conversation  on  plays,  novels, 
poetry,  and  the  fashions."  Nor  shall  we  dwell  on  his  graphic 
etchings  of  the  ministers  in  the  presbytery  of  Haddington, 
through  whom,  according  to  the  custom  then,  he  was  obliged  to 
run  the  gauntlet  before  being  admitted  to  trials  : — old  Dick- 
son of  Aberlady,  so  stupid  as  to  suppose  that  the  famous  in- 
fidel treatise,  "  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument,"  was 
"  an  able  defence  of  our  holy  religion  ;"  Glen  of  Dirleton, 
corpulent  and  controversial,  boring  the  youth  to  death  about 
"the  foundations  of  moral  sentiment;"  the  torpid  Blair  of 
Garvald ;  the  guzzling  Witherspoon  of  Yester ;  and  the  in- 
genious Simson  of  Pencaitland,  with  his  receipts  for  making 
sermons  and  snuiF-boxes.  We  linger,  however,  with  deeper 
interest  over  such  portraits  as  the  following : — 
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John  Home. — "  John  Home  was  an  admirable  companion,  and 
most  acceptable  to  all  strangers  who  were  not  ofifended  with  the 
levities  of  a  young  clergyman  ;  for  he  was  very  handsome,  and  had 
a  fine  person,  about  5  feet  10|  inches,  and  an  agreeable,  catching 
address ;  he  had  not  much  wit,  and  still  less  humour ;  but  he  had 
so  much  sprightliness  and  vivacity,  and  such  an  expression  of  bene- 
volence in  his  manner,  and  such  an  unceasing  flattery  of  those  he 
liked  (and  he  never  kept  company  with  anybody  else) — the  kind 
commendations  of  a  lover,  not  the  adulations  of  a  sycophant — that 
he  was  truly  irresistible,  and  his  entry  to  a  company  was  like  open- 
ing a  window  and  letting  the  sun  into  a  dark  room."    (P.  233.) 

David  Hume. — *'  At  this  time  David  Hume  was  living  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  composing  his  "  History  of  Great  Britain."  He  was  a 
man  of  great  knowledge,  and  of  a  social  and  benevolent  temper,  and 
truly  the  best-natured  man  in  the  world.  He  was  branded  with  the 
title  of  atheist,  on  account  of  the  many  attacks  on  revealed  religion 
that  are  to  be  found  in  his  philosophical  works  and  in  many  places 
of  his  history — the  last  of  which  are  still  more  objectionable  than 
the  first,  which  a  friendly  critic  might  call  only  sceptical.  Apropos 
of  this,  when  Mr  Robert  Adam,  the  celebrated  architect,  and  his 
brother,  lived  in  Edinburgh  with  their  mother,  an  aunt  of  Dr 
Robertson's,  and  a  very  respectable  woman,  she  said  to  her  son,  '  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  any  of  your  companions  to  dinner,  but  I  hope 
you  will  never  bring  the  atheist  here  to  disturb  my  peace  !*  But 
Robert  soon  fell  on  a  method  to  reconcile  her  to  him  ;  for  he  intro- 
duced him  under  another  name,  or  concealed  it  carefully  from  her. 
When  the  company  parted,  she  said  to  her  son,  '  I  must  confess  that 
you  bring  very  agreeable  companions  about  you  ;  but  the  large,  jolly 
man,  who  sat  next  me,  is  the  most  agreeable  of  them  all.'  '  This 
was  the  very  atheist,'  said  he,  '  mother,  that  you  were  so  much 
afraid  of/  '  Well,'  says  she,  'you  may  bring  him  here  as  much  as 
you  please,  for  he  is  the  most  innocent,  agreeable,  facetious  man  I 
ever  met  with.' 

"  I  was  one  of  those  who  never  believed  that  David  Hume's 
sceptical  principles  had  laid  fast  hold  on  his  mind,  but  thought  that 
his  books  proceeded  rather  from  affectation  of  superiority,  and  pride 
of  understanding,  and  love  of  vainglory.  I  was  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  after  his  death,  by  what  the  Honourable  Patrick  Boyle,  one 
of  his  most  intimate  friends,  told  me  many  years  ago  at  my  house  in 
Musselburgh,  where  he  used  to  come  and  dine  the  first  Sunday  of 
every  G-eneral  Assembly,  after  his  brother,  Lord  Glasgow,  ceased  to 
be  Lord  High  Commissioner.  When  we  were  talking  of  JDavid,  Mrs 
Garlyle  asked  Mr  B<^yle,  if  he  thought  David  Hume  was  as  great 
an  unbeliever  as  the  world  took  him  to  be.  He  answered,  that  the 
world  judged  from  his  books,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do;  but  he 
thought  otherwise,  who  had  known  him  all  his  life,  and  mentioned 
the  following  incident :— When  David  and  he  were  both  in  London, 
at  the  period  when  David's  mother  died,  Mr  Boyle,  hearing  of  it, 
soon  after  went  into  his  apartment — for  they  lodged  in  the  same 
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house— when  he  found  him  in  the  deepest  affliction,  and  in  a  flood 
of  tears.  After  the  usual  topics  of  condolence,  Mr  Boyle  said  to 
him — 'My  friend,  you  owe  this  uncommon  grief  to  your  having 
thrown  off  the  principles  of  religion  ;  for  if  you  had  not,  you  would 
have  been  consoled  by  the  firm  belief  that  the  good  lady,  who  was 
not  only  the  best  of  mothers,  but  the  most  pious  of  Christians,  was 
now  completely  happy  in  the  realms  of  the  just/  To  which  David  re- 
plied— '  Though  I  throw  out  my  speculations  to  entertain  and  em- 
ploy the  learned  and  metaphysical  world,  yet,  in  other  things,  I  do 
not  think  so  differently  from  the  rest  of  mankind  as  you  may 
imagine/  To  this  my  wife  was  a  witness.  This  conversation  took 
place  the  year  after  David  died,  when  Dr  Hill,  who  was  to  preach, 
had  gone  to  a  room  to  look  over  his  notes."     (Pp.  272-274.) 

"  He  took  much  to  the  company  of  the  younger  clergy,  not  from 
a  wish  to  bring  them  over  to  his  opinions,  for  he  never  attempted  to 
overturn  any  man's  principles,  but  they  best  understood  his  notions, 
and  could  furnish  him  with  literary  conversation.  Robertson,  and 
John  Home,  and  Bannatyne,  and  I,  lived  all  in  the  country,  and 
came  only  periodically  to  the  town  ;  Blair  and  Jardine  both  lived  in 
it ;  and  suppers  being  the  only  fashionable  meal  at  that  time,  we  dined 
where  we  best  could,  and  by  caddies  assembled  our  friends  to  meet 
us  in  a  tavern  by  nine  o'clock ;  and  a  fine  time  it  was  when  we  could 
collect  David  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Adam  Ferguson,  Lord  Elibank, 
and  Drs  Blair  and  Jardine,  on  an  hour's  warning.  I  remember  one 
night  that  David  Hume,  who,  having  dined  abroad,  came  rather  late 
to  us,  and  directly  pulled  a  large  key  from  his  pocket  which  he  laid 
on  the  table.  This,  he  said,  was  giv^n  him  by  his  maid  Peggy 
(much  more  like  a  man  than  a  woman),  that  she  might  not  sit  up 
for  him  ;  for  she  said,  when  the  honest  fellows  came  in  from  the 
country,  he  never  returned  home  till  after  one  o'clock.  This  inti- 
macy of  the  young  clergy  with  David  Hume  enraged  the  zealots  on 
the  -opposite  side,  who  little  knew  how  impossible  it  was  for  him,  had 
he  been  willing,  to  shake  their  principles."     (Pp.  274,  275.) 

"  I  can.  call  to  mind  an  instance  or  two  of  his  good-natured  plea- 
santry. Being  at  Gilraerton,  where  David  Hume  was  on  a  visit.  Sir 
David  Kinloch  made  him  go  to  Athelstaneford  Church,  where  I 
preached  for  John  Home.  When  we  met  before  dinner,  *  What  do 
you  mean,'  said  he  to  me,  '  by  treating  John's  congregation  to-day 
with  one  of  Cicero's  Academics  ?  I  did  not  think  that  such  heathen 
morality  would  have  passed  in  East  Lothian/  On  Monday,  when 
we  were  assembled  to  breakfast,  David  retired  to  the  end  of  the 
dining-room  when  Sir  David  entered,  '  What  are  you  doing  there, 
Davie  ?  come  to  your  breakfast.'  '  Take  away  the  enemy  first,'  says 
David.  The  baronet,  thinking  it  was  the  warm  fire  that  kept  David 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  rung  the  bell  for  a  servant  to  carry 
some  of  it  off.  It  was  not  the  fire  that  scared  David,  but  a  large 
Bible  that  was  left  on  a  stand  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  a  chap- 
ter of  which  had  been  read  at  the  family  prayers  the  night  before, 
that  good  custom  not  being  then  out  of  use  when  clergymen  were  in 
the  house.     Add  to  this,  John  Home  saying  to  him  at  the  Poker 
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Club,  when  everybody  wondered  what  could  have  made  a  clerk  o' 
Sir  William  Forbes  run  away  with  £900 — '  I  know  that  very  well,' 
Bays  John  Home  to  David,  *  for  when  he  was  taken  there  was  found 
in  his  pocket  your  Philosophical  Works^  and  Boston's  Fourfold  tStaie 
of  Man.'"     (P.  277.) 

Adam  Smith. — "Adam  Smith,  though  perhaps  only  second  to 
David  in  learning  and  ingenuity,  was  far  inferior  to  him  in  conver- 
sational talents.  In  that  of  public  speaking  they  were  equal — David 
never  tried  it,  and  I  never  heard  Adam  but  once,  which  was  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Select  Society,  when  he  opened  up  the  design  of 
the  meeting.  His  voice  was  harsh,  and  enunciation  thick,  approach- 
ing to  stammering.  His  conversation  was  not  colloquial,  but  like 
lecturing,  in  which,  I  have  been  told,  he  was  not  deficient,  especially 
when  he  grew  warm.  He  was  the  most  absent  man  in  company  that 
I  ever  saw,  moving  his  lips,  and  talking  to  himself,  and  smiling,  in 
the  midst  of  large  companies.  If  you  had  awaked  him  from  his  reverie 
and  made  him  attend  to  the  subject  of  conversation,  he  immediately 
began  a  harangue,  and  never  stopped  till  he  told  you  all  he  knew  about 
it  with  the  utmost  philosophical  ingenuity.  He  knew  nothing  of 
characters,  and  yet  was  ready  to  draw  them  on  the  slightest  invitation. 
But  when  you  checked  him,  or  doubted,  he  retracted  with  the  utmost 
ease,  and  contradicted  all  he  had  been  saying.  His  journey  abroad 
with  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  cured  him  in  part  of  these  foibles ;  but 
still  he  appeared  very  unfit  for  the  intercourse  of  the  world  as  a 
travelling  tutor.  But  the  Duke  was  a  character,  both  in  point  of 
heart  and  understanding,  to  surmount  all  disadvantages — he  could 
learn  nothing  ill  from  a  philosopher  of  the  utmost  probity  and 
benevolence.  If  he  (Smith)  had  been  more  a  man  of  address  and 
of  the  world,  he  might  perhaps  have  given  a  ply  to  the  Duke's  fine 
mind,  which  was  much  better  when  left  to  its  own  energy.  Charles 
TowDshend  had  chosen  Smith,  not  for  his  fitness  for  the  purpose,  but 
for  his  own  glory  in  having  sent  an  eminent  Scottish  philosopher  to 
travel  with  the  Duke.''     (Pp.  279,  280.) 

Doctors  Kobertson  and  Blair. — "  With  respect  to  Robertson  and 
Blair,  their  lives  and  characters  have  been  fully  laid  before  the 
public  by  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  in  a  long  life  of  Robertson, 
where,  though  the  picture  is  rather  in  disjointed  members,  yet  there 
is  hardly  anything  omitted  that  tends  to  make  a  judicious  reader 
master  of  the  character.  Dr  Blair's  character  is  more  obvious  in  a 
short  but  very  elegant  and  true  account  of  him  drawn  up  by  Dr 
Finlayson.  John  Hill  is  writing  a  more  diffuse  account  of  the  latter, 
which  may  not  be  so  like.  To  the  character  of  Robertson,  I  have 
only  to  add  here,  that  though  he  was  truly  a  very  great  master  of 
conversation,  and  in  general  perfectly  agreeable,  yet  he  appeared 
sometimes  so  very  fond  of  talking,  even  when  shewing-off  was  out  of 
the  question,  and  so  much  addicted  to  the  translation  of  other  people's 
thoughts,  that  he  sometimes  appeared  tedious  to  his  best  friends. 
Being,  on  one  occasion,  invited  to  dine  with  Patrick  Robertson,  his 
brother,  I  missed  my  friend  whom  I  had  met  there  on  all  former 
occasions ;  *  I  have  not  invited  him  to-day,'  says  Peter,  *  for  I  have  a 
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Tery  good  company,  and  he'll  let  nobody  speak  but  himself/  He 
was  very  desirous  to  make  dissertations,  and  raise  theories  that  some- 
times provoked  the  laugh  against  him.  One  instance  of  this  was 
when  he  had  gone  a  jaunt  into  England  with  some  of  Henry  Dun- 
das's  (Lord  Melville's)  family.  He  (Dundas),  and  Mr  Baron  Cock- 
burn,  and  Robert  Sinclair,  were  on  horseback,  and  seeing  a  gallows 
on  a  neighbouring  hillock,  they  rode  round  to  have  a  nearer  view  of 
the  felon  on  the  gallows.  When  they  met  in  the  inn,  Robertson 
immediately  began  a  dissertation  on  the  character  of  nations,  and 
how  much  the  English,  like  the  Romans,  were  hardened  by  their 
cruel  diversions  of  cock-fighting,  bull-baiting,  bruising,  &c. ;  for  had 
they  not  observed  three  Englishmen  on  horseback  do  what  no  Scotch- 
man or .     Here  Dundas,  having  compassion,  interrupted  him, 

and  said,  'What  !  did  you  not  know,  Principal,  that  it  was  Cockburn, 
and  Sinclair,  and  me  ?'  This  put  an  end  to  theories,  &c.,  for  that 
day.  Robertson's  translations  and  paraphrases  on  other  people's 
thoughts  were  so  beautiful  and  so  harmless,  that  I  never  saw  any 
body  lay  claim  to  their  own ;  but  it  was  not  so  when  he  forgot  him- 
self so  far  as  to  think  he  had  been  present  where  he  had  not  been, 
and  done  what  he  had  not  the  least  hand  in — one  very  singular 
instance  of  which  I  remember. 

"  Robertson's  conversation  was  not  always  so  prudent  as  his  con- 
duct, one  instance  of  which  was  his  always  asserting  that  any 
minister  of  state  who  did  not  take  care  of  himself  when  he  had  an 
opportunity  was  no  very  wise  man.  This  maxim  shocked  most  young 
people,  who  thought  the  Doctor's  standard  of.,  public  virtue  was  not 
very  high.  This  manner  of  talking  likewise  seconded  a  notion  that 
prevailed,  that  he  was  a  very  selfish  ma^n.  With  all  these  defects, 
his  domestic  society  was  pleasing  beyond  measure ;  for  his  wife, 
though  not  a  woman  of  parts,  was  well  suited  to  him,  who  was  more 
fitted  to  lead  than  to  be  led  ;  and  his  sons  and  daughters  led  so 
happy  a  life,  that  his  guests,  which  we  were  often  for  a  week  together, 
met  with  nothing  but  welcome,  and  peace,  and  joy.  This  intercourse 
was  not  much  diminished  by  his  not  having  put  any  confidence  in 
me  when  he  left  the  business  of  the  church,  farther  than  saying  that 
he  intended  to  do  it.  Though  he  knew  that  I  was  much  resorted  to 
for  advice  when  he  retired,  he  never  talked  to  me  on  the  subject,  at 
which  I  was  somewhat  indignant." 

"  Dr  Blair  was  a  different  kind  of  man  from  Robertson,  and  his 
character  is  very  justly  delineated  by  Dr  Finlayson  so  far  as  he  goes. 
Robertson  was  most  sagacious,  Blair  was  most  naif.  Neither  of  them 
could  be  said  to  have  either  wit  or  humour.  Of  the  latter,  Robertson 
had  a  small  tincture — Blair  had  hardly  a  relish  for  it.  Robertson 
had  a  bold  and  ambitious  mind,  and  a  strong  desire  to  make  himself 
considerable;  Blair  was  timid  and  unambitious,  and  withheld  himself 
from  public  business  of  every  kind,  and  seemed  to  have  no  wish  but 
to  be  admired  as  a  preacher,  particularly  by  the  ladies.  His  conver- 
sation was  so  infantine,  that  many  people  thought  it  impossible,  at 
first  sight,  that  he  could  be  a  man  of  sense  or  genius.  He  was  as 
eager  about  a  new  paper  to  his  wife's  drawing-room,  or  his  own  new 
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wig,  as  about  a  new  tragedy  or  a  new  epic  poem.  Not  long  before 
his  death,  I  called  upon  him,  when  I  found  him  restless  and  fidgety. 
'  What  is  the  matter  with  you  to-day  T  says  I,  '  my  good  friend,  are 
you  well  ?'  '  0  yes,'  says  he,  '■  but  I  must  dress  myself,  for  the 
Duchess  of  Leicester  has  ordered  her  grand-daughters  not  to  leave 
Scotland  without  seeing  me.'  '  Go  and  dress  yourself,  Doctor,  and 
T  shall  read  this  novel,  for  I  am  resolved  to  see  the  Duchess  of  Lei- 
cester's grand-daughters,  for  I  knew  their  father  and  grand -father.' 
This  being  settled,  the  young  ladies,  with  their  governess,  arrived 
at  one,  and  turned  out  poor  little  girls  of  twelve  and  thirteen,  who 
could  hardly  be  supposed  to  carry  a  well-timed  compliment,  which 
the  Doctor  gave  them  in  charge,  to  their  grandmother. 

"  Though  Eobertson  was  never  ruffled,  he  had  more  animosity  in 
his  nature  than  Blair.  They  were  both  reckoned  selfish  by  those 
who  envied  their  prosperity,  but  on  very  unequal  grounds ;  for  though 
Blair  talked  selfishly  enough  sometimes,  yet  he  never  failed  in 
generous  actions.  In  one  respect  they  were  quite  alike.  Having 
been  bred  at  a  time  when  the  common  people  thought  to  play  with 
cards  or  dice  was  a  sin,  and  every  body  thought  it  an  indecorum  in 
clergymen,  they  could  neither  of  them  play  at  golf  or  bowls,  and 
far  less  at  cards  or  backgammon  ;  and,  on  that  account,  were  very 
unhappy  when  from  home  in  friends'  houses  in  the  country  in  rainy 
weather.  As  I  had  set  the  first  example  of  playing  at  cards  at  home 
with  unlocked  doors,  and  so  relieved  the  clergy  from  ridicule  on  that 
side,  they  both  learned  to  play  at  whist  after  they  were  sixty, 
Eobertson  did  very  well — Blair  never  shone.  He  had  his  country 
quarters  for  two  summers  in  my  parish,  where  he  and  his  wife  were 
quite  happy.  We  were  much  together.  Mrs  C,  who  had  wit  and 
humour  in  a  high  degree,  and  an  acuteness  and  extent  of  mind  that 
made  her  fit  to  converse  with  philosophers,  and,  indeed,  a  great 
favourite  with  them  all,  gained  much  upon  Blair ;  and,  as  Mrs  B. 
alleged,  could  make  him  believe  whatever  she  pleased.  They  took 
delight  in  raising  the  wonder  of  the  sage  Doctor.  '  Who  told  you 
that  story,  my  dear  Doctor  ?'  '  No,'  says  he,  '  don't  you  doubt  it,  for 
it  was  Mrs  C.  who  told  me.'  On  my  laughing, — '  And  so,  so,'  said 
he,  '  I  must  hereafter  make  allowance  for  her  imagination.'  (Pp. 
285-293.) 

Passing  over  other  events,  we  may  advert  to  that  famous 
case,  for  his  share  in  which  Dr  Carlyle  has  obtained  most  noto- 
riety— the  first  acting  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas.  The  story 
of  the  rehearsal,  in  which  it  was  said  that  Carlyle  acted  the 
part  of  Old  Norval,  and  Dr  Blair  figured  as  the  gentle  Anna! 
turns  out  to  be  a  fiction  got  up  by  the  opposite  party.  Car- 
lyle allows  that  he  attended  two  rehearsals  with  the  author, 
and  Lord  Elibank,  Dr  Ferguson,  and  David  Hume ;  but  it 
was  to  hear  the  performers. 

"  The  highflying  set  were  unanimous  against  it,  as  they  thought 
it  a  sin  for  a  clergyman  to  write  any  play,  let  it  be  ever  so  moral  in 
its  tendency.     Several  ballads  and  pamphlets  were  published  on  our 
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Bide  in  answer  to  the  scurrilities  against  us,  one  of  which  was  written 
by  Adam  Ferguson,  and  another  by  myself.  Ferguson's  was  mild 
and  temperate  ;  and,  besides  other  arguments,  supported  the  lawful- 
ness and  use  of  dramatic  writing  from  the  example  of  Scripture, 
which  he  exhibited  in  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  as  hav- 
ng  truly  the  eifect  of  a  dramatic  composition.  This  was  much  read 
among  the  grave  and  sober-minded,  and  converted  some,  and  con- 
firmed many  in  their  belief  of  the  usefulness  of  the  stage.  Mine 
was  of  such  a  different  nature  that  many  people  read  it  at  first  as 
intended  to  ridicule  the  performance,  and  bring  it  into  contempt,  for 
it  was  entitled,  *  An  Argument  to  prove  that  the  Tragedy  of  Douglas 
ought  to  be  publicly  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman.'  The 
zeal  and  violence  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  made 
enactments  and  declarations  to  be  read  in  the  pulpit,  provoked  me 
to  write  this  pamphlet,  which,  in  the  ironical  manner  of  Swift,  con- 
tained a  severe  satire  on  all  our  opponents." 

But  what  he  chiefly  valued  himself  upon  was  Sijeux-d' esprit , 
drawn  up  in  half-an-hour,  called,  "  A  full  and  true  History  of 
the  Bloody  Tragedy  of  Douglas."'  The  facts  of  the  case  are 
generally  known.  Carlyle  attended  the  theatre  on  the  third 
night  of  the  performance  of  his  friend's  tragedy,  and  was  served 
with  a  libel  by  the  Presbytery,  in  the  concoction  of  which,  he 
says — "  Webster,  who  had  no  bowels,  and  who  could  do  mis- 
chief with  the  joy  of  an  ape,  suggested  all  the  circumstances 
of  aggravation,  and  was  quite  delighted  when  he  got  his  col- 
leagues of  the  Committee  to  insert  such  circumstances  as  my 
eating  and  drinking  with  Sarah  Ward,  and  taking  my  place 
in  the  playhouse  by  turning  some  gentlemen  out  of  their  seats, 
and  committing  a  riot,''  &c.*  Carlyle  obtained  a  verdict  in  his 
favour  at  the  Synod,  which  was  confirmed  in  the  Assembly, 
though  they  attempted  to  save  the  dignity  of  the  court  by  an 
Act  declaratory,  forbidding  the  clergy  to  countenance  the 
theatre,  an  Act  so  totally  neglected  that,  "  in  the  year  1784, 
when  the  great  actress,  Mrs  Siddons,  first  appeared  in  Edin- 
burgh, during  the  sitting  of  the  General  Assembly,  that  Court 
was  obliged  to  fix  all  its  important  business  for  the  alternate 
days  when  she  did  not  act,  as  all  the  younger  members,  clergy 
as  well  as  laity,  took  their  stations  in  the  theatre,  on  those 
days,  by  three  in  the  afternoon  ! " 

There  is  something  shockingly  ludicrous  in  the  cool  way  in 


*  Among  a  variety  of  squibs  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  representation 
of  the  tragedy,  occurs  the  following  stanza,  applicable  to  Dr  Carlyle  : — 

"  Hid  close  in  the  green-room  some  clergymen  lay, 
Good  actors  themselves,  too — their  whole  life  a  play  ; 
C— lyle  with  a  cudgel  and  genius  rare, 
With  aspect  as  stern  as  a  Hessian  hussar, 

Derry  down,"  &c. 
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which  the  old  gentleman  congratulates  himself  on  this  tri- 
umph : — "  Of  the  many  exertions  I  and  my  friends  have  made 
for  the  credit  and  interest  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, there  was  none  more  meritorious,  or  of  better  effects, 
than  this  ! "  At  this  distance  of  time,  we  can  afford  to  smile 
at  the  whole  story, — at  the  wrath  evoked  by  the  publication  of 
our  only  Scottish  tragedy,  in  behalf  of  which  national  and 
schoolboy  predilections  plead  powerfully  in  spite  of  the  verdict 
of  maturer  taste, — as  well  as  at  the  odd  notion  of  claiming 
merit  and  martyrdom  lor  having  induced  crowds  of  ministers 
of  the  gospel  to  flock  down  from  the  Assembly  to  the  old 
playhouse  in  the  Canongate,  and  finish  off  the  evening  with  a 
jolly  supper  to  the  actors  and  actresses !  The  decency  and 
good  sense,  not  to  speak  of  the  improved  moral  feeling  of  the 
present  age,  revolt  from  such  glaring  incongruities.  The 
idea  of  a  clergyman,  whether  in  this  country  or  in  England, 
writing  for  the  stage,  or  following  in  the  steps  of  Dr  Carlyle, 
who,  when  in  London,  was  a  constant  frequenter  of  the  theatre 
and  opera,  and  one  of  Mademoiselle  Violetti's  first  patrons  on 
her  appearance  as  a  dancer,  is  too  absurd  to  be  entertained. 
Even  in  Italy,  that  land  of  mummery  and  masquerade,  the 
theatre  is  tabooed  to  the  priesthood.  It  is  questionable  if, 
even  as  judged  by  the  low  standard  of  propriety  at  that  period, 
such  conduct  would  not  have  exposed  an  English  clergyman 
to  censure  and  reprobation.  And  here,  by  the  way,  we  cannot 
help  expressing  our  surprise,  that  among  all  the  notabilities 
to  whom  Carlyle  was  introduced  during  his  frequent  visits  to 
London,  we  never  meet  with  the  name  of  Dr  Samuel  Johnson. 
He  is  intimate  with  Garrick,  he  sups  with  Smollett,  he  meets 
with  Thomson,  Armstrong,  and  such  like ;  but  not  a  word  of 
the  great  autocrat  of  literature  and  censor  of  morals.  Had 
the  Colossus  of  Fleet  Street  come  into  collision  with  the  Ju- 
piter of  Musselburgh  ?  Or  can  the  latter  have  shied  off  from  the 
paw  of  the  formidable  moralist  ?  Could  he  have  heard  that 
Johnson  used  to  laugh  in  ugly  fashion  at  '*  Johnny  Home"  and 
his  tragedy  ?  or  had  Boswell  told  him  what  he  said  of  certain 
ongoings  similar  to  those  of  Carlyle  and  his  companions  in  the 
Canongate — "  Sir,  this  merriment  of  parsons  is  very  offen- 
sive!" 

We  may  now  advert  to  a  portion  of  these  memoirs  which 
has  excited  considerable  controversy  in  the  newspapers — the 
account  which  Carlyle  has  given  of  the  conversion  of  Colonel 
Gardiner.  Though  the  subject  has  become  rather  trite,  it 
admits,  we  think,  of  some  further  elucidation. 

"  Gardiner  (says  our  author),  who  was  afterwards  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Preston,  was  a  noted  enthusiast,  a  very  weak,  honest,  and  brave 
man,  who  had  once  been  a  great  rake,  and  was  converted,  as  he  told 
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my  father,  by  reading  a  book  called  GurnaWs  Christian  Armour^ 
which  his  mother  hnd  put  in  his  trunk  many  years  before.  He  had 
never  looked  at  it  till  one  day  at  Paris,  where  he  was  attending  the 
Earl  of  Stair,  who  was  ambassador  to  that  Court  from  the  year  1715 
to  the  Kegent's  death,  when,  having  an  intrigue  with  a  surgeon's 
wife,  and  the  hour  of  appointment  not  being  come,  he  thought  he 
would  pass  the  time  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  book,  to  see 
what  the  divine  would  say  about  armour,  which  he  thought  he 
understood  as  well  as  he.  He  was  so  much  taken  with  this  book, 
that  he  allowed  his  hour  of  appointment  to  pass,  never  saw  his  mis- 
tress more,  and  from  that  day  left  off  all  his  rakish  habits,  which 
consisted  in  swearing,  and  whoring  (for  he  never  was  a  drinker),  and 
the  contempt  of  sacred  things,  and  became  a  serious,  good  Christian 
ever  after." 

''  Dr  Doddridge  has  marred  this  story,  either  through  mistake,  or 
through  a  desire  to  make  Gardiner's  conversion  more  supernatural ; 
for,  he  says,  that  his  appointment  was  at  midnight,  and  introduces 
some  sort  of  meteor,  or  blaze  of  light,  that  alarmed  the  new  convert. 
But  this  was  not  the  case ;  for  I  have  heard  Glardiner  tell  the  story 
at  least  three  or  four  times,  to  different  sets  of  people,  for  he  was 
not  shy  or  backward  to  speak  on  the  subject,  as  many  would  have 
been.  But  it  was  at  mid-day,  for  the  appointment  was  at  one  o'clock ; 
and  he  told  us  the  reason  of  it,  which  was,  that  the  surgeon  or 
apothecary  had  shewn  some  symptoms  of  jealousy,  and  they  chose  a 
time  of  day  when  he  was  necessarily  employed  abroad  about  his 
business." 

After  repeating  his  contradiction  of  Dr  Doddridge's  story, 
though  confirmed  by  Mr  Spears,  "whom,  he  says,  he  knew  to 
have  "  no  great  regard  to  truth,  when  deviating  from  it  suited 
his  purpose,"  he  adds : — 

"  The  colonel,  who  was  truly  an  honest,  well-meaning  man,  and 
a  pious  Christian,  was  very  ostentatious  ;  though,  to  tell  the  truth, 
he  boasted  oftener  of  his  conversion  than  of  the  dangerous  battles  he 
had  been  in.  As  he  told  the  story,  however,  there  was  nothing 
supernatural  in  it ;  for  many  a  rake  of  about  thirty  years  of  age  has 
been  reclaimed  by  some  circumstance  that  set  him  a-thinking,  as 
the  accidental  reading  of  this  book  had  done  to  Gardiner." 

We  cannot  stay  to  comment  on  the  spirit  of  these  extracts. 
The  writer  who  could  speak  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens,  perhaps,  of  the  pious  soldier  and  gentleman 
that  adorns  the  pages  of  history  since  the  days  of  Admiral 
Coligni,  as  "  a  noted  enthusiast,"  only  shews  his  utter  incapa- 
city to  appreciate  all  that  was  noble,  generous,  and  lovely  in 
Christian  character.  Nor  is  it  needful  to  dwell  on  the  obvious 
tendency  of  the  passage,  which  is  to  pour  contempt  upon  one 
of  the  most  striking  instances  of  supernatural  conversion  on 
record,  as  well  as  to  insinuate  a  charge  of  devout  forgery 
against  one  equally  distinguished  for  his  liberality  as  a  dissenter, 
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and  his  conscientiousness  as  a  Christian  writer.  We  shall  at 
once  proceed  to  consider  the  grounds  of  credibility  on  which 
the  two  accounts  respectively  depend.  Doddridge,  whose 
account,  it  now  appears,  admits  of  being  confirmed  by  numer- 
ous contemporary  documents,  and  whose  trustworthiness  will 
not  for  a  moment  be  called  in  question  by  any  right-hearted 
man,  assures  us  that  he  had  heard  the  whole  from  the  lips  of 
the  colonel  himself,  and  took  it  down  immediately  after  in 
writing. 

"  The  story  was  so  remarkable,  that  1  had  little  reason  to  appre- 
hend I  should  ever  forget  it ;  and  yet,  to  guard  against  all  contin- 
gencies of  that  kind,  I  wrote  it  down  that  very  evening  that  I  had 
heard  it  from  his  own  mouth  ;  and  I  have  now  before  me  the  ac- 
count of  that  conversation,  dated  August  14.  1739,  which  concludes 
with  these  words,  which  I  added,  that  if  we  should  both  have  died 
that  night,  the  world  might  not  have  lost  the  edifying  and  afi'ecting 
history,  or  have  wanted  any  attestation  of  it  which  1  was  capable  of 
giving. — N.B.  I  have  wi'itten  down  this  account  with  all  the  exactness 
I  am  capable  of,  and  could  safely  take  an  oath  of  it  as  to  the  truth  of 
every  circumstance  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  as  the  colonel  related 
it  to  me  a  few  hours  ago." 

To  this  he  appends,  in  a  note,  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Spears,  confirming  the  narrative  in  every  particular,  and  adds 
what  Carlyle  suppresses  all  notice  of,  "  As  this  letter  was 
written  near  Lady  Frances  Gardiner  (the  colonel's  widow) 
at  her  desire,  and  attended  with  a  postscript  from  her  own  hand, 
this  is  in  effect  a  sufficient  attestation  how  agreeable  it  was 
to  those  accounts  which  she  must  have  often  heard  the  colonel 
give  of  the  matter."  A  stronger  or  more  satisfactory  chain  of 
proof  to  authenticate  the  narrative  could  hardly  be  desired  ; 
the  only  alternative  left  being  the  supposition  that  Doddridge, 
on  the  evening  of  the  conversation  in  question,  deliberately 
fabricated  the  extraordinary  details  about  the  blaze  of  light 
and  the  words  spoken,  and  put  them  down  in  writing,  as  hav- 
ing been  communicated  to  him  by  the  colonel,  declaring  that 
though  he  were  to  die  that  night,  he  was  ready  to  take  his 
oath  as  to  the  truth  of  what  he  had  put  down  !  On  the  other 
hand,  Dr  Carlyle,  with  perfect  truthfulness,  as  we  are  willing 
to  believe,  declares  that  he  had  heard  the  story  told  "  at  least 
three  or  four  times  to  different  sets  of  people,"  and  that 
"there  was  nothing  supernatural  in  it;"  nay,  that  he  "had 
conversed  with  his  father  upon  it,  after  Doddridge's  book  was 
published,  who  always  persisted  in  saying,  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  at  one  o'clock,  for  the  reason  mentioned,"  &;c.  Are 
these  two  statements,  apparently  so  conflicting,  and  resting 
upon  authority  which  we  m.ay  allow  to  be  equally  credible, 
capable  of  reconciliation  ?     We  think  they  are. 
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And,  first,  we  would  call  the  special  attention  of  our  readers 
to  what  follows  in  the  narrative  of  Doddridge: — 

"  One  thing  more  I  will  only  premise,  that  I  hope  none  who  have 
heard  the  colonel  himself  speak  something  of  this  wonderful  scene, 
will  be  surprised  if  they  find  some  new  circumstances  here ;  because, 
he  assured  me,  at  the  time  he  first  gave  me  the  whole  narrative,  that 
he  had  never  imparted  it  so  fully  to  any  man  living  before.'' 

This  simple  fact  furnishes  an  easy  and  natural  solution  of 
the  whole  difficulty.  Colonel  Gardiner,  constitutionally  a 
reserved  man,  laconic  in  speech,  with  his  own  share  of  the 
reticence  of  his  countrymen  in  matters  of  personal  religious 
experience,  with  his  sense  of  military  decorum,  and  his  fami- 
liar knowledge  of  the  world,  had  refrained,  it  seems,  when  in 
certain  companies,  from  adverting  to  the  supernatural  accom- 
paniments of  the  change  which  he  was  always  ready  to  avow. 
Toone  or  two  of  his  confidential  friends,  and  more  especially  to 
the  pious  partner  of  his  life,  he  had  freely  communicated  them ; 
and  on  meeting  with  the  devout  pastor  of  Northampton,  whose 
sermons  and  hymns  had  been  so  grateful  to  him,  the  frank, 
warm-hearted  converse  of  the  Englishman  had  induced  him 
to  unbosom  himself,  and  to  "  impart  to  him  more  fully  than 
to  any  man  living  before,"  the  marvellous  impressions  that 
had  been  made  upon  him  at  that  critical  period  of  his  life. 
From  him  he  knew  he  might  look  not  more  for  sympathy  with 
his  feelings  and  convictions,  than  for  a  judicious  estimate  of 
the  degree  to  which  these  might  be  traced  to  a  supernatural 
source,  or  explained,  on  more  ordinary  principles,  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  had  been  placed.  Here  also  the 
solution  is  anticipated  by  the  reflections  of  Doddridge  himself, 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  narrative  : — 

"  Yet  he  was  very  desirous  and  cautious  that  he  might  not  run 
into  an  extreme,  and  made  it  one  of  his  first  petitions  to  Grod,  the 
very  day  after  these  amazing  impressions  had  been  wrought  in  his 
mind,  that  he  might  not  be  sufi'ered  to  behave  with  such  an  affected 
strictness  and  preciseness,  as  would  lead  others  about  him  into  mis- 
taken notions  of  religion,  and  to  expose  it  to  reproach  or  suspicion, 
as  if  it  were  an  unlovely  or  uncomfortable  thing.  For  this  reason, 
he  endeavoured  to  appear  as  cheerful  in  conversation  as  he  conscien- 
tiously could.  He  made  no  secret  of  it,  however,  that  his  views 
were  entirely  changed,  though  he  concealed  the  particular  circumstances 
attending  that  change." 

Still  further,  and  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  charge  of 
"  ostentation"  which  Carlyle  brings  against  the  colonel,  whom 
he  represents  "as  boasting  of  his  conversion,"  Doddridge  in- 
forms us  that  he  hesitated  himself  to  divulge  the  extraordinary 
incidents  accompanying  the  colonel's  conversion,  "  not  only  as 
they  seem  incredible  to  some  and  enthusiastical  to  others,  but 
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as  I  am  very  sensible  they  are  liable  to  great  abuses — which 
luas  the  reason  that  he  gave  me  for  concealing  the  most  extra- 
ordinary from  many  persons  to  whom  he  mentioned  some  of  the 
rest;  and  I  believe  it  was  this,  together  with  the  desire  of 
avoiding  everything  that  might  look  like  ostentation  on  this  head, 
that  prevented  his  leaving  a  written  account  of  it." 

That  in  the  society  of  such  men  as  Carlyle  and  his  light- 
minded  companions,  who  were  prepared  to  laugh  at  everything 
serious  or  "  supernatural"  in  religious  experience,  and  even  in 
the  presence  of  the  Moderate  brethren  who  frequented  his 
father's  manse,  the  colonel  should  have  concealed  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  the  change  adverted  to,  we  can  easily 
believe.  And  hence,  as  the  story  was  heard  by  Carlyle,  "there 
was  nothing  supernatural  in  it/' 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  even  in  the 
narrative  of  Doddridge,  no  decided  opinion  is  expressed  as  to 
the  "  supernatural''  character  of  the  impressions  which  the 
colonel  described.  Fully  sensible  of  the  light  in  which  the 
narrative  would  be  regarded  by  many,  Doddridge  says,  "  I 
choose  deliberately  to  expose  myself  to  those  severe  censures 
which  the  haughty  but  empty  scorn  of  infidelity,  or  principles 
nearly  approaching  it,  may  very  probably  dictate  upon  the 
occasion,  rather  than  smother  a  relation  which  may,  in  the 
judgment  of  my  conscience,  be  likely  to  conduce  so  much  to 
the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  the  gospel,  and  the  good  of 
mankind."  But  while  faithfully  telling  the  whole  as  he  had 
heard  it  from  the  lips  of  the  estimable  narrator,  he  says  dis- 
tinctly : — "  There  is,  indeed,  a  possibility,  that  while  he  was 
sitting  in  this  attitude,  and  reading  in  this  careless  and  pro- 
fane manner,  he  might  suddenly  fall  asleep,  and  only  dream 
of  what  he  apprehended  he  saw. '  And,  in  a  note  referring  to 
the  colonel's  own  words,  that  it  was  "  so  lively  and  striking, 
that  he  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  to  his  bodily  eyes,  or  to 
those  of  his  mind,"  he  adds,  "  This  makes  me  think,  that  what 
I  had  said  to  him  on  the  phenomena  of  visions,  apparitions, 
&c.  (as  being,  when  most  real,  supernatural  impressions  on  the 
imagination,  rather  than  attended  with  any  external  object), 
had  some  influence  upon  him." 

Let  us  now  advert  briefly  to  the  two  points  in  which  there 
is  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  two  accounts,  namely, 
the  time  of  day  when  the  event  took  place,  and  the  book 
which  the  colonel  was  led  to  read  at  that  time.  With  respect 
to  the  first  of  these  points,  we  candidly  confess  our  inability 
to  explain  the  difference  between  the  two  narratives,  on  any 
other  hypothesis  than  that  the  colonel's  statement,  as  heard  by 
Carlyle  and  his  friends,  had  been  misunderstood.  For  there 
can  be  no  question,  from  internal  evidence,  from  Doddridge's 
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narrative  agreeing  with  that  transmitted  to  him  by  the  desire 
of  Lady  Gardiner,  from  its  remaining  uncontradicted  by  the 
family  and  the  son  of  the  colonel,  to  which  it  was  dedicated, 
as  well  as  from  other  letters  since  discovered,  that  Doddridge 
has  given  the  true  time. 

With  regard  to  the  book  in  question,  it  is  much  easier  to 
arrive  at  the  truth.  Carlyle  maintains  that  it  was  Gurnall's 
Christian  A  rmour.  Now  Gurnall's  work  was  published  first 
in  one  formidable /o^20  volume,  and  some  years  afterwards  in 
three  volumes  quarto.  The  idea  of  the  colonel's  mother  "  slip- 
ping" such  a  ponderous  work  as  this,  "without  his  knowledge," 
into  the  portmanteau  of  her  soldier  boy,  on  his  leaving  home, 
and  his  carrying  it  unconsciously  about  with  him  for  several 
years,  is  sufficiently  preposterous.  Such  a  book,  indeed,  if 
slung  about  his  person,  might  have  done  good  service  as  a 
piece  of  literal  armour  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  but  no  one 
who  has  read  it  would  say  that  it  was  likely  either  to  have 
evaded  the  notice,  or,  when  discovered,  to  have  arrested  the  , 
attention,  of  the  gay  and  thoughtless  officer.  It  is  a  long- 
winded,  wide-expanded  commentary  on  Ephesians  vi.  13-18, 
full  of  ingenious  thought  and  quaint  illustration  ;  but  among 
the  last  books  which  a  judicious  mother  would  have  selected 
for  such  a  reader.  Carlyle,  whose  reading  did  not  lie  exactly 
in  this  direction,  never  adverted  to  this  gross  improbability ; 
and  his  editor  appears  to  have  only  seen  the  titles  of  the  two 
books  in  Watt's  Bibliotheca.  But  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  Dr  Doddridge  himself  should  not  have 
been  at  the  pains  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  book,  the  perusal 
of  which  marked  such  an  important  epoch  in  the  life  of  his 
hero.  "  It  was  called,"  he  says,  "  if  I  remember  the  title 
exactly,  *  The  Christian  Soldier  ;  or,  Heaven  taken  by  Storm,' 
and  was  written  by  Mr  Thomas  Watson."  The  title  of 
Watson's  treatise,  which  has  been  published  more  than  once, 
is,  "  Heaven  taken  by  Storm  ;  or,  the  Holy  Violence  a  Chris- 
tian is  to  put  forth  in  the  pursuit  after  Glory."  It  is  a  small 
treatise  of  some  loO  pages  12mo,  being,  in  fact,  a  single  ser- 
mon on  the  words  of  our  Lord,  Matthew  xi.  11 — "  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by 
force."*  Thomas  Watson  is  well  known  as  the  author  of 
an  excellent  "  Body  of  Divinity,"  with  other  works,  and  was 
one  of  the  worthies  who  were  ejected  by  the  Bartholomew 
Act  of  1662. 

*  The  first  edition  ot  this  little  work  appeared  in  1669.  Another  edition,  re- 
vised and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Armstrong,  an  Episcopalian  clergyman, 
was  published  in  London  in  1788,  who  assigns  as  the  reason  for  its  republication 
that,  "  Many  who  have  read  the  life  of  Colonel  Gardiner  have  wished  to  see 
the  treatise  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  when  God  was  pleased  to  work  that 
wonderful  change."' 
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That  this  little  treatise  by  Watson  was  the  book  which  the 
colonel  found  in  his  portmanteau,  may  be  fairly  presumed 
from  the  testimony  of  Doddridge,  who  would  never  have  con- 
founded it  with  the  well-known  voluminous  work  of  Gurnall. 
But  there  is  internal  evidence  from  the  treatise  itself,  which 
throws  an  interesting  light,  we  think,  on  the  whole  of  this 
"  remarkable  passage  "  in  the  life  of  Gardiner  Doddridge 
tells  us  that  "  he  took  no  serious  notice  of  anything  he  read 
in  it."  But  from  Carlyle's  account,  it  would  appear  that  "  he 
was  so  much  taken  with  this  book,  that  he  allowed  his  hour  of 
appointment  to  pass/'  Presuming  that,  at  the  distance  of 
eight  years  from  the  time  when  the  colonel  told  Doddridge  the 
story;  this  circumstance,  if  adverted  to,  may  have  escaped  his 
memory,  we  are  disposed  to  accept  of  Carlyle's  version  of  it  as  the 
more  correct  one  ;  for  none  can  read  Watson's  treatise  without 
perceiving  how  well  fitted  it  was  to  awaken  serious  thought, 
and,  once  awakened,  to  produce  the  most  serious  impressions. 
It  is  written  in  an  easy,  unaffected,  but  terse  and  forcible 
style.  Its  main  design  is  to  shew  that  a  man  must  do  violence 
to  himself  and  to  the  world  of  temptation  around  him  if  he 
would  escape  the  doom  of  hell,  and  reach  the  heaven  of  the 
gospel.  There  is  no  dallying  either  with  the  subject  or  with 
the  reader  ;  no  fanciful  spiritualising,  no  flourishing  with  the 
foils ;  the  author  strikes  out  point-blank  with  the  naked 
sword  of  the  Spirit.  Let  the  reader  only  mark  the  sentences 
which  would  meet  the  eye  of  Gardiner  in  the  opening  pages* 
of  this  treatise,  and  say  if  they  were  not  specially,  we  may 
surely  add,  without  incurring  the  censure  of  fanaticism,  provi- 
dentially suited  to  his  case. 

Let  the  reader  next  compare  these  stirring  sentences  with 
the  impressions  produced  on  the  mind  of  Gardiner: — 

"  Lifting  up  his  e3'es,''  says  Doddridge,  "  he  apprehended,  to  his 
extreme  amazement,  that  there  was  before  him,  as  it  were  suspended 

*■  "Error  is  the  adultery  of  the  mind;  it  stains  the  soul  as  treason  does  the 
blood."  ..."  Truth  is  an  ensign  of  honour ;  it  distinguishes  us  from  the  false 
church,  as  cJtastity  distinguishes  the  virtuous  woman  from  the  harlot.^*  .  .  .  "The 
flesh  is  a  bosom  traitor ;  it  is  like  the  Trojan  horse  within  tlic  walls  which  does 
all  the  mischief.  The  flesh  is  a  sly  enemy;  at  first  it  is  sweet  poison,  afterwards 
a  biting  scorpion  ;  it  kills  by  embracing.''  ..."  There  is  a  party  within  that 
will  not  pray,  that  will  not  believe.  The  flesh  inclines  us  more  to  believe  a  temp- 
tation than  a  promise  ;  there  needs  no  wind  to  blow  to  sin,  when  this  tide  within  is 
so  strong  to  carry  us  thither.  No  chain  of  adamant  binds  so  fast  as  the  chain 
OF  LUST !  Alexander,  who  was  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  was  led  captive  by 
vice.  Now  a  man  must  ofl'er  violence  to  his  fleshly  desires  if  he  will  be  saved." 
..."  How  may  one  offer  violence  to  himself  in  mortifying  the  flesh  ?  With- 
dravj  the  fuel  that  may  make  the  lust  bum.  Avoid  temptation."  ..."  When 
lust  boils,  the  word  of  God  cools  that  intemperate  heat.  No  unclean  pen  on  hath 
any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ."  ..."  What  have  you  to  shew  for 
hesiven,  if  you  shouldst  die  this  night?  Are  you  willing  to  renounce  those  sins 
to  which  the  bias  of  your  heart  does  naturally  incline  ?"  .  .  .  "  Methinks  I  hear 
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in  the  air,  a  visible  representation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon 
the  cross,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  a  glory ;  and  was  impressed 
as  if  a  voice,  or  something  equivalent  to  a  voice,  had  come  to  him 
to  this  effect  (for  he  was  not  confident  as  to  the  very  words),  '  0 
sinner  !  did  I  suffer  this  for  thee,  and  are  these  the  returns  f  He 
rose  in  a  tumult  of  passions  not  to  be  conceived,  and  walked  to  and 
fro  in  his  chamber  till  he  was  ready  to  drop  down  in  unutterabl-e 
astonishment  and  agony  of  heart,  appearing  to  himself  the  vilest 
monster  in  the  creation  of  God,  who  had  all  his  lifetime  been  cruci- 
fying Christ  afresh  by  his  sins.  With  this  was  connected  such  a 
view  both  of  the  majesty  and  goodness  of  G-od,  as  caused  him  to 
loathe  and  abhor  himself,  and  to  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.  He  im- 
mediately gave  judgment  against  himself,  that  he  was  most  justly 
worthy  of  eternal  damnation  ;  he  was  astonished  that  he  had  not 
been  immediately  struck  dead  in  the  midst  of  his  wickedness ;  and 
which  I  think  deserves  particular  remark,  though  he  assuredly  be- 
lieved that  he  should  ere  long  be  in  hell,  yet  what  he  then  suffered 
was  not  so  much  from  the  fear  of  hell,  as  from  a  sense  of  that  hor- 
rihle  ingratitude  he  had  shewn  to  that  blessed  Eedeemer  who  had 
been  in  so  affecting  a  manner  set  forth  as  crucified  before  him." 

Though  fully  satisfied  in  our  own  mind,  it  is  with  some  dif- 
fidence that  we  propose  a  theory,  founded  on  these  extracts, 
for  explaining  the  mysterious  incident,  which  diff'ers  from  any 
we  have  yet  met  with.  The  vivid  impressions  made  on  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  colonel,  may  be  thus  accounted  for  without 
supposing  the  intervention  of  any  miraculous  agency;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  clearly  traceable,  in  our  view, 
to  the  supernatural  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  operating,  not 
on  the  mind  only,  but  on  the  whole  man,  through  the  teach- 
ings of  his  own  Word.  The  Colonel  could  not  read  many 
pages  of  Watson's  treatise  without  perceiving  that  he  at  least 
gave  no  reason  to  expect  miraculous  interference  :  "  God  doth 
not  regenerate  us  by  miracles  or  revelations,  but  by  the  word 
of  truth."  "  Christ  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  glass  of  the 
Scripture."     "  When  we  come  to  the  word,  we  should  think 

some  say,  when  they  sit  atom,  they  know  not  what  to  meditate  of.  I  shall  there- 
fore furnish  them  with  matter  of  meditation : — 1.  Meditate  seriously  upon  the 
corruption  of  your  nature.  There  is  a  sea  of  sin  within  us  ;  a  source  and  semi- 
nary of  all  evil.  2.  Meditate  seriously  upon  the  death  and  passion  of  Christ  : 
his  soul  was  overcast  with  a  cloud  of  sorrow  when  he  was  conflicting  with  his 
Father's  wrath  ;  and  all  this  xoe  should  have  suffered.  He  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions.  As  David  said,  'Lo,  I  have  sinned,  but  these  sheep  wliat  have 
they  done?'  So  we  have,  sinned  ;  but  this  Lamb  of  God,  what  had  He  done? 
When  we  consider  how  dear  our  sins  cost  Christ,  how  should  we  shed  the  blood 
of  our  sins  which  shed  Christ's  blood  ?"  .  .  .  "  Sin  kindles  hell.  If,  when  a 
spark  of  God's  wrath  flies  into  a  man's  conscience,  it  is  so  terrible,  what  is  it 
then  when  God  stirs  up  all  his  wrath  !  The  meditation  of  this  ivould  fright  us 
out  of  our  sins  !"  ..."  Did  but  people  meditate  on  the  damnableness  of  sin, 
did  they  but  think  that  when  they  meddle  with  it  there  is  a  rope  at  the  end  ot 
it  that  will  hang  them  eternally  in  hell,  thry  would  break  off  a  course  of 

SINNING,   AND  BECOME  NEW  CREATURES  !" 
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thus  with  ourselves,  we  are  to  hear  God  in  the  preacher. 
Therefore  Christ  is  said  to  speak  to  us  from  heaven.''  It  was 
the  Word  of  God,  "  quick  and  powerful,"  that  arrested  Gar- 
diner in  his  guilty  career.  But  he  was  no  ordinary  offender; 
and,  considering  the  terrible  speed  at  which  he  was  running 
to  excess  in  riot,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  suddenness  of 
the  shock  he  received  should  have  gone  to  the  very  centre  of 
his  being,  producing  effects  on  his  whole  nature,  physical, 
mental,  and  emotional,  bearing,  at  the  time,  all  the  evidences 
of  voice  and  vision;  and  the  report  of  which,  as  whispered  by 
the  penitent  years  after  in  the  confidence  of  Christian  friend- 
ship, has  filled  all  that  have  heard  it  with  awe  and  amazement. 
And  who  can  doubt  that,  along  with  the  little  book  which  the 
loving  mother  was  so  wisely  led  to  select  as  a  vade  mecum  for 
her  reckless  son,  the  prayers  with  which  she  accompanied  it 
were  thus  signally  ansAvered  ? 

We  had  intended  to  have  subjected  Carlyle's  character  of 
Dr  Webster  of  the  Tolbooth  Church  to  a  little  scrutiny,  but 
our  space  forbids.     Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  the  scrimp  justice 
which  he  does  to  the  "  useful  talents  and  agreeable  manners" 
of  this  distinguished  minister  and  philanthropist,  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  merciless  exposure  of  his  weaknesses, 
over  which  a  less  unscrupulous  partisan  would  have  rather 
drawn  the  veil  of  charity.     The  reason  which  he  assigns  for 
giving  his  overdrawn  picture  of  the  honest  doctor's  alleged 
excesses — that  "they  hold  up  an  example  to  unprincipled 
youth  how  far  they  may  play  fast  and  loose  with  professed 
principles,  and  how  far  they  may  proceed  in  dissipation  of 
manner,  without  entirely  forfeiting  the  public  good  opinion," 
— might  be  accepted,   had    not  this   moralising   come   with 
a  singularly  bad  grace  from  one  who  has  throughout  these 
memoirs  so  often  recorded  his  undisguised  relish  for  the  in- 
dulgences of  the  table,  and  who  has  just  been  saying — •"  There 
were  a  few  of  us  who,  besides   the  levity  of  youth  and  the 
natural  freeness  of  our  manners,  had  an  express  design   to 
throw  contempt    on    that   vile    species    of  hypocrisy   which 
magnified   an  indecorum  into  a  crime,"  &;c.      Irreligion  has 
its  "  hypocrises,  envies,  and  evil  speakings  "  as  well  as  sanc- 
timony ;  and  who  can  doubt  that,  had  Dr  Webster  been  of 
the  same  set  with  those  that  mingled  in  the  jovial  carouses 
of  Carlyle,  he  would  have  been  spared  these  invectives  ?     A 
gentleman  he  was  certainly — and  a  poet,  too,  of  no  mean 
gifts,  for  he  is  the  author  of  one  of  our  most  beautiful  lyrics 
— one,  as  we  are  assured   in   a   contemporary  sketch  of  his 
character,  ^'  who  kneAv  how   to  soften  the  rancour  of  public 
theological  contest  with  the  liberality  and  manners  of  a  gen- 
tleman ;  whose  address  was  engaging,  whose  wit  was  strong 
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as  his  mind,  and  vdiose  convivial  powers,  as  they  are  called, 
were  enchanting."  Who  can  doubt  that,  had  he  not  been 
what  he  was  through  a  long  life  of  usefulness  and  respecta- 
bility, the  faithful  minister,  the  laborious  pastor,  the  fearless 
champion  of  popular  rights,  the  eloquent  denouncer  of  false 
politics  and  tyrannical  measures — (qualities,  we  are  told, 
which  "exposed  him  to  calumny  from  the  guilty,  but  secured 
him  the  unbounded  esteem  of  all  who  could  value  independ- 
ence of  soul  and  integrity  of  heart " — we  might  have  heard 
much  less  of  him  in  the  character  of  Dr  Bonum  Magnum, 
and  posterity  might  perhaps  have  been  deprived  of  the  solemn 
warning  which  Carlyle  draws  from  the  frailties  of  his  latter 
days  ? 

But  it  is  in  his  account  of  the  revolution  in  church  polity, 
which  issued  in  the  ascendancy  of  the  Moderate  party  in 
1752,  that  the  true  principles  of  Dr  Carlyle  are  most 
thoroughly  disclosed.  As  might  have  been  expected,  he  blinks 
the  real  merits  of  the  controversy,  and  carefully  keeps  in  the 
shade  the  real  motives  and  designs  of  the  party  with  which 
he  acted.  With  singular  assurance,  he  puts  forth  the  plausible 
plea  of  his  party,  maintaining  that  at  this  time  "  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  for  the  restoration  of  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
in  which  Dr  Robertson,  John  Home,  and  I  had  such  an  active 
hand.'"  He  actually  talks  of  the  conscientious  reluctance  of 
the  opposite  party  to  ordain  unacceptable  presentees  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  as  "  a  great  abuse,  and  likely  to  destroy 
the  subordination  of  church  courts,  which  of  old  had  been  the 
great  boast  of  our  Presbyterian  form  of  government  V  "  The 
Assembly  had  only  to  recur  to  her  first  principles  to  restore 
her  lost  authority!''  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  period  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  this  was  a 
mere  pretext — a  dodge,  as  it  would  now  be  called — to  accom- 
plish their  own  political  purposes,  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  the 
principles  for  which  their  fathers  had  contended  even  to  the 
death.  The  causes  which  had  been  gradually  conducing  to 
the  formation  of  this  party — the  introduction  of  the  curates 
at  the  Revolution,  the  progress  of  unsound  doctrine,  the  re- 
imposition  of  patronage,  with  the  base  political  subserviency, 
the  courting  of  the  great,  and  the  crusiiing  of  the  people  to 
which  it  led — these  are  topics  which  our  author  carefully 
avoids.  And  how  does  he  account  for  the  change  ?  He  will 
not  allow  that  Dr  Robertson  was  "  the  inventor  of  this  sys- 
tem,"' as  he  terms  it.  The  main  credit  he  challenges  as  due  to 
himself  and  a  clique  of  "  the  young  clergymen,  with  the  young 
lawyers,  and  other  elders  of  rank,"  who  were  "  called  together 
in  a  tavern,^'  and  met  two  nights  during  every  Assembly,  where 
they  "  supped  together,  and  conferred  about  the  business  with 
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their  friends,  and  whoever  they  thought  were  fit  associates/* 
It  thus  appears  that  the  Moderate  policy  of  1752,  intended  to 
"revive  the  discipline  of  the  church,"  was  appropriately  in- 
augurated in  a  tavern,  over  a  supper  and  choice  claret — a  piece 
of  secret  history  which  tallies  amazingly  well  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  divines  who  advocated  that  policy  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  who  were  distinguished  by  nothing  so 
much  as  their  conYivial  propensities.  Our  author  adds,  that 
their  predecessors  were  anything  but  gentlemen :  "  Till  this 
period,  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  from  the  Revolution  down- 
wards, had  in  general  been  little  thought  of,  and  seldom 
admitted  into  liberal  society, — one  cause  of  which  was,  that 
in  those  days  a  clergyman  was  thought  profane  who  affected 
the  manners  of  gentlemen,  or  was  much  seen  in  their  com- 
pany." He  might  have  added,  that,  unhappily,  as  matters 
then  stood,  the  company  of  gentlemen  was,  in  too  many 
cases,  equivalent  with  the  company  of  infidels,  or  Jacobites, 
or  debauchees.  He  comes  nearer  the  truth  when  he  tells  us 
that  "  the  sudden  call  for  young  men  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 
at  the  Revolution,  obliged  the  church  to  take  their  entrants 
from  the  lower  ranks,  who  had  but  a  mean  education.''  This 
was  a  sad  necessity,  and  one  against  which  the  church  would 
need  to  guard.  But  he  has  failed  to  state  that,  among  the 
causes  which  retarded  the  cultivation  of  mental  science, 
literature,  and  even  the  minor  accomplishments  of  life,  among 
the  Scottish  clergy,  none  operated  more  noxiously  than  the 
ascendancy  of  the  party  of  which  he  was  such  an  unscrupulous 
champion,  among  whom  liberality  took  the  form  of  licentious- 
ness, and  the  stern  orthodoxy  of  the  old  school  gave  place,  not 
to  a  more  enlightened  and  genial  Christianity,  but  to  a  barren, 
secular,  and  semi-infidel  philosophy. 

We  have  seen  it  averred  of  late,  in  a  newspaper  of  high 
repute  in  the  south,  but  which  betrays,  in  its  anti-Scottish 
diatribes,  a  spirit  too  obviously  indicating  more  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  renegade  than  the  ignorance  of  the  alien,  that 
"  all  the  literary,  and  nearly  all  the  intellectual,  greatness  of 
Scotland  has  arisen  only,  and  has  been  possible  only,  in  a 
revolt  and  escape  from  the  Scottish  form  of  religion  ;"  in  proof 
of  which  we  are  referred  to  the  galaxy  of  writers  mentioned 
in  this  autobiography,  "of  whom  Reid,  John  Home,  Robert- 
son, Hume,  and  Adam  Smith,  were  the  chief"  A  mode  of 
reasoning  this,  which,  if  it  proves  anything,  proves  too  much ; 
as  the  revolt  of  the  Scottish  Hume,  like  that  of  the  English 
Gibbon,  was  from  Christianity  itself  But,  indeed,  it  admits 
of  being  demonstrated,  that  the  Moderatism  of  the  last  age 
was  a  revolt  and  escape,  not  from  the  Scottish  form  of  religion, 
but  from  religion  itself — a  revolt  against  which  Archbishop 
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Leighton  would  have  lifted  up  his  voice  as  decidedly  as  Donald 
Cargill,  and  from  which  the  evangelical  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  would  have  shrunk  with  as  much  horror  as  the 
"  Tolbooth  Whigs  "  in  the  days  of  Dr  Webster.*  The  Presby- 
terian Church  has  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  afforded  either 
sufficient  time  or  encouragement  to  her  sons  for  cultivating 
the  higher  branches  of  literature  ;  and  if  we  owe  anything  to 
the  divines  of  the  Moderate  school  in  this  department,  it  is 
because  they  had  less  scruple  in  "  escaping"  from  their  proper 
work  and  "revolting"  over  to  the  secular  and  unprofessional 
field.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  can  point  to  a  whole  host 
of  writers,  clerical  and  lay,  who  not  only  remained  loyal  to 
the  religion  of  their  country,  but  who  may  be  said  to  have 
been  indebted  to  the  revived  evangelism  of  Scotland  at  once 
for  their  inspiration  and  their  fame. 

Before  concluding  our  notice  of  these  memoirs,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  adverting  to  one  or  two  cross-lights  which  they 
throw  on  the  character  of  the  writer.  Though  Smollett  thought 
that  he  "  wanted  nothing  but  inclination  to  figure  like  the 
rest  upon  paper,"  Carlyle  has  left  nothing  behind  him  to 
justify  the  supposition.  The  autobiography  is  written  in  an 
easy,  manly,  oif-hand  style,  shewing  a  native  rather  than 
artistic  skill  in  the  treatment  of  character  and  incident — such 
a  style  as  would  qualify  him  for  taking  a  high  place  in  the 
convivial  "conversations"  of  his  day.  But  he  had  neither 
the  perseverance  of  the  scholar,  the  profoundness  of  the 
philosopher,  nor  the  tastefulness  of  the  orator.  A  man  of 
action  and  intrigue,  with  a  strong  spice  of  satire,  with  shrewd 
sense  and  worldly  wisdom,  with  much  of  the  pique,  and  some- 
what of  the  rancour,  but  none  of  the  passion,  of  the  partisan, 
he  might  have  produced  a  pasquinade ;  but  that  he  was  cap- 
able of  any  serious  or  sustained  literary  effort,  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable. It  is  too  true,  however,  that  Carlyle,  whatever  he 
was  capable  of,  in  his  own  estimation  or  that  of  his  friends, 
never  did  produce  anything.  When  not  occupied  with  golf, 
gossip,  and  good  living,  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  absorbed 
in  politics.  With  the  sole  exception  of  having  procured  the 
exemption  of  the  clergy  from  the  window-tax,  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  practical  benefit  which  his  zeal  has  bequeathed 

*  Few  have  given  a  better  definition  of  the  term  than  Sir  Richard  Hill : — "  A 
Moderate  divine  is  one  who  has  a  very  moderate  share  of  zeal  for  God.  A 
Moderate  divine  is  too  polite  and  rational  to  give  any  credit  to  the  antiquated 
divinity  of  our  articles,  homily,  and  liturgy.  And  so,  I  daresay,  the  Moderates 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  lose  all  their  moderation  when  denouncing  the  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  of  the  evangelical  and  faithful  servants  of  Christ.  A  Mode- 
rate divine  is  usually  an  advocate  for  card-parties,  and  for  all  assemblies  except 
religious  ones  ;  but  thinks  no  name  too  hard  for  those  who  assemble  to  spend 
an  hour  or  two  in  prayer  and  hearing  God's  woid. 
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to  posterity.  Even  by  his  own  party,  his  extreme  views  and 
overbearing  temper  were  regarded  as  disqualifying  him  for 
any  confidential  position.  His  failure  to  obtain  the  clerkship 
of  the  Assembly,  notwithstanding  his  grand  speech,  in  which 
he  boasted  of  having  *'  preserved  the  church  from  fanaticism," 
may  account  for  the  faint  praise  which  he  has  bestowed  even 
on  the  leaders  of  his  own  party.  Of  Robertson  he  has  spoken, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  terms  which  will  not  tend  to  exalt  him  in 
public  opinion,  either  as  a  public  man  or  an  historian.  Prin- 
cipal Tullidelph  appears  to  as  little  advantage ;  while  of  Dr 
Patrick  Gumming  he  has  little  better  to  say  than  that  he 
possessed  *'  a  constitution  able  to  bear  the  conviviality  of  the 
times.''  It  is  strange  enough  that,  with  all  his  admiration  for 
Robertson  and  Hume,  he  should  have  said  so  little  about  the 
first  reception  of  their  works,  and  the  impression  they  pro- 
duced. We  do  not  charge  him  with  envy.  The  absence  of 
such  details  we  are  disposed  to  ascribe  to  his  laconicism,  and 
his  passion  for  story-telling,  which  may  have  grown  upon  him 
with  age.  But  we  cannot  overlook  the  hard  stoicism  of  the 
man,  even  when  dealing  with  his  best  and  firmest  friends. 
When  he  sat  down  to  indite  these  "Anecdotes  and  Characters," 
in  his  study  at  Musselburgh,  as  he  appears  in  the  frontispiece, 
with  pen  in  hand,  and  gazing  back  on  early  scenes,  Hume,  and 
Robertson,  and  Blair,  and  most  of  his  choice  companions, 
were  lying  in  their  silent  graves.  And  yet  not  one  word  of 
regret  escapes  his  pen — not  a  gleam  of  lingering  affection 
beams  in  that  cold  grey  eye — not  one  burst  of  honest  enthu- 
siasm relieves  the  stark  worldliness  of  the  picture.  The  lov- 
able John  Home — whom  we  must  love,  in  spite  of  all  he  has 
told  of  his  foibles — is  treated  with  a  cynicism  for  which  the 
freedom  of  friendship  affords  no  sanction,  and  the  impartiality 
of  history  can  furnish  no  apology.  The  stern  old  man  seems 
determined  to  "die  game'' — a  genuine  man  of  the  world — 

"Impassive — fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear — 
A  stoic  of  the  woods,  a  man  without  a  tear  !  " 

Regrets  have  sometijnes  been  expressed  that  these  memoirs, 
of  the  existence  of  which  the  public  were  apprised,  had  not 
been  published.  Now  that  they  have  appeared,  we  can  ap- 
preciate the  delicacy  which  dictated  their  suppression  until 
the  grave  had  closed  over  all  who  might  be  supposed  to  feel 
hurt  by  their  revelations.  The  writer's  characteristic  contempt 
of  popular  opinion,  the  unblushing  hardihood  with  which  he 
gives  his  own  opinion  of  all  men  and  things,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, and  the  unsparing  way  in  which  he  slashes  about  him, 
right  and  left,  at  friends  and  foes,  rendered  it  becoming  and 
prudent  to  delay  its  publication.     Few  autobiographies,  com- 
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ing  from  the  pen  of  an  aged  minister  of  the  gospel,  just  step- 
ping into  the  grave,  are  found  so  full  of  gross  frivolities  and 
personalities  as  to  require  to  be  buried  for  half  a  century 
before  being  deemed  fit  for  public  inspection.  For  our  part, 
much  as  we  have  been  amused  by  its  perusal,  we  have  risen 
from  it  with  feelings  of  melancholy.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sad 
resurrection — a  shadowy  representation,  by  a  sort  of  magic 
lantern,  of  feelings,  principles,  and  manners,  which  we  fondly 
hope  are  now  hardly  known  in  Scotland,  and  are  only  remem- 
bered with  shame  and  regret.  Altogether,  it  reminds  us  of 
one  of  those  solitary  graveyards  assigned  to  the  interment  of 
people  who  have  died  of  some  deadly  plague,  and  which,  from 
dread  of  infection  to  the  living,  is  left  unopened  for  whole 
generations. 


VII. — The  Age,  and  its  Characteristics  of  Reriovation  and 

Transition. 

There  must  always  be  at  least  two  distinguishable  elements 
in  every  age — one,  the  general  mental  condition  common  to 
the  mass  of  cultivated  society,  containing,  as  its  proper  heri- 
tage and  rightful  possession,  the  collected  knowledge  of  all 
past  ages ;  the  other,  the  special  thinking  of  those  great  origi- 
nating and  inventive  minds  which  outspeed  their  own  age, 
and  anticipate  and  prepare  for  the  future.  Those  leading 
minds,  or  men  of  highest  genius,  are  not  then  so  properly 
specimens  of  the  age  in  which  they  appear,  as  anticipatory 
specimens  of  that  which  they  have  been  sent  to  introduce. 

Were  this  view  adequately  understood,  it  would  easily  re- 
move what  is  erroneous  and  fallacious  from  a  form  of  expres- 
sion which  has  become  common  of  late.  It  is  common  for  a 
certain  class  of  writers  to  assert  "  that  every  man  possesses  and 
displays  the  consciousness  of  his  age,  and  that  no  man  can 
rise  above  it.''  This  assertion,  confidently  made  and  thought- 
lessly admitted,  is  the  axiom  of  that  "  higher  criticism,"  as  it 
is  termed,  in  which  so  many  superficial  thinkers  fondly  and 
slavishly  indulge,  especially  in  what  is  termed  "  religious  con- 
sciousness." But  if  it  were  true  that  no  man  can  rise  above 
the  consciousness  of  his  age,  then  it  would  follow,  either  that 
there  could  not  be  any  progressive  advancement  of  human 
intelligence,  or  that  the  whole  mass  of  mankind  must  be 
advancing  without  any  consciousness  of  such  advancement. 
And  yet  all  history  testifies  that  human  progress  has  been 
eftected  by  means  of  the  efforts  of  individuals,  whose  original 
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genius  far  outsped  their  own  age,  producing  or  suggesting 
thoughts  and  inventions  which  it  required  the  entire  toil  of 
another  age  fully  to  apprehend  and  realise.  Such  men,  there- 
fore, although  they  always  possess  the  consciousness  of  their 
own  age,  by  which  they  must  have  been  considerably  moulded 
and  developed,  are  also  necessarily  always  beyond  it,  and,  in 
their  individual  consciousness,  anticipate,  prepare  for,  and 
constitute  the  new  elements  which  shall  characterise  the 
future.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  the  greater  part  of  men  never 
do  transcend  the  common  consciousness  of  their  own  age, 
cannot  anticipate  the  future,  and  cannot  apprehend  the  thoughts 
that  are  already  indicating  its  advance.  It  is  quite  natural 
for  such  men  to  deny  that  any  man  can  arise  above  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  age,  for  it  is  true  of  themselves,  though  not 
of  the  higher  minds  of  their  age ;  but  their  flat,  dull,  and 
obstinate  commonness  of  mind  cannot  conceive,  and  their  self- 
conceited  vanity  will  not  believe,  that  there  are  any  higher 
minds  than  their  own.  It  is  equally  natural  for  them  to  mis- 
represent and  abuse  what  they  cannot  understand. 

There  is  also,  though  less  prominently,  a  third  element  in 
every  age — that,  namely,  of  those  men  avIio  are  still  behind 
their  age,  after  the  attainments  of  which  they  have,  perhaps, 
toiled  helplessly  in  vain.  A  portion  of  this  retarding  element, 
also,  must  belong  to  the  consciousness  of  an  age,  in  the  full 
meaning  of  that  much-misused  term. 

One  further  preliminary  remark  may  be  made.  The  highest 
characteristic  of  any  age  must  necessarily  be  found  in  its  reli- 
gious spirit  and  attainments,  and  in  the  tendency  of  that  re- 
ligious spirit.  I^othing  can  be  more  certain  than  that,  as  it 
is  mind  that  governs  matter,  so  it  is  the  spirit  of  religion  that 
governs  nations,  ages,  and  the  world  of  mind.  The  history  of 
religion  is  the  history  of  the  human  race  ;  and  every  age  or 
nation  is  that  which  its  religion  has  made  it,  is  making  it, 
and  must  or  may  make  it,  according  to  its  character,  or  change 
of  character.  Nothing  can  save  a  perishing  nation  but  a 
change  of  religion  for  the  better;  nothing  can  destroy  a  pros- 
perous nation  but  a  change  of  religion  for  the  worse.  It  must, 
then,  concern  very  deeply  any  age  or  nation  tu  know  its  own 
characteristics  and  their  tendencies,  in  a  theological  point  of 
view,  or  as  regards  its  religious  spirit,  be  that  religious  spirit 
and  tendency  what  it  may. 

The  present  age  is  one  of  those  that  present  certain  very 
distinct  and  strong  characteristics.  It  may  be  termed  pecu- 
liarly a  transition  age.  There  have  been  several  ages  or  epochs 
which  specially  deserve  the  designation  of  transition  ages.  It 
will  be  readily  observed  that,  in  all  transition  epochs,  while 
old  truths  were  maintained,  and  either  new  forms  of  develop- 
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ment  given  to  them,  or  new  kindred  truths  revealed,  yet  old 
errors  also  reappeared,  and  others  were  introduced,  bearing 
such  close  resemblance  to  the  new  truths,  or  new  forms  of 
truth,  as  rendered  them  partially  the  counterfeits,  and  essen- 
tially the  proper  antagonistic  counterparts,  of  the  special 
truths  of  each  progressive  epoch.  From  this  there  may  be 
drawn  the  following  axiomatic  principle : — That  every  transi- 
tion age  is  characterised,  first,  by  the  reproduction  of  all  in- 
destructible truths,  and  also  of  all  their  natural  antagonists  ; 
and,  next,  by  the  addition  of  such  new  principles,  or  new  forms 
of  development  in  truth,  as  tend  to  introduce  the  advancement 
which  the  progress  of  the  divine  plan  requires.  Truth  and 
error  are  both  in  progress  indeed,  but  truth  always  conquer- 
ing, and  error  always  sustaining  defeat.  There  may  also  be 
seen  always  the  three  elements,  or  mental  conditions  and 
powers  already  mentioned — viz.,  the  new  and  advancing  ele- 
ment, introduced  mainly  by  the  younger  and  fresher  minds 
of  the  age  ;  the  consolidating,  confirming,  and  completing  ele- 
ment carried  on  by  the  strong,  general  manhood  of  the  age ; 
and  the  stored-up  and  well-preserved  acquirements  of  the 
past  brought  forward  and  watched  over  by  the  grave  and 
venerable  fathers  of  the  age.  All  the  three  will  always  be 
found  co-existing,  but  not  in  equal  proportions  ;  and  in  any 
strongly  progressive  age,  the  advancing  element  will  have  the 
ascendancy  ;  but  its  energetic  achievements  will  not  be  secure 
till  the  second  element  has  reached  and  matured  them,  and 
the  third  element  has  added  the  acquirements  of  the  past. 
The  prodigious  energy  of  the  Reformation,  as  led  by  Luther 
and  Zwingle,  needed  for  its  security  the  learned  labours  of 
Calvin  and  Turretine,  and  the  Synod  of  Dort  and  the  West- 
minster Assembly ;  and  not  till  a  comparatively  recent  time 
has  the  human  mind  been  ready  to  make  another  progressive 
movement. 

The  first  Christians  were  enabled  to  know,  that  as  it  re- 
quired a  new  spiritual  life  to  begin  this  work,  so  it  required, 
and  would  require  in  every  age,  a  renewed  spiritual  life  to  pre- 
vent its  relapse,  to  recover  it  from  a  relapse,  and  to  carry  it 
forward  to  its  full  and  final  triumph.  The  reality  of  spiritual 
life,  and  the  necessity  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  direct  agency  to 
produce  and  maintain  that  life,  became  thenceforth  a  perma- 
nent conviction  and  belief  in  the  Christian  Church  ;  but  the 
active  influence  of  that  belief  could  not  extend  much  further 
than  did  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  That  know- 
ledge was,  of  course,  comparatively  very  limited  so  long  as 
copies  of  the  Bible  could  be  procured  only  by  means  of  manu- 
scripts, and  with  great  labour  and  expense.  The  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  must  therefore  have  been  very  limited  throughout 
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the  body  of  any  community,  and  its  spiritual  life  must  have 
been  correspondingly  limited  and  feeble.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  antagonist  spirit  of  evil  availed  himself  of  such  a 
period  in  which  to  produce  the  antichristian  system.  The  true 
church,  indeed,  did  not  perish,  although  it  was  weak,  and  was 
subjected  to  long  and  remorseless  persecution  ;  for  the  Spirit 
of  Life  was  in  it,  and  it  could  not  wholly  perish. 

The  age  of  the  Reformation  produced  first  the  fast-flashing, 
far-reaching,  onward  movements  of  fresh  spiritual  life ;  but  it 
had  to  be  followed  up  by  the  age  of  theologians  to  confirm  and 
secure  the  advancement  made  by  the  first  reformers.  But  the 
art  of  printing  enabled  Christianity  now  to  spread  itself 
throughout  the  entire  body  of  any  nation,  beyond  the  control 
of  governments  and  priesthoods,  for  the  open  Bible  might  now 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  in  their  own  language.  There  wanted 
but  the  Holy  Spirit  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  readers,  to  give  to 
them  spiritual  life  and  intelligence,  that  they  might  read  and 
understand,  might  live  and  believe,  as  new  creatures.  From 
that  time  forward,  spirituality  began  to  assume  a  new  aspect, 
in  the  rapid  and  extensive  diffusion  of  its  life  and  power 
among  the  common  people.  Multitudes,  especially  in  Scot- 
land, and  among  the  English  Puritans,  began  to  flock  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  to  read  the  Bible  alone,  and  in  their 
own  families,  and  to  meet  together  for  prayer,  with  or  without 
a  minister.  The  term  "  Awakenings,"  or  "■  Religious  Revivals," 
began  to  be  used  to  designate  these  popular  manifestations  of 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  agency  in  giving  life  to  those 
who  had  been  spiritually  dead,  and  in  giving  renewed  and 
increased  spiritual  vitality  and  earnestness  to  those  who  had 
once  known  the  truth,  and  felt  its  living  energy,  but  had  been 
relapsing  into  spiritual  torpor.  This  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  what  had  frequently  taken  place  in  more  ancient 
times,  when,  influenced  by  some  energetic  or  wily  priest,  the 
chief  of  some  half-savage  tribe  had  compelled  all  his  followers 
to  be  baptized  at  one,  without  their  having  any  spiritual  con- 
ception what  the  ceremony  might  mean.  By  means  of  the 
real  religious  revivals  there  was  conveyed  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  a  nation,  or  large  numbers  in  various  districts,  the 
true  use  of  that  amount  of  education  which  Christianity  was 
rendering  universal,  of  the  Bible,  which  was  now  fast  becom- 
ing a  household  book,  and  of  those  principles  which  had  been 
again  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  Reformation,  and  by  the  race 
of  great  theologians. 

From  that  time  forward,  revivals  have  held  that  kind  of 
relation  to  nations  and  churches,  which  conversion  does  to 
individuals  in  a  nominally  Christian  land.  In  any  nominal 
Christian  land,  most  people  assume  that  they  belong  to  some 
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church,  in  which  they  may  have  access  to  the  ordinary  means 
of  grace  ;  but  they  may  nevertheless  remain  regardless  of,  and 
entirely  uninfluenced  by,  those  means,  till  they  are  individually 
converted.  In  like  manner,  a  nation  may  be  nominally  Chris- 
tian, and  have  its  Christian  Church  in  all  respect  and  dignity; 
but  there  may  be  very  little  of  vital  godliness  in  the  spirit  of 
its  laws,  in  its  social  life  and  habits,  and  in  its  formal  religious 
observances.  Should  a  revival  take  place,  there  will  very  soon 
be  seen  a  great  and  important  change  in  its  whole  character 
and  Conduct,  purifying  and  improving  its  laws,  hallowing  all 
its  social  life,  and  giving  an  intense  reality  to  all  the  teaching 
of  its  reawakened  church.  Nor  does  the  resemblance,  or  ana- 
logy, end  here.  It  is  often  not  till  after  an  individual  has  been 
converted  that  his  sharpest  afflictions  and  trials  begin,  as  if 
then,  peculiarly,  were  they  needed  as  trials  of  his  faith,  and 
then  only  could  he  have  endured  them  and  profited  by  them. 
In  like  manner,  again,  it  will  generally  be  found,  that  a  time 
of  religious  revival  in  any  church  is  followed  by  a  time  of  trial, 
such  as  it  could  not  have  endured  had  it  not  been  previously 
prepared  for  it  by  the  time  of  revival.  A  very  precious  and 
extensive  revival  had  taken  place  in  Scotland  before  the  great 
Prelatic  persecution  (from  I66O  till  1688).  A  similar,  though 
more  partially  diffused,  revival  about  the  middle  of  last  century 
in  Scotland,  prepared  its  true  church  to  outlive,  as  an  evan- 
gelical minority,  the  long  and  dreary  reign  of  Moderatism. 
Still  another  revival,  beginning  in  1839,  prepared  for  that 
memorable  event,  the  Disruption  in  1843,  and  for  the  many 
trials  and  great  exertions  to  which  it  gave  rise.  In  England, 
about  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  rise  of  what  is  called 
Methodism  was  truly  a  revival  of  spiritual  Christianity,  and 
it  also  tended  to  preserve  Britain  from  the  contagion  of  those 
evil  principles  which  burst  forth  in  the  horrors  of  the  French 
revolution.  While,  therefore,  any  church  and  nation  may 
well  rejoice  in  a  revival,  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  time  of  refresh- 
ing from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  they  may  also  rejoice  with 
trembling,  not  knowing  for  what  trials  it  may  be  the  needed 
preparation. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  in  which  we  may  mark  the  theo- 
logical characteristics  of  the  recently  past,  immediately  present, 
and  near  impending  future  of  the  age.  Wherever  God  has  a 
good  work,  Satan  speedily  introduces  a  counterpart  or  counter- 
feit imitation  of  it,  essentially,  darkening,  delusive,  and  deadly. 
In  every  age  there  may  be  seen  the  contrasted  results ;  and 
from  the  observation  of  these  we  may  apprehend  and  believe 
the  existence  of  the  antagonistic  agencies. 

Let  us  trace  briefly  the  proof  of  this  antagonistic  contrast.  The 
heathen  mythology  of  the  ancient  world  strove  to  delude  men 
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into  a  belief  in  natural  and  supernaiural  povjers,  opposed  to, 
and  counteractive  of,  Jehovah's  Almightiness,  in  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, Assyria,  and  Babylon  ;  but  the  rising  philosophy  of  Greece 
tended  to  destroy  these  mythologies,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
pervert  and  darken  the  human  mind  into  scepticibm.  The 
promulgation  of  the  gospel  to  all  civilised  nations  in  the  early 
period  of  Christianity,  was  attempted  to  be  met  and  counter- 
acted by  the  subtle  Satanic  delusions  of  the  Aleaxindinayi, 
or  Neo-Platonic  philosophy,  which  pretended  to  spiritualise 
and  refine  the  ancient  mythology,  so  as  to  supersede  Christi- 
anity. The  invention  of  printing,  enabling  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures to  be  universally  diffused,  was  also  attempted  to  be  met 
and  counteracted  by  Deistical  writings]  in  which  men  strove 
to  assert  and  prove  the  perfect  sufiiciency  of  the  religion  of 
nature,  without  any  revelation.  When  the  Spirit  of  God  began 
to  influence  strongly  and  extensively  the  general  mind  of  na- 
tions, there  speedily  arose  the  Satanic  counterpart  of  Rationalism, 
and  the  denial  of  inspiration  in  the  Scriptures,  and  this  delusive 
agency  in  both  its  aspects  continues  to  resist  Christianity  still  in 
our  own  age.  Thus  Satanic  influence  in  the  world,  or  the 
Satanic  world-life,  has  always  been,  is,  and  will  be,  the  delusive 
antagonistic  imitation  and  accompaniment  of  that  divine  and 
holy  agency  by  which  God  conducts  through  all  its  progress  the 
glorious  work  of  redemption. 

In  every  strong  and  active  age  there  must  be  at  once  renova- 
tion and  transition  ;  but  the  proper  idea  of  renovation  re- 
lates chiefly  to  the  church,  that  of  transition  to  the  world. 
Renovation  to  the  internal,  transition  to  the  external.  The 
present  state  of  the  church  is  manifestly  that  of  an  age  of  reno- 
vation, presenting  also  so  much  of  transition  as  is  impliett  in, 
and  necessary  to,  progressive  advancement.  But  this  renders 
inevitable  the  reappearance  almost  simultaneously  of  the  coun- 
terpart principles  of  evil,  because  if  it  were  not  so,  the  transition 
might  not  be  adequately  perceived  and  appreciated,  and  because 
Satan  and  the  world  are  unwilling  to  abandon  the  conflict. 
The  world  and  the  church  have  always  been,  are,  and  must  be, 
irreconcilable  antagonists  to  each  other.  The  warfare  is  mutual 
and  cannot  end,  except  by  the  one  either  being  exterminated, 
or  adopting  the  principles  of  the  other.  The  church  cannot 
perish  in  either  of  these  ways,  for  the  voice  of  eternal  truth  has 
said,  that  "  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  The 
world  must  finally  become  subject  to  Christ ;  but  like  a  demon- 
possessed  man,  it  will  rage  wildly  and  madly  against  its  redeem- 
ing Conqueror,  who  conquers  to  redeem. 

Christianity  is  the  embodied,  living,  visible  kingdom  of 
Christ.  It  must,  therefore,  hold  in  display,  as  its  primary  and 
ruling  principles,  the  essence  of  its  fundamental  laws,  the  offices 
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of  Christ,  as  prophet,  priest,  and  Idng.  The  assertion  and  de- 
fence of  these  three  offices  have  in  all  ages  provoked  the  des- 
perate hostiUty  of  the  world  ;  yet  there  has  been  a  manifest  dis- 
tinctivity  in  the  long  conflict  between  the  world  and  the  church, 
as  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  divine  offices  has  been  chiefly 
assailed  or  defended.  They  have  all,  indeed,  been  to  some  ex- 
tent both  assailed  and  defended  in  every  age  ;  still,  it  is  true, 
that  there  tas  been  distinct  and  chief  hostility  directed  against 
each  in  turn,  in  three  successive  periods. 

The  first  great  conflict  affected  chiefly  Christ's  office  of  a 
Prophet,  in  which  the  church  had  to  prove,  against  every  other 
religion  in  the  world,  that  Christ  was  the  only  true  revealer  of 
God  to  man.  Had  Christianity  been  content  to  take  a  position 
among  the  other  religions  of  the  world,  those  religions  might,  to 
some  degree,  have  tolerated  its  claim, — perhaps  allowed  its 
divine  Prophet  a  place  in  the  Pantheon,  as  one  of  the  Koman 
emperors  is  said  to  have  proposed.  But  it  was  faithful  and  un- 
compromising in  its  testimony,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was, 
is,  and  must  for  ever  be,  the  only  true  Prophet.  That  earliest 
conflict  has  been  renewed  in  our  transition  age. 

The  second  great  struggle  related  mainly  to  Christ's  office 
of  Priest,  which  had  to  be  maintained  in  all  its  proper,  pecu- 
liar, distinctive,  and  exclusive  nature  and  character,  not  only 
at  first  against  all  the  priesthoods  of  the  world's  earlier  reli- 
gions, but  also,  subsequently,  against  the  immeasurably  more 
insidious,  delusive,  and  deadly  pretensions  of  the  proud  Papal 
priesthood.  This  struggle  also  has  been  renewed,  in  all  its 
forms  and  aspects,  and  must  again  be  met  by  true  Christianity. 
Kot  only  have  the  monstrous  systems  of  the  East  sent  forth 
their  priesthoods,  full  of  most  merciless  malignity,  to  the  en- 
counter •  not  only  has  the  Tractarian  system  of  England,  and 
its  relative,  Scottish  Episcopacy,  set  up  claims  to  a  priestly 
pre-eminence  ;  but  Rome,  availing  itself  of  Protestant  tolera- 
tion, and  seizing  the  opportunity  presented  by  political  in- 
differentism,  raises  anew  its  arrogant  claim  to  sole  priesily 
dominion,  produces  its  immaculate  goddess,  and  calls  on  all 
men  to  bow  down  and  worship. 

The  third  cause  and  field  of  warfare  with  the  world  con- 
cerns the  office  of  Christ  as  a  King.  His  own  refusal  to  dis- 
claim any  right  to  this  office,  or  rather  his  implied  assertion 
of  that  right,  formed  essentially  the  ground  on  which  he  was 
condemned  by  Pilate.  The  early  Christians  had  often  to  en- 
dure persecution  in  consequence  of  their  continuing  to  defend 
that  regal  office  and  its  supreme  authority,  being  accused  ol 
rebellion,  sedition,  or  disaffection  to  emperors,  kings,  and 
governments.  That  cause  of  persecution  did  not  much  affect 
the  Papal  apostasy,  nor  indeed  could,  when  its  priesthood 
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had  acquired  the  art  to  govern  states  and  monarchs  ;  hut  the 
true  church  continued  to  suffer  in  maintaining  the  sacred 
erown-rights  of  its  King.  When  the  Reformation  paralyzed, 
for  a  time,  the  power  of  Papal  Rome,  kings,  especially  in 
Protestant  countries,  hegan  to  arrogate  a  right  to  rule  over 
the  church,  and  to  persecute  any  that  dared  to  maintain  the 
true  headship  and  kingly  supremacy  of  Christ.  For  this 
Scottish  Christianity  has  borne  the  noblest  testingony.  The 
testimony  has  been  borne  thrice, — in  the  days  of  Knox,  in 
the  times  of  the  Covenanters,  and  again  in  our  own  days. 
But  the  conflict  is  not  ended,  even  in  Scotland, — nay,  it  has 
been  recently  resumed,  in  the  form  of  a  denial  to  the  church 
of  any  separate  and  purely  spiritual  jurisdiction,  that  is,  of 
any  separate  and  spiritual  head  and  king.  But  it  is  extend- 
ing into  other  countries,  and  must  ere  long  pervade  all 
Christendom. 

Such,  then,  appears  to  be  the  condition  of  the  present  age, 
and  such  its  characteristics,  theologically  considered.  The 
conflict  of  ages  between  the  church  and  the  world  has  closely 
approached,  if  it  has  not  reached,  its  flnal  aspect,  in  the  great 
question  of  Christ's  ofiice  of  king,  in  its  special  yet  essential 
form  as  a  conflict  between  the  jurisdictions  civil  and  spiritual. 
In  this  conflict  the  churches  will  succeed,  so  far  as  they  are 
sincerely  in  earnest, — so  far  as  they  are  willing  to  endure  the 
loss  of  all  things  rather  than  compromise  their  spiritual  inde- 
pendence. But  the  conflict  must  be  arduous,  may  be  long, 
and  will  be  perilous  and  severe.  For  though  kings,  states- 
men, and  politicians — all  civil,  worldly  powers — may  succumb 
to  and  endure  the  supremacy  of  Antichrist,  because  its  moral 
system  is  no  stricter  or  purer  than  their  own,  and  can  tolerate 
vice,  duplicity,  falsehood,  tyranny,  and  crimes,  if  they  pay  the 
price  of  indulgences  and  absolutions,  yet  they  cannot  and  will 
not  endure  the  serenely  majestic  beauty  of  the  spiritual  reign 
of  righteousness,  justice,  truth,  and  holiness,  under  the  sole 
sovereignty  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  These  civil  and  poli- 
tical powers  are  nearly  all  everywhere  either  in  alliance  with, 
or  under  the  control  of,  the  apostate  Papal  system;  and  are 
leagued  together  against  true,  pure,  and  free  Christianity. 
Nearly  all  the  controversies  of  ancient  times  have  been  re- 
newed, and  some  of  them  in  peculiarly  dangerous  forms,  and 
with  specially  malignant  characteristics.  Modern  civilisation 
has  sharpened  the  edge  and  envenomed  the  point  of  every 
weapon  formerly  wielded  against  the  gospel.  The  world's 
hostile  elements  are  all  not  only  resuscitated,  but  fast  muster- 
ing on  all  sides  to  the  combat, — likely  to  be  a  combat  more 
dreadful  than  ever  before  raged  on  earth. 
^    But,  as  has  been  already  stated,  it  is  also  an  age  of  renova- 
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tion  to  the  church.  This  is  in  precise  accordance  with  all 
that  we  know  of  God's  dealings  with  his  church  and  people 
throughout  all  past  ages.  He  graciously  bestows  upon  the 
defenders  of  true  revealed  religion  a  time  of  refreshing,  of 
true  spiritual  revival,  of  new  life,  before  the  period  of  trial, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  endure  it,  to  live  through  it,  to  be 
faithful  even  though  it  should  be  unto  death.  Not  till  then  does 
he  permit  the  trial  to  come, — not  till  then  does  he  allow  them 
to  be  cast  into  the  furnace  of  affliction, — not  till  then  does 
he  let  loose  the  winds,  which  he  had  com'manded  his  mighty 
angels  to  keep  bound  till  the  appointed  time, — not  till  then 
does  he  permit  the  earthquake,  the  world-wide  earthquake, 
to  shudder,  convulsing  and  overturning  all  things  that  can 
be  shaken  and  destroyed. 

1.  Let  us  notice  one  or  two  of  the  mighty  principles  and 
elements  of  onward  progress  that  characterise  the  present  age 
of  renovation  and  transition.  This  is  to  Christianity  very 
specially  the  Era  of  Bible  diffusion.  Since  the  formation  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  little  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  the  Bible  has  been  translated  into  almost  every 
known  language,  and  circulated  in  millions  throughout  every 
country  under  heaven.  It  is  not  now  in  the  power  of  Satan 
and  all  his  allies  and  emissaries  to  prevent  the  light  of  the 
glorious  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  from  shining  on  every 
land, 

2.  This  is  the  Era  of  Foreign  Missions.  During  the  apos- 
tolic age,  Christianity  had  no  settled  abode,  but  was  a  homeless 
wanderer  in  a  hostile  world,  and  in  its  very  wanderings  it  led  a 
missionary  life.  For  many  centuries  after  the  Roman  world 
had  become  at  least  nominally  Christian,  the  Papal  system, 
aiming  as  it  did  at  universal  dominion,  alone  made  any  attempt 
to  diffuse  itself  throughout  the  world.  Not  till  the  Reforma- 
tion had  set  free  the  Scriptures  could  the  missionary  enterprise 
be  undertaken  and  conducted  with  success.  When  God  put  it 
into  men's  hearts  to  form  the  Bible  Society,  he  was  preparing 
for  the  missionary  enterprise  ;  and  scarcely  had  these  prepara- 
tions been  completed,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  began  to  awaken 
individuals  and  churches  to  some  right  conception  of  their  sacred 
duty  in  obedience  to  Christ's  departing  commands.  Feeble  and 
partial  were  their  beginnings — feeble  and  partial  are  they  com- 
paratively still ;  but  Christian  men  and  churches  no  longer  now 
doubt,  or  dispute,  or  deny,  that  it  is  their  imperative  duty  to 
endeavour  to  propagate  the  gospel  throughout  all  nations. 

3.  The  Era  of  Home  Missions  has  also  begun.  It  may 
seem  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  necessity  for  the  church,  after 
the  successive  periods  of  the  great  energy  of  the  Reformation, 
and  after  the  profound  wisdom  of  the  age  of  theologians,  to 
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devote  another  period  of  some  length  to  the  task  of  gathering 
up  and  consoUdating  the  required  results,  and  maturing  them 
for  the  general  use  of  mankind.  But  it  is  not  well  for  a  church, 
or  an  age,  to  imagine  it  has  little  more  to  achieve,  and  to  think 
it  may  rest  satisfied  with  what  has  already  been  done — the  very 
entertaining  of  such  a  thought  is  indicative  of  a  tendency  to 
collapse.  The  church  sunk  into  a  state  of  deep  and  listless 
lethargy  and  ungodliness,  in  which  it  continued  to  rest  supine, 
so  far  as  public  action  was  concerned,  for  more  than  a  century. 
But  God  had  mercy,"  undeserved  mercy,  on  her  ;  stirred  up  men 
of  might,  of  energy,  of  practical  wisdom,  and  of  heavenly  faith, 
suited  to  the  emergency ;  and  the*  cry  of  terror  became  the 
watchword  of  exertion.  Guided  by  the  divine,  enlightening 
Holy  Spirit,  and  taught  by  him,  the  churches  began  to  under- 
stand that  they  had  a  most  necessitous  mission- field  at  home  ; 
and  Christian  ministers  set  themselves  to  the  important  task  of 
going  out  to  the  fields,  the  hedges,  the  streets,  the  lanes,  every- 
where, to  seek  out  these  "  lapsed  masses.''  And  let  it  be  pecu- 
liarly noted,  that  there  is  a  special  adaptation  in  the  present 
wonderful  revival  to  the  special  condition  of  the  church  and 
people  of  this  nation.  It  has  been  among  these  very  "  lapsed 
masses''  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  most  signally  manifested  his 
power.  The  church  is  banishing  all  her  doubts,  her  diffidence, 
her  distrust  of  the  perfect  success  of  the  great  gospel  remedy  for 
every  condition  of  mankind  under  sin,  and  the  gracious  season 
of  revival  may  be  regarded  as  at  once  God's  sanction  of,  and 
blessing  upon,  the  hopeful  enterprise  of  the  Home  Mission. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  church,  in  its  renovated 
vitality,  and  its  renewed  contest  with  the  world,  which  also  is 
aroused  and  putting  forth  all  its  power  with  spasmodic  energy. 
The  final  result  will  be  the  final  triumph  of  true  Christianity. 
But  the  conflict  may  have  to  pass  through  several  stages  ere  the 
full  victory  be  gained.  Some  of  these  are  already  beginning  to 
appear.  All  false  religions  are  perishing,  and  ere  long  Christ's 
prophetic  office  will  be  universally  received.  All  priestcraft  and 
priestly  castes  are  becoming  objects  of  suspicion  and  hatred,  and 
all  things  seem  to  indicate  that  ere  long  Christ  will  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  only  Divine  Mediatorial  Priest  As  churches 
become  unwilling  to  be  mere  tools  of  politicians,  or  unfit  for 
that  use  in  consequence  of  their  loss  of  public  influence,  they 
will  sever  themselves,  or  be  severed  from  servile  state-connec- 
tion— such  connection,  that  is,  as  involves  the  surrender  of  spi- 
ritual independence— the  principle  of  Christ's  mediatorial  sove- 
reignty alike  over  churches  and  nations. 
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Art  NWl. —Wwldly  Literature  and  Christianity.'^     By  Pro- 
fessor Lange  of  Bonn. 

The  subject  of  our  consideration  is  to  be  the  relation  of  our 
worldly  literature  to  Christianity,  and  its  influence  upon  our 
society.  And  this  inquiry  nearly  concerns  the  interests  of  Society 
at  large,  in  so  far  as  society  possesses  the  great  heritage  of  the 
historical  progress  of  humanity  in  its  ecclesiastical,  political, 
scientific,  artistic,  and  social  forms,  and  as  it  arranges,  increases, 
and  extends  the  same  in  active  uninterrupted  interchange  of 
thought.  Christianity  is,  and  will  remain,  the  highest  moving 
power  in  this  society  that  is  in  part  inwardly  Christian,  but  in 
part  also  only  legally  and  morally  Christianised.  By  Chris- 
tianity we  understand  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  final  Christian 
principle,  or  Christ  himself  in  his  presence  and  operation  through 
his  word  and  Spirit  in  the  world.  Society  belongs  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  always  either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  remains 
subject  and  pledged  to  it,  in  consequence  of  the  absolute  dynami- 
cal preponderance  of  the  divine  human  life  over  the  natural 
human  ;  the  preponderance  of  a  life  in  which  the  eternal  Sun  of 
righteousness  directs  his  beams  upon  humanity  and  upon  our 
earth,  until  the  great  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire 
be  fully  accomplished.  But  although  Christianity  in  relation  to 
society  may  be  both  infallible  and  invincible,  yet  we  are  not  to 
confound  with  Christianity  itself  the  mere  empirical  Christianity, 
or  the  being  a  Christian  ;  in  other  words,  the  temporary  state  of 
progress  and  development  of  those  who  freely  confess  their  faith 
in  Christ.  It  remains  indeed  true,  that  Christianity,  even  in 
its  servant  form,  retains  the  victory  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  if 
it  will  remain  just  to  itself,  not  to  speak  of  its  mission  in  the 
world,  it  has  to  put  off  successively  the  garments  of  the  centuries 
through  which  it  passes,  and  to  lay  aside  now  the  hermit's,  and 
now  the  monk's  or  priest's  peculiar  garb,  now  its  scholastic,  and 
again  itsmethodistic  or  aesthetic  dress.  Ourempiricalt  Christianity 
has  ever  to  prove  and  judge  itself  according  to  the  plain  rules 
of  God's  word  and  sacred  history,  if  the  power  of  Christianity 
over  the  world  is  not  to  be  in  a  high  degree  hindered  and 
weakened  :  and  this  is  the  more  necessary  since  worldly  litera- 
ture, especially  in  our  own  days,  evermore  strives  to  divide  with 

*  This  address  on  worldly  literature  was  delivered  at  the  Barmen  Evangelical 
Church  Conference,  (Kirchentag),  on  the  12th  September  1860,  by  Professor 
Lange  of  Bonn.  It  was  considered  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  all  the 
addresses  at  the  conference  ;  and  since  that  time  has  been  noticed  and  reviewed 
in  nearly  all  the  periodicals  and  newspapers. — Ed.  B.  4r  F.  E.  R. 

f  This  German  phrase  denotes  experienced  Christianity,  or  the  actually  exist- 
n  g  measure  of  Christianity. 
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Christianity  the  possession  of  society,  nay,  even  to  wrest  from 
it  its  sovereign  position  and  power,  and  this,  as  it  would  seem, 
with  considerable  success.  This  apparent  success,  however,  must 
not  lead  us  astray  ;  for  just  as  Christianity  is  the  highest  moving 
power  in  all  times,  so  it  is  also  the  most  mysterious  in  its  nature, 
the  most  silent  in  its  workings.  On  the  contrary,  the  literature 
of  the  world  is  the  greatest  apparent  power,  the  greatest  power 
of  the  moment — of  immediate  effects — just  because  it  is  the 
spiritual  reflection  of  the  world  itself,  and  because  it  is,  in  its 
numerous  servile  talents,  just  as  much  the  product  of  society,  as, 
in  the  smaller  number  of  its  men  of  genius,  the  producer  of  the 
same  ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  it  is  radically  incomplete,  unripe, 
divided  in  itself  and  changeable,  disturbed  like  an  ocean  which 
threatens  to  overflow  and  swallow  up  its  own  treasures,  a 
phenomenon  of  time,  the  greatest  of  which  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  one  mean  for  the  development  of  the  world  towards  eternity  ; 
whilst  its  greatest  weakness  consists  in  this,  that,  in  vain  self- 
exaltation  it  supposes  that  it  can  now  bring  that  development 
to  a  close.  We  must,  however,  understand  more  clearly  what 
is  to  be  comprehended  under  the  term  worldly  literature. 

In  the  most  ordinary  sense,  all  literature  has,  on  one  side, 
something  raised  above  the  world  ;  on  the  other  side,  something 
that  is  of  and  from  the  world :  and  this  arises  from  its  being  the 
language  of  the  Spirit  in  the  clothing  of  letter.  In  consequence 
of  this  antithesis,  literature  can  become  for  many  a  phantom  of 
Christianity,  of  the  eternal  Word  in  perishable  flesh.  As  being 
the  language  of  that  Spirit  which  passes  on  from  century  to 
century,  from  land  to  land,  which  in  one  and  the  same  page 
seems  now  to  be  hushed  in  silence,  and  again  commences  to 
whisper,  to  speak,  to  call  aloud,  when  an  understanding  glance 
quickens  that  page  to  life — as  being  the  langage  of  that  Spirit 
in  which  the  living  speak  silently  as  the  dead,  and  the  dead 
loud  as  the  living — as  being  the  imperishable  form  in  which  all 
the  divine  words  are  drawn  up,  and  all  the  treasures  of  human 
knowledge  preserved.  Literature  possesses  that  peculiar  charm 
which  to  the  uneducated  makes  the  printed  word  a  kind  of  holy 
thing ;  and  which  can  attract,  captivate,  and  deceive  even  the 
educated  mind  far  more  than  the  spoken  word  has  power  to  do, 
although  that  in  its  way  works  more  immediately  upon  the  soul. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  kind  of  super-mundane  character, 
literature  can  never  wholly  strip  off  that  which  is  of  the  world, 
namely,  the  external,  finite,  divided  mistakable  character  of  the 
letters.  Even  in  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Jew  (ac- 
cording to  St  Paul,  Kom.  ii.),  could  be  entangled  to  his  own 
blinding,  just  as  at  a  later  time  the  Chiliasts  and  others  in  the 
letter  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  not  of  this  worldly  character 
that  we  speak  here  ;  nor  is  it  of  that  worldliness  which  consists 
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in  an  immoderate  exposition  of  the  thought  in  reading  or  writing 
at  the  expense  of  the  intensity  and  independence  of  the  spiritual 
life,  to  which  the  preacher  of  Solomon  alludes  at  the  close  of  his 
discourses,  and  of  which  Plato  treats  at  greater  length  towards  the 
end  of  his  Phsedrus ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  mean 
that  worldliness  which  is  hostile  to  Christianity — the  ungodly 
and  infidel  tendencies  in  the  world — for  its  relation  to  Chris- 
tianity may  be  described  in  one  word  as  hostile.  We  do  not  there- 
fore mean  the  world  in  opposition  to  what  is  spiritual  and  in- 
ternal, monastical,  ecclesiastical,  or  divine,  but  we  mean  the 
world  as  the  comprehension  of  all  natural-human  mental  culti- 
vation, the  world  as  it  appears  in  opposition  to  that  specifically 
Christian  spiritual  life  which  rests  upon  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment revelation  and  experience  of  the  scheme  of  salvation  ;  we 
mean  theworldasit  is  destined  to  be  filled  and  born  anew  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  order  to  become  the  organ  and  manifestation  of  its  inner 
life.  The  world  that  is  here  meant,  when  we  speak  of  worldly 
literature,  is  the  world  of  mental  cultivation  and  development,  ori- 
ginally natural,  but  which  has  been  brought  under  the  influence 
of  Christianity — the  world  of  Humanism  (humanismus),  which, 
in  its  noblest  elements,  has  already  become  Christian,  but  on 
the  whole  has  been  only  Christianised,  and  in  too  many  in- 
stances is  struggling  against  the  influence  of  Christianity,  and  is 
sometimes  lost  in^anti-Christian  efforts.  We  take  the  liberty  of 
designating  it  as  the  literature  of  humanism,  and  of  comprehend- 
ing it  in  its  totality,  as  different  from  the  nature  of  a  specifically 
Christian  life  of  faith  and  confession  ;  without  once  intending  to 
deny  that  the  literature  of  humanism,  in  its  most  mature  pro- 
ductions, is  formed  in  a  Christian  mould,  or  that  Christian  litera- 
ture, in  its  full  equipment,  has  a  humanistic  form.  This  litera- 
ture is  partly  polite,  partly  scientific  ;  and  as  scientific  literature 
is  subdivided  into  speculative  and  realistic,  there  is  certainly 
a  distinction  to  be  made  between  humanism  as  classic  study  in 
the  wider  sense,  and  as  realistic  studies ;  but  in  contrast  with  the 
decided  sacred  literature  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  these 
are  mere  subordinate  divisions,  which  humanism  in  the  wider 
sense  has  ever  comprehended  together  :  as  for  example,  the 
humanism  of  Aristotle,  as  well  as  the  humanism  of  modern  edu- 
cation, which  goes  back  to  Bacon  and  Des  Cartes,  and  also  the 
humanism  of  modern  politics.  We  have  then  plainly  to  treat 
of  an  immense  field,  even  when  we  direct  our  attention  barely 
to  originals;  and  I,  for  my  part,  would  have  altogether  to  renounce 
even  the  conception  of  the  task,  not  to  speak  of  even  a  partial 
solution  of  it,  if  I  had  to  present  you  with  a  coloured  a.nd  de- 
tailed life  picture,  instead  of,  in  the  most  concise  manner, drawing 
a  slight  sketch  of  this  literature  in  its  relation  to  Christianity 
and  its  influence  upon  society. 
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Literature,  as  the  language  of  human  spiritual  cultivation, 
rests  in  the  life  of  the  spirit ;  and  since  the  characteristics  of  the 
spirit  are  more  original  and  more  simple  than  those  of  the  lite- 
rature, it  will  be  well  for  us  to  go  back  to  this  life  itself. 

Ail  human  cultivation  has  its  root  in  the  destination  of  man 
to  be  the  image  of  God  (Ebenbild  Gottes).  This  likeness  to 
his  Maker  man  has  in  a  twofold  manner  to  bring  from  its  design 
to  its  manifestation  ;  through  the  worship  of  the  living  God,  and 
through  the  cultivation  of  the  world.  Each  form  of  life  was 
conditioned  by  the  other  :  his  cultivation  was  to  have  its  root  in 
his  worship,  his  worship  was  to  confirm  and  glorify  itself  in  his 
cultivation.  The  uniform  unfolding  of  the  beautiful  polar  life 
of  religion  and  morality  was  broken  up  and  interrupted  by  sin. 
The  two  factors,  divine  worship,  human  cultivation,  which  are 
inseparably  connected  in  the  heart  of  guileless  piety,  gave,  in  the 
early  division  between  Sethites  and  Cainites,  an  intimation  and 
forewarning  of  those  variances  which  have  since  often  led  to 
wicked  oppositions,  and  again  have  suddenly  changed  round  to 
just  as  wicked  mixtures.  It  now  became  a  divine  ordinance 
that  Shem  should  preserve  the  name  of  God,  and  in  a  holy  life 
beget  a  race  of  worshippers ;  and  that  Japhet  should  spread 
himself  abroad  in  the  world,  as  the  bearer  of  civilisation,  in  order 
with  it  to  return  into  the  tents  of  Shem  ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
find  developed  in  the  ancient  world  a  cultivation  which  has  its 
last  pre-Messianic  expression  in  the  Japhetic  Grseco-Roman 
humanity  (Humanitat) ;  that  is,  in  the  tendency  to  a  life  of 
nature,  a  life  led  in  accordance  with  the  inner  nature  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  human  race  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  Judaism  is  seen  the  sacred  course  of  the  faith  of  Revelation 
-—the  scheme  for  bringing  about  the  salvation  of  mankind.  On 
this  side  ripen  the  "  apples  of  gold,''  on  the  other  side  are  formed 
the  "  pictures  of  silver.''  We  must  above  all  things  duly  esti- 
mate this  polar  opposition  as  it  is  subjected  to  the  comprehen- 
sive rule  of  the  Logos,  if  we  wish  to  understand  in  its  develop- 
ment the  life  of  the  human  race.  The  number  of  life  is  two — 
polarity,  antithesis :  the  life  of  mankind  pulsates  in  the  opposi- 
tion of  divinity  and  humanity,  of  worship  and  cultivation,  of  the 
theocracy  and  the  ancient  state-policy  of  the  Christian  confes- 
sional community,  and  the  Christian  state.  Here,  doubtless,  the 
remark  will  be  made,  that  the  ancient  Graeco-Eoman  cultivation 
did  not  attain  the  true  humanity,  which  is  a  fruit  of  Christianity, 
and  of  Christianity  alone.  This  is  unquestionably  true ;  but 
just  as  little  also  did  the  Old  Testament  theocracy,  as  such, 
attain  the  New  Testament  salvation  ;  and  just  as  men,  in  an 
hundred  instances,  judge  the  Old  Testament  unjustly,  because 
they  fancy  they  can  understand  it,  in  a  kind  of  standing-still 
which  is  not  proper  to  it,  as  pure  law,  as  bare  Mosaism,  so  also 
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do  men  judge  the  ancient  literature  unjustly,  if  they  wish  to  treat 
it  as  something  complete  and  finished  in  its  independent  per- 
formance. For  in  the  reciprocal  movement  of  these  two  factors 
lies  their  highest  importance  and  truth.  No  one  will  deny  that 
the  Old  Testament  has  aimed  at  and  mediated  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  justification  by  faith  of  those  who  believe  on  the  redeem- 
ing revelation  of  God  in  the  God-man,  in  other  words,  the  divine 
salvation — and  just  as  little  ought  any  one  to  deny,  that  the 
ancient  Graeco-Roman  cultivation  has  aimed  at  the  glory  of 
man — at  a  fair  humanity — as  the  human  form  of  this  divine 
salvation  life.  Here  we  have  to  consider  only  efforts  and  ten- 
dencies, not  performances.  In  the  mutual  relation  of  these  two 
factors  lies  the  very  life  of  the  antithesis  (Gegensatz).  The  law 
of  this  antithesis  is  so  powerful  that  its  reflection  is  found  even 
in  the  Old  Testament  itself ;  on  one  side,  the  Davidical  pre- 
eminently theocratic-Messianic  tendency  ;  on  the  other  side,  the 
pre-eminently  universal,  humanly-religious  direction  of  Solomon. 
In  Greece,  too,  we  find  the  very  same  thing,  for  the  differences 
between  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  have  a 
similar  significance.  Christ  is  the  aim  and  the  accomplishment, 
as  well  as  the  new  Founder,  of  this  combination  of  factors.  He 
has  come,  and  out  of  both  he  has  made  one :  in  him  is  that  fair 
humanity  not  merely  plastic  representation  or  poetry,  but  con- 
secrated and  spiritually  animated  living-form.  In  him  is  the 
divine  salvation  no  longer  symbolical,  but  real,  no  longer  a 
cloud  of  light  appearing  and  then  vanishing  away,  or  divided 
into  parts  like  the  cherubim,  but  formed,  enclosed,  and  firmly- 
fixed  in  human  shape,  appropriated  for  ever  to  humanity, 
6Mf/.ariy,ojg.  Therefore,  not  only  Jews,  but  Gentiles  also,  acknow- 
ledge in  him  the  end  of  their  endeavours — the  realisation  of 
their  ideals.  And  from  the  time  of  his  coming,  this  new  and 
beautiful  sacred  life  developed  itself  for  a  certain  period  in  great 
central  conceptions,  which  were  powerful  enough  to  bind  toge- 
ther in  one  with  the  Old  Testament  whatever  was  good  and 
noble  in  the  literature  of  the  Greeks.  This  holds  good  of  the 
life  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  early  cliurch.  Strict  church  dis- 
cipline and  beautiful  love-feasts  ;  David  and  the  Sybil  (to  speak 
in  the  words  of  the  "  Dies  Irse ')  ;*  the  shepherd's  crook  and 
the  philosopher's  mantle  mark  out  the  unity  of  the  two  factors^ 
which  in  their  harmonised  form  appear  once  again,  even  in  the 
church  of  Constantino's  time.  The  sermon  in  the  garb  of  rhe- 
toric ;  the  psalm  united  with  the  hymn  ;  Christian  charity  com- 
bined with  Roman  law.     But  as  the  church,  especially  after  the 


*  "  Dies  irae,  dies  ilia, 

Solvet  saclum  in  favilla, 

Teste  David  cum  Sibylla." — Tr. 
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irruption  of  the  barbarous  hordes,  sank  ever  deeper  and  deeper 
into  mere  legality,  the  opposition  between  worship  and  cultiva- 
tion makes  itself  manifest  in  ever-increasing  differences,  until  at 
last  it  reaches  an  open  breach.  Jerome,  the  monk  educated  in 
worldly  literature,  has  a  dream  which  terrifies  him  on  accouut 
of  his  acquaintance  with  the  heathen  classics  ;  and,  nevertheless, 
later  in  life  he  returns  to  their  study  again.  Augustine  receives 
his  first  impulse  to  more  earnest  moral  efforts,  through  a  writing 
of  the  heathen  Cicero  ("  Hortensius"),  and  afterwards  bitterly 
reproaches  himself  for  the  emotion  which  classic  poetry  had 
frequently  excited  in  him.  The  church  of  the  middle  ages  pro- 
hibited more  than  once  the  reading  of  Aristotle,  and  then  pas- 
sionately devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  him  in  the  divinity  of 
the  schools.  The  church  courted  heathendom  and  condemned 
the  heathen.  Even  Dante  can  only  give  his  highly -honoured 
Virgil  a  more  favourable  place  in  hell,  but  cannot  free  him  from 
it.  But  the  old  humanism,  which  had  been  consigned  to  the 
grave  of  oblivion  and  neglect,  especially  under  the  Emperors 
Theodosius  and  Justinian,  jrose  up  again  now  as  a  Christianised 
humanism,  in  order  to  form  a  powerful  and,  in  many  respects, 
secretly-hostile  opposition  to  Grecian  monkery  and  ecclesiastical 
rule.  Three  successive  restorations  of  classic  study  in  Greece — 
first  under  Basil  the  Macedonian  and  his  successors  in  the  ninth 
century ;  then  and  particularly  under  the  Comneni  towards  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century  (1081) ;  and  finally,  in  the  last 
centuries  of  the  empire  under  the  Palaeologi — came  all  too  late, 
and  were  themselves  too  partial  and  superficial,  too  much  mere 
learned  fanaticism,  to  be  able  to  save  the  empire  from  declen- 
sion and  final  ruin  under  ecclesiastical  and  monkish  influences. 
A  particular  proof  of  the  unavoidable  destruction  of  humanistic 
studies  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  Muhammedan  Arabs,  who 
at  first  gave  those  studies  an  almost  mortal  wound  in  their  terri- 
tories, and  especially  at  Alexandria,  the  metropolis  of  learning, 
under  the  Khalif  Omar,  contributed  materially  at  a  later  period 
to  preserve  this  humanistic  cultivation  for  western  Christendom. 
Western  humanism  developed  itself  in  antagonism  to  ecclesias- 
tical sway  and  monasticism,  not  alone  in  the  form  of  classic 
study,  which,  both  before  and  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople, 
was  introduced  by  enthusiastic  teachers  into  the  west,  but  also 
in  the  form  of  the  popular  literature  which  everywhere  sprang 
up,  and  which  very  soon  developed  an  independent  educational 
power,  as  in  the  Italian  classics  and  German  minnesingers  ;  and 
often,  too,  took  a  critical  and  polemical  direction  in  opposition 
to  the  monastic  systems  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  also  a  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  Reformation,  that  in  it  once  again,  as  in  the  life 
of  Christ  and  of  the  apostolic  church,  theocracy  and  human  pro- 
gress, humanity  and  divinity,  dogmatic  confessions  and  critical 
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research  met  together  and  were  united  in  the  closest  manner. 
Living  Christianity  here  branches  off  harmoniously  in  the  dog- 
matically-disposed Luther,  and  the  humanistically-disposed 
Melancthon ;  in  the  humanistic  Zwingle,  and  the  strictly  doc- 
trinal Calvin.  Truly  the  reciprocal  interpenetration  of  the  two 
elements  is  not  so  perfect  as  in  ancient  Christendom,  and  soon 
the  opposing  principles  come  into  conflict,  and  form  even  more 
markedly  divided  currents  :  on  the  one  side,  in  the  modern  cul- 
tivation in  its  idealistic  and  realistic  forms ;  on  the  other  side, 
in  the  forms  of  the  church  creeds  and  Christian  revival. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  further,  we  must  make  an  histo- 
rical observation  which  can  serve  us  as  a  guide  in  our  proposed 
task  ;  namely,  in  the  healthiest  times  of  theocratic  and  church 
life,  we  find  faith  and  human  morality  and  cultivation  on  one 
f}ide  decidedly  separated  from  each  other,  on  the  other  side 
intimately  related  to  each  other  ;  whereas,  in  the  times  of 
spiritual  disease,  of  exaggeration  and  declension,  their  relations 
run  into  extremes,  and  become  now  fanatical  antagonism,  and 
again  a  confused  mixture.  King  David  can  conclude  an  alli- 
ance with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  he  can  seek  out  Tyrian  archi- 
tectural talent,  and  Tyrian  materials  for  the  building  of  the 
temple  ;  whilst  Hiram,  on  his  part,  glorifies  the  name  of  Je- 
hovah ;  and  yet  they  both  remain  conscious  of  the  distinction 
between  those  two  elements.  In  like  manner  Solomon  emu- 
lates the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  questions  and  proverbial  philo- 
sophy. But  from  the  time  that  the  pharisaical  Judaism  in 
Palestine  abhorred  all  intercourse  with  heathen  cultivation,  the 
Judaism  of  Alexandria,  and  also  Essenism,  became  mingled  with 
heathen  principles,  and  Sadduceeism  with  heathen  scepticism. 
That  too  was  a  flourishing  period  of  the  Christian  church,  when 
the  great  Cappadocians,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and 
Gregory  Nazianzen  united  Athenian  learning  with  faithful  ad- 
herence to  the  truths  of  Zion,  whilst  the  church  of  the  middle  ages, 
hesitating  with  the  most  complete  indecision  between  the  separa- 
tion and  mingling  of  those  elements,  at  one  time  deified  Aristotle, 
and  at  another  time  condemned  him  ;  abhorred  the  drama,  and 
yet  brought  out  ecclesiastical  dramas  of  her  own  ;  made  some 
humanists  Popes  and  burned  others.  And  how  great  was  that 
spring  time  of  our  church,  when,  following  the  example  of 
Erasmus,  Reuchlin,  Melancthon,  Zwingle,  and  man}'^  others,  she 
made  the  humanism  that  had  been  newly  Christianised  into  a 
truly  Christian  humanism,  and  in  union  with  the  great  ones 
of  the  church,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  evangelical  cultivation 
in  a  harmony  of  faith  and  learning,  which  promised  the  most 
glorious  times? 

But  already  even  then,  when  Melancthon  began  to  be  per- 
secuted in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  when  the  successors  of 
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Calvin  in  the  Reformed  Church  exceeded  even  his  own  strictness 
— was  the  foundation  laid  of  a  separation  between  living  confes- 
sional Christianity  and  humanism,  which  even  Klopstock, 
Haman,  and  Neauder  were  not  able  to  avert,  nor  Schleiermacher, 
Riickert,  Ritter,  and  others  to  remove ;  a  separation  which,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  late  Melancthon  Festival,  many  excellent 
men  lamented,  and  which  in  its  injurious  workings  is  not  less  to 
be  deplored  than  the  divisions  of  the  different  evangelical  con- 
fessions. We  are  not  indeed  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  focus 
of  this  opposition  lies  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  in  her  has 
appeared,  since  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  that  un- 
christian and  anti-Christian  humanism  which  was  germinatmg 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  middle  ages,  especially  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  which  has  passed  from  Greece  to  Italy,  from 
Italy  to  Spain  and  France,  from  thence  has  spread  to  Great 
Britain,  and  from  it  has  been  carried  back  again  and  round 
about  the  European  world,  and  which  mixes  its  poison  with  the 
blessings  of  modern  civilisation,  which  at  heart  is  still  Christian, 
but  in  its  broad  features  is  ever  still  only  Christianised. 

If  we  seek  to  explain  this  unnatural  disunion,  we  must  take 
care  to  observe,  that  the  two  great  currents,  theocracy  and 
humanity,  religious  confession  of  faith  and  the  impulse  to  moral 
cultivation,  divide  themselves  into  four  streams.  Humanism 
has,  in  its  very  nature,  both  a  night-side  and  a  light-side ;  a 
tendency  to  the  irregular  and  the  lawless,  (das  gesetzlos  wilde), 
or  the  aversion  to  light ;  and  a  tendency  to  what  is  humanly 
noble  (menschlich  edel),  or  the  inclination  to  light,  to  righteous- 
ness, and  life.  In  like  manner  the  life  of  faith  and  confession 
has  also  two  sides,  one  form  of  free  legitimate  religious  develop- 
ment ;  and  another  form  of  slavish,  rigid  dogmatism  (starre  sat- 
zungen).  These  are  the  four  characteristics  of  the  spiritual  life 
of  man,  which  form  the  foundation  of  all  literature.  A  region 
of  the  irregular  and  lawless,  and  a  region  of  the  humanly  noble ; 
a  region  of  the  Christian  sacred,  and  a  region  of  rigid  dogmatism. 
According  to  their  historical  form,  the  irregular  and  lawless  form 
a  union  with  the  humanly  noble,  the  Christian  sacred  with  the 
rigid  dogmatism  ;  while,  according  to  their  inner  nature,  the 
two  central  regions  of  the  humanly  noble  and  the  Christian 
sacred  are  connected  with  each  other,  surrounded  by  their  mutual 
extremes.  The  external  unions  seem  to  contradict  the  internal ; 
and  therefore  we  meet  here  with  the  greatest  mistakes,  with 
false  separations,  false  alliances  which  are  productive  of  all  pos- 
sible injury  and  harm  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  welfare 
of  our  future  depends  upon  a  proper  scriptural  discrimination 
and  combination  of  them  ;  and  hence  is  it  so  necessary  for  us, 
first  of  all,  to  examine  into  the  relation  of  worldly  literature  to 
Christianity,  and  its  influence  on  society.     Above  all  things  we 
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must  estimate  justly  the  region  of  the  humanly  noble  in  human- 
ism, that  is,  the  striving  and  labouring  of  noble  souls  after  the 
truth,  after  righteousness,  peace,  and  life,  in  the  midst  of  their 
darkness  and  their  guilt,     Holy  Scripture  knows  this  region, 
though  in  many  systems  of  empirical  Christianity  it  is  unknown. 
For  us  the  words  of  Isaiah  are  no  bare  parallelism  of  phrases, 
"  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light ; 
they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them 
hath  the  light  shined,''  (compare  Ps.  xvi.)     The  Bible  knows  of 
a  Melchisedec  outside  the  theocracy,  who  lives  in  friendly  inter- 
course with  Abraham  ;  it  knows  of  a  wise  Jethro  outside  the 
theocracy,  who  can  give  good  political  counsel  to  Moses ;  it 
knows  of  the  pious  sufferer  Job  in  the  land  of  Uz  ;  of  Naaman 
the  believing  Syrian  ;  of  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  who  journey 
to  Bethlehem  under  the  guidance  of  the  heavenly  star  ;  of  the 
three  believing  Centurions,  the  Centurion  at  Capernaum,  the 
Centurion  under  the  Cross,  the  Centurion  Cornelius ;  it  knows 
of  good  and  upright  men  who  fear  God  and  act  justly  towards 
men,  and  who  are  praised,  not  that  they  may  be  sufficient  for 
themselves,  but  that  they  may  never  rest  in  their  searchings  and 
strivings  until  they  have  seen  the  Day-star  from  on  high,  the 
rising  sun  of  their  salvation.     We  have  an  article  in  our  creeds 
about  God  the  Father ;  we  have  a  word  about  the  drawing  by 
the  Father  to  the  Son,  and  this  we  consider  and  attend  to  far  too 
little.     We  have  a  doctrine  of  prevenient  grace,  which  is  often, 
through  pride  and  unbelief,  deprived  of  much  of  its  meaning  and 
extent.     This  region  of  the  humanly  noble  has  been,  from  of 
old,  designed  by  God  as  the  natural  vestibule  of  personal  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  of  the  souls  who  are  thus  striving  after  truth,  the 
words   are   true,    "  He  that   is   not   against   me   is   for   me." 
But  although  the  region  of  the  noble  is  thus  closely  connected 
with  the  region  of  the  holy,  so  is  it  also  decidedly  separated 
from  the  same.     It  has  been  said  that  what  is  peculiar  to  Chris- 
tianity is  the  feeling  of  sin  and  grace,  but  the  beginning  of  this 
feeling  is  found  also  under  preparatory  grace.     The  region  of 
the  holy  begins  properly  with  the  submission  of  this  feeling  of 
Bin  and  grace  to  the  Cross  of  Christ,  with  repentance  and  faith, 
with  the  death  of  self-will,  and  the  giving  one's  self  up  to  Christ, 
to  which  even  the  noblest  and  best  disposed  man  is  brought 
often  only  by  some  tragic  catastrophe,  in  which  his  pride  and  his 
prejudices  are  broken,  in  order  that  he  may  receive  the  Gospel 
as  the  seed  of  the  new  birth,  and  the  new  life  with  all  humility. 
"  He  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  light,''  as  the  Saviour  has 
said;  therefore  the  spirits  of  the  noble-minded  experience  a 
natural  repugnance  to  the  irregular  and  lawless.     Socrates  and 
Plato  annihilate  the  sophists  ;  Cicero  condemns  the  Epicureans  ; 
the  Christian  humanism  condemns  the  an ti- Christian  ;  and  just 
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as  determinately  do  the  witnesses  for  the  holy  set  themselves 
against  the  bearers  of  the  rigid  dogmatism,  as  the  labours  of  a 
Paul,  a  Luther,  and  all  true  Christian  heroes  abundantly  prove. 
On  the  other  hand,  Caiaphas,  the  man  of  dogma,  and  Pilate,  the 
vain  sceptic,  the  representative  of  bad  humanism,  v^^ere  united 
at  the  crucifixion  of  Christ ;  and  Leo  X.  supported  a  trivial  and 
frivolous  humanism  at  his  court,  whilst,  with  the -curses  of  his 
bulls,  he  condemned  the  Reformation.  And  so  it  is  also  at  the 
present  day  ;  in  a  dangerous  neighbour  land  we  see  frivolity  and 
dogmatism  mutually  producing  each  other  by  turns,  just  as  the 
same  thing  happened  in  the  previous  century.  Dogmatism  has 
made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  use  of  the  classics  in  schools,* 
whilst  polite  literature  has  proceeded  in  newspaper  feuilletons 
from  scenes  of  immorality  and  adultery  to  incest,  with  such  in- 
decency as  to  excite  terror  even  in  the  French  Government. -f- 
This  is  just  the  natural  relation.  The  region  of  the  noble  and 
of  the  holy  are  designed  for  each  other,  to  know  and  acknow- 
ledge each  other's  significance  ;  but  the  region  of  the  irregular 
■and  lawless  and  that  of  rigid  dogmatism  will  always,  with  all 
their  mutural^hatred,  mutually  create  each  other,  because  they 
are  one  in  their  contempt  for  the  personal  life,  the  inward  free- 
dom, and  that  personal  dignity  of  man  restored  by  Christianity, 
which  one  calls  mysticism  and  the  other  subjectionism. 

Christianity  will  never  be  able  to  prevent  the  evil  productions 
of  the  irregular  and  lawless  from  being  found  within  the  pale  of 
humanism  ;  nor  will  it  be  able  to  prevent  rigid  dogmatism  from 
retarding  and  slandering  the  natural  development  of  that  hu- 
manism ;  but  it  will  have  less  cause  to  fear  both  these  enemies, 
if  it  give  glory  to  the  preparing  grace  as  well  as  to  the  convert- 
ing grace  of  God,  and  consequently  give  credit  for  being  noble 
to  that  which  really  is  noble.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Chris- 
tianity that  misunderstands  itself  form  an  alliance  with  dogmat- 
ism, if  it  cut  off  every  friendly  relation  to  the  region  of  the 
noble,  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  those  who  are  noble  should,  in 
consequence  of  the  unnatural  alliance  on  this  side,  be  driven 
into  an  unnatural  alliance  on  the  other  side,  that  they  should 
make  friends  with  wild  antinomians,  and  declare  the  vestibule 
of  Christianity  in  which  they  are  to  be  the  very  church  itself, 
nay,  to  be  even  a  higher  form  of  the  church.  So  can  it  come 
to  pass  that  German  humanistic  reunions  (Kranzchen),  in  which 
superficial  popular  philosophers  chat  with  ladies  about  the  im- 
manence of  God  in  the  world,  and  about  the  creeds  of  the  church, 
should  esteem  themselves  as  new  churches  of  the  truth  ;  and  so 

*  Allgemdme  Zeitung,  1852,  No.  166.  Erlass  des  Bischofs,  yon  Orleans  gegea 
das  Univers. 

f  Circular  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  to  the  prefect,  with  reference  to  the 
increase  of  immoral  Feuilleton  romances,  (Allgem.  Zeitung  1860,  July,  August). 
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can  it  also  come  to  pass  that  some  on  this  side  should  measure 
the  question  as  to  what  significance  worldly  literature  has  for 
us,  according  to  the  rule  in  how  fat  the  authors  concerned  are 
regenerate  Christians  or  not  ? 

Even  the  Jews  had  in  their  temple  a  court  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  Christ  with  his  whip  of  cords  cleansed  it  and  made  it  again 
free  for  the  use  of  the  pious  stranger- worshippers.  But  one 
might  be  tempted  seriously  to  ask  many  Christian  parties,  who 
fancy  that  they  occupy  a  high  New  Testament  stand-point, 
Where  is  your  court  of  the  Gentiles,  the  Gentiles,  namely,  in 
your  sense  of  the  word  ?  Where  is  your  faith  in  the  preparing 
grace  of  God  ?  We  may,  however,  venture  to  say  also  for  our 
comfort  that,  in  this  respect,  matters  have  decidedly  improved 
in  late  years.  The  most  uncompromising  Christians  are  begin- 
ning to  estimate  impartially  the  works  of  noble  humanist  minds  ; 
in  Methodist  periodicals  we  can  read  notices  of  polite  literature, 
and  only  lately,  as  I  have  been  informed,  a  Baptist  preacher  of 
this  valley  (The  Wupperthal)  has  written  a  dramatic  compo- 
sition. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  remarks  that  we  separate 
most  completely  two  fundamental  forms  of  literature — a  hu- 
manistic and  a  theocratic-dogmatic ;  and  under  them  again,  on 
the  one  side,  a  literature  of  the  lawless  and  irregular,  and  of  the 
noble  ;  on  the  other  side,  a  literature  of  the  Christian  holy  and 
of  rigid  dogmatism. 

Before  we  glance  at  the  relation  of  worldly  literature  to 
Christianity  at  the  present  day,  we  must  inquire  how  that 
literature,  in  its  general  historical  development,  has  worked 
upon  Christianity  up  to  the  present  time,  and  how,  according 
to  divine  ordinance,  it  ought  to  have  worked  ?  And  here  the 
principal  fact  that  strikes  our  notice  is,  that  literature  has  con- 
stantly incited  and  given  occasion  to  Christianity  to  unfold  its 
peculiar  and  boundless  treasures ;  and  this  it  has  done  in  con- 
sequence of  its  having  served  the  Christian  community,  partly 
as  a  preparatory  school,  partly  as  means  for  the  disposition  of 
the  Christian  element  in  scientific,  poetical,  political,  and  ethical 
forms.  Providence,  without  doubt,  placed  the  theocratic  people 
Israel  in  constantly  changing  reciprocal  relations  with  the  most 
remarkable  civilized  nations  of  antiquity — Egyptians,  Syrians, 
Phoenicians,  Chaldeans,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans — ^for  the 
express  purpose  that  the  peculiar  life  of  faith  might,  in  this  con- 
stant intercourse,  unfold  itself  to  the  full  state  of  preparation 
for  the  Saviour  ;  but  not  that,  after  the  manner  of  the  Alexan- 
drine or  Essene  schools,  it  might  become  mingled  with  those 
nations,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  contract  a  deadly  enmity  to  them, 
as  in  the  fanaticism  of  the  Jewish  wars.  And  these  designs  of 
Providence  were  fully  accomplished  in  the  chosen  few.     But  no 
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less  completely  have  the  ends  of  Providence  been  fulfilled  in  the 
guidance  of  the  development  of  Christianity,  in  the  placing 
Christianity  in  mutual  relations  with  oriental  views,  with  Pla- 
tonism  and  Neo-Platonism,  with  Arabian,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
classic  literature,  with  Aristotle  and  the  Arabs,  with  Des  Cartes 
and  Leibnitz,  with  Kant  and  Fichte,  and  all  the  great  philoso- 
phical systems  of  modern  times.  We  must  not  indeed  overlook 
the  fact,  that  no  contact  of  this  kind  can  take  place  without 
bringing  with  it  temptation  and  destruction  to  many  souls, 
without  being  the  cause  of  transient  obscurations,  errors,  and 
injuries  to  theology  and  the  church.  Society — in  particular, 
individual  members — has  always  suffered  unspeakably  from  the 
influence  of  worldly  literature  ;  but  this  has  arisen  from  society's 
own  fault,  and  has  tended  to  society's  own  loss*:  the  develop- 
ment of  Christianity  has  at  all  times,  and  everywhere,  been 
a  gainer.  This  fact  will  prepare  us  to  acknowledge  the  princi- 
ple, that  the  more  powerfully  worldly  literature,  in  its  indepen- 
dent position,  works  upon  society,  and  the  more  fearfully  it 
endangers  society  in  all  its  vain,  extravagant,  world-intoxicated 
members,  so  much  the  more  surely  and  rapidly  is  Christianity 
impelled  towards  its  great  and  glorious  end.  Let  us,  for 
example's  sake,  examine  the  history  and  influence  of  the  philo- 
sophical systems  of  the  scientific  and  polite  literature  of  the 
former  and  present  centuries.  In  spite  of  the  most  monstrous 
errors  which,  in  many  instances,  extended  to  the  length  of 
open  hostility  to  Christ,  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury has  nevertheless  contributed  largely  to  an  abiding  spiritual 
and  moral  gain.  The  really  profane  criticism,  and  that  which 
calls  itself  unprejudiced  and  neutral,  have  awakened  and 
strengthened  a  sacred  criticism.  Worldly  humanism  occasioned 
Christianity  to  open  out  more  richly  the  immeasurable  treasures 
of  its  divine  humanity — philosophical  inquiries  in  religion  have, 
in  all  fundamental  questions,  materially  advanced  the  interests 
of  orthodoxy.  And  this  is  still  more  plainly  to  be  seen  in  art 
and  the  various  forms  of  the  church  ;  and  we  can  readily  answer 
the  question,  whether  we  are  to  feel  more  thankful  to  the  schools 
of  theology,  or  to  the  influence  of  the  cultivation  of  the  age,  for 
the  purity  of  our  ecclesiastical  language,  for  the  improvement 
of  our  culture,  for  the  conquests  of  Christianity  in  the  realms  of 
polite  literature,  in  poetry,  in  the  drama,  or  in  the  novel.  Must 
we  not  confess  that  the  nobler  productions  of  worldly  literature 
have  often  supplied  our  deficiencies  even  from  a  moral  point  of 
view?  Politics,  conjugal  relations,  the  family,  the  poor,  all 
these  things  have  their  dogmatic  foundations,  but  they  have  also 
their  moral  conditions.  We  have  estimated  those  dogmatic 
foundations,  and  attached  to  them  great  importance,  and,  in  so 
far  as  we  have  understood  them,  we  have  done  well ;  but  we 
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must  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  that  the  moral  conditions 
of  those  several  relations  are  unknown  to  many  amongst  us,  and 
that  many  of  the  nobler  worldly  humanists  have  supplied  our 
deficiencies  in  the  most  serviceable  manner.  To  make  it  clear 
that  a  deep  and  earnest  moral  striving  pervades  the  worldly 
literature  of  our  time,  we  need  only  refer  to  one  book,  and  that 
the  work  of  a  woman,  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

It  is  not,  however,  enough  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
Christian  love,  that  Christianity,  in  a  disturbed  and  stormy 
development,  should  acquire  even  greater  strength  and  beauty, 
in  opposition  to  a  disturbed  development  of  the  literature  of 
the  world.  We  wish  for  more.  We  long  to  see,  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  limit,  the  loss  of  spiritual  life,  the  loss  of  human, 
souls,  which  is  caused  by  the  worldly  literature  ;  and  we  see 
ourselves  threatened  with  great  losses,  and  even  greater  dangers, 
if  the  relation  of  this  literature  to  Christianity  be  a  wrong  and 
distorted  one.  But  this  relation  is  wrong  and  distorted.  We 
do  not  speak  of  the  natural  prejudices  with  which  the  mere 
man  of  the  world,  and  therefore  also  humanistic  literature,  ap- 
proaches the  study  of  purely  Christian  truths.  Nicodemus  had 
such  prejudices  when  he  came  to  Jesus  by  night;  and  the  apostle 
Paul  was  able  to  explain  the  inscription  on  the  altar  at  Athens 
— "  To  the  Unknown  God  '' — in  accordance  with  its  higher  sig- 
nification. Humanism,  even  Christianised  humanism,  never 
brings  its  influence  to  bear  on  Christianity  merely  as  a  forma- 
tive agent, — it  comes  always  with  its  own  provisional  subject- 
matter,  and  with  views  of  the  world  peculiar  to  itself. 

Thus  the  humanism  of  the  fifteenth  century,  wishing  to  give 
prominence  to  the  beauty  of  Christianity,  in  opposition  to  the 
monkish  disfiguration  of  it,  thought  that  to  this  end  Christianity 
should  be  clothed  in  Grseco-mythological  forms.  The  humanism 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  recognising  the  superior  suitability  of 
the  New  Testament  idiom,  wished  to  give  Christianity  a  Grecian 
language,  but  wished  also  to  explain  it  pantheistically.  The 
humanism  of  the  seventeenth  century  wished  to  exalt  the 
natural  principles  of  Christianity  against  a  rigid  ecclesiastical 
regime,  and  did  exalt  a  deistical  religion  of  nature  above  Chris- 
tianity itself.  The  humanism  of  the  eighteenth  century  wished 
to  lay  stress  upon  the  human  qualities  of  religion — fidelity, 
truth,  and  honour,  in  social  relations — and  in  so  doing  fell  into 
Rationalism.  The  humanism  of  the  nineteenth  century  wished 
to  preach  the  omnipresence  of  God,  and  fell  into  Pantheism. 

But  with  all  these  facts,  we  have  only  proved  the  existence 
of  a  wrong  method  of  proceeding, — we  have  not  described  an 
actually  wrong  relation.  This  had  its  root  in  the  universal 
embittered  feeling  and  irritation  with  which  humanism,  so  early 
even  as  in  Constantinople,  placed  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
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Bervant-forrn  of  Christianity.  This  opposition  manifests  Itself 
at  first  as  Grecian  taste  and  sentiment,  in  antagonism  to  the 
Egyptian  and  oriental  spirit  of  monasticism :  then,  as  free  in- 
quiry in  opposition  to  priestly  dogmatism ;  as  pious  individuality 
(menschlichkeit)  in  opposition  to  religious  despotism ;  and 
lastly,  as  modern  cultivation  in  opposition  to  the  higher  dynami- 
cal view  of  Christianity  as  connected  with  revelation  and  mira- 
cles. Hence  arises  that  gTeat  distrust  with  which  even  the 
nobler  spirits  look  upon  the  lives  of  the  orthodox  community ; 
hence  that  prejudice,  in  consequence  of  which  they  will  not 
distinguish  Roman  Catholicism  from  Jesuitism,  or  Protestantism 
from  Roman  Catholicism,  or  the  true  living  Christianity,  which 
is  always  reviving  itself,  from  the  external  profession  of  a  Pro- 
testant which  is  still  often  loaded  with  the  prepossessions  and 
delusions  of  the  middle  ages.  And  these  very  men,  on  the 
other  hand,  often  make  excuses  for  the  frivolity  of  genius,  for 
the  abuse  of  freedom,  and  for  infidelity  itself,  under  the  pretence 
of  honouring  genius,  the  principle  of  freedom,  and  criticism. 
We  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that,  from  the  earliest  times, 
humanism  has  had  aristocratic  tendencies;  and  for  that  very 
reason  cannot  conform  and  adapt  itself  to  the  servant  form  of  a 
faith  in  Christ,  which  is  essentially  popular,  not  to  speak  of  the 
slavish  servility  of  an  affected  Christianity.  What  seems  then 
to  us  the  great  harm  in  the  worldly  literature  of  the  age  is  its 
unnecessary  variance  with  living  Christianity,  both  in  practice 
and  confession, — a  variance  which,  on  the  whole,  characterises 
even  the  literature  of  the  noble,  and  causes  it,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, to  sympathise  with  the  irregular  and  lawless.  How  far 
the  mere  empirical  profession  of  Christianity  has  to  bear  the 
blame  of  this,  we  have  already  stated.  It  is  a  fact,  that  worldly 
literature  often  shews  sympathy  where  it  ought  to  shew  anti- 
pathy, and  vice  versa;  and  hence  arises  another  evidence  that 
its  position  is  a  false  one,  namely,  its  perfect  satisfaction  with 
itself.  One  of  the  most  eminent  representatives  of  modern 
humanism  has  said,  "  If  one  were  to  offer  me  in  one  hand  the 
truth  itself,  and  in  the  other  hand  the  efforts  to  attain  the  truth, 
I  should  take  the  latter."  In  these  words  he  has  admirably 
characterised  the  form  of  a  faith  which  fancies  that  it  can  retain 
the  truth  as  a  dead  possession  ;  but  he  has  also  described  the 
form  of  a  humanism  which  fancies  that  it  can  establish  and 
defend,  as  its  only  object,  an  endless  striving,  without  hope,  to 
reach  the  goal.  This  being  contented  with  itself  is  the  deepest 
contradiction  with  the  better  kind  of  humanism ;  its  votaries  are 
like  wise  men  of  the  East  who  journey  merely  in  order  to  jour- 
ney, and  have  changed  themselves  from  pilgrims  towards  God 
into  tourists  through  the  world.  This  feeling  of  self-satisfaction 
exercises  an  injurious  influence  upon  society,  especially  when 
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conjoined  with  the  dogmatic  error  that  the  philosophy  of  Pan- 
theism should  be  the  religion  of  the  educated  classes.  From 
this  vain  supposition  proceeds  the  newest  form  of  inditferentism 
amongst  the  educated.  The  people  are  to  keep  their  religion, 
but  only  because  they  can  have  no  philosophy,  no  cultivation, 
no  aesthetics.  Indifferentists  of  this  class  may  even  be  ministers 
"who  serve  their  congregations  with  religion,  while  they  them- 
selves soar  above  religion ;  or,  perhaps,  as  spiritual  amphibia, 
live  alternately  now  in  the  sphere  of  religious  action,  and  again 
in  the  sphere  of  philosophic  thought.  They  may  help  to  build 
churches  without  participating  in  the  inner  life  of  the  church  ; 
they  may  define  the  beauty  of  worship  without  receiving  any 
of  its  blessings  in  their  own  hearts  ;  they  may  suffer  their  wives 
to  go  to  the  priest,  and  in  their  own  houses  disown  their  own 
calling  as  priests.  But  this  kind  of  religion,  with  which  they 
fancy  that  they  have  gone  further  and  higher  than  Christianity, 
this  Pantheistic  vdew  of  the  world,  does  not  secure  them  from 
the  most  terrible  attacks  of  hopelessness  and  despair,  and  their 
pride  in  their  humanistic  morality  goes  very  often  before  a 
grievous  fall. 

The  whole  polite  literature  of  the  present  time  has,  in  its 
predominant  characteristics,  fallen  a  prey  to  comfortlessness 
and  despair.  From  the  idealistic  height  which  wishes  man  to 
become  a  god — which  wishes  to  glorify  the  w^orld  by  means  of 
a  new  religion  of  humanism — it  has  sunk  down  into  being  a 
diseased  realism,  and  engages  itself  principally  with  the  mys- 
teries of  the  physician  and  the  criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of 
justice.  Julian  Schmidt  ("Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Literatur 
seit  Lessings  Tod,''  iii.  12)  says  of  ihis  literature  :  "  It  dissects, 
with  anatomical  precision,  the  weaknesses  and  wickednesses  of 
human  nature,  and  of  our  moral  relations,  in  order  to  shew  that 
the  ideal  is  not  the  actual.  The  poetry  of  a  former  period 
painted  all  objects  in  brilliant  ideal  colours,  because  it  had  faith 
in  the  possibility  of  a  higher  and  nobler  existence.  Modern 
poetry  starts  from  a  consciousness  of  the  impotence  and 
emptiness  of  all  belief.  The  poets  of  all  nations  emulate  each 
other  in  representing  the  night-side  of  life.  What  is  holy  is 
trodden  under  foot ;  what  is  abandoned  is  esteemed  holy ;  the 
citizens  of  the  world  do  not  meet  on  the  heights  of  human  ex- 
istence, but  in  its  defiled  depths ;  prisons  and  hospitals  are 
the  holy  places  to  which  pilgrimages  are  made.     Buhver,  in 

*  Paul  Clifford,'  takes  a  thief  and  a  highway  robber,  in  his 

*  Eugene  Aram '  he  takes  a  murderer,  as  his  hero.  Balzac,  in 
his  '  Yautrin,'  George  Sand  in  her  '  Lelia,'  take  branded 
galley-slaves  as  theirs.  The  romance  has  now  its  favourite 
scenes  of  action  in  the  hospital,  the  torture-chamber,  the  bro- 
thel, or  the  madhouse."     This  may  be,  for  the  most  part,  true ; 
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aad  yet  tliere  is  a  direction  towards  which,  through  the  wisdom 
of  God,  the  poetry  evea  of  guilt  and  misery  may  be  turned 
with  advantage.  In  any  case  we  must  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  pourtraying  of  vice  and  an  apologising  for  or  wor- 
shipping of  it.  When  these  last  appear,  then  every  trace  of 
nobility  ceases,  and  the  literature  of  the  irregular  and  lawless 
commences. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  literature  of  the  noble  retains  one 
principal  current  which  flows  into  the  literature  of  Christianity. 
The  commendable  characteristics  of  this  branch  of  that  litera- 
ture are  its  incorruptible  love  of  truth  in  criticism  ;  its  immov- 
able sense  of  right  in  politics;  its  earnest  appreciation  of  the 
divine  overruling  of  all  things  in  history ;  its  sense  of  what  is 
truly  grand  in  poetry,  and  especially  in  tragic  poetry,  in  the 
connection  of  guilt  and  retribution.  One  thing  must  be  care- 
fully borne  in  mind :  that  which  is  Christian  in  this  branch  of 
literature  is  not  to  be  estimated  according  to  its  nominal  desig- 
nation, but  according  to  its  actual  tendency  and  object;  for 
there  are  books  in  which  the  name  of  God  or  the  name  of 
Christ  is  ever  recurring,  and  yet  in  which  what  is  Christian  is 
mixed  up  with  Manichsean,  dualistic,  theosophic,  and  rational- 
istic mistakes  and  heresies ;  whilst  there  are  other  books,  in 
which,  as  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Book  of  Esther, 
scarcely  one  actually  religious  expression  occurs,  and  yet  which 
are,  with  the  greatest  clearness,  manifestly  a  work  of  the  divine 
Logos  for  his  own  glory.  And  so  will  it  ever  be.  The  literature 
with  a  noble  tendency  cannot  become  wholly  untrue  to  itself 
Moreover,  one  of  its  characteristics  is  that  it  wishes  to  be 
judged  according  to  its  efforts  to  reach  the  light,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  its  actual  performance, — to  be  estimated  as  in  motion, 
and  not  as  at  rest. 

Nevertheless,  one  of  the  disadvantages  in  this  false  position 
of  the  literature  of  the  noble  is  that,  by  its  sympathies  and  its 
apparent  similarity,  it  gives  a  respectable  appearance  to  the 
literature  of  the  irregular,  which,  under  duly  regulated  condi- 
tions, the  latter  could  never  obtain  for  itself  The  normal  rela- 
tion would  be  something  of  this  nature.  Just  as  the  true  and 
orthodox  living  Christianity  ought  to  keep  under  the  rigid 
dogmatism  at  its  side,  so  ought  humanism,  in  its  nobler  efforts 
and  tendencies,  keep  under  the  frivolity  of  the  regular  litera- 
ture that  moves  parallel  with  it.  Let  us  look,  for  example,  at 
the  latest  materialistic  literature,  and  we  shall  find  that,  al- 
though most  of  the  writings  against  materialism  proceed  from 
theologians,  the  most  illustrious  natural  philosophers  have  also 
declared  themselves  against  it.  It  has  been  said,  "  Philosophy 
takes  care  to  bury  its  own  dead  ;"  and  this  is  true  in  general  of 
all  worldly  literature.     I  need  only  refer  to  the  judgment  of 
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Villemain  on  Voltaire,  of  Gervinus  on  Wieland,  and  the  opinion 
of  Julian  Schmidt  on  the  productions  of  modern  literature,  and  of 
iVppell  on  the  robber  and  horror-romances  (Leipsic,  ]  859).  Still, 
the  literature  of  the  noble  excites,  on  the  whole,  suspicion  of  its 
being  radically  one  with  the  literature  of  the  irregular,  because  of  its 
manifesting,  in  a  great  measure,  the  same  sympathies  and  the 
same  antipathies.  And  this  it  is  which  renders  it  so  dangerous 
to  many.  The  blasphemies  of  the  heathen  populace  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries  acquired  their  full  distinctive  power 
from  the  fact,  that  philosophers  like  Marcus  Aurelius,  Por- 
phyry, and  others  shared  the  hostility  of  the  people  against 
Christianity.  In  consequence  of  such  sympathy  as  this,  the 
ignorant  think  that  the  most  audacious  spirits  are  the  boldest 
prophets  of  the  future ;  and  a  Bruno  Bauer  goes  beyond  all 
critics,  a  Max  Stirmer  goes  further  than  all  communists,  and  a 
Buchner  further  than  all  materialists.  "  The  dead  ride  fast,'* 
as  has  been  said  of  this  class ;  "  to-day  they  make  a  noise  in 
the  world,  to-morrow  they  are  found  out,  and  the  day  after 
they  are  condemned."  In  the  mean  time  they  have  done  much 
injury,  and  corrupted  many  unsuspecting  hearts.  The  opera- 
tion and  consequence  of  the  literature  of  the  irregular  is  in 
general  this,  that  while  it  adorns  sin  it  creates  sin.  Sedition, 
murder,  immorality,  theft,  false  witness,  are  brought  forward 
in  forms  romantically  adorned,  and  veiled  by  ever-increasing 
literary  merit.  The  respectable  swindlers  are  disguised  as 
priests  and  barons,  as  counts  and  founders  of  religious  sects. 
Crime  has  won  for  itself  literary  fame,  and  literary  charm  and 
excellence ;  and  young  persons  are  beginning,  out  of  pure 
vanity,  to  give  themselves  out  to  be  infamous  criminals.  There 
is  not  a  single  form  of  guilt  or  seduction  which  has  not  its 
literature  ;  there  is  no  disgraceful  action  which  has  not  been 
decked  out  by  literary  hands.  From  hell  and  for  hell,  is  the 
sole  worthy  description  of  what  is  worst.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, forget  to  notice  that  the  influence  of  even  such  literature 
as  this  upon  society  has  two  sides.  It  seems  to  establish  the 
independence  of  the  reader  as  compared  to  the  writer,  the  inde- 
pendence of  what  is  real  life  in  opposition  to  the  mere  written 
statement.  This  literature  must  itself  destroy  its  own  charm 
before  the  last  day :  then  alone  can  its  consequences  be  duly 
estimated  and  declared.  We  must,  however,  name  one  more 
class  of  worldly  literature — the  literature  of  rigid  dogmatism. 
This  is  the  most  worldly  of  all  worldly  literatures ;  because, 
while  pretending  to  rest  on  spiritual  authority,  it  is  full  of  the 
most  refined  worldliness ;  full  of  party  interests ;  full  of  un- 
belief in  the  living  God ;  full  of  hatred  and  distrust  towards 
all  human  development,  and  towards  the  human  race  itself. 
It  is  also  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  because  it  i.s  that  which 
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ever  creates  anew  and  gives  strength  to  tlie  literature  of  the 
irregular  and  lawless.  In  those  quarters  where  pure  absolut- 
ism, in  its  worldly  and  spiritual  forms,  rules  with  iron  sway ; 
where  the  translated  Bible  is  censured  along  with  the  pamphlets 
of  the  day ;  where  Mary  is  placed  on  an  equality  with  Christ, 
or  even  above  him ;  where  the  possession  of  a  spot  of  ground  by 
the  church  is  made  into  an  article  of  faith,  is  developed  a  litera- 
ture w^hich  is  preparing  revolution, — a  literature  that  even  sanc- 
tions the  commission  of  murder  for  the  furtherance  of  its  ends. 
This  species  of  worldliness  assumes  the  very  worst  form  of  all 
when  absolutism  itself  organises  revolution,  and  conceals  itself 
in  the  garb  of  democracy.  Then  all  noble  independent  spirits 
are  driven  into  solitude, — they  must  succumb.  Servile  talents, 
on  the  other  hand,  rise  to  power.  Another  consequence  of  this 
absolutism  is,  that  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  confused 
and  misunderstood  amongst  the  people  until  the  nation  reels  to 
and  fro  like  a  drunken  man,  no  longer  knowing  on  which  side 
crime  is  and  on  which  side  justice.  It  is  the  cause  why  the  same 
persons  are  hailed  by  some  as  archangels  and  condemned  by 
others  as  devils.  But  when  absolutism  forms  a  close  union 
with  anarchy,  then  springs  up  a  literature  which,  on  the  pinions 
of  a  set  phraseology,  bears  rank  falsehood  abroad  on  every  breeze, 
and  confounds  to  such  a  degree  the  ideas  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
that  men  begin,  like  Pilate,  to  doubt  the  reality  of  truth,  and 
throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  a  practical  atheistic  material- 
ism at  the  moment  that  they  are  vainly  imagining  that  they 
have  discovered,  in  the  deceitful  glitter  of  Pantheism,  a  new 
rehgion  and  a  new  world.  This  literature  of  practical  infidelity 
conducts  a  people,  by  a  most  certain  process,  to  a  want  of  faith 
in  the  truth  and  value  of  literature  itself.  As  concerns  the 
most  ordinary  influences  of  literature  upon  society,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  enormous  mass  of  literature,  and  the  extent  of 
reading,  must  ever  increase  the  incapacity  of  most  people  for 
judging  in  spiritual  matters ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
judgment  of  sterling  friends  of  the  truth  will  become  ever 
clearer  and  more  accurate. 

The  literature  of  the  noble,  if  one-sided,  will  become  ever  more 
and  more  a  merely  human  civilising  power,  while  in  its  purer 
and  higher  operations  it  will  prepare  the  New  Testament  reign 
of  peace,  in  which  the  whole  history  of  nature  and  of  the  world 
will  become  ever  more  plainly  manifest  as  a  work  of  heavenly 
Wisdom — of  the  divine  Logos.  This  world  will  not  pass  away 
until  the  spirit  have  taken  a  complete  impression  of  it. 

The  literature  of  the  irregular  and  lawless,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  form  in  which  Antichristian  iniquity  reaches  its  full  deve- 
lopment, in  order  then  to  work  out  its  own  destruction. 

The  literature  of  rigid  dogmatism  will  seek  to  falsify  and 
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radically  corrupt  history,  natural  science,  doctrines,  and  morality 
(as  the  Talmud  has  already  done),  until  it  have  entirely  deprived 
them  of  all  reality,  in  order,  then,  to  pass  its  last  days  in  union 
with  the  irregular  and  lawless  literature,  and  with  it  be  judged 
and  finally  destroyed. 

When  the  question  is  now  put,  What  can  we  as  Christians 
do,  in  order  to  lessen,  in  any  way,  the  injurious  action  of  litera- 
ture on  society,  and  to  increase  its  beneficial  action  ?  I  answer, 
the  principal  thing  seems  to  me  to  be  this :  We  must  use  our 
best  endeavours  to  destroy  the  false  alliance  between  the  litera- 
ture of  the  irregular  and  that  of  the  noble,  while  we  seek  to  bring 
out  into  the  clearest  possible  light  the  secret  connection  between 
the  literature  of  the  noble  and  that  of  the  holy,  as  well  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  intimate  mutual  relations  between  the  litera* 
ture  of  rigid  dogmatism  and  that  of  the  irregular  and  lawless. 

We  must,  first  of  all,  dissolve  the  false  adulterations  of  free 
evangelical  Christianity  with  dogmatism,  not  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  do  away  with  the  church  Confession  of  Faith,  or  to  change 
them  into  a  confession  of  our  want  of  all  confessional  belief,  but 
so  as  to  assert  the  constant  and  progressive  development  from 
one  creed  to  another,  from  Nice  to  Constantinople,  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  and  from  Chalcedon  to 
Augsburg  ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  would  be  that  we  should 
have  a  state  of  confessional  belief,  and  ground  for  that  belief 
which  would  be  appropriate  to  the  time,  although  perhaps  com- 
prehended in  no  regular  formula.  If  the  old  creeds  were  now 
hanging  over  us  as  strange  laws,  it  would  be  a  proof  that  we 
had  gone  back  or  turned  aside  from  them  ;  for  we  do  not  confess 
a  law  ;  we  confess  what  is  in  our  hearts,  what  is  going  on  within 
our  souls.  We  should  therefore,  with  the  apostle  Paul,  make  a 
distinction  between  false  brethren  and  weak  brethren,  between 
those  who  undermine  the  gospel-foundation  of  faith  and  practice, 
and  those  who  take  offence  at  the  uncompromising  use  or  abuse 
of  Christian  freedom  ;  but  we  can  just  as  little  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  all  the  narrow-mindedness  and  particular  sects 
and  parties  at  the  present  day,  as  for  the  hierarchical  tendencies 
of  the  middle  ages. 

The  principal  question  is,  and  will  remain,  What  is  our  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  literature  of  the  noble  ?  It  is  clear  that 
Christianity  makes  its  way  through  all  Christian  ages,  and 
especially  in  modern  times,  in  two  principal  currents  or  forms  ; 
one  the  humanistic,  which  has  its  chief  organ  in  the  State  ;  the 
other  the  dogmatic,  which  has  its  chief  organ  in  the  Church.  If 
(according  to  the  Alexandrine  fathers)  the  Aoyog  as  (r-Tn^fj^oLr/Kog, 
as  he  that  scattered  seed,  and  sparks  of  divine  fire,  was  the 
foundation  of  the  nobler  direction  of  the  ancient  humanism,  we 
cannot  now  ignore  the  fact  that  he  is  still,  and  more  than  ever, 
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scattering  those  seeds  and  sparks  in  the  Christian  world,  and 
that  he  comes  to  the  hearts  of  men,  not  alone  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  ministry,  in  the  sermon,  or  in  regular  divine  service. 
The  greatest  modesty  and  humility  will  alone  restore  us  perfect 
crag5>3(r/a.  Some  theologians  have  seriously  given  the  advice,  that 
we  should  not  trouble  the  educated  classes  too  much  with  the 
church.  This  is  of  course  absurd.  But  there  is  much  good  sense 
in  the  advice,  that  we  should  attempt  to  gain  over  those  among 
the  educated  classes  who  are  not  church-goers,  first  of  all  from 
the  ethical  side,  and  not  from  the  doctrinal.  We  should  make 
them  understand  that  church  attendance  has  great  significance, 
even  as  a  branch  of  morality  in  a  well-ordered  social  life,  and 
that,  according  to  the  principles  even  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Cicero,  a  man  without  worship  must  consider  himself  as  being, 
in  a  very  important  social  relation,  a  man  without  cultivation 
also.  We  should  also  estimate  the  attachment  of  such  persons 
to  the  church,  not  according  to  its  quantitive,  but  according  to 
its  qualitative  measure.  We  should  consider  what  an  important 
lesson  may  be  learned  from  the  pious  hermit  of  the  middle  ages, 
whose  house-chapel  stood  in  close  and  friendly  connection  with 
the  church  of  the  nearest  village  or  town.  He  exercised  his 
hermit-rights ;  there  were  friends  of  God  in  the  middle  ages 
from  whom  a  Tauler  could  learn  how  to  preach  ;  there  certainly 
are  some  such  also  now  ;  and  if  we  do  not  much  mistake,  many 
ministers  and  theologians  will  have  to  extend  their  view  in  order 
to  comprehend  the  manifold  riches  of  Christ  in  his  church  on 
earth.  The  Christianity  of  orthodox  confession  with  its  holy 
literature  will  be  better  estimated  and  more  esteemed  by  the 
striving  spirits  in  the  world,  when  we  ourselves  learn  to  estimate 
better  what  is  noble  in  worldly  literature.  The  point  in  ques- 
tion is  not  at  all  the  moving  the  fixed  bounds  between  the  holy 
and  the  noble,  between  the  converted  and  the  unconverted. 
Some  are  too  precipitate  in  condemning  the  works  of  modern 
poets,  philosophers,  and  men  of  science,  because  the  specific 
Christianity  of  the  author  is  a  matter  of  doubt ;  others  are  too 
sanguine  and  liberal,  and  are  ready,  from  the  beauty  of  the 
works,  to  proclaim  the  canonicity  of  the  author.  The  true 
boundary  lies  firmly  fixed,  but  it  lies  deep,  and  the  provinces  on 
both  sides  are  full  of  movement.  We  disparage  and  lessen  the 
influence  of  worldly  writings  when  we  make,  a  priori,  unfair 
demands  upon  them.  Thus,  for  example,  pious  writings  do  not 
become  apocryphal  until  the  attempt  has  first  been  made  to 
exalt  them  to  canonical  rank.  By  an  increasing  demand  that 
everything  should  be  canonical,  we  may  make  all  pious  writings, 
except  the  Bible,  become  apocryphal,  even  the  works  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,  not  to  speak  of  worldly  poets.  If  we  examine  the 
manner  in  which  the  present  Christian  world  deports  itself  to- 
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wards  the  literature  of  the  noble,  we  shall  see  from  its  uncertain 
and  varied  conduct,  that  our  Christian  education  has  yet  to  make 
much  progress  until  it  reach  its  main  estate.  There  are  some 
who  say,  that  where  the  kingdom  of  God  ceases,  the  kingdom  of 
the  devil  begins  ;  if  you  are  not  God's,  you  must  be  Satan's.  If 
this  mean,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  alone  can  one  be  said 
to  have  altogether  escaped  from  the  power  of  Satan,  it  is  true  ; 
but  if  it  be  intended  to  invalidate  the  words  of  Christ — "I  have 
other  sheep  which  are  not  of  this  fold" — it  is  a  denial  of  the 
preparing  grace  of  God.  There  are  others  who  imitate  the  logic 
of  the  Khalif  Omar  in  the  well  known  story,  "  If  the  words  of 
these  books  agree  with  our  sacred  writings,  they  are  superjBiuous ; 
if  they  do  not  agree  with  them,  they  are  objectionable  ;  there- 
fore in  any  case  away  with  them  V  A  higher  stand-point  than 
this  is  occupied  by  the  man  who  is  interested  in  the  writings  of 
superior  minds  on  account  of  their  personal  relation  to  Chris- 
tianity. In  Christian  liberty  and  love,  we  may  comment  on 
their  gradual  progress,  on  their  differences  from,  and  approaches 
to,  the  faith  of  the  church  ;  nothing  can  be  more  instructive. 
But  it  is  very  misleading  and  confusing  if  we  attempt  to  judge 
any  of  those  wandering,  striving  spirits  at  some  particular  sta- 
tion in  their  course,  where  they  may  have  cast  a  serpent-skin  ; 
still  more  if  we  estimate  the  value  of  their  writings  according 
to  their  personal  characteristics,  or  it  may  be  even  their  words 
and  tempers.  For  nowhere  is  the  contrast  between  ideal  and 
real  life  more  remarkable  than  in  the  lives  of  such  men.  It  is 
only  in  the  regeneration  of  the  believer  that  the  ideal  becomes 
really  one  with  the  life.  The  visions  of  the  prophet  Jonah 
stood  very  high  above  the  moods  and  dispositions  of  his  human 
weakness.  Balaam  was  a  truly  ambiguous  character,  and  yet 
from  him  we  have  the  most  glorious  blessings  of  the  people  of 
Israel.  If  it  be  said — "  That  is  quite  another  matter ;  '  for  the 
Spirit  of  God  spake  by  his  mouth  ;' "  we  can  answer — "  The 
Spirit  of  God  never  speaks  through  a  man  as  if  he  were  a  mere 
machine ;  there  is  always  in  the  human  instrument  a  certain 
suitability  for  the  reception  of  the  message.  The  Old  Testament 
has  preserved  the  blessings  of  Balaam,  which  are  almost  the  first 
example  of  regular  prophetic  utterance,  just  as  it  has  preserved 
the  short  poem  of  the  Cainite  Lamech,  which  is  the  first  piece 
of  poetry  in  the  Bible.  How  can  we  ignore  the  fact,  that  many 
humanistic  writers  have  brought  the  weight  of  a  remarkable 
truth  of  character  to  strengthen  the  noble  tendencies  of  their 
efforts? 

We  know  how,  in  certain  quarters,  the  worship  of  genius  has 
been  proclaimed,  and  how  much  disposed  our  age  is  to  commence 
this  worship  ;  but  those  who  are  most  enthusiastic  about  men  of 
genius,  are  those  who,  for  the  most  part,  know  neither  how  to 
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estimate  nor  use  them.  The  proof  that  those  humanistic  writ- 
ings are  used  to  good  purpose,  wiJl  lie  in  this,  that  they  serve  to 
enliven,  to  enrich,  and  to  extend  our  views  of  the  world  and  of 
life,  by  making  us  inquire,  by  rousing  us  to  opposition,  by  giving 
us  the  human  analogies  of  divine  words  and  thoughts,  and  by 
assisting  in  the  formation  of  a  Christian  life.  I  must  add  one 
word  about  the  use  of  caution  and  foresight  in  reading  the 
ancient  and  modern  classics  and  humanists.  The  reading  of 
children  must  be  more  carefully  under  the  observation,  and 
subject  to  the  selection  of  their  parents,  than  their  eating  fruit. 
An  awakened  soul,  in  its  first  stage  of  enlightenment,  is  warned 
by  natural  antipathy  against  any  disturbance,  through  worldly 
distraction,  of  the  new  life  that  has  been  formed  in  him.  ^^'e 
protect  young  trees  by  hedges  of  thorn,  but  trees  that  are  older, 
and  growing  up  to  strength,  may  suffer  unspeakably,  may  decay 
and  perish  by  such  confinement.  Yet  even  the  strongest  Chris- 
tian spirit  must  refresh  itself  in  immediate  spiritual  communion 
with  the  Lord  after  the  perusal  of  any  literature  whatever, 
whether  it  be  religious  or  worldly.  In  the  same  proportion  that 
Christianity  judges  worldly  literature  fairly  will  it  come  over  to 
the  side  of  Christianity.  The  nobler  spirits  will  approach  nearer 
the  sanctuary  when  they  are  better  appreciated  and  understood. 
And  the  Christian  spirit  itself  will  manifest  more  abundantly 
its  true  humanistic  strength  ;  and  truly  in  this  respect,  Chris- 
tianity has  more  to  boast  of  than  is  generally  supposed.  If  we 
look  to  poetry,  the  lyric  pieces  are  partly  sacred,  partly  secular ; 
in  epic  poetry,  the  three  great  Christian  poets,  Dante,  Milton, 
Klopstock,  are  still  the  first  and  greatest ;  in  tragedy,  Shake- 
speare has  not  been  surpassed  in  deep  comprehension  of  the 
tragic  ideas  of  guilt  and  retribution.  Calderon  has  not  been 
surpassed  in  brilliancy  of  diction  and  living  action.  And  what 
conquests  has  not  a  decidedly  Christian  cultivation  made  of  late 
years  in  the  province  of  the  novel?*  If  this  Christian  move- 
ment still  progress,  and  men  like  Ritter,  Riickert,  Arndt,  Rouge- 
mont,  Agassiz,  and  many  others  whom  I  could  name,  meet  it 
from  the  side  of  worldly  humanism,  we  may  hope  with  confi- 
dence, that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  Christian  humanism 
and  living  Christian  faith  will  celebrate  their  complete  recon- 
ciliation ;  and  this  is  promised  us  where  it  is  said,  that  the 
church  of  Christ  will  at  last  appear  in  complete  beauty  as  his 
adorned  bride. 

I  now  conclude  with  the  following  theses  : — 

1.  The  confessional  and  humanistic  literature,  or  in  other 


*  The  advantages  of  the  religious  novel  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  question- 
able; indeed,  it  seems  to  us  that,  in  many  things.  Professor  Lange  is  rather 
too  sanguine,  too  confident  in  the  good  tendencies  of  worldly  literature. — TV. 
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words,  the  literature  which  is  predominantly  doctrinal,  and  that 
which  is  predominantly  ethical,  are  comprehended  together  in  - 
the  unity  of  Christianity,  but,  under  the  divine  guidance,  they 
appear  in  an  historical  opposition,  both  in  the  age  before  Christ, 
and  in  the  Christian  period.  In  other  words,  ancient,  as  well  as 
restored  and  modern,  humanism  has  been  designed  as  the  vesti- 
bule of  Christianity,  as  a  sphere  for  its  development,  and  ethical 
bringing  into  form. 

2.  We  can  distinguish  four  fundamental  forms  of  literature, 
inasmuch  as  the  predominantly  confessional  literature  branches 
off  into  a  literature  of  the  holy,  and  a  literature  of  rigid  dogma- 
tism ;  whilst  the  pre-eminently  humanistic  literature  branches 
off  into  a  literature  of  the  humanly  noble,  and  a  literature  of 
the  irregular  and  lawless. 

8.  The  literature  of  enlightened  humanism  passes  into  a  litera- 
ture of  Christian  humanism,  just  as  the  literature  of  the  holy  in 
its  most  matured  production  has  a  certain  humanistic  character; 
nevertheless,  the  two  spheres  are  on  the  whole  to  be  distinguished 
as  the  spheres  of  a  human  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  a  divinely 
accomplished  regeneration  of  the  spirit. 

■i.  The  literature  of  humanism  has  from  the  beginning  ren- 
dered great  services  to  Christianity  in  its  development  and  for- 
mation, and,  on  the  other  hand,  has  received  from  Christianity 
its  principles  and  its  subject  matter  ;  both  are  designed  for  each 
other  as  doctrine  and  morality,  as  the  redemption  and  glorifica- 
tion of  the  world. 

5.  Nevertheless,  the  relation  of  these  two  spheres  of  literature 
is  nob  in  its  normal  condition  ;  on  the  contrary,  false  separations 
and  false  mixtures  have  taken  place  between  the  literature  of 
the  holy,  and  the  literature  of  the  noble  ;  and,  moreover,  false 
alliances  have  been  formed  between  the  literature  of  the  noble, 
and  that  of  the  irregular,  and  also  between  the  literature  of  the 
holy,  and  that  of  rigid  dogmatism. 

6.  Chiefly  in  consequence  of  these  abnormal  relations,  the 
humanistic  literature  of  the  world  has  taken  up  a  wrong  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  Christianity,  and  exercises  a  partially  in- 
jurious influence  upon  the  religious  condition  of  society. 

7.  It  is  a  pressing  obligation  of  Christianity  to  labour  in  time 
towards  a  restoration  of  the  normal  relations.  In  order  to  this 
these  are  necessary : — (a.)  A  more  strict  and  complete  separation, 
on  Protestant  principles,  of  the  literature  of  the  holy  from  the 
literature  of  dogmatism.  (/5.)  A  more  decided  ethical  grappling 
with  the  literature  of  the  irregular,  and  an  unmasking  of  the 
false  humanism  in  its  critical,  sesthetical,  or  philosophical  garb. 
(7.)  An  estimation  of  the  literature  of  the  humanly  noble  con- 
formable to  the  full  import  of  Christianity  and  Holy  Scripture. 
(^.)  A  determined  continuation  of  the  Christian  appropriation 
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of  the  world  in  the  provinces  of  philosophical,  polite,  and  natural 
scientific  literature. 

8.  The  unity  of  the  life  of  faith  and  humanism  in  the  origi- 
nal constitution  of  man,  especially  as  it  has  been  realised  in 
Christ,  and  again  at  the  Reformation,  though  then  in  a  very 
imperfect  manner,  opens  to  us  an  assured  prospect  of  a  perfect 
reconciliation  of  both  spheres  of  literature  in  the  midst  of  the 
Christian  community  ;  which  will,  however,  be  then  opposed  by 
a  final  coalition  of  the  literature  of  the  irregular,  and  of  dogma- 
tism, which  will  end  in  their  destruction. 


Art.  IX. — The  Christian  Element  in  Plato  —  Ackermann 
and  Whewell, 

1.  The  Christian  Element  in  Plato.  By  Dr  C.  Ackermann, 
Archdeacon  at  Jena.  Translated  by  S.  R  Asbury.  Edin- 
burgh :  Clark.     1861. 

2.  The  Platonic  Dialogues  for  English  Readers.  By  Will. 
Whewell,  D.D.     1860. 

Our  object  in  this  article  is  to  advert  to  the  subject  brought 
under  the  notice  of  English  readers  by  this  translation  of  the 
work  of  Ackermann.  There  is  another  work,  however,  now 
issuing  from  the  press,  the  name  and  authorship  of  which  will 
secure  for  it  many  readers.  We  refer  to  "  The  Platonic  Dialogues 
for  English  Readers,''  by  William  Whewell,  D.D.  This  title 
means  a  good  deal  more  than  at  first  reading  is  suggested  by  it. 
The  work  is  not  only  well  written  in  our  vernacular,  which  so 
easily  and  dutifully  adapts  itself  to  the  exact  representation  of 
Greek  thought,  it  is  in  its  whole  plan  "for  English  readers.'* 
Prolix  passages,  of  which,  we  must  confess,  there  are  not  a  few 
even  in  Plato,  are  abridged  out  of  consideration  for  our  impa- 
tiently practical  ways.  The  remarks  offered  on  the  genuineness 
of  the  Dialogues,  while  they  sufficiently  answer  the  leading  ob- 
jections of  the  German  commentators,  do  not  enter  into  minute 
and  finical  criticisms,  but  judge  rather  by  the  whole  production. 
If  this  suspected  dialogue  be  not  Plato's,  whose  is  it  ?  Where 
is  the  rest  of  that  suit  of  armour  of  which  this  detached  piece  all 
but  fits  the  soul  of  philosophy  ?  For,  as  Dr  Whewell  says,  "  it 
seems  a  very  wild  process  to  assume  a  plurality  of  Platos  with- 
out strong  reasons."  Most  will  heartily  join  with  the  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  not  only  as  regards  the  Phaedo,  but 
many  more  vehemently  contested  dialogues  : — "  If  Plato  did  not 
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write  me,  then  were  there  two  Platos.  I  exhibit  all  the  flowers 
of  the  Socratic  discourses,  yet  Panaetius  called  me  spurious. 
He  who  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  denied  the  genuine- 
ness of  me." 

Another  important  principle  of  this  translator  will  peculiarly 
commend  itself  to  English  minds.  This  principle  we  give  in  his 
own  words :  "  In  every  part  my  rule  has  been  to  take  what 
seemed  the  direct  and  natural  import  of  the  dialogue  as  its  true 
meaning.  Some  of  the  commentators  are  in  the  habit  of  extract- 
ing from  Plato  doctrines  obliquely  implied  rather  than  directly 
asserted ;  indeed  they  sometimes  seem  to  ascribe  to  their  Plato 
an  irony  so  profound,  that  it  makes  no  difference,  in  any  special 
case,  whether  he  asserts  a  proposition  or  its  opposite.  I  have 
taken  a  different  course,  and  have  obtained,  as  I  think,  a  more 
consistent  result."  What  Plato  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  his 
disciples  is  incalculable.  The  mistiness,  the  bombast,  which 
have  been  issued  under  the  professed  authority  of  Plato,  are 
notorious.  Some  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  what  all  who  for 
themselves  examine  will  discover,  that  Plato  is  never  bombastic, 
and  rarely  obscure.  For  the  most  part  his  Socrates  utters  what 
the  simplest  may  understand,  and  what  the  wisest  cannot  ex- 
haust. 

A  suspicion  will  arise  in  the  mind  of  every  one  who  intends 
to  spend  any  time  in  the  company  of  Plato,  whether  the  subjects 
discussed  are  really  such  as  deserve  the  attention  of  busy  men. 
What  seemed  of  great  interest  to  lounging,  gossiping  Athenians, 
may  possibly  wear  a  very  different  aspect  to  those  who  have  too 
little  leisure  to  tempt  them  to  be  careless  in  its  outlay.  A  very 
slight  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Plato  reassures  us,  and 
leaves  us  in  the  belief  that  time  spent  in  such  company  cannot 
be  misspent.  It  is  not  only  the  massive  intellect,  the  soaring 
imagination,  the  vivacious  fancy,  the  irreproachable  taste  which 
promise  us  noble  entertainment.  Nor  is  it,  what  is  even  more 
wonderful  than  these,  the  balance  and  harmony  preserved  among 
all  his  powers  by  his  solid  and  clear-eyed  and  healthy  common 
sense.  It  is  his  moral  greatness  which  ensures  that  we  shall 
profit  by  intercourse  with  Plato.  There  is  a  certain  contagion 
in  his  lofty  and  earnest  purpose  which  kindles  and  elevates  the 
soul ;  and  as  we  stand  by  his  side,  can  we  but  desire  to  share 
in  his  loyal  defence  and  service  of  what  is  right  and  good,  and 
to  imitate  his  scorn  and  keen  attack  of  what  is  empty,  base,  or 
wrong  ?  And  that  man  must  be  far  sunk  in  scepticism  indeed, 
who  is  not  abashed  by  the  humble  and  believing  serenity  of  this 
great  thinker,  acknowledging  that  he  knows  nothing,  but  yet 
persuaded  that  there  is  truth,  and  that  he  himself  will  at  length 
reach  it.  Of  this,  we  say,  a  very  slight  acquaintance  will  satisfy; 
a  Uttle  further,  and  we  discover  that  the  questions  discussed  are 
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the  very  questions  we  ourselves  are  daily  required  to  answer. 
How  is  false  knowledge  to  be  distinguished  from  the  true?  And 
what  hope  is  there  that  we  'ihall  be  able  to  pass  from  the  one  to 
the  other  ?  Are  boys  to  receive  a  liberal  or  a  strictly  professional 
education  ?  And  how  may  a  man  become  good  and  wise,  and 
be  sure  of  always  becoming  wiser  and  better  ?  How  may  a  man 
best  employ  himself  in  this  life,  and  what  may  he  expect  when 
this  life  is  done  ?  The  man  who  has  given  such  questions  as 
these  his  serious  consideration  will  surely  be  better  qualified  to 
discharge  his  own  share  of  duty,  and  to  aid  others  with  his 
advice.  We  will  be  none  the  worse,  but  much  the  better,  of 
standing  for  a  little  where  Plato  stood. 

The  resemblances  to  Christian  sentiment  discovered  in  his 
writings,  have  as  frequently  operated  against  as  in  favour  of 
his  influence.  They  are  viewed  by  many  with  jealous  dread,  as 
if  they  were  afraid  that  a  little  more  searching  investigation 
might  discover  that  Christianity  had  been  anticipated,  and  might 
now  be  superseded  by  Platonism.  There  have  been  at  all  times 
impatient  and  headstrong  defenders  of  Christianity,  men  whose 
straightforward  and  direct  opposition  to  all  that  is  not  thoroughly 
Christian  might  be  laudable,  were  it  not  combined  with  a  nar- 
rowness of  view  which  prevents  them  from  seeing  any  significant 
mixture  of  truth  in  an  enemy's  position  ;  men,  impatient  of 
delicate  discrimination,  who  can  only  say  with  Tertulliau,  "  Quid 
simile  philosophus  et  Christianus  ?"  There  is  some  excuse  for 
the  indiscriminate  hostility  of  the  earlier  defenders  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  all  that  savoured  of  heathenism.  Philosophy  had  not 
yet  acknowledged  as  superior  the  simple  "  power  of  God  unto 
salvation.''  She  had  not  yet  recognised  and  confined  herself 
to  her  own  province,  and  left  the  higher  sphere  to  the  un- 
rivalled sway  of  Christianity.  But  it  is  not  as  a  rival  to  our 
religion  that  we  can  now  speak  of  Platonism,  and  it  does  seem  a 
most  unchristian  mode  of  shewing  our  Christianity,  to  sneer  at 
the  efforts  of  those  wise  ancients  who  felt  after  God  if  haply 
they  might  find  him,  and  on  whom  the  day-star  never  rose, 
though  their  eyes,  dim  in  death,  were  still  turned  toward  the 
dawning.  Rather  should  our  own  enjoyment  of  the  day  that 
God  has  made,  lend  tenderness  to  our  admiration  of  those,  who 
spent  their  lives  in  unsuccessful  but  never-flagging  toil  for  that  of 
which  we  are  bom  the  heirs.  But  while  there  have  been  Ter- 
tullians  to  stigmatize  Plato  as  the  "condimentarius  haereticorum/' 
the  seasoning  in  which  every  duller  heretic  might  dip  his  sop, 
there  have  not  been  wanting  a  Justin  professing  that  "  he  de- 
lights in  him  ;"  a  Clement  who  need  profess  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
an  Eusebius  acknowledging  that  he  is  an  exceeding  admirer  of 
the  man,  "who  alone  of  the  heathen,"  as  he  elsewhere  says, 
"  reached  the  vestibule  of  truth,  and  stood  upon  its  threshold." 
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And,  above  all,  there  is  that  perennial  tribute  to  the  worth  of 
Plato,  which  the  warm  acknowledgments  of  the  revered  Augus- 
tine continue  to  draw  from  each  generation  ;  acknowledgments 
which  are  the  more  commanding,  because  they  are  intelligent 
and  discriminating,  made  by  one  who  had  earnestly  sought  for 
truth  and  peace  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  whose  intense  and 
expectant  search  gives  him  some  authority  to  declare  what  can 
and  what  can  not  be  found  in  them.  And  though  it  might  seem 
that  our  own  judgment  in  the  matter  may  be  fully  as  valuable 
as  that  of  one  whose  knowledge  of  Plato  appears  only  to  have 
been  second-hand,  or  which  at  least  may  have  been  drawn  only 
through  the  obscuring  medium  of  commentators,  yet  we  must 
consider,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Augustine  had  advantages  for 
deciding  in  this  matter  which  we  can  never  possess.  He  had 
mainly  this  advantage,  that  he  received  his  impressions  of  Plato 
in  a  mind  as  yet  unimpressed  by  the  truths  of  Scripture.  We 
cannot  but  fill  the  expressions  of  Plato  with  the  significance  the 
same  expressions  would  contain  in  Scripture,  or  at  least  we  have  to 
be  continually  on  our  guard,  lest  the  words  of  Plato  represent  to 
us  notions  of  our  own,  rather  than  introduce  us  to  his  thouti^-ht. 
With  Augustine  there  was  no  danger  of  finding  anything  liker 
Scripture,  than  was  really  in  the  mind  of  Plato,  for  as  yet  he 
was  himself  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  Scripture.  This  advan- 
tage he  was  himself  aware  of,  and  highly  prized,  and,  with  that 
clear  apprehension  of  the  workings  of  his  inner  man,  to  which 
his  firm  persuasion  of  a  special  providence  incited  him,  strikingly 
describes  it.* 

And,  since  it  is  the  same  element  in  Plato,  his  agreement 
with  revealed  truth,  which  has  produced  alike  admiration  and 
aversion,  it  becomes  an  interesting,  and,  as  many  now  believe, 
by  no  means  unimportant  matter,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
this  agreement  exists,  how  it  may  be  accounted  for,  and  what 
is  to  be  made  of  it.  Evidently  very  little  can  be  made  of  any 
agreement  there  may  be,  if  that  agreement  is  to  be  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  of  Plato's  acquaintance  with  the  sacred 
writings.  Unfortunately,  this  primary  question  of  the  sources 
of  Plato's  knowledge  is  involved  in  much  difificulty.  The  fathers, 
Lactantius  excepted,  maintain  that  he  profited  by  the  Jewish 
Scriptures.  TertuUian,  indeed,  in  his  summary  way,  dismisses 
the  question  with  a  "  Quis  Poetarum,  quis  Sophistarum,  qui 


*  Si  primo  Sanctis  tuis  literis  informatus  essem,  et  in  earum  familiaritate 
obdulcuisses  mihi,  et  postea  in  ilia  voluniina  incidissem,  si  in  adfectu,  qiiem 
salubrem  imbiberam,  perstitissem,  putarem  etiam  ex  illis  libvis  eum  posse  concipi, 
si  eos  solos  quisquam  didicisset."  Had  his  judicious  remark  been  duly  pondered, 
some  would  have  been  saved  from  endeavouring  to  add  to  the  wisdom  and  re- 
pute of  Plato,  at  the  expense  of  their  own,  by  finding  truths  in  Plato  that  Plato 
longed  to  find. 
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non  oinnino  de  prophetarum  fonte  potaverit?"  But,  wild 
though  it  may  seem  in  the  eyes  of  the  perfervid  African  to 
split  upon  such  a  question,  the  ponderous  learnmg  of  Witsius, 
Gale,  Huet,  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  Spencer,  and  L'Enfant,  is  ranged 
in  almost  equal  masses  on  either  side.  The  question  is  indeed 
lost  in  almost  hopeless  obscurity,  an  obscurity  which  the  per- 
severing research  and  wakeful  criticisim  of  modem  scholars  have 
done  very  little  to  penetrate.  Some  pass  the  subject  with  a 
sigh,  while  some  blame  others  for  not  having  already  solved 
what  they  themselves  can  find  no  solution  of  The  first  thought 
that  occurs  to  an  inquirer  is,  Would  Plato  not  have  acknowledged 
his  obligation  were  he  indebted  to  what  must  have  so  materially 
modified  his  system  as  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ?  Might  we  not 
expect  some  more  definite  refersnce  to  such  valuable  sources  of 
information,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  one  or  two  somewhat 
doubtful  hints  of  his  reverence  for  eastern  lore  ?  This  silence 
on  his  part  is,  however,  possibly  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  cir- 
cumstances, both  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  man.  As  a  philo- 
sopher, his  position  precluded  the  necessity,  and  even  the  possi- 
bility, of  acknowledging  his  particular  debts  ;  of  definitely  stating 
to  whom  he  owed  this  stimulus,  and  to  whom  that  idea.  For, 
in  fact,  while  he  stood  indebted  to  all  who  had  preceded  him, 
this  debt  was  not  of  such  a  nature  as  made  it  very  easy  for  him 
or  very  desirable  to  his  creditors  tha  the  should  acknowledge  it. 
His  philosophy  was  the  result,  only  because  it  was  to  a  large 
extent  a  refutation  of  preceding  philosophies.  No  man  can  be 
less  easily  separated  from  his  time  than  Plato,  and  yet  to  no 
man  less  than  to  him  can  we  apply  Cicero's  detraction  of  Regulus, 
"  Laus  non  est  hominis  sed  temporum."  Influenced  by  his  age, 
it  is  needless  to  say  he  was  ;  others  suggested  to  him  thoughts 
which  now  appear,  and  very  justly  appear,  as  his  own  ;  possibly 
even  lines  of  argument  may  be  ascribed  to  him  of  which  he  saw 
the  first  indication  in  the  reasonings  of  another.  There  was 
nothing  of  worth  in  the  investigations  of  preceding  thinkers 
which  Plato  had  not  made  his  own,  not  by  disguising  it  and 
presenting  it  in  a  new  shape,  but  by  himself  independently  re- 
thinking it  out,  and  giving  to  it  its  proper  connection  with  other 
thoughts,  till  out  of  the  whole  mass  there  rose  in  his  own  mind 
a  new  and  very  different  system.  And  was  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  analyse  this  system,  and  pointing  to  each  portion  to 
tell  us,  "  This  struck  me  while  listening  in  wonder  to  the  first 
words  I  heard  from  the  lipsof  Socrates?"  "  This  again  rose  in  my 
mind  as  Archytas  explained  to  me  the  lofty  philosophy  of 
Pythagoras.""  "  Just  before  reaching  this  thought,  the  strong 
wing  of  Parmenides  flagged  ;"  and  ''  this,  (shall  I  tell  you  ?)  this 
is  the  contradictory  of  a  proposition  of  Hippias  ;  so  you  will  not 
wonder  I  should  here  have  hit  upon  the  truth."     In  truth,  such 
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a  process  were  impossible,  the  parts  are  inextricably  interwoven, 
the  whole  mass  is  fused  in  his  mind  and  presented  really  original. 
Also  as  a  man,  the  position  of  Plato  forbade  an  open  and  con- 
stant reference  to  his  authorities,  if  these  authorities  happened 
to  be  Jewish.  He  had  the  fate  of  an  innovator  written  legibly 
enough  in  the  blood  of  Socrates  ;  and  though  the  suggestions  of 
timidity  seem  to  have  found  as  cold  a  welcome  with  Plato  as 
with  his  uncompromising  master,  yet  it  was  desirable,  both  for 
himself  and  for  the  cause  to  which  he  was  devoted,  that  some 
discretion  should  be  mingled  with  his  valour.  To  excite  the  sus- 
picion and  rouse  the  easily  awakened  jealousy  of  the  Athenians, 
would  by  no  means  facilitate  the  introduction  of  new  ideas,  but 
would  almost  infallibly  secure  the  silencing  of  their  purveyor. 

But  while  the  supposition  that  Plato  was  directly  indebted 
to  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  or  indebted  at  the  furthest  to  some 
more  ancient  Greek  translation  than  any  which  now  exists,  is 
not  contradicted  by  the  fact  of  his  own  reticence  on  the  subject, 
the  question  still  remains,  what  positive  support,  or  what  neces- 
sity exists  for  such  a  supposition.  Now,  of  positive  support  there 
is  actually  none  ;  the  one  ascertained  fact  regarding  the  matter 
being,  that  Plato  spent  some  years  in  Egypt,  And  why  assume 
any  more  direct  intercourse  of  Plato  with  revelation  than  is 
implied  in  this  fact  ?  For  it  would  be  running  scepticism  into 
credulity  to  doubt,  that  while  prosecuting  researches  in  that  land 
of  hoary  and  mysterious  lore,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
fragments  of  Hebrew  tradition  that  floated  in  that  region.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  he  went  to  Egypt  with  expectations  of  find- 
ing a  theology  surpassing  every  other ;  but  neither  do  we  sup- 
pose that  of  set  purpose  he  forbore  to  inquire  into  a  religion 
that  was  known  to  be  so  peculiar  as  that  of  the  Hebrews.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  he  had  a  rabbi  to  instruct  him  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  exclusive  people  ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  believe 
that  the  most  philosophic  spirit  of  ancient  or  modem  times  felt 
no  interest  in  the  hints  which  any  Hebrew  stranger  might  have 
given.  That  these  hints  were  many,  or  to  ordinary  minds  very 
significant,  we  can  scarcely  believe  ;  for  the  example  of  Herodo- 
tus warns  us  not  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  information 
received  through  the  medium  of  Egyptian  priests.  But  what 
might  be  insignificant  to  most  would  mean  a  great  deal  to  Plato, 
and  a  hint  or  two  received  from  an  Egyptian,  or  rather  from  a, 
sojourning  Jew,  may  have,  and  probably  did  preserve  Plato 
from  some  errors,  and  sow  in  his  fertile  mind  the  seeds  of  truth.* 

*  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  this  question  further  will  find  abundant  material 
for  so  doing  in  Brucker's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  iii.  p.  332 ;  also  vol.  i.  p. 
635;  also  in  J.  M.  Langii  Dissertatio  de  Genealogiis,  to  be  found  in  the. 
Thesaurus  Theologico-Philologicus,  appended  to  the  Critici  Sacri.  In  the 
Egyptiaca  of  Witsius  there  is  also  some  information  on  the  same  topic. 
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But  of  any  actual  transference  of  doctrines  from  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Jews  to  the  system  of  Plato  we  find  no  trace. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  admirers  of  Plato  would  almost  have 
undertaken  to  draw  up  out  of  his  writings  a  confession  which  a 
Westminster  divine  might  have  signed.  There  was  a  time  when 
such  a  sentence  as  the  following  could  be  penned  by  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  day,  and  received  with  applause  by 
others: — "This,  I  say,  our  Christian  Platonist  supposes  to  be 
much  more  wonderful,  that  this  so  great  and  abstruse  a  mystery, 
of  three  eternal  hypostases  in  the  Ceity,  should  thus  by  Pagan 
philosophers,  so  long  before  Christianity,  have  been  asserted  as 
the  principal  and  original  of  the  whole  world ;  it  being  more, 
indeed,  than  was  acknowledged  by  the  Nicene  fathers  them- 
selves/' *  As  Mosheim  remarks  on  this  passage,  "  Many,  I  fear, 
will  consider  this  as  a  great  injustice  done  to  the  Nicene  fathers.'' 
Brucker  marvels  that  any  one  of  the  poorest  philosophical  per- 
ception could  see  the  Trinity  in  the  Platonic  philosophy.  And 
what  is  true  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  true  also  of  the 
essential  doctrines  of  revelation ;  they  do  not  appear  as  trans- 
plants in  the  writings  of  Plato.  In  fact  it  is  not  in  certain 
points  that  the  argument  of  Christianity  with  Platonism  appears 
so  striking  as  in  the  consent  of  the  two  systems  as  systems  ;  a 
consent  that  might  have  been  derived  from  the  New  Testament 
had  Plato  lived  to  be  enlightened  by  it,  but  which  could  never 
have  been  attained  from  the  Mosaic  books. 

And  this  brings  us  to  mention  with  approval  the  work  by 
Ackermann,  on  the  Christian  element  in  Plato.  The  chief  merit 
of  this  investigator  is,  that  he  has  not  been  satisfied  with  quoting 
from  the  republic  a  few  passages  reminding  us  of  the  Christian 
kingdom  of  heaven,  or  one  or  two  expressions  from  the  Phaedo 
or  the  Apology  which  coincide  with  the  utterance  of  Christian 
hope,  but  has  compared  the  characteristics  of  Plato,  the  essence 
of  his  system,  with  Christianity.  Or  to  use  his  own  terminology, 
he  has  not  merely  viewed  the  subject  empirically,  but  has  also 
developed  it  genetically.  Proceeding  with  scientific  calmness, 
he  does  not  shew  us  a  collection  of  passages  such  as  we  might 
not  notice  to  be  out  of  place  if  we  found  them  in  our  Bibles,  and 
at  once  demand  that  we  should  proclaim  Plato  a  Christian  ;  he 
goes  a  little  deeper  and  searches  for  the  cause  of  this  resem- 
blance, the  principle  in  Plato's  system  and  way  of  thinking 
which  secures  and  predicts  the  continual  occurrence  of  such 
passages.  To  do  him  justice,  let  him  explain  ^himself.  He 
says  (p.  QQ) — 

"  We  should  err  if  we  thought  that  the  asserted  Christianity  of 
Plato  is  or  can  be  proved  by  such  passages.    They  really  prove^nothing 

*  Cudworth. 
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but  the  highest  probability  that  the  Christian  element  in  Plato's 
philosophy  will  actually  be  found  on  closer  examination ;  they  are 
not  the  fruits  of  the  examination^  itself,  but  only  a  la3^er  cropping 
out  into  the  daylight,  which  incites  us  to  scraping  and  digging,  by 
giving  reason  to  the  supposition,  that  if  we  follow  its  lead,  we  shall 
meet  with  a  rich  bed  of  ore." 

And,  however  we  may  refuse  to  admit  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  arrives,  we  cannot  but  approve  of  his  method.  His 
merit  is,  that  he  has  handled  the  subject  with  scientific  accuracy, 
and  yet  in  so  lively  a  manner  that  any  one  may  read  it ;  and 
whoever  reads  it  will  read  it  with  interest.  It  is  a  final  book, 
not  because  his  conclusions  are  unassailable,  but  because  the 
subject  is  treated  so  fully,  and  yet  so  lucidly,  that  few  will  read 
it  without  coming  to  some  conclusion  for  themselves.  And 
praise  is  due  to  the  translator  for  preserving  the  interesting  and 
easy  style  of  his  author,  and  giving  us  really  an  English  book, 
and  not  a  hybrid,  as  hard  to  understand  as  the  original  German. 
We  are  glad,  too,  to  find  prefixed  to  the  work  a  corrective  of  its 
main  error,  extracted  from  the  Lectures  on  Ancient  Philosophy, 
by  W.  Archer  Butler.  We  regret  to  find  that  this  is  needful, 
for  in  every  point  but  the  one  this  extract  is  designed  to  correct, 
Ackermann  is  thoroughly  satisfactory.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
the  most  important  point  in  the  book,  and  while  it  is  easy  for 
the  reader  to  correct  the  author's  error,  the  beauty,  complete- 
ness, and  usefulness  of  the  work  are  marred.  And  it  is  with 
considerable  regret  we  part  company  with  a  guide  who  has  so 
intelligently  pointed  the  way ;  the  more  so  as  we  leave  him 
because  he  stops  before  reaching  the  truth,  which  is  as  important 
for  his  own  welfare  as  for  the  complete  exhibition  of  the  subject 
he  treats.  The  truth  he  ignores  is  one  essential  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  relative  position  of  heathen  and  Christian,  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the  world.  It  is 
inexpressibly  disappointing  to  reach  the  end  of  a  chapter  en- 
titled "  Definition  of  the  Christian  Element,"  without  finding 
any  allusion  to  this  cardinal  truth  of  Christianity  ;  the  more  so, 
as  that  same  chapter  opens  with  a  singularly  powerful  and  elo- 
quent description  of  the  misery  and  sinfulness  of  human  life, 
and  goes  on  to  eliminate  all  professed  saviours,  shewing  w^herein 
art,  morality,  and  all  else  but  Christ,  fail  to  save.  But  in  what 
is  Christ  better  qualified  than  all  else  that  tries  to  save  from  sin  ? 
How  is  it  that  he  succeeds  where  all  others  fail  ?  What,  in  short, 
is  the  Christian  element?  "The  Christian  Element,''  says 
Ackermann,  "is  that  which  has  power  to  save."  But  what, 
according  to  him,  is  this  saving  power  ?  It  is  "  the  historical 
life- form,  whose  kernel,  contents  and  soul,  is  the  life  of  Christ." 
And  how  does  this  operate  ?  Ackermann  continues  to  speak 
clearly,  even  when  wrong.    He  tells  us  that  what  the  life  of  Christ 
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is  it  also  produces  (p.  21 5).  Tie  himself  lives  a  life  free  from 
sin,  different  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  he  does  this  by  his 
uninterrupted  connection  with  God,  by  his  continued  subjection 
to  him.  Then  this  life  attracts  admirers,  friends,  at  first  a  little 
company,  but  gradually  increasing  ;  each  receiving  and  giving, 
"  roused  and  filled  by  the  Lord,  each  rouses  others,  and  com- 
municates to  them  the  fulness  of  his  inner  life."  We  under- 
stand this  because  it  is  a  most  important  part  of  what  we  our- 
selves believe.  But  what  is  it  that  begins  this  sanctifying  love 
to  Christ  ?  "  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us,''  says  the 
apostle  ;  and  why  ?  "  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for 
all,  then  were  all  dead :  and  that  he  died  for  all,  that  they 
which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto 
him  which  died  for  them  and  rose  again."  It  is  useless  to  be 
repeating  that  men  will  admire  to  imitation  the  life  of  Christ, 
a  life  wholly  unlike  their  own,  and  grievously  hard  to  imitate. 
Men  do  not  do  so.  This  is  no  gospel  to  preach  to  such  a  world 
as  Ackermann  himself  represents  this  to  be.  It  does  not  take 
hold.  The  truth  asserts  itself  in  fact ;  men  cleave  to  Christ 
because  he  has  redeemed  them  from  the  lowest  hell — from  the 
curse  of  the  law. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  business  to  enter  upon  this  point  at 
large,  but  only  to  shew  how  it  affects  Ackermann's  estimate  of 
Plato.  And,  as  might  be  expected,  it  operates  in  bringing 
Christianity  and  Platonism  very  near  each  other.  Leave  out  of 
account  the  defective  view  of  sin,  and  of  God's  justice,  and  of 
the  relation  betwixt  these  two,  which  Plato  shared  with  all  other 
heathen,  and  you  leave  out  of  account  one  of  the  principal  ele- 
ments which  keeps  revealed  religion  distinct  from  natural  reli- 
gion. We  are  not  surprised,  then,  to  find  Ackermann  speaking 
of  Plato's  Christianity  in  terms  which  want  that  precise  accuracy 
which  would  have  made  his  book  unexceptionable,  and  a  still 
more  valuable  contribution  to  our  literature  than  it  is.  He  tells 
us  that  Platonism  resembles  Christianity  in  the  earnest  sadness 
with  which  it  views  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  in  the  view  of  sin, 
that  it  is  done  against  God,  but  he  does  not  tell  us,  though  he 
enumerates  the  "non-Christian  and  un-Christian  elements  of 
Plato,"  that  Christianity  considers  sin  with  respect  to  an  inflexi- 
ble law.  And  so  in  other  [^instances  it  is  easy  to  mark  the 
taint  of  this  central  blemish.  But  of  course  Ackermann  very 
clearly  maintains  the  essential  difference  between  Platonism  and 
Christianity.  The  one  does  not  possess  that  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  other — the  saving  power  of  the  work  and  person 
of  Christ.  For  though  he  does  not  consider  that  person  a  sacri- 
fice, nor  that  work  atoning  (in  the  ordinary  sense  we  attach  to 
these  words),  he  does  see  that  salvation  from  sin  is  only  attain- 
able through  Jesus  Christ.     He  is  far  indeed  from  bringing 
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Platonism  into  anything  at  all  approaching  a  rivalry  with 
Christianity ;  for  though  he  is  not  accurate  in  his  statement  of 
the  mode  in  which  Christianity  achieves  salvation,  he  is  very 
well  aware  that  it  can  never  be  done  by  Platonism.  We  may 
therefore  cover  his  error,  and  yet  teach  all  that  he  teaches,  by  stat- 
ing the  matter  thus: — That  Platonism  resembles  Christianity  in 
its  pervading  and  poignant  sense  of  man's  need  of  salvation  from 
sin,  and  also  in  its  belief  that  salvation  may  be  attained  ;  that 
it  differs  from  Christianity  in  this,  that  it  does  not  know  the 
Saviour  actually  provided.  "  The  essence  of  Christianity  con- 
sists in  saving  power  ;  that  of  Platonism  in  saving  purpose. 
In  Christianity,  therefore,  salvation  is  present  in  deed  and  reality ; 
in  Platonism,  only  in  thought,  and  as  the  end  of  its  striving." 

There  is  only  one  passage  in  which  a  higher  position  than  the 
true  is  assigned  to  Plato,  which  seems  to  call  for  remark.  At 
page  250  it  is  said  that  "  he  felt  in  his  soul  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  history."  At  first  sight  this  seems  to  indicate  that 
Plato  had  passed  from  the  heathen  contriving  of  salvation,  to 
the  Jewish  expecting  of  salvation  from  God.  Now  while  nothing 
is  more  striking  in  Plato  than  his  belief  that  God  is  on  the  side 
of  all  who  strive  against  sin,  and  that  man  is  made  not  to  be  as 
now  the  slave  of  sin,  but  to  be  fit  for  communion  with  God,  and 
that  this  purpose  of  man's  being  will  be  effected ;  yet  he  ex- 
pected that  this  would  be  accomplished,  not  by  the  coming  of  a 
future  deliverer,  but  by  his  philosophy.  To  anticipate  the  com- 
ing of  a  deliverer  from  sin  is  what  no  power  of  speculation  could 
reach,  nor  what  any  depth  of  ftiith  could  lead  a  man  to,  so 
that  possibly  all  that  Ackermann  intends  by  this  rather  doubt- 
ful-sounding clause  is,  that  Plato  believed  that  God  would 
at  length  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  manifest  in  history,  in  out- 
ward acts  and  effects,  that  righteousness,  and  not  sin,  is  the  life 
designed  for  man.  Here,  indeed,  God's  prerogative  of  revealing 
himself  asserts  its  unrivalled  sovereignity  ;  no  power  of  specula- 
tion can  absolutely  predict  historical  truth,  but  when  the  mani- 
festation of  God  has  become  historical,  the  poorest  intellect  can 
apprehend  it.  The  faith  of  Plato  needed  the  promise  of  God 
to  withdraw  him  from  scheming  and  working  his  own  salvation, 
and  to  point  his  hopes  to  a  coming  Saviour.  He  can  never  step 
over  the  line  made  by  God's  word  of  promise,  which  separated 
Jew  from  Gentile.  "  The  Jews  yearned  and  knew  what  they 
yearned  for,  the  nations  yearned  and  knew  not  for  what ;''  or, 
as  Augustine  has  it  (Conf.  vii.  20),  "  The  heathen  saw  whither 
they  were  to  go,  but  saw  not  the  way.'"  In  no  writings  more 
steadily  than  in  those  of  Plato,  is  there  held  before  us  the  view 
of  man's  ultimate  destiny  and  the  vast  capability  of  his  nature  ; 
but  it  is  simply  impossible  for  Plato,  and  therefore  for  any  other 
to  whom  the  word  of  God  has  not  been  spoken,  to  know  hovj 
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this  destiny  is  to  be  achieved,  and  this  capability  developed. 
And  it  is  the  contrast  between  his  firm  persuasion  that  God  has 
not  made  all  men  in  vain,  and  the  plaintive  wavering  of  his  tone 
when  he  speaks  of  the  mode  by  which  the  purpose  of  God  is  to 
be  accomplished,  which  invests  his  writings  with  so  melancholy 
an  interest,  and  begets  pity  for  the  philosopher  as  well  as  admi- 
ration of  the  philosophy.  He  knew  that  without  a  divine 
revelation,  certain  knowledge  on  the  most  important  points 
could  not  be  attained  (Phaedo,  85,  d.),  and  while  in  lack  of  that 
revelation,  he  pressed  the  duty  of  persevering  investigation — he 
yet  looked  forward  to  death  as  the  solemn  but  desirable  entrance 
into  the  light  of  the  presence  of  *'  the  good  God.''  It  was  this 
same  conviction,  that  the  darkness  of  this  life  was  exceptional, 
that  ignorance  of  God  and  all  the  results  of  such  ignorance  was 
not  the  right,  the  moral  condition  of  man ;  it  was  this  which 
prompted  him  to  believe  in  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  that  he 
might  have  the  consolation  of  believing  that  if  light  was  not  to 
be  enjoyed  in  this  present  life,  it  shone  everywhere  besides,  that 
this  state  was  but  a  parenthesis  of  obscurity,  a  short  Arctic  night 
which  one  strange  revolution  had  brought  him  into,  and  which 
another  would  speedily  deliver  him  from.  As  Culverwell  with 
his  usual  beauty  expresses  it,  "  You  may  see  Socrates  in  the 
twilight  lamenting  his  obscure  and  benighted  condition,  and 
telling  you  that  his  lamp  will  shew  him  nothing  but  his  own 
darkness.  You  may  see  Plato  sitting  down  by  the  water  of 
Lethe,  and  weeping  because  he  could  not  remember  his  former 
notions/'  The  words  which  are  scarcely  allowable  to  one  on 
whom  the  Sun  of  righteousness  has  shed  his  beams  find  an  ex- 
cusable mouthpiece  in  Plato — 

"  Behold  we  know  not  anything ; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last — far  off— at  last,  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring." 

We  are  not,  then,  to  suppose  that  the  resemblance  between 
Platonism  and  Christianity  consists  merely  of  a  larger  number 
of  those  justly  conceived  and  well  expressed  maxims  regarding 
human  life,  which  may  be  found  sprinkled  among  the  classical 
writers  of  antiquity.  It  is  in  the  principles,  and  particularly  in 
the  purpose,  of  Plato's  philosophy  that  the  resemblance  is  found. 
It  was  a  system  of  moral  discipline,  having  for  its  object  the 
redemption  of  man  from  the  slavery  of  the  false  and  the  vicious, 
or  (to  use  his  own  Scripture-like  expression),  the  loosing  of  his 
bonds,  and  the  turning  him  from  shadows  and  from  a  nocturnal 
kind  of  day,  to  the  truth  and  the  light.  It  was  a  system  which 
taught  men  to  seek  for  a  higher,  more  enduring,  more  real  satis- 
faction of  the  wants  and  longings  of  their  natures,  than  anything 
which  was  not  God  could  give.     Ackermann  says — 
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"  Tbe  Phaedrus,  Gorgias,  and  Protagoras  make  their  appearance, 
like  steady  workmen  provided  with  the  necessary  apparatus  to  de- 
molish the  apparitions  of  the  Sophists,  to  clear  the  ground  and  dig 
the  foundations  ;  the  Phaedrus  allows  us  at  the  same  time  to  cast  a 
glance,  though  but  a  fleeting  one,  at  the  beautiful  draught  of  the 
whole ;  in  the  Thesetetus,  Parmenides,  and  Sophist,  rise  the  firm 
buttresses  and  arches ;  the  Cratylus  provides  for  the  acoustic  rela- 
tions ;  by  the  Philebus  and  Banquet  the  inner  spaces  are  properly 
divided  and  ornamented ;  the  Phaedo  arranges  the  sacrificial  ser- 
vices ;  the  Republic  collects  the  community  into  the  sanctuary ;  in 
the  Timseus  and  Critias  the  whole  rises  finished  and  concluded 
heavenwards, — and  not  till  then  does  the  beholder  perceive  the  true 
meaning  and  idea  of  the  whole,  and  see  that  it  is,  and  is  intended 
to  be,  nothing  but  a  copy  in  miniature  of  the  great  edifice  of  the 
universe." 

Now,  if  Christianity  be  so  exactly  what  the  mind  of  Plato 
would  have  accepted  as  the  true  religion,  that  already  some  of 
its  fundamentals  were  anticipated  by  the  inventive  necessities 
of  his  own  spirit,  then  this  is  strong  evidence  that  Christianity 
is  the  religion  fit  for  man.  This  certainly  ought  to  be  some 
evidence  in  its  favour  to  those  with  whom  Plato  is  as  yet  more 
than  Christ.  This  "high  priest  of  reason"  has  in  fact  become 
to  many  who  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  reason  the  first  Chris- 
tian Apologist,  and  led  them  to  recognise  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as 
Him  who  can  alone  satisfy,  and  has  satisfied,  "  the  bafiSed  aspira- 
tions of  four  thousand  years  of  suffering  men/' 


X. — The  Oxford  Essayists — their  Relation  to  Christianity 
and  to  Sti^auss  and  Baur. 

Essays  and  Reviews.     The  Fifth  Edition.     London :   Long- 
man and  Green.     1861. 

These  Essays  and  Reviews  have  done  more  than  any  book  which 
has  appeared  since  the  publication  of  Strauss's  "  Life  of  Jesus/' 
now  twenty-five  years  ago,  to  startle  and  alarm  the  Christian 
public,  at  least  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Though  they  disclose  nothing  new  to  those  who  had  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  commentaries  of  Professor 
Jowett  and  the  writings  of  Professor  Powell,  and  are  scarcely 
even  so  bold,  the  uneasy  impression  has  been  deeper,  partly 
from  the  fact,  that  the  volume  is  the  manifesto  or  declaration 
of  a  body  of  men  who,  like  the  French  Encyclopedists,  have 
come  to  act  in  concert,  partly  because  they  mainly  mould  and 
direct  the  formation  of  opinion  in  Oxford.  In  that  light  they 
present  themselves  as  a  portentous  phenomenon  to  the  English 
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mind,  which  is  powerfully  moved  only  when  some  concrete  fact 
of  this  nature  awakens  general  attention.  But  there  is  nothing 
new  or  unknown  to  us  in  the  whole  phenomenon. 

Our  design  in  noticing  these  essays  so  long  after  the  date  of 
their  first  publication,  though  they  have  gone  through  five 
editions  in  the  space  of  less  than  a  year,  is  not  so  much  to  bring 
out  the  details  of  their  negative  theology  as  to  call  attention  to 
the  system  which  leavens  them.  It  is  not  enough  to  call  them, 
as  many  are  content  to  do,  by  well-merited  hard  names.  Their 
true  position  to  Christianity,  and  to  the  philosophy  of  the  day, 
must  be  ascertained.  The  reviews  and  notes  of  warning  which 
have  appeared  on  every  side  ;  the  protests  of  clergymen,  and  the 
still  more  authoritative  condemnation  pronouuced  upon  them 
by  the  Bench  of  Bishops  and  by  the  two  Houses  of  Convoca- 
tion, which  have  given  so  far  a  reassuring  impression  to  the 
public  mind,  leave  this  point  nearly  untouched.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at.  The  school  is  not  English.  Beyond  the  ex- 
pressive style  which  some  of  the  writers  wield  with  equal  beauty 
and  felicity,  these  essays  have  nothing  English  in  thought  or  in 
theology.  They  bring  before  us  the  destructive  theology  of 
Germany,  and  the  Hegelian  philosophy  on  which  the  former 
rests.  They  are  not  a  mere  resemblance,  but  a  reproduction  of 
Baur  and  Strauss,  as  far  at  least  as  England  was  thought  cap- 
able of  receiving  their  conclusions.  Every  essay  in  the  volume 
is  more  or  less  tainted  with  the  school  of  Tubingen,  which  may 
be  called  the  Medusa  head  that  threatens  to  turn  Oxford  into 
stone.  And  the  essays,  it  must  be  farther  added,  are  composed 
with  a  keenness  which  argues  the  resolute  effort  which  the  writers 
have  used  to  put  out  the  light. 

The  publication  of  such  a  volume — at  once  the  manifesto  of 
a  party  and  a  challenge  to  British  theologians — evinces  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  boldness.  Still  more,  perhaps,  it  indicates  a 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  authors  that  these  opinions  have 
taken  root,  and  may  count  upon  support.  If  they  wished  to 
startle  English  Christianity,  they  have  succeeded.  If  they 
wished  to  accomplish  more,  they  have  grievously  miscalculated 
both  in  what  they  say  and  in  what  they  leave  unsaid.  They 
have  withheld  greatly  more  than  they  have  uttered,  and  which, 
it  now  appears,  must  needs  be  uttered  in  England.  With  all 
their  apparent  decision  and  frankness  in  avowing  their  negative 
positions,  they  know  also  how  to  act  upon  the  principle  of 
reserve  ;  and  either  they  or  their  adherents  must,  by  logical 
necessity,  become  more  open  and  explicit.  This  will  follow  as 
a  matter  of  course ;  and,  indeed,  no  system  is  ever  overcome 
and  broken  till  it  has  uttered  all  its  mind.  Positions  so  sweep- 
ing, however  much  they  may  be  limited  by  their  first  pro- 
pounders,  must  needs  be  carried  out  to  their  legitimate  con- 
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sequences,  and  to  all  the  applications  of  which  they  are  capable. 
But  these  writers  prudently  stop  short  of  this. 

The  essays,  taken  by  themselves,  are  very  far  from  being  for- 
midable. They  are  of  no  other  consequence  than  as  they  serve 
to  indicate  the  sore  and  ulcerated  condition  of  the  English  mind. 
They  are  not  the  cause,  but  the  consequence,  of  a  serious  malady, 
— a  tendency  of  thought  directly  negative  in  its  character,  and 
so  much  opposed  not  merely  to  the  form,  but  to  the  very  essence 
of  revelation,  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  come,  in  any  sense,  within 
the  category  of  the  Christian.  Nor  have  we  here  simply  a  taste 
perverted,  such  as  not  unfrequently  has  occurred  in  the  history  of 
the  church,  when  classical  enthusiasm,  or  humanism,  has  been 
made  a  substitute  for  Christianity.  There  is  a  system  under- 
lying it,  with  which  England  must  enter  into  earnest  conflict. 
The  battle  is  transferred  to  this  country,  after  being  nearly 
fought  out  in  Germany.  And  on  the  ground  of  our  common 
Christianity,  we  deeply  sympathise  with  any  church  summoned 
to  meet  and  overcome  error  of  such  a  nature  as  this  within  her 
pale. 

In  the  fifth  edition  of  the  essays  lying  before  us,  the  writers 
continue  to  say  that  they  hold  themselves  "responsible  for  their 
respective  essays  only.''  This  limited  liability  is  conceivable 
before  they  were  fully  aware  of  what  the  publication  contained, 
and  before  they  were  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  public  sentiment. 
But  now  it  is  out  of  date.  By  what  peculiar  ethics  they  can  arrive 
at  this  conclusion  we  know  not,  when  they  neither  submit  any- 
thing to  the  public  in  their  defence,  nor  explain,  as  they  at  once 
might,  their  individual  relation  to  the  whole.  They  are  kept 
as  a  spectacle  before  the  public,  which  is  in  a  state  of  inflamma- 
tion against  them,  just  on  account  of  their  common  connection 
with  a  volume  absolutely  destructive  and  negative  in  its  cha- 
racter ;  and  can  they  expect  to  urge  a  plea  of  limited  liability 
when  they  refuse  to  explain  themselves?  Just  as  strange  is 
another  statement  in  the  preface  :  "  They  have  written,''  they 
add,  "  in  entire  independence  of  each  other,  without  concert  or 
co-operation," — meaning,  probably,  that  the  articles,  after  their 
preparation,  were  not  submitted  to  revision  by  the  others,  or  to 
comparison  in  common.  But  that  the  work,  as  a  whole,  was 
begun  and  carried  on  in  concert,  and  that  the  writers  had  come 
to  understand  each  other  as  to  the  negative  mode  of  treatment 
to  be  adopted,  is  all  too  plain  to  every  reader  who  but  considers 
how  every  part  is  made  to  bear  upon  a  given  point. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  bring  into  one  view  the  system 
on  which  these  essays  are  constructed  ;  for  with  all  their  nega- 
tive character,  they  have  a  system  of  their  own,  more  repulsive, 
as  well  as  more  mivschievous,  than  almost  any  other  that  could 
be  named.     Without  anticipating  the  result  of  our  examination. 
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we  may  state  that  the  reader  who  has  made  himself  acquainted 
with  btrauss's  *'  Glaubenslehre/'  or  with  Baur's  "  Paulus/'  and 
his  Critical  Discussions  on  the  Gospels,  finds  himself  in  the 
same  atmosphere,  recognises  the  same  thoughts  and  ideas,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  very  same  words  done  into  English.  It  is 
our  duty  as  reviewers  to  state  this  fact.  They  have  transfused 
not  so  much  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  the  language  of  which 
they  can  scarcely  articulate,  as  the  more  theological  modifica- 
tions of  it  in  the  works  of  Strauss  and  Baur,  into  their  minds 
and  hearts.  This  is  their  only  Scripture,  in  which,  however, 
they  have  an  implicit  faith. 

If  we  were  to  give  a  description  of  their  characteristic  peculi- 
arity, it  may  be  called  the  theory  of  development  or  progress 
outside  the  pale  of  Christianity,  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  union 
to  Christ ;  the  grand  ultimate  object  beyond  whom,  and  apart 
fi'om  whom,  there  is  neither  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctifica- 
tion,  or  redemption.  These  writers,  though  in  cautious  language, 
indicate,  not  obscurely,  that  they  not  only  have  a  quarrel  with 
many  single  doctrines,  but  think  apostolic  Christianity  neither 
an  ideal  to  be  reproduced,  nor  a  standard  to  which  the  present 
can  be  conformed.  They  are  so  far  from  being  on  any  terms 
with  Christianity  that  they  regard  it  as  already  an  antiquated 
thing.  Their  esoteric  doctrine,  disclosed  so  far  as  is  deemed 
safe,  plainly  is  that  Christianity  is  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  an 
outlived  conception,  and  that  an  age  is  dawning  which  shall 
stand  related  to  it  just  as  Christianity  stands  related  to  Greece. 
Theirs  is  a  Christianity  without  Christ,  an  idea  with  no  corres- 
ponding reality,  a  spectre  without  a  body  or  substance,  and  they 
surrender  their  minds  without  hesitation  to  a  negation  fraught 
with  consequences  which  it  is  fearful  to  contemplate. 

Partly  to  select  the  chief  man,  partly  not  to  travel  over  too 
wide  a  space,  we  could  have  wished  to  single  out  Professor  Jowett 
for  more  particular  remark ;  and  we  hope  in  some  measure  to 
overtake  this  our  first  intention,  while  noticing,  as  we  must  do, 
the  general  character  of  the  whole  volume,  and  the  system  that 
imderlies  it.  We  regret  to  see  a  mind  so  highly  gifted  and  ac- 
complished lost  to  all  sound  theology,  and  wedded  to  the  hollow 
spiritualism  of  the  Pantheistic  school.  He  is  beyond  doubt  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  party  and  its  true  exponent.  This  will  be 
evident  at  once,  from  an  analysis  of  his  essay  and  of  his  other 
publications.  He  knows  better  than  any  of  them  how  to  exer- 
cise a  cool  self-control  in  the  statement  of  his  sentiments,  to 
proceed  with  caution,  and  above  all,  to  hide  under  the  guise 
of  grand  and  imposing  phraseology  derived  from  Scripture  but 
denuded  of  significance,  the  idealised  nihilism  which  he  con- 
tinues to  call  by  the  name  of  Christianity.  The  others,  having 
neither  his  balanced  phrase  nor  tact,  express  themselves  more 
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fcluntly,  a  Baden  Powell  with  the  audacity  of  Strauss,  and  Mr 
Wilson  with  the  flippancy  of  a  Bruno  Bauer.  Professor  Jowett 
knows  better  to  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  and  break 
it  to  the  sense.  His  essay  illustrates  his  commentary,  and  his 
commentary  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  essay.  To 
understand  either  we  must  take  both  together. 

The  first  essay  of  the  seven  of  which  the  volume  consists  is 
by  Dr  Temple,  the  successor  of  Dr  Arnold  at  Rugby.  This 
essay  on  *'  The  Education  of  the  World''  occasionally  uses  Chris- 
tian language  amid  the  liberal  concessions  which  it  makes  to 
the  negative  theology.  But  the  simple  fact  that  any  one  with 
a  spark  of  reverence  for  the  personal  Christ  could  permit  him- 
self to  contribute  an  essay  to  such  a  series  is  inexplicable,  and 
at  all  events  may  recall  to  any  Christian  the  solemn  reproof  of 
the  Hebrew  seer  to  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xix.  2).  The  second 
essay,  by  Dr  Williams  of  Lampeter,  is  a  reproduction  of  "  Bun- 
sen's  Biblical  Researches."  By  means  of  Bunsen,  behind  whose 
sentiments,  as  a  mask,  he  shelters  himself  from  observation,  while 
in  reality  he  goes  further  than  Bunsen,  he  insinuates  destructive 
theology  with  a  petulance  and  keenness  to  be  explained  only  by 
his  own  mental  unrest.  The  third  essay,  by  the  late  Professor 
Baden  Powell,  on  "  The  Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity," 
is  an  unsparing  polemic  against  miracles,  which  are  disowned  in 
every  sense,  as  at  variance  with  the  first  principles  of  the  laws  of 
matter.  The  principle  here  laid  down — that  of  blind  undirected 
law — not  only  proves  fatal  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and 
to  all  the  facts  of  a  supernatural  kind  on  which  Christianity 
rests,  but  excludes  the  miracle  of  creation  itself;  and,  indeed,  in 
another  paper  of  his,  the  writer  affirms  this  last  extreme.*  To 
the  writer  of  this  essay,  who  has  already  appeared  before  another 
tribunal,  our  references  will  be  fewer  than  to  the  surviving 
authors.  The  fourth  essay,  by  Mr  Wilson,  entitled  *'  the  Na- 
tional Church,"  advocates  the  theory  of  "  multitudinism"  as 
opposed  to  ''individualism."  "Anational  church,"  says  he,  "need 
not,  historically  speaking,  be  Christian  ;  nor,  if  it  be  Christian, 
need  it  be  tied  down  to  particular  forms  which  have  been  prevalent 
at  certain  times  in  Christendom."  The  fifth  essay,  by  Mr  Goodwin, 
"On  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony,"  that  fertile  field  for  modern  cavil, 
treats  it  as  a  hopeless  effort  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  and  science,  remarking  that  it  is 
*'  the  speculation  of  a  Hebrew  Des  Cartes  or  Newton."  The  sixth 
essay,  by  Mr  Mark  Pattison,  "  On  the  Tendencies  of  Religious 
Thought  in  England,  ]  688-1 750,"  is  more  historical  than  the 
others.  He  brings  out  the  disrepute  into  which  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  apologetics  has  fallen  at  Oxford.     This  essay,  though  not 

*  See  Kitto's  Cyclopedia — article,  *'  Creation." 
V 
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so  offensive  in  its  tone,  and  every  way  more  English  than  the- 
others,  yet  leaves  an  impression  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  basis 
on  which  revelation  rests ;  insinuating  that  the  old  apologetics 
in  which  our  literature  is  so  rich,  and  which  constitute  one  of 
the  glories  of  our  country,  are  out  of  date,  and  no  more  adequate 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  present  day.  Of  course,  if  the  Bible 
be  what  this  volume  labours  to  prove  it  is,  no  apologetics  can 
suffice  to  vindicate  it  from  well-grounded  objection  both  as  to 
its  form  and  its  substance.  The  last  essay  of  the  volume  is  by 
Professor  Jowett, ''  On  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture."  Though 
no  relief  to  the  wide  waste  of  negative  theology  which  meets 
and  fatigues  the  eye  on  all  sides,  and  though  written  apparently 
with  no  other  purpose  than  to  shew  the  uncertain  and  formless 
character  of  all  theological  opinion,  this  essay  is  welcome,  as  it 
enables  us  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  the  relation  which  the 
writers  occupy  to  Scripture.  The  principle  of  the  historical  in 
interpretation,  united  to  the  grammatical,  usually  termed  the 
grammatico-historical  method,  which  deals  with  something  his- 
torically given,  and  to  be  investigated  in  an  historical  way,  is  of 
course  diametrically  opposed  to  the  idealised  system  to  which 
Professor  Jowett  is  wedded  ;  and  this  elaborate  essay  is  penned 
with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  explode  the  now  universally  adopted 
principle  of  grammatico-historical  interpretation.  If  we  should 
describe  the  scope  of  this  essay,  we  could  only  say,  that  under- 
lying Scripture  he  iinds  nothing  but  conceptions,  thoughts,  ideas. 
If  this  is  the  whole  redeeming  element,  without  any  objective 
reality,  ^\ithout  a  Christ  on  which  the  weary  heart  reposes  and 
finds  rest,  it  must  suggest  itself  to  every  mind  so  principled  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble,  except  for  philological  and  aesthetic 
purposes,  to  spend  time  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  docu- 
ment, notwithstanding  its  claim  to  be  a  revelation. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  volume,  which  we  have  been  at 
pains  to  give  with  the  utmost  exactness,  suffices  to  shew  that 
there  is  nothing  here  essentially  Christian,  but  the  reverse ;  that 
it  is  the  religion  of  nature  or  naturalism,  contradistinguished 
from  that  which  is  spiritual ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  somewhat 
chaotic  state.  We  may  say  of  it,  what  Coleridge  so  profoundly 
says  of  Socinianism,  that  "it  is  not  a  religion,  but  a  theory."* 


*  •*  That  Socinianism  is  not  a  religion,  but  a  theory,  and  that,  too,  a  very 
pernicious,  or  a  very  unsatisfactory  theory.  Pernicious — for  it  excludes  all  our 
deep  and  awful  ideas  of  the  perfect  holiness  of  God,  his  justice,  and  his  mercy, 
and  thereby  makes  the  voice  of  conscience  a  delusion,  as  having  no  correspondent 
in  the  character  of  the  legislator ;  regarding  God  as  merely  a  good-natured 
pleasure-giver,  so  happiness  be  produced,  indiiferent  as  to  the  means.  Unsatis- 
factory— lor  it  promises  forgiveness  without  any  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
incompatibility  of  this  with  the  justice  of  God;  in  no  way  explains  the  fallen 
condition  of  man,  nor  offers  any  means  for  his  regeneration.     'If  you  will  be 
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Put  it  is  necessary  to  exhibit  still  more  precisely  the  system  to 
which  the  writers  do  homage  ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  materials  together  with  all  fidelity,  not  indeed 
to  build  up  a  system  for  them  by  any  artificial  subjective  con- 
struction of  our  own,  but  by  placing  it  in  review  in  a  natural 
objective  way  by  adducing  their  own  words.  We  have  in  this 
case  simply  to  give  an  exposition  of  what  exists,  without  having 
any  occasion  to  trace  genetically  the  successive  steps  through 
which  these  teachers  passed,  either  in  unlearning  the  English 
scheme  of  thought,  or  in  imbibing  a  German  one. 

The  relation  of  the  essayists  to  that  which  is  distinctively  Chris- 
tian, when  fully  seen  in  their  own  statements,  decides  upon  the 
attitude  which  they  must  needs  assume  to  the  inspired  records. 
It  is  their  confirmed  opposition  to  the  substance  of  Christianity 
that  directs  men  for  the  most  part  to  oppose  the  Scriptures.  It 
holds  good,  as  a  general  rule,  that  naturalism,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  absence  of  the  truly  Christian,  finds  its  expression  or  formula 
in  Rationalism ;  and  that  this  is  the  fatal  law  of  gravitation,  with- 
in the  force  of  which  minds  of  every  complexion  come,  whenever 
they  deny,  or  fail  to  apprehend,  that  Christianity  is  an  economy 
adapted  to  fallen  nature,  the  remedy  of  a  disease.  In  our 
analysis  of  these  essays  we  shall  separate  these  two.  When 
we  know  the  relation  which  they  occupy  to  Christ  AND  His 
REDEMPTION,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  see  the  position  they  must 
needs  take  up  toward  revelation,  miracles,  and  prophecy. 

Two  lines  of  attack  confront  us  in  this  volume:  one  directed 
against  the  peculiar  doctrines  or  substance  of  Christianity,  and 
another  against  the  documents,  which  are  reduced  to  the  level 
of  common  authorship.  But  all  experience  attests  that,  though 
these  two  things  may  be  and  ought  to  be  accurately  distin- 
guished in  idea,  they  cannot  long  be  separated  in  fact ;  that 
the  substance  of  revelation  and  the  records,  taken  together, 
constitute  the  self-manifestation  of  the  personal  Redeemer;  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  an  inner  experience  of  the  redeeming  power 
Christianity  furnishes  to  every  mind  a  facility  for  appreciating, 
at  their  proper  value,  the  documents  of  Christianity ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  hostility  to  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
system  necessitates  and  explains  their  opposition  to  the  records. 

Of  all  their  objectionable  positions,  by  far  the  worst  is  the 


good,  you  will  be  happy,'  it  says;  that  may  be,  but  my  will  is  weak :  I  sink  in 
the  struggle. 

"  That  Socianism  never  did  and  never  can  subsist  as  a  general  religion.  For, 
1,  It  neither  s<a?es  the  disease^  on  account  of  which  the  human  being  hungers 
for  revelation,  nor  prepares  any  remedy  in  general,  nor  ministers  any  hope  to 
the  individual.  2,  In  order  to  make  itself  endurable  on  Scriptural  grounds,  it 
must  so  weaken  the  texts  and  authority  of  Scripture,  as  to  leave  in  Scripture  no 
binding  ground  of  proof  of  anything."     Coleridge  Notes  Theological,  p.  369. 
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ideology  which  they  openly  have  avowed  on  all  sides.  This  is 
a  principle  which  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen.  We  wish 
to  use  no  epithet  which  can  be  considered  invidious.  But  we 
owe  it  to  truth  to  state  that  this  principle,  passed  over  by  most 
readers  of  the  essays  without  comment,  or  with  but  a  dim  con- 
ception of  its  import,  is  fraught  with  worse  evils  than  all  the 
negative  positions  in  the  volume  put  together,  and  is  far  worse 
than  the  repudiation  of  single  doctrines  of  Christianity.  This 
ideology  is  open  war  against  Christianity  itself  But  before 
delineating  the  use  here  made  of  it,  it  is  proper  to  survey  how 
they  stand  related  to  what  has  always  been  acknowledged  as 
most  surely  believed  in  the  Christian  church.  In  delineating  a 
system  of  opinions,  the  most  natural  and  the  now  commonly 
adopted  mode  is  to  arrange  the  views  under  the  ordinary  rubrics 
or  divisions  of  systematic  theology ;  and  we  do  the  essayists  no 
injustice  if  we  adopt  this  course,  commonly  pursued  in  church 
history,  adducing  their  own  words. 

Their  doctrine  of  God,  merging  as  it  does  the  distinction 
between  the  Creator  and  creature,  is  essentially  Pantheistic. 
Thus  Dr  Williams,  speaking  of  Jesus,  says  (p.  80),  "  in  him  he 
finds,  brought  to  perfection,  that  religious  idea  which  is  the 
thought  of  the  Eternal."  Professor  Jowett,  in  like  manner, 
says  ("  Paul's  Epistles,''  voL  ii.  p.  503),  "  Nature  we  know  to 
be  a  mere  abstraction,  by  which  we  really  mean,  in  the  language 
of  the  idealist  philosophy,  the  projection  of  the  will  of  God  into 
time  and  space.''  Again  {I.  c),  "  In  our  whole  spiritual  nature 
we  are  one  with  the  divine  Being.  As  the  soul  is  hidden 
within  the  body,  so  is  this  inner  life  hidden  within  the  frame 
and  actions  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of 
God  not  to  exclude  finite  beings  and  absorb  the  world  in  him- 
self." This  is  the  well-known  thought  of  the  Pantheistic  philo- 
sopher, viz.,  that  God  is  the  absolute  idea,  and  that  the  Infinite 
and  finite  are  identical, — which  necessarily  carries  with  it  a 
denial  of  the  personality  of  God,  and  substitutes  thought  for 
faith.  But  if  he  is  without  personality,  whereby  he  stands 
apart  from  his  creatures,  though  heart  to  heart  with  them,  it 
follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  is  no  foundation  for  any 
intercourse  in  faith  and  love,  reverence  and  holy  obedience. 
We  do  not  say  that  they  draw  these  consequences,  for  we  do 
not  burden  them  with  consequences,  and  many  escape  these  by 
a  happy  inconsistency.     But  the  consequence  is  certain. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  subverted  in  these  essays. 
Thus  Professor  Jowett  says  (p.  354)  that  Paul  does  not  speak 
of  Christ  "as  equal  to  the  Father,  or  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father."  And  with  respect  to  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  bids  us  consider  '*  the  extraordinary  and  unreasonable 
importance  attached  to  single  words,  sometimes  of  doubtful 
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meaning,"  in  reference  to  various  other  points,  adding,  under 
this  head  (pp.  858  and  360),  "  the  words  are  mysterious  (John 
xiv.  26,  xvi.  15),  and  seem  to  come  out  of  the  depths  of  a  divibe 
consciousness ;  they  have  sometimes,  however,  received  a  moi  e 
exact  meaning  than  they  could  truly  bear ;  what  is  spoken  in 
a  figure  is  construed  with  the  severity  of  a  logical  statement, 
while  passages  of  a  contrary  nature  are  overlooked  or  set  aside." 
We  do  not  adduce  the  expressions  used  in  reference  to  the 
Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creed,  because  they  may  be  held  to 
apply  to  their  form  rather  than  to  their  substance.  But  Dr 
WilHams  says,  "  The  divine  consciousness  or  wisdom,  consub- 
stantial  with  the  eternal  will,  becoming  personal  in  the  Son  of 
Man,  is  the  express  image  of  the  Father."  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  the  great  security  against  the  bottomless  abyss  of  Pan- 
theism, is  plainly  repudiated  in  these  essays.  Professor  Jowett's 
exegesis,  as  controlled  by  his  system,  denies  the  plain  meaning 
of  Rom.  ix.  5,  i.  4  ;  Gal.  iv.  4  ;*  and,  along  with  his  coadjutors, 
he  not  only  denies  the  objective  truth  of  salvation  based  upon 
the  Trinity,  but  implicates  the  Deity  with  the  world  in  such  a 
way  as  to  put  to  hazard  the  divine  perfection. 

The  Essayists  have  NO  true  doctrine  of  sin,  nay,  no  doctrine 
of  sin  at  all  to  direct  their  theology,  and  to  impose  a  check  upon 
the  wayward  theories  of  transcendental  speculation.  No  Pan- 
theistic system  setting  aside  the  distinction  between  the  creature 
and  Creator,  as  this  volume  does,  can,  from  its  very  nature,  en- 
dure the  doctrine  of  sin :  and  Scripture  preserves  us  from  this 
abyss  by  its  explicit  assertion  of  sin  as  the  postulate  of  all  true 
theology,  and  the  presupposition  of  Christianity,  On  the  en- 
trance of  sin  Dr  Williams  thus  writes  (p.  88) :  "  The  fall  of 
Adam  represents  with  him  ideally  the  circumscription  of  our 
spirits  in  limits  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  practically  the  selfish 
nature  with  which  we  fall  from  the  likeness  of  God  which  should 
be  fulfilled  in  man."'  Professor  Jowett  repudiates  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin  (p.  361)  as  founded  on  "  a  figurative  expression," 
and  announces  that  we  must  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  ad- 
mit (p.  349)  "  that  mankind  spread  not  from  one  but  from  many 
centres  over  the  globe."  Mr  Wilson  again  asserts  respecting  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  (p.  1 54),  "  that  our  traditions  cannot 
herein  fairly  declare  to  us  the  words  and  inferences  from  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  if,  on  examination,  it  should  turn  out  that  they  have, 
we  must  say,  that  the  authors  of  the  Scriptural  books  have,  in 
those  matters,  represented  to  us  their  own  inadequate  corrup- 
tions, and  not  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  of  God."  As  to  sin  in  its 
proper  nature,  the  writers  have  not  in  these  essays  formulated 
their  views  ;  either  because  they  were  not  led  to  the  subject,  or 

*  See  his  commentary  on  these  texts. 
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because  they  were  swayed  by  considerations  of  policy  and  pru- 
dence to  abstain  from  it.  But  what  the  essays  do  not  contain, 
Professor  Jowett  supplies  in  his  commentary.  "  Sin,"  says  he 
(vol.  ii.  p.  429),  *4s  not  simply  evil,  but  intermediate  between  evil 
and  good,  implies  always  the  presence  of  God  within,  light  re- 
vealing darkness,  life  in  the  corruption  of  death  ;  it  is  the  soul 
reflecting  upon  itself  in  the  moment  of  commission  of  sin."  And 
again,  (p.  431)  :  "  The  language  of  St  Paul  implies  all  sin  to  be 
the  knowledge  of  sin,"  which  is  illustrated  by  Socrates'  declara- 
tion that  all  virtue  is  knowledge.  And  again,  "  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  we  may  express  the  whole  in  a  sort  of  formula.  Sin 
=the  consciousness  of  sin=:the  law/'* 

On  the  subject  of  Christ's  person  the  Essayists,  though  ex- 
pressing themselves  with  all  caution,  plainly  enough  betray  that 
they  do  not  limit  the  incarnation  to  a  historic  individual,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  Professor  Jowett  (p.  386)  makes  him  the  teacher 
of  a  lesson.  Dr  Williams  not  obscurely  gives  it  to  be  under- 
stood, notwithstanding  his  caution,  that  the  incarnation  is  equally 
shared  by  all  who  dwell  in  holiness  and  love  (p.  82)  ;  "  though 
the  true  substance  of  deity  took  body  in  the  Son  of  man,  they 
who  know  the  divine  substance  to  be  spirit,  will  conceive  of  such 
embodiment  of  the  eternal  mind  very  differently  from  those  who 
abstract  all  divine  attributes,  such  as  consciousness,  forethought, 
and  love,  and  then  imagine  a  material  residuuni,  on  which 
they  confer  the  holiest  name.  The  divine  attributes  are  con- 
substantial  with  the  divine  essence.  He  who  abides  in  love, 
abides  in  God  and  God  in  him.""  By  making  the  incarnation 
universal  they  nullify  it,  and  ignore  the  fact  that  Christianity 
rests  on  the  person  of  its  founder.  They  thus  dispense  with  a 
mediatorial  religion  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Instead 
of  a  mediator,  they  will  have  an  idea.  The  old  foundation  on 
which  the  church  has  stood  from  the  beginning  is  to  be  removed 
in  order  to  give  place  to  another,  to  the  idea  instead  of  Jesus 
incarnate,  crucified,  risen,  and  exalted,  the  sole  fountain  of  life 
to  the  church  through  all  centuries. 


*  In  all  this  Professor  Jowett  only  reproduces  the  words  of  his  master  Baur. 
This  statement,  and  the  formula  in  which  it  is  couched,  will  be  recognised  in  the 
subjoined  pantheistic  phraseolop:y  of  Baur,  (Paulus,  p.  536) :  "Die  antwort  auf 
diese  Frage,  liegt  in  der  unlaiigbaren  Wahrheit,  dass  die  Siinde,  was  sie  ist, 
wesentlich  nur  durch  das  Bewusstseyn  von  ihr  ist.  Wo  kein  Bewusstseyn  der 
Siinde  ist,  ist  anch  keine  Siinde.  Das  Bewusstseyn  der  Siinde  aber  giebt  nur 
das  Gesetz."  We  may  here  state  that  Professor  Jowett's  commentary  is  an  Eng- 
lish reproduction  of  Baur,  in  whom  he  has  implicit  faith,  while  he  has  none  in 
God's  word.  He  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Baur,  along  with  a  number  of 
other  writers,  with  whom  he  has  little  in  common.  He  should  have  stated  what 
he  compels  us  to  state  for  him,  that  he  has  transfused  Baur  into  his  thinking 
and  phraseology,  and  that  he  has  scarcely  any  thing  for  which  he  is  not  indebted 
to  him  and  to  the  writers  of  that  school,  as  parallel  columns  could  prove. 
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It  is  necessary,  before  we  proceed  further,  to  define  the  rela- 
tion which  the  essayists  occupy  to  another  party,  known  to  be 
erratic  on  many  doctrinal  points — the  Broad  church  section  of 
the  Church  of  England.  They  are  not  the  same.  They  are 
not  to  be  confounded,  as  has  been  done  by  not  a  few  who  have 
animadverted  on  the  new  phenomenon.  This  party  still  main- 
tains its  connection  with  the  personal  Christ,  and  does  not  cut 
itself  off  from  the  stream  of  divine  life  flowing  from  him. 
Though  not  free  from  very  dangerous  and  serious  errors  on  many 
doctrines,  they  have  not  totally  forfeited  what  is  essential  to 
Christianity  :  and  this  distinction  it  is  always  necessary  to  keep 
in  mind  in  canvassing  the  peculiarities  of  any  ecclesiastical 
phenomenon  or  party.  If  we  can  easily  draw  the  line  between 
the  Tubingen  school  and  champions  such  as  Neander  and  Ull- 
man,  who  have  withstood  them  on  ground  essentially  Christian, 
though  by  no  means  free  from  error,  we  can,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, draw  a  line  between  the  essayists  and  an  Arnold,  a  Hare, 
and  even  a  Maurice,  notwithstanding  the  negative  attitude  which 
the  latter  assume  to  various  points  which  we  must  vindicate  as 
precious  truth.  The  great  dividing  point  is  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  all  depends  on  the  consideration  whether  the  progress  they 
aim  at  is  in  the  sphere  of  union  to  him  or  apart  from  him.     Is  it 

iv  X^iaru  i/va/,  or  "Xjui^ic  duTOU  ? 

Wherever  Christ  is  considered  as  a  present  fountain  of  life, 
this  avows  that  Christianity  is  something  altogether  different 
from  the  influence  of  a  mere  class  of  ideas,  motives,  or  philo- 
sophical speculations.  But  where  no  new  element  is  thought 
to  be  introduced  into  fallen  humanity,  and  nature  is  left  merely 
to  be  wrought  upon  by  an  idea,  then  it  in  no  way  differs  from 
any  of  the  systems  of  thought  with  which  men's  minds  have 
been  occupied,  sometimes  noble,  at  other  times  stale  and  flat  in 
the  conception.  If  nothing  but  an  idea,  whether  it  be  true  and 
noble,  or  the  reverse,  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  human  mind,  it 
is  soon  found  that,  however  flattered  with  representations  of  its 
nobility  and  power,  it  is  not  raised  from  its  degradation.  And 
that  which  alone  enabled  Christianity  to  achieve  what  human 
speculation  fails  to  bring  about,  is  that  it  is  A  LIFE  and  not 
an  idea,  truth,  or  opinion.  In  all  systems  that  are  of  the  earth 
earthvj  we  have  mere  ideas,  whereas  the  essence  of  Christianity 
is  that  the  second  man,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  a  quickening 
spirit. 

This  is  the  distinction,  which  it  is  but  justice  to  point  out,  as 
actually  existing  between  the  adherents  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Broad  church  tendency  of  thought  and  the  principles  of  the 
essayists.  With  the  former,  Christianity  is  still  redemption  in 
Christ ;  with  the  other,  it  is  thought,  idea.  Where  Christianity 
is  so  viewed,  and  life  is  sought  in  the  Son  of  God  come  in  the 
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flesh,  the  centre  round  which  theology  still  revolves,  even  when 
lamentable  errors  and  mistakes  occur  in  doctrine,  is  communion 
with  the  Redeemer,  or  the  fellowship  of  his  life — a  truth  of 
which  we  may  say  that  it  has  force  to  breathe  a  new  tone  into 
theology.  Along  with  this  view  of  Christ's  person  as  the  life 
and  light  of  men,  there  has  existed,  in  the  party  in  question, 
a  desire  to  have  all  its  progress  in  union  with  Christ,  and  not 
beyond  him.  If  they  have  no  distinct  appreciation  of  the  spe- 
cially meritorious  ground  of  our  acceptance  with  the  moral 
Governor  of  all,  certain  it  is  that  great  prominence  has  often 
been  given  by  writers  of  this  class  to  truths  and  doctrines  that 
stand  connected  with  the  person  of  Christ  as  the  source  of 
spiritual  life  and  influence.  The  centre  round  which  their 
thinking  and  theology  move  is  still  the  personal  Redeemer. 
This,  even  with  the  accompaniment  of  errors  and  the  enfeebling 
laxity  of  view  on  many  things,  still  maintains  their  connection 
with  Christ  and  the  essentially  Christian,  though  some  of  them 
have  caressed  and  fondled  doubts  and  negations  till  their  posi- 
tion is  critical  in  the  extreme.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  essayists  towards  the  gospel  is  that  of  men  who 
regard  the  previous  Christianity,  which  has  ever  from  the  first 
rested  on  the  person  of  Christ,  as  a  thing  that  must  pass  away 
as  effete  and  worn  out,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  system  more 
idealised.  They  wish  to  have  the  idea  disengaged  and  set  free 
from  the  person  of  Christ  altogether.  And  what  is  this  idea? 
They  have  not  yet  candidly  avowed  it.  But  no  one  who  can 
trace  their  affinities  with  the  German  school,  and  who  has 
naturalised  himself  among  those  negative  trains  of  thought, 
and  those  sceptical  leaders  of  opinion  whom  thajr  reproduce  in 
English,  can  have  any  doubt  what  it  is.  It  is  the  Pantheistic 
idea  that  the  God- man  is  not  Jesus  alone,  but  man  as  well,  even 
the  whole  human  race. 

Beyond  all  question  this  is  their  goal,  and  the  principle  that 
shines  out  in  every  line  of  these  essays ;  and  there  it  is  that 
they  shew^  themselves  diametrically  opposed  to  all  the  true  and 
vital  Christianity  that  ever  has  existed.  Christianity — it  is 
Christ,  and  all  that  it  achieves  is  covered  by  his  person,  and  is 
coincident  with  his  person  ;  never  transcending  him,  nor  moving 
in  an  orbit  outside  of  union  to  him.*  Unlike  the  idealist  philo- 
sophy, or  human  speculation  of  any  kind,  Christianity  is  so  in- 
separably connected  with  the  person  of  its  founder,  that  it  has  no 
existence  apart  from  him,  and  finds  in  him  through  all  centuries 
a  present  ever  corresponding  to  its  past. 

Why  do  these  essayists  not  speak  out  boldly  on  this  point, 
when  they  know  that  the  person  of  Christ  is,  in  the  opinion  of 

*  The  pauliue  phrase  iv  ypicrOJ  is  the  antithesis  of  this  speculation. 
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every  church  and  of  every  one  who  calls  himself  a  disciple  of 
Christ,  the  deep  and  firm  foundation  of  the  whole  ?  Their  re- 
lation to  the  personal  Redeemer  may  be  truly  enough  inferred, 
and  is  not  doubtful  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  writings  that 
have  emanated  from  theTiibingen  School,  but  cannot  be  directly 
learned  from  themselves.  Various  considerations,  and  particu- 
larly the  fate  of  Strauss  in  Germany,  and  of  Newman  in  this 
country,  who,  by  speaking  out  on  this  point,  found  it  necessary 
to  break  with  Christianity,  seem  to  restrain  the  essayists  from 
explaining  themselves  at  large  on  Christ's  person.  Of  this 
ominous  silence,  the  public  have  right  and  reason  to  complain. 
Where  is  the  manly  feeling  that  permits  itself  to  deal  out  hol- 
low negations  without  advancing  positive  statements  and  ex- 
plaining themselves  at  large  on  what  is  universally  recognised 
to  be  the  centre-point  of  Christianity?  On  the  decision  of 
this  point  all  depends :  and  the  country  whose  attention  they 
have  challenged,  and  whose  faith  they  seek  to  revolutionise,  are 
entitled  to  require  open  and  unambiguous  statement.  To  say 
nothing  of  candour  and  argumentative  justice  to  those  who  are 
prepared  to  meet  them  in  an  open  arena,  how  does  this  reticence 
consist  with  the  love  of  truth  on  which  they  plume  themselves, 
or  with  the  boldness  of  avowal  for  which  they  take  credit  ?  The 
country  is  warranted  to  demand  that  the  outline  of  this  new 
Christianity  shall  be  completed,  that  its  advocates  shall  carry 
it  out  to  its  just  consequences,  that  they  shall  speak  out  without 
reserve,  and  no  more  palter  in  a  double  sense. 

As  to  the  WORK  OF  Christ,  it  follows  from  the  positions 
already  adduced,  that  anything  like  an  atonement  is  precluded. 
On  the  subject  of  Christ's  propitiation,  Dr  Williams  says  (p.  8 1): 
"  Propitiation  would  be  the  recovery  of  that  peace  which  cannot 
be  while  sin  divides  us  from  God."  The  fully  developed  views 
of  the  school  on  the  atonement,  will  be  found  set  forth  at  large 
in  Professor  Jowett's  elaborate  essay  on  this  subject,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  commentary.  After  caricaturing  the 
evangelical  view,  and  raising  a  cloud  of  learned  dust,  according 
to  his  manner,  and  adducing  a  great  accumulation  of  opinions 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  throw  all  loose,  and  to  represent 
all  as  uncertain,  he  reduces  it  in  substance  to  the  idea,  insinuat- 
ing, just  as  the  Hegelians  do  respecting  it,  that  it  is  the  idea ; 
"  We  know  nothing  of  the  objective  act  on  God's  part,  by  which 
he  reconciled  the  world  to  himself,  the  very  description  of  it  as 
an  act  being  only  a  figure  of  speech ;  and  we  seem  to  know 
that  we  never  can  know  anything."  (See  his  Commentary,  voL 
ii.  p.  482). 

As  to  FAITH,  again,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  having  left  no 
objective  fact  to  be  appropriated,  and  nothing  in  place  of  a 
mediatorial  religion  but  the  mere  Pantheistic  idea,  they  could 
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have  no  place  for  faith.  Thus  Professor  Jowett  says  (Com.  vol, 
ii.  454-)  :  "To  him  (Paul)  grace  and  faith  and  the  spirit  are  not 
parts  of  a  doctrinal  system,  but  different  expressions  of  the  same 
truth.  'Beginning  in  the  spirit'  is  another  way  of  saying, 
*  Being  justified  by  faith/  He  uses  them  indiscriminately,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  could  have  laid  any  stress 
on  distinctions  between  them."'  He  thus  reduces  it  to  the 
"more  general  truth  of  spiritual  religion."*  On  the  whole 
subject  of  justification  by  faith,  these  writers  express  themselves 
with  keenness  ;  Dr  Williams  repudiates  "  the  fiction  of  merit  by 
transfer,"  (p.  80)  ;  Professor  Jowett  declares  that  "  God  cannot 
be  angry  with  any,"  and  that  "  God  sees  not  man  in  Christ  other 
than  he  truly  is"  (Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  465).  Of  course,  as  they 
allow  not  a  mediatorial  religion,  the  office  of  faith  is  overthrown. 
We  come  now,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the  core  of  this  entire 
system,  and  its  central  thought — their  ideology.  •  The  preceding 
points  are  negations.  This  may  be  called  a  po.sitive  principle, 
to  which  they  have  been  conducted  by  the  speculations  of  an 
arrogant  philosophy.  Put  in  place  of  the  previous  Christianity, 
and  substituted  for  the  foundation  on  which  the  church  of  all 
confessions  has  stood  from  the  beginning  till  now,  this  ideology 
limits  attention  to  the  idea,  and  in  the  same  proportion  with- 
draws itself  from  a  personal  Christ.  It  will  have  the  hollow  idea 
•without  any  underlying  reality,  nay,  does  not  hesitate  to  avow, 
that  it  cannot  exhaust  itself  in  a  single  example,  and  therefore 
not  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  divides  itself  over  the  race ;  no- 
thing but  the  whole  world  of  mind  being  a  full  revelation  of 
God  and  of  the  idea  of  man.  All  the  representations  given  in 
the  gospels  being  totally  opposed  to  this  first  principle,  it 
follows  that  the  narratives  and  teaching  of  the  evangelists  must 
to  no  small  extent  be  either  mere  symbols  and  shadowiugs  forth 
of  truth,  or  something  worse.  They  must  be  either  emblems  or 
forgeries,  myths  or  deliberately  concocted  frauds.  This  is  openly 
avowed  by  Strauss  and  his  teacher  Baur,  and  more  cautiously  indi- 
cated by  our  Oxford  essayists.  But  it  pervades  their  statements. 
That  we  may  not  seem  to  do  them  injustice,  we  shall  quote  at 
length  Mr  Wilson's  words  (p.  200-203)  : 

"  The  application  of  ideology  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  to  the  formularies  of  the  church, 
may  undoubtedly  be  carried  to  an  excess — may  be  pushed  so  far  as 
to  leave  in  the  sacred  records  no  historical  residue  whatever.  On 
the  other  side,  there  is  the  excess  of  a  dull  and  unpainstaking 
acquiescence,  satisfied  with  acceptingf  in  an  unquestioning  spirit,  and 

*  The  German  reader  may  here  compare  how  Professor  Jowett  retails  the 
thoughts  and  theology  of  his  master,  by  opening  Baur's  Paalits  at  p.  615,  and 
downwards.  i 

f  The  italics  in  this  extract  are  ours. 
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a^  if  they  were  literally  facts ^  all  particulars  of  a  tvonderful  history,  be- 
cause in  some  sense  it  is  from  God.  Between  these  two  extremes 
lie  iniSnite  degrees  of  rational  and  irrational  interpretation. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  ideal  method  is  applicable  in  two 
ways ;  both  to  giving  an  account  of  the  origin  of  parts  of  Scripture, 
and  also  in  explanation  of  Scripture.  It  is  thus  either  critical  or 
exegetical.  An  example  of  the  critical  ideology  carried  to  excess  is 
that  of  Strauss,  which  resolves  i7ito  an  ideal  the  whole  of  the  historical 
and  doctrinal  person  (sic)  of  Jesus ;  so,  again,  much  of  the  allegorizing 
of  Philo  and  Origen  is  an  exegetical  ideology,  exaggerated  and  wild. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows,  because  Strauss  has  substituted  a  mere 
shadow  for  the  Jesus  of  the  evangelists,  and  has  frequently  descended 
to  a  minute  captiousness  in  details,  that  there  are  not  traits  in  the 
Scriptural  person  of  Jesus,  which  are  better  explained  by  referring  them 
to  an  ideal  than  an  historical  origin  :  and  without  falling  into  fanciful 
exegetics,  there  are  parts  of  Scripture  more  usefully  applied  ideolo- 
gically than  in  any  other  manner — as,  for  instance,  the  history  of 
the  temptatiqn  of  Jesus  by  Satan,  and  accounts  of  demoniacal  possessions. 
And  liberty  must  be  left  to  all  as  to  the  extent  in  which  they  apply 
the  principle,  for  there  is  no  authority  through  the  expressed  deter 
raination  of  the  church,  nor  of  any  other  kind,  which  can  define  the 
limits  within  which  it  may  be  reasonably  exercised. 

*  *  *  *  *  "  If  we  bear  in  mind 

the  existence  of  buch  a  school  as  that  which  produced  Philo,  or  even 
the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  must  think  it  would  be 
wrong  to  lay  down,  that  whenever  the  New  Testament  writers  refer 
to  Old  Testament  histories,  they  imply  of  necessity  that  the  historic 
truth  was  the  first  to  them.  For  their  purposes  it  w^as  often  wholly 
in  the  background,  and  the  history  valuable  only  in  its  spiritual 
application.  The  same  may  take  place  with  ourselves,  and  history 
and  tradition  be  employed  embleniaticallly,  without,  on  that  account, 
being  regarded  as  untrue.  We  do  not  apply  the  term  "untrue"  to 
parable,  fable,  or  proverb,  although  their  words  correspond  \vith  ideas, 
not  with  material  facts ;  as  little  should  we  do  so,  when  narratives 
have  been  the  spontaneous  product  of  true  ideas,  and  are  capable  of 
reproducing  them. 

''  The  ideologian  is  evidently  in  possession  of  a  principle  which 
will  enable  him  to  stand  in  charitable  relation  to  persoyis  of  very  diffe- 
rent opinions  from  his  oivn,  and  of  very  different  opinions  mutually. 
And  if  he  has  perceived  to  how  great  extent  the  history  of  the  ori- 
gin itself  of  Christianity  rests  ultimately  upon  probable  evidence, 
his  principle  will  relieve  him  from  many  difficulties  which  might 
otherwise  be  very  disturbing.  For  relations  which  may  repose  on 
doubtful  grounds  as  matter  of  history,  and,  as  history,  be  incapable 
of  being  ascertained  or  verified,  may  yet  be  equally  suggestive  of 
true  ideas  with  facts  absolutely  certain.  2'he  spiritual  significance  is 
the  same  of  the  Transfiguration^  of  opening  blind  eyes,  of  causing 
the  stammerer  to  speak  plainly,  of  feeding  multitudes  with  bread  in  the 
wilderness,  of  cleansing  leprosy,  whatever  links  may  be  deficient  in  the 
traditional  record  of  particular  events.  *  *  *  jj^  jj^^ 
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rfianner  it  need  not  trouble  us,  if,  in  consistency,  we  should  have  to 
suppose  both  an  ideal  origin,  and  to  apply  an  ideal  meaning  to  the 
birth  in  the  city  of  David,  and  to  other  circumstances  of  the  infancy. 
So,  again,  the  incarnification  (sic)  of  the  divine  Immanuel  remains, 
although  the  angelic  appearances  which  herald  it  in  the  narratives  of 
the  evangelists  may  be  of  ideal  origin  according  to  the  conceptions 
of  former  days.  The  ideologian  may  sometimes  be  thought  sceptical, 
and  be  sceptical  or  doubtful,  as  to  the  historic  value  of  related  facts  ; 
but  the  historical  value  is  not  always  to  him  the  most  important; 
frequently  it  is  quite  secondary ;  and  consequently,  discrepancies  in 
narratives,  scientific  difficulties,  defects  in  evidence,  do  not  disturb 
him  as  they  do  the  literalist." 

These  remarks  of  Mr  Wilson  only  shew  how  far  he  is  prepared 
to  admit  the  existence  of  myths,  or  non-historical  matter,  in  the 
life  of  Christ,  but  cautiously  keep  silence  on  the  person  of  Christ. 
The  esoteric  doctrine  must  be  stated  for  him,  since  he  does  not 
choose  to  do  so.  That  these  essays  make  no  reference  to  the 
personal  Christ  as  a  living  reality,  or  to  the  church's  connectioa 
with  him,  is  strange ;  but  not  more  so  than  that  Professor 
Jowett  should  write  two  volumes  on  Paul's  Epistles  without 
ever  touching  on  this  point.  The  explanation  is,  that  the 
Hegelians,  who  speak  out  with  more  decision  than  our  essayists 
are  yet  prepared  to  do,  attach  a  value  only  to  the  idea,  and 
wish  to  sunder  the  idea  from  any  connection  with  Jesus,  except 
merely  that  he  first  gave  origin  to  it.  The  theological  repre- 
sentatives of  this  impious  philosophy,  of  whom  Strauss  and 
Baur  are  the  chiefs,  with  man}^  associates,  hold  that  Jesus  had  no 
other  pre-eminence  above  his  fellows  than  that  he  was  the  first 
to  utter  this  idea ;  that  he  was  but  a  unit  or  member  of  the 
race ;  that  he  but  discovered  a  fact  which  always  was  a  saving, 
justifying  fact  ;*  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  express  regret  that 
the  first  Christians,  either  because  they  were  not  prepared  for 
so  spiritual  a  thought,  or  because  they  could  not  retain  it  in  its 
simplicity,  ascribed  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  a  title  in  which  all 
fehare  alike,  viz.,  that  of  God-man.  But  all  the  race,  according 
to  them,  must  be  equally  so  regarded. 

Thus  it  is  an  idea  which  is  to  do  all,  and  more  than  all,  that 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  the  life  and  light  of  man,  has  done.    It 


*  This  new  gospel  of  ideology  is,  in  one  phase  of  it,  nothing  hut  a  Pela- 
gian naturalism,  but  in  another  it  can  speak  language  that  only  an  overdone 
statement  of  free  grace  or  an  Antinomian  was  thought  likely  to  employ.  Thus 
Professor  Jowett  says  (Paul's  Epistles,  vol.  ii.  p.  461),  "If  we  look  at  the 
truth  objectively,  milst  we  not  admit  that  it  is  his  tinchangeahle  will  that  all 
mankind  shall  be  saved  ?  The  consciousness  of  justification  in  the  mind  of  the 
believer  is  but  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  which  always  was.  It  is  not  made 
more  a  fact  by  our  knowing  it  for  many  years,  or  our  whole  life."  And  again 
(p.  466),  "  The  gospel  ourourages  us  to  regard  ourselves,  beyond  all  doubt  or 
scruple,  M  already  saved." 
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is  an  ic?ea  which  is  to  make  all  things  new.  The  ohjective  fact  of 
reunion  to  God  in  a  mediator  is  to  be  removed  to  make  room 
for  the  idea, — as  if  ideas,  even  the  most  ennobling,  could  avail 
to  raise  man  from  his  degradation  and  moral  ruin.  The  noblest 
philosophies  have  been  tried  in  vain  ;  and  is  Pantheism,  which 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  the  most  ignoble  and  the  most  de- 
grading as  well  as  impious,  to  raise  up  men  from  ruin  ?  The 
fact  of  SIN,  with  the  disunion  from  God  which  it  has  carried  in 
its  train,  is  not  removed  but  by  an  objective  fact.  And  it  is 
just  because  our  essayists  do  not  apprehend  SIN  either  as  GUILT 
or  CORRUPTION,  nor  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  sin,  that  they 
lose  the  grand  rationale  of  Christianity.  They  will  set  aside 
faith  upon  a  person — the  unique  source  of  light  and  life — to 
make  room  for  a  hollow  idea.  They  will  not  have  the  God- 
man,  the  realised  ideal  of  humanity,  but  break  loose  from  the 
historical  element,  and  from  that  historical  person  who  has  a 
present  intercourse  of  life  with  man,  to  substitute  a  jejune  idea; 
and  to  this  hollow  thought  they  look  with  a  Pelagian  confidence, 
without  either  the  belief  or  the  desire  that  any  new  or  more 
potent  element  may  be  introduced  into  humanity.  This  ideo- 
logy to  which  Mr  Wilson  gives  utterance,  though  not  in  that 
aspect  of  it  in  behalf  of  which  the  narratives  of  Christ's  life  are 
idealised,  disconnects  them  from  Christ  in  such  a  way  that  he 
may  either  be  alive  or  not  alive ;  and  this  is  a  repudiation  of  the 
personal  Son  of  God. 

But  not  only  so:  it  is  an  ideology  which  not  only  separates 
the  idea — and  a  hollow  one  it  is — from  the  personal  Christ,  but 
outruns  him.  The  ideas  of  the  apostolic  age  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  our  ideas,  nor  does  any  necessity  exist  why  we  should 
painfully  seek  to  reproduce  them  or  to  live  them  over  again. 
In  Professor  Jowett  this  is  a  peculiarly  prominent  feature.  He 
everywhere  throughout  his  writings  looks  down  on  the  initiatory 
development  of  early  Christianity  as  meagre  in  comparison  with 
that  which  is  supposed  to  be  awaiting  mankind.  Thus  he  says 
(p.  S89),  '*  And  to  turn  once  more  to  the  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
tue,  he  too  feels  that  the  continuous  growth  of  revelation,  which 
he  traces  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  is  a  part  of  a  larger 
whole,  extending  over  the  earth,  d^wdi  reaching  to  another  world." 
Are  we  to  outgrow,  then,  the  apostolic  Scriptures;,  on  which  the 
church  is  built  as  its  foundation  to  the  end  of  time  ?  Is  the 
development,  in  process  of  being  ushered  in,  to  be  as  much 
greater  as  a  whole  is  to  a  part  ?  And  why  may  it  not  be  so,  if, 
as  this  school  maintains,  the  entire  redeeming  element  of  the 
gospel  is  an  Idea,  disconnected  from  the  personal  Christ, — be- 
yond him  and  above  him  ?  To  the  Gnostic  teachers  of  Colosse, 
aiming  as  they  did  in  a  not  dissimilar  spirit  to  teach  a  higher 
epi ritual  idea  (/vcDfr/c),  the  apostle  declared  that  no  attainment 
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is  possible  beyond  Christ  or  apart  from  him,  and  that  in  him 
"  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge/' 

After  this  exposition  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  essayists, 
the  correctness  of  which  can  be  further  established  if  necessary, 
it  will  excite  no  surprise  to  find  them  taking  up  a  hostile  position 
to  REVELATION,  SCRIPTURE,  PROPHECY,  MIRACLES,  and  INSPIRA- 
TION. Principled  as  they  are,  they  are  led,  by  a  logical  necessity, 
to  take  np  a  negative  position  to  the  divine  authority  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  apostolic  records.  In  no  case  perhaps  has  an  assault 
upon  revelation  and  Scripture  been  made  without  some  anti- 
Christian  bias  prompting  it.  But  a  spirit  alien  from  Christianity 
cannot  fail  to  draw  the  mind,  as  by  a  deep  necessity,  to  assail, 
more  or  less  openly,  the  character  and  pleoary  inspiration  of 
the  sacred  records.  Their  system  is  eternally  at  war  with  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  alleged  contradic- 
tions, anachronisms,  and  historical  inaccuracies  which  their 
critical  doubts  contrive  to  conjure  up — for  they  do  not  discover 
them — in  that  infallible  word. 

With  regard  to  the  deep-  seated  aversion  to  MIRACLES  evinced 
by  our  essayists,  and  particularly  by  Professor  Powell,  one  is 
surprised  at  the  fact  that  they  take  so  limited  and  narrow  a 
view  of  the  matter.  They  ignore  the  miracle  of  creation.  All 
who  apprehend  the  subject  with  any  measure  of  thoroughness 
hold  two  grand  fundamental  miracles,  with  which  all  the  others 
are  to  be  classified,  and  under  w^hich  they  are  to  be  arranged — 
the  MIRACLE  OF  CREATION  and  the  MIRACLE  OF  REDEMPTION, 
whereas  they  refer  miracles  in  a  one-sided  way  to  an  already 
existing  order  of  things  ;  and  Professor  Powell  seems  even  to 
speak  of  creation  as  evolved  by  the  immanent  powers  of  nature. 
But  in  no  case  can  the  possibility  of  miracles  be  called  in  ques- 
tion where  the  miracle  of  creation  is  admitted.  Around  the 
twofold  division  of  miracles  mentioned,  viz.,  CREATION  and 
REDEMPTION,  all  the  others  fall  into  their  due  place :  the  miracle 
of  CREATION  implying  that  of  preservation,  and  also  of  final 
PERFECTION,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  process  of  evolution  ;  the 
miracle  of  redemption,  embosomed  in  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  aiming  at  the  restoration  of  all  that  was  destroyed 
by  sin,  and  effecting  it  in  due  time.  Thus  the  entire  miracles 
of  Scripture  run  up  into  one  ;*  and,  singly,  they  are  either  but 
preludes  of  this  restoration,  or  connected  with  it  as  stages  of 
that  grand  triumphal  procession  of  redeeming  activity,  closing 
in  the  glories  of  the  final  consummation.  Of  this,  however, 
their  Pantheistic  idealism  apprehends  nothing. 

And  just  as  little  do  they  understand  the  WORD  of  God,  in 

*  "We  refer  our  readers  to  some  admirable  observations  in  Philippi's  "  Glau- 
benslehre."  i.  25. 
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its  close  relation  to  this  deed  of  God.  The  one  design  of 
Scripture  is  to  utter  in  word  what  is  accomplished  in  deed  ; 
and  therefore  the  word  goes  along  with  the  deed  of  God 
to  interpret  it  to  mankind  ;  standing  yo  closely  connected 
with  that  deed,  that  it  is  but  the  uttering  of  what  is  done. 
But  no  one  need  be  surprised  at  the  position  which  the  essayists 
take  up  in  reference  to  the  word,  when  they  have  repudiated 
the  redemption  act.  It  would  be  fatiguing  to  our  readers  to 
adduce  all  their  negative  positions  on  this  matter.  To  refer 
merely  to  Dr  Temple's  essay,  the  least  offensive  of  the  series, 
we  find  all  ancient  history  viewed  as  a  revelation.  On  the 
Pantheistic  hypothesis,  this  may  be  correct  enough,  but  it  is  anti- 
Christian.  As  if  heathenism  were  equally  of  God  with  divine 
revelation,  he  shades  off  the  difference  between  the  two  till  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  say  where  nature  ends  and  revelation  begins. 
In  the  education  of  humanity,  which  he  delineates  according 
to  an  idea  derived  from  Comte  as  a  collective  man,  he  places 
on  the  same  level  Greece  with  her  "  cultivation  of  the  reason 
and  taste"  (p.  17),  Rome  with  her  idea  of  law,  and  the  Hebrews 
with  their  education  of  the  conscience  by  means  of  "  the  idea 
of  monotheism  and  the  principle  of  purity."  How  unlike  is 
this  to  Neander's  sketch,  who  will  not  allow  heathenism  to 
have  anything  of  the  true  in  religion,  or  to  be  a  religion  at  all. 
Without  adducing  the  still  more  offensive  statements  of  Mr 
"Wilson,  that  the  Jewish  history  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
divided  kingdom,  presents  little  that  is  thoroughly  reliable,  and 
that  the  gospels  are  not  ''without  admixture  of  legendary 
matter''  (p.  161),  we  may  content  ourselves  with  stating  that 
the  question  is  not  as  in  the  case  of  the  lax  and  unwarrantable 
statements  of  Arnold,  Coleridge,  and  Hare,  as  to  the  more  or 
less  of  inspiration,  but  as  to  an  inspiration  or  a  revelation  at  all. 
With  these  essayists  the  idea  in  the  heart  is  all  the  revelation. 
They  abandon  Scripture  for  the  idea,  the  positive  for  the  ideal 
and  spurious,  and  thus  surrender  themselves  to  a  negation  of 
everything  else. 

It  could  not  be  hard  to  divine  the  kind  of  interpretation  of 
Scripture  to  which  the  essayists  must  have  recourse.  But  Pro- 
fessor Jowett  removes  all  ambiguity.  Though  no  green  spot  in 
this  wide  desert  of  negative  theology,  and  written,  as  it  would 
seem,  according  to  his  wont,  to  shew  the  uncertainty  and  form- 
less character  of  theological  opinion,  it  is,  in  point  of  literary  fin- 
ish, an  essay  of  exquisite  beauty  ;  and  this  all  the  more  makes  us 
grieve  at  its  tone.  His  principle  is  thus  expressed  (p.  377) — 
"  Interpret  the  Scripture  like  any  other  hook."  We  might  not 
be  unwilling  to  admit  this  principle  to  a  large  extent,  if  we  had 
a  definite  understanding  with  him  on  two  points ;  first,  that  it 
is  not  a  heathen  but  a  Christian  who  interprets  ;  and  secondly, 
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that  Christianity  is  a  historical  phenomenon,  having  a  present 
corresponding  to  its  past. 

He  must  be  a  Christian.  Where  such  an  entire  want  of 
Christian  sentiment  and  character  exists  as  is  found  in  every 
nnregenerate  mind,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  be  a  successful 
commentator  upon  a  sacred  book.  There  exists  no  sympathy 
between  the  writer  and  expositor,  resting  on  the  ground  of  a 
common  experience  ;  and  he  who  attempts  interpretation  with- 
out this  only  betrays  his  disqualification,  a  striking  illustration 
of  v>^hich  will  be  found  in  Professor  Jowett  himself,  who,  with 
all  his  undoubted  scholarship,  no  more  apprehends  the  mean- 
ing of  St  Paul's  Epistles  than  a  person  without  the  musical 
sense  can  appreciate  or  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  finest 
music. 

The  business  of  the  interpreter,  it  is  true,  is  merely  to  invea- 
tigate  what  the  sacred  writer  meant  to  narrate  as  fact,  to  estab- 
lish as  doctrine.  That  it  is  truth  and  not  error,  is  secured  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  book  which  hf^  expounds  is  inspired 
and  unerring  revelation.  The  interpreter's  great,  immediate, 
and  paramount  duty  is  simply  to  reproduce  the  thoughts  of 
another,  to  think  over  again  the  writer's  thoughts— first  receiv- 
ing them  into  his  own  mind,  and  then  giving  them  forth  with 
historic  truth — from  first  to  last  a  receptive  and  reproductive 
activity.  But  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  if  no  sympathy,  based 
on  the  same  common  experience  of  the  redeeming  power  of  the 
gospel,  exists  between  the  writer  and  his  interpreter.  He  must 
have  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  interpret  by  the  aid  of  the 
same  Holy  Spirit  that  inspired  the  Scripture. 

The  business  of  the  interpreter  furthermore  is  of  a  historical 
nature,  and  not  a  free  mental  activity  in  the  sense  in  which 
philosophy  is  so.  His  function  lies  within  a  given  sphere  ;  he 
attaches  himself  to  a  given  body  of  truth ;  he  is  to  engraft  him- 
self on  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  another  writer,  which  it 
is  his  business  to  reproduce  in  all  their  amplitude  and  shades 
of  meaning,  without  allowing  his  mind  to  draw  from  its  own 
resources, — a  process  presupposing,  of  course,  the  historical  fact 
of  Christianity,  to  which  he  applies  his  mind. 

But  the  great  design  of  the  writer  is  to  subvert  all  the  recog- 
nised principles  of  interpretation  on  which  the  church  has  always 
acted,  and  which,  since  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  have  been 
digested  into  a  science.  He  says  (p.  378) — "And  it  would  be 
well  to  carry  the  theory  of  interpretation  no  further  than  in  tho 
case  of  other  works.  Excessive  system  tends  to  create  an  im- 
pression that  the  meaning  of  Scripture  is  out  of  our  reach,  or  is 
to  be  attained  in  some  other  way  than  by  the  exercise  of  manly 
eense  and  industry.  Who  would  write  a  bulky  volume  about 
the  method  to  be  pursued  in  interpreting  Plato  or  Sophocles  ? 
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Let  us  not  set  out  on  our  journey  so  heavily  equipped  that  there 
is  Uttle  chance  of  our  arriving  at  the  end  of  it/'  He  undervalues 
all  the  principles  of  hermeneutics  to  which  the  best  exegetes 
have  come  with  almost  uniform  consent.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised at  this.  We  do  not  doubt  that  a  man  of  Professor  Jowett's 
undoubted  learning  has  had  his  attention  turned  to  the  works 
on  this  subject,  from  the  epoch-making  Institutions  of  Ernesti 
to  the  more  recent  works  of  Keil  and  Liicke,  who  have  been 
regarded  as  indicating  the  mode  by  which  hermeneutical  inquiry 
and  the  actual  business  of  interpretation  may  be  carried  to  per- 
fection. But  their  grand  principle — that  of  the  grammatico- 
historical  method— has  nothirjg  in  common  with  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  ideology.  These  rules  take  for  granted  a  historical 
phenomenon,  and  imply  that  the  interpreter  must  proceed  in  an 
historical  way,  dealing  with  what  is  actual,  or  with  what  has 
taken  place  in  time. 

The  essayist  is  entitled  to  hold  that  little  success  has  attended 
the  hermeneutical  labours  to  which  we  have  alluded.  But  he 
is  not  warranted  to  turn  aside  from  the  duty  of  seeking  to  inves- 
tigate the  meaning  of  Scripture  in  a  purely  historical  way.  And 
our  complaint  against  him  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which 
he  brings  against  the  interpreters  as  a  body,  that  they  "  adapt 
the  truths  of  Scripture  to  the  doctrines  of  the  creeds"  (p.  .353). 
He  interprets,  too,  by  preconceived  idea",  by  foregone  conclu- 
sion, which  is  always  mischievous,  by  whomsoever  it  is  done ; 
and  his  analogy  of  faith  is  the  idealist  philosophy,  which  he  not 
unfrequently  appeals  to,  as  if  he  did  not  see  that  this  puts 
Hegelianism  in  the  very  same  controlling  place  where  others 
put  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  makes  everything  in  the 
divine  word  be  seen  with  a  jaundiced  eye  or  through  a  discoloured 
medium.  Not  only  so :  the  fact  in  the  past  remains  to  him 
something  merely  external  and  foreign,  not  a  pivot  which  moves 
the  present  life  of  the  church. 

But  we  must  conclude  our  examination.  The  inquiry 
forces  itself  upon  all  men's  attention,  what  is  to  be  the  issue 
of  this  negative  theology,  which  has  so  much  startled  England, 
and  entered  already  so  largely  into  history  ?  It  is  a  phase 
of  opinion,  the  rise  of  which  among  ourselves  has  been 
long  anticipated  by  those  who  are  endowed  with  any  historic 
sense.  It  has  not  come  in  abruptly ;  it  will  not  die  with  the 
suppression  of  this  volume  ;  and  it  must  utter  all  its  mind  and 
meaning  before  being  finally  overcome.  But  like  every  similar 
phenomenon  in  the  course  of  history,  it  has  been  permitted  to 
appear  only  to  be  overcome,  and  to  encircle  the  truth  with  a 
new  halo  of  glory,  though  at  present  it  hangs  like  a  portentous 
cloud  over  the  Anglican  church,  blackening  her  whole  horizon. 
We  feel  that  a  certain  reserve  is  due  from  those  who,  like 
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ourselves,  look  on  with  anxiety  and  watch  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
ceedings taken  in  this  case.  We  are  not  forgetful  that  when  one 
Diember  suffers,  all  suffer  along  with  it,  and  we  sympathise  with 
the  Church  of  England  in  this  crisis.  But  are  we  to  have  re- 
peated that  utter  downfall  of  all  discipline,  that  scandal  of  the 
German  churches,  which  allowed  open  infidelity  to  prey  upon 
their  vitals,  and  exhibited  the  painful  spectacle  of  men  mourn- 
ing an  evil  without  resolution  or  power  to  shake  it  off?  It  will 
appear  inexplicable  to  every  onlooker  in  Christendom,  and  aproof 
of  the  decay  of  all  ecclesiastical  life,  if  the  church  within  which 
this  school  has  risen  shall  allow  it  to  remain,  when  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  writers  owe  their  power  to  the  vantage  ground 
of  their  position,  and  that  they  would  speedily  forfeit  their  influ- 
ence, if  the  error  were  placed  outside  her  pale. 

As  a  THEOLOGICAL  PHENOMENON,  it  has  not  entered  without 
preparation.  A  process  has  been  going  on  for  a  generation, 
rendering  such  a  result  inevitable.  One  extreme  generates 
another ;  and  the  reaction  from  High  Church  views  and  Tracta- 
rian  views  so  widely  disseminated  have  necessitated  a  negative 
tendency  of  thought.  These  two  beget  each  other.  And  there 
was  no  profoundly  spiritual  theology,  replete  with  vital  earnest- 
ness, and  fearlessly  decided  in  its  principles,  which  could  lift  a 
commanding  voice  and  be  of  force  to  absorb  the  negation  and 
to  dissipate  what  was  merely  sacerdotal.  The  fond  adherence 
to  ancient  forms,  leaning  upon  everything  that  had  the  prestige 
of  hoar  antiquity  on  its  side,  has  had  much  to  do  in  giving  rise 
to  a  tendency  of  thought  believing  nothing,  and  engulfed  in  the 
hollow  and  arrogant  speculations  of  Hegelianism.  The  transi- 
tion through  which  the  mind  passes  in  such  an  epoch  is  so 
happily  described  by  Neander,  in  one  of  his  occasional  papers, 
that  we  shall  translate  a  few  sentences : — 

"  We  see  that,  subsequently  to  the  evangelical  enthusiasm  evoked 
by  the  Reformation,  there  followed  a  torpidity  of  the  divine  life,  in 
the  dead  letter  or  dead  form,  from  which  the  spirit  departed;  that 
wood,  hay,  stubble,  built  in  increasing  measure  on  Christ  the  foun- 
dation, was  esteemed  equal  to  the  divine  foundation,  or  the  latter 
was  forgotten  in  the  former;  that  the  divine  word  was  obscured  by 
human  traditions,  and  controversies  carried  on  about  thera,  as  if  the 
essence  of  piety  and  the  kingdom  of  God  depended  on  them,  un- 
mindful of  the  fact,  that  as  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and 
drink,  so  it  consists  not  in  things  external  or  in  human  opinion, 
but  in  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Under 
all  this  outward  adherence  to  traditional  doctrine,  which  had  been 
something  living  to  earlier  generations,  the  principle  of  natural  reason 
had  long  become  the  dominant  one;  and  this  was  still  held  in  captivity 
by  the  bands  of  a  dead  faith.  Such  a  condition,  however,  could 
not  long  continue.  Natural  reason  must  emancipate  itsel/  from  a 
yoke  imposed  upon   it,  and   turn  its  powers  against  the  traditional, 
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which  had  always  continued  something  foreign  to  it,  and  which  it 
wanted  an  organ  or  point  of  attachment  for  apprehending  and  ap- 
propriating (2  Cor.  ii.  14).  This  conflict  between  natural  reason 
and  rigid  ecclesiastical  doctrine — dead  '  divinity/  so  it  styled  itself 
— was  destined,  on  the  one  hand,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  kindling  a 
fire  in  the  church,  by  which  the  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  as  things  not 
fire-proof,  should  be  sundered  from  the  one  unchangeable  fire-proof 
foundation,  which  is  Christ ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  making  men  conscious  of  iheir  estrangement  from  the  divine, 
which  they  had  exchanged  for  the  dead  form ;  and  so  make  natural 
reason  aicare  of  its  incompetence,  with  all  its  culture,  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  and  thirst  of  a  soul  allied  to  God  and  panting  for  him,  and 
thus  be  constrained  to  submit  to  his  easy  yoke."  * 

As  this  battle  has  been  already  fought  abroad,  we  cannot 
omit  to  refer  incidentally  to  the  great  truth  evolved  in  col- 
lision with  the  negative  and  distinctive  theology  in  Germany, 
and  which  should  receive  equal  prominence  in  our  country. 

1.  The  Incarnation,  as  a  historic  reality,  and  the  new  foun- 
tain of  life  opened  in  humanity  by  C  hrist's  coming  in  flesh, 
are  the  great  positive  truths  which  this  controversy  was  the 
means  of  placing  in  a  new  light  before  the  church  in  Germany. 
When  Strauss  and  his  associates  sought  to  annihilate  Christ's 
historic  personality,  upon  the  plea  that  the  facts  of  Christ's  life 
were  either  not  sufificiently  attested,  or  had  been  altered  and 
distorted  by  a  mythic  taste  and  tone  of  sentiment  in  the  early 
church,  the  assault  was  only  the  occasion  of  lending  a  new 
freshness  and  glory  to  these  truths.  The  controversy  that 
thickened  round  the  historic  basis  of  the  Life  of  Christ  only  led 
believing  men  to  bring  out  more  strikingly  the  divine  and  the 
purely  human  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God,  and  introduced  in  a  larger  measure  the  habitual  contem- 
plation of  Christ's  historic  intercourse  among  men.  Christians 
challenged  to  defend  themselves  against  a  merely  Docetic  view 
of  Christ  by  the  negative  criticism,  were  the  more  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  they  must  have  not  a  hollow  idea,  but 
a  divine  Person,  the  fountain  of  all  their  life,  and  the  objective 
ground  of  all  their  acceptance  ;  that  they  must  receive  a  Per- 
son, and  walk  in  him  as  the  element  or  sphere  of  their  whole 
spiritual  existence.  They  became  more  conscious  than  ever  of 
the  fact,  that  Christ's  person  is  the  centre-point  of  all  theology, 
and  that  every  truth  stands  connected  with  the  Son  of  God 
coming  in  the  fl?sh.  The  historical  fact,  in  other  words,  the 
miracle  of  the  Incarnation  as  the  great  fact  of  history,  to  which 
all  previous  revelation  looked  forward,  and  to  which  all  that  yet 


*  Das  Neue  und  Mannichfaltige  des  Christlichen  Lebens  (p.  155).    Berlin. 
1840. 
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awaits  the  world  is  constantly  referred,  entered  into  the  think- 
ing of  theologians,  as  well  as  into  the  religion  of  Christians,  to 
a  larger  measure  than  before.  It  was  seen  to  be  a  DOCTRINE, 
only  because  it  was  a  fact.  In  England,  too,  as  in  Germany, 
in  such  a  crisis  as  this,  it  must  be  felt  that  the  Christian  Church 
is  originally  based  on  the  historic  Christ  of  ihe  four  gospels, 
and  that  the  theology  of  the  Incarnation  must  enter  as  fully 
into  the  thinking  of  our  country.  This  will  be  more  than 
match  for  the  negation.  Christ  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  re- 
vealed in  the  word,  will  be  seen  in  a  new  light  as  the  grand 
pillar  of  all,  the  unique  source  of  life  and  power. 

2.  Nor  is  it  less  necessary  that  the  school  of  doubt  be  con* 
fronted  by  a  theology  that  builds  itself  on  the  fact  that  Chris- 
tianity IS  SELF- EVIDENCED,  and  seen,  like  the  sun,  by  its  own 
light.  The  irresolute  and  feeble  mental  condition  that  har- 
bours doubt  only  tends  to  enervate  all,  and  achieves  nothing  in 
the  kingdom  of  God.  An  undoubting  and  assured  theology, 
such  as  Calvinism  undiluted  alone  can  give,  is  demanded. 

3.  We  must  also  add,  that  two  forces  now  confront  each 
other — a  negative  theology,  which  makes  Christianity  a  non- 
entity, an  idea  ;  and  an  epoch  of  revival,  which  sees  a  mighty 
power  breaking  forth  from  Christianity.  The  real  extinction 
of  this  negation  will  come,  not  from  theology,  but  from  the 
spirit  of  revival.  They  who  attach  themselves  to  the  one, 
oppose  the  other ;  and  it  were  happy  if  the  potency  of  these 
revivals  were  on  all  sides  duly  appreciated  by  the  opponents  of 
this  negation,  if  they  were  considered,  as  they  are  in  their 
true  character,  interpositions  of  the  Church's  Everlasting 
Head  to  usher  in  a  new  creative  epoch,  to  purify  theology,  to 
make  religion  a  power,  and  to  rally  his  people  to  some  con- 
verging point.  The  one  party  reduces  Christianity  to  idea, 
the  other  views  it  as  the  mighty  powder  of  God  to  make  all 
things  new.  The  one  rests  in  a  Pantheistic — we  might  rather 
call  it  a  pandemonistic — idea ;  the  other  rests  and  abides  in  the 
Incarnate  Son  as  a  living  reality,  the  power  of  God,  and  the 
wisdom  of  God,  the  source  of  all  life  and  holiness. 

S. 


Art.  XI. — The  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.* 

The  predictions  uttered  by  the  prophets  were  real  disclosures 
of  future  events,  and   must  therefore  of  necessity  always  be 

*  This  article,  handling  the  general  aspects  of  prophecy  rather  than  the  views 
of  any  particular  school  of  prophetical  interpretation,  is  extracted  from  th© 
January  number  of  the  Princeton  Review. — Ed.  B.  4r  F-  E.  B. 
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accomplished,  Luke  xxiv.  44.     The  denial  of  this  rests  upon  a 
radical  misconception  of  the  nature  of  prophecy.     If  it  were  of 
merely  human  origin,  no  fulfih-nent  in  any  proper  sense  could 
be  expected.     Even  if  there  should  be  a  fortuitous  correspond- 
ence with  the  future,  this  would  not  be  the  necessary  completing 
of  the  word  which  was  spoken.     Prophecy,  however,  came  not 
in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man  ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as 
they  v;ere  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  2  Peter  i.  21.     It  pro- 
ceeded from  Him  to  whom  the  future,  equally  with  the  past  and 
the    present,  is  naked    and    opened,  and  whose  word   cannot 
return  unto  him  void,  Isa.  Iv.  ]].     This  removes  it  entirely 
out  of  the  region   of  vague  anticipations,   the  forebodings  of 
hope   or  fear,  shrewd    conjectures,   calculations  from    existing 
causes,  fictions  by  which  actual  history  was  clothed  in  a  pro- 
phetic dress,  or  frauds  giving  that  out  as  prediction  which  was 
written  after  the  event.     It  is  evident,  too,  that  there  is  no 
antecedent  necessity  limiting  the  range  of  a  prophet's  vision. 
It  need  not  be  confined  to  what  has  been  called  his  own  poli- 
tical horizon,  to  events  of  the  proximate  future,  of  which  there 
were  indications  already  discernible.      The  omni.scient   Spirit 
can  with  equal  ease  reveal  the  remotest  future,  and  describe 
what  was  to  occur  in  far  distant  ages,  with  the  same  precision 
and  accuracy  as  what  was  close  at  hand.     The  only  restriction 
upon  the  extent  or  the  definiteness  of  prophetic  revelations  is 
that  which  arises  from  the  will  of  God  in  general  or  in  each 
individual  case. 

As  the  prophet  is  not  omniscient,  and  discerns  the  future  not 
by  any  inherent  faculty,  but  only  as  it  is  made  known  to  him, 
he  cannot  disclose  everything  that  shall  take  place  hereafter, 
nor  even  all  that  relates  to  the  events  of  which  he  actually 
speaks;  but  simply  what  is  divinely  revealed  and  as  it  is  revealed 
to  him.  And  inasmuch  as  these  revelations  form  part  of  a  Divine 
plan  having  for  its  end  the  training  of  the  people,  their  nature 
and  extent  must  of  course  be  conditioned  by  this  design.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  prophecy  will  furnish  such  a 
record  of  the  future  as  history  does  of  the  past.  Their  respective 
aims  are  quite  different.  It  is  not  the  knowledge  of  the  future, 
as  such,  which  prophecy  seeks  to  communicate.  In  fact,  there 
would  be  manifest  objections  to  such  a  disclosure  of  the  future  as 
would  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  actors  in  the  events 
predicted,  and  as  might  lead  tie  enemies  of  the  truth  to  com- 
bine to  defeat  the  prediction,  or  give  them  occasion  to  say  that 
its  fulfilment  was  brought  about  by  the  designed  agency  of  its 
friends.  It  uses  the  future,  and  that  not  of  one,  but  of  all 
periods,  for  the  instruction  of  the  present.  It  hence  contem- 
plates the  future  from  its  own  particular  point  of  view,  and 
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with  a  definite  design,  by  which  it  is  guided  both  in  its  choice  of 
materials  and  its  mode  of  presenting  them. 

The  divergence  of  the  prophetic  from  the  historical  mode  of 
representation  is  regarded  by  Hengstenberg,  Fairbairn,  and 
others,  as  a  sequence  from  the  revelation  by  vision.  But  this 
view  is  open  to  several  objections.  ].  The  vision  does  not 
necessarily  involve  a  departure  from  the  forms  of  history,  or 
forbid  the  exhibition  of  the  objects  revealed  in  their  historical 
order  and  relations.  The  communications  made  to  Abraham 
in  vision  (Gen.  xv.  13-16),  and  that  to  Daniel  (xi.,  xii.), 
contain  events  and  dates,  just  as  they  miglit  be  supposed  to  be 
recorded  after  the  occurrence.  The  reason  given  is,  therefore, 
inadequate.  2.  It  is  likewise  unfounded.  It  rests  upon  a 
theory  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  insecure — that  the  prophets 
received  all  their  revelations  in  the  state  of  ecstatic  vision,  and 
while  their  ordinary  consciousness  was  suspended.  The  same 
departure  from  historical  forms  characterises  those  prophecies 
in  which  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  vision,  as  those  in  which 
there  is.  3.  It  is  unnecessary  There  is  a  better  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  phenomenon  in  question.  The  mode  of  pro- 
phetic representation  may  be  illustrated,  as  has  been  seen,  from 
the  sense  of  sight ;  but  this  is  only  an  illustration,  not  the 
actual  rationale  of  the  process.  The  true  key,  as  has  been 
shewn  already  in  the  general,  and  as  will  be  exhibited  hereafter 
in  detail,  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  design  of  prophecy  lead- 
ing to  the  contemplation  of  the  future  from  its  own  particular 
point  of  view.  4.  It  is  superficial.  Even  if  the  prophets 
received  no  revelations  except  in  vision,  and  the  peculiarities 
found  in  prophecy  were  necessaiily  involved  in  that  mode  of 
communication,  the  important  question  would  still  remain 
unanswered — Why  was  that  mode  of  revelation  selected  which 
led  to  this  peculiar  form  of  representation  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  will  shew,  that  instead  of  being  a  defect,  a  dis- 
advantage necessarily  attendant  upon  prophetic  disclosures,  as 
this  theory  tacitly  assumes,  it  is  a  striking  feature  of  their 
adaptation  to  their  end.  It  was  impressed  upon  them  because 
they  would  thus  more  effectually  subserve  the  purpose  of  the 
people's  instruction. 

The  prophetic  differs  from  the  historical  mode  of  representa- 
tion chiefly  in  two  respects.  The  first  concerns  the  time,  and 
the  second  the  form  of  the  events  predicted.  There  is  in  pro- 
phecy very  commonly  a  neglect  of  the  relations  of  time.  It 
was  not  for  the  most  part  necessary,  in  order  to  the  lesson  to 
be  drawn  from  future  events,  that  anything  should  be  known  as 
to  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  tLeir  precise  duration,  or  the 
intervals  which  were  to  separate  them.  Such  knowledge  might 
minister  to  a  vain  curiosity ;  but  instead  of  furthering  the  ends 
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of  prophetic  instruction,  might  tend  ratiier  to  contravene  them. 
It  was  accordingly  withheld.  "  One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a 
thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.''  Time  is  not 
an  element  to  be  regarded  in  the  consideration  of  his  plans. 
What  he  will  bring  to  pass  in  distant  ages  reveals  his  present 
purposes  and  the  existing  features  of  his  government  as  really 
as  though  it  were  just  at  hand.  But  while  the  time  is  thus 
unessential  to  the  lesson  to  be  conveyed,  the  revelation  of  itj  , 
might  defeat  the  design  of  the  lesson  itself.  That  which  is 
remote,  or  which  will  be  long  in  maturing,  loses  its  effect  in 
spite  of  its  truth  and  importance.  Thus  a  future  judgment  of 
God,  however  distant,  is  in  its  proper  nature  a  warning  to 
transgressors ;  and  yet  the  knowledge  that  it  was  still  far  off, 
and  especially  the  revelation  of  the  precise  manner  of  its  occur- 
rence, might  convert  it  for  the  present  into  a  temptation  to 
carnal  security.  Prophecy,  therefore,  eliminates  this  disturbing 
element.  It  presents  the  objects  themselves  without  regard 
to  qualities  so  unessential  and  variable  as  distance  and  dura- 
tion. They  can  thus  be  contemplated  more  in  their  true  cha- 
racter and  with  a  greater  likelihood  of  their  producing  their 
proper  effect.  No  false  statement  is  ever  made  in  regard  to  the 
time  of  an  event  predicted ;  there  is  no  error  in  the  prophecy, 
nothing  which  needs  correction.  The  time  is  simply  not 
revealed.  As  the  Saviour  said  to  his  inquiring  disciples, 
Acts  i.  7,  "  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons 
which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power."'  It  is  necessary 
for  him  who  would  trace  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  upon  the 
pages  of  history  to  bear  this  in  mind,  lest  he  involve  himself  in 
the  error  at  the  start,  of  imposing  restrictions  upon  it  which 
are  foreign  to  its  nature. 

In  certain  cases,  indeed,  where  any  important  end  was  to  be 
answered  by  it,  the  time  was  definitely  revealed.  Thus  to 
Abraham,  Gen.  xv.  13,  the  four  hundred  years  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  his  seed ;  to  Isaiah  vii.  8,  the  sixty-five  years  within 
which  Ephraim  was  to  cease  being  a  people ;  xvi.  14,  the  three 
years  to  the  humbling  of  Moab,  qualified  as  the  years  of  a  hire- 
ling, to  denote  the  exactness  of  their  measurement;  xxi.  16, 
the  one  year  to  the  reduction  of  Kedar  ;  xxiii.  1 7,  the  seventy 
years  of  Tyre's  depression  ;  to  Jeremiah  xxix.  1 0,  the  seventy 
years  of  the  captivity  in  Babylon  ;  to  Habakkuk  i.  5,  its  occur- 
rence in  the  lifetime  of  his  hearers ;  to  Daniel  ix.  24-26,  the 
seventy  weeks  to  Messiah's  coming.  In  other  cases,  where  the 
precise  time  was  not  important  and  was  not  made  known,  it 
was  nevertheless  desirable  to  give  some  idea  of  relative  dura- 
tion. This  may  perhaps  be  the  case  with  the  three  hundred 
and  ninety  and  the  forty  days  representative  of  the  guilt  or 
punishment  of  Israel  and  Judah,  Ezek.  iv.  OyQ\  with  the  seven 
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years  that  Israel  shall  be  burning  the  weapons,  and  the  seven 
months  that  they  shall  be  burying  the  dead  of  the  host  of  Gog, 
Ezek.  xxxix.  9,  12  ;  and  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  the  three 
years  and  a  half  of  the  humiliation  of  the  church,  the  three 
days  and  a  half  of  the  triumph  of  Antichrist,  and  the  thousand 
years  of  the  reign  of  the  saints.  These  are  sufficient  to  shew- 
that  prophetic  disclosures  of  time,  whether  with  absolute  or 
relative  exactness,  are  not  impossible.  The  Divine  purpose  and 
foreknowledge  embrace  the  times  of  all  events  as  well  as  the 
events  themselves,  Eccles.  iii.  1.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  prophecy  to  prevent  this  from  being  made  known, 
whenever  the  aims  of  the  revelation  may  require  it. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  as  has  been  observed  already, 
the  relations  of  time  are  disregarded.  This  may  be  done  in 
four  different  ways,  which  may  be  respectively  denominated  the 
logical,  the  complex,  the  apotelesmatic,  and  the  generic.  1 .  The 
logical  method  is  when  events  are  grouped  agreeably  to  their 
affinities  or  their  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  irrespective  of 
their  chronological  position.  Thus  a  denunciation  of  the  penalty 
may  follow  immediately  upon  a  charge  of  sin,  because  these  are 
indissolubly  linked  together,  whatever  interval  of  time  may 
separate  them.  And  any  event  in  the  progress  of  God's  plan 
of  grace  may  be  set  in  connection  with  the  ultimate  result  to 
which  it  looks,  and  of  which  it  is  a  necessary  or  important  ante- 
cedent. The  curse  upon  Canaan,  Gen.  ix.  25,  did  not  enter 
upon  its  accomplishment  until  ages  after  it  had  been  uttered. 
The  promise  to  the  patriarchs,  Gen.  xxvi.  4,  was  that  they  should 
have  a  numerous  posterity,  possess  the  land  of  their  sojourn- 
ings,  and  all  nations  should  be  blessed  in  them.  The  salvation 
of  the  world  is  here  joined  with  the  multiplication  of  their 
descendants  and  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  and  there  is  no 
intimation  that  the  events  may  not  be  simultaneous  or  imme- 
diately successive.  The  last  two  events  were  important  steps 
in  the  Divine  plan  of  preparation  for  the  first ;  they  were  links 
in  the  chain  of  causes  by  which  it  was  to  be  brought  about.  It 
is  true  that  many  other  links  were  necessary  to  complete  the 
chain.  Thousands  of  years  must  elapse  after  Joshua  has  given 
the  tribes  their  inheritance,  before  the  ultimate  issue  is  accom- 
plished. But  the  necessary  connection  still  holds  good,  and 
the  word  of  the  prediction  puts  those  things  together  which  in 
the  purpose  of  God  are  so  joined.  So  too  Habakkuk,  in  the 
midst  of  a  prediction  of  the  fall  of  Babylon,  introduced  the 
statement,  ii.  14,  that  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 
This  is  not  because  the  world  was  to  be  converted  on  the  instant 
of  Babylon's  overthrow,  but  because  the  destruction  of  that 
great  oppressing  power  was  one  of  the  necessary  antecedents 
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to  the  perfect  triumph  and  the  universality  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  This  hostile  heathen  empire  was  an  obstacle  that  must 
first  be  removed  out  of  the  way  before  the  destined  end  could 
come.  The  intervening  ages,  however  great  to  human  view, 
are  a  mere  point  of  time  to  the  eternal  God,  and  cannot  break 
that  sure  connection  which  the  Most  High  has  established. 

It  is  also  quite  usual  with  the  prophets  to  present  events  in 
classes  according  to  their  respective  characters,  instead  of  being 
governed  by  the  accidental  order  of  time.  Thus  Joel  in  his 
prophecy  throws  together  all  the  evils  to  be  experienced  by  the 
chosen  people  under  the  symbol  of  the  ravages  of  locusts  ;  then 
the  blessings  they  were  to  experience;  and  finalty,  the  judg- 
ments upon  their  foes.  The  logical  order  here  pursued  is  not 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  chronological.  They  were  not  first  to 
suifer  all  the  evils  that  were  ever  to  come  upon  them  before  a 
single  blessing  was  enjoyed  ;  nor  were  all  their  blessings  to 
be  received  before  any  portion  of  the  deserved  punishment 
was  meted  to  their  foes.  These  are  intermingled  in  various 
proportions  throughout  the  entire  course  of  history,  but  they 
are  here  arranged  according  to  their  respective  affinities,  for 
the  sake  of  more  distinct  presentation.  Isaiah,  also,  in  the 
foresight  of  Sennacherib's  invasion,  chap.  x.  11,  promises  the 
fall  of  that  oppressor,  and  the  coming  and  kingdom  of  Messiah  ; 
and  in  the  foresight  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  chap.  xl.  Q^, 
blends  the  deliverance  by  Cyrus  with  the  salvation  by  Christ. 
In  like  manner  Jeremiah,  chap,  xxxiii:,  connects  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  with  the  return  from  Babylon ;  and  Zechariah, 
ix.  8,  9,  connects  it  with  the  protection  from  Greek  invasion. 
And  in  fact,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Messiah  is  included  in  every 
prophetic  picture  of  the  coming  good.  This  is  not  because 
Christ  was  to  appear  immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  the 
inferior  blessings  with  which  he  is  thus  associated,  but  because 
in  every  representation  of  the  good  things  in  reserve,  he  claimed 
a  prominent  place.  The  prophets  may  not  have  known,  and 
the  people  probably  did  not  know,  the  length  of  the  intervening 
periods ;  they  may  indeed  not  have  suspected  the  existence  of 
any  interval  whatever.  It  may,  for  example,  have  been  ima- 
gined, until  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  prevented 
such  misapprehension,  that  Christ  would  come  immediately  upon 
the  termination  of  the  exile.  This  inference  might  have  been 
drawn  from  the  prophecies  ;  but  that  it  would  be  so,  is  nowhere 
stated.  They  did  not  reveal  the  time  of  his  first  coming,  any 
more  than  the  prophecies  of  the  ISew  Testament  do  that  of  his 
second.  And  it  may  have  been  designed  for  wise  reasons,  that 
the  Jewish  church,  like  the  Christian,  should  be  kept  in  con- 
stant expectation  of  the  appearing  of  the  Lord. 

2.  In  foretelling  events  which  occupy  long  periods  in  their 
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performance,  and  which  advance  by  successive  stages  to  com- 
plete accomplishment,  the  prophets  sometimes  adopt  the  com- 
plex method  of  representation.  Instead  of  confining  attention 
to  some  one  epoch,  and  describing  the  event  as  it  then  appears, 
they  present  a  more  comprehensive  view  by  condensing  the 
whole  into  a  single  picture.  The  characteristic  features  which 
it  assumes  in  diiferent  periods,  belong  still  to  one  common  sub- 
ject, and  are  properly  included  in  its  complete  delineation. 
Thus,  the  fall  of  a  great  empire  is  commonly  not  accomplished 
in  a  moment,  but  by  a  long  succession  of  reverses  and  a  gradual 
wasting  away  of  its  strength.  The  heavy  blow  which  initiates 
this  process  of  decline,  may  be  separated  by  centuries  from  the 
complete  ruin  by  which  it  is  concluded.  The  prophets,  how- 
ever, give  to  the  whole  its  proper  unity  and  connection  by 
exhibiting  it  in  a  single  scene.  Thus  Isaiah,  xiii.  17-22,  links 
the  capture  of  Babylon  by  the  Modes  with  its  final  and  utter 
desolation.  True,  it  continued  to  be  a  great  and  flourishing 
city  long  after  the  time  of  Cyrus.  But  its  decline  then  began  ; 
and  the  eye  of  the  prophet  was  enabled  to  look  forward  from 
its  beginning  to  its  termination,  and  to  foresee  what  lay  so  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  calculation  that  it  required  ages  for 
its  development.  So  too,  God's  work  of  judgment  is  one.  It 
is  one  continued  exercise  of  his  pvmitive  justice  which  inflicts 
deserved  punishment  upon  his  enemies  in  the  course  of  this 
world's  history  and  at  its  final  consummation.  The  prophets 
often  bring  this  connection  into  view  by  linking  divine  judg- 
ments upon  particular  nations  with  the  final  judgment  upon  the 
■whole  world.  Thus  Isaiah,  chap,  xiii.,  in  depicting  the  fall  of 
Babylon,  connects  with  it,  verses  6-13,  the  day  of  the  Lord  in 
which  the  sun  and  stars  shall  be  darkened,  the  world  shall  be 
punished  for  its  evil,  and  the  earth  removed  out  of  its  place. 
This  did  not  occur  when  Babylon  was  overthrown.  But  its  fall 
is  here  set  in  its  place  in  the  grand  drama  of  judgment,  whose 
closing  scene  shall  involve  convulsions  of  nature  such  as  are 
there  described,  and  inflictions  of  wrath  upon  the  entire  world 
of  transgressors.  In  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
our  Lord,  in  Matt,  xxiv.,  links  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  end  of  the  world.  Zechariah,  ix.  9,  10,  speaks  in  the  same 
breath  of  the  King  of  Jerusalem  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  exer- 
cising a  dominion  from  sea  to  sea,  because  the  work  of  Christ, 
embracing  both  his  humiliation  and  his  exaltation,  is  viewed  in 
its  totality.  So  Joel,  ii.  28-32,  connects  the  effnsion  of  the 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh  with  which  the  new  dispensation  opened, 
with  the  turninof  of  the  sun  into  darkness  and  the  moon  into 
blood,  with  which  it  is  to  close.  Both  characteristically  belong 
to  the  Messianic  period,  w^hich  is  here  presented  in  its  unity. 
This  same  method  is  sometimes  poetically  employed  in  descrip- 
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tions  of  the  past,  as  in  David's  retrospect  of  God's  goodness  in 
his  own  previous  history,  Psalm  xviii.,  in  which  he  blends  to- 
gether all  the  deliverances  of  his  past  life  ;  and  in  his  review  of 
God's  mercies  shewn  to  Israel,  Psalm  Ixviii.,  which  are  contem- 
plated in  the  aggregate:  different  expressions  are  suggested  by 
individual  acts  of  grace  in  different  periods,  but  these  are 
regarded  not  by  themselves  so  much,  as  component  parts  of  one 
continued  course  of  gracious  dealing. 

y.  In  dealing  with  the  same  class  of  objects  as  that  already 
referred  to — viz.,  those  which  require  long  periods  for  their 
mature  development,  the  prophets  sometimes  employ  another 
method.  Instead  of  blending  the  separate  phases  of  its  pro- 
gress in  a  single  scene,  they  describe  one  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  rest.  And  as  the  best  adapted  to  their  purpose,  they 
select  the  last — that  in  which  the  object  spoken  of  reaches  its 
consummation,  and  appears  in  its  completed  form.  Its  true 
nature  is  in  this  most  fully  unfolded,  and  most  distinctly  seen. 
This  may  be  called  the  apotelesmatic  method.  It  is  such  a 
method  as  a  naturalist  might  employ  in  describing  a  plant  or 
an  animal :  he  would  speak  of  it,  not  as  it  was  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  its  growth,  but  after  it  had  reached  its  maturity. 
And  a  political  philosopher  who  desired  to  convey  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  constitution  of  a  state  or  empire,  would  speak  of  it, 
not  as  it  was  when  imperfectly  organised  and  only  partially 
formed,  but  when  it  had  attained  to  its  most  complete  condition. 
It  is  thus  that  the  prophets  most  frequently  speak  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ.  Without  delaying  upon  the  feebleness  of  its 
inception,  the  slow  degrees  by  which  it  was  to  win  its  way,  or 
the  centuries  which  would  elapse  before  it  had  done  its  work, 
they  hasten  upon  the  first  mention  of  it  to  describe  its  triumph 
and  glory.  And  this  is  the  exhibition  best  suited  to  give  cor- 
rect ideas  of  its  character.  It  is  not  by  its  period  of  struggle, 
its  times  of  oppression  from  without  and  corruption  within,  that 
it  is  to  be  judged,  but  by  what  it  shall  be  when  all  opposition  has 
been  vanquished,  and  it  is  allowed,  without  restraint  or  foreign 
commixture,  to  put  on  its  own  proper  form  and  adequately  reveal 
its  true  nature.  Hence,  the  prophets  no  sooner  speak  of  Mes- 
siah's coming,  than  they  describe  the  period  of  universal  peace 
and  holiness  which  he  shall  inagurate,  the  glory  of  his  domi- 
nion, and  the  submission  of  all  nations  beneath  his  sway.  In 
Isa.  xi.,  the  coming  forth  of  the  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse  is 
followed  by  the  wolf  dwelling  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard 
lying  down  with  the  kid.  In  Dan.  ii.  44,  the  mention  of  the 
setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  connected  with  the 
breaking  to  pieces  of  all  opposing  kingdoms. 

4.  The  last  method  is  that  of  generic  prophecies.  These  are 
predictive,  not  of  individual  events,  but  of  a  series  of  events,  in 
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each  of  which  they  have  a  separate  fulfilment.  They  are  com- 
monly such  as  reveal  a  particular  principle  in  the  divine  admi- 
nistration, which  secures  a  fixed  result  from  given  antecedents. 
As  often,  consequently,  as  the  prescribed  conditions  exist,  so 
often  the  predicted  consequence  will  follow.  Our  Lord  an- 
nounced this  rule  in  the  case  of  his  own  predictions,  Matt.  xxiv. 
28,  Luke  xvii.  37,  when  interrogated  by  his  disciples  as  to  their 
accomplishment,  "Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the 
eagles  be  gathered  together."  The  threatening,  Deut.  iv.  25, 
etc.,  of  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  heathen  in  case  of  trans- 
gression, and  the  accompanying  promise  of  returning  mercy  in 
case  of  repentance,  were  fulfilled  again  and  again  throughout 
Israel's  entire  history ;  the  book  of  Judges  is  from  beginning  to 
end  a  record  of  their  repeated  accomplishment  in  the  period  to 
which  they  relate.  The  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  "  Pre- 
pare ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  Isa.  xl.  3,  was  fulfilled  in  various 
instruments  who,  by  calling  the  people  to  forsake  their  sins, 
prepared  the  way  for  God's  gracious  visits,  before  John  the 
Baptist  preached  repentance  as  the  forerunner  of,  his  personal 
appearing.  The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  pro- 
mised by  Joel  ii.  28,  belongs  not  only  to  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
but  to  every  age  of  the  Christian  church.  As  prophecies  of 
this  description  contemplate  a  succession  of  events,  which, 
though  they  are  alike  exemplifications  of  the  same  general  law, 
may  differ  widely  in  every  other  feature,  it  is  manifest  that 
they  cannot  be  accurately  adapted  to  all  the  circumstances  of 
every  one.  Three  courses  were  here  possible ;  and  they  have 
been  severally  adopted  in  different  cases.  The  prophetic  de- 
scription might  in  the  first  place  be  made  to  coincide  precisely 
with  one  of  the  events,  that,  for  example,  which  was  most 
important  in  itself,  or  in  which  the  common  idea  of  the  whole 
was  to  be  most  fully  realised,  without  any  note  being  taken  of 
the  divergence,  in  less  essential  points,  of  others  which  were  of 
less  consequence,  or  in  which  the  idea  found  a  less  complete 
embodiment.  Or,  secondly,  it  might  be  partially  accommodated 
to  them  all,  or  to  several  of  them,  instead  of  exactly  represent- 
ing any  one  by  borrowing  individual  traits  from  different  events 
and  blending  them  together.  Or,  finally,  the  prophecy  may  be 
restricted  to  what  is  common  to  them  all,  every  allusion  to 
points  in  which  they  differ  being  excluded,  or  at  least  the 
description  couched  in  such  terms  as  by  the  varying  extent  of 
their  signification  are  capable  of  being  applied  alike  to  all. 
Thus  the  prediction,  Deut.  xviii.  18,  is  generic,  and  contem- 
plates the  entire  prophetic  order  culminating  in  Christ.  The 
expressions  employed  are  applicable  to  all,  but  find  their  highest 
application  in  him.  Again,  the  prediction,  2  Sam.  vii.  12-16 
of  the  perpetual   royalty  of  the  seed  of  David,  is,  of  course 
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generic,  and  embraces  all  his  descendants  who  sat  upon  the 
theocratic  throne,  including  the  last  and  the  greatest  who  now 
holds  the  kingdom.  Some  of  its  expressions  are  conformed  to 
one,  others  to  another  of  the  subjects  to  which  it  was  intended 
to  apply.  "  He  shall  build  a  house  for  my  name,"  is  spoken  of 
Solomon's  material  structure  and  of  Christ's  spiritual  temple. 
The  threatened  chastisement  in  case  of  iniquity  belongs  to  Solo- 
mon and  his  merely  human  successors.  The  stablishing  of  the 
throne  for  ever  took  place  in  the  person  of  Christ.  "  I  will  be 
his  father,  and  he  shall  be  my  son,"  was,  in  a  limited  sen&e,  true 
of  Solomon  and  the  mortal  race  of  kings  descended  from  him  ; 
in  its  strict  and  proper  sense  it  belongs  exclusively  to  Christ, 
Heb.  i.  5.  Isaiah  employs,  in  his  later  prophecies,  the  title 
"  the  servant  of  the  Lord ''  in  a  double  application  at  once  to 
the  chosen  people  and  to  the  great  Redeemer  who  was  to  arise 
from  amongst  them.  They  had  tlie  common  commission,  though 
fulfilled  by  them  in  very  unequal  measure,  to  perpetuate  and 
spread  the  true  religion  ;  and  in  the  execution  of  this  task  both 
would  be  exposed  to  injurious  treatment  and  severe  suffering, 
issuing  in  a  glorious  reward.  That  Israel  has  a  part  in  these 
predictions,  is  shewn  by  his  very  name  being  given  to  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord,  xlix.  3,  and  by  the  unfaithfulness  with  which 
he  is  charged,  which  could  only  apply  to  him,  xlii.  19.  And 
yet  the  part  of  the  Messiah  so  outweighed  that  of  Israel  in 
intrinsic  moment,  and  the  appellation,  "  servant  of  the  Lord," 
belongs  to  the  Messiah  in  so  much  higher  a  sense,  that  the 
terms  of  the  prediction  are  throughout  conformed  to  his  fulfil- 
ment of  it,  and  that  even  in  things  so  exclusively  true  of  him 
as  his  vicarious  atonement,  ch.  liii.  The  fulfilment  by  Israel 
falls  within  the  territory  covered  by  the  prediction,  and,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  corresponds  with  the  inspired  description.  But  the 
work  of  the  Messiah  is  precisely  coincident  with  it,  accomplish- 
ing it  in  every  particular. 

The  double  or  multiple  sense  of  prophecy,  as  far  as  that  has 
any  foundation  in  fact,  finds  its  explanation  in  what  has  just 
been  stated.  This  does  not  denote  a  mystical  or  hidden  sense 
of  the  words  used,  or  that  they  are  employed  in  any  other  than 
their  ordinary  and  proper  import.  But  the  expressions  of  certain 
prophecies  were  so  framed  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit, 
whether  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  the  original  writer 
and  readers,  as  to  apply  with  more  or  less  exactness  to  distinct 
subjects.  The  same  fact  or  principle  which  is  represented  in 
the  one,  appears  likewise  in  the  other,  but  in  greater  perfection ; 
and  the  prophecy  is  so  drawn  as  to  cover  both,  in  its  more 
limited  and  lower  sense  answering  to  one,  in  its  larger  and 
higher  sense  to  the  other.  This  may  be  done  not  only  where 
both  events  lie  in  the  future,  but  where  one  is  already  past. 
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Thus  the  Mesi-ianic  Psalms  have  a  partial  application  to  expe- 
riences in  the  life  of  David  or  Solomon,  or,  as  Ps.  viii.,  to  man 
in  general;  but  the  terms  employed  would  be  extravagant,  if 
nothing  more  was  intended  by  them.  There  is  no  other 
adequate  explanation  of  them  but  their  additional  reference  to 
Christ. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  while  some  prophecies  are 
manifestly  and  in  their  primary  intent  generic,  having  in  the 
strict  and  proper  sense  repeated  fulfilments,  there  is  a  generic 
element  more  or  less  involved  in  all  prophecies.  Even  when 
the  original  reference  is  exclusively  to  individual  facts,  these 
nevertheless  represent  general  laws  in  God's  providence  or  plan 
of  grace.  The  facts  may  not  occur  again  in  that  precise  form, 
but  the  laws  are  permanent,  and  will  have  other  exemplifica- 
tions. And  these,  though  not  comprehended  within  the  direct 
and  immediate  scope  of  the  prophecy,  are  demanded  by  its 
spirit.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  later  prophets, 
in  adopting  the  language  of  their  predecessors,  not  infrequently 
make  a  new  application  of  it.  This  is  mostly  more  than  an 
arbitrary  accommodation  of  familiar  words  to  a  different  subject. 
The  new  application  is  really  involved  in  the  old,  being  only  a 
fresh  exhibition  of  the  same  essential  principle.  When  Jere- 
miah (xlviii.  43,  44)  repeats  in  application  to  Moab  what  Isaiah 
had  said  of  the  whole  earth  (xxiv.  17,  18),  or  repeats  of  him- 
self (xi.  J  9)  what  Isaiah  had  said  of  Messiah  (liii.  7),  or  when 
Kahum  (i.  15)  employs  that  language  of  Nineveh's  overthrow 
which  Isaiah  (Hi.  7)  had  used  of  a  different  subject,  it  is  each 
time  only  another  instance  of  the  working  of  the  same  general 
law.  And  when  the  book  of  Revelation  resumes  the  ancient 
prophecies  respecting  Babylon  in  its  denunciations  of  Antichrist, 
the  apostle  would  thereby  intimate  that  the  fundamental  idea 
of  those  prophecies  is  still  in  force,  and  that  the  same  rea.sons 
grounded  on  the  attributes  and  purposes  of  God  which  accom- 
plished the  fall  of  the  chief  foe  of  the  Old  Testament  church, 
certify  a  like  destiny  to  its  New  Testament  counterpart. 

It  has  now  been  seen  in  what  various  ways  prophecy  may 
neglect  the  element  of  time,  and  how  it  may  depart  from  the 
chronological  arrangement  of  the  facts  predicted,  for  the  sake 
of  substituting  other  modes  of  grouping  them  better  adapted  to 
its  purpose.  It  may,  in  like  manner,  and  for  similar  reasons, 
present  future  objects  under  another  than  their  strictly  histori- 
cal form.  The  design  of  this,  as  of  the  preceding  pecuharity 
of  prophecy,  is  twofold — viz.,  the  partial  obscuring  of  the  events 
revealed,  and  the  greater  distinctness  and  force  of  the  lessons 
conveyed.  It  was  not  the  will  of  God  to  make  the  future  known 
with  exactness  beforehand,  or  to  enable  men  precisely  to  anti- 
cipate the  disclosures  of  history.     Too  great  difetinctness  might, 
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as  has  been  before  observed,  have  frustrated  or  interfered  with 
the  very  end  for  which  the  future  was  revealed  at  all.  It  was 
his  purpose  rather  to  awaken  general  expectations,  aud  furnish 
such  a  description  of  events  as  might  readily  be  recognised 
after,  not  before,  they  actually  occurred.  It  was  his  purpose 
likewise  to  instruct  the  people  by  these  revelations  in  his  plans 
of  grace  and  of  providential  administration.  But  this  did 
not  make  it  necessary  to  reveal  the  precise  mode  in  which 
future  events  would  take  place,  or  the  exact  shape  which  they 
would  assume,  any  more  than  it  required  a  disclosure  of  the 
time  of  their  occurrence,  It  might,  and  it  did  in  fact,  really 
contribute  to  render  these  lessons  more  intelligible  and  impres- 
sive to  their  original  hearers,  that  they  were  dressed  in  familiar 
and  striking  forms,  which  nevertheless  truly  represented  the 
essential  ideas  and  principles  involved,  in  place  of  employing  the 
unknown  and  more  prosaic  form  to  be  assumed  when  they  should 
come  to  pass  in  actual  history. 

This  departure  from  historical  forms  w^as  grounded  in  no 
antecedent  necessity.  No  limitation  can  of  course  be  put  upon 
the  foreknowledge  of  God,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  prophecy,  or  in  the  mode  of  its  communication,  to  prevent 
the  disclosure  of  any  of  the  details  of  future  history  which  the 
Most  High  chose  to  impart.  Indeed,  the  practicability  is  set 
beyond  question  by  the  fact,  that  this  was  actually  done  with  as 
much  frequency  and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  was  deemed  needful 
or  desirable.  The  subjugation  and  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  the 
overthrow  and  desolation  of  Babylon,  Tyre,  and  other  ancient 
states,  the  Babylonish  captivity  and  the  restoration  by  Cyrus, 
whose  very  name  was  predicted  more  than  a  certury  before  his 
birth,  Isa.  xliv.  28,  as  that  of  Josiah  had  previously  been,  and 
for  a  much  longer  time  beforehand,  I  Kings  xiii,  2;  the  succes- 
sion of  the  four  great  empires,  with  such  details  as  Israel  was 
particularly  concerned  to  know  ;  the  birth  of  Christ  of  a  virgin 
at  Bethlehem,  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  his  sufferings 
and  rejection  by  the  covenant  people,  are  instances  of  prophecies 
in  which  the  future  is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  literally  and 
precisely  described. 

When,  however,  prophecy  departs  from  the  historical  form, 
one  or  two  methods  may  be  adopted  ;  the  identity  of  the  object 
predicted  may  be  retained  with  a  mere  diversity  of  form,  or  an- 
other similar  object  may  by  a  figurs  be  substituted  for  it. 

1.  The  former  is  the  case  when  an  object  of  the  future  is 
spoken  of,  not  ai  it  shall  actually  be  at  the  time  of  the  fulfil- 
ment, but  as  it  is  at  the  time  of  the  prediction.  Those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  thing  only  under  its  existing  form 
and  name,  would  gain  a  readier  and  more  accurate  idea  of 
what  was  intended,  if  it  were  spoken  of  as  they  knew  it,  than  if 
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a  novel  nomenclature  were  adopted,  or  if  it  were  exhibited  in  a 
Btrange  dress,  however  exactly  these  might  correspond  with 
the  actual  future.  Thus  objects  common  to  the  two  dispensa- 
tions, as  a  general  rule,  are  called  by  their  Old  Testament 
names,  and  wear  their  Old  Testament  forms,  even  though  the 
period  contemplated  by  the  prophecy  is  that  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation. The  time  had  not  yet  come  to  reveal  the  changes 
which  would  be  brought  about  at  that  eventful  epoch.  Thus, 
the  people  of  God  are  constantly  called  Israel,  their  habitation 
Canaan,  and  the  seat  of  God's  worship,  or  his  dwelling-place, 
Jerusalem,  Zion,  or  the  temple.  To  indicate  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen  to  the  true  religion,  they  are  represented  as  engaging 
in  the  ritual  worship,  erecting  altars  in  their  land,  Isa.  xix.  19  ; 
offering  incense  and  pure  oblations  in  every  place,  Mai.  i.  1]  ; 
keeping  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  Zech.  xiv.  16;  paying  annual 
or  even  monthly  and  weekly  visits  to  Jerusalem,  Isa.  Ixvi.  23  ; 
and  enrolled  amongst  the  Levitical  priesthood,  Isa.  Ixvi.  2  J  ; 
although  at  the  time  to  which  these  predictions  refer,  this  par- 
ticular mode  of  worship  would  be  abolished.  The  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  is  described  in  forms  peculiar  to 
prophetic  inspiration,  Joel  ii.  28,  though  that  spiritual  influence 
was  in  fact  to  manifest  itself  in  the  way  of  sanctiflcation,  rather 
than  of  immediate  supernatural  revelation.  Names  of  nations 
hostile  to  the  kingdom  of  God  are  used  to  designate  those  in 
whom  this  hostility  is  perpetuated,  though  at  the  period  spoken 
of  these  nations  no  longer  exist  in  their  individuality — e.g., 
Egypt  and  Edom,  Joel  iii.  19  ;  the  Assyrians,  Micah  v.  6,  Q\ 
the  Philistines,  Moab,  and  Ammon,  Isa.  xi.  14.  The  unity  of 
the  people  of  God  under  the  Messiah,  is  represented  by  the 
healing  of  the  breach  between  Judah  and  Israel,  although  this 
particular  form  of  division  and  schism  had  ceased  before  his 
appearing,  Isa.  xi.  18 ;  Jer.  iii.  18.  Messiah  is  said  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  David,  although  the  theocratic  kingdom  h^s  in  his 
hands  entirely  changed  its  form,  Isa.  ix.  7.  It  is  carrying  this 
same  principle  into  the  realm  of  figure  when  Messiah  is  called 
David,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23,  Hos.  iii.  5,  and  his  forerunner  is 
called  Elijah,  Mai.  iv.  5,  by  which  is  meant  not  their  personal 
reappearance,  but  their  revival,  so  to  speak,  in  the  persons  of 
others.  This  usage  of  prophecy  is  the  more  intelligible  to  us, 
as  it  has  been  perpetuated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  cur- 
rent religious  language  of  the  day.  Though  the  forms  of  thQ 
ancient  dispensation  have  long  since  passed  away,  Israel,  Zion, 
and  Canaan,  are  as  familiar  to  the  most  unlettered  believer,  in 
their  application  to  the  present  and  the  future,  as  their  modem 
equivalents. 

It  is  to  be  observed  here  that  no  false  or  inaccurate  state- 
ments are  made  by  the  prophets  in  the  cases  now  under  con- 
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sideration ;  there  is  not  even  the  figurative  substitution  of  one 
object  for  another  to  which  it  bears  an  analogy,  but  simply 
there  is  no  disclosure  made  of  the  changes  to  be  eiFected  in  the 
administration  of  the  plan  of  grace.  The  two  dispensations 
were  not  to  be  confused.  Everything  was  not  to  be  made 
known  then  which  is  revealed  now  ;  just  as  everything  is  not 
made  known  now  that  is  to  be  revealed  hereafter.  The  com- 
munications respecting  the  future  state,  in  which  the  present 
dispensation  is  to  be  swallowed  up,  are  few  and  scanty. 
Glimpses  are  given,  which  impart  some  vague  idea  of  the 
eternal  world,  but  there  is  no  such  clear  and  connected  account 
of  it  as  would  enable  us  to  image  to  ourselves  precisely  what  it 
is,  and  the  language  employed  about  it  is  borrowed  from  ob- 
jects in  the  present  world.  What  new  and  unimagined  forms 
are  hidden  beneath  these  expressions,  none  can  tell.  In  like 
manner,  while  the  old  economy  lasted,  God  did  not  see  fit  to 
lower  its  sacredness  by  untimely  anticipations  of  the  important 
changes  to  be  made  upon  the  introduction  of  the  new  economy. 
Limits  were  therefore  set  to  the  prophetic  revelations,  which 
they  were  rarely  suffered  to  overstep.  Glimpses  were  granted 
of  the  most  distant  future,  not  merely  of  the  beginning,  but  of 
the  end  of  the  present  dispensation,  of  the  awful  convulsions 
accompanying  the  final  judgment,  and  of  the  new  heavens  and 
the  new  earth  which  are  to  succeed  it.  Still  these  were  only 
glimpses ;  no  complete  view  was  afforded  them  of  the  precise 
state  of  things  when  these  events  were  to  occur.  From  these 
momentary  glimpses  they  invariably  return  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  future  under  forms  then  existing.  Isaiah  connects 
with  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  chap.  Ixv.  17,  &c., 
building  houses  and  inhabiting  them,  planting  vineyards  and 
eating  their  fruit ;  and,  Ixvi.  22,  &c.,  the  observance  of  new 
moons  and  sabbaths.  Joel  iii.  17,  &c.,  and  Zechariah  xiv.  16, 
speak  of  what  is  to  occur  after  the  final  overthrow  of  the  ene- 
mies of  God,  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  old  theocracy  and  the 
Levitical  service. 

2.  The  other  way  in  which  prophecy  may  depart  from  the 
historical  form  of  the  objects  predicted,  is  by  the  employment 
of  figures  in  place  of  the  real  things  intended.  These  answer 
the  double  purpose,  which,  as  has  been  abundantly  seen  already, 
attaches  to  all  the  departures  from  the  historical  mode  of  repre- 
sentation. They  tend  both  to  concealment  and  to  illustration. 
There  is  a  vagueness  and  ambiguity  attendant  upon  their  use, 
which  allows  a  general  notion  ol  the  future,  but  forbids  any 
exact  anticipation  of  its  actual  events  in  their  proper  forms  and 
minute  details.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  vividness  and  force 
imparted  to  the  prophetic  lessons,  which  is  quite  independent 
of  the  shape  which  will  belong  to  these  events  when  they  come 
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to  be  converted  into  history.  The  truths  respecting  God's 
providential  designs,  or  his  plans  of  grace,  which  are  to  be  con- 
veyed, are  fully  contained  in  the  figures  employed,  these  being 
divinely  selected  representations  of  the  facts  themselves.  They 
can  be  understood,  therefore,  and  appreciated,  as  well  before  the 
facts  occur  as  after ;  by  him  who  has  no  clear  conception  of 
what  the  facts  shall  be  when  verified  in  history,  as  by  him  who 
knows  every  particular  of  the  fulfilment. 

The  figurative  form  may  consist  in  figures  of  speech  or  in 
symbols.  Both  are  quite  frequent.  When  Isaiah  predicts, 
ii.  2,  "  The  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established 
in  the  top  of  the  mountains  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the 
hills  -''  or  XXXV.  1,  "  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall 
be  glad  for  them :  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose  -*'  or  xxix.  17,  "  Lebanon  shall  be  turned  into  a  fruit- 
ful field,  and  the  fruitful  field  shall  be  esteemed  as  a  forest," 
the  words  strictly  taken  denote  physical  changes,  but,  without 
doubt,  moral  changes  of  an  analogous  nature  are  the  real  things 
intended. 

Symbolical  prophecies  are  those  in  which  one  class"of  objects 
is  used  as  representatives  of  another ;  in  which,  accordingly, 
there  is  not  merely  the  illustration  of  one  thing  by  another,  but 
an  actual  substitution.  The  symbol  may  be  (a)  presented  to 
the  senses,  as  in  Zech.  vi.  11,  the  high  priest  Joshua,  crowned 
with  silver  and  gold  brought  from  Babylon,  symbolizes  Messiah 
as  both  priest  and  king,  to  whom  all  in  distant  lands  should 
lend  their  aid.  All  the  symbolical  actions  of  the  prophets  are 
instances  of  the  same  kind.  Or,  (6)  it  may  be  exhibited  in 
vision  or  in  a  dream,  as  the  temple  and  its  worship,  Ezek.  xL, 
etc.  Symbolical  of  the  future  state  of  the  theocracy,  the  image 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  Dan.  ii.,  and  the  four  beasts,  ch. 
vii.,  signifying  the  four  great  empires  of  the  ancient  world,  the 
ram  and  the  he-goat,  ch.  viii.,  representing  the  Medo-Persian 
and  Greek  empires,  and  the  man  upon  the  red  horse  among  the 
myrtle  trees,  Zech.  i.,  denoting  the  angel  of  the  Lord  as  the 
guardian  of  Israel.  Or,  (c)  it  may  be  simply  d^cribed  and 
thus  partake  of  the  nature  of  allegory,  as  the  locusts,  Joel  i.  2, 
representing  the  foes  of  the  covenant  people ;  the  marriage  of 
Hosea  to  an  unfaithful  wife,  Hosea  L  iii,  representing  God's 
relation  to  transgressing  Israel ;  the  eagles  and  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  Ezek.  xvii.,  representing  the  monarchs  of  Babylon  and 
Egypt,  and  the  royal  family  of  Judah ;  the  adulterous  sisters, 
ch.  xxiii.,  representing  Judah  and  Israel. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
symbolical  prophecies  are  confessedly  great.  But  this  does  not 
justify,  on  the  one  hand,  the  entire  neglect  with  which  they 
have  sometimes  been  treated,  as  though  the  difficulties  were 
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insurmountable,  and  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  upon  them 
were  simply  thrown  away.  For  these,  too,  are  part  of  the 
revelation  of  God,  and  are  profitable  for  instruction.  Nor  does 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  justify  the  capricious  treatment  which 
they  have  so  often  received  from  those  who  have  professed  to 
expound  them,  and  who  have  attributed  to  them  significations 
at  random,  without  any  intelligible  reason  or  consistent  method. 
Anything  can  thus  be  made  of  them  that  the  interpreter  pleases. 
They  thus  become  mere  riddles,  at  which  every  one  is  at  liberty 
to  guess,  but  which  no  one  can  be  sure  of  having  solved.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  certainty  in  the  interpretation,  it  must  be 
conducted  upon  consistent  and  well  established  principles ;  it 
must  be  based  not  upon  random  guess-work,  but  upon  a  careful 
investigation  of  their  meaning,  and  a  faithful  use  of  all  the  aids 
by  which  this  may  be  ascertained.  These  aids  are  of  three 
sorts,  viz. — 

1.  The  prominent  qualities  or  associations  of  the  symbol 
itself  afford  an  indication  of  the  thing  signified.  Things  are 
chosen  to  represent  others  as  symbols,  which  bear  a  resemblance 
to  them  in  some  marked  respect,  or  which  are  commonly  con- 
nected with  them,  and  consequently  are  fit  emblems  of  them,  or 
naturally  suggest  them.  It  is  true  that  symbols  may  be  purely 
arbitrary  and  conventional.  In  this  sense  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  may  be  said  to  be  symbols  of  the  sounds  which  they 
respectively  represent.  But  there  is  no  resemblance  betw^een 
the  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  and  no  natural  association 
which  links  them  together  ;  it  is  purely  conventional.  It  does 
not  appear  that  there  are  any  symbols  of  this  sort  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  especially  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  with  which 
we  are  at  present  concerned.  All  which  are  there  found  are 
naturally  suggestive,  by  reason  of  some  likeness  to  the  thing 
signified,  or  an  established  connection  with  it ;  many  of  them 
are  so  appropriate  and  striking  that  they  at  once  explain  them- 
selves. Thus,  locusts  devastating  a  land,  Joel  i.,  are  a  natural 
emblem  of  foreign  invaders  ;  filthy  garments,  Zech.  iii.  4,  of 
sin  ;  reaping  a  harvest,  Joel  iii.  1 3,  of  cutting  down  those  who 
are  ripened  for  destruction  or  for  ingathering ;  eating  a  book, 
Ezek.  iii.  1,  of  inwardly  receiving  its  contents;  a  stream  flow- 
ing from  the  temple,  xlvii.  1,  and  healing  ihe  Dead  Sea,  of 
saving  influences,  reaching  the  most  hopeless  ;  crowns,  Zech.  vi. 
II,  commonly  worn  by  monarchs,  are  a  fit  symbol  of  royalty  ; 
fat  kine  and  full  ears  of  corn,  of  years  of  plenty;  and  lean  kine 
and  thin  ears,  of  years  of  famine,  Gen.  xli.  26,  27,  with  which 
they  are  respectively  associated. 

2.  The  resemblances  and  associations  which  obtain  amongst 
different  objects  are  so  various  and  multiplied,  however,  that 
there  would  be  great  uncertainty  in  the  interpretation  of  sym- 
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bols,  if  these  were  the  only  guides  to  their  meaning.  This  may 
be  remedied  in  some  measure  by  having  recourse  to  the  second 
of  the  aids  referred  to,  viz.,  established  usage.  Symbols  must 
have  a  uniform  signification,  if  they  are  to  be  an  intelligible 
medium  of  communicating  ideas.  If  the  same  symbol  may 
have  a  different  sense  every  time  that  it  is  employed,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  vehicle  of  thought,  for  it  will  be  impossible  to  tell  which 
signification  is  to  be  attached  to  it  in  any  given  case.  It  is, 
indeed,  conceivable  that  symbols,  which  bear  an  equally  decided 
resemblance  to  distinct  objects,  might  upon  occasion  be  em- 
ployed to  represent  more  than  one,  its  particular  signification 
being  each  time  determined  by  the  connection  in  which  it 
stands ;  just  as  words  may  have  different  senses,  and  yet  all 
ambiguity  be  removed  from  them  by  the  mode  of  their  employ- 
ment. The  brazen  serpent  of  Moses,  Num.  xxi.  8,  if  explained 
according  to  the  hypothesis  of  some  eminent  interpreters,  will 
afford  an  illustration.  This  serpent,  to  which  Israel  was  to 
look  for  healing,  cannot,  it  is  argued,  represent  the  destroyer  of 
the  race,  as  in  Rev.  xii.  9,  xx.  2,  a  meaning  derived  from  asso- 
ciation with  the  tempter  of  Eve.  Its  sense  is  accordingly 
gathered  from  the  symbolism  of  Egypt,  where  it  was  used  to 
denote  healing,  as  it  was  also  in  the  worship  of  ^sculapius 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  most  formidable  objec- 
tion to  this  ingenious  hjrpothesis  is  its  departure  from  the  estab- 
lished meaning  of  the  symbol.  And  upon  this  ground  it  is 
more  natural  to  conclude,  either  that  the  serpent  form  is  not  in 
this  case  symbolical,  or  else  that  it  retains  its  constant  significa- 
tion, and  the  serpent  exhibited  to  view,  transfixed  and  harmless, 
indicates  a  victory  over  the  destroyer.  Although  a  diversity  of 
meaning  is  perhaps  possible  in  the  symbols,  therefore,  it  is  not 
to  be  assumed  without  necessity,  nor  beyond  the  limits  of  that 
necessity.  The  strong  presumption,  in  the  absence  of  clear 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  is  that  each  symbol  has  its  own  fixed 
and  invariable  sense.  Consequently,  the  usage  of  a  symbol  once 
ascertained  must,  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  be  held  to  deter- 
mine its  meaning  wherever  it  occurs. 

A  number  of  the  symbols  of  prophecy  are  borrowed  from  the 
Levitical  institutions.  These  had  the  advantage  of  being 
familiar,  sacred,  and  significant  of  the  very  truths  with  which 
prophecy  was  mainly  conversant.  They  are  uniformly  used  in 
the  signification  belonging  to  them  in  their  original  connec- 
tion ;  and  if  any  modifications  of  the  essential  idea  were  to  be 
expressed,  this  is  done  by  varying  the  form  of  the  symbol. 
Thus  the  cherubim,  chap,  i.,  and  temple,  chap.  Ix.,  of  Ezekiel, 
and  the  candlestick  of  Zechariah,  chap.  iv.  When  the  sym- 
bols are  drawn  from  other  sources,  they  are  still,  if  possible,  to 
be  illustrated  by  parallel  scriptural  usage.     In  the  absence  of 
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this,  welcome  light  may  sometimes  be  cast  upon  the  meaning 
by  the  symbolical  use  of  the  same  object  among  other  ancient 
nations,  especially  those  with  which  Israel  was  brought  into 
contact.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  prophets  may  have 
adopted  symbols  from  the  Babylonians,  as  Moses  did  from  the 
Egyptians.  And  it  is  no  more  prejudicial  to  their  inspiration 
to  employ  the  language  of  symbols,  which  they  found  in  vogue 
among  the  heathen,  than  the  use  of  the  Greek  language,  also 
borrowed  from  a  heathen  people,  is  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
apostles.  It  is  simply  the  medium  of  communicating  ideas 
which  is  adopted  in  either  case,  not  the  ideas  themselves. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  aids  already  mentioned,  another,  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  where  it  is  actually  afforded,  is  the 
authoritative  explanation  of  the  symbols  furnished  by  inspira- 
tion. This  is  sometimes  directly  given  by  the  prophet  himself, 
who,  after  having  stated  the  symbol,  adds  the  interpretation  ; 
as  Daniel,  of  the  image  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  chap.  ii. ; 
and  Ezekiel,  of  the  two  eagles  and  the  cedar,  chap.  xvii. ;  or 
receives  it  from  the  Lord,  as  Jeremiah,  of  the  visions  of  the 
almond-tree  and  seething-pot,  &c,,  and  the  baskets  of  figs,  chap, 
xxiv.  5  ;  or  from  an  angel,  as  Zechariah,  or  Daniel,  of  the 
visions  of  the  four  beasts  and  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat ;  the 
explanation  itself  being  sometimes  enigmatical  or  designedly 
obscure,  e.g.,  Zech.  iv.  14.  Or  the  needed  commentary  may  be 
afforded  in  some  later  book  of  Scripture,  and  especially  in  the 
New  Testament,  by  our  Lord  or  the  apostles.  Thus  all  doubt 
is  precluded  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  "  Son  of  Man"  in  Daniel's 
vision,  chap.  vii.  13,  by  our  Lord's  constant  application  of  the 
expression  to  himself,  and  especially  by  his  citation  of  this  very 
passage  before  Caiaphas,.  Matt  xxvi.  64? ;  and  so  the  meaning  of 
the'  little  horn  of  Daniel's  fourth  beast,  chap,  vii.,  is  settled  by 
Paul's  commentary  upon  it,  2  Thess.  ii.  3,  &c.  Or  the  explana- 
tion may  be  indirectly  given,  by  mingling  literal  language  with 
the  description  of  the  symbol.  The  thing  signified  is  so  blended 
in  the  prophet's  conception  with  the  sign,  which  is  in  its  real 
meaning  identical  with  it,  that  language  appropriate  only  to  the 
former  is  frequently  applied  to  the  latter,  thus  affording  a  clue 
to  what  is  actually  intended.  This  mingling  of  the  literal  and 
the  symbolical  is  sometimes  even  carried  to  the  extent  of  intro- 
ducing literal  objects  along  with  the  symbolical,  or  in  the  place 
of  them,  although  this  is  chiefly  confined  to  incorporeal  beings, 
who,  while  retaining  their  identity,  assume  corporeal  forms ; 
e.g.,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Satan,  Zech.  iii.  1.  The  gene- 
ral scope  of  a  prophecy,  and  the  connection  in  which  a  symbol 
stands,  may  also  indirectly  afford  a  key,  by  suggesting  the  true 
interpretation  of  that  which  would  have  been  obscure  had  it 
stood  alone. 
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It  is  further  necessary  to  the  just  interpretation  of  symbols, 
to  observe,  that  all  the  subordinate  details  contained  in  the 
description  of  them  need  not  have  a  separate  significance  in  the 
thing  represented.  The  use  of  one  object  as  the  symbol  of 
another,  implies  certain  prominent  features  of  resemblance. 
Bat  the  similarity  is  of  course  limited  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  possible  that  it  should 
extend  to  every  minor  feature,  and  that  the  two  objects  should 
be  in  all  respects  precise  counterparts.  There  will  always  be  par- 
ticulars, therefore,  which  belong  to  a  full  account  of  the  symbol, 
but  which  stand  in  no  direct  relation  to  the  thing  signified,  and 
consequently  possess  no  distinct  significance.  These  may  be 
introduced  into  the  description,  and  they  have  their  force  in 
the  more  graphic  portraiture  of  the  symbol  as  a  whole,  but  are 
entitled  to  no  separate  part  in  the  interpretation.  The  rule  for 
distinguishing  what  is  separately  significant  from  what  is  not, 
is  sufficiently  simple  in  theory,  whatever  difficulty  or  embarrass- 
ment may  attend  its  application  in  actual  practice.  It  is  that 
the  sense  of  the  entire  symbol  must  first  be  ascertained.  What- 
ever, then,  really  belongs  to  the  likeness  of  the  objects,  is  to  be 
held  to  be  significant.  Whatever  does  not  do  this,  or  can  only 
by  forced  and  unnatural  interpretations  be  brought  into  har- 
mony with  the  main  intent  of  the  whole,  belongs  merely  to  the 
filling  up  of  the  symbol,  but  not  to  its  significant  portions. 

Mr  David  N.  Lord,  who  has  written  more  largely  and  ear- 
nestly upon  the  subject  of  the  figures  and  symbols  of  prophecy 
than  any  other  person  in  this  country,  has  done  a  valuable  ser- 
vice by  calling  increased  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  the  necessity  of  fixed  rules  and  principles  of  interpre- 
tation, in  order  to  exclude  caprice,  and  to  substitute  certainty 
for  wild  conjecture,  and  the  duty  of  gathering  these  principles 
from  the  Scriptures  themselves.  The  laws  of  symbols,  as 
deduced  by  him  from  scriptural  usage,  are  the  six  following,* 
viz.  1.  The  symbol  and  that  which  it  represents,  resemble  each 
other  in  the  station  they  fill,  the  relations  they  sustain,  and  the 
agencies  they  exert  in  their  respective  spheres  :  that  is,  agents 
represent  agents,  not  acts  or  effects  ;  acts  represent  acts,  not 
agents  ;  effects  stand  for  effects,  and  conditions  for  conditions. 
2.  The  representative  and  that  which  it  represents,  are  of  dif- 
ferent species,  kinds,  or  ranks,  in  all  cases  where  the  symbol  is 
of  such  a  nature  or  is  used  in  such  a  relation  that  it  can  pro- 
perly symbolise  something  different  from  itself.  3.  Where  the 
agents  or  events  to  be  represented  are  of  a  nature,  or  are  to 
appear  in  conditions,  that  no  symbol  of  a  different  order  can 
properly  represent  them,  they  appear  in  the  visions  as  their 

•  "  The  Coming  and  Reign  of  Christ,"  by  D.  N,  Lord,  p.  41,  &c. 
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own  symbol.  4.  When  the  symbol  and  that  which  it  represents 
differ  from  each  other,  the  correspondence  between  them  extends 
to  their  chief  parts,  and  the  general  elements  or  parts  of  the 
symbol  denote  corresponding  parts  in  that  which  is  symbolised. 
5.  A  single  agent,  in  many  instances,  symbolises  a  combination 
and  a  succession  of  agents.  Times,  also,  such  as  days,  months, 
and  years,  represent  combinations  of  days,  and  successions  of 
months  and  years.  6.  The  names  of  symbols  are  their  literal 
and  proper  names. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  upon  the  detailed  exami- 
nation or  discussion  of  these  rules.  In  the  main  they  are 
undoubtedly  correct,  and  yet  in  certain  minor  respects  we  con- 
ceive them  to  need,  if  not  modification  and  correction,  at  least 
explanation.  Thus  for  instance  we  should  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood, under  the  first  rule,  that  the  agents  symbolised  by  agents 
need  not  be  actual  persons,  but  may  be  also  personifications ; 
as  when  the  omniscience  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  is  represented 
by  couriers  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  to  render  up 
their  report,  Zech.  i.  8-11,  and  war,  famine,  and  death  by  the 
horsemen  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  seals,  Rev.  vi.  4-8. 
And  under  the  second  and  third  rules,  we  would  be  disposed  to 
claim  that  the  sacred  writer,  and  not  the  interpreter,  is  to  be 
the  judge  whether  a  particular  object  can  properly  be  repre- 
sented by  a  symbol  of  a  different  nature  from  itself  or  not. 
These  rules,  however,  and  those  propounded  by  the  same  author 
with  regard  to  figurative  language,  supposing  them  to  be  admit- 
ted and  accepted,  do  not  have  the  sweeping  consequences  which 
he  attributes  to  them,  as  though  they  settled  at  once  and  for 
ever  all  controverted  questions  upon  prophetic  subjects.  His 
mistake  consists  in  supposing  that  all  questions  of  interpretation 
can  be  determined  by  mechanical  rules  with  mathematical 
exactness,  and  that  all  exercise  of  discretion  and  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  interpreter  may  thus  be  entirely  superseded,  and 
that  no  need  can  exist  of  qualifying  the  results  by  the  analogy 
of  faith,  the  scope  of  the  context,  or  the  light  of  parallel  passages, 
and  that  nothing  need  be  left  to  be  determined  by  the  actual 
fulfilment. 

A  most  important  question  here  arises — How  can  those  pro- 
phecies which  adhere  to  the  historical  form  of  future  events  be 
distinguished  from  those  in  which  it  is  departed  from  ?  Both 
extremes  of  error  have  here  led  to  the  most  serious  results.  The 
Jews,  by  a  literal  interpretation  of  what  is  figurative,  deny  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus,  because  he  failed  to  satisfy  their  carnal 
expectations  of  a  temporal  kingdom  and  a  political  deliverance. 
Modern  unbelievers,  by  a  figurative  interpretation  of  what  is 
literal,  fritter  away  the  evidence  of  divine  foreknowledge,  and 
convert  everj^thing  into  vague  anticipations.      In  Mr  Lord's 
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opinion  this  is  a  very  simple  matter,  and  may  be  readily  deter- 
mined in  every  case  by  the  application  of  his  rules  of  figurative 
language.  But  neither  these  nor  any  other  rules  enable  any  one, 
from  the  bare  inspection  of  the  terms  of  individual  prophecies, 
irrespective  of  other  aids,  and  especially  of  the  fulfilment,  to 
determine  what  was  literal  and  what  figurative  in  the  predic- 
tions which  have  been  already  accomplished,  such  as  those 
respecting  the  Messiah  or  the  nations  of  antiquity.  They  can- 
not, consequently,  be  accepted  as  a  safe  and  adequate  solution 
in  the  case  of  those  which  are  yet  unaccomplished. 

The  following  suggestions  embrace  all  that  we  conceive 
essential  upon  this  subject. 

1.  In  prophecies  which  have  been  already  accomplished,  the 
surest  criterion  is  to  be  found  in  the  fulfilment.  This  is  the 
authoritative  explanation  by  God,  in  his  providence,  of  what  he 
intended  in  his  word.  Thus,  that  Christ  should  rise  from  the 
dead  before  he  saw  corruption,  Ps.  xvi.  10  ;  that  his  garments 
should  be  parted,  and  lots  cast  upon  his  vesture,  Ps.  xxii.  18  ; 
that  vinegar  should  be  given  him  in  his  thirst,  Ps.  Ixix.  21  ; 
that  thirty  pieces  of  silver  should  be  paid  for  his  betrayal,  Zech. 
xi.  12 ;  that  he  should  enter  Jerusalem  upon  an  ass,  Zech.  ix  9, 
are  shewn  by  the  event  to  have  been  literally  intended.  The 
drying  up  of  the  river  of  Egypt,  Isa.  xix.  5,  exalting  the  valleys 
and  making  low  the  mountains  and  hills,  Isa.  xl.  4,  the  coming 
of  Elijah,  Mai.  iv.  5,  are  shewn  to  have  been  figurative.  In  the 
application  of  this  criterion,  however,  care  should  be  taken  to 
ascertain  whether  the  prophecy  is  entirely  fulfilled.  For,  if 
there  be  a  residuum  still  awaiting  accomplishment,  that  which 
is  only  figuratively  true  of  past  fulfilments,  may  be  destined  to 
come  to  pass  literally  hereafter.  Thus  the  darkening  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  Isa.  xiii.  1 0,  is  figurative,  if  the  prophecy  is  not 
intended  to  reach  beyond  the  fall  of  Babylon ;  but  if  it  have 
relation  likewise  to  the  end  of  the  world,  it  may  be  literally 
meant. 

2.  The  comparison  of  other  prophecies  in  the  Old  or  the  New- 
Testament,  relating  to  the  same  subject,  affords  a  valuable  cri- 
terion. The  figures  of  one  passage  may  be  shewn  to  be  such 
by  the  literal  statements,  or  by  the  figures  of  another  with 
which  they  would  be  incompatible  if  literally  understood.  Thus 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  is  represented  in  some  passages 
by  their  building  altars  and  ofi'ering  sacrifices  in  their  own  land, 
Isa.  xix.  19,  21,  and  that  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  Mai.  ill; 
in  others,  by  their  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  Isa.  ii  3, 
Zech.  xiv.  16.  Joel  iii.  18,  says  that  a  fountain  shall  come  forth 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  shall  water  the  valley  of  Shittim. 
Ezekiel  xlvii.  1,  &c.,  makes  it  a  river  running  into  the  Dead 
Sea.     According  to  Zech.  xiv.  8,  only  half  the  waters  flow  into 
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tlie  Dead  Sea,  and  the  other  half  into  the  Mediterranean.  These 
accounts  are  inconsistent  if  an  actual  stream  is  described,  but 
quite  harmonious  if  it  is  a  symbol.  In  Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  Gog  is 
the  prince  of  the  land  of  Magog ;  in  Rev.  xx.  8,  Gog  and  Magog 
are  both  nations.  The  heathen  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
destined  to  be  destroyed  in  the  days  of  Messiah  by  immediate 
divine  judgments,  Joel  iii.  11,  &;c.,  sometimes  as  subjugated  by 
Israel,  Isa.  xi.  14;  sometimes  as  yielding  not  a  coerced,  but  a 
voluntary  service,  Ps.  Ixxii.  11,  Isa.  xlix.  22  ;  and  sometimes  as 
leagued  with  Israel  on  terms  of  equality,  Isa.  xix.  24,  25.  Am- 
nion was  to  be  blotted  from  existence,  Ezek.  xxv.  7,  10,  and  yet 
to  be  an  object  of  future  mercy,  Jer.  xlix,  6.  It  is  in  one  place 
declared  that  noxious  animals  shall  be  extirpated,  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
25,  and  in  another  that  they  shall  change  their  nature,  Isa.  xi. 
6.  These  various  statements  are  in  mutual  conflict,  if  literally 
understood,  but  perfectly  consistent  as  figures.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  the  application  of  this  rule  also,  not  to  be  misled  by 
apparent  discrepancies  which  are  not  really  such.  There  is  no 
conflict,  for  instance,  between  the  predictions  of  Messiah  in  his 
humiliation,  and  in  his  glory  ;  both  may  in  succession  be  lite- 
rally fulfilled. 

3.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  that  the  restric- 
tions of  the  old  economy,  with  its  peculiar  theocratic  and  cere- 
monial institutions,  are  now  abolished,  The  ceremonial  services 
were  weak  and  beggarly  elements,  Gal.  iv.  9,  suited  only  to  the 
childhood  of  the  church ;  a  system  of  restraint  imposed  during 
its  minority,  but  now  removed  ;  a  yoke  of  bondage  which  it  is 
inconsistent  with  Christian  freedom  to  reimpose.  Acts  xv.  10; 
a  shadow  of  good  things,  which  has  given  place  to  the  gospel 
substance,  Heb.  x.  1.  Henceforth  the  people  of  God  are  his 
temple,  and  it  is  no  longer  requisite  to  worship  in  Jerusalem, 
John  iv.  21.  The  wall  which  separated  Jews  and  Gentiles 
is  thrown  down,  Eph.  ii.  14,  &c.  Christ's  unchangeable  priest- 
hood leaves  no  room  for  priests  on  earth,  nor  his  perfect  atone- 
ment for  other  sacrifices.  The  apostle  expressly  declares, 
Heb.  X.  2,  that  as  soon  as  a  complete  expiation  for  sin  is  ac- 
complished, sacrifices  must  cease  to  be  offered.  Consequently, 
if  any  prediction  speaks  of  these  obsolete  forms  in  connection 
with  Messianic  times,  it  must  be  understood,  not  according  to 
its  letter,  but  according  to  its  spirit.  In  all  that  is  said  of 
the  temple  and  the  ritual  and  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  and 
the  entire  circle  of  objects  associated  with  these  legal  services, 
those  things  must  have  been  regarded  by  the  spirit  of  inspira- 
tion which  now  occupy  their  place  and  have  the  same  essential 
meaning. 

4.  The  figurative  character  of  a  prophecy  is  often  stated  u^ 
suggested  :    as   when   Daniel  appends  an  explanation  to   his 
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symbolical  visions,  ch.  vii.  8.  Ezekiel,  xxxvii.  11,  declares  the 
resurrection  of  the  dry  bones  to  mean  the  restoration  of  Israel. 
Joel  employs  expressions,  ii.  4,  5,  20,  implying  that  the  locusts 
which  he  describes  were  hostile  armies.  Zechariah  says,  x.  11, 
he  shall  pass  through  the  sea  affliction  (not  with  affliction,  as 
in  the  English  version),  shewing  that  he  did  not  mean  a  literal 
sea,  but  affliction  represented  under  that  figure.  The  wine-cup 
of  which  the  nations  were  to  drink,  is  explained,  Jer.  xxv.  1 5, 
to  be  God's  fury. 

5.  Where  the  terms  of  a  prediction  stand  in  evident  relation 
to  the  past  history  of  the  chosen  people,  or  to  typical  events 
and  institutions,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  these  may  be 
figurati^'ely  employed.  It  is  a  common  thing  with  the  prophets 
to  represent  the  past  as  repeated  in  the  future  ;  not  because  it 
is  to  occur  again  in  precisely  the  same  form,  but  because  the 
same  divine  attributes  or  the  same  principles  of  the  divine 
administration  which  were  therein  exhibited,  shall  be  again 
displayed  with  equal  power  and  clearness.  Thus  they  foretell 
a  second  miracle  of  dividing  the  Red  Sea,  Isa.  xi.  15  ;  a  fresh 
leading  through  the  wilderness,  Ezek.  xx.  34-38 ;  bringing 
water  from  the  rock,  Isa.  xlviii.  2  J  ;  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire,  Isa.  iv.  5  ;  raining  fire  and  brimstone  at  once  on  Sodom, 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  22  ;  the  renewal  of  the  harmless  estate  of  Para- 
dise, Isa.  xi.  6-8,  Ixv.  25.  These  represent  deliverances,  trials, 
blessings,  and  judgments,  of  like  character  and  equally  con- 
spicuous, but  not  necessarily  of  the  same  form  which  is  here 
described. 

6.  If  the  literal  explanation  would  involve  physical  impos- 
sibility, or  a  manifest  incongruity,  this  is  a  clear  index  of  the 
figurative  character  of  a  prediction.  Thus  Ezekiel  shews  that 
he  did  not  intend  a  literal  temple  by  assigning  to  it  such 
measures,  that  Mount  Moriah  would  not  be  large  enough  to 
afford  it  a  site,  xlii.  1 6  ;  the  apostle  John  does  the  same  in 
regard  to  the  new  Jerusalem,  by  declaring  that  its  height 
should  be  twelve  thousand  furlongs,  equal  to  its  length  and  its 
breadth.  Rev.  xxi.  1 6  ;  Joel  shews  the  locusts  to  be  figurative, 
by  making  the  same  swarm  perish  in  two  different  seas,  ch.  ii. 
20  ;  and  in  the  prophecy  respecting  Gog,  the  extravagance  of 
the  time  devoted  to  burning  their  weapons  and  burying  their 
dead,  is  designed  to  give  an  intimation  of  its  figurative  character, 
Ezek,  xxxix.  12. 

7.  The  general  character  of  a  prophet  may  afford  some  hints 
as  to  the  way  in  which  a  particular  passage  occurring  in  his 
writings  is  to  be  understood.  The  more  largely  he  deals  in 
figures,  the  greater  the  probability  of  their  employment  in  any 
given  case.     So  the  general  character  of  a  prophecy,  whether 
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literal  or  figurative,  may  throw  light  upon  the  proper  mode  of 
understanding  its  individual  portions. 

8.  In  prophecies  yet  unfulfilled,  it  must  often  be  left  to  the 
developments  of  Providence  to  distinguish  what  is  literal  from 
what  is  figurative.  How  could  it  have  been  known  in  advance 
of  fulfilment,  that  the  prophetic  appellations,  Josiah,  1  Kings 
xiii.  2,  and  Cyrus,  Lsa.  xlv.  1,  4,  were  to  be  real  names,  and 
Immanuel,  lsa.  vii.  14?,  was  not?  or  that  the  predicted  coming 
of  Elijah,  Mai.  iv.  5,  was  not  to  be  the  personal  reappearance 
of  the  prophet  ?  As  it  is  only  by  the  event  that  the  line  can 
be  unerringly  drawn  in  the  case  of  prophecies  already  accom- 
plished, it  seems  plain  that  we  must  wait  for  the  fulfilment 
before  we  can  attain  positive  certainty  in  the  case  of  others 
also. 

9.  The  line  between  figurative  and  literal  prophecies  is  not 
to  be  too  sharply  drawn,  as  though  these  formed  quite  distinct 
classes.  The  same  prophecy  may  be  intended  and  fulfilled  in 
both  senses — 6.  g.,  Lsa.  xxxv.  5,  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
and  unstopping  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  was  fulfilled  literally  in 
the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  figuratively  in  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel  dispensation.  Haggai  ii.  7-9,  predicts  that  the  silver 
and  the  gold  of  the  heathen  should  be  brought  to  adorn  God's 
house,  which  is  verified  both  in  the  material  and  the  spiritual 
temple.  Messiah's  coming  to  Jerusalem  riding  upon  an  ass, 
Zech.  ix.  9,  was  fulfilled,  not  only  in  his  public  entry  into  the 
city  in  that  manner,  but  in  his  possession  of  the  character 
which  that  act  symboli.fjed.  The  convulsions  of  material  nature, 
so  frequently  described  by  the  prophets  in  connection  with  the 
fall  of  particular  empires,  had  a  figurative  fulfilment  then,  and 
await  a  literal  accomplishment  at  the  end  of  the  world.  These 
different  modes  of  fulfilment  are  so  far  from  inconsistency  or 
mutual  interference,  that  the  literal  sometimes  serves  to  identify 
the  subject  of  the  other.  Thus,  that  John  came  preaching  in 
the  wilderness  of  Judea,  Matt.  iii.  1,  was  an  external  sign  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  voice  spoken  of  by  Isaiah,  as  crying  in  the 
spiritual  wilderness,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord.''  That 
the  bones  of  Christ  were  not  broken  upon  the  cross,  John  xix. 
36,  was  a  literal  mark  of  similitude,  identifying  him  as  the  true 
paschal  Lamb. 

Prophecy  has  thus  its  own  modes  of  representing  the  future, 
growing  out  of,  and  adapted  to,  its  special  ends.  The  task  of 
the  prophet  was  not  to  write  history  beforehand,  but,  while 
giving  some  foreshadowing  of  God's  great  designs,  to  draw 
from  them  instruction  for  his  own  and  every  succeeding  age. 
Accordingly,  the  study  of  a  prophecy  is  quite  a  distinct  thing 
from  the  study  of  its  fulfilment.  The  student  of  the  prophecy 
is  occupied  with  its  terms,  with  the  meaning  of  its  words  and 
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expressions,  with  the  picture  of  the  future  precisely  as  it  is 
there  presented.  It  has  thus  its  value  and  importance  as  a 
part  of  the  revelation  of  God,  quite  irrespective  of  the  question 
how  or  when  it  has  been  or  will  be  fulfilled.  The  study  of  its 
fulfilment  raises  the  inquiry,  how  it  has  been,  or  may  be  expected 
to  be,  realised  in  actual  events  ?  This  will  require  the  elimina- 
tion of  its  peculiarities  in  respect  to  time  and  form  already 
exhibited,  and  the  reduction  of  all  to  the  style  of  history. 
It  may  be  likened  to  the  conversion  of  a  picture  into  a  map  of 
the  future. 

Two  directions  are  important  in  the  study  of  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy.  It  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  preceded  by  a 
thorough  and  careful  study  of  the  prophecy  itself.  If  it  were 
proposed  to  identify  the  objects  in  a  picture  of  an  extensive 
landscape,  with  their  proper  equivalents  in  the  landscape  itself, 
the  first  step  would  be  to  scrutinise  the  picture,  discover  its 
plan  and  the  point  from  which  it  was  taken,  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  objects  as  there  represented  :  then  an 
examination  of  the  landscape  would,  it  might  be  hoped,  shew 
where  they  were  to  be  found.  So  in  this  case  it  must  first  be 
ascertained,  by  the  direct  study  of  the  prophecy,  what  it  is 
precisely  that  has  been  predicted,  and  then,  by  an  inspection 
of  the  pages  of  history,  what  events  will  answer  to  these  given 
requisitions.  This  order  has  not  infrequently  been  inverted, 
and  has  led  to  the  most  extravagant  results.  Where  the 
attempt  is  to  adapt  the  prophecy  to  some  previously  selected 
passage  in  history,  instead  of  gathering  from  the  prophecy 
what  it  is  that  is  to  be  sought  in  the  history,  nothing  can  be 
expected  but  preposterous  interpretations.  Some  of  the  old 
Dutch  interpreters  found  in  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  all 
the  events  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  Some  in  more  recent 
times  have  discovered  predictions  of  the  taking  of  SebastopoL 
And  no  matter  what  may  have  been  the  theory  which  any  ex- 
positor has  entertained  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  he  has,  in  liis 
own  judgment  at  least,  succeeded  in  making  it  conform  to  the 
facts  to  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  apply  it. 

A  second  direction  equally  obvious  and  essential  is,  that  the 
student  should  proceed  from  the  plain  to  the  obscure,  from  the 
fulfilled  to  the  unfulfilled.  In  the  case  of  the  picture  and  the 
landscape,  before  supposed,  there  might  probably  be  certain 
leading  objects  which  could  be  identified  at  once.  These  would 
afford  fixed  points  as  the  basis  of  further  investigation.  By  the 
aid  thus  furnished,  others  could  be  made  out,  and  so  progress 
might  be  made  from  point  to  point  until  the  whole  was  satis- 
factorily determined.  The  opposite  course  of  hastily  concluding 
upon  some  obscure  and  doubtful  points  first,  and  settling  all  the 
rest  upon  this  basis  could  only  lead  to  confusion  and  error.    So 
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if  a  person  had  several  pictures  of  different  landscapes,  and  he 
had  access  only  to  some  of  the  scenes  represented  and  not  to 
others,  the  proper  method  would  be  to  begin  with  the  former 
class,  and  the  skill  obtained  by  comparing  these  with  the  scenes 
from  which  they  were  taken,  would  prepare  him  better  to  image 
to  himself  the  scenes  pourtrayed  in  the  rest.  When  engaged 
upon  prophecies  which  are  clear,  or  where  the  fulfilment  is  be- 
fore his  eyes,  the  student  is  in  less  danger  of  error,  and  may 
correct  his  results  by  the  divine  exposition  afforded  by  the  event. 
Having  tested  his  methods  thus,  and  adjusted  them  into  con- 
formity with  these  more  evident  cases,  he  may  adventure  pru- 
dently and  cautiously  into  that  which  is  more  difficult,  or  whose 
fulfilment  lies  yet  in  the  future.  This  is  the  only  way  to  attain 
reliable  and  trustworthy  results.  To  begin  with  the  enigmas 
of  prophecy  without  the  previous  preparation  indispensable  for 
their  solution,  or  even  feeling  the  need  of  it,  is  only  to  give  way 
to  profitless  conjecture,  and  may  end  in  the  adoption  of  the 
wildest  vagaries. 

The  study  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  has  many  important 
uses.  Among  these  the  most  noteworthy  are  its  practical  and 
its  apologetic  use.  The  practical  use  of  this  study  lies  in  the 
light  which  it  sheds  upon  duty,  and  the  incentives  and  encour- 
agements which  it  supplies  to  its  faithful  performance.  It  is 
by  tracing  the  connection  between  the  disclosures  of  God's  word 
and  the  unfoldings  of  his  providence,  that  we  come  to  under- 
stand in  their  true  nature  the  events  which  are  taking  place 
around  us,  to  refer  them  to  their  true  position  in  the  divine 
plan,  and  to  comprehend  the  lessons  which  they  read  to  us,  as 
well  as  the  tasks  to  which  they  summon  us.  It  is  thus  that 
the  Jews  should  have  been  taught  to  recognise  in  Jesus  the 
Messiah  ;  thus  the  early  disciples,  when  they  saw  Jerusalem 
compassed  with  armies,  were  warned  to  save  themselves  by 
flight ;  and  we  should  be  stimulated  to  labour  zealously  and 
hopefully  for  the  universal  spread  of  the  gospel,  by  observing 
how  that  has  been  fulfilled  and  is  fulfilling  which  was  predicted 
in  regard  to  it. 

The  apologetic  use  of  this  study  belongs  to  it  as  a  branch  of 
the  evidences  of  revealed  religion.  There  is  no  clearer  proof 
of  Divinity  than  that  afforded  by  infallible  foreknowledge  of  the 
distant  and  contingent  future.  The  prophets  predicting  events 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  calculation  or  conjecture,  are 
thereby  demonstrated  to  have  been  the  immediate  messengers 
of  God,  and  all  their  communications  bear  in  consequence  the 
impress  of  heavenly  authority.  The  force  of  this  argument  is 
not  destroyed  by  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  subject,  arising 
from  the  obscurity  of  many  of  the  prophecies,  some  of  which 
were  'dark  even  to  the  prophets  themselves,  Dan.  viii.  26,  27 ; 
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xii.  8,  9,  or  the  peculiarities  of  the  mode  of  depicting  events 
which  has  been  seen  to  characterise  prophecy  in  general. 
There  are  enough  that  are  plain  and  have  been  unambiguously 
fulfilled ;  so  many,  in  fact,  that  the  strength  of  the  argument 
could  not  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  more.  The  alleged 
obscurity  is  also  often  greatly  exaggerated  ;  or,  very  frequently, 
where  it  existed  originally  it  is  removed  by  the  event,  and  then 
the  argument  is  the  stronger  for  its  having  been  dark  and  hard 
to  be  understood  before. 

To  the  question,  whether  all  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  have 
been  or  are  to  be  fulfilled  ?  a  negative  answer  has  been  returned 
by  two  very  different  classes  of  interpreters,  and  on  essentially 
different  grounds.  Many  believers  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
prophets  have  contended  that  certain  prophecies  contain  implied 
conditions  upon  which  their  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilment,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  their  announcement,  is  suspended.  The 
Socinians  held  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  free 
agents  that  their  acts  should  be  foreknown  or  certainly  deter- 
mined beforehand :  all  predictions  relating  to  the  free  acts  of 
men  must,  consequently,  upon  this  theory,  be  contingent  or 
conditional.  The  schoolmen  distinguish  three  sorts  of  prophe- 
cies— -prophetia  prcedestiTiationis,  prophetia  prcescientioe,  and 
prophetia  comminationis.  The  prophecy  of  predestination  is 
when  the  event  depends  wholly  upon  God's  will,  without  any 
respect  to  the  will  of  man,  as  the  prophecy  of  the  incarnation  of 
Christ ;  the  prophecy  of  prescience  is  of  such  things  as  depend 
upon  the  liberty  of  man's  will ;  and  the  prophecy  of  commina- 
tion  denotes  God's  denunciations  of  heavy  judgments  against  a 
people.  The  first  and  second  rest  upon  the  divine  decree  and 
foreknowledge,  and  they  always  take  effect ;  the  third  is  a  simple 
declaration  of  what  is  deserved,  and,  in  the  existing  state  of 
things,  is  to  be  expected,  but  which  need  not  follow  if  the  ante- 
cedent conditions  are  altered.  Stillingfleet*  remarks  upon  this 
point,  *'  Comminations  of  judgments  to  come  do  not  in  them- 
selves speak  the  absolute  futurity  of  the  event,  but  do  only 
declare  what  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  made  are  to  expect, 
and  what  shall  certainly  come  to  pass,  unless  God  by  his  mercy 
interpose  between  the  threatening  and  the  event.  So  that 
comminations  do  speak  only  the  debitum  poen<E  and  the  neces- 
sary obligation  to  punishment ;  but  therein  God  doth  not  bind 
himself  up  as  he  doth  in  absolute  promises ;  the  reason  is, 
because  comminations  confer  no  right  to  any,  which  absolute 
promises  do  ;  and  therefore  God  is  not  bound  to  necessary  per- 
formance of  what  he  threatens.  .  .  .  Predictions  concerning 
temporal  blessings  do  not  always  absolutely  speak  the  certainty 

*  Origines  Sacrae,  book  ii.  chap.  6. 
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of  the  event,  but  what  God  is  ready  to  do,  if  they  to  whom  they 
are  made  contimie  faithful  to  him."  Fairbairn*  likewise  main- 
tains that  predictions  of  coming  good  or  evil  are  always  condi- 
tional, never  absolute  ;  for  the  assumption  implied  in  their  being 
absolute,  that  the  spiritual  state  of  the  subjects  of  it  would 
undergo  no  change,  nullifies  the  very  design  of  the  delivery  of 
the  prophecy,  which  is  the  production  of  a  spiritual  effect. 

The  decisive  objection  to  this  view,  on  whatever  footing  it 
is  placed,  or  by  whatever  grounds  it  is  defended,  is  that  the 
inspired  criterion  for  distinguishing  true  from  false  prophets,  is 
the  accomplishment  of  their  predictions,  Deut.  xviii.  22.  This 
test  would  be  practically  rendered  nugatory  if  predictions  of 
specific  events,  expressed  in  absolute  terras  and  with  no  intima- 
tion of  any  condition,  might  fail  of  fulfilment,  and  yet  be  true 
prophecies.  And  that  Jeremiah,  xviii.  7-10,  had  no  intention 
of  nullifying  this  test,  appears  from  his  appeal  to  it  in  his  con- 
test with  Hananiah,  Jer.  xxviii.  9.  The  righteous  dispensations 
of  God  towards  men  are  indeed  conditioned  by  their  character 
and  conduct,  so  that  a  change  in  them  is  followed  by  a  change 
in  his  dealings  with  them,  which  the  Scriptures,  employing  the 
language  of  men  and  speaking  according  to  the  outward  appear- 
ance, often  describe  as  a  change  in  the  divine  mind.  But 
God's  eternal  purpose  never  changes.  His  foresight  of  the 
future  is  not  conditional,  but  absolute,  and  he  may,  if  he  pleases, 
reveal  it  absolutely.  When  a  specific  good  is  unconditionally 
promised,  therefore,  it  is  because  it  is  certain  to  the  divine 
mind  that  his  mercy  will  not  be  taken  away  from  the  object  of 
his  favour.  When  a  specific  evil  is  similarly  threatened,  it  is 
with  the  certainty  that  they  who  are  thus  doomed  are  incorrigi- 
ble and  will  not  repent.  Even  where  this  is  the  case,  as  in 
Isa.  vi.  9,  &c.,  the  prophecy  is  not  useless,  as  Fairbairn  objects. 
It  still  serves  two  important  purposes.  It  is  a  witness  on  God's 
behalf  and  against  the  obdurate  offenders,  that  judgment  did 
not  come  upon  them  without  just  cause,  or  without  antecedent 
warning  ;  and  it  may  be  the  means  of  leading  individuals  to 
repentance  and  salvation,  though  the  unbelieving  mass  persist 
in  going  on  to  ruin.  There  may  be  no  claim  upon  God,  ah 
extra,  to  fulfil  his  threatenings,  but  the  reasons  of  his  acts  are 
in  himself,  and  his  inviolable  truth  and  justice  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  revoking  them.  Whenever  the  moral  effect  of  a  pro- 
phecy required  that  it  should  be  conditional,  it  is  made  so  in 
express  terms.  Or,  the  same  end  may  be  answered  by  leaving 
it  indefinite,  announcing  some  general  principle  of  the  divine 
administration,  without  specifjdng  when  or  how  it  shall  go  into 
effect,  or  at  least,  leaving  the  tune  undetermined.    But  whatever 

*  Fairbairn  on  Prophecy,  part  i.  chap.  4. 
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is  absolutely  declared  by  the  prophet,  is  to  be  absolutely  under- 
stood. The  most  plausible  exception  is  that  derived  from  the 
case  of  Jonnh.  Nineveh  continued  to  stand,  notwithstanding 
his  having  been  sent  of  God  with  the  declaration,  "  Yet  forty 
days  and  Nineveh  shal]  be  overthrown/'  But,  as  Hengsten- 
berg  has  well  said,  we  have  only  this  general  statement  respect- 
ing Jonah's  preaching  there,  not  the  preaching  itself  No  doubt 
this  was  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  only  hope  of  escape  lay  in 
a  timely  repentance.  It  was,  at  least,  so  understood  by  the 
Ninevites,  and  they  acted  accordingly.  Jonah's  displeasure  at 
the  sparing  of  the  city  cannot  be  urged  in  proof  of  the  uncon- 
ditional character  of  his  prophecy  ;  for  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  did  not  arise  from  the  fear  of  his  being  discredited  as 
a  prophet,  but  rather  from  his  distress  at  seeing  the  mercy  of 
God  transferred  from  obdurate  Israel  to  their  penitent  foes. 
Jer.  xxvL  18,  19,  to  vvhich  Caspari*  appeals  in  proof  of  the 
conditional  character  of  Micah's  prophecy,  iii.  12,  is  still  less  to 
the  point.  It  simply  repeats  the  opinion  of  certain  elders, 
without  vouching  for  its  correctness.  The  prediction  in  question 
relates  to  an  event  whose  time  was  not  defined  by  the  prophet, 
although  intimated,  iv.  10,  and  it  w^as  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

On  the  other  hand,  unbelievers  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
prophets  allege  that  several  of  their  predictions  failed  of  accom- 
plishment, thereby  shewing  that  they  had  no  certain  knowledge 
of  the  future.  Thus  De  Wette  :t  "Jer.  xxii.  18,  &c.,  xxxvi.  30, 
appear  not  to  have  been  fulfilled,  comp.  2  Kings  xxiv.  6  ;  2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  6.  The  following  are  not  fulfilled  :  Amos  vii.  1 1 ; 
Hosea  ix.  3,  xi.  5  ;  Isa.  xxii.,  xxix.,  xvi.  14 ;  xxiii. ;  Jer.  xliii.  8, 
&c  ,  xlix.  7,  &c.  ;  Ezek.  xxxv.,  xxix.,  xxxviii.,  &c. ;  not  accurately 
fulfilled,  Isa.  vii.  17,  &c,,  viii.  4,  xiv.  23,  xvii.  1-3,  xxxiv.  9,  &c/' 
But  even  if  we  were  not  able  to  prove  that  these  particular 
prophecies  have  been  accomplished,  this  would  not  affect  the 
argument  of  inspiration  from  the  remainder,  many  of  which 
have  been  most  signally  and  undeniably  fulfilled.  This  is  suf- 
ficient, likewise,  to  shew  that  we  should  be  slow  to  admit  the 
non-fulfilment  of  any  prophecy  uttered  by  those  who  are  so 
clearly  attested  as  the  messengers  of  God.  Nothing  but  the 
plainest  and  most  undeniable  evidence  can  justify  such  an  admis- 
sion. But  so  far  from  this  being  afforded,  an  examination  of 
the  passages  adduced  by  De  Wette,  will  shew  that  his  denial 

*  Caspari  on  Micah,  p.  160 

f  Einleitung  in  die  A.  T.  §  204.  In  the  translation  of  this  work  by  Theo- 
dore Parker,  the  translator  has  mistaken  his  author's  meaning,  when  he  makes 
him  say,  "  The  definite  predictions  of  Ezekiel  xii.  xxiv.  25,  26,  xxxiii.  21,  22, 
seem  not  to  have  been  fulfilled."  De  Wette  merely  alleges  these  as  instances 
of  the  prediction  of  specific  events,  without  denying  their  fulfilment,  this  being 
too  plain  to  be  questioned. 
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rests  in  every  case  upon  a  false  interpretation  of  the  passages 
themselves,  a  want  of  historical  knowledge,  or  the  groundless 
assumption  that  the  prophecies  contemplate  only  the  immediate 
future.  Amos  vii.  11,"  Jeroboam  shall  die  by  the  sword,"  is  not 
the  language  of  Amos,  but  words  which  Amaziah  slanderously 
puts  into  his  mouth,  to  make  him  odious  to  the  king.  The  real 
words  of  Amos  were,  vii.  9,  "  I  will  rise  against  the  house  of 
Jeroboam  with  the  sword,''  which  came  to  pass,  2  Kings  xv.  10. 
EzekieFs  prophecy  respecting  Gog,  chaps,  xxxviii,  xxxix., 
relates  to  events  still  future.  Isaiah,  ch.  xxxiv.,  blends  the 
final  judgment  with  the  judgment  upon  Edom.  Isa.  vii.  17, 
the  invasion  of  Judah  by  the  king  of  Assyria ;  Isa  xiv.  23,  the 
utter  desolation  of  Babylon  ;  and  Jer.  xlix.  7,  &c.  ;  Ezek.  ch. 
XXXV.,  that  of  Edom,  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  and  the 
length  of  time  which  intervened  between  the  predictions  and 
their  accomplishment,  only  enhances  the  evidence  of  prophetic 
foresight.  According  to  2  Kings  xv.  29,  xvi.  9,  the  riches  of 
Damascus  and  the  spoil  of  Samaria  (not  the  city,  but  the  king- 
dom) were  taken  away  before  the  king  of  Assyria  within  the 
time  predicted,  Isa.  viii.  4.  That  Damascus  was  in  consequence 
temporarily  desolated,  Isa.  xvii.  1-3,  is  as  credible  as  the  deso- 
lation of  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  in  their  respective  captivities. 
In  regard  to  Isa.  xvi.  14,  the  overthrow  of  Moab  within  three 
years,  Isa.  xxiii.,  the  humiliation  of  Tyre  for  seventy  years,  and 
its  subsequent  revival,  and  Jer.  xliii.  8,  &;c.,  Ezek.  xxix.,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's subjugation  of  Egypt,  the  sole  difficulty  arises  from 
the  deficiency  of  historical  records.  We  know  nothing  of  Moab's 
history  except  from  the  incidental  references  occasionally  made 
to  it  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  it  was,  in  all  probability, 
devastated  by  the  Assyrian  armies,  which  so  often  invaded 
Palestine.  It  is  well  known  that  Tyre  was  besieged  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar for  thirteen  years,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
successfully,  although  the  fact  of  its  capture  does  not  happen  to 
be  mentioned  in  express  terms.  It  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be  dis- 
proved ;  neither  can  his  conquest  of  Egypt,  which  is,  moreover, 
asserted  by  Josephus,  Antiquities  x.  9,7,  who  quotes  Megasthenes 
and  Berosus  to  the  same  effect.  Antiquities  x.  11,  1.  These 
positive  statements  are  certainly  sufficient  to  outweigh  the 
silence  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus.  The  indignities  threatened 
to  the  dead  body  of  Jehoiakim,  Jer.  xxii.  18,  &c.,  xxxvi.  30, 
are  not  discredited  by  2  Kings  xxiv.  fi,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6,  for 
there  is  no  conflict  between  these  passages  and  the  prophecy. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  question  Josephus's  explicit  testi- 
mony to  its  fulfilment,  Antiq.  x.  6,  3,  notwithstanding  its  rejec- 
tion by  De  Wette.  The  difficulty  in  Isa.  xxii.  29,  is  not  so 
much  to  discover  a  fulfilment,  as  to  decide  between  different 
events  which  have  a  claim  to  be  so  regarded.     The  invasion  of 
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Sennacherib  seems  to  have  been  more  immediately  regarded  in 
both  cases.  £lam  and  Kir,  chap.  xxii.  6,  denote  troops  from 
those  nations  in  the  Assyrian  army ;  and  the  sudden  and  mira- 
culous defeat,  xxix.  5,  (tec,  is  that  of  the  host  of  the  Assyrians. 
But  with  this  is  blended  the  foresight,  in  chap,  xxix.,  of  other 
trials  and  deliverances ;  and  perhaps,  in  chap,  xxii.,  of  the 
later  sieges  by  Esar-haddon  and  Nebuchadnezzar.  Hos.  ix.  3, 
'*  Ephraim  shall  return  to  Egypt/'  and  xi.  5,  "  he  shall  not  return 
into  the  land  of  Egypt,  but  the  Assyrian  shall  be  his  king,''  are 
mutually  contradictory,  if  regard  be  had  merely  to  the  letter 
and  the  form  of  expression.  In  thus  affirming  and  denying  the 
same  proposition,  the  prophet  must,  if  he  is  to  be  absolved  from 
the  charge  of  inconsistency,  have  intended  it  in  different  senses. 
Two  explanations  are  possible,  either  of  which  is  satisfactory. 
He  may  mean,  Ephraim  shall  return  to  an  Egypt,  i.  e.,  he  shall 
be  reduced  again  to  a  servitude  like  that  which  he  formerly 
experienced  in  that  land — not  in  the  literal  Egypt,  hovvever, 
but  in  Assyria.  Or  he  may  mean  some  of  the  people  shall 
return  to  Egypt,  fugitives  from  Assyrian  invasion;  the  mass, 
however,  shall  be  carried  not  to  Egypt,  but  to  Assyria.  Upon 
either  of  these  hypotheses,  the  language  of  the  prediction  accords 
with  the  event.  And  these  explanations  will  still  hold  good, 
though  xi.  5  be  translated  with  De  Wette,  interrogatively,  Shall 
he  not  return  into  the  land  of  Egypt  ?  There  is  no  note  of  in- 
terrogation in  the  Hebrew,  however,  so  that  the  declarative  form, 
adopted  in  the  common  English  version,  is  to  be  preferred. 


FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEWS. 

Zeitschrifi  fur  die  gesammie  Luiherische  Theologie  und  Kirche. 

This  periodical,  now  entering  on  its  twenty- second  year,  has  always  been 
acknowledged  as  the  ablest  organ  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  old  Lutheran 
theology.  Its  joint  editors  are  Rudelbach  and  Guericke  ;  and  the  most 
learned  and  fertile  minds  attached  to  this  tendency  of  thought,  as  Delitzsch, 
Caspar!,  &c.,  always  have  lent  them  their  co-operation.  The  notices  of 
German  theological  and  religious  publications  are  particularly  full,  accurate, 
and  condensed. 

The  January  number  for  1861  contains  four  articles  of  importance. 
Rudelbach  commences  the  first  of  a  series,  under  the  title  of  "  Rudelbach 's 
Confessions."  After  alluding  to  the  form  and  manner  of  confessions,  as 
exhibited  in  the  instances  of  Augustin,  of  Rousseau,  and  of  Lavater,  he 
enters  on  his  own  life  in  the  form  of  an  autobiography.  The  experiences 
and  observations  of  this  Christian  septuagenarian,  who  has  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  all  the  theological  movements  of  this  century,  will,  as  they 
come  to  be  developed  in  succession,  be  replete  with  interest.     The  second 
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paper  is  an  elaborate  exegetical  article  by  Professor  Keil,  on  the  Shiloh 
(Gen.  xlix.  10).  He  shews  that  the  general  concurrence  among  Jews  and 
Christians  as  to  the  Messianic  application  of  this  passage,  exists  no  longer  ; 
that  while  Hengstenberg  continues  to  defend  the  old  interpretation,  Kurtz, 
Baumgarten,  Hofmann  dispute  the  idea  of  its  having  any  reference  to  the 
personal  Messiah.  These  grounds  are,  1,  That  by  the  sense,  as  well  as  by 
the  laws  of  verse-structure,  Shiloh  must  here  be  taken  in  the  objective  case  ; 
2,  That  such  a  conception  was  completely  foreign  to  the  patriarchal  mind. 
Delitzsch,  influenced  by  these  writers,  has  abandoned  the  Messianic  accep- 
tation of  the  passage,  and  interprets  it  of  the  town  of  Shiloh,  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim.  With  masterly  skill  and  exegetical  tact,  Keil  disposes  of  all 
their  arguments  in  detail,  and  establishes  the  Messianic  reference.  As  to 
the  arguments  of  Delitzsch  in  favour  of  the  town  of  Shiloh,  he  shews  that 
the  bold  ideal  outlines  of  prophecy  do  not  descend  to  such  specialties  as  this 
view  involves,  and  argues  that  he  is  warranted  to  give  an  emphatic  negative 
to  the  two  questions  on  which  the  theory  is  staked.  These  are,  1,  ''  Had 
Judah,  before  the  assembling  of  the  tribes  in  Shiloh,  any  supremacy  among 
the  tribes  ?  2,  Was  Shiloh  the  turning-point  from  Judah's  sovereignty  over 
the  tribes  to  his  sovereignty  over  the  nations  ?"  Keil  gives  an  emphatic 
negative  to  both,  shewing  that  Judah  never  attained  to  supremacy  of  any 
kind  while  the  tabernacle  remained  there.  With  equal  success  he  dis- 
poses of  Kurtz's  interpretation,  that  Shiloh  is  a  common  name,  signifying 
"rest,"  or  "  place  of  rest." 

After  this  follows  a  paper  by  Dr  Hurban,  on  the  state  of  ecclesiastical 
parties  in  Hungary,  and  another  by  Dr  Goschel,  on  the  subject  of  "  Civil 
Law,  in  connection  with  Ecclesiastical  Law  and  Popular  Rights,  according 
to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament." 

JahrbiicJier  Jiir  Deutsche  TTieologie. 

This  able  periodical,  now  in  its  sixth  year,  is  mainly  designed,  from  its 
character,  to  support  a  peculiar  phase  of  German  theology — that  of  Christian 
speculation.  While  other  departments  of  theology  are  by  no  means  over- 
looked, this  periodical  may  be  said,  more  fully  than  any  of  the  Reviews,  to 
represent  the  speculative  in  theology  as  connected  with  the  inner  experience 
of  the  spiritual  life,  and  as  deduced  from  the  idea  of  God ;  and  that,  too, 
with  a  peculiar  array  of  talent.  This  might  be  expected  from  the  names  of 
its  distinguished  editors  :  Dr  Liebner  of  Dresden,  Dr  Dorner  and  Dr 
Ehrenfeuchter  of  Gottingen,  Dr  Landerer  and  Dr  Palmer  of  Tubingen,  and 
Dr  Weizsacker  of  Stuttgart. 

There  are  three  articles  in  the  January  number  for  1861.  The  first,  by 
Professor  Schoeberlein  of  Gottingen,  entitled,  "  ilher  das  Wesen  der  geist- 
lichen  natur  und  Leiblichkeit,'^  or,  on  Spirit  and  Corporeity,  adverts  to  the 
important  questions  which  the  materialism  of  our  day  raises,  both  of  a  theo- 
retical and  practical  nature,  and  which  tend  to  shake  the  deepest  founda- 
tions of  faith  and  morals.  He  shews  that  the  errors  of  materialism  are  not 
.to  be  overcome  by  combating  it  from  the  opposite  stand-point  of  spiritual- 
ism, but  by  acknowledging  the  relative  truth  which  it  possesses,  viz.,  from 
the  stand-point  of  ideal -realism  occupied  by  Scripture.     The  writer  adduces, 
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1,  Fundamental  positions  from  the  doctrine  of  God  and  the  doctrine  of  crea- 
tion ;  2,  Considers  spirit  in  nature  and  in  man ;  3,  Nature  and  body,  ex- 
hibiting the  influence  of  mind  on  nature,  and  rising  to  the  incai'nation 
as  the  only  way  to  that  perfect  communion  with  God  for  which  man  was 
destined.  With  all  the  other  writers  in  the  Review,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
point  to  the  incarnation  as  the  grand  climax  in  the  very  idea  of  creation. 
He  then  passes  on  to  the  resurrection,  which  furnishes  to  the  pure  soul  a 
pure  abode.  The  article,  with  all  the  rich  feeling  of  Schoberlein's  medita- 
tive nature,  thus  moves  through  the  whole  dogmatics  of  creation,  and  of 
the  state  of  integrity,  to  the  consummation  of  all  things — starting  from  the 
incarnation  as  the  centre.  The  ethical  importance  of  the  subject  is  pointed 
out  as  offering  the  true  mean  between  the  false  asceticism  of  spiritualism, 
and  the  carnal  liberty  of  materialism  ;  while  many  things  bearing  on  the 
nature  and  form  of  worship,  and  the  church's  relation  to  worldly  culture 
and  education,  are  connected  with  it. 

The  second  article,  on  "  The  character  of  the  Church  of  Asia  Minor  and 
its  Festivals  in  the  middle  of  the  Second  Century,"  is  by  Dr  Steitz  of  Frank- 
fort, The  article  is  but  a  portion  of  that  endlessly-discussed  topic, — the 
observance  of  Easter  by  the  quarto-decimans  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  con- 
nection which  this  is  alleged  to  have  with  the  pretended  discrepancy  among 
the  four  Evangelists,  as  to  the  day  when  Jesus  partook  of  the  Passover  be- 
fore he  suffered.  This  latter  question  has  been  complicated  by  the  Tiibingen 
school  with  the  quarto  deciman  controversy.  It  was  the  aim  of  Baur  to 
bring  down  the  composition  of  John's  Gospel  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
century ;  and  while  making  the  apostle  John  a  quarto-deciman,  to 
represent  the  present  gospel  as  written  in  the  interest  of  the  opposite  ten- 
dency. The  subject  had  been  discussed  on  both  sides,  till  it  seemed  ex- 
hausted. Hilgenfeld  resumed  the  subject  in  his  "Passover  Controversy, 
in  its  importance  for  the  investigation  of  the  Gospels,  1860,"  and  this  paper 
of  Steitz  is  a  reply  to  the  champion  of  the  Tiibingen  school,  who  attacked 
him.  We  cannot  say  it  is  successful,  either  in  manner  or  in  matter.  In 
manner,  he  dwells  on  a  mere  section  of  the  question,  in  defence  of  a  view 
of  his,  elsewhere  published  ;  and  in  matter,  his  defence  is  not  much  better 
than  the  attack,  admitting  an  explicable  confusion  in  the  Synoptical  Gospels 
on  this  point.     Non  tali  auxilio. 

The  third  article,  by  Weizsacker,  is  on  the  recent  French  works  "  in  the 
department  of  New  Testament  Theology,  and  the  history  of  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity." The  writers  to  whom  he  refers  are  Rougemont,  Coquerel,  Pecaut, 
Pressense,  Reuss.  He  shews  that  the  present  movement  in  French  theology 
took  its  rise  from  Scherer's  views  on  the  subject  of  inspiration,  a  tendency 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Strassburg  school.  A  glance  at  the  Nouvdle 
Revue  de  Theologie  shews  that  here  Rationalism  is  predominant.  The  con- 
troversy has  passed  from  the  question  of  Inspiration  to  discussions  of  a  dog- 
matical, exegetical,  and  historico-critical  nature.  The  Revue  de  Theologie 
has  availed  itself,  in  many  points,  of  the  positions  of  Baur.  Rougemont's 
work  (Christ  et  ses  temoins)  goes  back  to  the  first  phase,  and  is  of  an  apolo- 
getical  character,  occupying,  on  Inspiration,  a  middle-position  between 
Scherer  and  Colani,  whom  he  calls  the  extreme  left,  and  Gaussen  and  Gas- 
parion,  whom  he  calls  the  extreme  right.     Coquerel's  position  (Christologie) 
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is  rationalistic,  making  Christ,  however,  the  ideal  of  humanity,  according  to 
the  older  rationalism.  Pecaut  (Le  Christ  et  la  Conscience),  formerly  a 
fellow-labourer  of  the  writers  in  the  Strassburg  Review,  but  now  going 
beyond  them,  is  classed  among  the  opponents  of  the  gospel ;  and  Weizsacker 
shews,  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  charity  cannot  be  extended.  He 
adds,  that  the  Strassburg  school  is  much  behind  that  of  Schleiermacher ;  that 
it  laid  the  idea  of  conscience  at  the  foundation,  but  that  it  has  become  know- 
ledge in  their  hands.  The  writer  notices  favourably  the  work  of  Pressense 
("  Histoire  des  Trois  Premiers  Siecles.") 

Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken. 

This  periodical,  long  at  the  head  of  all  the  German  theological  reviews, 
appears  this  year  under  the  joint  editorship  of  TJllmann  and  Rothe,  the 
latter  having  entered  into  Umbreit's  place.  Of  the  two  numbers  which 
have  come  to  hand — viz.,  that  for  January  and  that  for  April  1861 — we 
give  a  summary  in  the  following  outline. 

The  first  article  of  the  January  number  is  entitled  "  One  word  more  on 
the  notion  of  the  so-called  introduction  to  the  Bible,"  by  Professor  Hupfeld 
of  Halle,  intended  to  be  a  reply  to  the  essay  of  Holtzmann  of  Heidelberg, 
who  last  year,  in  the  same  journal,  condemned  the  historical  method  of 
composing  introductions,  and  proposed  a  return  to  the  dogmatic  stand- 
point. The  objection  to  Hupfeld's  theory — to  which  De  Wette,  Schleier- 
macher, Keil,  and  all  the  most  eminent  writers  of  introductions  have 
expressed  themselves  as  opposed — is,  that  it  tends  to  reduce  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  mere  literary  history  of  the  Hebrew  people,  or  of  the  early  church. 
Keil  urges  against  it  that  it  tends  to  lead  to  a  separation  between  the  human 
and  the  divine  side  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  and  limits  inquiry  to  their 
outward  origin  and  connection.  Against  this  Hupfeld  attempts  to  defend 
himself. 

The  second  article  is  by  Professor  Weiss  of  Konigsberg,  on  "  The  history 
of  the  origin  of  the  three  synoptical  gospels,"  It  discovers  vast  research, 
but  is  objectionable  in  its  substance,  and  worse  than  fruitless  in  its  conclu- 
sions. It  is  high  time  that  divines  should  shew  a  distaste  for  this  mis- 
directed labour,  unworthy  of  the  earnest  age  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  not 
to  speak  of  the  irreverence  which  it  argues  for  the  unerring  Scriptures. 
VV"eiss  is  persuaded  that  the  Hebrew  Matthew — upon  the  actual  existence 
of  which  he  too  readily  argues — differed  from  the  Greek  copy,  and  that  it 
disappeared  at  an  early  date  before  our  Greek  Matthew.  The  latter  he 
considers  as  neither  emanating  from  an  apostle,  nor  as  unmixed.  The 
genuineness  of  John's  Gospel  he  thinks  cannot  be  doubtful  to  any  unpre- 
judiced man,  after  the  searching  inquiries  carried  on  in  opposition  to  the 
Tiibingen  school.  But  he  does  this  at  the  expense  of  the  synoptical  gospels, 
which  he  considers  defective  both  in  the  chronological  and  geographical 
scaffolding  on  which  their  narratives  rest.  The  difficulties  which  every  one 
has  felt  in  the  matter  of  harmonising  the  narratives,  he  construes  into  con- 
tradictions which  are  stated  in  detail.  We  cannot  too  strongly  condemn 
this  learned  but  irreverent  trifling  with  the  word  of  the  Lord.  After  this 
follows  a  valuable  exegetical  paper,  by  Professor  Ritschl,  on  "  The  Anti- 
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nomiang  delineated  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,"  giving  a  successful  outline  of 
the  principles  of  these  errorists.  Next  follow  "  Remarks  on  certain  pas- 
sages in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,"  by  Kamphausen  of  Bonn,  one  of 
which  proceeds  on  a  conjectural  reading.  After  these  there  follow  two 
reviews — 1,  of  Liicke's  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  John,"  by  Wieseler; 
2,  of  Gass's  "  History  of  Protestant  dogmatics," 

In  the  April  number  of  the  ''  Studien  und  Kritiken,"  already  in  the 
hands  of  its  readers,  we  find  an  important  contribution  to  the  exposition 
of  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  from  the  papers  of  the  late  celebrated  Bleek 
of  Bonn,  one  of  the  greatest  exegetes  that  Germany  has  produced.  His 
prelections  on  Isaiah  are  not  in  a  state  for  publication,  but  some  extracts 
are  promised  by  his  son  where  the  papers  of  the  deceased  are  more  full, 
and  the  present  is  the  first.  Bleek  substantially  interprets  this  chapter  as 
a  testimony  to  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  though  he  applies  it  to 
Christ  in  a  less  direct  and  immediate  way  than  we  may  think  the  require- 
ments of  its  exegesis  demand.  He  holds  that  "  the  servant  of  the  Lord  in 
the  context  was  not  simply  future,  but  already  existing,"  viz.,  "  the  pious 
and  faithful  worshippers  and  servants  of  the  true  God."  But  he  adds,  that 
the  prophet  looked  to  the  true  servant  of  God  in  the  most  ideal  perfection, 
because  only  in  so  far  could  he  be  adduced  as  bearing  the  sins  of  others. 
"  The  prophet  could  not  have  uttered  respecting  any  single  individual  of 
his  contemporaries  what  he  here  utters  of  the  servant  of  God  as  such." 
"  It  found  its  complete  realisation  in  the  person  who  is  the  only  holy  and 
perfectly  just  one  among  the  human  family,  and  therefore  the  only  one 
whose  sufferings  were  of  such  a  character  that  they  were  not  called  forth 
by  his  own  transgression,  and  can  be  regarded  as  serving  to  expiate  the 
sins  of  mankind."  The  second  article,  on  "  Infant  baptism,  its  nature  and 
warrant,"  by  Richter  of  Luckau,  is  a  good  article  ;  but  tainted,  as  all  Ger- 
man theology  is,  by  the  error  of  baptismal  regeneration.  His  position  is 
that  in  baptism  there  is  communicated  the  Holy  Ghost,  henceforward  to 
dwell  and  work  in  the  child,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  And  he  vainly 
attempts  to  shew  that  this  differs  from  the  opus  operatum  of  Rome.  Be- 
sides the  articles  already  named,  there  is  a  brief  exegetical  paper  by  Gurlitt, 
in  which,  among  other  expositions,  he  vindicates  the  passage  in  Matt  x. 
28  ("  Him  that  hath  power  to  destroy  soul  and  body  ")  from  the  misinter- 
pretation of  Stier,  who  makes  it  refer  to  the  devil.  Then  follow  two 
reviews — 1,  of  Ambrose  Blaurer's  Life  and  Writings;  and  2,  of  Maier's 
Commentary  on  Ist  Corinthians.  But  the  three  philological  articles  on  the 
classical  and  Johannine  use  of  sximg,  which  have  appeared  in  this  journal, 
deserve  special  notice.  Steitz  had  written  on  the  use  of  sxsTvog  in  John 
xix.  35,  adducing  a  proof  from  this  use  of  it,  that  the  writer  of  the  fourth 
gospel  was  the  apostle  John.  These  positions  were  impugned  by  Alex. 
Buttmann,  author  of  the  N.  T.  Grammar,  in  a  fully  argued  philological 
article,  in  1860  ;  and  Steitz  appears  again  to  make  good  his  ground,  and  to 
shew  how  far  they  agreed.  He  proves  his  point  that  exdvog  refers  to  the 
more  remote  object  in  time  or  place,  while  ovrog  or  odi  refers  to  the  nearer, 
quoting  Bernhardy  and  Kiihner.  On  the  question  whether  a  party  speaking 
in  the  oraiio  ohliqaa  could  designate  himself  by  htrng,  he  thought  it  might 
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be  affirmed,  and  that  he  had  the  older  philology  on  his  side— Ernesti, 
Eeiske,  Schweighauser ;  and  among  the  moderns,  Klihner.  And  he  now 
adduces  the  explanation  given  by  Funkhiinel,  :  "  When  this  pronoun 
stands  in  the  oratio  obliqua,  the  narrator  or  speaker  enters,  with  an  objec- 
tive mode  of  speech,  into  the  subjective  discourse."  The  whole  discussion 
arose  from  a  statement  of  Hilgenfeld  in  reference  to  John  xix.  35,  viz., 
that  it  was  not  yet  proved  that  any  one  could  speak  of  himself  as  a  remote 
subject  to  sxiTvog-  Without  adducing  all  the  points  that  came  out  in  this 
interesting  discussion,  we  notice  the  result  to  which  Buttmann  has  brought 
ic,  with  the  review  to  which  Steitz  subjects  it.  1.  That  IxsTvog,  in  the  indi- 
rect speech,  can,  under  certain  conditions,  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence, but  can  never  be  used  reflexively.  This  Steitz  concedes.  2. 
That  any  one  who,  in  the  direct  speech,  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third 
person,  may  speak  of  himself  with  sxsTvog,  just  because  all  the  forms  of 
a  sentence  spoken  in  the  third  person  may  come  to  be  applied  in  this  case, 
and  it  is  this  which  constitutes  what  is  essential  in  this  mode  of  speech. 
Steitz  combats  this,  because  it  is  too  wide.  And  when  Buttmann  winds 
up  by  the  statement,  that  the  reference  (John  xix.  13)  to  the  disciple 
of  Jesus  almost  appears  to  have  been  avoided,  Steitz  correctly  replies,  that 
this  is  untenable,  that  the  author  meant  to  identify  himself  with  the  eye- 
witness. 

Neue  Evangelische  Kirchenzeitung. 

This  weekly  journal,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Messner,  Professor  of 
Theology,  reflects  the  diflferent  phases  of  evangelical  life  in  Germany.  De- 
voted to  the  cause  of  a  pure  gospel,  and  of  a  free,  reforming  Church,  it  is 
the  recognised  organ  of  the  German  Branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
Its  main  object  is  to  chronicle  the  various  ecclesiastical  and  religious  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Its  readers  are  fully  kept  abreast  of  the  movements  of 
the  times.  But  besides  these,  there  are  editorial  articles  written  by  the 
editor  himself,  and  by  other  theologians  of  note  associated  with  him,  such, 
as  Dr  Hoffman,  and  the  well-known  Dr  Krummacher,  &c.  We  quote  the 
critique  on  the  notorious  Baur  (who  died  on  the  2d  of  December  1860)  in  a 
somewhat  condensed  form  : — 

"  Dr  Ferdinand  Christian  von  Baur,  born  21st  June  1792,  received  his 
education  in  the  celebrated  Kloster  School  of  Wiirtemberg.  This  happened 
during  the  revival  of  philosophy  in  Germany.  He  turned  his  attention  with 
special  earnestness  to  the  study  of  Fichte's  philosophy,  which  exerted  a  per- 
manent influence  over  him,  kindling  within  him  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
deal.  He  first  began  his  labours  as  a  teacher  in  Kloster  Blauberen  (1817- 
1826),  where  Greek  literature  specially  engaged  his  attention.  Here  he 
wrote  his  '  Symbolik  der  Vorchristlichen  Keligionen,'  a  work  in  which  he 
follows  too  closely  the  footsteps  of  Creuzer,  but  which  shews  the  author  to 
be  endowed  with  a  rare  combination  of  gifts.  He  directed  his  attention  too 
little  to  the  Old  Testament  religious  history  ;  and  when  he  did  so,  he  kept 
in  his  eye  the  historical  connection  of  the  Israelitish  religion  with  that  of 
the  surrounding  nations.  When  he  began  his  career  at  Tubingen  (1820  to 
about  1830),  he  assumed  a  friendly  relation  to  Schleiermacher,  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  understood  him. 
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His  maxim  was,  If  any  one  is  truly  united  with  God,  it  is  all  one  bow 
that  was  brought  about.  "  Soon  after  he  began  his  course  at  Tubingen,  he 
spoke  out  in  reference  to  Schleiermacher's  "  Glaubenslehre,"  holding  that 
the  placing  of  the  historical  Christ  as  the  middle-point  of  Christianity,  was 
an  arbitrary  proceeding,  without  any  scientific  foundation,  since  it  was 
plainly  the  ideal  Christ  to  whom  Schleiermacher  had  opened  the  way. 
But  Baur  had  mistaken  Schleiermacher,  who,  in  sharp  words,  forbade 
his  praise,  and  rather  chose  to  regard  it  as  censure.  Should  it  come  to  the 
unhappy  alternative  that  the  choice  should  be  between  the  doctrine  of  the 
philosophers  and  the  faith  of  the  Churches,  he  would  count  it  an  honour 
to  stand  rather  on  the  side  of  the  Churches.  It  was  Schleiermacher 's  ac- 
quaintance, acquired  in  his  youth,  with  the  reality  and  power  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  which  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  harmonising  the  ideal  and 
the  historical  Christ. 

"  As  soon  as  he  had  separated  himself  from  Schleiermacher,  Baur  made 
himself  better  acquainted  with  Hegel's  system,  which  exerted  over  him  an 
enchanting  influence.  He  did  not  at  once  become  a  follower  of  Hegel,  but 
only  in  so  far  as  he  appeared  to  him  to  be  worthy  of  being  followed.  In 
Hegel  there  are  strong  realistic  tendencies,  as  is  well  known ;  these  appear 
particularly  in  his  '  Philosophy  of  Law.'  On  the  contrary,  for  Baur,  the 
'Logic'  was  the  whole  world  of  truth.  With  as  much  erudition  as  skill, 
Baur  handled  the  principal  dogmas  of  Christianity,  in  larger  or  lesser  mono- 
graphies,  viz.,  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  Incarnation,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement,  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  always  regards  as  one 
and  the  same,  only  seen  under  different  aspects,  the  unity  of  God  and  of 
humanity.  Can  a  new,  familiar  name — Jesus,  Messiah,  or  the  like — become 
this  bond  of  union,  without  anything  really  new  ?  We  have  to  complain 
that  Baur  speaks  not  on  this  matter  properly,  but,  one  might  almost  say, 
goes  round  the  question  which  conducts  back  to  the  nature  of  Christ,  and 
of  his  self-consciousness,  to  the  question  of  the  character  of  Jesus  and  his 
works,  and  also  to  the  question  whether,  without  the  real  resurrection  of 
Christ,  the  origin  of  a  Christian  Church  could  be  accounted  for. 

"  As  to  the  other  works  of  Baur,  his  treatises  on  Stephen's  discourse  (Acts 
vii.),  on  '  The  Relation  between  Platonism  and  Christianity,'  on  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana,  or  his  works  on  Manichaeism,  and  on  '  The  Opposition  be- 
tween Protestantism  and  Catholicism,'  they  all  are  full  of  learning.  He  has 
the  special  gift  of  seeing  that  which  would  be  overlooked,  or  not  visible  to 
the  mass  of  men,  through  the  penetrating  power  of  thought,  often  by  an 
artistic  combination.  He  had  the  gift  to  bring  forward  a  whole  circle  of 
problems,  which  evangelical  theology  had  to  undertake  the  solution  of,  and 
has  animated  theological  work.  Perhaps  the  weightiest  of  these  problems, 
— viz.,  how  the  historical  Christ  can  be,  at  the  same  time,  the  ideal,  the 
Logos — will  not  be  solved  without  a  regeneration  of  the  doctrine  of  God." 

Allgemeine  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift. 
This  periodical,  which  has  entered  on  its  second  year,  and  is  conducted 
by  Professor  Schenkel  of  Heidelberg,  aided  by  Dr  Ileppe,  Dr  Jacobi  of  Halle, 
Holtzmann  of  Heidelberg,  and  Dr  Steitz  of  Frankfort,  is  more  the  ecclesias- 
tical magazine  than  the  theological  review,  but  full  of  information  on  every 
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thing  connect(!d  with  the  present  state  of  Germany  in  a  theological  and  re- 
ligious point  of  view.  Its  tendency  is  devoted  to  Schleiermacher,  to  whom, 
as  an  authority,  it  delights  to  do  servile  homage,  and  upon  whom  it  seems 
to  deprecate  any  advance.  Though  not  entering  into  theological  questions 
in  their  merits,  it  gives  accounts  of  ecclesiastical  movements,  a  chronicle  of  all 
events  in  Germany  in  the  ecclesiastical  department,  and  intelligence  from 
other  Protestant  countries.  The  notices  of  German  literature  are  accurate 
though  not  wholly  unbiassed  by  a  Schleiermacherian  influence. 


DUTCH  PERIODICALS. 

The  periodicals  of  a  more  erudite  character  are  not  such  as  deserve  the 
name  of  orthodox  or  evangelical.  The  different  schools  dominant  at  this 
moment  are  in  a  tendency  adverse  to  positive  Christianity.  The  two  re- 
ligious periodicals  from  which  an  accurate  notion  of  the  present  state  of 
theology  and  religion  in  Holland  may  be  obtained,  are  M.  Schwartz's 
Herautj  and  M.  Heldring's  Vereeniging.  The  former,  which  has  the  cha- 
racter of  the  edifying  religious  newspaper,  appears  weekly,  the  latter, 
monthly,  and  combining  the  review  and  magazine. 

In  the  three  numbers  of  the  Vereeniging  for  1861,  already  published,  there 
is  a  variety  of  articles  of  an  interesting  nature.  The  address  of  Professor 
Lange  at  Barmen  is  reproduced  in  Dutch  in  these  numbers.  There  are  also 
annotations  by  the  late  Da  Costa,  on  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis  ;  and  in  re- 
ference to  the  present  state  of  scepticism  in  Holland,  there  is  an  article  by 
M.  James,  on  the  question,  "  AV'hat  is  left  of  Christianity,  according  to  the 
views  of  Modern  Theology  ?"  in  which  the  author  exhibits  the  extent  of 
the  current  unbelief,  in  reference  to  all  the  central  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  intelligence  from  abroad  respecting  the  ecclesiastical  condi- 
tion of  Britain  and  other  countries,  is  full  and  accurate. 


FRENCH  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEWS. 

Revue  Chretienne. 
This  periodical,  published  in  Paris  under  the  able  editorial  management 
of  M.  Pressens^,  is  evangelical  in  its  views.  M.  R.  St  Ililaire  contributes 
to  it  some  of  its  best  articles.  It  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is  to 
numerous  Christians  in  our  country,  who  are  acquainted  with  French 
literature.  With  some  exceptionable  views,  it  is  fitted,  on  the  whole,  to 
meet  and  silence  the  long  entertained  doubt,  whether  anything  of  a  religious 
nature  could  be  found  in  France,  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Evangelical 
»€hurches  of  this  country.  Along  with  the  ordinary  issue,  which  aims  to 
act  the  part  of  a  religious  magazine,  supplying  ecclesiastical  intelligence 
and  edifying  reading  to  the  churches,  there  appears  at  intervals  a  more 
properly  theological  part,  fully  abreast  of  the  investigations  of  the  German 
theologians.  The  January  number  for  1861  contains  an  article  by  M. 
Pressense  on  Monasticism,  with  special  reference  to  the  work  of  Montalem- 
bert,  happily  refuting  the  opinion  that  monachism  served  any  important 
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or  useful  purpose  in  Christendom.  There  is  also  an  article  on  Milton's 
life  and  writings,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  very  good  from  the  view-point  of 
a  foreigner.  The  subject  of  the  next  article  is  the  character  of  Pestalozzi, 
and  his  method  of  education.  The  concluding  paper,  maintains  the  alle- 
gorical and  spiritual  character  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  against  those  who 
would  reduce  it  to  a  mere  love-poem. 

Le  Chretien  Evangeltque. 

This  periodical,  conducted  by  M.  Bridel  and  the  Committee  associated 
with  him,  is  published  at  Lausanne  twice  every  month.  It  is  an  admirable 
periodical,  of  a  noble  aim,  sound  in  doctrine,  and  combining  the  magazine 
and  the  religious  review.  The  circulation  of  this  periodical  among  Eng- 
lish families  acquainted  with  French,  but  neglecting  to  keep  themselves 
abreast  of  its  literature,  and  informed  as  to  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
movements  of  the  French  churches,  would  be  found  of  the  greatest  service 
and  advantage.  Among  the  articles  that  have  appeared  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year,  the  most  interesting  are  some  hitherto 
unpublished  documents  referring  to  Oberlin,  and  sketches  of  Vinet,  of 
whom  Switzerland  is  justly  so  proud.  The  progress  of  Vinet's  mind,  and 
his  relation  to  De  Wette  at  Basle,  are  brought  out  in  a  most  interesting 
way.  The  writer  shews  that,  at  his  22d  year,  the  doubts  which  Vinet  en- 
tertained were  rather  diflBculties  ;  that  scepticism,  "  a  disease  of  the  heart 
more  than  of  the  mind,"  was  not  a  taint  that  affected  him.  "  Too  complete 
a  man  to  have  lodged  his  convictions  in  any  one  single  part  of  himself,  he 
found  in  his  heart  an  answer  to  the  difficulties  of  the  intellect,  and  in  his 
reason,  a  stay  against  those  sinkings  of  heart  to  which  we  all  are  subject.'* 
These  sketches  are  valuable,  and  fraught  with  interest  to  every  admirer  of 
that  great  man. 


NOTICES  OF  RECENT  THEOLOGICAL  AND 
RELIGIOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 

I.—EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John.  By  Dr  Tholuck.  Translated  from  the 
last,German  edition,  by  C.  P.  Krauth,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  Edinburgh  : 
Clark.  1860. 
This  Commentary,  which  appeared  in  1827,  and  has  since  gone  through  seven 
editions,  was  meant  more  as  a  manual  than  as  an  exhaustive  commentary 
such  as  Liicke's  is.  It  had  its  influence  in  giving  an  impulse  to  the  study 
of  John,  and  will  find  admirers  in  English.  We  have  never  thought  Tholuck 
so  happy  as  a  commentator  on  John  as  in  other  labours  of  this  nature.  Like 
all  the  author's  works,  much  learned  material  is  interwoven,  though  not  al-" 
ways  connected  with  the  matter  in  hand.  In  not  a  few  points  Tholuck, 
unmoved  by  subsequent  exegetes,  abides  by  his  earlier  judgment. 

The  translation  is  one  of  the  most  felicitous  and  exact,  the  shades  of  mean- 
ing being  fully  brought  out.  But  the  translator  has  made  a  mistake  in  not 
giving  the  seventh  edition  exactly  as  published.  This  is  substantially  the 
sixth  edition,  with  some  supplementary  matter  from  the  seventh  in  brackets. 
The  explanation,  as  given  by  M.  Krauth,  is,  that  it  was  prepared  for  the 
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press  in  1855,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  Tholuck's  edition  of  1 857  appeared. 
On  turning  to  such  passages  as  John  xiv.  15,  17,  where  Tholuck  in  his  last 
edition  strikes  away  the  excgetical  foundation  for  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  identifies  the  cri/iu/Aa  with  Christ  glorified,  and  in  various  other 
parts  equally  important,  we  have  not  the  author's  latest  views.  S. 

Commentary  on  Ecdesiastes,  with  Other  Treatises.    By  Dr  Hengstenbero. 

Translated  from  the  German,  by  D.  W.  Simon.     Edinburgh :  Clark.     1860. 

This  volume  consists  of  several  treatises,  composed  at  different  times,  and 
has  a  somewhat  fragmentary  appearance.  But  it  contains  some  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  which  Hengstenberg  has  made  to  theology.  First  in 
importance  is  the  elucidation  of  the  doctrine  of  Old  Testament  sacrifices, — a 
treatise  originally  delivered  as  a  lecture  at  Berlin  several  years  ago.  It  puts 
the  sacrificial  institute  into  definite  system,  and  has  come  to  be  very  much 
adopted  as  the  truth  upon  the  question.  He  divides  the  sacrifices  into  a 
twofold  class— 1,  Into  those  which  were  designed  to  put  men  in  a  right  rela- 
tion to  God  ;  and  2,  Into  those  which  are  supposed  to  be  presented  by  such 
as  are  already  reconciled  ;  the  first  class  comprehending  tke  sin-ofterings, 
the  second  the  burnt  offerings — the  thank-offerings  and  meat-offerings.  _  The 
only  point  to  which  we  must  take  exception  in  this  treatise  is,  the  opinion 
that  the  sin-offering  availed  to  the  removal  of  something  more  than  cere- 
monial defilement,  which  we  think  the  whole  argument  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  denies. 

The  largest  half  of  the  volume  contains  a  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  in 
Hengstenberg's  well-known  manner.  His  view  of  the  book  is,  that  we  must 
give  it  as  wide  and  general  a  scope  as  is  indicated  by  the  words  "  fear  God  " 
(chap.  xii.  13),  and  therefore  that  it  is  not  intended  merely  to  affirm  the 
vanity  of  human  life.  Another  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  valuable  pro- 
legomena on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  which  he  rightly  views  as  meant  of  a 
•'  greater  than  Solomon."  There  is  besides  a  lecture  on  Job,  and  another  on 
Isaiah.  The  part  of  the  volume  which  will  not  commend  itself  to  students 
of  prophecy  is  the  discussion  entitled  "  The  Jews  and  the  Christian  Church," 
maintaining  a  somewhat  one-sided  view,  with  which  all  the  readers  of  Heng- 
stenberg are  already  acquainted. 

Commentar  uh.  den  Psalter,    Von  Fr.  Delitzsch,  Zweiter  Theil.     Leipsic, 

1860. 

The  Protestant  University  of  Erlangen  has  contributed  more  to  German 
Exegesis  than  perhaps  any  other. 

Delitzsch,  the  second  volume  of  whose  Psalter  has  lately  come  out,  may 
not  be  so  original  as  his  colleague  Hofmann,  and  his  works  may  not  give  the 
same  impulse  to  thought  and  speculation  as  his,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  more  deserving  commentator.  He  has  many  requisites  for  an  exegete  of 
the  Psalms.  His  piety  is  ardent ;  he  is  a  good  theologian  after  the  manner 
of  his  people  ;  sufficiently  skilled  in  Hebrew,  and  possessed  of  an  exegetical 
tact  most  exquisite.  His  early  commentary  on  Ilabakkuk  is  unsurpassed. 
His  commentary  on  the  Psalter  is  the  best  treatment  that  book  has  yet 
received.  Less  grammatical  and  outward  than  Hupfeld's — from  whom  we 
should  not  expect  very  much  heart — and|fuller,  both  grammatically  and  theo- 
logically, than  Ewald's  or  De  Wette's,  it  steers  a  sort  of  middle  course, 
avoiding  both  defects  and  excesses,  and  assimilating  most  excellencies  of 
others  to  itself.  His  design  is  mainly  theological,  his  method  strongly  his- 
torical. He  does  not  distintegrate,  like  Ewald  ;  but  when  a  Psalm,  like 
the  I9th  or  24th,  occurs  as  a  whole,  he  leaves  it  a  whole.  He  could  not  say 
how  many  Psalms  David  wrote,  as  Ewald  can  ;  he  thinks  it  prima  facie 
ground  for  believing  a  Psalm  to  be  David's  when  the  superscriptfon  says  it 
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is  his.  Neither  does  he  heathenise  the  Psalter  like  Hupfeld.  He  believes  if 
Abraham  saw  Christ's  day  and  was  glad,  it  is  not  impossible  that  David 
should  have  seen  the  same  thing,  and  with  somewhat  greater  distinctness 
and  depth  of  feeling,  as  well  as  elevation  of  thought.  But  Delitzsch,  while 
finding  the  Messiah  in  the  Psalms,  does  not  thereby  exclude  David  from 
them.  David  the  Anointed  and  Jesus  the  Anointed  speak  at  once  in  each 
other  ;  for  the  former  beholds  himself  in  the  latter,  and  the  latter  foretells 
himself  in  the  former. 

To  this  second  volume  the  author  has  added  a  number  of  interesting  chap- 
ters on  matters  connected  with  the  Psalter,  e.  g.,  its  origin,  its  order,  the 
superscriptions  of  the  Psalms,  the  music  and  strophical  build  of  the  Psalms, 
the  Psalms  and  Messianic  prophecy,  &c.,  on  the  history  of  Psalm-exposition, 
<fcc.  To  all  which  has  been  added  a  much-needed  treatise,  by  S.  Baer,  on 
the  accentuation  of  the  Psalms,  and  some  valuable  contributions  from  the 
Masorah.  * 

Having  mentioned  Baer,  we  cannot  help  noticing  his  beautiful  critical 
edition  of  the  Psalter,  lately  issued,  with  preface,  by  Delitzsch.  Any- 
thing critical  in  editing  the  Old  Testament  deserves  chronicling.  Of 
course  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  Old  Testament  as  is  known  under  the 
name  of  critical  elaboration  of  the  text.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  recen- 
sions in  the  Old  Testament.  All  the  MSS.  are  of  one  recension.  The  diver- 
gence of  east  and  west  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  difference  of  recension. 
Before  the  close  of  the  authoritative  age,  a  comparison  of  eastern  and  western 
MSS.  shewed  a  few  hundred  minor  differences  in  the  consonantal  writing. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  new  comparison  shewed  a 
divergence  (vowels  and  accents  included)  in  nearly  a  thousand  cases.  But 
hardly  one  affects  the  sense. 

Baer,  who  is,  according  to  Delitzsch,  profoundly  read  in  the  Masorah,  has 
endeavoured  to  reduce  the  chaotic  accentuation  of  the  Psalter  to  something 
like  harmony.  The  thoroughness  with  which  he  goes  to  work  may  be 
learned  from  the  fact,  that  in  Psalm  i.  alone  his  edition  differs  in  twelve  par- 
ticulars from  that  of  Theil.  D. 


Ueber  Tammuz  u.  d.  Menschenverehrung  hd  d.  alt.  Bahyloniern.    V.  D.  A. 
Chwolson.    St  Petersburg.     1860. 

Chwolson,  the  Russian  scholar,  whose  curious  work,  "  Sabians  and  Sabi- 
ism,"  and  his  yet  more  interesting  "Ueberreste  der  Altbabylonischen 
Literatur,"  we  referred  to  a  year  ago,  has  again  appeared,  with  an  essay  on  a 
subject  more  purely  Biblical,  and  therefore  more  widely  appreciable.  Since 
the  time  of  Jerome,  Tammuz  has  generally  been  identified  with  Adonis,  and 
the  weeping  supposed  to  have  been  a  Syrian  rite.  Various  scholars  doubted 
the  correctness  of  this  view,  but  no  document  could  be  found  that  brought 
the  question  to  a  decision  either  way.  Such  documents,  and  other  monu- 
ments, Chwolson  has  discovered,  not  indeed  in  the  original  Babylonian 
Aramean,  but  in  an  Arabic  translation.  According  to  these,  the  lamentation 
for  Tammuz  was  an  indigenous  Babylonian  rite  ;  and  Tammuz  was  no  God, 
but  a  sage,  who  tried  to  introduce  a  new  cultus,  and  died  a  martyr  to  his 
zeal, — his  worship  being  another  aspect  of  all-prevailing  man-worship.  His 
tale,  as  related  by  the  writers  cited  by  Chwolson,  is  marvellous, — a  web  woven 
of  tears  and  dreams.  D. 


The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  hy  John.  Expounded  by  Francis  B.  Hooper, 
Rector  of  Upton  Warren,  Worcestershire.  In  two  volumes.  London : 
Rivington,  1861. 

Though  we  cannot  adopt  the  general  principle  or  scheme  of  interpretation 
propounded  in  this  exposition,  it  is  a  remarkable  work— the  fruit  of  long 
labour,  rare  learning  and  research.     The  author's  scheme  of  Apocalyptic  iu- 
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terpretation,  we  first  give  in  his  own  words  (p.  3).  *'  I  will  briefly  state  my 
views  on  the  points  of  chief  interest  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  salient  points  lie  in  the  se^en-seal  book.  This  book  1  take  to  extend 
from  ch.  vi.  1,  to  ch.  xx.  10,  and  to  contain  a  symholical  history  of  the  first  or 
Jewish  dispensation.  The  first  six  seals  depict  the  history  of  the  six  ages 
between  the  creation  and  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  the^  seventh 
seal  marks  off  the  sabbatical,  millennial,  or  celestial  age  Under  the  sixth  seal, 
the  first  or  Babylonian  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  symbolised.  The  seven 
trumpets  mark  out  a  transition  period,  common  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  seals, 
and  lying  between  B.C.  70  and  a.d  70.  The  seventh  trumpet  extends  from 
ch.  xi.  15,  to  xix,  21,  and  contains  the  history  of  the  conflict  between  Chris- 
tianity, Judaism,  and  Roman  Heathenism,  from  a.d.  1  to  70.  The  new  Jeru- 
salem scene  symbolises  the  progress  of  Christ's  Church  to  its  state  of  highest 
purity  and  perfection.  This  period  forms  the  ogdoad,  or  complemental  eighth 
age,  which  merges  in  the  celestial  ages  of  ages.  Thus  there  is  a  parallelism 
made  of  the  Apocalypic  ages  with  '  the  hebdomads'  (or  celestial  mansions  of  the 
blessed),  and  the  ogdoad  (or  heaven  of  the  divine  presence),  of  which  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  speaks."  ''  This  concise  summary  may  suffice  to  give  a  gene- 
ral view  of  my  scheme  of  interpretation,  and  to  shew  that  it  differs  essentially 
from  every  other  scheme.  In  respect  only  of  the  portion  included  in  the 
seventh  trumpet,  does  it  approximate  to  the  scheme  of  any  other  writer. 
But  even  as  to  this,  while  I  am  in  accordance  with  Stuart  in  respect  of  the 
general  reference  of  ch.  xii.  19,  it  will  be  found  that  I  agree  with  him  in  very 
few  of  the  details.  Probably  it  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  this  singularity 
of  view  is  in  itself  alone  a  sufficient  ground  lor  rejecting  the  scheme  without 
further  inquiry." 

The  main  position  of  this  commentary,  is  that  the  Apocalypse  refers  in  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  it  to  what  was  past  when  John  wrote,  which  is, 
we  think,  wholly  out  of  harmony  with  the  statement  that  it  was  the  revela- 
tion of  things  "  shortly  to  come  to  pass"  (Rev.  i.  1)  ;  and  as  to  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  book,  it  proceeds  on  the  supposition  of  Hengstenberg,  that  the 
millennium  is  past,  but  differing  from  the  latter  in  this,  that  Mr  Hooper  sup- 
poses it  to  run  from  a.d.  476,  when  great  Babylon  fell,  to  a  date  a  little  after 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  Between  these  two  dates,  that  is, 
during  the  time  when  Christianity  had  a  long  consolidation  in  the  east  and 
west,  he  thinks  the  binding  of  Satan  must  be  placed.  Nor  does  the  invasion 
of  the  Turks  or  their  conquests  suffice  to  shake  him  in  this  view. 

Having  stated  the  landmarks  of  the  work,  the  rest  may  be  inferred.  We 
should  ill  convey  the  impression  which  the  book  has  made  on  our  minds,  if 
we  left  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  work  can  be  thrown  aside.  Its  research, 
ability,  ingenuity  and  vast  learning,  secure  it  against  that.  Though  we 
do  not  think  it  successful  as  to  the  main  point,  viz.,  the  key  which  opens  all 
the  wards  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  work  will  perform  a  service.  It  will  serve 
to  clear  the  ground.  If  it  does  not  construct,  it  certainly  pulls  down.  Pre- 
vious theories  can  ill  maintain  their  ground  when  sifted  and  tried  by  the 
criticism  of  this  ingenious  and  able  critic.  The  influence  of  the  work  cannot 
but  be  felt  on  subsequent  investigations.  It  is  executed  in  a  spirit  of  humble 
reverence  for  the  word  of  God,  though  it  does  betray  a  volatilizing  refine- 
ment. 

*^*  Mr  M'Donald's  "  Introduction  to  the  Testament,"  published  by  Clark, 
will  be  noticed  fully  in  next  number. 

II.— DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY  AND  SINGLE  DOCTRINES. 
TTie  First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology,  in  the  form  of  a  Syllabus.    Prepared 
for  the  use  of  the  Students  in  the  Old  College,  Ilomerton.     By  Dr  Pte 
Smith.     Edited,  from  the  Author's  MSS.,  by  William  Farrer,  LL.B., 
Second  Edition.     London  :  Jackson  &  Walford.    1861. 

These  "  First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology"  have  reached  a  second  edition. 
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With  the  additions,  the  notes,  and  the  careful  revision  of  the  indexes,  the 
"work  is  greatly  improved.  Every  one  who  venerated  Dr  Pye  Smith,  and  re- 
cognised the  important  service  which  he,  during  his  lifetime  rendered  to 
theological  literature,  hy  his  "  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,"  and  his 
Lectures  on  "  The  Sacrifice  of  Christ,"  looked  with  eagerness  for  the  fruits  of 
his  long  study  on  Systematic  Theology.  At  first  view  only  the  bones  or  mere 
outlines  of  a  system  seemed  to  have  been  prepared  ;  and,  therefore,  it  could 
not  be  read  continuously  as  a  finished  production,  or  as  a  digested  system. 
But  every  one  acquainted  with  the  author's  accurate  learning,  varied  reading, 
and  love  of  truth,  amid  all  his  candour  to  such  as  diflfered  in  opinion,  found  the 
central  truths  of  Christianity  as  admirably  exhibited  as  was  his  wont,  though 
much  more  briefly  than  they  expected.  Fesv  men  of  his  day  were  so  well  versed 
in  the  German  critics  of  the  past  generation.  The  references  to  them  and 
to  theological  writers  generally,  combined  with  the  author's  own  remarks  and 
observations,  and  the  clearness  and  precision  of  the  whole  theological  state- 
ments, render  this  volume  an  aid  to  the  student  and  welcome  to  the  erudite 
divine.  There  is  a  singularly  balanced  and  judicial  breadth  of  survey  in  it. 
We  are  happy  to  call  attention  to  it.  By  what  accident  a  sheet  of  a  medical 
work  has  come  to  be  inserted  for  a  sheet  of  theology  we  know  not. 


The  Atonement :  its  Reality,  Completeness  and  Extent.  By  R.  S.  Candlish,  D.D., 
Free  St  George's  Edinburgh.     London  :  Nelson  &  Sons.    1861. 

This  voldme,  though  a  re-issue  of  a  well-known  volume,  is  so  much  revised 
and  recast,  both  in  its  substance  and  form,  that  it  may  with  more  fitness  be 
regarded  as  a  new  work,  than  the  reprint  of  an  old  one.  In  its  present  re- 
production it  is  a  highly  complete  work  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement. 
The  author  so  fully  takes  possession  of  any  subject  to  which  he  directs  the 
full  force  of  his  powers,  that  he  leaves  little  unsaid  on  the  points  which  he 
takes  up.  Though  he  professes  to  have  a  practical  aim  in  view,  rather  than  to 
take  up  the  literature  of  the  subject,  he  has  so  fully  made  good  every  position 
which  he  occupied,  that  he  deserves,  and  we  doubt  not  will  receive,  the  grate- 
ful recognition  of  all  to  whom  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  dear. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  author  proceeds  at  the  commencement  of  the 
volume  to  discuss  the  extent  of  the  atonement,  instead  of  advancing  to  this 
by  the  intermediate  steps  of  establishing  the  fact  of  an  atonement,  and  then 
itspeculiar  nature.  The  reason  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  work  was,  in  its 
first  conception,  intended  to  counteract  current  errors  on  the  extent  of  the 
atonement ;  and  in  this  respect  served  an  important  purpose  sixteen  years 
ago.  He  says  (p.  7) :  "  The  controversy  then  making  some  stir  in  the  north, 
turned  expressly  and  formally  upon  the  question  of  the  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment. In  dealing  with  that  question,  when  I  had  to  deal  with  it  for  my  own 
satisfaction,  I  was  very  early  led  to  regard  it  as  chiefly  important,  not  on  its 
own  account,  so  much  as  on  account  of  its  bearing  upon  another  and  more 
vital  question — the  question  respecting  the  nature  of  the  atonement.  It  is 
in  the  light  of  this  last  question  that  I  have  always  been  disposed  to  con- 
sider the  former  one.  The  two  questions,  indeed,  have  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  in  a  large  measure  one  and  the  same.  Hence,  probably,  it  happens  that 
what  I  have  written,  is  nearly  as  applicable  when  it  is  the  nature  and  efficacy 
of  the  atonement  that  is  in  dispute,  as  it  was,  when  it  was  rather  the  extent 
of  the  atonement  that  was  discussed."  This  important  statement  is  the  only 
correct  one  as  to  the  extent  of  the  atonement ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  among 
all  who  contend  for  the  vicarious  satisfaction  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term, 
it  must  come  by  a  logical  necessity  to  be  recognised  that  the  ascertaining  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  atonement  decides  on  its  extent. 

Without  minutely  analysing  the  volume  before  us,  which  is  at  once  beauti- 
fully written  and  replete  with  spiritual  views  of  divine  truth,  we  shall  content 
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ourselves  witli  pointing  out  one  or  two  of  its  most  prominent  characteristics. 
The  whole  question  of  the  atonement  is  discussed  by  Dr  Candlish  in 'the  light 
of  the  divine  law,  and  of  punitive  justice.  And  these  points  are  seized  upon 
with  a  power  and  decision  little  realised,  nay,  all  but  iojnored  in  the  recent 
Anglican  theology.  The  real  exchange  of  places  between  Christ  and  his 
people  is  established. 

The  hypothesis  of  Dr  Candlish  as  to  a  possible  postponement  of  the  act  of 
atonement  to  the  end  of  the  world — bold  in  its  conception,  but  perfectly 
legitimate — is  one  of  the  most  happy  ever  advanced  in  the  whole  discussion 
connected  with  the  extent  of  the  atonement.  To  shew  that  the  invitation 
may  be  freely  and  in  good  faith  offered  to  all,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  according  to  the  current  representations  of  those  who  contend 
for  an  unlimited  atonement,  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  fact  behind  the  invi- 
tation equal  to  and  co-extensive  with  the  invitation  to  every  man,  he  supposr^s 
the  whole  world  called  to  give  their  consent  to  this  great  transaction  at  a  date 
yet  future.  If,  in  that  case,  the  atonement  should  be  made  for  all  who  signi- 
fied their  consent  to  vicarious  atonement,  there  could  be  no  doubt  for  whom 
it  is  made,  viz  ,  for  those  who  consent  to  it,  not  for  those  who  reject  it.  It 
is  only  an  hypothesis,  but  one  of  the  most  happy  ever  made  on  this  stibject  ; 
and  calculated  to  remove  and  sweep  away  a  world  of  misty  and  confused  think- 
ing on  the  vicarious  satisfaction.  The  volume  will  do  good  service  on  this 
much  debated  question  of  our  day. 

Dr  Candlish  in  this  volume  does  not  profess  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  new 
doctrine  which  has  started  into  such  prominence  in  England,  but  he  has  given 
the  true  elements  for  coming  to  a  right  decision.  They  who  allege  that  the 
external  mode  of  presenting  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  is  cold  and  outward  as 
compared  with  union  to  Christ  himself,  will  here  find  the  doctrine  of  the  satis- 
faction viewed  in  close  connection  with  the  atoning  Lord,  and  put  in  no  cold, 
outward,  abstract  setting. 


Regeneration.   By  William  Anderson,  LL.D.   Second  Edition.   Edinburgh : 
Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

There  is  much  in  this  volume  that  we  can  heartily  commend.  The  necessity 
of  regeneration  is  satisfactorily  enough  proved.  The  agency  in  efil^cting  re- 
generation is  distinctly  attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  the  author,  with 
peculiar  jealousy,  defends  the  doctrine  that  the  Word  is  the  instrument  which 
the  Spirit  employs.  In  all  this  we  heartily  concur.  But  we  have  a  strong 
feeling  that  the  great  theme  of  Regeneration  is  somewhat  inadequately  dealt 
with.  There  is  not  sufficient  prominence  given  to  what  is  implied  in  the 
declaration  :  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.'^  The  Scriptural 
representation  is  that  we  are  renewed  in  the  whole  man  ;  that  while  no  new 
faculties  are  given,  the  old  faculties  are  all  so  changed  ;  that  there  is  a  new 
creation — a  new  man  ;  out  of  which,  by  the  continued  operation  of  the  Spirit, 
faith,  and  repentance,  and  every  Christian  grace  is  evolved.  Dr  Anderson 
forciltly  represents  the  Spirit  as  evoking  faith,  but  does  not  sufficiently  point 
out  the  creating  or  implanting  of  the  new  principle.  M. 


The  Eternal  Purpose  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.    By  the  Rev.  James 
Kelly.     Fourth  Edition.     London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1860. 

This  treatise  is  already  well  known,  and  we  shall  do  little  more  than  notice 
its  appearance  in  a  fourth  edition.  It  might  be  classed  among  works  on  pro- 
phecy, but  it  far  more  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  treatise  on  that  deep 
subject, — the  purpose  or  counsel  of  God  in  all  his  works.  And  no  one  can 
come  in  contact  with  its  massive  generalising  thought  without  receiving  a 
stimulus  from  it.    Whether  one  assents  to  Mr  Kelly's  prophetic  views  or 
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dissents  from  them,  he  will  be  struck  with  his  views  of  the  self-manifestation 
of  God  in  all  his  works.  He  sometimes  trenches  on  the  doubtful,  as  when  he 
speaks  of  the  fall  of  the  creaturehood  being  necessary.     Pp.  56,  39. 

SERMONS. 

Sermons  preached  in  Westminster  Ahhey.     By  Richard  Chenetix  Trench, 
Dean  of  Westminster,     London  :  Parker  &  Son.     1860. 

This  series  of  thirty-three  sermons,  entitled  ''Sermons  Preached  in  West- 
minster Abbey,"  is  replete  with  all  the  charms  of  Trench's  writings— exqui- 
site English,  an  easy  flow  of  thought,  and  warm  Christian  sentiment.  Like 
Krummacher,  he  is,  by  the  native  bent  of  his  mind,  a  sermon-writer.  And 
he  does  well  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  the  sermon  by  publishing  them,  not 
under  the  disguise  to  which  preachers  now  so  generally  have  recourse,  but  in 
their  original  form.  Such  sermons  will  always  be  read  with  avidity,  and  be  a 
literature. 

While  we  admire  the  felicity  of  these  compositions,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  writer  is  habituating  his  mind  more  and  more  to  an  ecclesiastical  mode  of 
viewing  things,  and  that  here  he  seems  to  aim  at  reviving  a  sort  of  English 
Kirchea-Jahr  by  the  use  of  language  derived  from  the  festivals.  Thus  we 
find  him  saying  (p.  159),  "  We  cannot  in  Pentecost  obtain  the  blessing  of 
Lent."  Nor  are  his  views  on  baptismal  regeneration  more  near  the  Biblical 
doctrine  in  the  present  series  of  discourses.  Thus  we  find  him  saying  (p.  66), 
"  And  where  shall  this  be  found  except  in  the  regeneration,  in  that  transfor- 
mation and  transfiguration  from  above,  which  was  made  possible  ;  and  the 
germs  of  it  planted. in  us  on  the  day  when  we  were  baptized,  and  potentially 
were  made  partakers  of  Christ  and  of  all  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  1 " 
But  while  we  advert  to  these  blemishes,  we  cannot  but  express  our  high 
satisfaction  at  the  firm  adherence  evinced  to  all  that  is  peculiarly  Christian, 
in  other  words,  to  the  person  of  Christ,  to  his  vicarious  satisfaction,  and  to  the 
eternal  life  received  in  communion  with  him.  These  are  sermons  which 
enrich  our  English  literature  as  well  as  advance  our  evangelical  religion. 


Sermons  preached  at  Wimbledon,  1857-1859.  By  the  Rev.  J,  H.  Gedoe, 
M.  A.,  late  Scholax  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  London :  Nisbet  &  Co. 
1860. 

A  pleasing  exhibition  of  evangelical  truth,  simple,  unpretending,  and 
faithful.  Though  designed  for  the  friends  who  requested  their  publication, 
they  will  be  read  with  profit  by  a  wider  circle. 

CHRISTIAN  BENEVOLENCE. 

Earning  a  Living ;  or,  From  Hand  to  Mouth.    Scenes  from  the  Homes  of 
Working  People.    By  M.  A.  S.  Barber.     London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1^61. 

A  more  pathetic,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  truthful  series  of  sketches 
never  appeared.  They  are,  many  of  them,  the  simply  told  observations  of  the 
city  missionary's  experience  ;  and  no  rightly  constituted  mind  can  peruse  them 
■without  a  regret  that  he  has  so  little  tasted  the  pleasures  of  active  benevo- 
lence. These  struggles  of  the  poor,  all  too  plainly  proving  that  one  half  of 
mankind  knows  not  the  difiiculties  of  the  other  half,  are  told  with  a  thrilling 
interest,  but  with  the  accuracy  of  a  photograph.  They  who  indulge  them- 
selves in  a  tide  of  sentimental  emotion  over  some  feigned  tale,  will  here  see 
more  afi'ecting  things  in  real  life.  We  hope  the  public  will  thank  the 
authoress  by  hailing  the  hookas  one  that  all  should  read.  She  is  too  much 
taken  up  with  her  theme  to  obtrude  herself  upon  the  reader. 
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Annals  of  the  Rescued.    By  the  Author  (Mrs  Wightman)  of  "  Haste  to  the 
Rescue."     London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1860. 
This  book,  following  up  a  former  one  already  well  known,  suggests  many 
useful  hints  to  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  man. 


Workmen  and  their  Difficulties.     By  Mrs  Bayly.     London  :  Nisbet  &  Co 

18G0. 

Here  is  a  third  benevolent  female  heart  yearning  over  social  evils,  and  sug- 
gesting remedies,  especially  in  the  relations  of  employers  and  employed.  The 
work  is  fitted  to  be  eminently  useful. 

PROPHECY. 

The  Restoration  of  the  Jews ;  the  History,  Principles,  and  Bearings  of  the 
Question,  ^y  David  Brown,  D.T)  ,  Professor  of  Theology,  Aberdeen. 
Edinburgh  :  A.  Strahan  &  Co.     1861. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  some  articles  that  first  appeared  in  an  Edinburgh 
Magazine,  and  then  in  another  form  in  the  pages  of  this  Review.  They  were 
much  spoken  of  at  the  time,  and,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  still  more  appreciated 
in  their  new  form.  In  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own 
land,  the  author  adduces  all  the  Scripture  argument,  along  with  references  to 
most  of  the  learning  and  literature  bearing  on  the  subject. 

1%^  Mission  of  Elijah  to  Restore  all  Previous  to  the  Lord's  Advent.    By  John 
Wilson.     London  :  Wertheim  &  Mackintosh. 

The  premillennial  stand-point  of  this  publication  will  be  easily  inferred  from 
the  title.    But  much  varied  matter  is  contained  in  it. 

THE  DENOMmATIONAL  AND  CONFESSIONAL. 

Ecclesiastical  Architecture;   the  Bible  and  Reform.      By  William  Leay, 
M.  A.,  of  St  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.     London  :  Seeley. 

This  little  work  aims  to  shew  that,  while  Reform  is  not  undesirable  in  the 
Church  of  England,  the  language  of  the  Formularies  and  Prayer  Book  may  be 
accepted  in  a  Biblical  sense  and  spirit.  Of  an  excellent  evangelical  spirit, 
the  writer  has  thrown  together  a  large  amount  of  learning  from  the  reformers 
and  fathers  bearing  on  his  subject.  He  gets  too  easily  over  the  difficulties. 
It  is  every  way  better  to  seek  at  once  the  removal  of  what  is  wrong.  S. 


La  Crise  Religieuse  en  Hollande,  Souvenirs  et  Impressions.  Par  D.  Chan- 
TEPiE,  de  la  Sanssaye,  I'un  des  Pasteurs  de  I'Eglise  Wallonne  de  Leyde. 
Leyde.    I860. 

This  work  is  a  reply  to  that  noble-minded  champion  of  evangelical  truth, 
M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  who  had  accused  Sanssaye  of  deserting  the  orthodox 
party  at  a  critical  moment.  The  writer  appears  to  occupy  a  sort  of  isolated 
position,  more  nearly  allied  to  Schleiermacher  than  to  the  orthodox.  But 
we  call  attention  to  the  volume  because  it  supplies  the  most  recent  sketch, 
and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  other  sources  of  information,  a  correct  and 
truthful  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  church  in  Holland  during  the  la^t 
thirty  years.  It  appears  that  the  confessional  party  is  quite  in  a  minority  ; 
that  the  empirical  school,  under  the  leadership  of  Opzoomer,  and  the  fatalistic- 
school,  under  that  of  Scholten,  are  both  much  more  influential.  The  school  of 
Scholten,  which  is  quite  idealistic,  hovering  between  Deism  and  Pantheism, 
is  at  present  much  the  most  numerous  and  influential.  It  does  not  go  so  far 
as  to  deny  the  facts  of  the  gospel  history,  but  seeks  the  truth  in  the  idea  and 
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takes  no  account  of  the  incarnation.  It  abuses  the  doctrines  of  grace  in 
favour  of  a  Pantheistic  fatalism.  The  school  of  Opzoomer  is  all  but  scep- 
tical, sees  in  Christian  belief  only  the  expression  of  the  religious  conscious- 
ness, and  denies  it  any  objectivity.  The  whole  description  of  Holland  given 
in  this  book  is  fraught  with  a  melancholy  interest,  when  we  call  to  mind 
what  she  was,  "  from  what  height  fallen."  The  decisive  change  is  coming, 
not  from  theology,  but  from  the  earnest  Christians  in  the  community.    S. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Pastor  of  the  Desert  and  his  Martyr  Colleagues :  Sketches  of  Paul  Rahaut 
and  the  French  Protestants  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  M.  Bkidel,  Pasteur,  Lausanne.  London  :  Isisbet  &  Co. 
186L 

An  authentic  biography  of  the  French  persecuting  times,  from  the  pen  of 
the  eloquent  Bridel.  The  French  Protestant  Church,  with  its  sufferings  and 
wonderful  martyrology,  is  too  little  known  among  us.  And  this  sketch  of 
Paul  Rabaut,  the  great  champion  of  religious  liberty  in  France,  and  who  may 
be  styled  the  apostle  of  the  persecuted  Protestant  church,  is  well-fitted  to 
deepen  the  interest  of  English  Christians  in  that  church's  fortunes.         B. 


Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Brief  Ministry  of  the  Rev.  D.  Sandeman,  Missionary 
to  China.     By  Rev.  A.  Bonar.     London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1861. 

The  character  brought  before  us  in  this  memoir  is  a  very  attractive  one 
and  belongs  to  the  class  of  which  M'Cheyne,  Brainerd,  Martin,  lieff  are 
instances, — men  who  filled  up  the  brief  career  allotted  them  with  a  self- 
sacrifice  that  knew  no  pause  or  interruption  till  their  work  was  done.  Mr 
Bonar  has  sketched  the  character  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  biographer 
of  M'Cheyne,  and  brought  out  from  his  sermons  and  letters  what  suffices  to 
give  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  beautiful  Christian  character,  that  has  all  its 
charm  from  the  spirit  of  exalted  holiness  which  he  breathed.  We  should 
have  wished  a  little  more  of  the  missionary. 


Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Maclaren,  Minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Mission  Church,  Cowcaddens,  Glasgow.  Including  Selections  from  his 
Letters  and  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Leys,  Strathaven.  With  Pre- 
fatory Notice  by  John  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Glasgow:  Maurice  Ogle  &  Son. 
186L 

A  good  biography  of  one  who  became  a  kind  of  representative  man  of  his 
class.  John  Maclaren  was  not  an  ordinary  man.  He  was  cut  down  before 
his  powers  had  reached  their  full  maturity ;  but  had  he  lived,  we  doubt  not 
he  would  have  been  widely  known  in  the  church  as  a  thinker  and  a  preacher. 
But  it  will  be  chiefly  fur  his  graces  that  his  memory  will  be  cherished. 
There  are  not  many  events  in  Mr  Maclaren's  short  life.  He  began  his  labours 
in  October  1853.  His  success  was  great,  and  abiding  results  have  flowed 
from  it.  Besides  the  memoir,  the  volume  contains  a  selection  from  Mr  Mac- 
laren's letters  and  sermons. 

We  cordially  recommend  the  volume,  and  especially  to  Christian  ministers 
and  those  looking  forward  to  the  office  of  the  ministry.  They  will  find  much 
in  it  to  lead  to  deep  seaichings  of  heart,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  the  attain- 
ment of  higher  things  in  the  divine  life.  A.  G. 


A  Brief  Memoir  of  George  Tyrrell,  B.A.,  laie  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
By  Claude  S.  Bird,  B.A.     London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1861. 

The  life  of  a  student,  who  just  passed  from  our  university  life  like  Halley, 
not  to  serve  the  church  on  earth,  to  which  he  had  offered  his  services,  but  to 
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serve  God  day  and  night  in  his  tempie.  A  quiet  life,  devoid  of  incident, 
except  that  of  his  conversion  from  infidelity,  to  which  happy  change  the 
writings  of  Coleridge  not  a  little  contributed.  He  was  distinguished  at 
Rugby  as  an  elegant  scholar,  and  as  a  Christian  for  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in 
God.    His  memoir  has  a  special  attraction  to  the  student. 


The  Last  Bays  in  the  Life  of  Davis  Johnson.     By  J.  D.  Wells,  Long  Island 
London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1861. 

An  intensely  interesting  sketch  of  the  closing  scenes  in  the  life  of  an 
amiable  young  man,  cut  down  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  who,  during 
the  last  few  days,  w^hen  awakened  to  right  views  of  Christ,  made  the  most 
rapid  progress  from  the  babe  to  the  perfect  man  in  Christ, — a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  gospel  being  the  power  of  God.  J. 

The  Simplicity  of  Faith,  and  Final  Triumph ;  as  Illustrated  in  the  Last 
Lays  of  James  E.     London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1861. 

A  touching  little  memoir,  shewing  that  the  simplicity  of  faith  is  th« 
power  of  faith.    To  suffering  ones  it  is  fitted  to  be  useful.  J. 

PRACTICAL  RELIGION  AND  REVIVAL. 

From  Death  to  Life — Bible  Records  of  RemarJcahle  Conversions.    By  the 
Rev.  Adolph  Saphir,  South  Shields.     Edinburgh:  A.  Strahan.     1861. 

In  this  volume  we  have  eighteen  cases  of  remarkable  conversion  recorded 
in  Scripture,  and  all  the  features  of  conversion  come  out  in  a  concrete  his- 
torical way.  The  writer  enters  into  the  several  scenes  with  a  warm  sym- 
pathy, as  it  were  living  them  over  again.  The  least  successful  of  the  scenes 
here  happily  depicted,  is,  we  think,  that  of  Zaccheus,  whose  previous  condi- 
tion is  too  favourably  viewed.  But,  as  a  whole,  the  volume  happily  exhibits 
the  first  buds  of  the  divine  life,  with  their  unity  and  complexional  variety  ; 
and  what  is  not  brought  out  in  one  scene  is  presented  in  another.  Moreover, 
the  aroma  of  spiritual  religion  is  over  all,  affording  equal  interest  and 
edification. 


The  Crucifying  the  World  ly  the  Cross  of  Christ.     By  Richard  Baxter. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Baillie.    London  :  Nisbet  <fe  Co.    1861. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  do  more  than  notice  this  beautiful  edition  of 
the  great  Puritan's  treatise.  All  who  know  our  English  classics,  feel  that  to 
Baxter  above  any  belongs  the  title  of  the  English  Demosthenes,  while  his 
seraphic  piety  is  equally  well  known. 


Letters  hy  Ambrose  Serle,  Author  of  "  Horce  Solitarce."    Addressed  to  a 
Lady.    London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1861. 

Letters,  published  for  the  first  time,  of  a  man  whose  name  has  long  been 
fragrant  in  the  Church. 


The  Gracious  Rain  :  Where  it  Fell,  and  the  Good  it  did.    By  Rev.  Norman 
L.  Walker.     London  :  Nelson  &  Sons.    1861. 

A  little  work  deserving  to  be  widely  known.  Much  of  the  information 
connected  with  the  Revival,  up  to  the  time  when  he  wrote,  is  embodied  in 
this  little  work  in  a  clear  and  happy  statement.    He  gives  us  the  historica 
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fact,  as  such,  and  dispenses  ^ith  any  theory.  Its  earnest  tone,  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Revival  as  a  great  woik  of  God,  leave  an  impression  of  the  most 
satisfactory  kind,  while  there  is  no  exaggeration. 


Help  Heavenward.    By  Octavius  Winslow,  D  D.    London  :  James  Nisbet 

&  Co.     1861. 

A  delightful  little  volume,  in  the  author's  best  style,  remarkable  for 
beauty  of  expression  and  felicity  in  the  use  of  the  language  of  Scripture. 
The  titles  of  its  successive  chapters  are  eminently  suggestive  : — Ihe  Ran- 
somed Returning  Home  ;  Progressive  Meehiess  for  Heaven;  The  Burdirud 
gently  led  hy  Christ ;  The  Clouds  of  the  Christian  ;  The  Chariot  of  God  ; 
Trial  a  help  Heavenward ;  Bonds  Loosed;  Human  Care  Transferred  to 
God;  Self  Communion ;  Backsliders  Returning ;  The  Swellings  of  Jordan  ; 
Our  Father's  House.  The  frequent  perusal  of  even  this  last  chapter  is  vs^ell 
fitted  to  help  the  believer  to  keep  his  affections  set  on  the  things  that  are 
above.  T. 

Sacred  Songs  of  Scotland,  Old  and  New.    Edinburgh  :  A.  Elliot.     1860. 

This  beautifully  got-up  volume  is,  in  every  view,  a  welcome  appearance. 
Pieces  are  selected  from  the  Scottish  writers  from  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation downwards,  and  an  admirable  choice  has  been  made.  The  main 
place  has  always  been  assigned  in  our  country,  and  will  probably  be  assigned, 
to  the  Psalms,  as  an  expression  of  praise  ;  but  little  provision  has  hitherto 
been  made  for  the  use  of  hymns  in  the  family  and  in  social  intercourse, — 
less  than  was  due  to  devotional  feeling,  and  to  aesthetic  considerations. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Revival  will  be  an  impulse 
in  this  direction  ;  and  this  beautiful  volume  will  supply  a  demand.  The 
anonymous  collector  has  done  his  part  with  taste  and  judicious  discrimina- 
tion. He  expresses  a  hope,  in  which  we  share,  that  this  hymn-book  "may 
be  found,  not  only  interesting  in  a  national  point  of  view,  but  useful  in  in- 
creasing a  taste  for  devotional  poetry,  and  in  so  spreading  the  elevating  influ- 
ences of  holy  song,  as  to  aid  in  preparing  our  hearts  for  uniting  at  last  in 
singing  the  song  of  the  redeemed  in  the  better  country  above."  The 
Lutheran  Church  undervalues  the  Reformed  because  she  has  not  been 
able  to  lievelop  a  hymnology,  and  because  her  performances  are  so  meagre 
and  poor  in  this  direction.  One  reason  plainly  is,  that  in  social  meetings 
and  in  the  family,  too  little  place  has  been  provided  for  this  Christian  enter- 
tainment. So  valuable  a  collection  will  prove  a  help  in  this  direction,  and 
we  trust  will  be  appreciated.  We  miss  the  name  of  Mrs  Menteath  among 
the  Scottish  writers  here  mentioned,  from  whom  selections  are  made.    S. 


Text-Book  for  Youth  in  Christian  Doctrine.    By  the  Rev.  Jas.  Macgregor, 
Barry.     Edinburgh  :  A.  Elliot.     1860. 

A  most  admirable  manual  for  those  who  wish  to  be  introduced  into  a 
systematic  view  of  divine  truth  in  a  condensed  form,  and  also  for  those  who 
have  occasion  to  instruct  others  in  the  Christian  system. 


Broad  Church  Theology.   By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Martin,  A.M.,  Free  Greyfrifirs', 

Edinburgh.     1860. 

Those  who  read  this  little  pamphlet  will  find  in  it  a  singularly  luminous, 
eloquent,  and  powerful  exposure  of  the  lax  theology  of  Mr  Robertson  of 
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Brighton.     We  only  wish  it  had  stood  on  its  own  independent  footing,  apart 
from  its  fugitive  occasion,  and  been  enlarged  in  compass. 


Lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.    By  Nevison  Loraine,  Curate.     Pp.  158. 
London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

A  sound,  practical  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  author  exhibits 
no  small  acquaintance  and  sympathy  with  the  more  trustworthy  among 
both  ancient  and  modern  expositors.  In  the  lecture  on  the  fifth  petition — 
"  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  &c." — the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  clearly 
asserted,  and  a  satisfaction  to  justice  shewn  to  be  the  only  channel  through 
which  forgiveness  of  sins  can  be  bestowed.  We  are  the  more  sorry  tt)  find 
our  author  using  language  like  the  following  : — "  All  men  are  not  regene- 
rate, but  all  men  are  redeemed.  By  the  freedom  of  their  redemption  let 
them  say,  Our  Father."  The  notion  that  every  human  being  is  redeemed, 
and,  on  that  ground,  able,  apart  from  regenerating  grace,  to  say,  "  Abba, 
Father,"  is  sure  to  lead  consistently  to  the  Broad  School  theory,  that  huma- 
nity, as  such,  is  both  redeemed  and  regenerated  already.  M. 


Heaven  our  Home.     Edinburgh  :  William  P.  Nimmo.     Pp.  274. 

Grapes  of  Eshcol ;  or^  Gleanings  from,  the  Land  of  Promise.     By  the  Author 

of  "  Morning  and  Night  Watches,"  &c.     London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

Pp.  275. 

These  two  little  works  have  very  much  the  same  object,  namely,  to  fami- 
liarise the  reader's  mind  with  the  idea  and  conception  of  heaven.  The  latter 
draws  the  more  largely  on  Scripture,  and  thereby  keeps,  in  every  sense,  on 
safer  ground.  M. 


A  Practical  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  in  simple  and  familiar 
Language.     By  G.  B.     London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.     Pp.  279. 

This  is  truly  what  it  professes  to  be — a  practical  Commentary  in  simple 
language.  It  is  also  evangelical,  earnest,  and  every  way  well-fitted  for 
perusal  at  family  worship.     We  sincerely  recommend  it.  M. 

Life  for  God ;  Exemplified  in  the  Character  and  Work  of  Nehe/ikiah.     By 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Ritchie,  Dunse.     Edinburgh  :  Andrew  EHiot. 

The  various  chapters  of  this  work  seem  to  have  originally  passed  through 
the  pulpit,  and  are  to  be  judged  of  as  specimens  of  the  Scottish  lecture.  To 
our  taste,  they  partake  of  the  faults  that  have  too  often  characterised  the 
Scottish  lecture — want  of  animation  or  vivacity,  and  want  of  variety  in  plan. 
But  bating  this,  we  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  large  amount  of  sound 
Scriptural  truth  set  forth  in  these  pages.  The  author  warmly  appreciates 
the  character  of  the  great  reformer,  and  traces  its  various  elements  and 
manifestations  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  The  volume  is  full  of  valuable 
practical  matter,  and  we  sincerely  recommend  it.  M. 


The  Black  Ship ;  with  other  Allegories  and  Parables.     By  the  Author  of 
"  Tales  and  Sketches  of  Christian  Life."     London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1861. 

An  elegantly  written  little  book  for  children.  But  more  than  children 
will  be  delighted  with  its  moral  and  religious  lessons,  conveyed  by  means  of 
graceful  and  varied  imagery.  B. 
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Evenings  with  John  Bunt/an;  or,  The  Dream  Interpreted.    Bj  James  Largs. 
London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1861. 

The  dialogue  is,  in  the  hands  of  one  who  can  wield  it  with  variety  and 
liveliness,  the  most  entertaining  of  all  methods  of  instruction.  These  even- 
ings with  Bunyan  are  well  sustained.  Though  many  things  of  a  less  im- 
portant nature  might  have  been  omitted,  yet  gems  of  thought  and  reading 
are  profusely  thrown  out.  Thus  we  may  quote  this  sentence  from  Fenelon 
(p.  104) :  "  The  most  eminent  graces  are  the  most  deadly  poisons  if  we  rest 
in  them,  and  regard  them  with  complacency."  The  proposition  maintained 
is,  that  Bunyan  described  a  religious  state  which  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  extraordinary. 
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Art.  I* — 1,  The  History  of  Herodotus:  a  new  English  Ver- 
sion, edited  with  copious  Notes  and  Ap2yendices,  illustrating 
the  History  and  Geogra'phy  of  Herodotus,  from  the  most 
recent  Sources  of  Information;  and  embodying  the  chief 
Results,  Historical  and  Ethnographical,  which  have  been 
obtained  in  the  Progress  of  Cuneiform  and  Hieroglyphical 
Discovery.  By  George  Rawlinson,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Assisted  by  Colonel  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  and  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  F.R.S. 
In  4  vols.,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations.  New  York  :  Apple- 
tons.     1859.     Pp.  563,  514,  463,  465. 

2.  The  Historical  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture 
Records  stated  anew :  tuith  Special  Reference  to  the  Doubts 
and  Discoveries  of  Modern  Times.  In  Eight  Lectures 
delivered  in  the  Oxford  University  Pulpit,  in  the  year 
^  859,  on  the  Bampton  Foundation.  By  George  Rawlin- 
son, M.A.  From  the  London  Edition,  with  the  Notes  trans- 
lated by  Rev.  A.  N.  Arnold.  Boston :  Gould  and  Lincoln. 
1860.     Pp.  454. 

Dr  David  Nelson,  one  of  the  ablest  men  yet  produced  in 
America,  said  that  the  infidelity  of  the  vast  mass  of  those  who 
are  sceptical,  is  produced  by  ignorance.  Men  with  an  ordinary 
acquaintance  with  history  are  accustomed  to  say  with  a  force 
which  shews  how  strong  they  regard  their  objection  to  be, 
that  if  Christianity  were  true  there  would  be  a  thousand  traces 
of  it  in  secular  works,  and  a  thousand  incidental  confirmations 

*  This  article  is  transferred  from  the  April  number  of  the  (American)  Presby- 
terian Quarterly  Review. — Ed.  B.  ^  F.  E.  R. 
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of  it  in  coins,  medals,  and  inscriptions ;  in  short,  in  all  the 
memorials  of  the  past  ages  which  have  come  down  to  us.  They 
do  not  know  enough  to  be  aware  that  their  demand  is  met, 
that  these  very  confirmations  exist,  and  that  as  severer  and 
still  severer  tests  are  applied  from  the  records  of  past  ages, 
Christianity  meets  them  all. 

But  sceptics  are  not  all  of  this  sort.  There  are  those  who 
need  much  more  than  the  Apostle,  the  vehement  proof  of  Fes- 
tus,  "  much  learning  hath  made  thee  mad."  In  other  words, 
there  is  a  common-sense  method  of  receiving  knowledge,  and 
a  recondite  and  false  method.  A  subtle  lawyer  will  twist  the 
facts  of  a  case  and  the  precedents  that  bear  on  it,  until  a  plain 
man  is  utterly  confused.  The  same  process  which  deludes 
others  may  deceive  the  unhappy  votary  of  self-sufficient  learn- 
ing. He  may  refine  and  split  hairs  until  he  is  incapable  of 
perceiving  the  plain,  manly  truth.  He  may  lay  down  canons 
of  criticism,  until  he  is  buried  up  like  the  silkworm  in  his  own 
cocoons.  He  may  sit  in  his  study-chair  speculating,  until  the 
free  air  of  heaven  is  an  offence  to  him. 

The  tendency  of  historical  criticism  has  been  from  faith  to 
scepticism.  F.  A.  Wolf's  Prolegomena  to  Homer,*  seems  to 
have  done  more  than  any  one  book  to  unsettle  the  faith  of 
scholars,  and  through  them  of  the  world,  in  ancient  records 
and  settled  facts.  All  faiths  are  kindred.  The  spirit  of  be- 
lief or  unbelief  reaches  everything.  If  there  never  was  any 
Homer,  if  Cincinnatus  never  held  a  plough,  if  the  battle  of 
Marathon  is  a  myth,  and  Sennacherib  never  tumultuated  over 
Asia — if  the  world  has  been  moving  for  twenty  centuries  amid 
illusions  as  to  the  very  elements  of  the  past,  and  everything 
we  learned  at  school  about  history  has  to  be  unlearned,  it  is 
very  clear  that  this  unsettling  of  faith  will  not  stop  with  pro- 
fane history.  If  men  cease  to  beheve  in  Xerxes,  they  will 
doubt  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  if  there  never  was  an  ^schylus,  men 
will  not  believe  in  an  Isaiah.  In  other  words,  the  German 
philosophers  and  critics,  with  their  historical  scepticism,  struck 
a  fearful  blow  at  Christianity ;  the  heaviest,  to  our  thinking, 
ever  aimed  at  it  by  mortal  man. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  method  of  divine  truth  to  stop  in- 
vestigation ;  thought,  once  alive  and  quickened,  must  go  on  to 
its  goal.  It  is  sheer  pusillanimity  to  attempt  to  check  it.  We 
may  mourn  over  the  victims  that  may  perish  "pendente  lite, 
but  the  battle  must  be  fought  out,  and  the  truth  will  be  vic- 
torious. 

Out  of  this  sceptical  group  of  historical  critics,  arose,  as  one 

*  See  the  matter  discussed  in  Felton's  Homer.    Revised  Edition,  418,  sq.  ; 
and  in  Grote's  Greece,  vol.  ii.,  142,  sq.    Chap.  xxi. 
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of  its  immediate  results,  the  finest  school  of  historians,  in  some 
respects  at  least,  ever  known.  History  had  ceased  to  be  writ- 
ten as  when  old  Herodotus  told  us  pleasant  and  confiding 
stories  of  early  times.  It  has  ceased  to  be  written  even  as 
when  Gibbon,  not  accurately  sifting  history,  yet  gave  us  mag- 
nificent pictures  of  the  past.  The  very  foundations  of  all 
truth  in  the  past  were  assailed,  and  Niebuhr  and  Grote  ques- 
tion everything.  They  place  every  conceivable  authority  on 
the  witness  stand,  and  cross-examine  like  lawyers  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  Possessed  of  what  facts  they  can  gather,  they  proceed 
to  pour  through  and  around  them  the  light  of  analysis  and 
philosophy ;  they  bring  them  before  us  as  conceivable  ;  they 
glorify  them  with  poetry ;  they  introduce  us  to  their  very 
life,  and  in  fine  they  produce  books  as  vivid  as  the  most  cap- 
tivating fiction,  delights  of  the  human  race.  To  write  a  suc- 
cessful history  now  is  to  possess  the  highest  grade  of  human 
intellect. 

But  the  taint  of  unbelief  is  still  over  much  of  the  finest  of 
this  writing.  Even  Grote,  greatly  as  we  admire  and  delight  in 
him,  seems  hardly  to  be  certain  of  anything,  and  leaves  his  vo- 
tary a  thoughtful  lover  of  the  glories  of  the  past,  but  a  smiling 
doubter  of  most  of  men's  beliefs  as  though  they  were  pleasant 
illusions.  It  is  a  most  seductive  and  dangerous  form  of  human 
thought.  Meanwhile,  the  vast  learning  of  Germany  had  for 
fifty  years  been  flowing  out  like  molten  lava,  and  hardening 
into  sceptical  forms.  In  every  department  of  human  thought 
sneers  and  smiles  were  destroying  faith.  The  peril  was  ex- 
treme.    It  was,  in  a  word,  dignus  vindice  nodus. 

The  Almighty  "  doth  not  make  haste."  He  intervened  at 
the  right  moment  in  a  wonderful  way.  He  had  covered  up  in 
the  ground  at  ancient  Nineveh,  and  caused  to  be  written  in 
strange,  and  hitherto  indecipherable  characters,  in  Egypt  and 
Persia,  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  ancient  events.  These 
evidences  were  not  formaUy  such  as  to  establish  these  truths 
that  were  in  danger  of  dying  out.  They  were  vastly  better 
than  this,  they  were  coincidences,  undesigned  by  their  authors, 
embodying  a  hundred  incidental  facts  and  allusions  to  events 
existing  in  the  time  of  the  builders  and  ^vriters.  Was  there, 
indeed,  no  Sennacherib?  What  could  a  sceptic  say  when 
Layard  uncovered  his  palace  ?  Was  there  no  Nebuchadnez- 
zar ?  A  hundred  thousand  bricks  lie  to-day  at  Babylon,  every 
one  inscribed  by  his  name,  as  every  bar  of  iron  which  comes 
from  Pittsburgh  has  stamped  upon  it  the  brand  of  the  maker. 
Was  there  no  Marathon,  no  Salamis,  no  Platsea  ?  But  here  is 
the  tomb  of  Xerxes  with  inscriptions  graven  on  it  by  his  own 
order,  and  here,  in  the  hippodrome  at  Constantinople,  has  been 
read  on  the  very  pillar  erected  by  the  Greeks  themselves  at 
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Delphi,  the  names  of  the  tribes  who  saved  Greece  and  the 
liberties  of  the  world. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  these  things.  But  very  few  are 
aware  of  their  peculiar  force,  how  very  satisfying  they  are  to 
the  careful  inquirer.  Their  evidence  is  cumulative.  A  thou- 
sand minute  points  are  established.  The  Scripture  writers  and 
old  Herodotus  throw  out  facts  boldly  and  simply  which  they 
know  to  be  true,  as  is  the  wont  of  truth.  A  thousand  suspicions 
and  probabilities  are  raised  against  them,  when  suddenly  an 
inscription  is  read,  or  a  mound  is  uncovered,  and  the  old  truth 
is  put  in  a  clear  and  certain  light.     It  is  established. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  gather  up  the  evidence  that 
has  been  thus  recently  furnished  to  the  truth  of  ancient  and 
especially  Scripture  history,  that  our  readers,  very  many  of 
whom  will  not  find  time  to  travel  through  the  works  on  the 
subject,  may  see  something  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  is  a 
severe  task  to  accomplish,  for  beside  the  labour  of  reading  so 
much  recondite  matter,  the  mind,  if  passive,  will  gather  up 
very  much  error,  the  speculations  of  the  discoverers  and  authors 
mingled  with  the  truths  they  have  evolved. 

The  Rev.  George  Rawhnson  is  a  brother  of  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson  the  discoverer,  an  Oxford  man.  He  has  gathered  up 
carefully  everything  yet  known  of  these  discoveries,  and  in- 
grafted them  upon  two  works — a  new  translation  of  Herodotus, 
and  certain  Bampton  lectures.  He  has  been  assisted  by  Col. 
Rawlinson  and  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  the  Egyptian  explorer. 
These  books,  therefore,  are  authentic  and  thesauri  of  the  mat- 
ters in  question. 

The  first  thing  that  meets  us  prominently,  is  the  clashing 
authorities  of  Ctesias  and  Herodotus.  Let  us  state  that  ques- 
tion so  that  our  readers  may  precisely  understand  it,  and  let 
us  go  to  the  foundation  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  from 
any  forgotten  or  unknown  region  in  their  minds. 

Ctesias  was  a  Greek  physician  and  historian,  contemporary 
of  Xenophon,  born  at  Cnidus,  in  Caria.  Strabo  says  that  he 
lived  for  seventeen  years  in  Persia,  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  as  physician  to  the  king.*  Diodorus  says  that  he 
derived  his  information  as  to  those  events  of  which  he  was  not 
an  eye-witness,  from  the  Persian  archives.  He  wrote  in  the 
Ionic  dialect  in  twenty-three  books.  The  work  was  called 
Persia,  and  contained  what  he  called  the  -history  of  Persia 
down  to  his  own  time.  All  that  is  now  extant  is  a  meagre 
abridgment  in  Photius,  and  a  number  of  fragments  which  are 
preserved  in  Diodorus,  Athenseus,  Plutarch,  and  others.  Ctesias 
wrote  also  a  book  called  Indica,  and  three  or  four  others. 

*  See  Anthon's  Greek  Lit.     Smith's  Diet.  Biog. 
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Every  body  knows  someting  of  Herodotus.  His  history  is 
the  most  readable  of  any  such  works,  perhaps,  ever  translated. 
The  object  of  the  book  is  the  Persian  war  of  invasion.  In 
writing  this,  however,  he,  fortunately  for  us,  discusses  almost 
every  thing.  He  begins  with  the  mythical  ages,  gives  a  full 
history  of  Lydia  and  Croesus,  the  rise  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
the  subjugation  of  Asia  Minor  and  Babylon,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Scythians,  Cyrene  and  Lybia,  and  then  the  Greek  States,  the 
lonians  and  Dorians.  We  come  at  last  to  the  glorious  fight 
for  freedom  and  the  deliverance  of  Greece.  He  breaks  off 
somewhat  abruptly.  All  this  is  extant  in  good  Ionic  Greek  in 
nine  books,  called  after  the  Muses,  and  may  be  as  easily  read 
as  Motley's  History  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  As  to  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  he  tells  us  that  he  conversed  with  a  man  who  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Plataea.  "  What  follows  was  recounted  to  me 
by  Thersander,  a  native  of  Orchomenus,  a  man  of  the  first 
rank  in  that  city.  Thersander  told  me,  that  he  was  himself 
among  those  invited  to  the  feast  (which  preceded  '  old  Plataea's 
day),'  "  &c.-|*  He  was,  therefore,  a  little  nearer  to  the  Persian 
fight,  than  Bancroft  is  to  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Now  Ctesias  and  Herodotus  differ  materially,  and  historians 
have  vainly  laboured  to  reconcile  them.  Christian  writers,  too, 
have  laboured  to  bring  Ctesias  into  harmony  with  Scripture,  not 
very  successfully.  But  now  the  excavations  and  inscriptions 
every  where  go  against  Ctesias,  and  sustain  Herodotus  and 
Scripture.  Falsehood  had  here  a  Jong  run,  some  2200  years, 
but  it  is  earthed  at  last.  "  One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a 
thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day."  Herodotus 
was  doubted  a  thousand  times,  but  he  comes  out  like  silver 
seven  times  tried.  As  an  English  writer  said,  "  The  bones  of 
the  old  Greek  must  have  moved  with  delight  in  his  grave." 

There  is  no  such  contradiction  by  the  Scripture  writers  of  each 
other,  nor  of  Herodotus.  The  discoveries,  as  far  as  they  go,  con- 
firm them  all.  The  reason  is  that  the  Bible  and  Herodotus  are 
true.  There  is,  indeed,  a  distinction  to  be  taken  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Herodotus.  He  relates  marvels  at  times,  which 
are  manifestly  impossible,  and  at  times  states  matters  on  the 
faith  of  others.  But  in  both  these  cases  he  distinguishes.  He 
gives  his  authority,  so  that  we  know  on  what  ground  the  state- 
ment is  made.  Where  he  relates  anything  as  within  his  own 
knowledge,  or  as  based  on  proper  evidence,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  truthful  of  men. 

The  principal  purpose  of  our  Article,  as  we  said,  is  to  bring  out 
in  some  consecutive  form  the  evidence  that  has  been  furnished 
for  the  truth  of  ancient  history  and  the  Scripture  records.     We 

*  Book  IX.,  16. 
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shall  not  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  this,  but  we  state  it  as  our 
normal  idea.  We  may  mention  here,  that  the  authority  of 
Berosus  is  much  strengthened  by  the  recent  discoveries.  He 
was  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  276  B.C.,  and  wrote  a 
history  of  Chaldea.  Fragments  only  remain,  which  are  quoted 
by  various  ancient  writers.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  importance, 
we  quote  from  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  certainly  a  very  compe- 
tent witness :  "  Each  succeeding  discovery  has  tended  to  authen- 
ticate the  chronology  of  Berosus,  and  to  throw  discredit  upon 
the  tales  of  Ctesias  and  his  followers.  The  chronology  which 
we  obtain  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  for  this  early  em- 
pire (Babylonia),  harmonises  perfectly  with  the  numbers  given 
in  the  scheme  of  Berosus."  Berosus  gives  for  the  beginning 
of  the  Chaldean  or  Babylonian  Empire,  2234^  B.C.,  and  for 
the  Median,  preceding  it,  2458  B.C. 

Manetho,  too,  the  Egyptian  historian,  turns  out  to  be  very 
trustworthy.  When  his  chronology  comes  to  be  examined,  we 
find,  first,  a  statement,  on  the  authority  of  Syncellus,  that  the 
5000  years  of  Manetho's  dynastic  lists  were  reduced  by  him- 
self to  3555  years ;  no  doubt  because  he  was  aware  that  his 
lists  contained  contemporary  dynasties  in  some  cases  ;  in  others, 
contemporary  kings  in  the  same  dynasty.  The  difference  be- 
tween his  scheme  and  that  of  Scripture  being  about  2000  years, 
this  would  reduce  it  to  only  a  discrepancy  of  a  few  hundred 
years.  If  the  authority  of  Syncellus  be  not  admitted,  still  the 
fact  is,  that  the  dynasties  of  Manetho  were  sometimes  contem- 
poraneous, as  is  proved  by  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The 
latest  conclusions  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  make  the  date  of 
Menes,  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  2690  B.C.* 
The  Hebrew  date  of  the  deluge  is  about  350  years  later  than 
this,  and  the  Septuagint  about  600  years  earher.  So  that 
the  chronological  difficulties  are  not  sustained,  when  carefully 
examined.  The  whole  Egyptian  scheme,  as  made  out  from 
Manetho  and  the  monuments,  depends  entirely  upon  the 
arrangement  of  the  dynasties  of  kings  as  consecutive  or  contem- 
poraneous, and  this  is  so  uncertain  that  it  cannot  be  depended 
upon. 

We  shall  not  enter  here  upon  the  explanation  of  the  disco- 
very of  the  method  of  reading  the  arrow-headed  characters, 
nor  upon  the  proof  that  they  have  been  read  correctly.  It  is 
quite  settled  among  all  men  pretending  to  oriental  learning, 
that  the  general  results  are  trustworty.  There  are  sHght  dif- 
ferences in  the  methods  of  the  different  investigations,  but  they 
are  not  sufficient  to  affect  at  all  the  general  conclusions. 

*  Mr  Stuart  Poole,  Horoe  ^gi/ptiacce,  and  Rask,  Egyptian  Chronology,  hold 
similar  views. 
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The  great  inscription  at  Behistun  occupies  twenty-three 
octavo  pages. 

"  Behistun  is  situated  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  ancient  Me- 
dia, upon  the  road  from  Babylon  to  the  southern  Ecbatana,  the  great 
thoroughfare  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  provinces  of  the 
ancient  Persia.  The  precipitous  rock,  1700  feet  high,  on  which  the 
writing  is  inscribed,  forms  a  portion  of  the  great  plain  of  Zagros, 
which  separates  the  high  plateau  of  Iran  from  the  vast  plain  wa- 
tered by  the  two  streams  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  engraved  at  the  height  of  300  feet  from  the  base  of  the  rock, 
and  can  only  be  reached  with  much  exertion  and  difficulty.  It  is 
trilingual :  one  transcript  is  in  the  ancient  Persian,  one  in  Baby- 
lonian, the  third  in  a  Scythic  or  Tatar  dialect.  Colonel  Rawlinson 
gathers  from  the  monument  itself  that  it  was  executed  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  b.c.  516.  The  subjoined  is  the  Persian 
transcript,  as  deciphered  by  Colonel  Kawlinson,  Eoman  letters  being 
substituted  for  the  original  cuneiform.  Colonel  Eawlinson's  trans- 
lation is  also  given.  The  numbers  are  added  for  convenience  of 
reference." 

We  copy  two  paragraphs  as  a  specimen  of  the  inscription  : — • 

'^  Column  1. 
"  Par.   1.    (1)    Adam   Darayavush,    (2)    Khshayathiya   vasarka, 

(3)  Khshayathiya   khshayathiyandm,    (4)    Khshayathiya   Parsiya, 

(5)  Khshayathiya  dahyaun^m,  (6)  Yishtaspahya  putra,  (7)  ArsM- 
mahya  napa,  (8)  Hakh^manishiya. 

"  (1)  I  (am)  Darius,  (2)  the  great  king,  (3)  the  king  of  kings, 

(4)  the  king  of  Persia,  (5)  the  king  of  the  (dependent)  provinces, 

(6)  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  (7)  the  grandson  of  Arsames,  (8)  the 
Achsemenian. 

"  Par.  14.  (We  omit  the  arrow-heads,)  Says  Darius  the  king : 
There  was  not  a  man,  neither  Persian  nor  Median,  nor  any  one  of 
our  family,  who  would  dispossess  that  G-omates  the  Magian  of  the 
crown.  The  State  feared  him  exceedingly.  He  slew  many  people, 
who  had  known  the  old  Bardes  ;  for  that  reason  he  slew  them,  '  lest 
they  should  recognise  me,  that  I  am  not  Bardes,  [called  in  G-reek 
history  Smerdis,]  the  son  of  Cyrus.*  No  one  dared  to  say  anything 
concerning  Gromates  the  Magian,  until  I  arrived.  Then  I  prayed 
to  Ormazd ;  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me.  On  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month  Bagayadish,  then  it  was,  with  my  faithful  men,  I  slew  that 
Gomates  the  Magian,  and  those  who  were  his  chief  followers.  The 
fort  named  Sictachotes,  in  the  district  of  Media,  called  Nisasa,  there 
I  slew  him.  I  dispossessed  him  of  the  empire.  By  the  grace  of 
Ormazd,  I  became  king ;  Ormazd  granted  me  the  sceptre." 

How  this  inscription,  agreeing  with  other  evidence,  confirms 
Herodotus,  may  be  seen  by  the  following : — 

"  The  length  of  the  reign  of  Cambyses  is  confirmed  by  the  Canon 
of  Ptolemy ;  the  fact  that  Darius  became  king  in  his  father's  life- 
time (iii.  72)  by  the  Behistun  inscription ;  the  revolt  of  the  Medes 
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from  Darius  (i.  130)  by  the  same  document;  the  conquest  of  India 
in  the  reign  of  Darius,  by  a  comparison  of  the  list  of  provinces,  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Behistun  and  Persepolis ;  the  Scythian  expedi- 
tion by  the  tomb-inscription  Nakhsh-i-Eustam  ;  the  length  of  Da- 
rius's  reign  by  the  Canon  and  by  Manetho.  The  order  of  the  chief 
events  in  the  reign  of  Darius  is  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the 
three  inscriptions  above  mentioned,  of  which  the  Behistun  is  clearly 
the  earliest,  and  the  tomb-inscription  the  latest/' 

The  inscriptions  confirm  the  descent  of  the  Greeks  from 
Javan.  (Heb.  Yavan.)  Gen.  x.  2.  They  are  first  mentioned  in 
the  inscriptions  by  Sargon.  He  received  tribute  in  Babylon 
from  the  Greek  colonists  of  Cyprus  about  B.C.  709 — a  date 
which  well  corresponds  with  other  ascertained  facts,  and  speaks 
of  them  as  "  the  seven  kings  of  the  Yaha  tribes  of  the  country 
Yavnan  (or  Ylinan),  who  dwelt  in  an  island  in  the  midst  of 
the  Northern  Sea,  at  the  distance  of  seven  days  from  the  coast, 
and  the  name  of  whose  country  had  never  been  heard  by  my 
ancestors,  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Chaldsea,  from  the  remotest 
times."     In  the  Behistun  inscription  Greece  is  called  Yuna. 

"  The  name  of  the  principal  Persian  tribe  was  Pasargada?,  and 
this  was  also  the  name  of  the  ancient  capital.  Stephen  of  Byzan- 
tium translates  the  name  '  the  encampment  of  the  Persians.'  Ac- 
cording to  Anaximenes,  Cyrus  founded  Pasargadae.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  Persian  capital  of  both  Cyrus  and 
Cambyses,  Persepolis  being  founded  by  Darius.  Cyrus  was  buried 
there,  as  we  learn  from  the  doubtful  authority  of  Ctesias.  It  was 
afterwards  the  place  where  the  kings  were  inaugurated. 

"  It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  the  modern  Murgaub  is  the  site 
of  Pasargadae.  It  is  the  only  place  in  Persia  at  which  inscriptions 
of  the  age  of  Cyrus  have  been  discovered.  Aristobulus,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Alexander,  reported  by  Arrian,  and  by  Strabo,  de- 
clared that  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  existed  at  Pasargadae.  There  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  this  tomb  still  exists  at  Murgaub.  On  a 
square  base,  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  beautiful  white  marble, 
rising  in  steps,  stands  a  structure  so  closely  resembling  the  descrip- 
tion of  Arrian,  that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  it  is  the 
tomb,  which,  in  Alexander's  time,  contained  the  body  of  Cyrus.  It 
is  a  quadrangular  house,  or  rather  chamber,  built  of  large  blocks  of 
marble,  five  feet  thick,  which  are  shaped  at  the  top  into  a  sloping 
roof.  Internally,  the  chamber  is  ten  feet  long,  seven  wide,  and  eight 
high.  There  are  holes  in  the  marble  floor  that  seem  to  have  ad- 
mitted the  fastenings  of  a  sarcophagus.  The  tomb  stands  in  an 
area  marked  out  by  pillars,  whereon  occurs  repeatedly  the  inscrip- 
tion (written  both  in  Persian  and  in  the  so-called  Median),  '  I  am 
Cyrus  the  king,  the  Achemasnian.'  '  Adam  Kurush,  Khshayathiya, 
Hakhdmanishiya.' " 

Herodotus  says  that  the  Persians  counted  it  the  most  dis- 
graceful thing  in  the  world  to  tell  a  lie  ;  the  next  worse,  to  owe 
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a  debt,  because,  among  other  reasons,  the  debtor  is  obliged  to 
tell  lies.  The  inscriptions  of  Darius  are  remarkable  on  this 
point.  In  the  Behistun  inscription,  he  mentions  it  as  the  great 
calamity  of  the  usurpation  of  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  that  "  then 
the  lie  became  abounding  in  the  land."  Darius  is  favoured  by 
Ormozd,  "  because  he  was  not  a  heretic,  nor  a  liar,  nor  a  tyrant." 
His  successors  are  exhorted  to  cast  into  utter  perdition  "  the  man 
who  may  be  a  liar."  His  great  fear  is  lest  it  may  be  thought  that 
any  part  of  the  record  which  he  has  set  up  has  been  "  falsely  re- 
lated," and  he  even  abstains  from  narrating  certain  events  of 
his  reign,  "  lest  to  him  who  may  hereafter  peruse  the  tablet,  the 
many  deeds  that  have  been  done  by  him  may  seem  to  be 
falsely  recorded." 

The  speculations  both  of  Colonel  Rawlinson  and  his  brother, 
on  philology  and  ethnology,  are  not  always  entirely  reliable,  and 
are  at  times  somewhat  confused.  It  is  not  very  surprising  that 
they  should  not  be  entirely  clear,  as  parts  of  this  subject  are 
but  advancing  confusedly  out  of  the  mist  of  ages,  and  their 
forms  can  hardly  yet  be  distinctly  seen.  There  are,  however, 
very  valuable  suggestions,  and  most  of  them  in  the  direction 
of  the  truth. 

Light  is  thrown  upon  the  connection  between  the  races  of 
Ham  in  Africa  and  Asia ;  a  point  which  has  been  too  much 
neglected,  and  which  there  has  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  to 
deny.  The  truth  about  the  Hamitic  races  is,  that  they  were 
originally  highly  enlightened,  and,  indeed,  among  the  most 
learned  of  men.  But  the  tendency  to  degenerate,  which 
exists,  more  or  less,  in  all  fallen  human  nature,  seems  to  have 
been  a  special  characteristic  of  the  Hamitic  race.  They  shewed 
a  settled  disinclination  to  accept  the  true  religion,  which  is 
the  only  certain  preserver  of  men. 

The  history  of  mankind  lies  mainly  in  the  predictions  of 
Noah  in  regard  to  his  three  children,  and  upon  these  the  dis- 
coveries throw  much  light.  Why  the  children  of  Japheth  shew, 
in  general,  a  constant  tendency  to  improvement  ;  those  of  Shem 
to  remain  stationary  in  character,  and  even  to  pass  away  rather 
than  change,  and  why  the  children  of  Ham  degenerate,  are 
questions  which  we  do  not  attempt  to  answer.  Comparative 
philology  points  more  and  more  to  three  great  families  of  lan- 
guages, and  these  tend  constantly  more  and  more  to  identify 
themselves  scientifically  with  the  sons  of  Noah.  We  must  sup- 
pose an  original  difference  in  the  sons  of  Noah,  illustrated  by 
the  history  in  Genesis,  and  ever  tending  to  develop  itself  in 
their  posterity. 

The  world  was,  after  the  deluge,  "  of  one  language,  and  of 
one  speech,"  which  was  "  confounded"  at  Babel.  There  are 
traditions  of  this  in  Abydenus,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  in  Plato, 
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and  in  "  The  Sibyl,"  according  to  Josephus.  The  speculations 
on  this  event  are  not  very  peUucid.  We  could  give  our 
readers  the  opinions  that  have  been  maintained,  but  they 
would  not  prove  quite  satisfactory.  The  confusion  resulted  in 
this,  that  they  did  not  "understand  one  another's  speech" 
(Gen.  xi.  7),  and  the  language  "  of  the  whole  earth"  was  there 
confounded,  and  the  Lord  scattered  the  people  abroad  "  upon 
the  face  of  all  the  earth."  This  appears  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  days  of  Peleg,  who  was  the  fifth  from  Shem.  Peleg  was 
bom  in  the  year  101  after  the  flood,*  and  lived  239  years.  If 
"  in  his  days"  indicates  that  Peleg  was  known  at  the  time  as  a 
man  of  distinction,  then  the  event  may  be  placed,  say  at  the 
close  of  the  third  century  after  the  flood.  Whatever  the  confu- 
sion means  precisely,  we  do  not  suppose  that  it  need  be  taken  to 
imply  a  destruction  of  the  special  characteristics  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Noah  through  his  three  sons.  They  were  thrown  off,  per- 
haps, from  the  original  language,  or,  at  least,  all  but  one  branch 
was  so  thrown  off,  and  the  others  created  other  tongues,  but  in 
creating  them,  no  doubt,  followed  their  peculiar  idiosyncrasies. 
If  the  original  language  was  Hebrew,  then  this  may  have  con- 
tinued in  the  line  of  Shem,  branching  out,  as  we  know  Shem- 
itism  did,  into  the  other  languages  of  that  stock,  and  Japheth 
and  Ham  may  have  been  then  thrown  on  their  own  resources, 
with  such  assistance  as  Providence  saw  fit  to  afford,  to  form  their 
own  language. 

It  is  curious  that  Ham  seems  to  have  developed  earliest,  and 
apparently  with  most  brilliancy.  He  burst  forth  in  tropical 
splendour  to  decay  as  signally.  Like  the  prodigal  son,  he  went 
forth  sumptuously,  but  soon  to  exhaust  himself  Egypt,  and 
Babylonia — Thebes,  and  Babylon — ^the  early  and  splendid 
kingdoms  of  the  human  race  were  Hamitic.  Rawlinson  argues 
the  question  with  considerable  earnestness,  whether  the  Phoe- 
nicians were  not  Shemitic  instead  of  Hamitic.  Herodotus, 
Strabo,  Trogus  Pompeius,  and  others  state  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians emigrated,  at  a  very  early  time,  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
or  Indian  Ocean,  and  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. "  This  nation,"  says  Herodotus,  "  according  to  their 
own  account,  dwelt  anciently  upon  the  Erythraean  Sea,  but 
crossing  thence,  they  fixed  themselves  upon  the  sea-coast  of 
Syria,  where  they  still  inhabit.  This  part  of  Syria,  and  all 
the  region  extending  hence  to  Egypt,  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Palestine."!  Mr  Rawlinson  labours  to  shew  that  this  was 
a  comparatively  modern  emigration,  which  superinduced  a 
Shemitish  people  upon  the  original  Hamitic  one.  He  gives  the 
arguments  fairly  on  both  sides.    His  principal  grounds  for  their 

♦  Kurtz'  Old  Covenant.  t  VII.,  89. 
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Shemitic  origin  are,  that  they  seem  to  have  had  a  Shemitic,  and 
not  a  Hamitic  character,  and  that  there  were  other  Shemitic 
movements  from  that  quarter.  These  arguments  are  not  of 
much  weight  against  what  we  know  of  other  Hamitic  nations 
in  early  times.  No  doubt  they  were  the  latest,  and,  in  some 
respects,  the  most  brilliant  of  these  descendants  of  Ham.  Mr 
Rawlinson  does  not  set  aside  the  positive  arguments  against  him, 
which  are  such  as  these  :  Sidon  is  the  first-born  of  Canaan  ;  "  the 
border  of  the  Canaanites  was  from  Sidon,"  and  Aradus,  Area, 
and  Simyra  seem  to  be  represented  by  "  the  Arvadite,  the  Arkite, 
and  the  Zemarite,"  Gen.  x.  15-19.  Then  in  Joshua  we  have 
"  Great  Zidon,  and  in  Judges  x.  12,  "  The  Zidonians  did  oppress 
you,"  and,  in  the  same  book,  the  children  of  Dan,  when  there 
was  no  king  in  Israel,  destroyed  Laish  which  had  no  deliverer, 
"  because  it  was  far  from  Zidon."  So  it  goes  on,  and  presently 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  is  an  intimate  friend  of  Solomon,  and 
highly  civilised,  and  after  a  while  their  merchants  are  princes. 
Where  now  did  the  Semite  invasion  come  in  ?  We  can  conceive  of 
the  Canaanites  coming  by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Palestine, 
for  they  did  not  originate  on  the  Mediterranean ;  they  must  have 
come  from  somewhere  ;  but  that  the  Phoenicians  were  any  thing 
else  than  Canaanites  is  not  easy  of  belief  The  Hellenistic 
Jews  again,  use  the  terms  Canaan,  Phoenicia,  and  so  of  the 
people,  indifferently.*  Sanchoniathan  identifies  Canaan  (Xva) 
and  Phoenix,  the  mythic  eponymus  of  Phoenicia,  and  Eupolemus 
(ap.  Euseb.)  makes  Canaan  the  father  of  the  Phoenicians.  Au- 
gustine says  that  the  rustics,  in  his  part  of  Africa,  "  being  asked 
what  they  are,  answer  Punice,  Chanani"  and  there  is  a  coin 
of  Laodicea  upon  which  the  legend  has  been  read  and  ex- 
plained by  Gesenius,  "Laodicese  matris  in  Canaan."  That 
Phoenicia  and  Carthage  had  not  a  Hamitic  character,  is  not 
so  clear.  Jezebel  was  sufficiently  Hamitic,  and  their  religion 
had  in  it  many  cruel  and  licentious  elements.  Moreover,  both 
in  Phoenicia  and  Carthage,  the  characteristic  Hamitic  gods  were 
worshipped. 

Per  contra,  however,  Dr  Thomson  informs  us  that  a  sarco- 
phagus was  discovered  at  Sidon,  about  four  years  ago,  contain- 
ing an  inscription  in  twenty-two  lines,  which  is  unique  in 
Phoenician  remains.  It  is  an  inscription  of  "Ashmunazer, 
king  of  the  Sidonians,  son  of  Tabnith."  It  was  carried  to 
France.  "  Many  of  the  letters,"  he  says,  "  so  closely  resemble 
those  of  our  own  alphabet,  that  one  can  scarcely  be  mistaken 
in  tracing  ours  up  through  the  Romaic  and  Greek  to  that  of 

*  The  Septuagint  in  several  places.  Compare  Matt.  xv.  22,  with  Mark  vii. 
26,  where  the  woman  "  out  of  the  coasts  of  Canaan,  is  a  Greek — a  Syro-Phce- 
nician  by  nation." 
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Phoenicia.  It  further  appears  that  the  language  of  the  two 
peoples,  as  well  as  their  alphabet,  were  identical.  And  this, 
too,  accords  with  our  most  ancient  history.  In  all  the  inci- 
dental notices  of  intercourse  between  the  patriarchs  and  their 
descendants,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  this  fact  is 
assumed  or  necessarily  implied.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  either  borrowed  from  the  other,  but  that  both 
inherited  from  their  common  ancestor."*  This  seems  to  go  to 
estabUsh  the  Semitic  character  of  the  Phoenicians  ;  but  the 
reader  will  perceive  how  loose  it  is.  We  are  not  told  anything 
of  the  structure  of  the  language,  and  are  informed  that  aU  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  learned  a  common  language  from  their 
common  ancestor.  But  the  Hebrews  and  Canaanites  had  no 
common  ancestor  except  Noah.  For  it  is  just  as  certain  that 
they  could  talk  familiarly  with  the  children  of  Heth,  the  son  of 
Canaan,  and  the  Philistines,  children  of  Mizraim,  the  son  of 
Ham,  as  with  the  Phoenicians.  Suppose  a  Philistine  or  Hittite 
monument  were  discovered,  what  language  would  it  be,  and 
what  alphabet.  Would  it  not  be  one  that  savans  would  read 
as  resembling  Hebrew  ?  Augustine,  himself  a  native  Cartha- 
ginian, said  that  "the  Hebrew  and  Carthaginian  languages 
differ  but  Httle.  The  Hebrew,  Carthaginian,  and  Phoenician 
languages  are  of  one  origin  and  character."  So  Hieronymus : 
"  The  Carthaginian  language  is,  to  a  great  extent,  allied  with 
the  Hebrew ;  and  is  said,  indeed,  to  flow  forth  from  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Hebrew."  Gesenius  adds,  that  "this  is  to  be 
thoroughly  maintained,  that  the  Phoenician  language,  in  the 
main,  and,  indeed,  as  to  almost  everything,  agrees  with  the 
Hebrew,  whether  you  consider  their  roots  or  the  mode  of  form- 
ing and  inflecting  their  words."  Gesenii  Monumenta.  §  S.f 
The  truth  is  stronger  than  theories.  There  seems  an  inter- 
mixture of  Hamitic  and  Semitic  elements  in  the  character, 
language,  and  history  of  the  Phoenicians.  This  intermixture, 
probably,  took  place  in  different  times  and  ways.  More  sus- 
ceptible and  valuable  than  the  Philistines  and  children  of 
Heth,  they  embraced  the  civilisation  of  the  Hebrews,  inter- 
mingling it  with  the  old  Sidonian  elements  noted  in  Homer. 
Seated  on  the  sea,  and  with  a  maritime  disposition,  they  learned 
from  various  quarters ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  everything  in 
favour  of  the  tradition  that  Cadmus  brought  letters  from  Phoe- 
nicia into  Greece.  We  must  remember  that  the  first  ascer- 
tained date  in  Greece  is  776  B.C.  The  date  of  the  Exodus  is 
fixed  by  Usher  at  1491  B.C.,  and  by  the  Septuagint  1614  B.C. 
Here  are  about  800  years  within  which  the  mythical  Cadmus 
may  have  gone  to  Boeotia.     Solomon's  temple  was  built  about 

«  Land  and  the  Book,  i.  202.  f  Quoted  in  Dwight's  Mod.  Phil. 
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1000  B.C.;  and,  at  tliat  time,  Judaea  and  Phoenicia  were  almost 
as  closely  connected  as  England  and  America.  Of  course, 
accuracy  is  impossible  in  the  date  of  a  myth,  but  there  is  room 
for  Cadmus  to  have  become  imbued  with  Hebrew  ideas,  received 
Phoenician- wise  at  any  time  between,  say  1000  and  1400  B.C. 
The  earliest  date  that  Liddell  and  Scott  venture  to  put  down 
for  any  Greek  author  is  700  B.C.  If  we  conjecture  the  age  of 
Homer  as  contemporary  with  Solomon,  still  there  are  several 
hundred  years  within  which  Cadmus  may  have  gone  to  Greece 
after  Joshua  brought  the  Jews,  enriched  with  the  learning  of 
Egypt,  into  Palestine.  Niebuhr,  Thirlwall,  Kenrick,  and  Bahr 
all  declare  in  favour  of  the  tradition.  Grote,  of  course,  is  non- 
committal. Eawlinson's  arguments  are  as  follows  : — 1.  The 
unanimous  tradition.  2.  The  fact  that  there  was  a  race  called 
Cadmeians  at  Thebes,  from  very  early  times,  claiming  a  Phoe- 
nician descent.     Mr  R.  thinks  Cadmus  means  Dip  "  the  East." 

V  'v 

3.  The  fact  that  the  early  worship  at  Thebes  was  that  of 
Phoenician  deities.  4.  The  occurrence  of  a  number  of  Semitic 
words  in  the  provincial  dialect  of  Boeotia.     Herod  ii.  17. 

The  student,  who  is  looking  for  clear  ideas  in  comparative 
philology,  will  find  himself  greatly  perplexed  by  a  mass  of  na- 
tions whom  the  philologers  call  Turanian.  He  will  find  de- 
scendants of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  —  and  "  Turanian." 
Who  are  they  ?  At  p.  342,  Vol.  I.,  Mr  Rawlinson  says,  "  Ham, 
the  great  progenitor  of  the  Turanians  or  Allophylians."  This 
seems  clear  enough.  But  on  p.  526,  we  read,  that  in  the  ear- 
liest times  "  there  seems  to  have  been  spread  over  Western  Asia 
a  Scythic  or  Turanian  population."  Max  Miiller  says,  "  The 
third  family  is  the  Turanian.  It  ^  comprises  all  languages  not 
included  under  the  Arian  or  Semitic  families,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  Chinese  and  its  dialects.  This  is,  indeed, 
a  very  wide  range  ;  and  the  characteristic  marks  of  union  as- 
certained for  this  immense  variety  of  languages  are  as  yet  very 
vague  and  general,  if  compared  with  the  definite  ties  of  rela- 
tionship which  severally  unite  the  Semitic  and  the  Arian." 
Again,  Rawlinson  says  :  "  The  original  occupation  of  Turanian 
races  is  generally  admitted  ;  the  peopling  of  Europe  in  prime- 
val times  by  tribes  having  a  similar  form  of  speech,  which 
yielded  everywhere  to  the  Indo-European  races,  and  were 
either  absorbed  or  driven  into  holes  or  corners,  is  apparent 
from  the  position  of  the  Lapps,  Finns,  Esths,  and  Basques, 
whose  dialects  are  of  the  Turanian  t3rpe.  The  early  Babylo- 
nian language,  in  its  affinity  with  the  Susianian,  the  second 
column  of  the  cuneiform  trilingual  inscriptions,  the  Armenian 
cuneiform,  and  the  Mantchoo  T4tar,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
the  Galla,  the  Greek,  and  the  ancient  Egyptian  on  the  other, 
may  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  original  unity  between  the  Ian- 
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guages  of  Africa  and  Asia  ;  a  unity  sufficiently  shadowed  out  in 
Gen.  X.  6-20,  and  confirmed  by  the  manifold  traditions  concern- 
ing the  two  Ethiopias,  the  Cushites  above  Egypt,  and  the  Cush- 
ites  of  the  Persian  Gulf."  Mr  Rawlinson's  theory  seems  to  be 
that  Hamitism  was  the  first  developed  speech,  and  that  the 
others  grew  out  of  it.  He  adds  :  "  Hamitism,  then,  although 
no  doubt  the  form  of  speech  out  of  which  Semitism  was  deve- 
loped, is  itself  rather  Turanian  than  Semitic,  and  the  triple  di- 
vision corresioonding  to  the  sons  of  Noah,  which  the  earlier 
ethnologers  adopted,  may  still  he  retained,  the  Turanian  being 
classed  with  the  Hamitic,  of  which  it  is  an  earher  stage."* 

How  extensively  these  Turanians  were  spread  abroad  appears 
from  the  following :  "  The  primitive  form  of  the  tongue,  crys- 
tallizing among  the  less  civiUzed  hordes,  has  remained  from 
the  early  times  of  which  we  are  speaking,  to  the  present  day, 
the  language  of  four-fifths  of  Asia,  and  of  many  of  the  remote 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  spoken  by  the  Finns  and  Lapps,  the 
Turks  and  Hungarians,  the  Ostiaks  and  Samoides,  the  Tar- 
tars and  Thibetians,  the  Mongols,  Uzbeks,  Turcomen,  Mant- 
chous,  Kirghis,  Nogais,  &c.  ;  by  all  the  various  races  which 
wander  over  the  vast  steppes  of  Northern  Asia  and  Eastern 
Europe  ;  by  the  hill  tribes  of  India,  and  by  many  nations  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago."t  The  reader  will  find  occasion  for 
receiving  this  with  many  grains  of  allowance,  and  for  perceiving 
that  comparative  philology  has  some  too  hasty  generahzers. 
It  is  said  that  "  Rask,  Castren,  and  Gabelentz,  the  great  inves- 
tigators of  the  Turanian  languages,  all  unite  in  testifying  that 
they  are  bound  together  by  ties  of  far  less  strength  than  the 
Indo-European,  while  they  also  maintain  with  equal  firmness 
that  they  all  belong  fundamentally  to  one  race."  Castren 
was  a  very  interesting  man,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  litera- 
ture of  Finland.  He  made  long  journeys  through  the  north  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  He  was  made  first  professor  of  Finnish  at 
the  University  of  Helsingfors.J  Gabelentz  was  a  German  of 
Altenburg.  He  has  written  a  Mantchou  grammar  and  other 
philological  works.  §  Rask  has  had  the  honour  of  high  praise 
from  Bopp. 

On  the  question  of  the  Hamitic  or  Japhethian  origin  of  the 
Tartars  we  submit  the  following  : — The  reader  will  hardly  be- 
lieve us,  after  examining  Mr  Rawlinson  almost  passim,  and 
finding  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  saying  "  Scythic  or  Turanian," 
when  we  remark  that  he  has  an  elaborate  essay  to  prove  that 
the  Scyths  of  Herodotus  were  Indo-European.  And  that  there 
are  serious  grounds  for  this,  the  reader  will  hardly  hesitate  in 

*  Herod,  i.  525.  %  Dwight's  Mod,  Phil.,  17. 
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believing,  when  we  state  that  Jacob  Grimm  has  shewn,  by  an 
elaborate  examination  of  ancient  Scjrthic  words,  that  there  are 
the  strongest  grounds  for  relying  upon  it.  Donaldson  has 
adopted  this  view.  Rawlinson  gives  the  words,  which  make 
out  a  strong  case.  He  then  proceeds  to  deny  that  the  Scyths 
were  Tartars,  and  professes  his  inabihty  to  say  what  tribe  they 
were,  or  whether  they  had  any  connections  or  descendants. 
But  Eichkofif  says,  in  his  general  division  of  the  Persian  lan- 
guages : — "  Um  sie  her  leben,  mehr  oder  minder  entfemt,  ver- 
shiedene  rohe  Sprachen,  das  Afganische  im  Reiche  Kabul,  das 
Balutschi  an  den  Grenzen  Indiens,  das  Kurdische  bei  den  Ge- 
birgsbewohnern  Persiens  und  das  bei  einem  Stamme  des  Kau- 
kasus  erhaltene  Ossetische,  ein  altes  Ueberbleibsel  aus  der  Zeit 
der  grossen  Wanderung  der  indischen  Yolker  nach  Europa."* 
E-itter  has  some  very  interesting  information  on  this  point. 
He  says  there  are  six  tribes  or  divisions  of  "  Indo-Germanischen 
blauaugichen  Volkern,"  whose  country  is  East-Turkistan,  and 
they  appear,  according  to  this  most  distinguished  of  geogra- 
phers, to  have  ranged  from  the  frontiers  of  Persia  to  China ; 
one  tribe  of  them,  according  to  a  Chinese  fragment  which 
comes  through  a  Romish  missionary,  having  entered  into  close 
relations  with  the  Chinese  government  about  the  time  of  the 
Advent.  This  curious  document  is  given  by  Ritter  at  length. t 
The  following  interesting  remarks  relate  to  the  general  sub- 
ject which  we  are  considering : — 

"  There  was  not,  perhaps,  in  the  very  earliest  ages  that  essential 
linguistic  difference  between  Hamitic  and  Semitic  nations  which 
would  enable  an  inquirer  at  the  present  day,  from  a  mere  examina- 
tion of  their  monumental  records,  to  determine  positively  to  which 
family  certain  races  respectively  belonged.  We  must  be  cautious, 
therefore,  in  drawing  direct  ethnological  inferences  from  the  lin- 
guistic indications  of  a  very  early  age.  It  will  be  far  safer,  at  any 
rate,  in  these  early  times  to  follow  the  general  scheme  of  ethnic 
affiliation,  which  is  given  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  results  arising  from  an  analysis  of  the  Hamitic 
cuneiform  alphabet,  is  the  evidence  of  an  Arian  element  in  the  voca- 
bulary of  the  very  earliest  period,  thus  shewing  either  that  in  that 
remote  age  there  must  have  been  an  Arian  race  dwelling  on  the 
Euphrates  among  the  Hamitic  tribes,  or  that  (as  I  myself  think 
more  probable),  the  distinction  between  Arian,  Semitic,  and  Tu- 
ranian tongues  had  not  been  developed  when  picture-writing  was 
first  used  in  Chaldasa,  but  that  the  words  then  in  use  passed  indif- 
ferently at  a  subsequent  period,  and  under  certain  modifications, 
into  the  three  great  families  among  which  the  languages  of  the 
world  are  divided." 

*  Vergleichung  der  Sprachen  von  Europa  nnd  Indian,  p.  23. 
t  Erdkunde,  Berlin.    Vol.  VIII.,  pp.  604,  sq. 
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We  may  remark  here,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  sensible 
men  that  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  partial,  for  a  specific 
purpose,  and  confined,  perhaps,  to  one  race.  A  suggestion  of 
Mr  Rawlinson  is,  derived  from  a  close  study  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, that  "  perhaps  if  the  Hamitic  languages  really  came  from 
Ethiopia,  they  bifurcated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates ;  the 
Western  branch  as  it  passed  through  Babylonia  merging  into 
Semitism,  while  the  Eastern  branch  spread  into  Central  Asia 
through  Susiana,  and  became  developed  into  the  various  dia- 
lects of  the  Turanian  family." 

In  regard  to  the  Chaldeans,  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
the  name  Kaldai  is  first  met  with  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
which  date  from  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century  B.C. 

Herodotus  mentions  that  Sennacherib  was  "  king  of  the 
Arabians  and  Assyrians,"  and  calls  his  army,  in  one  place,  sim- 
ply "  the  host  of  the  Arabians."  It  is  striking,  that  there  are 
at  least  thirty  distinct  tribes  of  this  race  named  in  the  Assy- 
rian inscriptions,  among  the  dwellers  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  ;  and  under  the  later  kings  of  Nineveh, 
they  appear  to  have  been  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Chaldeans 
themselves  in  strength  and  numbers.* 

Tiglath-Pileser  II.  is  mentioned  five  times  in  the  Bible.  On 
the  Kileh-Shergat  cylinder  are  the  names  of  five  kings,  the 
earliest  documents  of  a  purely  historical  character  which  has 
as  yet  been  recovered  by  the  researches  in  Mesopotamia.  Tig- 
lath-Pileser I.  is  the  fifth  in  the  series.  He  gives  his  genealogy 
and  records  the  annals  of  five  years  of  his  reign.  By  a  rock 
inscription,  set  up  by  Sennacherib  at  Bavian,  the  date  of  this 
monarch  is  settled  at  about  B.C.  1123.  The  lists  go  on,  with 
some  interruptions,  until  they  reach  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  who 
records  that  he  defeated  Rezin,  King  of  Damascus,  and  received 
tribute  from  the  King  of  Samaria,  whom  he  calls  Menahem. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  Benhadad,  killed  by  Hazael.  His 
name  was  recognised  on  the  inscriptions  independently,  both 
by  Dr  Hincks  and  Colonel  Rawlinson.  The  Septuagint  has  the 
name  T/og  'A^s^,  for  Ben-Hadad  (compare  Hadadezer  or  Ha- 
darezer,  d  and  r  being  frequently  confounded).  The  name  in 
the  inscription,  as  read  by  Dr  Hincks,  is  Ben-idri.  The  same 
inscription  contains  an  account  of  the  confederacy  of  the  Khatti 
or  Hittites.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Hittites  are  the 
children  of  Heth  (pTf). 

The  black  obelisk  is  a  most  interesting  monument.  One  of 
five  epigraphs  on  it,  records  the  tribute  brought  to  Shalmuna- 
bar,  who  was  cotemporary  with  Hazael,  by  Yahua  the  son  of 
Khumri,  i.  e.,  Jehu,  the  son  of  Omri,  consisting  almost  entirely 

*  Herod,  i.,  356. 
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of  gold  and  silver,  and  articles  manufactured  from  gold.  Jehu, 
we  know,  was  really  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  grandson  of 
Nimshi.  The  Assyrians  called  Samaria  (see  the  Nimrod  obe- 
lisk), Betli-Omfiri.  The  title,  then,  son  of  Omri,  may  have 
meant,  as  claimed  by  Jehu,  king  of  Samaria,  the  city  which 
Omri  built ;  or  he  may  have  been  descended  from  Omri  on  the 
mother's  side. 

There  is  one  place  where  the  Scriptures  and  Herodotus  do 
not  agree.  From  the  Scriptures  we  gather  that  the  kingdom 
of  Assyria  was  very  flourishing  in  the  reigns  of  Tiglath-Pileser, 
Shalmunezer,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon.  This 
contradicts  Herodotus,  hut  exactly  accords  with  the  monu- 
ments. 

A  seal  impression  of  one  of  the  Sabacos  of  Egjrpt,  was  found 
at  Koyunjik,  and  had  most  probably  been  affixed  to  a  treaty. 
Sahaco  is  called  So  in  the  Bible  (^i">  ).  With  points  it  would 
read  Seveh,  and  Manetho,  in  fact,  has  Sevechus.  Sargon  states 
that  he  took  Samaria  in  his  first  year,  and  carried  into  capti- 
vity 27,280  famihes. 

The  annals  of  Sennacherib  hitherto  discovered,  only  extend 
to  his  sixth  year.  Among  other  things,  he  states  that  on  his 
way  back  from  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  he  ravaged  the  lands 
of  the  Aramaean  tribes  upon  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  among 
whom  are  mentioned  the  Nabatu  (Nabatseans),  and  the  Haga- 
ranu  (Hagarenes).  He  then  proceeds  to  relate  his  expedition, 
which  is  briefly  recorded  in  2  Kings  xvii.  13-16,  which  the 
reader  will  please  examine  and  compare  with  the  account 
which  Sennacherib  has  inscribed  in  the  strange  characters 
which  we  now  read.  After  recording  his  expedition  into  Syria, 
and  his  successful  attack  upon  Ascalon  and  Joppa,  &c.,  he  goes 
on  to  state  that  he  took  Lachish  and  Libnah,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  against  Hezekiah.  He  invaded  Judea,  where  he 
took  forty-six  fenced  cities,  and  carried  off  as  captives  200,000 
people.  After  this  he  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  endea- 
voured to  capture  by  means  of  mounds.  Hereupon  Hezekiah 
submitted,  consenting  to  pay  a  tribute  of  three  hundred  talents 
of  silver  and  thirty  talents  of  gold.  The  second  expedition  is 
not  recorded  in  his  annals.  But  there  is  a  very  curious  story 
in  the  text  of  Herodotus,*  which  he  says  he  heard  in  Egypt. 
He  states : — "  When  Sennacherib,  King  of  the  Arabians  and 
Assyrians,  marched  his  vast  army  into  Egypt,  the  warriors  (of 
the  King  of  Egypt)  one  and  all  refused  to  come  to  his  aid.  On 
this  the  monarch,  greatly  distressed,  entered  into  the  inner 
sanctuary,  and  before  the  image  of  the  god,  bewailed  the  fate 
which  impended  over  him.     As  he  wept  he  fell  asleep  and 

*  IL,  141. 
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dreamed  that  the  god  came  and  stood  at  his  side,  bidding  him 
be  of  good  cheer  and  go  boldly  forth  and  meet  the  Arabian 
host,  which  would  do  him  no  hurt,  as  he  himself  would  send 
those  who  should  help  him.  Sethos  then,  relying  on  his  dream, 
collected  such  of  the  Eg3rptians  as  were  willing  to  follow  him, 
who  were  none  of  them  warriors,  but  traders,  artizans,  and 
market  people ;  and  with  these  marched  to  Pelusium,  which 
commands  the  entrance  into  Eg3rpt,  and  there  pitched  his 
camp.  As  the  two  armies  lay  here,  opposite  one  another,  there 
came  in  the  night  a  multitude  of  field-mice,  which  devoured  all 
the  quivers  and  bow-strings  of  the  enemy,  and  ate  the  thongs 
by  which  they  managed  their  shields.  Next  morning  they 
commenced  their  flight,  and  great  multitudes  fell,  as  they  had 
no  arms  with  which  to  defend  themselves.  There  stands  to 
this  day,  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  a  stone  statue  of  Sethos  with 
a  mouse  in  his  hand,  and  an  inscription  to  this  effect — '  Look 
on  me,  and  learn  to  reverence  the  gods.' "  Here  is  a  trace  of 
the  miraculous  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army.  The  people 
of  Troas  are  said  to  have  revered  mice,  because  they  gnawed 
the  bow-strings  of  their  enemies,  and  Apollo,  who  was  called 
Smintheus  (from  ff/iivdog,  a  mouse),  was  represented  on  coins  of 
Alexandria  Troas  with  a  mouse  in  his  hand.* 

Ashur  appears  as  a  god  exclusively  in  the  Assyrian  Pan- 
theon. His  name  is  written  in  the  inscriptions  indifferently 
as  A-shur  and  As-shur ;  and,  on  the  bricks  which  are  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Kileh  Shergat,  he  is  called  Ashit.  His  name 
occurs  as  part  of  the  name  of  several  of  the  kings  ;  as  Asshur- 
dani-pal  or  Sardanapalus,  &c.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  this  is  the  Ashur  of  Gen.  x.  11,  the  son  of  Shem. 

The  only  title  of  Egypt  on  the  monuments  is  Chemi,  the 
land  of  Ham.     (See  Psa.  Ixxviii.  51,  &c.) 

Herodotus,  in  relating  the  story  of  the  founding  of  the 
oracles  of  Ammon  and  Dodona,  says  that  he  was  told  that 
two  of  the  sacred  women  were  once  carried  off  from  Thebes 
by  the  Phoenicians,  and  that  one  was  sold  into  Libya,  and  the 
other  into  Greece  ;  and  so  they  founded  the  oracles.  We  men- 
tion this  that  the  reader  may  compare  Joel  x.  3-6,  where  the 
Tyrians  are  said  to  have  sold  Jewish  children  to  the  Grreeks, 
(Beni-Ionim). 

Here  is  a  curious  and  interesting  coincidence.  Herodotus 
says  (ii.  158)  that  an  Egyptian  king,  called  Necos,  was  the  first 
to  attempt  the  construction  of  the  canal  to  the  Red  Sea ;  "  a 
work,"  he  adds,  "  completed  afterwards  by  Darius  the  Persian'' 
Now  there  is  an  inscription  of  Darius  in  the  Persian  cuneiform 
character,  engraved  upon  the  Suez  stone,  near  the  mouth  of  the 

*  Muller  Anc.  Art.  s.  861.  5. 
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ancient  canal.  It  reads  :  "  Daryavnsh  naqa  wazarka/'  "  Darius 
the  great  king."* 

Herodotus  says  that  the  Egyptian  king  Necos  "  made  war 
by  land  upon  the  Syrians,  and  defeated  them  in  a  pitched 
battle  at  Magdolus,  after  which  he  made  himself  master 
of  Cadytis,  a  large  city  of  Syria."  Magdolus  seems  to  be 
Megiddo.  Cadytis  may  be  the  Greek  form  of  Jerusalem, 
Kadesh,  or  Kadusha,  the  holy,  as  the  Arabs  now  say  El-kuds, 
though  most  of  the  later  critics  make  it  Gaza.  The  Bible 
states,  2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  34,  that  Pharoah-Nechoh  slew  Jo- 
siah  at  Megiddo  as  he  was  going  up  against  the  king  of  As- 
syria ;  on  his  return,  he  carried  Jehoahaz  with  him,  and  did 
other  acts  which  imply  the  possession  of  Jerusalem. 

That  the  Egjrptians  had  a  week  of  seven  days  is  probable. 
Dion  Cassius  states  that  the  seven  days  were  first  referred  to 
the  seven  planets  by  the  Egyptians.  The  feast  of  Apis  was 
seven  days  in  length.  Lucian  says  the  head  took  seven  days 
to  float  from  Byblus  to  Egypt.  The  seven  days*  mourning  for 
the  dead  was  10  X  7,  and  the  time  of  mortification  imposed  on 
the  priests  was  from  seven  to  forty-two  days.  In  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  great  age  of  Egypt,  we  may  add,  that  not 
only  does  Manetho  say  that  there  were  cotemporary  kings  of 
Egjrpt,  but  the  monuments  decide  this  point  by  the  mention  of 
the  years  of  one  king's  reign  corresponding  with  those  of 
another ;  by  the  representation  of  one  king  meeting  another, 
generally  as  his  superior,  as  well  as  by  various  statements  in 
papyri  and  other  documents.  The  conclusion  of  Rawlinson  is 
the  only  one  warranted  by  the  facts,  that  the  Egyptian  chro- 
nology is  altogether  uncertain. 

It  is  very  striking,  too — as  altogether  destructive  of  the 
modern  idea  that  nations  worked  up  from  the  savage  state — 
that  very  early  art  in  Egypt  shews  high  civilisation.  "  It  is 
certain,  that,  in  the  4th  dynasty,  about  two  centuries  after 
Menes,  the  blocks  in  the  pyramids  (of  Geezeh),  many  of  which 
were  brought  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Syene,  were  put  together 
with  a  precision  unsurpassed  by  any  masonry  of  ancient  or 
modern  times.  In  the  tombs  of  the  pyramid-period  are  repre- 
sented the  scribes  using  the  same  kind  of  reed  for  writing  on 
papyrus,  the  same  boats,  the  same  music  and  drawing,  the 
same  glass-blowers  and  cabinet-makers,  and  the  painted  sculp- 
tures are  both  in  relief  and  intaglio.  The  figures  on  the  early 
monuments  are  even  better  than  those  in  the  18th  and  19th 
dynasties,  considered  the  best  period.  "  Thus  no  signs  are 
found,  on  the  earliest  monuments,  of  a  progress  from  infancy 
to  the  more  advanced  stages  of  art." 

*  Behistim  Memoir,  vol.  i.,  p.  313. 
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The  first  Pharaoh  of  the  22d  dynasty  was  Sheshonk  I.,  the 
cotemporary  of  Solomon,  called  Shishak  in  the  Bible.  In 
1  Chron.  xii.  3,  4,  is  recorded  his  invasion  of  Palestine.  The 
record  of  this  campaign  still  remains  on  the  outside  of  the 
great  temple  of  Karnak.  Among  the  long  list  of  captured 
districts  and  towns  put  up  by  Sheshonk  to  commemorate  his 
success,  is  to  be  found,  as  first  read  by  ChampoUion,  Yuda 
Melchi,  "  the  kingdom  of  Judah." 

In  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes  in  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, the  term  Gimiri  occurs  as  the  Semitic  equivalent  of  the 
Arian  name  2axa,  which  seems  to  be  the  name  for  the  Scyths, 
and  is,  perhaps,  identical  with  Gomer  or  the  Cimmerians, 
Cymbri  or  Celts. 

A  very  curious  confirmation  of  Herodotus  is  thus  noted : 
In  Book  v.,  sec.  16,  "  The  manner  of  living,"  he  says,  "  of 
the^  dwellers  on  Lake  Prasius  is  the  following : — Platforms, 
supported  upon  tall  piles,  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
which  are  approached  from  the  land  by  a  high  narrow  bridge. 
Each  has  his  own  hut,  wherein  he  dwells,  upon  one  of  the 
platforms,  and  each  has  also  a  trap-door  giving  access  to  the 
lake  beneath."  These  were  Paeonians.  Recently,  in  the  lakes 
of  Central  Europe,  particularly  those  of  Switzerland,  disco- 
veries have  been  made  of  similar  piles  and  quantities  of  pot- 
tery, bones,  &c.,  beneath  the  places  where  the  platforms  were 
extended,  and  in  one  place  remains  of  one  of  the  bridges. 
These  discoveries  were  announced  in  German  and  French  pub- 
lications in  1854-7. 

"  Susa  was  probably  built  originally  by  the  Scythic  people,  whose 
language  is  found  on  all  the  most  ancient  of  its  remains ;  but  it 
was,  no  doubt,  beautified  and  enlarged  when  Darius  transferred  to 
it  the  seat  of  empire.  The  ruins  seem,  at  present,  to  be  confined 
within  a  circumference  of  seven  miles.  The  magnificent  palace 
which  had  so  great  a  fame  in  antiquity,  and  of  which  the  best  ac- 
count is  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Esther,  occupied  the  northern 
portion  of  the  great  mound ;  an  irregular  rectangle,  two  sid(3s  of 
which  measure  1200  feet,  while  the  remaining  two  fall  somewhat 
short  of  1000  feet.  It  has  been  recently  exhumed  in  a  great  measure 
by  Sir  W.  Williams  and  3Ir  Loftus,  and  is  found  to  have  consisted 
of  a  great  hall  of  stone  pillars,  of  the  same  size,  and  on  the  same 
plan  as  that  of  Persepolis,  and  of  a  number  of  inferior  buildings 
behind  the  hall,  the  material  of  which  is  brick.  The  pillars  are 
arranged  into  a  central  group  of  thirty-six,  standing  in  six  rows  of 
six  each,  so  as  to  form  an  exact  square,  145  feet,  nearly,  each  way; 
and  into  three  outlying  groups  or  porticoes,  flanking  the  central 
group  on  three  sides.  It  appears,  by  a  trilingual  inscription  upon 
four  of  the  pillars,  that  the  palace  was  commenced  by  Darius  and 
finished  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon." 
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Susa  appears,  in  ^schylus  and  Herodotus,  as  in  Scripture, 
to  be  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  court. 

Herodotus  says  that  Sardinia  is  the  biggest  island  in  the 
world ;  meaning,  of  course,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  All 
commentators  pronounced  this  to  be  mistaken,  Sicily  being 
larger.  But  Admiral  Smyth,  of  the  British  Navy,  has  ascer- 
tained that  Sardinia  is  really  a  little  larger  than  Sicily. 

In  Gen.  x.,  Meshech  and  Tubal  are  joined  together  as  sons 
of  Japheth,  and  they  are  generally  united  in  Scripture.  The 
children  of  Meshech  occur  as  Muskai  in  many  of  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions.  In  the  flourishing  period  of  Assyria,  they  were 
the  principal  people  of  northern  Syria,  Taurus,  and  Cappado- 
cia ;  and,  in  this  last-named  place,  their  name  long  continued 
in  the  appellation  of  the  city  Mazaca,  which  was  the  capital 
of  the  province.  The  great  Arian  invasion,  which  introduced 
the  Cappadocians  into  these  parts  about  B.C.  700-650,  seems  to 
have  driven  them  northward  into  the  country  immediately  below 
the  Caucasus,  and  perhaps  across  the  Caucasus  into  the  steppes. 
At  any  rate  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  ultimately  found 
a  refuge  in  the  steppe  country,  where  they  became  known  as 
Muskovs,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  old  capital  of  Russia. 

"  The  Tibareni  always  accompany  the  Moschi  in  Herodotus 
[just  as  Meshech  and  Tubal  are  always  united  in  Scripture], 
and  are  fairly  enough  identified  with  the  Tuplai  of  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  and  the  Tubal  of  Scripture.  They  are  first  found 
in  Lower  Cappadocia  on  the  southern  flanks  of  Taurus.  They 
were  gradually  pushed  back  to  the  north.  They  received  the 
Ten  Thousand  hospitably  on  their  return  from  Cunaxa."* 

The  land  of  Shinar  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  the  first 
residence  of  the  human  race  after  the  flood.  Colonel  Rawlin- 
son  remarks  : — 

"  The  more  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  are  studied,  the  more  it 
becomes  evident  that  Babylon,  or  '  the  land  of  Shinar/  was  the  real 
cradle  of  early  civilisation.  It  could  only  have  been  from  this 
central  position  that  the  names  of  '  before"  and  '  behind/  or  east  and 
west,  could  have  been  applied  to  the  respective  countries  of  Susiana 
and  Phoenicia.  Such,  however,  are  undoubtedly  the  signification 
of  Nuva  and  Martu  in  Hamite-Scythic,  and  of  Elam  and  Akir  in 
Semitic." 

The  facts  concerning  the  Greek  triumphal  tripod  are  these  : 
Herodotus  says : — 

"  When  all  the  booty  had  been  brought  together,  a  tenth  of  the 
whole  was  set  apart  for  the  Delphian  god ;  and  hence  was  made  the 
golden  tripod,  which  stands  on  the  bronze  serpent  with  the  three 
heads,  quite  close  to  the  altar.     Upon  this  tripod  Pausanias  placed 

*  Herod,  iii.  184. 
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the  inscription,  which  was  one  of  the  first  indications  of  his  am- 
bitious aims — 

*  Pausanias,  Grecia's  chief,  the  Mede  o'erthrew, 
And  gave  Apollo  that  which  here  ye  view.' 

See  Thucyd.  i.  132  ;  Dem.  adv.  Neeer,  p.  1401.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians caused  this  inscription  to  be  erased,  and  substituted  a  list  of 
the  States  which  had  taken  part  in  the  war.  (Herod,  viii.,  Thucy. 
1.  s.  c).  The  golden  portion  of  the  tripod  was  plundered  by  the 
Phoenicians  in  the  sacred  war  (Pausan.  xiii.  sec.  5) ;  the  bronze 
stand  which  remained  at  Delphi  to  the  time  of  Pausanias,  was 
carried  to  Constantinople  by  the  Emperor  Constantine,  and  placed 
in  the  Hippodrome  (Atmeidan)  (Zosim.  ii.  31  ed.  Bekker ;  Euseb. 
deVit.  Const,  iii.  54,  p.  144;  Scholiast,  ad  Thuc.  i.  132,  tfec), 
where  it  continues  to  the  present  day.  When  seen  by  Spon  and 
Wheeler,  in  1675,  it  is  said  to  have  been  still  perfect ;  and  the 
representation  which  they  give  of  it  (Journey  into  Greece,  p.  185) 
exhibits  the  three  heads  of  the  serpent,  but  it  has  suffered  great 
damage  since  their  time.  The  heads  are  gone,  and  all  that  re- 
mains is  a  certain  proportion  of  the  triple  twist,  as  figured  by  Mr 
Dawson  Turner  in  1852.  The  height  of  this  fragment  is  sixteen 
feet.  One  of  the  heads  is  preserved  in  the  armoury  of  the  church 
of  St  Irene  in  Constantinople.  It  has  a  crest  along  the  top,  which 
18  flattened  apparently  in  order  to  support  more  steadily  the  golden 
tripod  of  which  Herodotus  speaks. 

"  During  the  recent  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  the  Western 
Powers,  not  only  were  excavations  made,  and  the  serpent  laid  bare 
to  its  base,  but  by  the  application  of  chemical  solvents,  the  inscrip- 
tion was  almost  entirely  recovered.  The  form  of  the  letters  is  re- 
gular, and  in  some  cases  remarkable.  The  dialect  may  be  regarded 
as  Doric,  though  there  are  various  forms  which  are  peculiar. 

"  It  was  questioned  at  first,  whether  the  existing  serpent  was 
the  veritable  stand  of  the  original  tripod,  or  whether  it  was  not 
rather  a  Byzantine  work  which  Constantine  had  caused  to  be  made 
when  he  brought  the  tripod  itself  to  Constantinople,  and  on  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  engraved  a  copy  of  the  original  inscription. 
The  un-G-recian  form  of  the  serpent,  the  irregularity  of  the  ortho- 
graphy, and  the  slightness  (Fluchtigkeit),  of  the  writing,  were  urged 
in  support  of  this  view ;  but  it  will  scarcely  now  approve  itself  to 
many  scholars  or  archaeologists.  Dr  Otto  Frick,  who  originally 
suggested  the  doubts,  has  since  retracted  them,  and  pronounces 
himself  convinced  that  the  identity  of  the  newly  discovered  me- 
morial, with  the  Delphic  offering,  is  established  '  beyond  all  ques- 
tion.' Since  the  chemical  solvents  have  been  applied  so  skilfully, 
the  characters  appear  to  have  been  well  and  deeply  cut ;  the  ortho- 
graphy has  proved  to  be  regular  ;  and  the  form  of  the  pedestal  is  re- 
cognised as  stately  and  appropriate.  Further,  the  serpent  exhibits 
traces  of  that  erasure  which  Thucydides  mentions  in  his  first  bookj*  a 

*  Thuc.  i.,  122.  Tb  (uv  oZv  sX&ymv  oi  Acocsdai/Loviot  s^iXoXa^av  eu&vi 
rors  rov  r^l'xodog  rovro. 
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disfigurement  which  not  even  a  Byzantine  artist  would  have  thought 
of  imitating." 

We  are  sorry  that  the  statement  of  the  "  traces  of  erasure  ' 
is  not  given  more  clearly  and  fully,  for  this  would  be,  indeed, 
demonstration. 

"  The  list  at  present  recovered  consists  of  thirty  names.  These 
are  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Tegeans,  Sicyonians,  Eginetans, 
Megareans,  Epidaurians,  Orchomenians,  Phliasians,  Troezenians, 
Hermionians,  Tirynthians,  Platasans,  Thespians,  Miscenseans,  Ceans, 
Melians,  Tenians,  Naxians,  Eretrians,  Chalcidians,  Styreans,  Eleans, 
Potidaeans,  Leucadians,  Anactorians,  Cythnians,  Siphnians,  Am- 
braciots,  and  Lepreats.  A  blank  occurs  in  the  first  line,  before  the 
name  of  the  Athenians,  in  which  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians commemorated  their  own  patriotism.  Three  other  blanks 
are  thought  to  occur,  which  it  is  proposed  to  fill  up  with  the  names 
of  the  Paleans,  the  Mantineans,  and  the  Seriphians.  These  addi- 
tions are,  however,  purely  conjectural ;  and  in  one  case  only  does  it 
appear  to  be  certain  that  an  omission  occurs — where  '  Mantineans ' 
would  come  in.  The  intention  evidently  was  to  commemorate,  not 
those  Grreeks  only  who  fought  at  Platasa,  but  rather  all  who  came 
into  hostile  collision  with  the  Persians  throughout  the  war.  Hero- 
dotus mentions  Grreeks  from  thirty-six  states,  as  having  taken  part 
at  Therm opylee,  Salamis,  or  Plataea.  These  thirty-six  include  every 
name  as  yet  found  upon  the  monument,  while  they  only  add  to  the 
catalogue  six  names  not  hitherto  recovered.  Of  these,  the  Lace- 
demonians certainly,  and  the  Mantineans  probably,  formed  a  part 
of  the  inscription." 

Herodotus  also  states  that  "portions  of  the  spoil  (after 
Platsea)  were  set  apart  for  the  gods  of  Olympia,  from  which 
was  made  a  bronze  Jupiter,  ten  cubits  high.  On  the  base  "  of 
this  statue  were  engraved  the  list  of  States  which  took  part  in 
the  war.  Pausanias  saw  this  statue  with  its  inscription  still 
perfect,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  seven  centuries,  (Pausanias 
fl.  160  A.D.).  It  stood  in  the  space  between  the  great  temple 
and  the  council  house.  This  inscription  agrees  very  closely 
with  that  on  the  tripod  as  now  existing.  "  Pausanias  omits  a 
few  names,  which  may  either  have  been  wanting  from  the  first, 
or  have  been  illegible  when  he  visited  Olympia,  but  he  adds 
no  name  at  all,  and  he  only  very  slightly  varies  from  the  order 
of  the  Delphic  monument.  Out  of  his  twenty-seven  nations, 
five  only  are  placed  differently  in  his  list  from  their  position  in 
the  recovered  inscription.  The  authenticity  of  his  account  is 
thus  strongly  confirmed.  We  gather  from  it  that  the  inscrip- 
tion at  Delphi  was  not  an  exact  duplicate  of  that  at  Olympia, 
but  that,  being  composed  about  the  same  time,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  ideas,  it  contained  nearly  the  same  names, 
in  nearly  the  same  order." 
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Several  persons  can  now  read  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions. 
The  four  following  gentlemen  have  translated  the  inscription  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  King  of  Assyria,  B.C.  1151  : — Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson,  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  Dr  Hincks,  and  Dr  Oppert.  It  was 
published  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  1857. 

Niebuhr  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  best  known  of  the  his- 
torians of  the  severely  critical  school.  He  is  not  always  con- 
sistent, as  where  he  gives  up  the  Book  of  Esther  as  only  poeti- 
cal, and  not  historical ;  and  yet  he  gives  this  noble  testimony : 
— "  In  my  opinion,"  thus  he  wrote  in  1818,  "  he  is  not  a  Pro- 
testant Christian  who  does  not  receive  the  facts  of  Christ's 
early  life  in  their  literal  acceptation,  with  all  their  miracles,  as 
equally  authentic  with  any  event  recorded  in  history,  and 
whose  belief  in  them  is  not  as  firm  and  tranquil  as  his  belief 
in  the  latter ;  who  has  not  the  most  absolute  faith  in  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  taken  in  their  grammatical  sense  ; 
who  does  not  consider  every  doctrine  and  every  precept  in  the 
New  Testament  as  undoubted  divine  revelation.  Moreover,  a 
Christianity  after  the  fashion  of  the  modem  philosophers  and 
pantheists,  without  a  personal  God,  without  immortality,  with- 
out human  individuality,  without  historical  faith,  is  no  Chris- 
tianity at  all  to  me,  although  it  may  be  a  very  intellectual, 
very  ingenious  philosophy.  I  have  often  said  that  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  a  metaphysical  god,  and  that  I  will 
have  none  but  the  God  of  the  Bible,  who  is  heart  to  heart 
with  us."* 

The  sooner  it  is  understood  by  all  sound  Christians  the  bet- 
ter, that  the  Chevalier  Bunsen's  principles  and  views  unsettle 
all  true  faith  in  Scripture.  His  writings  are  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous. He  states,  for  example,  that  the  "  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  chapters  of  Genesis  are  to  be  rejected  as  to  their  literal 
meaning ;  that  the  flood  was  only  partial ;  that  Ham  is  not  a 
person,  but  the  symbolical  representation  of  Eg3rpt ;  that  Ca- 
naan is  the  son  of  Ham  "  must  be  interpreted  geographically." 
Nimrod  was  no  more  a  Cushite  by  blood  than  Canaan  was  an 
Egyptian  ;  he  is  called  a  Cushite  because  the  people  repre- 
sented by  him  came  from  that  part  of  Africa  called  Cush  or 
Ethiopia,  which  they  had  held  as  conquerors,  back  into  Asia, 
and  there  established  an  empire."  Again,  Bunsen  says  :  "  The 
family  tree  of  Abraham  is  an  historical  representation  of  the 
great  and  lengthened  migrations  of  the  primitive  Asiatic  race 
of  man,  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  and  Chaldsea,  through 
Mesopotamia,  to  the  north-east  frontier  of  Egypt,  as  far  as 
Amalek  and  Edom.  It  represents  the  connection  between  na- 
tions and  their  tribes,  not  personal  connection  between  f cither 

*  Life  and  Letters  of  Niebuhr,  ii.,  123. 
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and  son  ;  and  records,  consequently,  epochs,  not  real  human 
pedigrees.  The  early  Scriptures .  are  devoid  altogether  of  an 
historical  chronology.  When  the  sojourn  of  the  children  of 
Israel  in  Egypt  is  said  to  have  been  430  years,  the  number 
must  be  regarded  as  '  conventional  and  unhistorical.'  The 
Jewish  tradition,  in  proportion  as  its  antiquity  is  thrown  back, 
bears  on  its  face  less  of  a  chronological  character,"  so  that  "  no 
light  is  to  be  gleaned  from  it"  for  present  purposes.  "  Even  in 
the  comparatively  recent  times  of  David  and  Solomon,  there 
is  no  coherent  or  reliable  chronology  ;  the  round  number  forty 
being  still  met  with,  which  is  taken  to  be  an  indubitable  sign 
of  arbitrary  and  artificial  arrangement."*  We  hope  that  this 
is  enough  of  this  stuff,  and  that  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  will  be 
put  in  his  proper  place  among  the  semi-infidels. 

What  the  end  of  it  all  is,  Strauss  has  shewn  us  :  "  Little  by 
little,  the  New  Testament  was  given  up  as  a  historical  book, 
as  well  as  the  Old,  till  at  last,  the  whole  came  to  be  resolved 
into  pure  myth  and  legend,  and  the  historical  Christ  being  an- 
nihilated, the  world  was  told  to  console  itself  with  a  '  God-man, 
eternally  incarnate,  not  an  individual,  but  an  idea ;'  which  on 
examination  turns  out  to  be  no  God  at  all,  but  mere  man — man 
perfected  by  nineteenth  century  enlightenment — dominant  over 
nature  by  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph  ;  and  over  himself  by 
the  negation  of  the  merely  natural  and  sensual  life,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  intellectual,  or — in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
school — the  spiritual." 

We  quote  a  passage  from  Strauss,  that  our  readers  may  see 
all  that  he  leaves  of  Christianity :  "  In  an  individual,"  says 
this  teacher  of  wisdom,  "  the  properties  which  the  Church 
ascribes  to  Christ  contradict  themselves  ;  in  the  idea  of  the  race 
they  perfectly  agree.  Humanity  is  the  union  of  the  two  na- 
tures. God  became  man,  the  infinite  manifesting  itself  in  the 
finite,  and  the  finite  spirit  remembering  its  infinitude  ;  it  is 
the  child  of  the  visible  mother  and  the  invisible  Father,  Nature 
and  Spirit ;  it  is  the  worker  of  miracles,  in  so  far  as  in  the 
course  of  human  history  the  spirit  more  and  more  completely 
subjugates  nature,  both  within  and  around  men,  until  it  lies 
before  him  in  the  inert  matter  on  which  he  exercises  his  active 
power ;  it  is  the  sinless  existence,  for  the  cause  of  its  develop- 
ment is  a  blameless  one ;  pollution  cleaves  to  the  individual  only, 
and  does  not  touch  the  race  or  its  history.  It  is  Humanity 
that  dies,  rises,  and  ascends  to  heaven  ;  for  from  the  negation 
of  its  phenomenal  life  there  ever  proceeds  a  higher  spiritual 

*  Bunsen's  Philosophy  of  Universal  History,  and  Egypt,  quoted  in  Rawlin- 
son's  Bampton  Lectures. 
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life  ;  from  the  suppression  of  its  mortality  as  a  personal,  na- 
tional, and  terrestrial  spirit,  arises  its  union  with  the  infinite 
spirit  of  the  heavens.  By  faith  in  this  GhHst,  especially  in 
his  death  and  resurrection,  man  is  justified  before  God  ;  that 
is,  by  the  kindling  within  him  of  the  idea  of  Humanity,  the 
individual  man  partakes  of  the  divinely  human  life  of  the 
species."*  When  such  trash  is  preached  to  men  as  the  gospel, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have  such  an  immigration  from  Ger- 
many as  the  Sunday  theatre  population  of  our  cities  ? 

In  regard  to  the  stress  which  infidels  lay  upon  Egyptology, 
we  copy  the  following  remarks  :  "  The  only  remains  of  ancient 
literature  which  are  even  supposed  to  reach  as  high  as  the  age 
of  Moses,  are  certain  hieratic  papyri  found  in  Egypt,  belong- 
ing to  the  nineteenth,  or  even  to  earlier  dynasties.  Two  of 
these  have  been  translated  by  the  Vicomte  de  Roug^,  and 
several  others  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Heath,  t  But  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  these  translations  give  much  real  insight  into  the 
originals.  As  Mr  Goodwyn  observes  (Cambridge  Essays,  1858, 
p.  229),  '  Eg3rptian  philology  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  ChampoUion 
got  little  further  than  the  accidence  of  the  language  ;  and  since 
his  time  not  much  has  been  done  in  the  investigation  of  the 
syntax With  an  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  syn- 
tax, and  a  slender  vocabulary,  translation  becomes  guesswork, 
and  the  misconception  of  a  single  word  or  phrase  may  com- 
pletely confound  the  sense.'  Hence  Mr  Goodwin  and  Mr 
Heath  often  differ  as  to  the  entire  subject  and  bearing  of  a 
document'* 

Ur  or  Hur,  the  modem  Mugheir,  from  whence  Abraham 
came,  has  furnished  some  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Babylonian 
inscriptions.  J  "  It  seems  to  have  been  the  primeval  capital  of 
Chaldea.  The  inscriptions,  which  are  either  on  bricks  or  on 
clay  cylinders,  and  whiefe  are  somewhat  rudely  executed,  have 
been  assigned  to  about  the  22d  century  B.  c,  which  is  three 
centuries  before  Abraham." 

"Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  questions  whence 
and  when  the  Hebrews  obtained  their  alphabet.  (See  Haver- 
nick  Einleitung,  §  44.)  It  is  considerably  different  from  both 
that  of  Egypt  and  that  of  Babylon,  while  it  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Phoenicia;"  whence  it  is  affirmed  by  those  who 
are  always  ready  to  decide  against  the  Bible,  that  the  Hebrews 
learned  it  from  the  Phoenicians.  Now  Eupolemus  says,  "  that 
Moses  was  the  first  wise  man,  and  that  he  first  taught  the  Jews 

*  Leben  Jesu,  437-8, 
?    t  Revue  Archeologiqm,  May  1862.   Remie  Contemporaine,  185G.   Exodus  Papyri, 
London,  1855.     See  Bampton  Lectures. 

X  Herod,  i.,  436,  and  Loftus,  Chaldea  and  Susiana,  ch.  xii.,  130. 
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letters  ;  that  the  Phoenicians  received  them  from  the  Jews,  and 
the  Greeks  from  the  Phoenicians;  and  also  that  Moses  was  the 
first  who  wrote  laws  for  the  Jews."  "  Eupolemus  is  by  some 
thought  to  have  been  a  Jew  ;  but  the  liberties  which  he  takes 
with  Scripture  seem  to  mark  him  for  a  heathen.  Josephus 
evidently  considers  him  such,  since  he  couples  him  with  Deme- 
trius Phalareus,  and  speaks  of  him  as  unable  to  follow  exactly 
the  sense  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  (Contr.  Apion,  i.,  23.) 
He  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  B.'c,  and 
wrote  a  work  in  Greek  on  the  history  of  the  Jews,  which  was 
largely  quoted  by  Alexander  Polyhistor,  the  contemporary  of 
Sylla.     (See  Euseb.  PrcBp.  Evang./'^ 

In  regard  to  the  great  antiquity  claimed  for  several  nations, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  when  we  examine  the  annals  which 
seem  at  first  blush  to  run  back  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years,  we  find  first  a  mythical  element,  or  conjectural  age  of 
gods  or  heroes,  or  both  ;  and  that  the  real  claim  for  their  actual 
historical  annals  is  usually  comparatively  moderate.  It  is  so 
in  Egypt,  India,  and  Chaldaea ;  and  as  to  China,  Mr  Rawlin- 
son  remarks  :  "  The  Chinese,  like  the  Hindoos,  carry  back  the 
history  of  the  world  for  several  hundred  thousand  years.  Their 
own  history,  however,  as  a  nation,  does  not  profess  to  commence 
till  about  B.  c.  2600  ;  and  authentic  accounts,  according  to  the 
views  of  those  who  regard  their  early  literature  with  most 
favour,  go  back  only  to  the  22d  century  B.C.  (See  Remusat, 
Nouveaux  Melanges  Asiatiques,  I.,  65.)  '  The  history  of  China 
runs  back  with  certainty  to  the  2 2d  century  before  our  era, 
and  some  resj)ectable  traditions  permit  us  to  carry  back  the 
point  of  departure  four  centuries  earlier,  to  the  year  2637  B.  c/ 
(Compare  Mailla,  Histoire  generate  de  la  China;  Grosier's  Dis- 
cours  Prdliminaire,  prefixed  to  his  Description  de  la  Chine,  and 
Bunsen's  Egypt.)  I  confess,  however,  that  I  put  little  faith  in 
the  conclusions  of  modem  French  antiquarians,  and  that  I  in- 
cline to  look  with  suspicion  on  all  Chinese  history  earlier  than 
the  time  of  Confucius,  B.C.  550-480,  when  it  is  admitted 
these  contemporary  records  commence."  (See  Pritchard's  Phy- 
sical History  of  Mankind,  and  compare  Asiatic  Researches, 
vol.  ii.  p.  370.) 

The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  baseless  fabric  built 
by  infidels  upon  the  alleged  antiquity  of  Egypt  and  Chaldaea, 
ascertained  in  Manetho  and  Berosus. 

The  following  is  Manetho's  chronological  scheme  according 
to  Eusebius : — 


*  Bampton  Lectures,  255. 
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YEABS. 

Eeign  of  G-ods, 

13,900 

Heroes,   . 

1,255 

...      Kings,     . 

1,817 

30  Memphite  Kings, 

1,790 

...      10  Thinite  Kings, 

350 

Manes  and  Heroes, 

5,813 

Thirty  dynasties  of  kings,  about    . 

5,000 

Age  of  the  world,  .  .  .  29,925 

The  following  was  the  scheme  of  Berosus,  if  we  may  trust 
Eusebius  : — 


1.  Ten  kings  from  Alorus  to  Xisnthrus  reigned,  432,000 

2.  Eighty-six  kings  from  Xisuthnis  to  the  Median 

Conquest,  reigned,      ....  33,080 

3.  Eight  Median  kings,     ....  224 

4.  Eleven  kings  (in  the  margin  and  doubtful),      .  48 

5.  Thirty-nine  Chaldaean  kings,     .             .             .  458 

6.  Nine  Arabian  kings,      ....  245 

7.  Forty-five  kings  down  to  Pul,   .             .             .  526 


466,581 


By  such  moonshine  it  is  attempted  to  overthrow  the  Bible  ! 
It  is  obvious  that  the  large  numbers  are  mere  mjrths,  and  that 
the  historians  give  only  the  smaller  numbers,  or  later  numbers, 
as  ordinary  history.  Bunsen,  who  seemed  to  be  badly  off  for 
weapons  of  attack  against  Christianity,  accuses  Eusebius  of 
having  changed  the  order  of  Manetho's  numbers,  and  by  an 
attempted  transposition  he  adds  to  the  human  or  post-mythical 
period,  a  space  of  nearly  4000  years.     Thus  : — 

YEAES. 

13,900 
1,255 
5,813 


1.  Eeign  of  Gods, 

2.  ...        Heroes, 

3.  ...        Heroes  and  Manes  together, 


20,968 


The  human  period  he  represents  thus  : — 

1.  Kings  (no  capital  mentioned),  .  .  * 

2.  Memphite,        .... 

3.  Thinite,  .... 

4.  Thirty-six  djmasties  (say), 


1,817 

1,790 

390 

5,000 


8,947 


It  is  in  this  way  he  gets  9000  years  for  the  age  of  the  world  ! 
But  there  is  no  ground  beyond  mere  conjecture  for  this  change, 
for  then  the  ghosts  of  mortals  must  have  existed  5000  years 
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or  so,  before  there  were  any  mortals.  We  have  before  ex- 
plained that  if  the  authority  of  Syncellus  is  rehable,  the  date 
of  Manetho,  for  ordinary  or  human  history,  is  only  3555  years. 

In  order  further  to  shew  the  rashness  and  unreliability  of 
the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  we  copy  the  following : — "  Geographi- 
cally, then,  and  historically,  it  is  true  that  Canaan  was  the  son 
of  Egypt,  for  the  Canaanite  tribes  which  inherited  historical 
Canaan,  came  from  Egypt.  In  the  same  sense,  Nimrod  is 
called  a  Kushite,  which  means  a  man  of  the  land  of  Kush. 
The  Bible  mentions  but  one  Kush,  Ethiopia  ;  an  Asiatic  Kush 
exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  interpreters,  and  is  the 
child  of  their  despair.  Now,  Nimrod  was  no  more  a  Kushite 
by  blood,  than  Canaan  was  an  Egyptian  ;  but  the  Turanian 
(Transoxanian)  tribe  represented  by  him,  came  as  a  devasta- 
ting people,  which  had  previously  conquered  that  part  of  Africa, 
back  into  Asia,  and  there  established  the  first  great  empire." 
{Philosophy  of  Univ.  Hist,  I.,  191.)  But  in  1858,  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  having  obtained  a  number  of  Babylonian  documents 
more  ancient  than  any  previously  discovered,  was  able  to  de- 
clare authoritatively,  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Babylonia  "  were  of  a  cognate  race  with  the  primitive  colonists 
both  of  Arabia  and  of  the  African-Ethiopia."  He  found  their 
vocabulary  to  be  "  undoubtedly  Cushite  or  Ethiopian!'  belong- 
ing to  that  stock  of  tongues  which  in  the  sequel  were  every 
where  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  the  Semitic  languages,  but 
of  which  we  have  the  finest  modern  specimens  in  the  Mahra 
of  Southern  Arabia,  and  the  Galla  of  Abyssinia.  He  found 
also  that  "  the  traditions  both  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  pointed 
to  a  connection  in  very  early  times  between  Ethiopia,  Southern 
Arabia,  and  the  cities  on  the  Lower  Euphrates."  He,  there- 
fore, adopted  the  term  Cushite  as  the  most  proper  title  by 
which  to  distinguish  the  earlier  from  the  latter  Babylonians  ; 
and  re-established,  beyond  all  doubt  or  question,  the  fact  of  "  an 
Asiatic  Ethiopia,"  which  probably  no  one  would  be  now  hardy 
enough  to  deny. 

The  Egyptian  words  in  the  Bible  involve  one  of  those  unde- 
signed coincidences  which  are  so  satisfactory  to  careful  and 
candid  observers.  Light  has  been  thrown  upon  them  by  recent 
discoveries.  Pharaoh,  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson*  says,  is  Phrah, 
the  Sun,  the  emblem  of  the  god  of  light,  as  his  authority  pro- 
ceeded directly  from  the  gods.  The  Hebrew,  without  points, 
is  still  nearer  to  Phrah,  rTV")3-  Potiphar  or  Potipherah,  is 
Petephre,  "  belonging  to  the  sun,"  a  name  common  upon  the 
monuments,*!"  and  specially  appropriate  to  a  priest  of  On  or 

*  Anc.  Egypt.,  i.  301. 

t  Rosellini,  Mon.  Stor.,  i.  117.     ChampoUion,  Precis.  Table  Generale,  p.  23. 
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Heliopolis,  "the  city  of  the  sun."  According  to  Chaeremon, 
Peteseph,  "belonging  to  Seb"  {Chronos),  was  the  Egyptian 
name  of  Joseph.  Asenath  the  wife  of  Joseph,  is,  according  to 
Gesenius,  As-neith,  "  quse  Neithae  (est),"  "  belonging  to  Neith." 
As  every  thing  is  doubted  now,  a  question  has  been  raised 
whether  Neith  was  worshipped  so  early,  but  as  Bunsen  makes 
her  a  primitive  deity  of  Lower  Egypt,  we  need  hardly  hesitate 
about  that.  (Egypt's  Place,  i.,  889.)  Her  name  forms  an  ele- 
ment in  that  of  Nitocris  (Reith-akri),  a  queen  of  the  sixth 
dynasty.*  Zaphnath-Paaneah,  the  name  which  Pharaoh  gave 
to  Joseph,  is  best  explained  through  the  Septuagint,  Psontho- 
mphanech  which  closely  corresponds  to  the  Coptic  Psont- 
mfaneh,  "  sustainer  of  the  age  ;"  or,  as  Jerome  says  a  little 
freely,  "  salvator  mundi."  (Gesenius,  Thesaurus.)  Moses. 
"  Mou,"  is  still  "  water,"  in  Coptic.  According  to  Jablonsky 
oushe  in  Coptic  is  to  save. 

The  power  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  and  his  threescore  cities 
all  fenced  with  high  walls,  gates,  and  bars,  besides  unwalled 
.  towns  a  great  many,  in  such  a  country  as  that  to  the  east  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  seemed  to  be  very  improbable.  But  modem 
research  has  found  in  this  very  country  a  large  number  of  walled 
cities  still  standing.-|- 

There  is  a  very  curious  inscription,  which  confirms  Scripture 
in  a  remarkable  way.  "  Moses  of  Chorone,  the  Armenian  his- 
torian, Procopius,  the  secretary  of  Belisarius,  and  Suidas,  the 
lexicographer,  related  that  there  existed  in  their  day  at  Tingis, 
(or  Tangeirs),  in  Africa,  an  ancient  inscription  to  the  effect  that 
the  inhabitants  were  the  descendants  of  the  fugitives  who  were 
driven  from  the  land  of  Canaan  by  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  the 
plunderer."  The  language  of  Procopius  is  very  precise. 
"  There  stand,"  he  says,  "  two  pillars  of  white  marble  near  the 
great  fountain  in  the  city  Tigisis,  bearing  an  inscription  in 
Phoenician  characters  and  in  the  Phoenician  language,  which 
reads  as  follows  :  "  We  are  they  who  fled  from  the  face  of 
Joshua  the  robber,  the  son  of  Nun."  Procopius  accompanied 
Belisarius  to  Africa.  Suidas  says  :  "  And  there  are  up  to  the 
present  time,  such  slabs  in  Numidia,  containing  the  following 
inscription  :  '  We  are  Canaanites,  whom  Joshua  the  robber  drove 
out.'" 

"  The  following  minute  points  of  agreement  with  Scripture  have 
been  brought  to  light  by  recent  researches  :  1.  The  position  of  the 
Hagarenes  to  the  east  of  the  land  of  Gilead,  towards  or  upon  the 
Euphrates  (1  Chron.  v.  9,  10),  which  is  the  exact  locality  where 
they  are  found  three  or  four  centuries  later,  in  an  inscription  of 

*  Wilkinson. 

t  Travels  of  Cyiil  Graham,  Cambridge  Essays  for  1858. 
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Sennacherib.  2.  The  existence  of  female  sovereigns  among  the 
Arabs  about  this  period,  which  is  shewn  by  the  mention  of  certain 
'  queens  of  the  Arabs/  in  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-pileser,  and 
others.  3.  The  continued  importance  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites, 
which  appears  by  the  occurrence  of  their  names  in  the  inscriptions 
among  the  enemies  of  Assyria.  Moab  appears  as  Mahab,  Ammon 
as  Beth-Ammon,  which  is  probably  the  chief  city,  the  Eabbah  or 
Kabbath-Ammon  of  Scripture." 

"  The  Assyrians  ordinarily  governed  Babylon  through  native 
viceroys.  But  Esarhaddon  appears  to  have  reigned  there  in  his  own 
person.  Bricks  found  on  the  site  of  Babylon,  shew  that  he  repaired 
temples  and  built  himself  a  palace  there.  Consequently,  in  the 
authentic  list  of  Babylonian  kings  preserved  by  Ptolemy,  his  name 
occurs  under  the  G-reek  form  of  Asaridinus.  A  Babylonian  tablet 
has  been  found,  dated  by  the  year  of  his  reign,  a  sure  indication 
that  he  was  the  actual  ruler  of  the  country.  No  similar  facts  can 
be  proved  of  any  other  Assyrian  monarch."* 

2  Kings  xix.  32 :  "  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  concern- 
ing the  king  of  Assyria,  He  shall  not  come  into  the  city,  nor 
shoot  an  arrow  there,''  &c.  The  use  of  bows  appears  sufficiently 
in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  but  it  is  shewn  more  strikingly  still 
in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  where  the  phrase  which  is 
translated  "  killed  in  battle,"  is  constantly  "  killed  with  arrows." 

We  are  very  sorry  to  see  Mr  Rawlinson  apparently  giving 
way  at  one  point,  after  standing  up  so  bravely  for  the  literal 
truth  of  Scripture.  He  is  discussing  the  statement  of  Ezekiel 
respecting  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  and  inquires  why  Daniel 
should  precede  Job  ?  Instead  of  answering  that  the  order  is 
merely  casual,  as  a  sensible  man  ought,  he  says,  as  we  regret 
to  state,  "  Perhaps  because  Daniel  and  Noah  are  actual  men, 
while  Job  is  not ! "  It  is  curious  that  in  this  most  unsatisfac- 
tory suggestion,  which  is  precisely  contradictory  to  Ezekiel, 
Mr  Rawlinson  puts  Daniel  before  Noah  !  Why  ?  "  Perhaps 
because  Daniel  was  an  actual  man  and  Noah  not ! "  The  sug- 
gestion is  as  good  in  one  place  as  in  the  other. 

Ajnong  the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  one  is  especially 
interesting,  as  it  may  refer  to  his  remarkable  affliction.  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  reads  it  thus :  "  Four  years  ?  .  .  .  .  the  seat  of 
my  kingdom  in  the  city  ....  which  ....  did  not  rejoice  my 
heart.  In  all  my  dominions  I  did  not  build  a  high  place  of 
power ;  the  precious  treasures  of  my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay  up. 
In  Babylon,  buildings  for  myself,  and  for  the  honour  of  my 
kingdom,  I  did  not  lay  out.  In  the  worship  of  Merodach  my 
lord,  the  joy  of  my  heart  (?)  in  Babylon,  the  city  of  his  sove- 
reignty, and  the  seat  of  my  empire,  I  did  not  sing  his  praises, 
(?)  and  I  did  not  furnish  his  altars  (with  victims),  nor  did  I 

*  Bampton  Lectures,  331. 
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not  clear  out  the  canals."  Other  negative  clauses  follow. 
Only  two  or  three  words  here  are  doubtful.  "  This  is  the  only- 
example  in  the  arrow-headed  literature  of  a  king  recording  his 
own  inaction." 

The  successor  of  Evil  Merodach  is  Neriglissar.  Among  the 
"  princes  of  the  king  of  Babylon,"  by  whom  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  accompanied  in  his  last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  is  Nergal-sha- 
rezar.  But  among  the  kings  whose  remains  are  found  on  the 
site  of  Babylon,  is  one  whose  name  in  the  inscriptions  is  read 
as  Nergal-shar-uzur.  This  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Hebrew 
form  in  the  Bible.  The  Greek  renderings  of  the  name  are 
much  inferior.  Berosus  called  him  Neriglissoor,  Polyhistor, 
Neglissar,  Abydenus,  Niglissar  or  Neriglissar,  Ptolemy,  Neri- 
gassolassar.  He  was  brother-in-law  to  Evil-Merodach.  But 
what  is  very  curious  and  interesting,  the  title  of  Bab-mag  is 
given  to  him  in  Jeremiah.  Now  in  the  brick  legends  of  this 
monarch  at  Babylon,  this  identical  title  is  attached  to  his  name. 
In  the  Babylonian  vocalisation  it  is  Rubu-emga  ;  the  conson- 
ants are  all  the  same.  Gesenius  thought  the  title  meant  "  chief 
of  the  magi,"  but  Col.  Rawlinson  thinks  there  is  no  reference  to 
the  Magi,  but  that  it  means  "  chief  priest." 

There  is  an  interesting  discovery  made  by  Col.  Rawlinson  in 
relation  to  Belshazzar.  There  had  been  a  chronic  difficulty  as  to 
where  to  place  him,  and  who  he  was.  The  last  native  king  of 
Babylon  in  the  Canon,  was  Nabinnidochus,  Nabonnedus,  or 
Labynetus.  But  there  was  no  such  name  in  the  Bible ;  and  the 
names  there  found  usually  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
names  on  the  monuments.  The  Rationalists  began  to  say  that 
the  whole  story  of  Belshazzar  was  an  invention  of  the  prophet, 
with  their  usual  rashness  and  unreliability.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
had  recourse  to  two  falls  of  Babylon,  and  different  authors  iden- 
tified Belshazzar  with  different  native  kings.  Now  the  dis- 
covery of  Col.  Rawlinson  was  that  Nabonadius,  the  last  king  of 
the  Canon,  associated  with  him  his  son,  Bil-shar-uzur,  and 
allowed  him  the  royal  title.  This  discovery  was  made  in  1854, 
from  documents  obtained  at  Mugheir,  the  ancient  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees.  Nabonadius  was  absent  at  Borsippa  when  the  city 
was  taken.  Belshazzar  is,  indeed,  represented  as  the  son  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  But  it  is  known  that  son  is  often  used  for 
grandson  or  descendant.  His  father  may  have  married  a 
daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  usurpers  to  strengthen  themselves  by  such  an  alliance  with 
the  royal  family.  "  An  additional  reason  for  suspecting  such  a 
marriage  is,  that  Nabonadius  adopted  the  name  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar among  his  family  names.  That  he  had  a  son  so  called, 
is  proved  by  the  rise  of  two  pretenders  in  the  reign  of  Darius, 
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who  each  proclaimed  himself  to  be  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of 
Nabonadius."     (Behistun  Insc.) 

The  religious  character  of  the  proclamations  attributed  to 
oriental  kings  in  the  Bible,  must  have  struck  every  reader  as 
remarkable.  Something  has  already  been  said  on  this  topic, 
in  a  previous  part  of  this  article.  "  The  Lord  God  of  heaven," 
said  Cyrus,  "  hath  given  me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and 
he  hath  charged  me  to  build  him  a  house  in  Jerusalem  which 
is  in  Judah.  Who  is  there  among  you  of  all  his  people  ?  His 
God  be  with  him,  and  let  him  go  up  to  Jerusalem  which  is  in 
Judah,  and  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  (he  is 
the  God),  which  is  in  Jerusalem."  "  I  make  a  decree,"  says 
Darius,  "  that  these  men  be  not  hindered ;  .  .  .  .  that  which 
they  have  need  of  for  the  burnt-offerings,  of  the  God  of  heaven," 
&c.  "  Artaxerxes,  king  of  kings,  unto  Ezra  the  priest,  the 
scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God  of  heaven,"  &c.  Now  all  this  is 
wonderfully  confirmed  by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Never 
was  there  anything  more  religious,  and  the  unity  of  God  ap- 
pears everywhere.  Any  one  of  the  inscriptions  might  be 
taken  almost  at  random.  Thus  at  Behistun  :  "  By  the  grace 
of  Ormazd  I  am  king ;  Ormazd  has  granted  me  the  empire. 
By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  (these  kingdoms)  have  become  sub- 
ject to  me.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me,  so  that  I  gained  this 
empire.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  crossed  the  Tigris.  There 
I  slew  many.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  the  troops  of  Hy- 
darnes  entirely  defeated  that  rebel  army.  By  the  grace  of 
.Ormazd  Intaphres  took  Babylon.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd 
I  achieved  the  performance  of  the  whole.  If  thou  conceal 
this  edict,  and  tell  it  not  to  the  country,  may  Ormazd  be  thine 
enemy,  and  mayst  thou  have  no  offspring." 

We  quote  the  following  as  illustrative  of  the  account  given 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of  Ephesus  : — 

"  1.  The  great  goddess  Diana  is  found  to  have  borne  that  as  her 
usual  title,  both  from  an  inscription  (Boeckh.,  Corpus  Inscrijot.j 
2963  C),  and  from  Xenophon  (Ephes.  i.,  p.  15),  'I  invoke  an 
ancestral  god,  the  great  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.'  2.  The  '  Asiarchs ' 
are  mentioned  on  various  coins  and  inscriptions.  3.  The  ^  town- 
clerk'  (y^a/j^fiarsug)  of  Ephesus  is  likewise  mentioned  in  inscrip- 
tions (Boeckh.,  No.  2963  C,  No.  2966,  and  No.  2990).  4.  The 
curious  word  vsuxS^og  (Acts  xix.  35),  literally  '  sweeper '  of  the 
temple,  is  also  found  in  inscriptions  and  on  coins  as  an  epithet  of 
the  Ephesian  people  (Boeckh.,  No.  2966.'') 

On  the  Apostle's  account  of  Athens,  we  quote : — St  Paul 
says,  xccrsiduXog,  "full  of  idols."  Xenophon,  iroXig  oXn  ^ufiog  vXri 
&\)lLa  koTg  xai  dvadyi/Moc.  Livy,  "  Athense  simulachra  deorum  ho- 
minumque  habentes,  omni  genere  et  materise  et  artium  in- 
signia."    Attractive  to  strangers.     See  in  Cicero,  Germanicus, 
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Pausanias,  &c.  (Cony.  &  How.  I.,  398,  9).  Novelty.  Demostli, 
Philipp.  i.  43.  "  Do  you  wish  to  go  about  asking  each  other 
in  the  market  place,  What  is  the  news  ?  &c."  Very  religious. 
Pausan.  i.,  24,  sec.  3.  "  The  Athenians  are  more  zealous  than 
others  in  the  worship  of  the  gods."  Joseph.  Contra.  Ap.,  ii.  11. 
"All  say  that  the  Athenians  are  the  most  religious  of  the 
Greeks."     See  Grote's  Greece  also. 

The  following,  though  like  some  other  things  we  have  men- 
tioned, not  new,  we  quote  as  striking.  It  illustrates  the  parti- 
cular phase  of  things  justjit  the  time  the  Gospels  were  written. 
Latinisms  and  Hebraisms  are  curiously  united  in  the  Gospels, 
and  both  are  curiously  turned  into  Greek.  Thus  :  Centurio, 
xiVTUDicov ;  legio,  Xgyewv ;  prgetorium,  't^ccitu^wv  ;  custodia,  xovgru- 
hia ;  census,  x^i/cog ;  quadrans,  xod^dvrrig ;  denarius,  drjvd^iov ;  as- 
sarius,  daad^iov ;  speculator,  6'7n%o-Skdruo ;  "  when  he  had  scourged," 
a  participle  of  a  verb  formed  from  the  Latin  flagellare  or 
flagellum,  (p^ayiXkujmg.  Then  of  Hebrew :  }to^(3av,  |a/3/3ouv/,  dvo 
dvo,  "two,  two;"  that  is,  "  by  two  and  two;"  'j^ac/a/,  Tr^ac/a/, 
literally,  "onion  beds,  onion  beds  ;"  that  is,  in  squares,  like  a 
garden  plot,  "  by  companies." 

So  many  freedmen  were  Jews,  that  we  are  told  in  Acts 
xvi.  13,  that  there  was  "  a  s3magogue  of  the  Libertines."  But 
Philo  speaks  of  Transtiberine  Rome  as  xars^o/Msvrjv  xa)  hr/.ov[iivri\i 
'TT^hg  'lovdalojv,  and  then  adds,  Pw/xa/b/  b'^eav  hi  'ir'kmvg  uTsXivh^u- 
6svTsg.  And  Tacitus,  Annal.  ii.  85,  says :  "  The  question  of 
banishing  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the  Jews 
was  also  determined ;  a  decree  was  made  by  the  Fathers  that 
four  thousand  of  the  class  of  freed'inen,  who  were  tainted  with 
that  superstition,  those  being  selected  that  were  of  suitable 
age,  should  be  transported  to  the  island  of  Sardinia." 

There  are  some  interesting  things  about  Gallio.  One  is, 
the  minute  accuracy  of  the  sacred  writer  as  to  his  title.  One 
historian  (Dio  Cassius),  says  that  Achaia  was  at  first  an  impe- 
rial province,  and  therefore  governed  by  pro-consuls ;  another 
(Tacitus),  that  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Senate, 
which  would  cause  it  to  be  governed  by  a  praetor ;  but  a  third 
(Suetonius)  records  its  restoration  to  the  Emperor  before  the 
time  of  these  events,  so  that  the  title  is  perfectly  correct.* 
The  picture  drawn  by  St.  Luke  is  wonderfully  Roman  and  life- 
like. The  expression  "  Gallio  cared  for  none  of  these  things," 
does  not  quite  express  the  shade  of  meaning.  It  is  rather, 
"  Gallio  did  not  trouble  himself  much  about  such  things."  It 
is  well  known  that  he  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Seneca,  who 
says  of  him :  "  I  used  to  say  to  you  that  my  brother  Gallio, 
whom  every  body  loves  as  much  as  I  do,  and  nobody  can  love 

*  Alexander  on  Acts  in  loc. 
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him  more,  while  he  was  free  from  all  other  vices,  had  a  special 
hatred  of  this."  And  again  :  "  No  other  mortal  is  so  dear  to 
any  one,  as  he  to  ns  all."  Statins  says  :  "  This  is  more  than 
to  have  given  Seneca  to  the  world,  or  to  have  been  the  parent 
of  dear  Gallio."* 

Here  we  rest.  In  this  article  we  claim  no  special  originality. 
We  have  supposed  that  some  one  who  was  sufficiently  patient 
to  study  out  and  bring  together  these  remarkable  confirmations 
of  history  and  Scripture  would  do  a  good  work.  We  think 
there  are  those,  whose  opportunities  do  not  enable  them  to  do 
this,  who  will  thank  us  for  it.  And  if  the  faith  of  any  man  be 
strengthened  by  it,  we  shall  not  have  laboured  in  vain. 


Art.  Ilf  Aphorisms  on  the  Style  of  Preaching  adapted  to 

the  Times. 

There  is  no  division  of  pastoral  theology  of  more  importance 
than  Homiletics.  As  long  as  we  continue  evangelical  ministers, 
the  subject  of  preaching  deserves  our  very  best  attention.  The 
sermon  is  the  palladium  of  our  Church.  With  the  practice  of 
preaching  she  stands  or  falls.  The  sermon  is  the  crown  of  our 
office.  Were  it  to  fall  from  our  heads,  what  is  spiritual  in  that 
office  would  vanish,  to  make  room  for  a  purely  Levitical  ser- 
vice. I  fully  acknowledge  and  appreciate  the  efforts  of  men 
such  as  Lohe,  Kliefoth  and  others,  who  have  done  so  much  for 
the  restoration  and  improvement  of  the  liturgy  in  our  Church ; 
but  were  it  to  come  to  pass  that  any,  even  the  most  partial, 
restitution  of  the  Lutheran  mass  should  make  empty  churches, 
then  would  I  say  with  Luther,  "  The  noblest  and  most  impor- 
tant part  of  all  divine  worship  is  the  preaching  and  teaching  of 
the  word  of  God ;  it  is  better  to  neglect  everything  else  rather 
than  it."  We  must  most  decidedly  protest  against  the  opinions 
and  endeavours  of  men  like  Karsten,  who,  in  the  praiseworthy 
desire  to  take  away  from  our  Church  the  reproach  of  being 
merely  an  institution  for  teaching,  would  confine  the  ordinary 
services  to  liturgy  and  hymns,  reading  portions  of  Scripture, 
and  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments,  while  they  would  banish 
the  sermon  to  the  Bible  class. 

Even  the  cure  of  souls,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  cannot  be  in 
my  opinion  regarded  as  the  principal  thing  in  practical  theo- 


'■^  Bampton  Lectures. 

t  This  address,  delivered  at  a  Saxon  Conference,  touches  on  one  of  the 
"burning  questions"  of  the  day.  It  was  published  in  the  March  Number  of 
the  Oeaetz  u  Zeugniss.   The  writer  is  P.  Riiling  of  Bautzen. — Ed.  B.  ^  F.  E,  R. 
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logy ;  for,  although  it  is  true  that  the  seed  of  preaching  can 
then  only  bear  good  fruit  when  the  individual  souls  of  the  con- 
gregation are  sought  out  by  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  visita- 
tion from  house  to  house,  and  are  thus  as  it  were  ploughed  up 
and  prepared  to  receive  that  seed,  still  that  with  which  we 
knock  at  the  doors  of  the  houses — that  which  makes  a  way  for 
us  into  those  houses — that  which  forms  the  ground  of  the 
minister's  conversation — ^that  to  which  he  refers  in  his  minis- 
trations, is  his  preaching. 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  preaching,  the  very  first  ques- 
tion that  naturally  presents  itself,  is — What  is  it  that  must  be 
preached  ?  But  this  question  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  in 
this  place.  I  hope  and  believe  that  a  discussion  of  this  point 
would  be  superfluous  in  the  presence  of  the  respected  brethren 
whom  I  now  address.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  word  of 
God  must  be  preached,  and  not  only  quatenus,  that  is,  as  far 
as  it  coincides  with  human  reason,  for  the  word  of  God  ?s  our 
reason  ;  and  also,  not  only  in  portions,  but  as  a  whole,  for  the 
word  of  God  is  one  grand  and  connected  whole.  We  are 
further  agreed  that  Christ  must  be  preached,  for  the  whole  of 
the  divine  word  is  Christ,  and  we  must  therefore  preach  as 
well  the  prophecy  of  Christ,  as  the  fulfilment  in  Christ,  as  well 
the  schoolmaster  that  leads  to  Christ,  as  the  grace  and  truth 
that  are  in  Christ ;  the  whole  Christ  must  be  preached,  not 
alone  his  picture  as  given  by  the  synoptikers,  but  also  as  given 
by  John  ;  not  only  as  he  is  presented  to  us  by  Paul,  but  also 
as  Peter  and  James  depict  him.  Christ  must  be  preached  not 
only  as  our  pattern,  but  also  as  our  Redeemer  ;  not  only  as  our 
Redeemer,  but  also  as  he  that  reconciles  us  to  God.  He  must 
be  preached  not  only  as  the  crucified,  but  also  as  the  risen 
Saviour ;  as  being  king  as  well  as  prophet ;  as  not  only  man, 
but  also  as  the  God-man  Christ  Jesus.  God  be  praised  that, 
on  these  points,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  doubt  or  division 
amongst  those  who  hear  «ie. 

But,  although  we  do  not  inquire  what  must  be  preached, 
another  very  important  question  remains  to  be  answered, 
namely.  How  are  we  to  preach  ?  If  it  be  considered  superfluous 
to  treat  of  the  subject-matter,  it  is  still  very  necessary  to  treat 
of  the  form  of  our  sermons.  It  is  true  that  how  we  preach  is 
dependent  upon  what  we  preach,  and  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween homiletics  and  rhetoric  consists  just  in  this,  that  the 
subject-matter  in  preaching  creates  its  own  form  ;  yet  still  we 
may,  in  our  treatment  of  the  subject,  conveniently  separate  the 
form  from  the  substance.  The  whole  science  of  homiletics 
must  be  investigated  and  explained,  in  order  to  supply  the  fit- 
ting answer  to  the  question  how  we  are  to  preach ;  and,  in  the 
brief  space  allowed  us,  it  would  be  impossible  to  consider  even 
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the  first  great  principles  of  that  science.  We  must  therefore 
confine  our  attention  within  narrower  bounds. 

There  are  four  chief  requisites  for  a  good  sermon:  1,  It 
must  be  in  accordance  with  the  text.  2,  It  must  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  homiletics.  3,  It  must  be  suited  to 
the  congregation  addressed.  4,  It  must  be  suited  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age.  We  shall  not  at  present  occupy  our- 
selves with  the  three  first  rules,  although  they  are  all  very 
important ;  for  instance,  when  we  say  that  the  sermon  should 
be  in  accordance  with  the  text,  we  mean,  amongst  other  things, 
that  the  text  should  be  something  more  than  a  pretext;  that 
the  portion  of  Scripture  chosen  should  not  be  merely  the  motto 
of  the  sermon,  something  to  which  the  preacher  may  refer 
with  the  words,  "as  also  our  text  expresses  it ;"  we  mean  that 
the  gospels  should  not  be  regarded  merely  as  memorabilia,  and 
used  separately  as  collections  of  anecdotes,  since  they  are  all 
only  different  impressions  of  the  one  iuayys'kiov ;  that  the  Epis- 
tles should  not  be  regarded  as  mere  "  occasional  writings,"  and 
therefore  be  employed  and  applied  only  "occasionally,"  but 
that  the  'A-roVToXog  in  them  should  be  always  recognised  ;  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  given  portion  of  God's  word,  and  the 
whole  of  that  portion,  should  be  preached. 

When  we  say  that  the  sermon  must  be  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  homiletics,  we  mean  that  all  the  rules  of  definition, 
disposition,  and  division  must  be  attended  to,  a  logical  relation 
observed  between  the  various  members  of  the  discourse,  and 
that  all  the  parts  should  be  closely  and  harmoniously  connected 
together.  But  of  these  things  we  cannot  now  speak  at  length, 
nor  is  it  our  intention  to  discuss  the  difference  between  con- 
gregations in  town  and  country — educated  and  uneducated, 
believers  and  unbelievers,  cared  for  and  neglected — and  to  treat 
of  the  influence  which  these  circumstances  ought  to  exercise 
upon  the  form  of  the  sermon,  although  this  point  also  would 
afford  rich  material  for  profitable  consideration.  These  three 
first-named  rules  we  shall  have  occasionally  to  touch  upon  in 
passing,  but  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  last  require- 
ment for  a  sermon — that  it  be  suited  to  the  time  in  which  we 
live,  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  age. 

It  may  be  asked,  "  Is  it  not  wrong  to  require  of  the  preaching 
of  the  Word  of  God  that  it  adapt  itself  to  the  changes  and 
demands  of  the  times  V  1  must  therefore  explain  in  a  few 
words  what  my  meaning  really  is,  in  order  to  obviate  all  diffi- 
culties and  misunderstandings  upon  this  point.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  in  speaking  of  sermons  suitable  to  the  age,  I  am 
not  speaking  of  those  sermons  delivered  on  particular  occasions 
with  some  express  purpose,  sermons  such  as  often  appear  with 
trivial  titles,  such  as  "  The  Christian  in  a  Troubled  Time,"  "  The 
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Christian's  Comfort  in  these  Evil  Days,"  and  thus,  at  the  very- 
outset,  announce  themselves  as  about  to  deal  with  the  difficult 
questions  of  the  age.  Such  sermons  can  produce  a  powerful 
effect  only  when  they  are  preached  very  rarely,  and  either 
during,  or  immediately  after,  important  events  which  deeply 
affect  the  minds  of  men ;  then,  indeed,  as  a  word  in  season,  as 
a  warning  cry,  as  a  trumpet  call,  they  will  penetrate  far,  and 
awaken  many  an  echo.  Still  less  do  I  wish  to  make  us,  the 
ministers  of  the  word,  mere  fashionable  preachers,  who  preach 
to  suit  the  fashion,  and  who,  therefore,  become  in  time  out  of 
the  fashion.  These  are  usually  the  so-called  elegant  speakers, 
sentimental  ladies'  preachers,  empty  declaimers,  who  practise 
before  a  mirror,  and  strive  after  theatrical  effect,  who  think 
themselves  successful  and  famous  when  it  is  said,  "  Every  one 
in  church  was  in  tears  to-day."  Dr  Stier,  in  his  "  Keryktik," 
calls  this  very  properly  "  an  abomination  of  desolation  in  the 
holy  place."  The  sermon  must  put  on  Christ,  and  not  a  fashion- 
able dress  ;  a  faithful  interpreter  of  the  Word  of  God — and  of 
such,  and  to  such  alone  am  I  now  speaking — can  never,  in  my 
opinion,  become  a  preacher  for  the  fashion. 

Again,  no  one  will  understand  me  to  give  the  advice  that 
we  should  allow  ourselves  to  be  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age  instead  of  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  that  we  should 
unite  ourselves  to  the  speakers  of  the  so-called  free  con- 
gregations (which  are,  in  truth,  the  least  free  of  all),  whose 
gospel  is  the  prevailing  public  opinion  of  the  moment,  and 
that  philosophy  that  is  of  the  world,  worldly,  for  I  should 
be  thus  myself  destroying  what  I  have  before  built  up — 
the  principles  that  I  established  at  the  beginning,  namely, 
that  it  is  the  Word  of  God  that  must  be  preached.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  does  not  proceed  out  of  the  Word  of 
God,  but  the  Spirit  that  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  from 
the  Son  enters  into  every  age  in  the  most  manifold  'variety 
of  forms,  penetrates  and  enlightens  what  is  called  the  "  spirit 
of  the  age,"  that  is,  "the  ideas,  principles,  tendencies,  and 
efforts  which  engage  and  occupy  the  minds  of  men  at  any 
given  period,  and  thus  impress  its  peculiar  character  on  the 
age."  With  regard  to  these  things,  we  dare  not  hold  ourselves 
altogether  indifferent,  although  the  manner  of  our  preaching 
must  be  ever  more  and  more  bom  anew  out  of  the  divine 
preaching  in  the  Scripture,  and  thus  be  ever  more  divesting 
itself  of  what  is  purely  temporal,  and  making  nearer  approaches 
to  the  eternal  ideal. 

What  then  are  we  to  understand  as  preaching  with  reference 
to  the  requirements  of  the  age  ?  I  answer  :  it  means,  first  of  all, 
so  to  divide  the  word  of  truth  as  the  oJy.odo/irj^  the  edification  of 
our  contemporaries,  demands  of  us ;  it  means  to  dispose  the  whole 
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form  of  the  sermon  in  such  a  manner  as  the  whole  condition  and 
physiognomy  of  the  present,  in  which  each  preacher  stands,  gives 
reasonable  ground  to  suppose  will  be  the  most  efficacious  and 
successful ;  it  means  to  apply  to  our  own  congregations  what  the 
apostles  said  to  theirs,  to  combat  all  the  evil  tendencies  and  sins 
of  the  age  while  we  forward  all  the  tendencies  to  good ;  in  this 
sense  there  is  much  truth  in  the  assertion  of  a  celebrated  man, 
that  the  Shemitic  must  be  translated  into  the  Japhetic. 

Each  age  has  thus  had  its  own  peculiar  and  often  strongly 
marked  mode  of  preaching.  To  adduce  but  a  few  examples : 
we  know  that  Chrysostom  delivered,  with  all  the  graces  of 
heathen  rhetoric,  his  beautifully-polished  Christian  homilies 
amidst  the  acclamation  of  the  multitude ;  that  in  the  middle 
ages  the  schoolmen  employed  inexhaustible  Latin  distinctions 
and  divisions,  and  at  the  same  time  strove  to  make  it  as  easy 
as  possible  to  the  preacher,  with  their  infamous  dormi  secure  ! 
that  Luther  created  his  "  heroic"  mode  of  preaching  from  the 
prophetic  system  of  the  mediaeval  mystics,  and  the  natural,  terse, 
popular  tone  of  the  mendicant  monks,  and  delivered  sermons 
which  even  now  refresh  us  as  a  draught  of  pure  fresh  water, 
and  which  we  cannot  venture  to  imitate,  because,  from  the  ne- 
cessities of  those  times,  they  are  occupied  almost  exclusively 
with  polemics  against  Popery.  We  know  that,  afterwards,  in 
the  age  of  Protestant  scholasticism,  a  most  extraordinary  and 
unnatural  mode  of  preaching  became  common,  which,  however, 
the  people  who  then  lived  esteemed  natural  and  proper.  We 
find,  for  instance,  that  V.  E.  Loscher,  the  last  champion  of  note 
for  pure  Lutheranism  in  opposition  to  Romanism,  Pietism,  and 
philosophical  Indifferentism  and  Latitudinarianism,  preached 
throughout  the  whole  year  1722  in  the  Kreuzkirche,  in  Dresden, 
upon  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  that  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent 
(from  the  Gospel  on  the  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem),  he 
treated  of  the  great  multitude  of  people  on  the  earth  ;  on  the 
third  Sunday  in  Advent  (from  the  text,  "  What  are  ye  gone  out 
for  to  see  ?"),  of  beautiful  scenery  and  views  ;  on  the  feast  of 
Epiphany  (from  the  Gospel  about  the  Magi),  of  the  stars  ;  on 
the  second  Sunday  after  Epiphany  (from  the  marriage  at  Cana), 
of  masquerades  and  amusements  ;  on  Easter  Sunday,  of  the 
resurrection  of  plants ;  on  Easter  Monday  (from  the  Gospel 
about  the  disciples  at  Emmaus),  of  remarkable  travels  ;  and  on 
each  occasion  added,  at  the  end  of  the  sermon,  merely  a  short 
spiritual  application.  Carpzovius  and  his  followers  represented 
the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  best  labourer,  the  best  weaver,  the  best 
lanthorn  maker,  and  so  on,  and  mixed  up  their  addresses  with 
copious  words  and  sentences  from  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  languages,  and  with  quotations  from  the  old  classics  ; 
then  came  the  Pietists,  who  happily  laid  aside  this  strange, 
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insipid  mode  of  preaching,  but  introduced  a  dry  didactic  method 
of  their  own,  which  was,  however,  suited  to  the  taste  of  that 
age  ;  at  a  later  period,  R-einhard,  with  his  strict,  conscientious 
logic,  became  an  example  for  the  preachers  of  every  age,  but 
his  endless  divisions  excited  admiration  only  amongst  his  own 
contemporaries,  and  his  imitators,  who  copied  the  form  of  his 
sermons  but  did  not  possess  the  spirit  that  animated  them, 
delivered  to  their  hearers  mere  frames  cunningly  put  together, 
with  but  very  little  opening  through  which  the  heavenly  Hght 
of  truth  could  shine.  Knowing  these  things,  we  must  concede 
a  priori  that  our  age  also  makes  particular  demands  on  us,  and 
requires  of  us  attention  to  its  particular  necessities  which  we 
are  bound  to  consider  carefully  and  earnestly,  because  in  the 
form  of  our  sermons  we  are  children  of  our  time,  although, 
with  regard  to  the  matter,  we  are  disciples  of  the  eternal  and 
unchangeable  Word  of  God. 

I  need  only  remind  you  here,  amongst  other  writings,  of  a 
book  by  Schuler,  on  "  The  History  of  Changes  in  Taste  in  the 
Matter  of  Sermons,"  for  the  very  existence  of  such  works  justi- 
fies our  speaking  of  a  mode  of  preaching  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  age,  and  this  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain 
according  to  my  ideas  of  the  present — its  characteristics  and 
peculiar  needs. 

I.  The  most  superficial  observer  can  see  that  our  time  is  one 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  full  of  life,  and  movement,  and  pro- 
gress. In  all  the  provinces  of  human  effort  we  observe  a 
labouring  and  striving.  Old  forms  and  models  fall  into  disuse 
and  are  broken  to  pieces,  and  new  ones  are  made.  A  great 
revolution  is  in  course  of  preparation,  the  world  lies  in  labour- 
pains.  It  would  therefore  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  make 
use  of  dry  discourses  with  theological  elaboration,  of  tedious 
treatises  read  from  the  pulpit,  of  tame  moral  sermons,  or 
learned  dogmatical  disquisitions.  At  the  present  day,  espe- 
cially is  it  necessary  to  preach  sv  a<7rodsi^si  crvgu/xarog  xa}  damfisug ; 
each  sermon  must  be  a  portion  of  our  life,  must  be  an  exposi- 
tion of  our  own  experience,  must  be  an  event,  a  deed.  I  do 
not  desire  to  advocate  empty  excitement,  or  methodistical 
"  rousing  sermons ;"  nor  would  I  advise  the  employment  of 
violent  means,  such  as  working  the  pulpit  with  hands  and  feet 
so  as  to  produce  effect ;  I  would  not  recommend  preachers  to 
imitate  the  theatrical  pulpit  eloquence,  the  oratorical  displays 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries ;  but  I  do  say  that  our  preaching 
must  powerfully  exert  its  influence  upon  our  times ;  that  the 
Word  of  God,  through  our  faithful  and  submissive  service,  must 
create  a  history  for  itself  in  the  age  we  Hve  in,  must  spread 
abroad  in  the  congregations,  and  find  entrance  into  the  hearts. 
And  as  an  important   contribution  to  bring  about  this,   our 
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preaching  must  be  animated  and  free,  neither  unimpassioned 
and  phlegmatic  on  the  one  hand,  nor  giving  offence  to  eye  and 
ear  on  the  other.  In  short,  the  very  essence  of  the  style  of 
preaching  that  best  suits  our  time,  is  that  it  be  both  inwardly 
and  outwardly  full  of  life,  so  that  subject,  matter,  and  delivery 
may  have  interest  for  the  congregation.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  does  not  apply  exclusively  to  the  present  age,  but  is,  and 
must  be,  true  of  all  times,  the  past,  present,  and  to  come  ;  and 
this  of  course  we  admit.  All  that  we  are  anxious  to  impress 
upon  your  attention  is,  that  whatever  is  required  of  a  faithful 
evangelical  sermon  in  times  of  perfect  peace,  of  ecclesiastical 
and  political  security,  of  calm  and  progressive  development  of 
the  divine  kingdom,  is  required  by  the  present  age  in  a  much 
greater  degree,  and  is  still  more  indispensable  to  its  improve- 
ment. The  small  chapel  is  large  enough  for  a  High  Churchman 
who  reads  his  sermons ;  while  for  a  Spurgeon  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  too  small.*  "Ho\y^  shall  they  believe  in  Him  of 
whom  they  have  not  heard  V 

II.  The  rapid  progress  of  this  age  displays  itself  especially 
in  the  increase  of  worldly  knowledge,  unhappily  combined  with 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  knowledge  of  sacred  subjects. 
What  may  be  termed  an  average  education,  is  becoming  every 
day  more  common,  even  in  the  lowest  classes  of  society.  General 
rules  of  conduct  and  propriety  are  obtained  by  the  widespread 
reading  of  books  and  periodicals,  both  bad  and  good  ;  and  these 
rules  many  are  satisfied  to  consider  as  their  religion.  Hence 
we  often  hear  it  said,  "  What  the  minister  preaches  to  us  in 
the  church  we  know  already."  In  this  state  of  society,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  preacher  should  himself  be  fully  competent 
to  keep  pace  with  the  most  learned  and  best  educated  of  his 
flock  ;  his  acquirements  must  be  superior  to  those  of  the  great 
body  of  his  parishioners.  This  is  usually  an  easy  task  in  the 
country ;  in  large  towns  it  is  more  difficult.  The  preacher 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  results  of  philosophical  in- 
vestigations ;  he  must  be  no  stranger  to  the  latest  researches 
in  the  provinces  of  history,  geography,  natural  science,  and 
ethnology  ;  he  must  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  devote  atten- 
tion to  the  events  of  the  day,  and  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
ductions of  worldly  literature  ;  he  must  be  a  psychologist,  and 
study  men  ;  he  must  be  actuated  at  all  times  by  the  principle. 
Nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto.  And  there  is,  in  fact,  a  certain 
element  of  nobility  and  truth  in  the  tendency  of  the  age  towards 

*•  The  term  "  High  Church  "  is  employed  in  Germany  to  denote  the  Estab- 
lished Episcopal  Church  of  England.  A  High  Churchman  (Hochkirchenmann) 
will,  as  a  general  rule,  mean  any  member  of  the  English  Church,  without  any 
reference  to  his  peculiar  views.  The  great  body  of  the  German  public  believe 
that  every  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  reads  his  sermons. — Tr. 
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the  universal.  It  is  not  the  part  of  the  true  theologian  to 
ignore  everything  that  lies  beyond  the  province  of  theology 
itself  But  to  what  purpose  all  this  knowledge  ?  Is  the  preacher 
to  discuss  all  these  matters  from  the  pulpit  ?  Certainly  not. 
The  church-goers  themselves  want  to  hear  in  the  church  some- 
thing different  from  what  they  hear  at  home,  in  the  streets,  in 
company,  at  a  lecture,  or  a  reading-room.  Nor  do  we  counsel 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  merely  that  the  educated  portion 
of  the  audience  may  be  struck  and  interested  when  they  see 
him  humble  and  poor  in  spirit  whom  they  know  to  be  a  man 
of  talent  and  of  rich  acquirements ;  when  they  hear  one  who 
may  be  classed  with  the  most  enlightened  of  his  time  counting 
himself  among  the  ignorant,  and  esteeming  all  things  but  loss 
for  the  excellence  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  although  such  a 
sight  as  this  is  worth  much  in  an  age  when  many  esteem  the 
Christianity  of  the  Gospel  as  merely  the  favourite  hobby  of  the 
ignorant  and  stupid.  The  principal  reason,  however,  why  we 
wish  that  the  clergy  should  have  a  general  education  and 
worldly  cultivation,  is,  that  they  may  be  able  to  discover  and 
comprehend  the  deficiencies  of  that  education  and  cultivation  ; 
to  turn  their  own  weapons  against  them,  and,  above  all  things, 
to  prove  and  estimate  the  signs  of  the  times  with  compre- 
hensive glance,  large  hearts,  and  tender  consciences.  Nor  is 
this  necessary  for  the  sermon  alone,  but,  perhaps,  even  stiU 
more  for  the  other  portions  of  the  minister's  official  life.  For 
how  often,  even  in  the  country,  in  private  conversations,  house 
visitation,  baptisms,  &c.,  will  he  be  obliged  to  listen  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  those  theistical,  pantheistical,  and  atheistical  crumbs, 
which  people  have  gathered  in  daily  intercourse,  in  books,  and 
at  the  public  house,  and  Avhich  (the  most  dangerous  thing  of 
all)  they  have  not  been  able  to  digest.  Well  for  him  if,  in 
such  a  case,  he  is  able  to  annihilate,  at  their  birth,  those 
distorted  and  dangerous  views,  not  only  by  quotations  from 
the  Bible,  which  is  after  all  a  certain  petitio  principii,  but  by 
thorough  instruction,  explanation,  and  refutation. 

How  often  will  he  be  drawn  into  conversation  upon  all  sub- 
jects of  worldly  business  :  woe  to  him  if  he  then  shew  his  bar- 
renness !  It  is,  however,  in  the  sermon  that  men  can  most 
easily  discover  whether  the  intellectual  field  of  view  of  the  man 
who  occupies  the  pulpit  is  a  confined  or  comprehensive  one, 
and  this,  too,  independent  of  those  occasions  when  he  thinks  fit 
to  make  mention  in  the  sacred  edifice  of  remarkable  events,  or 
conspicuous  individuals  of  the  day,  and  to  bring  the  same  under 
the  light  of  the  divine  word.  It  brings  great  loss  and  damage 
to  the  office  if  the  office-bearers  make  themselves  ridiculous  by 
a  one-sided  condemnation  of  things  which  they  do  not  compre- 
hend.    When  we  inquire,  then,  what  is  the  special  condition 
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for  a  style  of  preaching  that  will  suit  the  age,  we  find  that, 
along  with  an  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  our  preachers 
must  have  also  an  understanding  of  the  time  in  which  we  live. 

III.  Another  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  present  is  its 
subjectivism.  With  this  is  closely  connected  the  bad  practice 
of  depending  too  much  on  the  person  of  the  preacher,  of  con- 
sidering the  word  of  God  as  the  preacher's  word,  as  his  own 
acquirement  and  possession,  of  making  him  responsible  for  the 
rebukes  and  punishment  which  the  Scripture  awards,  and 
ascribing  his  mention  of  such  subjects  to  his  own  bad  humour 
or  excited  fancy.  I  do  not  therefore  think,  with  reference  to 
the  necessities  of  the  age,  that  it  is  well  for  preachers  to  choose 
their  own  texts  as  a  general  rule.  The  prescribed  portions  of 
Scripture — the  Gospels,  Epistles — will  always  afford  them  suffi- 
cient scope  for  dilating  on  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  ;  and, 
by  using  those  portions  of  Scripture,  they  will  go  far  to  con- 
vince their  congregations  that  they  have  no  personal  object  to 
serve,  but  are  only  concerned  to  make  known  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus. 

IV.  In  consequence  of  the  intellectual  movement,  the  uni- 
versal progress  in  cultivation,  of  our  time,  it  follows  that  there 
is  a  very  general  tendency  to  diffusion  and  distraction — a  desire 
to  know  everything  and  do  everything.  It  would  only  aid  this 
tendency,  were  we  to  adopt  a  purely  analytical  method  of 
expounding  Scripture,  were  we  to  take  verse  by  verse,  analyse, 
explain,  and  endeavour  to  exhaust  their  meaning,  connecting 
with  each  verse  practical  exhortations  and  admonitions  of 
various  import.  This  would  be  very  suitable  in  Bible  classes. 
In  these  days,  the  hearers  must  have  their  attention  to  the 
sermon  collected,  fettered,  fixed ;  instead  of  distracting,  we 
must,  as  it  were,  contract  their  thoughts,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  carry  away  with  them  some  spiritual  possession,  some 
real  decided  gain.  Their  thoughts,  so  liable  to  wander,  must 
be  directed  to  some  one  point  and  kept  there,  and  this,  is  best 
accomplished  by  an  accurately-defined,  well-disposed,  analytic- 
synthetic  style  of  preaching.  This,  of  course,  gives  full  liberty 
to  the  preacher  to  adopt,  at  his  own  pleasure,  either  the  form 
of  the  more  artificial  "  homily,"  which  allows  the  disposition  to 
develop  itself  gradually  out  of  the  text,  and  does  not  give  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  until  the  end  of  the  discourse, 
or  the  form  in  which  the  disposition,  deduced  immediately  from 
the  text,  placed  at  the  beginning,  and  the  relation  of  each 
separate  division  to  the  text  proved  as  it  occurs  in  its  due 
course.  I  have  said  our  preaching  must  be  analytic-synthetic, 
because  nothing  is  more  required  by  our  contemporaries  than  a 
diligent  analysis  of  the  known,  and  yet  unknown,  word  of  God. 

Having  now,  on  the  one  side,  endeavoured  to  set  bounds  to 
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the  arbitrariness  of  the  preacher,  I  must,  on  the  other  side,  say 
a  few  words  in  support  of  his  hberty  of  action.  It  would  be 
very  unwise  to  hinder  or  arrest  the  free  movement  of  the 
preacher,  at  a  time  when  all  is  life  and  movement.  We  must 
not  hold  him  in  dialectic  bonds,  or  place  him  in  a  homiletic 
strait  waistcoat ;  we  should  thus  be  simply  binding  the  Word  of 
God — the  element  of  life  in  evangelical  preaching.  The  Lord 
has  in  these  days  visited  us  again  with  his  Spirit,  and  the 
manifestations  of  that  Spirit  in  various  yaiieiLOLTa -,  there  is 
therefore  need  to  repeat  the  warning  cry,  ^rvgy/^a  /atj  a(3svvvTs  I  and 
to  remember,  diai^sGeig  ^a^Kf/jjccruv  uai,  to  ds  avro  crvgy/^a.  Where  a 
servant  of  God,  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  comes  before 
his  congregation,  and  his  mouth  speaks  of  that  wherewith  his 
heart  is  full,  and  the  promise  is  fulfilled  in  him,  "  He  that  be- 
lieveth  in  me,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water," 
we  are  not  then  to  commence  and  criticise,  to  examine  too 
closely  whether  his  "Thema"  have  also  the  regular  form  of  the 
schools,  and  whether  the  division  and  carrying  out  of  it  corres- 
pond to  all  the  requirements  of  homiletics.  We  must  indeed 
lay  down  rules,  especially  for  young  preachers,  but  we  cannot 
insist  upon  an  absolute  observance  of  all  the  rules  alike  by  all, 
but  must  advocate,  in  this  point,  the  rights  of  free  individuality, 
in  opposition  to  the  strict  observance  of  the  classical  precepts  of 
the  schools. 

We  have  our  own  preferences  and  prejudices,  but  we  dare 
not  venture  to  lay  down  the  law  for  others.  There  is  a  very 
wide  field  in  which  the  personality  of  the  preacher  justly  claims 
full  and  free  room  for  displaying  his  peculiar  gifts,  and  for  in- 
dulging his  peculiar  predilections.  It  must  be  left  to  himself 
whether  he  wiU  choose  to  make  longer  or  shorter  divisions, 
divisions  in  rhyme  or  prose,  according  to  the  form,  or  according 
to  the  matter ;  whether  he  is  to  introduce  his  text  with  an 
*' exordium,"  or,  in  the  opinion  that  the  Lord  himself  should 
speak  first,  and  that  the  text  will  make  auditor es  attentos 
better  than  any  introduction,  gives  it  out  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  sermon  ;  whether  he  should  offer  up  prayer  before 
or  after  the  giving  out  the  text ;  whether  he  is  to  conclude  the 
sermon  with  a  longer  or  shorter  recapitulation  of  the  whole,  or 
with  prayer.  All  these,  and  many  other  minor  matters,  we 
leave  to  be  decided  by  the  judgment  of  the  individual  preacher. 
One  thing,  however,  we  insist  upon  as  indispensable — that  every- 
one who  enters  a  pulpit  to  address  a  congregation,  should  have 
weU  considered,  and  orderly  arranged,  the  subject-matter  of  his 
discourse ;  that  every  one  should  express  himself  clearly  and 
unambiguously,  and  deliver  fully  only  one  portion  of  his  great 
message  at  one  time  ;  "  divide  et  impera,"  and  "  qui  bene  dis- 
tinguit,  bene  docet,"  are  truths  appHcable  to  all  times. 
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Some  write  out  their  sermons  in  full,  and  commit  them  to 
memory  word  for  word  ;  others  draw  out  the  outline  merely, 
and  commit  to  paper  the  heads  of  their  discourse  ;  and  others 
again  make  no  such  preparation.  It  is  tolerably  indifferent 
which  of  these  courses  a  preacher  adopts,  but  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  and  demand  that  every  sermon  be  preceded  by  a 
meditatio  on  the  sacred  text,  carried  on  m_oratio  and  teniatio; 
that  whoever  enters  a  pulpit  to  preach,  be  master  of  the  por- 
tion of  God's  word  that  lies  before  him. 

It  is  here  the  place  to  consider  the  question,  whether  it  is 
not  more  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  age  to  cast  away 
altogether  the  artificial  form  of  the  sermon,  and  return  to  the 
simple  style  of  the  Apostles'  preaching  ?  But  this  would  be  as 
unwise  as  to  reject  all  scientific  theology,  because  we  should  be 
content  with  Holy  Scripture.  We  are  not  to  cease  building 
houses  because  we  are  sorry  for  the  beautiful  green  woods  that 
are  to  yield  the  material.  Since  church,  pulpit,  office,  are  in 
existence,  there  is  also  necessarily  a  science  of  preaching ;  and 
I  should  consider  it  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  give  up 
homiletics  in  a  levelling  age  that  is  so  opposed  to  the  ideal, 
and  so  entirely  devoted  to  material  interests.  At  the  present 
moment,  attention  is  being  directed  to  church  architecture. 
Christian  art  and  ornamentation  ;  why  should  not  the  Christian 
preacher,  when  he  wishes  to  edify,  construct  the  sermon  too  in 
a  pleasing,  graceful  style,  according  to  the  rules  of  art  ?  Why 
should  he  not  offer  the  best  and  most  beautiful  that  he  has,  to 
him  who  is  the  fairest  among  the  children  of  men  ?  We  must 
not  then  despise  the  advantage  which  even  the  ancient  rhetori- 
cians can  offer  us,  for  -rai/ra  u/awv  sffr/v ;  we  only  ask  for  an  art 
of  preaching,  born  again  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  learned  from 
the  divine  word. 

As  to  the  formal  structure  of  the  sermon,  our  opinion  is 
therefore  briefly  this  : — We  must,  on  the  one  hand,  reject  all 
homiletic  affectation  and  pedantry,  as  wholly  unsuited  to  the 
age  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  take  care  to  avoid  homi- 
letic carelessness  and  negligence.  When  we  declare  ourselves 
against  a  slavish  subjection  of  the  spirit  to  the  yoke  of  rules 
made  by  men,  in  which  the  freshness  of  originality,  the  power 
of  intellectual  creativeness,  is  completely  lost,  we  do  not  there- 
fore declare  ourselves  for  an  unbridled  licence  in  preaching 
which  sets  at  nought  the  divinely  given  rules  of  rational 
thought.  We  disapprove  of  all  mere  mechanical  measuring 
and  fitting  on  the  part  of  the  evangelical  preacher  ;  but  we  do 
not  therefore  despise  a  science  of  Christian  preaching,  analogous 
to  the  Gothic  ecclesiastical  architecture,  which  is  founded  on 
the  symbol  of  the  tree  with  its  boughs  and  branches. 

V.  The  character  of  our  age  is  also  shewn  very  remarkably 
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in  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  attachment  to  the  church. 
The  higher  we  stand,  or  suppose  ourselves  to  stand,  in  worldly- 
cultivation,  the  more  deficient  are  we  in  what  we  may  term 
church  cultivation.  "We  have  no  longer  congregations  before 
us  who  are  conscious  that  they  belong  to  the  church,  who  ad- 
here firmly  to  the  confessions  of  the  church,  who  have,  in 
short,  any  comprehension  of  the  idea  of  the  church  as  the  iiTia 
sancta  catholica  ecclesia.  On  the  contrary,  the  process  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  church  (with  reference  to  the  world  and  the 
people)  which  was  commenced  at  the  Reformation,  is  now  pro- 
gressing with  rapid  strides,  "  The  unchristianising  of  political 
and  popular  life  is  proceeding  more  rapidly,  and  with  more 
lamentable  results  ;  the  [spirit  of  antichrist  is^  more  conscious 
of  its  strength  ;  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  gospel  meets 
with  objection  or  indifference."  A  new  heathendom  is  being 
organised  in  the  very  midst  of  Christendom.  We  have,  there- 
fore, to  consider  what  the  aim  and  object  of  preaching  ought  to 
be  to  meet  the  requirement  of  this  evil  time. 

Preaching  may  be  considered  in  general  either  as  a  means 
for  awakening  spiritual  life  in  the  congregation,  or  as  the  re- 
presentation or  exhibition  of  the  spiritual  life  which  does 
already  exist  in  the  congregation.  We  cannot  give  the  pre- 
ference exclusively  to  either  one  or  other  of  these  conceptions 
of  the  object  of  the  sermon  ;  we  believe  that  both  the  positive 
and  the  negative  must  be  united  and  go  hand  in  hand  in  order 
to  produce  really  beneficial  results  ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  what 
has  been  said  above,  that  in  the  congregations  of  the  present 
day,  the  first  of  these,  according  to  which  the  sermon  ought  to 
refer  more  to  the  natural  man,  and  seek  to  call  into  being, 
desire,  anxiety,  longing  for  the  truth,  should  have  the  first 
place  in  the  preacher's  thoughts.  The  sermon  may  be  also 
considered  more  particularly,  either  as  a  discourse  about  reli- 
gious subjects  which  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  hearer  until  it 
overcome  all  opposition  in  him  (Rhetoric),  or  as  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  gospel  (Keryktic)  ;  or  as  instruction  in  the  Word  of 
God  (Didactic)  ;  or  as  the  casting  out  a  net  to  catch  the  souls 
of  the  hearers  (Halieutic)  ;  and  each  of  these  several  views  of 
the  sermon  will  have  its  own  importance  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  congregation  in  which  the  preacher  labours. 
Thus  in  dead  congregations,  where  materialism  or  so  called 
spiritualism  has  reigned  supreme,  we  may  accomplish  most  by 
the  KriPvyfia — the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel ;  in  congregations 
where  there  is  more  Christian  life,  and  more  interest  for  the 
truth,  by  dJbayryi,  the  instructive  style  of  preaching  ;  and  in  town 
congregations,  or  those  where  there  is  a  high  standard  of  edu- 
cation, by  the  rhetorical  discourse,  although  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  even  in  these  last,  the  plain,  simple,  earnest  testimony  to 
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the  truth  is  often  blessed  with  more  success  than  the  most 
artistically  composed  discourse.  All  sermons,  however,  with- 
out exception,  whether  they  teach,  or  awaken,  or  excite  emo- 
tion,— whether  they  work  more  on  the  reason  or  on  the  feelings, 
— whether  they  are  preached  in  the  town  or  in  the  country, 
must,  in  our  day,  have  in  them  somewhat  of  the  halieutiCy — 
must  be  a  casting  out  of  gospel  nets,  an  act  of  the  great  fishery 
which  began  with  the  Apostle  Peter  :  the  preaching  that  the 
time  requires  must,  in  a  great  measure,  resemble  the  missionary 
preaching. 

Here,  however,  we  must  add  a  word  of  warning  :  our  preach- 
ing must  not  bear  this  missionary  character  alone  ;  it  must  be 
also  such  as  will  tend  to  build  up  the  church  ;  just  for  the 
very  reason,  that  the  age  is  so  unfavourable  to  the  church, 
that  a  generally  prevalent  opinion  lays  the  principal  stress  upon 
the  idea  of  the  congregation,  and  that  many  sects,  as_  for  in- 
stance certain  religionists,  regard  only  the  individual  soul,  must 
we  be  careful  to  speak  to  our  hearers  as  to  members  of  the 
communion  of  saints.  It  will  often  produce  the'greatest  effect,  if 
we  assume  that  the  holy  faith  which  we  preach  is  the  faith  of  the 
whole  congregation.  From  this  point  of  view  we  can  appreciate 
Schleiermacher's  view  of  the  sermon  as  being  an  act  of  worship, 
a  liturgical  service,  a  confession  of  faith  by  means  of  which  the 
congregation,  when  assembled  together,  reviews  and  reproduces 
the  spiritual  life  already  existing  in  it.  It  is  true  that  this 
view  can,  in  truth,  be  shared  only  by  that  portion  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  which  is  possessed  of  some  spiritual  conscious- 
ness, only  by  those  who  know  something  of  the  universal 
priesthood,  to  whom  the  words  of  John  apply,  "  Ye  have  an 
unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and  know  all  things  :  and  the 
anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  him  abideth  in  you ;  and 
ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you."  Still  those  to  whom  we 
preach  have  been  all  baptized  and  confirmed,  and  it  would  be 
therefore  not  only  unjust,  but  also  untrue,  and  most  certainly 
injudicious,  to  take  the  little  body  of  the  converted  for  the 
whole  congregation — ^the  ecclesiola  for  the  ecclesia — and  to 
despise  the  others  ;  to  divide  in  the  sermon  all  the  hearers  into 
Christians  and  heathens,  causing  the  latter  to  feel  plainly  that 
their  case  was  considered  hopeless  ;  to  wash  our  hands  in  inno- 
cence of  the  shortcomings  of  our  congregation,  instead  of  letting 
it  be  seen  that  we  sympathise  with  our  people,  and  have  pity 
and  compassion  for  them  ;  and  in  true  humihty  take  to  our- 
selves the  blame  of  our  small  success  rather  than  lay  it  to  the 
charge  of  those  who  hear  us. 

VI.  Another  characteristic  of  our  age  is  its  revolutionary 
spirit.  There  is  a  want  of  submission  to  authority,  a  despising 
of  office-bearers,  insurrection  against  the  thrones  in  heaven  and 
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earth,  distaste  for  the  good  old  sacred  ordinances.     We  cannot 
therefore  demand  obedience  to  ourselves,  as  God's  messeno-ers, 
with  much  hope  of  being  obeyed  :  we  cannot  speak  to  the 
people  in  such  terms  as  these.  You  must  believe  us,  for  we  are 
-  learned  in  the  Scriptures  ;  you  must  hold  fast  to  the  creeds, 
for  the  creeds  speak  with   authority  ;  you  must  accept   the 
truth  of  this  or  that  doctrine,  because  it  can  be  proved  by 
Scripture;  it  is  written  in  the  Bible.    We  shall  fail  tojinfluence 
the  masses  in  the  present  age  by  appeals  to  creeds  and  councils, 
or  even  by  appeals  to  the  Bible  itself  as  a  mere  external  au- 
thority.    Three  things  are  necessary  to  make  our  preaching 
effectual :  First,  we  must  not  be  tired  of  holding  up  to  view 
the  person  of  the  Redeemer, — we  must  depict  again  and  again 
his  person  in  all  its  loveliness,  in  its  moral  greatness,  in  its 
divine   humanity.      Secondly,  we  must  endeavour,  with  fine 
psychological  tact,  to  lead  our  hearers   into   the  most  secret 
recess   of  their  own  hearts,  and  disclose  to  them  what   lies 
hidden  there,  or  we  mus-t  seek  to  employ  the  two-edged  sword 
of  the  word  that  discerns  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart,  so  that  it  may  pierce  both  joints  and  marrow  :  that  thus, 
in  some  one  way  or  other,  by  methods  gentle  or  severe,  we  may 
awaken  the  'pium  desideriuvi  for  a  Redeemer  and  Mediator  : 
then  will  our   preaching   of  the  blood  and  righteousness  of 
Christ  be  better  received  and  better  understood.     Thirdly,  we 
must  cause  our  hearers  to  feel  that  they  are  addressed  by  one 
who  has  experienced  the  godly  sorrow  that  worketh  repentance, 
by  one  who  has  repented  and  been  forgiven  for  Christ's  sake  ; 
we  must  bring  to  bear  on  them  the  influence  of  our  individual 
selves,  so  that  they  may  say,  He  believes,  and  therefore  does  he 
speak  ;  he  has  himself  experienced  all  this,  therefore  he  may 
speak  of  it.     A  congregation  very  soon  finds  out  whether  its 
minister  speaks  from  his  heart  or  not ;  and  the  least  suspicion 
that  he  only  spoke  because  he  held  office  in  the  Church,  would 
materially  affect  our  prospects  of  usefulness.     At  other  times 
of  the  Church's   history,  a  hypocrite  might   have  edified  his 
congregation,  if  truly  he  preached  sound  doctrine  ;  but  that  is 
now  the  case  no  longer  ;  we  have  not  only  to  persuade,  but  to 
bear  witness, — not  only  to  bear  witness,  but  also  to  convince  : 
but  to  be  able  to  convince,  we  must  be  ourselves  convinced,  we 
must  know  experimentally  that  the  witness  which  we  bear  is 
true.     Pectus  est  quod  disertos  facit.     In  one  word,  the  style 
of  preaching  best  adapted  to  the  time  is  one  which  seeks  to 
^ork, — not  through  external  authority,  but  through  and  from 
the  internal  conviction  of  the  soul. 

VII.  It  is  but  too  true  that  the  present  is  a  time  of  great 
moral  and  religious  declension.  Unbehef  has  eaten  like  a 
cancer  into  many  congregations,  and  sin  is  very  prevalent,  espe- 
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cially  sin  againt  the  seventh  fifth,  ninth,  and  fourth  command- 
ments. We  must,  however,  in  justice  admit  that  the  age  con- 
tains also  the  germs  of  much  that  is  good  and  useful,  germs 
that  may  ripen  and  produce  wholesome  fruit ;  such,  for  example, 
as  the  desire  for  stronger  and  better  food  than  profane  literature 
offers — ^the  longing  for  positive  truth  which  opposes  barriers  to 
the  threatening  dangers  of  a  revolutionary  age — the  drawing  of 
many  towards  the  gospel — the  sighing  of  thousands  for  the 
blessed  freedom  of  the  children  of  God — the  activity  displayed 
in  the  field  of  Christian  benevolence  and  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  home  mission — the  striving  for  unity,  brother- 
hood, association,  which  is  everywhere  manifest,  and  which  is 
a  refreshing  indication  of  a  healthy  spirit,  although  it  is  often 
abused  and  caricatured.  These,  and  many  other  hopeful 
tokens,  can  only  be  overlooked  or  ignored  by  one  whose  judg- 
ment is  prejudiced  and  one-sided.  For  this  reason,  we  cannot 
approve  of  the  custom  of  many  ministers,  to  represent  our  age 
as  one  altogether  abandoned  and  wholly  bad.  From  the  time 
when  the  gospel  was  first  preached,  its  preachers  have  believed 
that  they  were  living  in  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  times. 
The  hymn  of  Selnecker,  "  In  this  last  sad  time,"  and  that  of 
Alberus  with  the  refrain,  "  That  is  a  token  of  the  j  udgment 
day,"  date  from  the  century  of  the  Reformation,  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  as  >the  happy  childhood  of  our  Protestant 
Church.  We  cannot,  therefore,  consider  it  judicious  to  employ 
violent  pulpit  denunciations,  or  to  polemicise  too  zealously 
against  the  age  in  which  we  live.  There  is  a  zeal  which  is  not 
according  to  knowledge.  We  must  have  more  compassion,  we 
must  seek  out  with  love  the  spark  of  truth  that  is  always  con- 
cealed under  the  ashes — we  shall  be  able  to  effect  nothing 
whatever  with  carnal  weapons.  The  character  of  our  con- 
temporaries will  not  allow  of  compulsion.  And  of  what  advan- 
tage is  it  to  throw  down  from  their  pedestals  the  world's  idols, 
if  we  do  not  understand  how  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  the  men 
of  the  world  to  Christ,  the  world's  Saviour  ?  Of  those  castigatory 
sermons,  it  may  be  often  said.  Qui  nimium  probat,  nihil  probat. 
It  is  ten  times  more  profitable  to  preach  on  the  one  hand  the 
solemn  nature  of  the  divine  judgment,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  pressing  invitations  of  the  free  grace  of  God — to  preach 
forcibly  and  faithfully  the  law  and  the  gospel,  repentance  and 
faith — ^than  to  attack  the  age  in  which  we  live,  to  inveigh 
against  certain  classes  of  our  contemporaries,  and  publicly  re- 
buke them  from  the  pulpit. 

The  Apostle  Paul  and  his  companions  were  no  blas- 
phemers of  the  great  goddess  Diana.  They  built  a  new  edifice, 
and  the  old  one  fell  in  of  itself ;  and  our  age  likewise  requires 
a  style  of  preaching  which  shall  attack  the  evil  at  the  root,  and 
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shall  aim  at  an  improvement  of  outward  circumstances  through 
the  conversion  of  the  inner  man.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
some  special  occurrence  in  the  congregation  may  occasionally 
make  a  castigatory  sermon  necessary,  but  even  then  the  effect 
will  materially  depend  upon  the  person  who  takes  the  invidious 
task  upon  him. 

Our  age  has  the  appearance  of  challenging  and  pledging  us 
to  frequent  apology  for  Christianity  :  but  I  am  not  disposed  to 
consider  apology  of  much  greater  importance  than  pulpit 
polemics.  A  cause  that  must  be  continually  defended  raises 
suspicions  of  weakness  ;  and  we  are  not  they  with  whom  the 
obUgation  of  proof  now  rests.  It  was  othei-wise  when  Chris- 
tianity as  a  new  thing  was  introduced  into  the  Jewish  and 
heathen  world.  No  !  let  tliem  now  produce  their  proofs  who 
wish  to  unchristianise  the  present  Christian  world. 

VIII.  But  how  are  the  law  and  the  gospel  to  be  preached, 
since  our  contemporaries  are  no  longer  attached  not  only  to  the 
church  and  its  creeds,  but  also  not  even  to  the  word  of  God 
itself?  Multitudes  are  unacquainted  with  that  word.  The 
Bible  is  no  longer  diligently  read  by  the  great  majority.  The 
language  of  the  Bible  is  to  them  a  strange  and  unaccustomed 
sound,  and,  therefore,  he  does  not,  in  my  estimation,  preach  to 
suit  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  who  confines  himself  to  an 
utterance  of  scriptural  language  without  explanation  or  assist- 
ance to  its  understanding  ;  or  he  who,  instead  of  milk,  feeds 
his  hearers  with  strong  meat  which  they  are  not  able  to  digest ; 
or  he  who  makes  doctrines  the  very  centre  of  his  sermon,  which 
should  lie  more  on  the  circumference  ;  or  he  who  purposely 
discusses  dogmatic  niceties  which  cannot  be  appreciated  by  his 
hearers.  We  have  before  us  children  in  understanding,  who 
are  to  be  educated  ;  the  best  style  of  preaching  is  therefore  the 
pedagogic,  the  didactic ;  and  by  this  we  do  not  mean  that  the 
preacher  is  to  dogmatise,  for  the  bare  dogma,  abstractly  laid 
down  in  the  sermon,  can  at  best  generate  only  a  certain  degree 
of  knowledge,  but  no  new  life  ;  may  produce  a  theoretical  but 
not  a  practical  Christianity  ;  can  perhaps  employ  the  under- 
standing, but  does  not  affect,  and  quiet,  and  improve  the  heart. 
Nor  do  we  mean  that  the  preacher  is  to  "moralise,  for  we  know 
what  a  Httle  way  abstract  morahsing  can  reach ;  we  know  it 
from  our  experience  in  the  education  of  children,  and  from  the 
experience  of  our  own  lives.  But  ethics  and  dogmatics  must 
mutually  interpenetrate  each  other  in  the  sermon,  and  be 
brought  before  the  hearer's  view  in  examples  taken  from  sacred 
or  even  profane  history,  above  all,  by  examples  from  and  allu- 
sions to  his  own  history,  his  inner  and  his  outer  life,  his  family, 
his  calling  and  profession,  his  relations  as  friend,  as  citizen,  and 
as  a  member  of  society.     "  Grey,  worthy  friend,  is  every  theory, 
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but  green  the  golden  tree  of  life."  The  theologian  who  Hves 
in  his  study  alone,  is  not  sufficient  for  these  things.  Our  age 
is  one  that  is  thoroughly  practical,  one  that  popularises  the  re- 
sults of  all  the  sciences,  and  we  dare  not  stalk  by  unheeding  on 
the  theological  buskin.  The  sermon  best  fitted  to  instruct, 
will  be  one  that  is  thoroughly  concrete.  And  in  this  sense 
every  discourse  ought  to  be  an  "  occasional  sermon,"  a  sermon 
for  the  times.  It  is  this  style  of  preaching  that  gives  such 
power  of  attraction  to  men  like  Caird  and  Spurgeon.  But  why 
adduce  human  examples.  This  concrete  character  in  preaching 
was  the  great  art  of  that  great  master  who  caused  his  hearers 
to  exclaim,  He  speaketh  with  authority,  and  not  as  the 
scribes  ? 

IX.  In  conclusion,  a  few  words  about  diction.  It  is  a  well- 
known  experience  of  our  times,  that  men  will  listen  with  atten- 
tion to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  so  long  as  they  appear  in 
beautiful  homiletic  clothing  ;  but  that  opposition  arises  as  soon 
as  repentance  and  faith  are  preached  earnestly  and  with  plain- 
ness. And  the  worst  thing  about  this  opposition  is,  that  it 
appears  for  the  most  part  in  the  work  of  the  spirit,  and  not 
openly  and  confessedly  as  the  carnal  thing  that  it  really  is. 
Satan  transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of  light.  Now,  we  shall 
be  only  furthering  this  evil  state  of  things,  if  we  do  not  allow 
the  matter  to  furnish  its  own  form — the  soul  of  the  Word  of 
God  to  fashion  for  itself  a  body,  if  we  do  not  allow  the  power 
of  the  divine  truth  to  break  through  our  language,  if  we  do  not 
take  our  words  from  the  divine  word,  and  learn  to  speak  from 
the  divine  speech.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  declare  our- 
selves against  the  'usiDtug  dvQooi-Tivng  ffo^iag  Xoyovg,  against  a  beauti- 
ful form  without  any  sacred  substance,  against  empty  verbal 
artifices,  because,  from  the  commencement,  we  have  protested 
against  this  conception  of  the  expression  "  suited  to  the  times," 
and  have  had  in  view  only  a  style  of  preaching  in  accordance 
with  the  Scriptures.  A  personality,  pervaded  by  the  love  and 
power  of  Christ,  will  soon  find  its  own  appropriate  language. 
One  style  suits  one,  another  style  suits  another  ;  here  we  can 
give  but  little  advice.  Harms,  or  Krummacher,  or  Ahlfeld 
may  preach  as  I  dare  not  preach.  There  is  but  one  gospel, 
but  it  is  capable  of  the  most  manifold  expression,  of  being 
treated  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  ;  and  we  know  but  one  great 
rule  which  must  be  attended  to,  namely,  that  God  wishes, 
through  us,  to  speak  koT^s'rrug.  And  this  may  weU  be  united 
with  genuine  popularity.  It  is  Dei  populus  that  we  have  be- 
fore us.  Above  all  things,  let  us  depend  on  the  promise  that 
it  shaU  be  given  us  not  only  what,  but  also  how,  we  are  to 
speak  ;  but  let  us  at  the  same  time  not  forget  that  in  this  Tug 
KaXrieofMiv,  notonly  the  internal  and  external  organs — not  only 
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understanding  and  memory,  mouth  and  heart,  but  the  whole 
man  is  concerned.  For  the  principal  requirement,  not  alone 
for  our  age,  but  for  all  time  whensoever  and  wheresoever  the 
gospel  is  preached,  is  this,  that  the  preacher  himself,  in  his 
own  person,  shall  preach.  His  walk  may  edify  without  his 
word,  but  his  word  will  not  edify  without  his  walk.  The 
preacher  who  hopes  to  effect  anything  in  an  age  when  all 
ministers  are  so  closely  watched,  and  so  harshly  judged,  must 
lead  a  blameless  life,  as  well  as  propound  orthodox  doctrines. 
He  must  be  a  converted  as  well  as  a  learned  man  ;  he  must 
not  only  be  vocatv-s,  he  must  be  renatus  also.  Without  this 
the  best  style  of  preaching  will  avail  nothing.  It  must  be  said 
of  us  as  was  said  of  Basil  the  Great,  "  His  preaching  was  Uke 
thunder,  because  his  life  was  like  the  attendant  lightning" — 
or  as  was  said  of  the  Reformers,  "  The  truth  was  not  only 
uttered  by  them,  it  also  beamed  through  them." 


Art.  in. — 1.  TJie  Nature  of  the  Atonement,  and  its  Relation 
to  the  BeTnission  of  Sins  and  Eternal  Life.  By  John 
M'Leod  Campbell.     Cambridge  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1856, 

2.  The  Divine  Life  in  Man.  By  James  Baldwin  Brown, 
B.A.,  Minister  of  Clayland's  Chapel,  Clapham  Road,  London. 
London  :  Ward  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

3.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  in  Relation  to  the 
Atonement.  By  James  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A.,  author  of 
"  The  Divine  Life  in  Man."     London  :  Ward  &  Co. 

The  first-named  volume  is  not  the  production  of  one  whose  utter- 
ances will  be  generally  regarded  as  "  authoritative,"  yet  he  is 
not  unknown  in  the  annals  of  theological  warfare  ;  and  this — ^the 
latest  effort  of  his  pen — as  issuing  from  a  Cambridge  press, 
and  as  written  in  a  devout  spirit,  and  with  an  air  of  thought- 
fulness,  has  been  hailed  by  other  authors  of  cctogenial  senti- 
ments as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  cause  they  have  espoused. 
What  the  author  has  been  or  done,  what  he  has  written  or 
spoken,  comes  not  under  the  reviewer's  judgment,  and  there- 
fore the  less  he  knows  of  his  author  the  better.  We  have  tried 
to  divest  our  minds  of  any  influence  arising  from  our  author's 
early  history  in  setting  ourselves  to  the  examination  of  his 
book. 

As  we  wish  to  give  our  readers  as  clear  an  idea  as  we  can  of 
Mr  Campbell's  views  before  we  offer  any  critical  remarks  upon 
them,  we  adduce  here  a  short  paragraph  which  speaks  for 
itself : — 

"  The  light  which  reveals  to  us  the  evil  of  our  condition  as  sin- 
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ners,  and  the  good  of  which  God  saw  the  capacity  still  to  remain 
with  us,  reveals  to  us  at  the  same  time,  the  greatness  of  the  gulf 
which  separated  these  two  conditions  of  humanity ;  and  the  way 
in  which  the  desire  which  arose  in  God,  as  the  Father  of  Spirits,  to 
bridge  over  the  gulf,  has  been  accomplished.  That  way  is  the  atone- 
ment." 

We  have  italicised  the  phrase,  "bridge  over  the  gulf,"*  be- 
cause it  occurs  repeatedly  as  a  favourite  formula  to  express 
our  author's  idea  of  what  the  atonement  accomplished.  The 
expression  in  the  passage  now  cited,  "  the  good  of  which  God 
saw  the  capacity  still  to  remain  with  us,"  taken  in  connection  with 
similar  language  scattered  throughout  the  volume,  awakens  more 
than  a  suspicion  that  Mr  Campbell  is  disposed  to  make  man  the 
centre  around  which  his  system  revolves.  The  claims  of  God's 
righteous  government  and  immutable  law,  with  its  sanctions 
and  penalties,  are  made — if  not  of  no  account,  yet  as  but  of 
subsidiary  importance  to  the  grand  central  object — the  restor- 
ing of  the  prodigal  to  his  Father's  heart  and  home.  In  a 
word,  man's  nature  and  capacity  of  good  are  made  the  prin- 
ciple and  rule  of  God's  dealings  with  him,  as  if  his  interests 
ought  to  outweigh  whatever  might  be  put  in  the  other  scale. 
Why  should  not  God  keep  his  justice  in  abeyance  when  it 
stands  in  the  way  of  bestowing  "  the  life  of  sonship  "  upon 
"humanity?" 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  divine  administration  is  regulated 
by  "  the  desire  which  arose  in  the  heart  of  God  "  to  make  his 
creatures  happy,  then  the  expedient  devised  "  to  bridge  over 
the  gulf,"  the  difficulty  arising  from  these  creatures  being 
sinners,  must  be  a  bridge  resting,  not  upon  a  foundation  of 
eternal  rectitude,  and  love  of  holiness,  justice,  and  truth,  but 
upon  a  foundation  of  mere  benevolent  pity,  and  desire  to  be- 
stow on  these  sinful  creatures  all  the  happiness  of  which  God 
saw  in  them  the  capacity.  But  if  both  Scripture  and  reason 
unite  in  giving  us  higher  and  more  adequate  views  of  the  ever 
blessed  God,  the  Universal  Sovereign,  it  will  be  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  his  claims  are  to  bend  to  the  supposed  interests  of 
his  creatures,  and  that  the  penalties  incurred  by  transgressors 
of  his  holy  and  perfect  law  are  to  be  set  aside  without  satis- 
faction. Whatever  scheme  of  mercy  he  may  be  pleased  to  re- 
veal, ought  to  be  welcomed  with  adoring  gratitude  and  un- 
questioning submission ;  but  as  that  scheme  must  emanate  from 

*  This  expressive  phrase  reminds  us  of  a  similar  one  which  occurs  in  Mr 
Maurice's  preface  to  his  work  on  the  "  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice."  Referring  to 
Mr  Irving,  to  whom  he  acknowledges  his  great  obligations,  he  says,  "  Mr 
Irving  did  not,  however,  shew  where  I  might  find  this  humanity,  or  how  I 
might  connect  it  with  God.  He  did  not  make  me  feel,  by  his  own  commonly 
desperate  and  abortive  attempts  to  bridge  over  the  chasm,  that  there  was  some- 
thing wanting  in  the  teachers  of  his  country."    .P.  xviii. 
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himself,  it  is  not  for  the  criminals  for  whom  it  was  intended 
either  to  quarrel  with  the  terms  of  it,  or  to  substitute  for  it 
a  theory  of  their  own,  which  they  presume  to  think  and  say  is 
more  in  accordance  with  his  character,  "  as  the  Father  of  our 
spirits,"  than  the  one  he  has  promulgated,  and  in  which  he 
appears  as  the  Lawgiver,  and  Judge,  and  Sovereign,  as  well  as 
the  Father. 

In  another  paragraph,  after  shewing  that  conscience  con- 
firms the  charge  of  sinfulness,  and  the  consequent  need  of  for- 
giveness, Mr  Campbell  says,  "  If  God  provides  the  atonement, 
then  forgiveness  must  precede  atonement,  and  the  atonement 
must  be  the  form  of  the  manifestation  of  the  forgiving  love  of 
God,  not  its  cause,"  (p.  17).  Here  we  are  tempted  to  ask — Is 
this  the  doctrine  of  universal  pardon  brought  up  again  in  a 
new  form  ?  For  since  the  atonement  has  been  made,  and  for- 
giveness has  preceded  it,  then  pardon  must  be  co-extensive 
with  the  atonement ! 

We  now  approach  the  point  where  Mr  Campbell's  views 
begin  to  diverge  more  sensibly  from  the  ordinary  line  of  ortho- 
dox theology.  Mr  Campbell  (p.  27)  does  not  deny  the  bearing 
of  the  atonement  on  the  dehverance  of  the  sinner  "  under  the 
law"  from  its  curse,  but  he  is  desirous  to  make  out  this  to  be 
an  inferior  or  secondary  object,  the  "being  brought  back  to 
God "  occupying  the  first  place,  as  "  the  great  result  contem- 
plated." Hence  his  quarrel  with  our  systems  of  theology  which, 
he  says,  reverse  this  order : — 

"  Yet  in  our  systems  of  theology  the  former  and  not  the  latter 
has  been  chiefly  the  foundation  of  the  argument  employed.  Not 
that  the  latter  has  not  also  been  taken  into  account  and  provision 
made  for  it,  but  it  has  not  been  regarded  as  shedding  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  atonement.  This  is  certain.  For  however  our  "  re- 
ceiving the  adoption  of  sons,"  and  our  being  "  brought  to  God/' 
enter  into  the  scheme  of  salvation^  as  represented  in  those  systems,  it 
is  in  the  fact  that  we  were  "under  the  law"  and  ''unjust,"  that 
is  to  say,  that  we  were  sinners  under  the  condemnation  of  a  broken 
law,  that  the  necessity  for  the  atonement  has  been  recognised."    (P.  28.) 

Allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  systems  of  theology, 
here  censured  as  wrong,  are  framed  as  Mr  Campbell  says  they 
are,  we  desiderate  proof  that  they  are  erroneous,  as  basing  the 
necessity  of  the  atonement  on  the  fact  that  sinners  are  under  the 
law,  and  therefore  under  condemnation,  and  need  deliverance 
from  that  sentence,  as  well  as  restoration  to  the  character  of 
loving .  and  obedient  children  of  Grod.  He  alters  the  whole 
complexion  of  the  Christian  system,  and  paves  the  way  for 
the  doctrine  of  his  book,  that  no  legal  atonement  was  re- 
quired, but  only  what  he  calls  "  a  moral  and  spiritual  atone- 
ment," which  does  not  recognise  Christ  as  "  bearing  our  sins 
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in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,"  but  reduces  it  to  the  rank  of 
the  conchiding  scene  of  "  the  life  of  Sonship,"  whose  mighty 
influence  is  to  beget  in  us  the  same  spirit  of  sonship !  Our 
readers  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  air  we  breathe  may  be 
turned  into  an  atmosphere  of  death,  not  by  taking  away  any 
one  of  the  component  parts  of  it,  but  by  allowing  one  of  them 
to  be  in  excess.  Mr  Campbell  speaks  of  the  removal  of  the 
legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  sinners  salvation  as  a  com- 
paratively small  matter. 

It  is  not  easy  to  gather  from  this  work  any  definite  concep- 
tion of  the  author's  views  of  the  perfect  obedience  Christ  ren- 
dered to  the  divine  law  in  its  relation  to  the  salvation  of  men. 
At  any  rate  we  can  find  no  intelligible  statement  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  imputation  of  righteousness.  As  he  denies  that 
there  was  a  penal  element  in  Christ's  sufferings,  he  must  also 
deny  any  legal  element  in  his  obedience.  The  "  life  "  of  Christ, 
according  to  Mr  Campbell,  was  merely  the  exhibition  of  "  a 
perfect  life  of  sonship  in  humanity,"  to  shew  the  'practicability 
of  it,  confessing  the  sin  of  violating  the  law,  and  so  occupying 
a  ground  on  which  he  could  both  deal  with  God  on  behalf  of 
men,  and  with  men  on  behalf  of  God.  Sometimes  the  author 
seems  almost  unconsciously  to  approach  the  very  borders  of 
the  doctrine  of  imputation,  but  he  soon  escapes  in  a  mist 
of  words,  and  then  reappears  on  the  other  side  as  strongly 
opposed  as  ever  to  the  ideas  of  satisfaction,  to  law  and  justice 
by  the  one  Redeemer.  * 

Mr  Campbell  does  not  deny  the  fact  of  sinners  being  under 
condemnation,  and  that  this  necessitated  an  atonement ;  but 
he  guards  against  seeming  to  give  to  the  reasonings  by  which 
these  conclusions  have  been  reached  his  unqualified  assent. 
His  mode  of  putting  the  case  is  that  not  merely  the  mercy 
and  love  of  God,  as  attributes  of  the  divine  character,  were  on 
the  side  of  the  sinner,  but  that  the  "justice,  the  righteousness, 
the  holiness  of  God  have  an  aspect  according  to  which  they,  as 
well  as  his  mercy,  appear  as  intercessors  for  men,  and  crave 
his  salvation,"  (p.  29).  "How  could  it  be  otherwise,  seeing 
that  the  law  is  love  ?"  (p.  31).  This  concluding  question  shews 
how  easily  Mr  Campbell  can  impose  upon  himself  by  the  use 
of  rhetoric  and  poetical  phrase.  Instead  of  a  lengthened  re- 
ply, we  meet  his  question  with  a  negative  answer.  The  law  is 
not  love.  The  law  is  the  law,  and  has  to  do  with  obedience 
and  disobedience.  It  has  to  do  with  penalties,  and  as  law, 
must  take  its  course,  whatever  love  or  pity  may  desire.     But 

*  We  should  like  to  see  what  our  author  would  make  of  the  4th  chapter  of 
Komans,  in  the  shape  of  a  critical  and  doctrinal  exposition.  The  word  vari- 
ously rendered  "  impute,"  "  reckon,"  "  count,"  occurring  eleom  times  in  that 
chapter,  he  would  find  difficult  to  explain  away. 
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we  shall  see  as  we  proceed  how  the  author's  "  thought "  is  to 
modify  the  nature  of  the  atonement. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  volume  discuss 
the  teaching  of  Luther,  of  Calvinism  as  taught  by  Dr  Owen 
and  President  Edwards,  and  as  more  recently  modified.  In 
the  fifth  chapter,  the  author  gives  his  reason  for  not  resting 
in  the  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  atonement  on  which 
these  systems  proceed.  For  brevity's  sake,  we  dismiss  these 
chapters  entirely,  for  it  would  take  a  book  as  large  as  the  one 
under  review  to  go  over  the  whole  of  the  ground  thus  mapped 
out.     He  begins  the  exposition  of  his  own  views  thus  : — 

"The  atonement  considered  in  its  retrospective  aspect  is,  Ist, 
Christ's  dealing  with  men  on  the  part  of  God.  It  was  in  our  Lord 
the  natural  outcoming  of  the  life  of  love — of  love  to  the  Father  and 
love  to  us — to  shew  us  the  Father,  to  vindicate  the  Father's  name, 
to  witness  for  the  excellence  of  that  love  of  Grod  against  which  we 
were  rebelling,  to  witness  for  the  trustworthiness  of  that  Father's 
heart  in  which  we  were  refusing  to  feel  confidence,  to  witness  for 
the  unchanging  character  of  that  love  in  which  there  was  hope  for 
us,  though  we  had  destroyed  ourselves/'  (p.  129.) 

These  sentiments  are  at  least  intelligible,  and  we  have  only 
to  remark  upon  them,  first,  tha,t  Mr  Campbell  is  determined  to 
eliminate  from  the  sufferings  of  Christ  the  idea  of  their  being 
penal.  Let  them  be  accounted  for  as  endured  in  "  his  witness 
bearing,"  or  in  any  way  conceivable,  and  Mr  Campbell  will  be 
satisfied  if  you  admit  that  there  was  nothing  of  substitution  in 
the  room  of  the  guilty,  nothing  of  suffering  and  dying  for  sin- 
ners that  they  might  be  delivered  from  going  down  to  the  pit. 
Second,  we  are  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  Mr  Campbell's 
assertion  as  to  the  impossibility  of  believing  that  there  was  a 
penal  element  in  the  Saviour's  sufferings,  in  the  face  of  the 
palpable  fact  that  the  church  of  God  in  all  ages,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  gospel,  has  most  firmly  believed  this,  that  the 
most  enlightened  and  thoughtful  Christians  of  the  present  day 
— all  but  the  few  who  think  as  Mr  Campbell  does — hold  the 
doctrine  he  repudiates  as  a  most  vital  truth,  lying  at  the  very 
foundation  of  their  hope  towards  God,  operating  as  the  very 
mainspring  of  their  loving  obedience  and  obedient  love  to  their 
Saviour. 

We  turn  for  a  fiaoment  to  a  point  oh  which  our  author  has 
written  at  great  length — "  the  fatherhood  of  God."  On  this 
subject  his  pages  abound  with  half-truths,  which  we  admit  so 
far  as  they  go.  Mr  Campbell  gives  us  truth,  but  not  the 
whole  truth.  This  places  at  a  disadvantage  an  opponent  who 
seems  to  oppose  what  in  fact  he  does  not  oppose.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  keep  out  of  view  that  blessed  relationship  in  which 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  reveals  himself 
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as  "our  Father."  But  let  us  look  at  the  full-orbed  truth, 
and  not  at  a  fragment  of  it.  We  need  not  go  further  than 
the  Lord's  prayer  for  an  illustration  of ^what  we  mean.  Let 
the  comprehensive  and  inexhaustible  words  of  that  prayer  be 
pondered,  and  that  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  other  essen- 
tial aspects  of  the  divine  character  blended  in  these  words  with 
the  humble  recognition  of  his  fatherhood  : — "  Our  Father, 
Avhich  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  KINGDOM* 
come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  even  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes, as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.  And  lead 
us  not  into  temptation  ;  but  deliver  us  from  evil  [the  evil 
one]  :  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the 
GLORY,  for  ever.  Amen."  Here  is  the  worship  of  the  de- 
pendent creature  offered  to  the  great  Creator,  and  the  adora- 
tion of  the  loyal  subject  of  the  heavenly  King  ;  and  the  con- 
fession of  the  sinner  craving  forgiveness,  and  the  prayer  for 
protection  from  the  power  of  temptation,  and  the  evil  one, 
with  the  ascription  of  kingly  honour,  power,  and  glory  for  ever 
to  the  Hearer  of  prayer. 

There  are  passages  in  the  volume,  and  especially  in  that 
portion  of  it  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  Calvinistic 
system,  which  admit  that  God  deals  judicially  with  men,  and 
that  the  conscience,  where  fully  awakened,  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  a  faith  in  God  as  our  Father,  which  ignores  other  aspects 
of  his  character  and  government.  We  have  no  wish  to  mis- 
represent the  author,  and  we  do  not  attempt  to  harmonise  his 
views  or  reconcile  his  conceptions  with  his  theory. 

Here  we  must  give  a  brief  citation  from  the  author's  remarks 
on  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  as  it  shews  how  he  is  disposed  to 
think  and  speak  of  it.     He  says, 

"  The  adoption  of  us  as  sons,  as  superadded  to  justification  by 
faith,  no  element  of  sonship  being  present  in  the  faith  that  justifies 
us,  no  exercise  of  fatherliness  contemplated  as  an  element  of  the 
divine  acceptance  of  us,  the  adoption  itself  a  boon  bestowed  upon 
us,  in  connection  with  the  imputation  of  Christ's  merits  to  us, — 
this  is  a  manner  of  sonship  as  to  which  it  is  obvious  that  the  con- 
fidence with  which  we  may  so  think  of  ourselves  as  sons  of  God,  and 
draw  near  to  him,  expecting  to  be  acknowledged  as  such,  is  no  direct 
trast  in  a  Father  s  heart  at  all,  no  trust  in  any  feeling  in  God  of  which 
loe  are  personally  the  objects  as  his  offspring  ;  but  is  in  reality  a  trust 
in  the  judicial  grounds  on  which  the  title  and  place  of  sons  is  granted  to 
us,"  (p.  345). 

The  author  evidently  felt  some  compunction  or  misgiving 
when  about  to  pen  the  sentences  we  have  now  quoted  ;  for  he 
introduces  them  with  a  caveat  dictated  by  his  conscious 
liability  to  misrepresent  "  the  faith  of  others  ;"  for  he  says  : — 
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"  I  cannot  recognise  the  truth  of  sonship  in  what,  in  connection 
with  the  other  conception  of  the  atonement,  is  held  as  '  adoption,' 
of  which  I  desire  to  speak  plainly,  yet  warily,  knowing  how  much 
more  difiScult  it  is  to  ^o  justice  in  the  choice  of  one's  words  to  the 
faith  of  others,  than  to  our  own  faith  ;  and  having,  also,  the  awe  on 
my  spirit  of  the  true  savour  of  the  life  of  sonship,  which  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  meet  in  connection  with  the  form  of  thought  on  this 
subject,  which  yet  I  feel  constrained  to  reject,"  (p.  345). 

Pity  that  the  author  had  not,  under  the  impulse  of  the  "  awe 
on  his  spirit,"  of  which  he  speaks,  abstained  from  making  a 
statement  "  of  the  faith  of  others,"  which  is  neither  charitable 
nor  correct. 

It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter,  and  not,  perhaps,  a 
useless  task,  to  cast  a  glance  at  some  other  modern  writers,  to 
whose  sentiments  Mr  Campbell's  bears  a  remarkable  affinity. 
But  we  have  refrained  from  this^partly  because  we  did  not  wish 
to  involve  those  authors  in  the  same  condemnation  w^ith  him  ; 
and  partly  because  we  candidly  acknowledge  Hiat  our  author  is 
far  sounder  on  some  points  of  the  Christian  system  than  some 
of  the  men  we  have  in  our  eye.  There  is  a  "  family  relation" 
of  errors,  but  all  the  members  of  the  family  are  not  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  truth  ;  and  therefore  each  man  must  be  held 
responsible  only  for  his  own.  In  Mr  Campbell's  volume  there 
are  gleams  of  truth  and  beauty  ;  but  these  bright  pages  belong 
not  so  much  to  the  author's  system,  as  to  the  general  and  ac- 
knowledged verity  of  the  gospel.*  They  must  not;  therefore, 
be  suffered  to  blind  us  to  the  defects  or  mistakes  that  appear 
elsewhere. 

We  next  come  to  an  elaborate  attempt  to  meet  the  objection 
to  the  author's  view  arising  from  its  being  opposed  to  "  the 
habit  of  thought"  which  prevails  on  the  subject  of  the  atone- 
ment ;  but,  to  our  mind,  the  attempt  is  a  failure.  The  com- 
monly received  view^  is  plain,  intelligible,  natural  ;  Mr  Camp- 
bell's is  obscure,  attenuated,  impalpable.     His  own  language, 

*  Without  departing  from  the  rule  above  stated,  wo  may  mention  names 
and  state  facts  announced  by  the  parties  themselves.  Thus  we  find  Mr 
Maurice  owning  himself  to  be  one  of  those  who  regard  Mr  Campbell  as  a 
teacher  of  truth.  We  would  not  hold  him  answerable  for  all  the  theological 
vagaries  of  Mr  Maurice  ;  but  it  is  instructive  to  trace  the  course  of  such  a  man, 
and  this  he  enables  us  to  do,  in  regard  to  one  point  in  the  following  passage: 
— "  I  do  confess  my  obedience  to  that  other  Scotchman  [Mr  Erskine]  of  whom 
Dr  Candlish  has  spoken,  and  to  his  friend  Mr  Campbell,  for  making  me  see  as 
I  had  never  seen  before,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  answer  given  once  in 
the  end  of  the  world  to  that  demand  ;  that  in  it  God  did  fully  manifest  his  , 
own  character  ;  that  when  a  man  accepts  that  death  as  the  revelation  of  God, 
he  owns  him  to  be  altogether  righteous,  as  altogether  hating  sin  ;  sees  that  his 
will  is  that  all  should  be  saved  from  sin  ;  sees  that  when  righteousness  and 
evil  were  brought  into  the  most  tremendous  of  all  conflicts,  righteousness  pre- 
vailed, and  evH  was  discomfited."   (Preface  to  "  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,"  P.  20.) 
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though  his  mind  must  be  steeped  in  these  ideas,  fails  to  convey- 
any  clear  meaning.  Referring  to  the  view  which  regards  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  as  penal,  "  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  Son 
of  God  enduring  a  penal  infliction  in  the  very  act  of  honouring 
the  Father."  To  which  we  would  say.  Why  not  ?  Do  not  the 
Scriptures,  plainly  interpreted,  affirm  as  much  ?  But  the  author 
goes  on  to  make  admissions  as  to  the  way  in  which  Clirist  "  met 
the  divine  mind  in  its  aspect  towards  sinners,  and  as  dealing 
with  the  righteous  wrath  of  God  against  sin,  interposing  him- 
self between  sinners  and  the  consequences  of  that  righteous 
wrath."  And  here  we  expected  something  like  an  actual 
admission  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  in  its  real  and  un- 
sophisticated meaning  ;  but  the  whole  vanishes  into  thin  air. 
After  reading  such  words  as  these, — "The  wrath  of  God 
against  sin  is  a  reality,  however  men  may  have  erred  in  their 
thoughts  as  to  how  that  wrath  was  to  be  appeased." — "  Nor  is 
the  idea,  that  satisfaction  was  due  to  divine  justice,  a  delusion," 
&c.,  &c., — we  counted  upon  a  frank  admission  that  "  Christ 
bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  ;"  but  no  :  we  have 
another  turn  to  the  subject  given  thus, — 

"  That  oneness  of  mind  with  the  Father,  which  towards  man  took 
the  form  of  condemnation  of  sin,  would,  in  the  Son's  dealing  with 
the  Father,  in  relation  to  our  sins,  take  the  form  of  a  perfect  con- 
fession of  our  sins."*  This  confession,  as  to  its  own  nature,  must 
have  been  a  perfect  amen  in  humanity  to  the  judgment  of  God  on  the 
Son  of  man:'    (P.  134.) 

Then,  what  is  the  atonement  ?  According  to  Mr  Campbell, 
it  is  the  Son  of  God  coming — not  to  pay  the  penalty  of  our 
transgressions — not  to  pay  the  debt  we  could  not  pay — not  to 
satisfy  offended  justice,  and  so  open  the  way  to  peace,  pardon, 
and  eternal  life  ; — but  to  identify  himself  so  with  "  humanity," 
and  to  enter  into  the  realization  of  man's  sin  and  misery,  that 
he  confessed  the  sins  we  had  committed,  and  repented  of  them 
as  we  ought  to  have  repented,  and  thus  suffering  as  a  Son,  he 
imparts  the  spirit  of  sonship,  and  gives  eternal  life  to  humanity  ! 

*  This  phraseology  occurs  about  forty  times  in  Mr  Campbell's  book ;  and 
the  reiteration  of  it — with  some  slight  variety  of  expression — is  very  much 
fitted  to  impose  upon  an  unsuspicious  reader.  It  comes  at  last  to  be  felt  as  if 
the  confession  of  our  sins  by  Christ  must  be  a  Scriptural  and  legitimate  phrase, 
expressing  a  great  truth — but  a  truth  theologians  have  strangely  overlooked, 
till  this  author  directed  their  attention  to  it !  One  is  apt  to  think  that  the 
author  must,  somewhere  or  other  in  his  book,  give  a  definition  and  justifica- 
tion of  the  formula,  or  if  no  such  explanation  has  been  given,  the  next  charit- 
able thought  is,  that  the  author  considered  it  to  be  self-evidently  right,  and 
requiring  no  formal  proof  that  it  expresses  a  grand  Scriptural  idea !  Hence- 
forth, then,  we  must  always  interpret  such  texts  as  Christ  bearing  our  sins, 
giving  himself  for  us,  &c.,  &c.,  as  simply  meaning  that  Christ  made  "  an  ex- 
piatory confession  of  our  sins."  His  purpose  in  using  it  is  too  obvious  to  need 
explanation. 
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If  this  abridgment  of  the  scheme  does  it  injustice,  the  wrong  is 
not  intentional,  for  we  have  no  wish  to  caricature  or  misrepre- 
sent the  doctrine  of  Mr  Campbell's  book  ;  and  if  we  have  erred 
m  this  brief  statement,  subsequent  explanations  may  repair  the 
damage. 

The  gulf  to  be  "  bridged  over,"  so  far  as  we  can  understand 
the  author,  is  not  the  reversal  of  the  sentence  of  condemnation, 
— not  a  legal  gulf,  but  a  moral  gulf ;  and  so  the  atonement 
was  not  a  satisfaction  to  law  and  justice,  but  a  "moral  and 
spiritual  atonement."  The  author,  therefore,  labours  to  shew 
that  the  common  systems  of  theology  have  utterly  mistaken 
the  whole  matter.  They  are  burdened  with  difficulties  which 
all  the  schools  of  theology  feel ;  and  the  modifications  of  doc- 
trine that  distinguish  one  school  from  another  only  shift  the 
difficulties,  and  leave  them  unremoved.    So  says  Mr  Campbell. 

We  have  yet  a  word  to  say  about  "  the  way  in  which  the 
desire  arose  in  Grod,  as  the  Father  of  spirits,"  to  bridge  over 
the  gulf.  Where  did  Mr  Campbell  obtain  the  revelation  of 
this  mystery  ?  Not  from  the  Scriptures  :  not  from  prophets  and 
apostles  :  not  from  Jesus  Christ  himself  It  is  a  gratuitous 
assumption,  and,  as  such,  has  no  theological  weight.  Moreover, 
was  it  solely  as  "  the  Father  of  our  spirits,"  the  desire  arose  in 
God  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  ?  How  does  Mr  Campbell  know 
that  the  relations  of  moral  Governor,  and  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
universe  had"  nothing  to  do  with  the  problem  ?  Does  not  Mr 
Campbell  make  ^Ae  good  of  the  creature  the  first  thing,  and  the 
glory  of  God  but  a  secondary  matter  ?  Nay,  does  he  not 
virtually  ignore  all  interests  except  the  interests  of  "  humanity," 
and  all  possible  consequences  but  those  which  affect  the  happi- 
ness of  sinners  against  God's  government  ?  In  a  word,  as  Mr 
Campbell  has  failed  to  shew  us  that  he  has  been  admitted  to 
that  inner  shrine,  where  the  mysteries  of  the  eternal  counsels 
of  God  are  unveiled  ;  and  cannot  point  to  any  Scripture  proof 
of  his  assertions  on  this  subject,  we  refuse  to  attach  the 
slightest  value  to  his  words,  and  protest  against  the  supposed 
sanction  they  may  lend  to  his  theory  of  the  atonement. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  topic  on  which  we  are  commenting, 
without  another  remark.  The  author,  instead  of  speaking  of 
sin  as  sin, — the  breach  of  the  divine  law,  as  well  as  a  wound 
to  the  heart  of  God,  gives  the  paraphrase — "  the  evil  of  our 
condition  as  sinners," — "  the  evil  of  our  own  evil  state."  We 
should  have  no  objection  to  this  phraseology,  were  it  not  that 
the  constant  use  of  it  brings  up  the  idea  of  "  an  evil  condition" 
as  rendering  us  objects  of  compassion  rather  than  as  chargeable 
with  guilt.  Then,  that  evil  condition  is  described  as  consisting 
of  our  being  destitute  of  the  consciousness  "  of  the  measure  of 
our  own  capacity  for  good  ;"  and  accordingly,  deliverance  from 
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it  consists  in  our  being  brought  to  that  "  consciousness,"  and 
that  is  accompUshed  by  the  atonement ! 

We  cannot  complicate  our  review  of  Mr  Campbell's  work 
with  the  question  of  the  extent  of  the  atonement,*  because  he 
does  not  discuss  that  question,  and  it  is  not  professedly  the 
object  of  his  treatise  to  consider  it.  But  he  everywhere  argues 
upon  the  supposition  that  Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh  to  bring 
redemption,  was  not  "  to  bring  redemption  to  his  people,"  but 
to  humanity.  He  appeared  as  the  Head  of  humanity,  and  all, 
without  exception,  and  without  distinction,  share  in  all  the 
benefits  of  his  undertaking.  Such  a  view  we  must  pronounce 
— without  going  further  into  the  subject — to  be,  in  limine, 
opposed  to  palpable  facts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  testimony  of 
Scripture.  It  strikes  the  mind  at  once  as  a  strange  thing,  that 
all  mankind — of  all  ages,  of  all  races,  of  all  religions — are  re- 
deemed equally,  and  yet,  that  no  visible  evidence  of  this  great 
redemption  effloresces  on  their  character  or  condition.  The 
author's  language  is  intelligible  and  appropriate  only  in  a 
scheme  of  universal  redemption.  In  presenting  the  case  of 
Christ  witnessing  for  humanity, — dealing  with  men  for  God, 
and  with  God  for  men — he  nowhere,  that  we  can  discover, 
connects  salvation  ivith  faith  in  the  Redeemer  ;  and  as  for 
confession  of  sin  and  repentance  for  sin,  Christ  has  offered  both 
for  them  truly  and  perfectly  ;  so  that,  perhaps,  their  own  per- 
sonal confession  and  repentance  may  be  dispensed  with  ! 

The  difficulties  and  anomalies  of  the  author's  theory  thicken 
upon  us  as  we  approach  nearer  to  the  real  question  at  issue. 
Granting,  according  to  Mr  Campbell's  scheme,  that  the  justice 
of  God  interposed  no  obstacle  to  the  sinner's  salvation, — that 
the  law  of  God  demanded  no  vindication,  and  the  righteous 
government  of  God  no  manifestation,  how  comes  it  that  "the 
father  liness  of  the  Father"  appointed  that  the  Son  of  his  eternal 
love — in  whom  he  was  well  pleased — should  suffer  and  die  as  he 
did  "  in  humanity  ?"  We  know  Mr  Campbell's  answer  to  this 
question,  for  it  fills  many  pages  of  his  volume,  and  yet  he  has 
not  made  it  plain  to  us  that  such  suffering  was  requisite,  and 
consonant  to  the  unalterable  love  of  the  Father  to  his  well- 
beloved  Son,  while  he  rejects  as  an  insult  to  "  the  fatherliness 
of  the  Father's  heart,"  that  he  should  accept  a  legal  reparation 
at  the  hand  of  Christ,  for  the  sins  of  those  he  came  to  save.  The 
author  has  to  exercise  all  his  ingenuity  to  set  aside  the  plain 
declarations  of  Scripture   on  the  subject.     It  is  no  difficult 

*  If  we  at  all  succeed  in  shewing  the  author  to  be  wrong  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  atonement,  we  shall  take  a  great  step  towards  settling  other  ques- 
tions. Calvinists  as  we  are,  we  are  more  concerned  to  shew  wherein  Mr  Campbell 
diverges  from  Scripture,  than  to  defend  any  modification  of  Calvinism,  the 
earlier  or  the  later,  from  any  charges  this  author  may  bring  against  it. 
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matter  for  an  author  even  of  much  inferior  abilities  to  Mr 
Campbell,  to  arraign  such  men  as  Luther,  Calvin,  Owen,  and 
Edwards  before  his  self-erected  tribunal.  It  is  not  to  these 
names  we  bow  as  authorities  ;  they  were  but  interpreters  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  we  believe  that  their  expositions,  thrown 
more  or  less  into  systematic  form,  have  been  greatly  helpful  to 
other  students  of  the  Word  of  God,  enabling  them  to  attain 
to  clear,  consistent,  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  system  of 
revealed  truth.  When  as  great  or  greater  theological  lights 
arise,  we  are  persuaded  that  they  will  only  render  more  lumi- 
nous the  great  truths  already  known  and  acknowledged  as 
evangelical  orthodoxy  ;  not  something  widely  different,  such 
as  the  theory  of  the  atonement  propounded  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us.  Yet,  in  this  treatise,  the  author  not  merely  offers  an 
improved  view  of  the  doctrine,  which,  he  says,  "  is  seen  in  its 
own  light,"  but  it  is  such  an  improvement  as  reduces  the  gene- 
rally received  ideas  of  the  doctrine  to  a  mass  of  error,  miscon- 
ception, and  confusion.  If  the  new  exposition  of  the  nature  of 
the  atonement  be  received,  the  old  must  be  cast  utterly  away. 
The  two  cannot  stand  together.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
beauty  of  the  one,  and  the  repulsive  aspect  of  the  other.  It  is 
a  question  of  truth  and  falsehood.  If  Mr  Campbell  has  hit 
upon  the  true  theory  of  the  atonement,  it  must  supplant  the 
the  other,  just  as  the  Copemican  system  of  astronomy  does  the 
Ptolemaic. 

Mr  Campbell's  chapters  on  Luther,  Owen,  Edwards,  and 
other  theologians,  we  pass,  with  one  remark  applicable  to  the 
general  tone  of  these  discussions.  He  resolves  the  theology  of 
each  of  these  great  divines  very  much  into  their  individual 
consciousness  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  truth  in  their 
own  experience,  and  says,  it  would  have  been  well  had  they 
used  "the  life  of  Christ  more  as  their  light,"  (p.  52).  This 
sounds  very  much  like  the  advice  of  those  who  would  confine 
Christian  teaching  to  our  Lord's  discourses,  making  his  perfect 
example  our  pattern,  the  copying  of  which  they  represent 
as  the  sum  and  substance  of  religion  ;  thereby  ignoring  his 
character  as  a  Saviour — honouring  his  life  while  denying  the 
atoning  efficacy  of  his  death,  and  reducing  the  great  design  of 
his  incarnation  to  the  exhibition  of  a  self-sacrificing  obedience 
and  submission — we  are  to  copy,  and  so  work  our  way  to 
heaven ! 

Mr  Campbell  makes  no  attempt  to  try  the  theology  of  these 
Calvinists  by  the  only  true  standard — ^the  Bible.  In  all  the 
modifications  of  Calvinism,  it  is  held  that  the  atonement  is  a 
legal  atonement  Did  it  never  occur  to  Mr  Campbell  that  the 
theologians  whom  he  criticises  must,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
hold  by  the  doctrine  of  a  legal  atonement,  inasmuch  as  they 
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regarded  men  to  have  something  to  do  with  law  ?  They  con- 
sidered that,  as  law  demands  obedience,  and  punishes  disobe- 
dience, any  scheme  for  dehvering  the  guilty  from  the  con- 
sequences of  their  sin  must  have  a  legal  aspect,  must  have  a 
character  corresponding  to  the  relation  which  sinners  bear  to 
the  law  of  God  ;  and  if  so,  Mr  Campbell's  objection  should 
have  gone  further  back.  He  should  have  questioned  the  fact 
of  sinners  having  to  answer  the  laws  demands  ;  or,  he  should 
have  impugned  the  wisdom  or  equity  of  placing  them  under 
law  at  all.  It  is  easy  to  raise  an  outcry,  and  to  create  a  pre- 
judice against  such  terms  as  "  legal,"  "  forensic,"  "justification," 
"  condemnation,"  &c.,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  quit  of  the 
conditions  such  words  express.  There  is  fatherly  love — ^there 
is  forgiving  mercy — there  is  "  grace  reigning  "  to  sinners,  but 
it  "  reigns  through  righteousness  to  eternal  life,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 

Mr  Campbell,  with  much  show  of  reasoning,  maintains  that 
it  was  not  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  "  as  mere  suffering,"  that 
was  pleasing  to  God  ;  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  him  as  de- 
riving any  satisfaction  from  the  infliction  of  pain,  sorrow,  agony  ; 
that  what  he  regarded  was  the  spirit  of  the  sufferer  in  a 
righteous  cause,  and  for  a  blessed  end.  To  such  statements  we 
make  no  objections,  for  they  are  correct  so  far  as  they  go,  but 
we  do  object  to  the  conclusion  the  author  draws  from  the  fact 
referred  to.  He  wishes  to  divest  the  sufferings  of  Christ  of 
their  properly  sacrificial  character.  He  denies  that  the  blood 
of  Christ  takes  away  sin,  in  the  sense  of  being  a  propitiation 
for  sin,  a  satisfaction  to  divine  justice,  and  a  ground  upon 
which  pardon  can  be  extended  to  the  sinner.  What  we  want 
now  to  shew  is  simply  this,  that  the  author's  argument  against 
the  substitutionary  character  and,  sacrificial  efficacy  of  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  drawn  from  the  undoubted  fact 
that  God  could  not  be  pleased  with  the  sufferings  of  his  Son, 
viewed  merely  as  suffering,  will  not  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  he  pleads  it,  because,  if  that  argument  were  of  any 
weight,  it  would  prove  too  much.  It  would  prove  that  God 
will  not  execute  the  sentence  of  his  law  against  sinners,  by 
casting  them  into  hell,  for  he  can  derive  no  satisfaction  or 
pleasure  from  the  sufferings  of  his  erring  children!  Why 
should  he  punish  them  for  their  sins  in  hell,  and  not  rather 
gratify  his  fatherly  yearnings  by  making  them  happy  with 
himself  ? 

An  attentive  reader  of  this  book  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  different  place  assigned  in  it  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
as  compared  with  apostohcal  teaching  on  the  subject.  In  the 
New  Testament,  the  death  of  the  cross  is  exalted  to  the  very 
highest  place  of  importance.     It  is  the  grand  central  truth  of 
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the  gospel.  The  light  which  streams  from  the  cross  illumines 
the  whole  sphere  of  revelation.  It  is  the  sun  in  the  Christian 
system.  Remove  it,  and  all  is  midnight  darkness  ;  obscure  it, 
and  the  sky  is  overcast  with  clouds  ;  deny  it,  and  the  Bible 
becomes  a  contradiction.  Now,  according  to  this  author,  the 
death  of  Christ  was  the  becoming  close  of  his  life  of  obedience, 
the  consummation  of  his  self-sacrifice,  seahng  his  loving  sub- 
mission to  his  Father's  will  which  he  came  to  do,  proving  that 
he  was  faithful  even  unto  death !  Thus  the  death  of  Christ 
subsides  into  a  fact  of  secondary  importance,  bearing  about  the 
same  relation  to  his  previous  life  that  the  death  of  any  good 
man  does  to  his  consistent  course  during  his  earthly  pilgrim- 
age. Mr  Campbell,  holding  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation, 
contemplates  the  closing  scene  of  Christ's  abode  upon  earth  as 
the  necessary  sequence  of  his  being  "  the  head  of  humanity,." 
and  yet  he  betrays  his  uneasiness  by  dwelling  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  heaping  explanation  upon  explanation  in  support  of 
his  negations.  Two  entire  chapters  of  the  work  are  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  Here  the  author 
evidently  felt  that  he  had  a  delicate  and  difficult  problem  to 
solve.  He  had  to  account  for  those  sufferings  ivithout  admit  ■ 
ting  the  element  of  vicarious  sacrifice.  We  cannot  follow 
him  through  the  carefully  written  and  often  ingenious  pages 
devoted  to  this  subject,  but  would  simply  express  our  convic- 
tion that  Mr  Campbell  felt  it  hard  to  account  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Son  of  God  on  his  theory.  In  fact,  those  sufferings 
might  have  been  dispensed  with,  so  far  as  any  necessity  of  the 
author's  scheme  was  concerned,  for  they  were  not  an  essential 
element  of  it.  All  that  he  can  make  of  it  then  is,  that  "  these 
sufferings  were  the  perfecting  of  the  Son's  witnessing  for  the 
Father,  being  the  perfected  manifestation  of  the  life  of  love  in 
Sonship  towards  God  and  brotherhood  towards  man,"  (p.  273). 
Instead  of  a  balm  for  its  wounds,  and  a  light  in  its  darkness, 
the  picture  of  the  Son  of  God  "  in  humanity,"  as  so  perfect,  so 
holy,  so  unearthly,  is  fitted  to  plunge  the  soul  into  despair. 
The  unapproachable  height  of  all  goodness,  humility,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  devotion,  seen  in  the  example  of  Christ,  has  no 
influence  in  soothing  the  perturbed  heart  of  the  sinner  be- 
moaning its  "  evil  condition,"  and  conscious  of  its  inability  to 
meet  the  righteous  judge.  Nothing  can  bring  peace  to  my 
sin-burdened  spirit  which  does  not  shew  me  that  God  can  be 
just  as  well  as  merciful  in  receiving  me  back  to  his  arms  and 
to  his  heart  as  a  forgiven  child. 

Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  "  comparative  commendation 
of  the  view  now  taken  of  the  nature  of  the  atonement,"  and, 
of  course,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  author  to  contrast,  favour- 
ably, his  own  views  with  those  he  rejects  and  condemns.     We 
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can  afford  space  for  only  a  slight  reference  to  one  point  of  the 
comparison,  which  may  suffice  to  shew  the  kind  of  reasoning 
Mr  Campbell  employs  in  making  out  his  case.  His  first  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  his  theory  is,  that  "  it  is  full  of  light." 

Even  had  the  theory  unfolded  in  this  book  the  luminous 
character  the  author  claims  for  it,  we  should  desiderate  some 
further  and  more  solid  proof  of  its  being  sound  and  scriptural, 
before  admitting  it  as  the  truth  on  the  subject.  It  is  one  of 
the  vaunted  recommendations  of  the  Unitarian  scheme,  that 
it  is  simplicity  itself  compared  with  the  Trinitarian  hypothesis, 
and  that  the  way  of  pardon  and  peace,  vouchsafed  by  the 
Great  Father  to  his  frail  children  upon  their  repentance,  is  a 
doctrine  so  unencumbered  with  the  jargon  of  a  technical  theo- 
logy as  to  command  the  delighted  response  of  the  heart  to  its 
superior  claims.* 

We  must  dismiss  a  large  portion  of  the  author's  reasonings 
and  expositions  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement,  as  due  to 
"  the  fatherly  heart  of  God,"  with  the  remark,  that  by  mixing 
up  together  Christ's  "  confession "  of  our  sins,  and  the  moral 
influence  of  his  interposition  on  the  heart ;  or,  in  other  words, 
not  distinguishing  the  ground  of  acceptance  from  the  effect 
and  evidence  of  being  accepted,  there  is  great  mistiness  of 
statement.  Moreover,  we  find  nothing  whatever,  in  the  least 
degree  satisfactory,  on  the  important  point  of  the  application 
of  redemption  to  the  sinner's  heart.  Be  it  that  Mr  Camp- 
bell's theory  of  the  atonement  is  the  true  one,  what  boots  it 
that  Christ  "  in  humanity  "  has  "  perfectly  confessed  "  the  sins 
of  all  men,  when,  in  every  age,  the  mass  of  mankind  have  been 
without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world  ?  What  provision 
is  made  on  the  author's  scheme  for  the  application  of  the 
blessings  of  redemption,  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  see.  t 

We  may  here  state  in  passing,  though  to  thoughtful  readers 
it  is  superfluous,  that  a  theory  of  the  atonement  which  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  satisfaction  to  law  and  justice,  cannot  re- 
cognise the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  That  phrase  im- 
plies a  state  of  condemnation  from  which  there  is  deliverance, 
a  judicial  sentence  setting  free  the  criminal,  and  cancelling  the 

*  In  perusing  the  volume  before  uSj  we  have  again  and  again  exclaimed, 
"  This  argument  has  been  met  and  refuted  long  ago,"  as  another  and  another 
stale  sophism  with  a  new  covering,  or  some  worn-out  objection  to  "  imputa- 
tion "  and  "  substitution,"  met  our  eye.  Though  we  shall  discuss  some  of 
these  matters,  we  might  send  him  away  with  an  admonition  to  study  Dr 
Symington,  Dr  Dick,  Mr  Gilbert,  Dr  Hodge,  and  such  like  authors,  whose 
works  he  should  have  answered  before  propounding  his  theory. 

f  We  have  alleged  that  the  author  has  repeatedly  fallen  into  confusion  of 
thought,  as  if  the  atonement  itself  actually  effected  the  salvation  of  all  men, 
jconfounding  the  atonement  itself  with  the  results  of  its  application. 
VOL.  X. — NO.  XXXVII.  M  m 
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charge  of  guilt  that  was  recorded  against  him.  But  Mr  Canip- 
bells  scheme  repudiates  this  procedure  altogether.* 

Mr  Campbell  uses  an  argument  against  the  penal  element 
of  the  atonement,  which  he,  no  doubt,  considers  to  be  fatal  to 
that  doctrine.  It  is  this.  That  penal  element  involves — ac- 
cording to  our  author — the  going  forth  of  the  Father*s  wrath 
against  the  Son  of  his  love ;  which  is  inconsistent  with  his 
being  the  object  of  divine  approval,  and  unbroken  complacency. 
The  doctrine,  therefore,  cannot  he  t'ime.  We  beg  the  author 
to  state  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  full 
consciousness  of  his  Fathers  delight  in  him,  could  realise  the 
idea  of  the  sin  of  humanity  so  being  his,  that  he  would  confess 
it,  and  repent  of  it  !  How  could  he  possibly,  at  the  same 
moment,  regard  himself  as  identified  with  a  world  of  sin,  which 
agonized  his  Spirit  as  his  own  sin,  and  with  remorseful,  bitter 
sorrow  repent  of  that  sin,  and  all  the  while  regard  the  eye  of 
his  Father  as  beaming  complacently  upon  him  ?  To  speak 
plainly  (for  the  seeming  irreverence  is  the  fault  of  the  hypo- 
thesis— ^not  of  the  truth  of  things),  how,  we  ask,  would  the 
divine  Sufferer  conjure  up  the  two  incompatible  ideas  of  his 
having  humanity's  sin  to  confess  and  repent  of  as  his  own,  and 
yet  of  his  being  consciously  innocent,  "  holy,  harmless,  unde- 
filed  r  We  earnestly  hope  Mr  Campbell  will  yet  carefully  re- 
verse his  whole  theory,  and  if  he  find  it  untenable,  acknowledge 
his  error  and  confess  the  truth. 

Once  more,  the  inadequacy  of  the  scheme  of  confession  and 
repentance,  whether  as  exercised  by  a  substitute,  or  by  the  sin- 
ner himself,  will  be  manifest  when  we  reflect  that  the  painful 
and  remorseful  feehng  of  guilt  implied  in  these  words,  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  inward  consciousness  of  evil  done — of  guilt  con- 
tracted— of  God  offended — of  blessing  forfeited.  We  ask,  how 
can  the  painfulness  experienced  when  brooding  over  conscious 
guilt  work  its  own  cure  ?  Clearly  the  remedy  must  come  from 
some  other  quarter.  There  must  be  the  discovery  of  a  way  by 
which  God  can  honourably  forgive  the  sin,  remit  the  punishment, 
and  restore  the  sinner  to  favour  ;  and  that  way  must  be  of  his 
devising,  not  of  the  sinner's  procuring  ;  of  God's  appointing 
and  accepting,  not  of  the  sinner's  self-prompted  offering. 

The  author  presents  us  with  a  good  deal  of  somewhat  obscure 
writing  about  Christians,  "  filling  up  that  which  was  behind  of 

*  "  Orthodoxy  interposes  a  law  between  God  and  man  which  mercy  cannot 
relax,  but  which  only  a  victim  can  satisfy.  God  can  freely  forgive,  but  his  law 
cannot  freely  remit  a  penitent  offender.  The  essential  token  of  the  Unitarian 
scheme  is  that  the  whole  operation  of  Christ's  mediatorial  death  is  upon  the 
heart,  and  life,  and  spirit  of  man.  We  cannot  confound  or  merge  this  distinc- 
tion.    It  reaches  deep,  it  rises  high."t 

t  "AHalf  Century  of  the  Unitarian  Controversy.  By  George  E.  Ellis.  Boston  :  1857.  Pp.190, 
191.  See  B.  &  F.  E.  Jk.,  No.  xxili.,  January  1858. 
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the  sufferings  of  Christ,"  founded  on  what  we  conceive  to  be  a 
palpable  misconstruction  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  meaning  in  the 
passage  where  these  words  occur.  It  would  be  tedious  to  track 
the  author  through  all  the  texts  he  either  incidentally  refers 
to,  or  more  formally  discusses.  See  pp.  258,  270,  &c.  Only 
this  would  we  say,  that  on  no  consistent  principle  of  interpre- 
tation can  the  text  referred  to  (Col.  i.  24)  be  made  to  favour 
the  idea  that  the  sufferings  of  Ghrisfs  church  in  following  him, 
the  suffering  Lord,  and  his  sufferings  for  the  church  "  which 
he  purchased  with  his  own  blood,"  are  to  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  class,  and  as  alike  efficacious,  each  in  due 
measure,  to  the  completeness  of  redemption. 

Another  strong  objection  to  Mr  Campbell's  theory  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  utterly  fails  to  account  for  the  institution  of  sacri- 
fices under  the  mosaic  economy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pre- 
valence of  sacrifice  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  world. 
Moreover,  it  virtually  sets  aside  the  typical  nature  of  the  former 
dispensation,  denies  the  significance  of  its  rites,  and  divests 
them  of  all  their  glory  ;  and,  finally,  it  dissolves  the  connection 
between  the  gospel  dispensation  and  all  that  preceded  it.  In- 
stead of  presenting  it  as  the  full  development  and  complement 
of  the  ancient  revelations  of  God's  mercy  to  a  sinful  world, 
the  author's  theory  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  ancient  in- 
stitutions, and  mutilates  and  misrepresents  the  New  Testa- 
ment revelation.  If  the  law  enshrined  no  types  of  "better 
things  to  come,"  the  gospel  brings  to  light  no  anti-types.  The 
gospel  may  be  a  full-blown  flower,  but  a  flower  that  was  pre- 
ceded by  no  buds  of  promise.  This  theory  breaks  off  the 
connection  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  insulates 
the  gospel  from  "  the  law  and  the  prophets,"  and,  in  effect,  says, 
that  as  the  law  was  not  "  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and 
a  prophecy  of  a  coming  reality,  there  was  no  fulfilment  of  such 
prophecy  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  How  then  does  the  author 
dispose  of  the  system  of  Jewish  sacrifices,  enjoined  as  they  were 
by  divine  authority,  and  expressly  offered  "  to  take  away  sin." 
Mr  Campbell  tries  to  neutrahze  the  evidence  of  what  we  beheve 
to  be  the  true  doctrine  in  this  fashion  : — 

"  What  these  services  present  to  us  as  the  picture  of  G-od's  spiri- 
tual kingdom,  is  a  temple  and  a  worship  ;  the  participation  in  that 
worship  being  the  good  set  forth  ;  disqualification  for  that  worship 
the  evil;  and  sacrifices,  and  participation  in  these  sacrifices,  the 
means  of  deliverance  from  that  evil,  and  participation  in  that  good. 
Not  to  deliver  from  punishment,  hut  to  cleanse  and  purify  for  worship ^ 
was  the  Hood  of  the  victim  shed." 

"  Not  to  deliver  from  punishment,  but  to  cleanse  and  purify 
for  worship,  was  the  blood  of  the  victim  shed."  By  these 
words  does  Mr  Campbell  mean,  that  had  an  offender  neglected 
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or  refused  to  offer  his  sacrifice  as  Moses  commanded,  the  only- 
effect  would  have  been  his  disqualification  for  worship  ?  Was 
there  no  punishment  besides  ?  We  need  not  discuss  the  sub- 
ject at  large,  and  merely  ask.  What  rendered  the  offering  of 
these  sacrifices  necessary  ?  They  were  offered  by  transgressors 
of  the  law — ^they  were  confessions  of  conscious  guilt — ^they 
were  admissions  of  the  righteousness  of  the  law  which  they 
had  broken.  Thus  was  the  guilt  removed,  being  transferred 
to  the  victim  laid  on  God's  altar,  and  the  offerers  restored  to 
the  privileges  forfeited  by  the  offence.  True,  these  sacrifices 
could  not  make  perfect  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience,  but 
they  pointed  to  the  better  hope.  It  was  then  by  sacrificial 
blood  that  guilt  was  removed,  and  the  sinner  pardoned,  and 
lost  blessings  restored.  No  one  who  carefully  examines  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  other  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment where  reference  is  made  to  the  Jewish  economy,  can 
entertain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  these  inspired  penmen 
taught  the  typical  reference  of  the  ancient  sacrifices  to  the 
great  sacrifice  offered  on  Calvary — ^the  offering  made  by  Jesus 
Christ  "once  for  all." 

It  may  not  at  first  sight  be  perceived  how  important  it  was 
for  Mr  Campbell  to  set  aside  the  fact,  that  the  sacrifices  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  were  legal  atonements  for  sin.  The 
admission  of  this  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  whole  theory. 
He  therefore  sets  himseff  to  the  task  of  finding  out  some  pur- 
pose to  be  served  by  these  daily  and  yearly  sacrifices,  which 
was  not,  strictly  speaking,  of  the  nature  of  atonement.  The 
idea  that  the  object  and  end  of  these  bloody  offerings  was 
merely  the  removal  of  a  "  disqualification  for  worship,"  occurred 
to  the  inventive  mind  of  our  author,  and  it  is  seized  with 
eagerness.  Could  he  have  but  shewn  the  harmony  between 
his  interpretations  and  those  of  the  inspired  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  it  would  have  been  far  more  satis- 
factory than  all  the  verbiage  he  has  introduced  about  "  the 
light  of  this  centre  idea  of  worship." 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  point  without  one  word  more.  In 
regard  to  the  ancient  sacrifices,  we  have  the  alternative  that 
they  were  mere  temporary  and  meaningless  ceremonies,  suited 
to  the  period  of  the  world's  childhood,  but  to  be  abandoned  in 
due  time  for  a  more  rational  worship ;  or,  that  they  had  a 
typical  and  symbolical  character,  shadowing  forth  a  great  and 
true  sacrifice  for  sin  which  should  supersede  them,  as  being 
the  substance  which  they  dimly,  yet  significantly,  adumbrated. 
Now,  if  the  former  supposition  be  the  truth,  we  should  expect 
the  New  Testament  revelation  to  abound  with  cautions,  lest 
believers  in  Christ  should  pervert  the  meaning  of  the  ancient 
sacrifices,  and  suppose  that  they  had  some  relation  to  the  New 
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Testament  sacrifice,  whereas,  on  that  hypothesis,  they  had  none 
at  all.  But  what  do  we  find?  Why,  the  New  Testament 
everywhere  assumes,  and  in  varied  form  teaches,  that  the 
Mosaic  economy  was  typical,  that  the  offerings,  and  sacrifices, 
and  oblations,  offered  according  to  the  law,  were  shadows  of 
good  things  to  come,  types  of  which  Christ's  sacrifice  of  him- 
self was  the  antitype  and  the  reality. 

Here,  as  well  as  at  any  other  stage  of  our  remarks,  we  may 
state  that,  after  a  careful  study  of  Mr  Campbell's  book,  we  are 
entirely  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  fact  of  Christ's  suffering  the 
accursed  death  of  the  cross  at  all,  if  that  death,  with  all  the 
humiliation,  wrong,  and  suffering  that  preceded  it,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  proper  sacrifice  for  sin,  that  is,  suffering  and 
death  endured  for  us,  in  our  room  and  stead.  We  fail  to 
see  how  the  author's  explanations  of  the  "  fatherliness  of  the 
Father"  brings  out  the  necessity  for  the  death  of  his  Son.  He 
came  "to  do  his  Father's  will;"  but  why  was  it  his  Father's 
"  will,"  yea,  "  his  good  pleasure,  to  bruise  him  and  to  put  him 
to  grief?"  On  the  common  hypothesis,  all  is  plain  and  intelli- 
gible ;  on  the  author's,  all  is  shrouded  in  mist. 

We  consider  the  place  assigned  to  the  death  of  the  Son  of 
God  a  testing  article  in  any  system  of  doctrine  presented  to 
our  notice.  Preliminary  to  any  detailed  examination  of  a 
theory,  or  any  arguments  adduced  in  its  favour,  we  must  re- 
gard with  strong  misgiving  any  system  which  cannot  bear  the 
application  of  this  test.  Does  the  sacrificial  death  upon  the 
cross,  the  event  commemorated  by  the  Lord's  express  com- 
mand in  the  institution  of  the  supper,  occupy  the  place  of 
primary  importance  in  a  system  of  theology  ?  so  far  we  augur 
well  of  its  scriptural  soundness.  Does  the  death  of  Christ  be- 
come, in  any  such  system,  an  event  equivalent  to  the  departure 
of  a  saint  or  hero  from  the  arena  of  life's  battle  ?  then  we  look 
with  apprehension  and  fear  on  the  whole  exhibition. 

The  place  assigned  to  the  death  of  Christ,  "  crucified  for  our 
sins,"  is  closely  allied  to  the  subject  of  sin  itself  Whatever 
views  of  our  relation  to  God  lead  to  slight  and  palliating 
notions  of  human  guilt  and  accountability,  must  be  judged  to 
be  anti-scriptural  and  delusive,  whatever  guise  the  teaching 
may  wear,  and  under  whatever  plausible  phrases  it  may  be  in- 
troduced and  recommended.  What  is  sin?  In  what  light 
does  the  Bible  represent  it  ?  Is  it  the  transgression  of  law, 
issued  by  a  law  given  and  enforced  by  penalties  ?  These  are 
questions  for  testing  theories  of  atonement. 

Our  readers  must  by  this  time  have  perceived  that  Mr 
Campbell,  under  the  word  "  atonement,"  is  all  the  while  speak- 
ing of  something  very  different  from  the  meaning  usually  at- 
tached to  that  word.    He  describes  what  he  calls  "atonements* 
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in  terms  which  have  little  or  no  application  to  Christ's  vicarious 
sacrifice,  and  he  recommends  it  as  possessed  of  characters  which 
certainly  do  not  belong  to  the  scriptural  doctrine. 

After  all  our  criticism,  we  have  not  yet  referred  to  what  we 
hold  to  be  the  utter  condemnation  of  this  theory  ;  it  is  luhoUy 
unwarranted  by  the  Word  of  God.  We  defy  the  author  to 
adduce  a  single  text  of  Scripture  which,  honestly  interpreted, 
teaches  this  doctrine.  We  have  abundance  of  texts  proving 
that  "  Christ  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  ;"  that 
*'he  gave  himself  for  us;"  "died  that  we  might  live;"  "was 
made  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  him."  These,  and  others  of  similar  import,  have  been 
repeatedly  referred  to  in  this  discussion.  Their  plain  import 
Mr  Campbell  endeavours  with  all  his  might  to  set  aside. 

Waiving  various  discussions  and  remarks  we  had  intended 
to  lay  before  our  readers,  but  which  our  diminishing  space 
warns  us  to  omit,  we  briefly  notice  a  very  candid  and  sug- 
gestive admission  on  the  part  of  Mr  Campbell.  It  is  simply 
this,  that  he  has  experienced  "  an  intellectual  relief,"  and  also 
a  relief  "morally  and  spiritually,"  to  see  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  conception,  that  when  Christ  suffered  for 
us,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  he  suffered  either  "  as  by  imputa- 
tion unjust,"  or  "as  if  he  were  unjust."  We  might  object  to 
this  formula,  but  we  pass  it ;  but  we  cannot  but  notice  the  in- 
ference which  the  author  himself  sees  this  admission  points  to, 
that  he  has  not  been  free  from  bias  in  considering  the  subject, 
and  so  less  "able  to  weigh  justly  the  claims  of  the  system 
which  he  has  rejected,"  (p.  311).  So  far  as  such  bias  is  allowed 
to  affect  a  man's  moral  sentiments,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they 
may  be  easily  perverted.* 

According  to  Mr  Campbell's  scheme,  God  is  not  seen  to  be 
just ;  but  only  a  loving,  pitying  Father,  indulging  in  his  com- 
passion for  his  fallen  children  at  the  expense  of  law  and  order, 
truth  and  justice.  We  can  call  this  by  no  better  name  than  a 
mutilated  gospel ;  and  while  we  give  Mr  Campbell  credit  for  a 
desire  to  hold  up  to  view  that  aspect  of  the  divine  administra- 


*  We  cannot  too  solemnly  bear  in  mind  that,  in  regard  to  sacrifice,  atone- 
ment, propitiatioji,  and  kindred  subjects,  we  have  to  deal  simply  with  divine 
revelation.  There  is  no  room  and  no  warrant  for  human  speculation,  no  place 
for  the  systems  of  the  philosopher,  and  no  occasion  for  the  supplements  of 
tradition.  We  have  only  to  consult  our  Bibles,  and  abide  by  the  truth  we  find 
there.  We  therefore  have  no  sympathy  with  our  author  when  he  tells  us  that 
he  found  great  "  intellectual  relief  in  certain  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived. 
We  charge  him  with  no  intentional  effort  to  reach  his  conclusions  per  fas  aid 
nefas,  but  there  is  something  wrong  when  a  man  feels  unwilling  to  suljmit  to 
the  plain  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  finds  relief  and  deliverance  when, 
by  some  exercise  of  ingenuity,  he  can  extiact  a  meaning  from  the  text  which 
removes  his  intellectual  objections. 
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tion  which  reveals  "  the  fatherliness  of  the  Father  s  heart,"  we 
blame  him  for  taking  counsel  rather  of  his  philosophy  and 
philanthropy  on  the  question  of  sin  and  its  punishment,  than 
of  his  Bible.  We  have  abundant  proof  of  this,  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  adduce  these  proofs  in  fuU. 

Throughout  the  volume  there  is  frequent  allusion  to  the  facts 
of  Scripture,  and  a  plentiful  use  of  Scripture  language  ;  but  we 
have  been  struck  with  the  absence  of  that  cautious,  submissive, 
and  reverent  mode  of  inquiry,  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  texts 
— the  unforced  and  unconstrained  interpretation  of  passages 
referred  to.  The  only  attempts  at  exposition  are  those  which 
the  necessities  of  the  authors  theory  imposed,  and  then  we 
are  treated  with  an  elaborate  -attempt  to  set  aside  the  obvious 
sense,  and  to  force  the  text  to  be  a  witness  for  the  views  the 
author  advocates.  This  way  of  dealing  with  the  Word  of  God 
is,  to  say  the  least,  very  suspicious.  The  quietly  passing  by, 
also,  of  every  portion  of  Scripture  which  does  not  suit  the 
author  s  purpose,  leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  Are  not 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians  full  of  the 
subject  of  sin  and  redemption,  condemnation,  and  justification  ? 
Is  not  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  full  and  explicit  on  the  sub* 
jects  of  sacrifice,  substitution,  atonement,  priesthood,  and  inters 
cession  ?  Why  so  ominous  a  silence  upon  the  teaching  of  such 
portions  of  the  Bible,  in  a  work  on  "'  the  nature  of  the  atone- 
ment ?" 

This  brings  us  to  a  general  remark  upon  the  structure  of  Mr 
Campbell's  book.  We  maintain  that  a  treatise  on  "  the  nature 
of  the  atonement,  and  its  relation  to  remission  of  sins  and 
eternal  Hfe,"  ought  to  have  contained  a  calm,  critical,  thorough 
examination  of  every  portion  of  the  Word  of  God  bearing  on 
the  subject.  Nothing  short  of  this  can  be  at  all  satisfactory. 
The  author  has  told  as  much  more  of  what  meets  his  sym- 
pathies, accords  with  "  his  habits  of  thought,"  and  gives  him 
"  intellectual  relief,"  than  he  has  given  us  of  the  Apostle  Paul's 
teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  atonement.  This  is  a 
radical  objection  to  the  very  ground-plan  of  the  work  ;  and 
whatever  be  the  merits  of  the  fabric  as  a  piece  of  literary  work- 
manship, we  question  the  author's  success  in  making  his  work 
according  to  the  pattern  shewn  in  the}  Book  of  books.  We 
might,  therefore,  have  made  short  work  with  this  volume,  and 
denounced  it  as  a  mere  subjective  production,  reflecting  the 
author's  mental  tendencies  and  spiritual  tastes.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  every  reader  of  reflection  will  agree  with  us  in  the 
opinion  now  expressed,  that  nothing  short  of  an  exhaustive  ex- 
amination of  texts  on  the  subject  will  satisfy  an  inquirer  wljp 
trembles  at  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 

The  last  paragraph  of  his  work  sounds  as  the  utterance  of 
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an  unpretending  and  uncontroversial  spirit.  "  I  have  written,"- 
he  says,  "  not  with  the  interest  of  theological  controversy,  but 
as  a  man  communing  with  his  brother  man,  and  giving  utter- 
ance to  the  deep  convictions  of  his  own  heart,  as  to  the  spiritual 
need  of  humanity,  and  the  common  salvation,"  (p.  382).  We 
wish  Mr  Campbell  had  not  written  these  words.  We  should 
have  thought  better  of  him,  had  they  not  been  where  they 
are.  Will  a  man — "  a  brother" — ^try  to  persuade  me  that  my 
hope  of  salvation,  through  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer, 
is  a  delusion — founded  on  a  mistaken  idea — and  then  tell  me 
that  it  is  "  not  with  the  interest  of  theological  controversy"  he 
speaks  1 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr  Campbell  to  acknowledge  that,  in 
various  portions  of  his  volume,  we  meet  with  passages  of  calm 
spiritual  beauty.  Where  his  theory  of  the  atonement  does  not 
warp  his  judgment,  he  apprehends  the  true  genius  of  salvation 
as  a  recovery  of  the  lost  image  of  God,  and  a  restoration  to 
fellowship  with  him  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  This 
great  element  of  redemption  is  more  touchingly  portrayed  than 
we  often  find  it  in  works  of  polemical  theology.  Had  Mr 
Campbell  but  fairly  disposed  of  the  other  element  of  the  pro- 
blem— the  forgiveness  of  sin  on  the  ground  of  the  Christian 
sacrifice,  and  the  reconciliation  effected  between  the  sinner  and 
his  justly-offended  Lawgiver  and  Judge — we  should  have  had  a 
very  dijfferent  verdict  to  pronounce  on  this  elaborate  treatise. 

We  purposed  to  devote  a  page  or  two  to  Mr  Baldwin  Brown's 
two  works,  of  which  we  have  given  the  titles.  We  content 
ourselves  with  stating  that  Mr  Brown  refers  to  Mr  Campbell's 
book  in  terms  so  eulogistic,  that  we  must  regard  him  as  virtually 
endorsing  it.  Here  are  his  words^:— "  I  know  not  any  book  in 
which  this  subject  is  discussed  with  such  deep  thought  and 
deep  experience,  as  *  The  Atonement  in  its  Relation  to  the  Re- 
mission of  Sins  and  Eternal  Life,'  by  the  Rev.  J.  M'Leod  Camp- 
bell (Macmillan).  I  would  earnestly  advise  any  of  my  readers 
who  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  this  great  subject  to  study 
this  book.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  in  style,  and  most  close  in 
thought,  and  will  demand  the  attention  of  the  spirit  as  well 
as  of  the  understanding  ;  but  it  will  lead  them,  I  believe,  to 
the  light  of  God  in  which  alone  we  can  hope  to  see  this  portion 
of  his  ways,"  (p.  116).  Mr  Brown  may  perhaps,  after  all,  difier 
in  some  points  from  Mr  Campbell,  but  they  must  agree  in  the 
main  to  warrant  such  a  statement  as  this.  We  have  not  room 
for  the  enthusiastic  praise  this  author  bestows  on  Mr  Maurice, 
but  he  has  evidently  come  under  the  spell  of  that  writer  also. 
TJie  very  fact  that  Mr  Brown  has  been  so  strongly  influenced 
by  such  minds,  and  has  not  deviated  from  the  beaten  path  m 
the  exercise  of  his  own  independent  thinking,  may  warrant  us 
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to  indulge  the  hope  that  time,  and  study,  and  prayer  may 
bring  him  back  again  to  a  sounder  theology.  Mr  Brown  has 
been  severely  criticised  in  some  quarters,  as  the  second  of  his 
books  proves,  and  therefore  we  shall  inflict  on  him  only  a  word 
of  advice.  Let  him  distinguish  between  the  censure  of  his 
sentiments  and  unfriendliness  to  himself  They  may  be  his 
truest  friends  who  deal  most  severely  with  what  they  deem  the 
errors  of  his  theology ;  and  his  most  dangerous  foes  may  be  "  the 
young  men"  who  flatter  and  applaud  him.  So  long  as  critics 
avoid  personalities,  authors  should  beware  of  construing  a  con- 
demnatory article  into  a  personal  affront. 

The  second  publication  of  Mr  Brown  is  merely  a  defence  and 
illustration  of  the  "  fatherly  character  of  God,"  which  would 
have  been  all  very  well,  had  he  not  set  himself  to  deny — in 
words  at  least — the  other  relations  the  ever  blessed  God  sus- 
tains towards  his  creatures.  We  say,  "  in  words  at  least," 
because  the  author  in  effect  admits  the  truth  as  to  the  supreme 
rule  and  judicial  character  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 
This  publication,  therefore,  we  hold  as  throwing  no  light  on  the 
subject  discussed,  and  bringing  little  credit  to  the  author. 
Many  of  our  remarks  in  preceding  pages,  called  for  in  consider- 
ing Mr  Campbell's  treatise,  apply  with  equal  force  to  senti- 
ments expressed  by  Mr  Brown  on  "  the  fatherUness  of  the 
Father." 

In  a  preface  to  a  second  edition  of  "  The  Divine  Life  in  Man," 
the  author  complains  that  some  of  his  reviewers  have  mistaken 
his  meaning,  or  ascribed  to  him  sentiments  he  disavows.  When 
he  produces  a  better  book,  and  breaks  the  fetters  with  which 
Campbell  and  Maurice  have  bound  him,  we  shall  heartily  re- 
joice, and  lose  no  time  in  publishing  the  fact. 


Art.  IV. — System  and  Scripture :   The  Theological  Method 
of  Dr  V.  Hofmann* 

The  principal  questions  which  have  been  raised  in  controversy 
against  the  errors  of  Hofmann's  theology  are  so  important,  and 
the  state  of  opinion  regarding  them  (in  the  Lutheran  Church) 
is  at  present  so  uncertain  and  wavering,  that  we  must  not  be 
silent  on  the  subject.  The  discussion  of  these  points  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  the  critical  purgation  of  the  method 


*  This  paper,  written  by  Professor  Dicckhoff,  appeared  in  the  Theologische 
Zeitschrift  some  months  ago,  and  gives  a  fair  view  of  Dr  Hofmann's  method 
as  exhibited  in  his  well-known  Schriftbeweis. — Ed.  B.  ^  F.  E.  R. 
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of  our  evangelical  Lutheran  theology,  and  in  order  to  the 
placing  of  that  method  on  a  surer  and  firmer  foundation. 

The  theological  method  of  Dr  Hofmann  rests  in  the  first 
instance  on  the  proposition  that  that  which  the  Christian  is  as 
a  Christian  (only  indeed  within  the  community  that  is  possessed 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  through  the  church's  instrumentality), 
has  acquired  in  him  a  separate  existence  and  standing  of  its 
own — an  existence,  that  is  to  say,  "  that  depends  neither  on 
the  church  nor  on  the  Scriptures  to  which  the  church  appeals, 
and  which  devises  the  proper  and  immediate  warrants  of  its 
truth  from  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  rests  in  itself,  and 
is  immediately  certain  truth  sustained  and  authenticated  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in  it."  To  the  Christianity  produced 
in  us  through  the  church's  instrumentality  there  is  thus  as- 
cribed, after  it  has  been  once  produced  and  now  actually  exists 
within  us,  a  separate  standing  of  its  own,  in  virtue  of  which,  and 
independently  even  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  it  is  self^evidencing 
certain  truth  sustained  and  authenticated  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwelling  in  it.  By  this  proposition  of  Dr  Hofmann,  a  more 
precise  meaning  is  given  to  his  additional  statement — that  the 
knowledge  and  verbal  expression  of  Christianity  acquire  the 
character  of  a  theological  system  when  the  Christian  appre- 
hends and  states  in  scientific  self-knowledge  and  self-expression 
that  which  constitutes  him  a  Christian  ;  "  when  I,  the  Christian, 
am,  to  me,  the  theologian,  most  rightfully  the  materials  of  my 
own  science."  Christianity  thus  receives  systematic  expression, 
as  it  is,  according  to  Hofmann,  a  separately  existing  condition 
of  things  in  the  Christian,  independent  even  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures. This  he  puts  emphatically.  "Accordingly  it  (our 
Christianity  as  a  separate  existence  within  us)  should  and 
must,  if  we  wish  to  let  it  know  and  express  itself,  remain 
pure  and  alone,  unmixed  with,  undisturbed  by  that  which  is 
without  it,  by  that  therefore  which  is  anywhere  outside  our- 
selves." While,  however,  as  he  expressly  states  in  the  sequel, 
the  things  lying  outside  of  us  that  are  to  remain  thus  excluded 
are  the  church  and  the  Scriptures,  he  holds  that  these  may, 
nevertheless,  stand  in  all  the  closer  causal  relationship  to  our 
personal  Christianity,  inasmuch  as  this  our  Christianity,  which 
is  now  an  independent  existence  within  us,  arose  at  first  through 
the  church's  instrumentality.  Dr  Hofmann  distingushes  be- 
tween the  rise  of  Christianity  within  us  and  the  existence  of 
the  Christianity  already  arisen.  Personal  Christianity,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  dependent  for  its  rise  on  the  instrumentality  of 
the  church  appealing  to  the  Scriptures  ;  but  once  it  actually 
exists,  once  it  has  become  a  real  fact  within  us,  it  stands  by 
itself,  it  is  independent  of  the  Scriptures,  and  must  accordingly 
receive  systematic  self-expression,  and  self-explication,  undis- 
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turbed  even  by  the  Scriptures  or  by  any  reference  thereto. 
Not  until  our  system  has  been  formed  in  the  way  described, 
must  we  then  also  take  the  Scriptures  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  into  account.  For,  "  where  the  matter  proceeds  rightly, 
Scripture  and  Church  present  the  exact  counterpart  of  what  we 
bring  forth  from  within  ourselves."  Then  will  the  harmony  of 
our  system,  with  that  niodel  representation  of  Christianity 
which  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the  church, 
present  itself  as  the  external  evidence  of  the  correctness 
(external,  he  means,  to  the  origin)  of  the  system.  Such  are 
the  propositions  on  this  head  advanced  by  Hofmann  in  his 
"  Schriftbeweis"  It  makes  no  essential  difference  when,  in  a 
later  writing,  he  will  not  absolutely  exclude,  during  the  forma- 
tion of  the  system,  a  comparison,  for  precaution's  sake,  of  each 
individual  proposition  arrived  at,  before  proceeding  further 
with  the  development  of  the  system.  This  makes  no  change 
in  the  method  ;  the  relation  between  the  system  to  be  created 
and  the  Scriptures  remains  what  it  was. 

To  the  foregoing  proposition  regarding  Christianity,  that, 
as  a  condition  of  things  existing  within  us,  it  is  independent 
even  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  a  second  comes  now  to  be  added, 
in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  Hofmann's  system.  The  ad- 
ditional work  of  the  system-maker  is,  according  to  Dr  Hof- 
mann, so  to  unfold  the  one  simple  fact,  expressed  in  the  most 
general  manner  possible,  which  makes  the  Christian  a  Chris- 
tian, and  distinguishes  him  from  every  one  who  is  not  a  Chris- 
tian, as  to  set  forth  the  manifold  riches  it  contains.  "  Our 
description  of  that  one  single  and  most  simple  fact  runs  thus, — 
a  personal  fellowship  between  God  and  man  by  means  of  Jesus 
Christ."  What  is  requisite,  in  order  that  the  fact  of  Chris- 
tianity thus  stated  in  its  most  general  and  simplest  form  may 
have  its  manifold  fulness  set  forth  in  the  character  of  a  system, 
is  THOUGHT,  the  thinking,  to  wit,  of  the  systematic  theologian. 
And  provided  this  thinking^  confines  itself  within  the  fact  of 
Christianity  which  has  been  thus  enunciated  (which  fact,  be 
it  observed,  is  the  fact  of  a  relation),  provided  the  thinking 
does  not  pass  outside  thereof,  it  will  never,  by  the  self-unfold- 
ing of  that  relation,  arrive  at  any  solitary  ideas  ;  but  only  at 
the  exhibition  of  such  existing  relations  between  God  and  man, 
as  lie,  pre-supposed,  present,  or  predicted  in  the  first  one.  "  I 
start,"  he  says,  "  from  the  above-estabhshed  simple,  and  most 
general  expression  of  Christianity,  that  it  is  the  personal  fel- 
lowship of  God  and  man,  by  means  of  Jesus  Christ.  From  this 
expression  I  am  bound  to  derive  all  that  shall  be  contained  in 
the  doctrinal  system  to  be  constructed,  without  being  at  liberty 
to  introduce  and  apply  to  the  filling  up  of  the  details  any  mat- 
ter of  experience  or  history  that  is  not  contained  in  the  afore- 
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said  expression,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  some  matter  wholly  undis- 
puted, and  lying  outside  the  range  of  any  dispute  that  is  here 
possible."  In  these  propositions  the  principle  of  Hoftnann's 
method  is  plainly  spoken  out ;  it  is  a  speculative  method,  and 
it  is  this  second  error  of  the  speculative  or  pseudo-theoretical 
process,  that  in  the  present  paper  we  mean  exclusively  to  com- 
bat. Contradicting,  as  it  does,  the  very  nature  of  Christian 
faith,  it  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  the  former  error  regard- 
ing the  relation  which  the  Christianity  existing  within  us  bears 
to  the  holy  Scriptures.  The  Christianity  existing  within  us, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  actually  in  us,  and  that,  too,  with  the  riches 
of  its  manifold  import  (though  a  false  independence  on  the 
holy  Scriptures  is  asserted  to  it),  might  be  really  made  the 
basis  of  a  system  ;  in  such  wise  that  the  contents  of  the  sys- 
tem might  be,  not  indeed  theoretically  deduced  from  the  most 
simple  expression  of  the  fact  of  Christianity,  but,  fetched  up 
out  of  the  actual  Christianity  that  is  in  us,  and  ^o  formed  into 
a  science  of  self-knowledge  and  self-expression.  But,  according 
to  Hofmann,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  first  laid  down,  a 
proposition  of  the  simplest  and  most  general  kind,  taken,  indeed, 
from  experience,  respecting  the  Christianity  existing  in  the 
Christian  ;  and  then  the  manifold  riches  of  what  this  includes 
is  to  be  derived  from  it  by  such  a  process  of  thinking  within  it 
as  shall  issue  in  the  exposition  of  its  manifold  contents,  in  the 
way,  therefore,  of  a  purely  logical  and  theoretical  unfolding  of 
what  necessarily  accompanies,  and  is  necessarily  imphed  in  the 
one  general  fact — enunciated  in  most  simple  form. 

Hofmann  has,  indeed,  lately  denied  that  he  is  justly  charge- 
able with  employing  the  false  speculative  method.  That  the 
object  which  he  has  proposed  to  his  system  stands  in  a  suspi- 
cious afiinity  with  the  objects  proposed  by  Hegel,  or  Schleier- 
macher,  or  Rothe,  will  scarcely  be  affirmed,  he  says,  by  any 
one  who  looks  deeper  than  the  surface.  It  is  intelligible 
enough  why  Hofmann  wishes  to  escape  from  this  reproach.  It 
is  a  sufficiently  established  principle  in  wide  circles  of  theology, 
that  the  system  of  faith  cannot  be  constructed  a  priori,  can- 
not be  deduced  by  speculative  reasoning  from  any  first  propo- 
sition, from  any  universal.  That  is  in  too  manifest  contradic- 
tion to  the  very  nature  of  faith,  and  of  what  faith  believes,  of 
what  can  be  apprehended  only  in  faith.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
very  essential  distinction  between  Dr  Hofmann  and  all  those 
with  whom  he  might  be  compared  in  respect  to  the  speculative 
method  ;  but  the  difference  between  his  method  and  theirs  is 
not  that  he  does  not  deduce  his  system  from  a  first  proportion, 
just  as  they  do  :  it  is  not,  therefore,  that  he  is  free  from  the 
error  of  the  speculative  method  in  general,  but  it  lies  in  the 
purport  of  what  he  enunciates  in  the  proposition  from  which 
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he  starts.  He  does  not,  like  them,  start  from  a  first  notion, 
say,  of  Being  or  of  God,  in  order  by  mere  reasoning  to  deduce 
a  priori  the  facts  of  actual  existence,  and  seize  them  in  their 
necessity  ;  but  he  starts  from  a  real  concrete  fact,  the  fact  of 
the  Christianity  of  the  Christian,  which  he  enunciates  in  most 
simple  form,  in  order,  a  priori  (that  is  to  say,  without  respect 
to  any  other  facts  of  experience  or  history),  to  deduce  from  it, 
by  a  process  of  thinking  within  it,  those  facts,  or  rather  those 
existing  relations  which  lie,  presupposed,  present,  or  predicted, 
within  the  one  fact  of  Christianity,  within  the  one  relation, 
that  has  been  so  enunciated.  By  the  contents  of  his  first  pro- 
position he  has  thus  placed  his  system  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  real  and  experienced  fact  of  Christianity.  By 
the  starting-point  which  his  system  assumes,  he  has  acknow- 
ledged that  theological  reasoning,  in  contra-distinction  to  the 
purely  speculative  reasoning  of  philosophy,  has  to  place  itself 
in  connection  with  the  experienced  reality  of  the  Christianity 
that  is  already  given,  and  that  may  be  known  to  be  so.  But 
in  respect  of  the  use  which  he  has  made  of  his  first  proposition, 
he  has  (inconsistently  with  his  own  starting-point,  which  he 
has  derived  from  experienced  fact)  fallen  back  into  the  error 
of  the  speculative  method. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  surprising  ambiguity  in  some  of  Hof- 
mann's  expressions  respecting  his  own.  method,  which  occa- 
sionally sound  as  if  his  intention  were  only  to  bring  forth  the 
given  substance  of  the  system  out  of  the  actual  Christianity 
of  the  Christian.  But  that  his  real  meaning  is  to  deduce  the 
contents  of  the  system  from  the  most  simple  expressiori  of 
Christianity,  is  so  evident  in  the  detailed  execution  of  his 
plan,  that  nobody  doubts  it.  Let  us  look,  for  example,  to  the 
very  beginning  of  the  system.  There  the  attempt  is  made, 
from  the  most  simple  enunciation  of  Christianity,  speculatively 
to  infer  (as  necessarily  presupposed  in  what  is  therein  enun- 
ciated) that  proposition  respecting  the  eternal  relation  of  God 
to  Jesus  Christ  within  the  Godhead  itself,  which  in  Hofmann's 
system  corresponds  to  the  doctrine  of  the  faith  regarding  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  Because,  it  is  argued,  the  personal  fellow- 
ship between  God  and  mankind  is  (as  the  general  statement 
affirms)  by  means  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  of  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self, there  must,  since  the  Christian  stands  in  fellowship  with 
God  when  he  does  so  with  Jesus  Christ,  be  a  fellowship  sub- 
sisting between  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  presupposed 
by  the  former  ;  and  since  it  is  one  and  the  same  thing  to  have 
part  in  that  fellowship  and  to  stand  in  personal  fellowship  with 
God,  it  must  be  a  relation  within  the  Godhead  and  eternal. 

Notwithstanding  Hofmann's  denial,  then,  of  all  suspicious 
affinity  between  his  systematic  theology  and  the  objects  pro- 
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posed  by  Hegel  and  Rothe,  this  suspicious  affinity  exists  never- 
theless, in  as  far  as  Hofmann  also  seeks  from  a  first  proposition 
to  deduce  by  speculative  reasoning  the  contents  of  the  theolo- 
gical system.  The  difference  between  Hofmann's  speculative 
attempts  and  other  philosophical  or  theological  systems  lies 
only  in  the  peculiar  character  of  his  speculation  arising  from 
the  contents  of  his  first  proposition.  Of  this  we  have  already 
spoken,  and  we  must  now  enter  on  a  closer  examination  of 
Hofmann's  speculative  method  in  this  its  special  peculiarity. 

Christianity  is  stated  in  the  simplest  and  most  general  form, 
in  the  proposition  on  which  the  system  is  based,  to  be  a  rela- 
tion existing  between  God  and  man.  The  thing  proposed  is, 
by  a  process  of  thinking  within  this  enunciated  fact,  to  dis- 
cover those  other  facts,  or  more  precisely  those  other  existing 
relations  which  are  necessarily  implied  as  presupposed,  present, 
or  predicted,  in  that  first  relation,  and  which  must  therefore 
be  necessarily  assumed  as  actually  past,  present,  or  future,  in 
order  to  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  the  relation  between 
God  and  man  which  has  been  enunciated,  and  as  it  has  been 
enunciated.  So  that  the  proposal  amounts  to  a  speculative 
deduction  of  facts  from  a  first  fact,  the  actual  existence  of 
which  fact  is  taken  as  the  starting-point.  But  such  a  specula- 
tive deduction  of  facts  from  facts  is  an  internal  impossibility, 
as  Dr  Kliefoth  has  irrefragably  shewn.  Dr  Hofmann  has,  in 
his  recent  "  Defence,"  made  a  very  unhappy  attempt  to  obviate 
this  objection.  "  He  who  sees  a  bed  of  lava  concludes  from 
that  phenomenon  that  a  volcanic  eruption  has  there  taken 
place."  Undoubtedly,  the  man  who  knows  what  a  bed  of  lava 
is,  and  who  knows  also  how  such  a  bed  is  formed,  readily  con- 
cludes, when  he  finds  a  bed  of  lava  anywhere,  that  a  volcanic 
eruption  must  have  taken  place  thereabouts.  In  like  manner, 
a  Christian  who  already  knows  what  Christianity  is,  and  how 
a  man  becomes  a  Christian,  will  conclude  if  he  finds  a  Christian 
among  heathens,  that  he  has  become  a  Christian  in  that  way 
in  which  alone  men  become  Christians.  But  in  this  there  is 
no  speculative  deduction  of  facts  from  facts ;  he  simply  suh- 
sfwmes  a  'particular  fact  under  a  causal  series  that  is  already 
known,  and  that  does  not  need  to  be  for  the  first  time  specu- 
latively discovered  or  proved  from  the  facts  before  him.  How 
can  Dr  Hofmann,  then,  take  refuge  in  so  utterly  inappli- 
cable an  illustration?  The  illustration  from  natural  history 
would  be  applicable  only  if  Dr  Hofmann  imagined  a  natu- 
ralist who,  by  means  of  scientific  observation  of  some  object, 
and  on  the  hypothesis,  based  on  science,  that  it  had  not 
always  been,  but  had  at  some  time  become  what  it  is,  should 
undertake  to  inquire  ;how  and  through  what  causes  it  had 
so  become.      But  we  need  only  a  closer  inspection   of  the 
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"  exact"  method  of  the  natural  philosopher,  to  see  how  it  is  as 
to  the  deduction  of  facts  from  facts.  The  natural  philosopher 
does  certainly  reason  from  a  state  of  things  lying  before  him 
back  to  the  causes  that  produced  that  state  ;  but  his  inferences 
are  only  hypothetical,  being  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
phenomenon,  which  presents  itself  to  him  as  an  effect,  admits 
of  being  subsumed  under  a  known  causal  connection,  under 
known  general  laws.  Not  by  speculative  reasoning  backwards 
from  the  effect,  but  only  by  means  of  known  causal  connections 
and  laws,  under  which  the  case  he  is  investigating  may  be 
hypothetically  subsumed,  he  reasons  hypothetically  backwards 
to  the  cause ;  and  this  method  of  hypothetical  reasoning,  in 
distinction  from  the  purely  experimental  investigation  or  dis- 
covery of  a  causal  connection,  is  admissible  only  in  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  subsume  the  facts  of  experience  under  connections 
and  laws  already  known.  Moreover,  such  a  hjrpothetical  in- 
ference, based  though  it  thus  be  on  actual  science,  can  of  itself 
produce  only  a  probability,  never  a  certainty  ;  certainty  can 
be  reached  only  when  by  experiment  or  actual  observation  we 
succeed  in  shewing  the  causal  connection  itself,  beside  our. 
hypothetical  conclusion,  as  a  real  fact.  That  it  is  not  possible 
to  deduce  facts  speculatively  from  facts  according  to  the  causal 
connection,  becomes  also  evident  at  once  by  considering  the  dif- 
ference between  cause  and  causation, — namely,  that  the  affect 
does  not  contain  the  cause  itself,  but  (what  is  a  different  thing) 
the  result  of  the  operating  power  of  the  cause. 

We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  to  find  that  Hofmann  nowhere 
succeeds  in  what  he  undertakes,  actually  in  his  system  to 
deduce  facts  speculatively  from  facts.  In  every  instance  in 
which  such  a  speculative  argument  is  employed,  it  is  an  utterly 
unsolid  one,  and  nothing  is  made  out  but  the  baseless  semblance 
of  an  argument.  Of  course  I  cannot  enter  here  on  a  detailed 
review  of  his  system  in  order  to  make  good  this  assertion.  But 
as  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the  utterly  groundless  and  baseless 
character  of  Hofmann's  speculative  method,  I  will,  by  way  of 
example,  subject  to  minute  critical  analysis  his  speculative  proof 
of  the  internal  divine  relation  of  God  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  he 
places  it  in  the  beginning  of  his  system.  By  this  first  argument 
it  is  that  Hofmann  lays  the  general  foundation  of  his  speculative 
system,  which  stands  or  falls  therewith.  The  more  particular 
consideration,  by  way  of  example,  of  this  first  speculative  argu- 
ment, so  very  important  a  one  for  the  whole  system,  will  then 
also  serve  to  procure  us  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  actual  pro- 
cedure of  Hofmann  in  the  construction  of  his  system.  His  three 
first  propositions  fall  to  be  considered.     They  run  thus  : — 

"  1.  Christianity  is  a  relation  of  personal  fellowship  between  God 
and  mankind,  or  between  love  and  responsive  love ;  a  relationship 
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therefore  of  G-od — not  merely  as  the  power  to  which  the  world  be- 
longs, but  as  the  self-existent  eternal  ego — to  a  created  ego. 

"  2.  The  means  of  this  fellowship  of  love  between  God  and  the 
Christian  is  Jesus  Christ ;  not  anything  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  Jesus 
Christ  himself.  The  Christian  stands  in  personal  fellowship  with 
God,  when  he  so  stands  with  Jesus  Christ. 

"  3.  But  if  the  Christian  stands  in  fellowship  with  God,  when  he 
so  stands  with  Jesus  Christ,  there  must  exist,  in  order  to  this,  a 
fellowship  between  God  and  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  fellowship  (in- 
asmuch as  it  is  one  and  the  same  thing  to  have  part  therein  and  to 
stand  in  personal  fellowship  with  God)  must,  while  it  is  a  relation 
between  God  and  the  man  Jesus,  be  at  the  same  time  a  relation 
within  God  himself, — in  the  former  respect  beginning  in  time,  in  the 
latter  respect  eternal." 

Omitting  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  much  besides 
that  is  objectionable,  we  proceed  to  examine  only  the  logic  of 
these  propositions.  Let  us  recall,  therefore,  the  thing  that 
was  proposed  to  be  done.  It  was  to  prove  the  simplest  state- 
ment of  the  fact  of  Christianity,  by  a  process  of  mere  thinking 
thereon,  that  there  must  subsist,  as  the  pre-requisite  thereof,  an 
eternal  relation  between  God  and  Jesus  Christ  within  God 
himself ;  and  this  because  the  relation  which  actually  subsists 
between  God  and  the  Christian  would  be  impossible,  did  not 
such  a  relation  exist  between  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  The  fact, 
that  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  very  God  and  very  man  is  a  part 
of  that  Christian  faith  on  which  the  blessed  filial  relation- 
ship rests  of  the  sinful  man  who  is  reconciled  to  God  through 
Jesus  Christ,  is  to  be  left  out  of  view  ;  the  proposal  is  rather  to 
shew,  by  a  priori  reasoning,  that  we  are  necessarily  led  to  infer 
the  existence  of  this  relation  between  God  and  Jesus  Christ, 
by  mere  thinking  on  the  most  simple  statement  of  the  fact  of 
Christianity  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what  that  fact  neces- 
sarily pre-supposes.  We  have  therefore  to  examine,  whether 
and  how  this  conclusion  is  actually  reached  by  such  speculative 
thinking  ?  or  whether  and  how  far  it  is  the  case,  that  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  express  requirement  of  the  method,  and  also 
beyond  the  limits  stated  in  the  exception  bargained  for  (namely, 
of  facts  wholly  undisputed  and  outside  the  range  of  all  that  is 
here  disputable),  the  conclusion  is  reached  only  by  the  assump- 
tion of  new  definitions  drawn  from  the  known  substance  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  matter  of  experience  within  the  system-maker  him- 
self? 

There  meets  us,  then,  in  the  very  first  clause  an  "  or,"  by 
which  a  new  definition  is  introduced.  Christianity  is  a  rela- 
tion of  personal  fellowship  between  God  and  mankind,  or  of 
love  and  responsive  love.  Such  an  "  or  "  would  be  logically 
allowable,  only  if  the  idea  it  substitutes  were  identical  with 
that  for  which  it  is  substituted.     This,  however,  is  by  no 
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means  the  case.  The  relation  of  love  and  responsive  love  is 
indeed  a  relation  of  personal  fellowship;  but  a  relation  of 
personal  fellowship  is  not  necessarily  a  relation  of  love  and 
responsive  love.  There  are  other  relations  of  personal  fellow- 
ship as  well — namely,  wheresoever  there  exists  a  fellowship  of 
any  kind  between  persons.  The  substituted  idea  is  to  that 
for  which  it  is  substituted,  as  the  species  to  the  genus.  It 
contains  accordingly  more  specific  characteristics ;  and  these 
more  specific  characteristics,  not  "derived"  from  the  most 
simple  expression  of  Christianity,  but  merely  added  to  it 
under  the  shield  of  a  false  "  or."  Derived  they  are  in  reality 
rather  from  the  knowledge  elsewhere  gathered  by  the  system- 
maker  respecting  Christianity,  as  an  existence  "  within  him- 
self." Moreover  let  it,  as  to  this  point,  be  noticed  also,  how 
there  is  thus  obtained  an  utterly  false  proposition.  The  term 
"  mankind  "  in  these  general  propositions  can  suggest  only  the 
natural  idea  of  mankind— the  idea  of  mankind  as  descended 
from  Adam.  But  actual  Christianity  is  assuredly  not  a  rela- 
tion of  love  and  responsive  love  between  God  and  mankind. 
Nothing  but  an  inconceivable  slovenliness  and  confusion  of 
thought  could  forget  that  no  Christian  can  talk  of  a  responsive 
love  of  mankind  towards  God ;  or  could,  at  the  very  beginning, 
without  more  ado,  define  the  fact  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
Christian  as  (in  the  simplest  expression  of  it)  a  relation  of 
personal  fellowship  between  God  and  mankind;  for  such  a 
relationship,  such  an  alliance,  implies,  of  course,  always  the 
two  sides. 

If  the  relation  between  God  and  the  Christian  is  a  relation 
of  love  and  responsive  love,  then  undoubtedly  it  cannot  be 
merely  a  relationship  of  that  Power  to  which  the  world  belongs. 
But,  we  must  now  ask,  whence  comes  the  System  to  know 
that  there  exists  such  a  relationship  of  God  to  the  Christian, 
to  the  world  in  general,  as  a  relationship  of  the  Power  to 
which  the  world  belongs  ?  and  what  is  precisely  meant  and 
introduced  into  the  system  by  this  obscure  expression  ?  As 
the  sequel  shews,  in  which,  at  a  later  stage  of  the  system,  the 
revealed  idea  of  creation  is  taken  for  granted  as  a  thing  of 
course,  there  is  here  added  to  the  system,  under  the  name 
of  the  relationship  of  God  as  the  Power  that  owns  the  world, 
and  added  in  order  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  nothing  less  than 
that  definite  idea  of  God  which  is  contained  in  the  Christian 
faith,  and  the  definite  view  of  that  relation,  therein  implied, 
which  God  bears  to  the  world.  By  a  clever  "  not  merely," 
there  is  introduced  from  without,  as  it  were  from  the  juggler's 
pocket  into  the  game  of  the  system,  a  very  significant  positive 
meaning — a  meaning  that  has  not  been  "  derived  "  from  the 
most  simple  statement  of  Christianity.     Let  it  be  recollected, 
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that  a  relation  of  personal  fellowship,  and  that  too  of  love  and 
responsive  love  between  God  and  man,  is  assumed  even  by 
the  dualists,  notwithstanding  that  they,  denying  the  creation 
of  the  world  by  divine  omnipotence,  do  not  consider  God 
absolutely  as  the  Power  that  owns  the  world.  Yet  it  would 
seem  to  be  part  of  the  proposal  of  the  "  system  "  to  "  derive," 
by  mere  thinking  within,  the  most  simple  expression  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  conclusion,  that  the  creation  of  the  world  by 
divine  omnipotence,  and  the  metaphysical  relation  of  God  to 
the  world  therein  manifested,  must  be  assumed  as  necessarily 
presupposed  in  the  relation  that  exists  between  God  and  the 
Christian.  But  at  this  point,  which  the  history  of  philosophy 
tells  us  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  important  for  all 
speculative  thought,  the  system  rids  itself  of  all  specu- 
lation, and  enters  rather  among  the  stores  derived  by  the 
system-maker  from  a  totally  different  source,  to  lay  hold  of 
information  which,  as  the  very  first  proposition  shews,  is  of 
exceedingly  great  importance  for  the  system,  and  is  fitted  to 
fill  up  gaps  of  indefinitely  wide  dimensions.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  Scriptural  idea  of  creation  belongs  to  those 
matters  that  lie  beyond  all  dispute  for  a  system  of  speculative 
theology  ;  for  we  should  then  be  bound  to  ask,  whether  there 
is  anything  whatever  that  does  not  He  beyond  all  dispute  ? 

But  we  proceed.  In  the  second  proposition,  the  "  by  means 
of  Jesus  Christ "  of  the  original  statement  is  defined  more 
precisely  as  to  its  logical  meaning  and  import.  The  fellowship 
of  love  between  God  and  the  Christian  is  by  means  of  the 
TKian  Christ  Jesus.  Thus  again  the  system-maker  begins  by 
adopting  into  the  system  a  new  definition  from  that  informa- 
tion respecting  Jesus  Christ  which  he  had  outside  the  system. 
We  ask.  Has  he,  in  addition  to  the  simple  statement  of  the 
fact  that  the  personal  fellowship  between  God  and  the  Chris- 
tian is  by  means  of  Jesus  Christ,  also  introduced  into  the 
system,  not  only  the  definite  Christian  idea  of  God,  but 
also  the  complete  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  his  person, 
and  of  his  work  ?  From  the  sequel  it  is  indeed  evident,  that 
he  does  not  mean  to  adopt  Christ's  divinity  from  the  contents 
of  the  Christian  faith,  but  to  "  deduce "  it  logically  from  the 
first  general  enunciation.  We  cannot,  however,  discover  the 
ground  on  which  the  system  thinks  itself  at  Hberty,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  borrow  the  one  side — 
the  humanity  of  Christ — from  the  knowledge  of  experience, 
and  obliged  to  derive  only  the  second — the  divinity  of  Christ 
— ^by  speculative  deduction  from  the  first  enunciation.  To 
the  faith  of  the  Christian  both  alike  are  given  facts — that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Man  and  that  he  is  God ;  and  we  all  know 
that  in  the  history  of  Christianity  doubts  have  been  raised 
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and  have  had  to  be  overcome,  not  only  as  to  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  but  as  to  his  true  humanity.     It  has  accordingly  been 
the  church's  effort  from  the  very  beginning,  in  opposition  to 
Docetism  and  Ebionism,   to  see  and   to  set  forth  more  and 
more  definitely  the  necessity  of  each  nature — of  the  humanity 
alike  with  the  divinity  of    Jesus  Christ,  as   necessary  pre- 
requisites of  that  redemption  which  he  has  effected  from  sin, 
death,  hell,  and  the  devil.     So  that  the  speculative  business 
of    the    "  system "   ought   properly,   in    accordance   with   its 
method,  to  have  been  this — namely,  by  means  of  what  the 
statement  at  the  commencement  of  the  system  furnished  as  a 
basis  for  thought,  to  determine  in  general  what  Jesus  Christ 
must  necessarily  be,  in  order  that  the  fellowship  between  God 
and  the  Christian  may  be  by  His  means,  as  is  the  case.     In 
attempting  this,  the  argument  which  is  sought  for  could  not 
assuredly  be  managed  so  very  quickly  as  in  Hofmann's  system. 
For  it  would  then  have  to  be  shewn,  in  the  first  place,  what 
the  fellowship  between  God  and  the  Christian  necessarily  pre- 
supposes in  order  to  its  possibility ;  and   this  could  not  have 
been  determined  without  a  previous  more  precise  definition  of 
the  nature  of  the  fellowship  to  be  established.     Then  also,  to 
mention  nothing  more,  something  must  have  been  said  about 
sin.     Then  after  having  thus  speculatively  ascertained  what  is 
essential  to  the  redemption  which  has  actually  taken  place 
through  Jesus  Christ,  it  would   then    seemingly  be   further 
necessary  to  prove  speculatively  therefrom,  what  all  this  pre- 
supposes in  the  nature  of  the  Redeemer's  own  person — ^to  wit, 
that  he  must  be  as  well  man  as  God,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  only.     But  this  course,  which  would  indeed  have  been  a 
much  longer  one,  and  which  would  perhaps  have  straightway 
betrayed  the  fact,  that  no  one  general  statement  regarding 
Christianity,  extracted  out  of  it,  can  enable  Thought  to  rid 
itself  of  the  fact  of  Christianity  in  general.     This  course  Hof- 
mann  does  not  attempt.     While  he  introduces  the  humanity 
of  Christ  into  the  system  as  an  undoubted  fact  of  history,  he 
tries  to  deduce  his  divinity  immediately  from  the  proposition, 
that  the  fellowship  of  love  between  God  and  man  is  by  means 
of  the  man  Christ  Jesus.     But  before  examining  this  argu- 
ment itself  (being,  as  it  is,  the  very  marrow  of  the  speculative 
ratiocination  at  the  commencement  of  Hofmann's  system),  we 
must  make  one  additional  remark.     Why  did  ne  not  adopt 
at  once  into  his  first  enunciation  what  he  now  adds  to  it 
about  Jesus  Christ  ?     Why  did  he  not  say  at  once  regarding 
Christianity  that  it  is  a  relation  of  personal  fellowship  between 
God  and  the  Christian  through  the  man  Christ  Jesus  ?     Was 
it,   perchance,  because  then  everybody  would  have  seen  at 
once  that  the  fact  of  Christianity  was  defined  falsely  in  the 
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simplest  enunciation,  inasmuch  as  the  relation  between  God 
and  the  Christian  is  not  through  the  man,  but  through  the 
God-man  Christ  Jesus  ?  But  it  is  very  evident  that  the  false 
statement  is  not  changed  into  a  true  one  by  its  non-appearance 
until  the  second  proposition  of  the  system.  Even  here,  to 
speak  accurately,  the  thing  should  have  been  expressed  thus 
— that  the  relation  between  God  and  the  Christian  is  through 
that  Jesus  Christ  of  whom  we  know  in  the  first  instance,  and 
are  at  liberty  to  say,  without  speculative  proof,  that  he  is 
Man,  that  he  has  entered  as  real  man  into  the  history  of  the 
race.  It  is  true  that  in  this  way  attention  would  have  been 
openly  called  to  the  use  made  of  information  found  outside 
the  system,  and  the  propositions  would  have  sounded  less  like 
speculative  discoveries ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  system 
would  have  been  freed  from  a  serious  difficulty,  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  it  very  soon  begins  to  find  exceedingly  inconvenient. 
To  gain  another  point  in  advance,  Dr  Hofmann  explains 
more  particularly  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  "  by  means  of 
Jesus  Christ ;"  and  whereas  it  had  hitherto  been  used  in  the 
system  not  very  accurately  (with  such  phrases,  for  example,  as 
that  "  or"),  the  words  are  now  all  at  once  taken  very  rigorously, 
and  used  with  the  utmost  precision,  so  that  it  becomes  plain 
that  the  affair  is  going  to  be  serious.  To  the  words,  "  through 
the  man  Christ  Jesus,"  Hofmann  adds,  "  not  through  anything 
of  him,  but  through  himself"  Now  it  is  indeed  true,  that  if  the 
means  of  fellowship  consisted  in  a  something  of  Christ  (that  is, 
let  us  suppose,  in  a  work  of  Christ),  in  such  a  sense  that  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  himself  should  not  come  into  considera- 
tion in  those  means  at  all,  then  undoubtedly  it  could  not  be 
said,  in  any  proper  sense,  that  the  means  was  Jesus  Christ, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  the  connection  of  the  means  with 
Christ  would  not  entirely  be  denied.  We  grant  to  the  "  sys- 
tem" that  the  proposition  regarding  the  mediation  of  Christ, 
strictly  taken,  excludes  the  placing  of  the  mediating  efficacy  in 
any  something  that  has  emanated  indeed,  but  is  now  separated 
from  Jesus,  and  is  left  without  Him,  to  effect  the  work  by 
itself.  We  grant  that,  in  Hofmann's  simplest  enunciation, 
taking  its  words  strictly,  the  mediatory  work  is  so  connected 
with  the  person  of  Christ  himself,  that  one  must  have  entered 
into  connection  with  this  Person  himself,  in  order  to  have  part 
in  the  result  spoken  of  Neither  need  it  for  the  first  time  be 
remarked  that  this  thought  is  agreeable  to  Christian  truth,  that 
it  is  a  very  important  one,  and  that  there  is  no  disp  ite  about 
it  between  believing  Christians  and  theologians.  But  we  must 
now  assert  that  the  foundation  for  nothing  farther  than  what 
has  been  mentioned  lies  in  the  simple  statement,  unless  some 
secret  false  sense  be  foisted  into  it  by  a  legerdemain  of  words ; 
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and  that,  logically,  Hofmann's  explanation  of  it,  in  as  far  as  it 
includes  more  than  this,  is  as  unwarranted  in  the  system  as  it 
is  contradictory  to  Christian  truth.  For  it  does  include  more  ; 
and  it  is  false  to  say,  in  terms  so  unqualified,  that  the  means 
of  the  fellowship  between  God  and  the  Christian  lies  not  in 
anything  of  Christ,  but  in  Christ  himself.  The  Lord's  actions, 
his  teaching,  and  above  all,  his  death  and  resurrection,  are  not 
himself,  but  (to  use  Hofmann's  very  inadequate  abstract  ex- 
pression) "  something  of  him  ;"  and,  nevertheless,  it  is  by  means 
of  these  that  he  has  established  the  "relationship"  between 
God  and  the  Christian.  In  order  that  all  this  might  have  the 
value  and  efficacy  which  it  has,  his  person  is  assuredly  necessary ; 
and  it  is  he,  even  he  himself,  who,  as  Mediator,  accomplishes 
the  reconciliation  ;  person  and  work  belong  indissolubly  to  each 
other,  the  one  is  not  to  be  separated  from  the  other.  But  on 
that  very  account,  the  person  must  not  be  taken  without  the 
work,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  work,  for  the  "  means "  of 
fellowship.  Yet  that  is  what  Hofmann  does  in  the  sense  he 
has  given  to  his  proposition.  It  excludes,  if  the  words  are  to 
be  taken  strictly — and  Hofmann  forces  us  to  do  so — it  excludes, 
universally,  "everything  of  him"  from  the  "means"  of  fellow- 
ship, while  those  "means"  are  restricted  to  the  person  alone, 
to  the  exclusion  of  "anything  of  him"  at  all.  "  The  Christian," 
so  he  puts  the  same  thought  in  another  form  at  the  end  of  the 
second  proposition,  "  the  Christian  stands  in  personal  fellowship 
with  God  when  he  does  so  with  Jesus  Christ." 

In  the  third  proposition,  it  is  in  the  first  place  observed,  as 
an  additional  pre-requisite  in  order  to  the  establishment  of  the 
relationship  between  God  and  man  by  means  of  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  that  there  must  be  a  relation  of  fellowship  between  God 
and  Jesus  the  Mediator.  This  must  be  fuUy  admitted,  as  well 
as  that  there  must  be  a  relation  of  fellowship  on  man's  side  to 
the  Mediator.  But  of  what  precise  nature  the  relation  of  man 
to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  same  Jesus  Christ  must  be,  in  order  that 
the  work  of  mediation  between  God  and  man  may  be  accom- 
plished through  him ;  of  that  the  system  is  as  yet  ignorant, 
because  as  yet  the  system  knows  nothing  further  even  of  the 
method  of  mediation  except  that  it  takes  place  through  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,  and  is  indeed  dependent  on  his  own  self. 
Nevertheless  Hofmann  thinks  himself  now  able,  from  the  point 
he  has  already  reached,  forthwith  to  conclude  of  what  precise 
nature  the  relation  must  be  that  is  to  be  pre-supposed  between 
God  and  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  This  fellowship  between  God 
and  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  Hofmann,  "inasmuch  as  it  is 
one  and  the  same  thing  to  have  part  in  it  and  io  stand  in 
personal  felloiuship  tvith  God,''  must  be  a  relation  within  the 
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Godhead  itself,  and  eternal.  Sueh  is  the  speculative  argument 
by  which  Hofmann  thinks  he  has  proved  the  internal,  eternal 
relation  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ — the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  how  stands'  it  now  with  this  argument  ? 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  find  the  basis  for  the  argument, 
there  is  introduced  into  the  system,  without  more  ado,  and  as 
a  mere  assertion  (by  the  phrase  "inasmuch  as"),  an  entirely 
new  statement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fellowship  between  God 
and  man,  estabhshed  through  Jesus  Christ — a  statement  abso- 
lutely without  any  foundation  in  the  previous  propositions  of 
the  system,  and  which  must  be  rejected  besides,  as  being  even 
in  itself  a  false  one.  The  assertion,  to  wit,  is  made  without 
more  ado,  that  to  share  in  the  fellowship  between  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  thing  as  to  stand  in  personal  fellow- 
ship with  God.  It  is  thus  asserted  that  the  Christian  stands 
in  fellowship  of  love  with  God,  because,  having  entered  into 
personal  fellowship  with  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  he  shares  in  the 
fellowship  which  exists  between  God  and  the  man  Christ 
Jesus.  Where  has  the  system  learned — this  we  must  ask — that 
such  as  is  here  asserted  is  the  nature  of  the  method  of  media- 
tion ?  As  far  as  the  previous  propositions  are  concerned,  the 
system  plainly  knows  nothing  but  this, — that  there  must  be  a 
personal  relationship,  both  of  man  and  of  God,  to  the  man  Christ 
Jesus  ;  and  that  these  two  relationships  (namely,  the  relation  of 
God  to  the  man  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  of  man  to  the  same  Jesus 
Christ  must  be  such,  that  the  fellowship  between  God  and  man 
may  be  by  means  of  the  man  Jesus  Christ.  But  hoiv  this  takes 
place  the  system  is  as  yet  absolutely  ignorant.  That  ought,  had  it 
been  possible,  to  have  been  deduced  from  the  first  simple  enun- 
ciation. But  it  is  verily  not  a  matter  of  course  that  the  method  of 
mediation  between  God  and  man  must  be  conceived  of  in  the 
way  asserted.  It  is  altogether  unwarranted,  and  at  the  same  time 
supremely  comical,  to  find  a  system  that  was  to  derive  its  con- 
tents from  the  most  simple  enunciation  of  actually  experienced 
Christianity,  making  use  of  so  very  significant  a  definition  as 
the  one  regarding  the  way  in  which  this  Christian  privilege  is 
brought  about  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  definition  not 
"  derived  "  from  the  aforesaid  simplest  enunciation,  but  thrown 
into  the  system  by  a  mere  assertion.  And  this  very  assertion 
regarding  the  most  important  point  in  the  system  of  Chris- 
tianity is  moreover  a  false  one.  To  shew  this,  it  needs  only 
the  following  short  remarks.  The  mediatorial  function  of 
Jesus  Christ  can  by  no  means  be  described  simply  by  saying 
that  we,  when  we  enter  into  "  personal  fellowship  "  with  him, 
now  obtain  part  in  the  relation  of  fellowship  between  God  and 
Christ.  The  atoning  blood  of  redemption  by  which  we  are 
cleansed,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  merit  thereby  procured 
throTigh  faith  in  the  forgiveness   of  sins  for  Christ's  sake,  lie 
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between.  But  for  this  very  reason  the  fellowship  of  love  be- 
tween God  and  the  Christian — that  privilege  which  has  been 
procured  for  us  by  redeeming  blood,  and  bestowed  on  us  by 
grace — is  and  always  continues  to  be  different  in  kind  from 
that  which  is  a  pre-requisite  of  the  work  of  reconciliation  be- 
tween God  and  the  Christian,  namely,  the  fellowship  that  sub- 
sists between  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  That  Christians,  the  re- 
conciled creatures  of  the  three-one  God,  can  have  no  share 
whatever  in  that  fellowship  between  God  and  Jesus  Christ 
which,  as  eternally  subsisting  between  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
was  necessary  in  order  to  the  mediatorial  work,  is  self-evident. 
It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  affirm  so  easily  that  to  share  in  the 
relationship  between  God  and  Jesus  Christ  is  one  and  the  same 
thing  as  to  stand  in  personal  fellowship  with  God. 

But  further.  Even  were  the  allegation  true,  that  the  fellow- 
ship of  love  between  the  Christian  and  God  is  one  and  the  same 
thing  with  sharing  in  the  fellowship  between  God  and  the  man 
Christ  Jesus,  how  in  all  the  world  is  it  thence  to  follow,  as 
Hofmann  reasons,  that  the  relation  between  God  and  Christ,  in 
which  the  Christian  shares,  is  a  relation  internal  to  God,  and 
eternal  ?  How  lies  the  thing  really  according  to  the  system  ? 
Why  thus  :  the.  fellowship  of  love  between  God  and  the  Chris- 
tian, (which  is  a  relation  neither  internal  to  God  nor  eternal, 
but  only  a  personal  relationship  of  God  and  the  creature),  is 
according  to  the  system  to  rest  on  the  alleged  truth,  that  the 
man  who  stands  in  personal  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ,  shares 
in  the  fellowship  which  subsists  between  God  and  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.  What  then  can  be  inferred,  but  that  the  same 
relationship  exists  between  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  as  that  which, 
by  sharing  therein,  the  Christian  is  to  enter  into,  and  which  is 
a  relation  neither  internal  to  God  nor  eternal  1  What  is  there 
in  the  connection  of  Hofmann's  propositions  to  lead  to  the  re- 
sult, that  the  relation  between  God  and  the  man  Christ  Jesus, 
in  which  the  Christian  is  to  share,  and  which  must  therefore 
be  such  as  can  become  a  relation  between  God  and  the  Chris- 
tian, is  to  be  of  a  kind  so  totally  different  from  that  between 
God  and  the  Christian,  even  such  as  the  relation  between  God 
and  the  creature  can  by  no  possibility  become  ?  What,  we  ask, 
is  there  in  the  connection  of  those  propositions,  to  conduct  us 
in  particular  to  a  relation  of  such  a  different  kind — an  eternal 
one  within  the  Godhead  between  God  and  Jesus  Christ, — 
whereas,  according  to  the  second  proposition,  that  relation  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  relationship  of  God  to  the  man  Christ 
Jesus  ?  In  fact,  a  more  glaring  y^ird^astg  slg  aXko  ysvog  than  that 
which  here  occurs  in  the  system  ;  a  more  baseless,  unintelligible 
argument  than  that  which  is  to  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ 
by  ratiocination,  as  a  thing  necessarily  implied  in  experimental 
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Christianity,  it  is  scarce  possible  to  imagine.  There  is  no  real 
argument.  In  reality  we  have  mere  assertions — unwarranted 
moreover  in  themselves,  and  false — put  together  in  the  form  of 
an  argument ;  and  that  form,  therefore,  is  nothing  but  an 
empty  appearance.  If  (to  transplant  ourselves  into  the  train 
of  Dr  Hofmann's  speculative  ratiocination),  in  determining  what 
is  pre-requisite,  in  order  to  the  establishment  of  a  fellowship  of 
love  between  God  and  the  Cliristian  through  Jesus  Christ,  by 
participation  in  the  fellowship  of  love  between  Jesus  Christ  and 
God,  it  is  insufficient  to  assume  merely  that  the  same  fellowship 
of  love  (not  within  the  Godhead,  nor  eternal),  which  is  to  be 
established  between  God  and  man,  exists  also  between  God  and 
Jesus  Christ ;  if  rather,  in  direct  contrast  to  the  relation  to  be 
constituted  between  God  and  the  Christian,  the  relation  of  love 
between  God  and  Jesus  Christ  must  be  assumed  as  one  within 
the  Godhead  and  eternal,  in  order  that  participation  in  it  may 
be  capable  of  establishing  that  fellowship  of  love  between  God 
and  the  Christian  which  is  neither  within  the  Godhead  nor 
eternal.  Yet  ought  this  itself  to  be  demonstrated  by  specula- 
tive arguments ;  yet  ought  this  itself  to  have  been  first  proved 
in  the  way  of  ratiocinative  "derivation"  from  the  simplest 
statement—namely,  that  the  relation  between  God  and  Jesus 
Christ  must  be  one  so  essentially  different  in  kind,  in  order  to 
be  the  adequate  pre-supposition  of  the  relation  to  be  established. 
It  thus  appears  that  even  the  speculative  demonstration  itself 
that  was  to  be  got  at,  has  not  been  so  much  as  touched  with 
one  of  the  fingers. 

The  entire  baselessness  of  the  reasoning  which  has  just  been 
considered,  and  which  is  so  decisive  for  the  whole  system — 
reasoning  which  an  accurate  examination  thus  dissolves  into 
an  empty  phantasm — must  become  apparent  to  every  person 
who  (as  is  always  necessary  in  speculative  thought)  only  gives 
himself,  simply  and  purely,  up  to  the  examination  of  this  series 
of  arguments  as  arguments.  In  order  to  be  secured  against 
deception,  or  any  false  impression,  one  must  only  beware  of 
lending  a  foreign  support  to  the  propositions  of  the  system 
(which,  as  in  the  system,  they  have  no  right  to),  by  mentally 
introducing  into  them  those  doctrines  regarding  the  God-man- 
hood of  Christ,  and  its  importance  for  the  establishment  of  the 
fellowship  of  love  between  God  and  the  Christian,  of  which 
faith,  as  such,  is  weU  assured,  and  which  the  propositions  of 
the  system  obscurely  suggest. 

Tested  by  its  own  methodological  postulate,  the  "system" 
appears  in  a  very  dismal  predicament.  It  corresponds  very  ill 
with  that  postulate.  Instead  of  the  contents  of  the  system 
being  really  "derived"  from  the  simplest  expression  of  the  fact 
of  Christianity,  we  find  new  definitions  always  borrowed  from 
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the  known  contents  of  the  Christianity  that  exists  within  the 
system-maker  himself,  and  added  from  without  to  the  simplest 
expression,  in  order  to  help  out  the  unfolding  of  the  system. 
The  method  is  thus  seen  to  be  an  utterly  uncertain  mixture  of 
information  got  by  experience  and  of  speculation.  By  this 
impure  and  uncertain  medley.  Reasoning  and  Faith  are  both 
defrauded.  Reason  pilfers  from  Faith,  and  from  what  Faith 
believes  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nature  and  object- 
matter  of  Faith  is  everywhere  hidden  and  maltreated  under 
the  semblance  of  a  speculative  ratiocination,  into  which  the 
maltreated  matter  of  the  Faith  is  transplanted. 

The  deficiencies  of  Hofmann's  system,  in  respect  of  the 
attempt  at  speculative  deduction,  are  so  manifest,  that  they 
have  been  admitted  even  by  his  admirer  Luthardt ;  who,  pre- 
cisely on  this  point,  dissents  from  Hofmann's  method,  holding 
it  impossible  to  discover  the  system  of  Christian  doctrine  from 
one's  own  experience  of  salvation  from  justifying  faith,  by  the 
mere  internal  necessity  and  self-moving  power  of  the  subjective 
certainty  of  faith.  Yet  he  thinks  he  can  hold  fast  the  object 
proposed  by  the  system.  "  Thus  much,  or  thus  little  of  it  (of 
Hofmann's  theology)  may  be  considered  fire-proof,"  he  says  ; 
"the  object  which  it  proposes  to  theological  science  must  never 
be  forgotten."  What  that  object  is,  Luthardt  states  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  In  the  actual  possession  of  salvation  (the  divine  fellowship 
through  Christ  is  meant)  all  former  saving  history  has  reached  its 
conclusion,  is  therefore  laid  aside  (?)  and  left  behind  (?),  and  the 
basis  is  laid  for  all  that  is  to  come.  It  is  undoubtedly  possible  to 
go  backwards  and  forwards  from  this  historical  centre  to  the  eternal 
beginning,  and  to  the  eternal  end.  We  must  postulate,  that  every 
single  point  in  dogmatic  theology  prove  itself  to  stand  on  these 
lines  stretching  out  from  that  centre,  so  as  to  belong  with  it  to  the 
objective  system  of  the  history  of  salvation,  and  not  to  be  an  iso- 
lated fact  or  truth  by  itself." 

And  Hofmann  also  himself  speaks  similarly  of  his  proposed 
object.  In  his  "Defence,"  he  tells  us,  that  his  attempt  has 
been — 

''  To  establish  a  body  of  Christian  doctrine,  in  which  the  several 
facts  shall  shew  themselves  to  be  authenticated  by  their  enclosure 
within  the  self-evidencing  presence  of  personal  Christianity,  and  no 
component  part  shall  take  its  place  with  the  mere  value  of  an 
outwardly  attested  fact,  but  everything  in  virtue  of  its  significance 
in  personal  Christianity." 

In  the  foregoing  sentences  an  object  is  indicated,  which, 
beyond  doubt,  is  really  proposed  to  theological  science,  and 
which  is  unquestionably  a  very  important  one.    Christianity  is 
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really  a  system,  a  single  whole  composed  of  organic  elements 
— not  a  mere  heap  of  unconnected  items  thrown  externally  and 
arbitrarily  together.  Each  part  takes  its  necessary  place  in  the 
whole,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  whole,  has  an  important  rela- 
tion to  the  whole.  There  exists  a  connection  of  the  individual 
elements  in  the  unity  of  the  whole  and  among  one  another — 
the  connection  between  conditioning  pre-requisites  and  con- 
ditioned consequences.  The  character  of  the  one  is  determined 
by  the  character  of  the  other ;  and  not  merely  is  the  condi- 
tioned determined  by  the  character  of  that  which  conditions  it, 
but,  on  the  other  hand  also,  that  which  conditions  is  teleologi- 
cally  affected  by  its  relation  to  that  which  is  to  be  conditioned. 
It  is,  accordingly,  the  task  of  systematic  theology  to  view  and 
exhibit  the  whole  in  this  its  inward  unity,  and  according  to 
these  necessary  inward  connections.  In  as  far  as  this  inward 
connection  and  inter-dependence  of  parts  is  not  perceived,  each 
several  doctrine  has  remained,  at  least  for  theological  recogni- 
tion, a  mere  external  thesis — a  thing  that  merely  happens  so 
to  be.  Even  by  Faith  itself  this  object  of  theological  science 
is  recognised.  Even  for  Faith  itself  and  for  the  life  of  faith, 
that  which  is  believed  is  to  gain  a  living  place,  and  not  to 
remain  a  thing  merely  believed  on  divine  authority. 

The  object,  therefore,  which  Hofmann  wishes  to  accomplish 
by  his  system  is  one  of  indisputable  importance.  It  seems  to 
us  also  that  the  influence  which  his  system  exercises  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  strives  after  the  accomplishment  of  this  object; 
and  that  it  points  attention  to  the  internal  connection  of  divine 
truth  (though  it  does  so  by  an  untenable  method  that  applies 
itself  loosely  to  the  propositions  he  has  laid  together  as  a 
foundation,  and  though  it  suffers  even  those  internal  connec- 
tions to  appear  only  in  dim  abstractness,  with  various  inter- 
polations and  in  false  aspects).  Hence  it  is,  we  think,  that  his 
disciples  stiU  cleave  with  enthusiasm  to  the  objects  proposed  by 
the  system,  and  at  the  same  time  to  many  separate  theses, 
even  though  the  false  web  of  the  method  is  already  falling  to 
pieces  as  an  unsubstantial  thing  in  their  hands,  and  though 
they  are  beginning  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  erroneousness 
of  many  propositions  of  the  system. 

But  the  present  question,  when  we  oppose  Hofmann's '  sys- 
tem, is  not  whether  the  forementioned  object  is  or  is  not  to 
be  proposed  to  theological  science.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
gross  assumption,  calculating  on  the  simplicity  of  ignorance,  to 
state  the  case,  as  if  Hofmann  had  been  the  first  to  propose  this 
object  to  theology;  as  if,  in  proposing  it,  his  theology  possessed 
some  peculiarity  and  merit,  and  as  if  those  who  oppose  his 
theology  as  false  and  pernicious  were  unacquainted  with  that 
object,  and  saw  nothing  but  isolated  individualities  in  tlie  facts 
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and  doctrines  of  faith.  Whoever  has  even  superficially  the 
scantiest  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  position  of  theo- 
logy must  know  that  the  object  spoken  of  is  universally  re- 
cognised. We  would  fain  know  the  name  of  any  dogmatic 
theologian  who  has  not  proposed  this  as  an  object  to  his  own 
theology.  To  the  theology  of  our  own  [the  Lutheran]  Church 
especially,  ever  since  its  origin,  this  object  has  been  familiar. 
For  what  else  is  affirmed  in  the  rule  regarding  the  analogy 
of  faith,  than  that  everything  must  be  understood  and  de- 
finitely recognised  in  its  relation  to  the  centre  of  faith,  in  its 
vital  bearing  on  the  gracious  life  of  the  believing  and  justified 
child  of  God  ?  It  is  not,  therefore,  this  well  understood  pur- 
pose of  theology  (as  to  which  there  is  no  dispute)  that  we 
speak  of  when  we  criticise  Hofmann's  system  ;  it  is  not, 
whether  this  purpose  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  always 
kept  in  view ;  but  it  is  of  the  way  and  manner  adopted  by 
Hofmann  in  his  theology,  in  his  system  for  the  attainment  of 
this  purpose.  And  of  this  way  and  manner  of  Hofmann's 
method,  in  which  the  peculiarity  of  his  theology  consists,  we 
affirm  that  it  is  a  false  and  utterly  perverse  one ;  and  that, 
while  it  presents  the  deceptive  appearance  of  attaining  the 
object  in  a  new  way,  it  does  on  that  very  account  render  the 
right  solution  of  the  problem  an  impossibility.  In  order  to 
that  right  solution  we  must  break  with  Hofmann's  system  alto- 
gether ;  we  must  have  done  with  that  impure  and  uncertain 
mixture  of  information  got  by  experience  and  a  priori  ratio- 
cinations, which  can  result  in  nothing  but  a  worthless  product 
of  half  reasoning  and  half  believing.  Theological  reasoning 
must  throw  itself  into  the  whole  of  actual  Christianity  as  its 
g?ven  materials,  unreservedly  acknowledging  that  the  contents 
of  the  system  are  by  no  means  such  as  have  yet  to  be  po'O- 
duced  by  thought,  but  such  as  are  already  aU  given  with  the 
fact  of  Christianity. 

Undoubtedly,  in  order  to  the  construction  of  the  system, 
reasoning  must  take  place  upon  those  given  materials.  And 
this  theological  reasoning  upon  the  given  materials  is  such 
that  it  seems  in  certain  aspects  nearly  akin  to  the  speculative 
ratiocination  that  attempts  to  deduce  the  system  a  priori. 
In  order  to  perceive  the  relation  of  every  part  to  the  whole, 
and  the  necessary  connections  of  the  part  in  the  unity  of  the 
whole,  it  is  needful  to  distinguish  that  which  in  any  single 
point  has  an  essential  bearing  on  the  whole  system,  abstracting 
it  from  its  concrete  form  and  connections,  and  then  ascertain- 
ing what  it  presupposes,  implies,  or  carries  with  it  as  its  con- 
sequences. There  is  thus,  over  against  the  concrete  form  of 
the  given  materials,  a  freer  movement  of  thought  in  the  sub- 
ject ;  there  is,  without  regard  to  the  concrete  form,  a  specula- 
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tive  ratiocination  from  a  single  point.  Evidently  this  needful 
process  of  thought  seems  to  approach  very  near  to  the  specu- 
lative ratiocination  that  attempts  the  deduction  of  the  system 
a  'priori.  All  the  more  sharply,  however,  must  we  attend  to 
the  necessary  distinction  to  be  observed.  Here  again  the  re- 
marks become  important  which  have  been  already  made  in 
regard  to  reasoning  upwards  from  effect  to  cause.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly possible,  by  consideration  of  an  effect,  to  ascertain 
what  has  been  effected,  what  the  cause  therefore  must  have 
been  capable  of  effecting,  and  this,  therefore,  may  be  specula- 
tively settled  as  a  postulate  in  regard  to  the  cause,  and  its 
effective  power ;  but  the  cause  itself,  where  it  is  to  be  found 
and  how  it  has  accomplished  its  effect,  that  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained speculatively  as  a  postulate  ;  that  (supposing  it  possible 
to  do  this  by  means  of  known  general  laws  and  causal  connec- 
tions) could  be  determined  only  in  the  way  of  hypothesis. 
For  example,  we  may  undoubtedly  ascertain  what  is  involved 
in*a  sinful  man's  justification  by  faith  before  God  what  it  pre- 
supposes as  done.  We  may  settle  it  as  a  postulate,  that  some 
foundation  must  exist,  on  the  ground  of  which  God,  instead  of 
executing  punishment  on  the  sinner,  forgives  the  guilt  of  sin, 
and  receives  him  as  righteous.  But  what  that  foundation  is, 
in  God  and  in  the  work  of  redemption,  cannot  be  inferred  from 
the  result  (that  is  to  say,  from  the  righteousness  of  faith),  as  a 
fact  necessarily  pre-supposed  in  it,  any  more  than  it  is  possible 
on  the  other  hand  to  infer,  from  the  merit  of  Christ's  sufferings 
and  death  alone,  the  way  and  manner  in  which,  by  God's  will 
and  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  his  justice  and  mercy, 
that  merit  is  made  over  to  man,  and  becomes  his  in  order  to 
salvation. 

And  there  is  no  need  whatever  to  extend  the  province 
of  speculative  reasoning  farther  than  this,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  design  aimed  at  in  the  construction  of  the  theo- 
logical system.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  in  order  to  this,  that 
other  parts  of  the  system  should  be  logically  deduced  from  any 
one  single  point,  as  Hofmann  has  tried  to  do.  There  is  no- 
thing to  hinder  us,  after  we  have  examined  one  point  by  itself 
in  its  bearings  on  the  system,  than  to  turn  to  other  points,  and 
make  them  also  (in  their  given  nature  and  connections)  the 
object  of  thought,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  they  too  bear  on 
the  system  and  on  the  former  point.  If  the  result  be,  that  the 
one  tallies  with  the  other,  the  problem  is  solved  ;  the  connec- 
tion sought  after,  the  mutual  relation  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
system  is  perceived  ;  and  neither  this  connection,  nor  the  con- 
nected parts  themselves,  remain  henceforth  merely  external 
things,  or  isolated  facts  for  the  theologian.  What  more  is 
needed  to  satisfy  every  one  who  has  not  a  morbid  craving  for 
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speculation — a  craving  altogether  alien  from  the  spirit  of  true 
theology  ? 

Thus,  then,  theological  thought  (even  that  which  reasons 
speculatively  within  the  given  materials,  as  is  requisite  in  the 
construction  of  the  system)  has  absolutely  nothing  in  common 
with  a  speculative  deduction  of  materials  a  priori.  But  it  may 
further  be  shewn  without  difficulty,  that  theological  reasoning 
becomes  aberrant,  and  incapable  of  fulfilling  its  purpose,  the 
moment  it  ceases  to  be  a  reasoning  upon  the  given  materials 
upon  their  given  relations. 

If  it  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  consideration  of  a  single 
point  of  the  system,  what  causal  power  it,  as  an  effect,  pre- 
supposes in  that  which  is  the  reason  of  it,  we  must  not  view 
this  point  in  the  most  general  manner  possible,  nor  start  from 
a  most  general  expression  of  it.  On  the  very  contrary,  it  is 
only  when  we  view  it  in  its  full  character,  that  we  can  possibly 
perceive  what  it  postulates  as  the  reason  of  its  existence.  It 
is  not  therefore  in  dim  abstractions  that  theological  reasoning  is 
to  move  ;  but  it  must  place  itself  among  the  completely  defined 
realities  of  the  given  materials.  That  which  may  be  inferred, 
for  example,  by  way  of  postulate,  as  a  necessary  pre-requisite 
of  justifying  faith,  can  be  so  inferred  only  when  we  have  ap- 
prehended in  all  definiteness  what  justifying  faith  is.  It  is  not 
by  saying  quite  generally  that  there  subsists  a  fellowship  of 
love  between  God  and' the  Christian  by  means  of  Jesus  Christ, 
but  only  by  a  more  definite  statement  of  the  nature  of  that 
fellowship  of  love  which  alone  is  possible  between  God  and 
sinful  man,  that  postulates  can  be  deduced  as  to  what  must 
take  place  through  Jesus  Christ  as  Mediator.  So  also,  if  any 
one  of  the  elements  that  constitute  justifying  faith  be  examined 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  it  pre-supposes  as  its  foun- 
dation, this  single  element  also  would  need  to  be  viewed  in  its 
complete  character  and  position  in  the  whole.  At  whatever 
point  investigation  enters,  there  it  must  rest  upon  the  definite 
character  and  position  which  that  point  has  in  the  given  whole. 
If  this  is  not  done,  if  we  start  from  an  altogether  general  and 
therefore  indefinite  idea,  the  consequence  will  be,  as  Hofmann's 
system  proves,  the  greatest  uncertainty  in  the  way  by  which 
that  generality  is  to  be  made  more  determinate  ;  as  well  as 
through  the  constant  necessity  of  borrowing  and  interweaving 
into  the  web  of  argument  new  information  from  the  materials 
of  experience,  in  order  to  get  at  those  more  precise  definitions 
which  the  reasoning  that  has  taken  its  start  from  a  generality 
seems  to  find  indispensable.  And  so  it  is  left  to  a  man's  arbi- 
trary pleasure  to  assign  to  those  borrowed  materials  whatever 
meaning  he  deems  sufficient  or  requisite. 

Further,  it  will  be  manifest,  if  we  consider  the  connection 
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and  interdependence  of  every  part  amid  the  whole,  that  if 
we  confine  ourselves  to  the  examination  that  starts  from  a 
single  point  of  Christian  truth,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  gain 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  real  character  even  of  that  one 
point.  The  right  character  of  the  thing  conditioned  depends 
on  whether  that  which  conditions  it  has  worked  itself  purely 
out,  whether  in  the  thing  conditioned  the  result  which  ought 
to  be  produced  has  really  been  produced.  Now,  if  there  appear 
a  disagreement  between  what  conditions  and  what  is  conditioned, 
it  would  be  quite  unwarrantable  to  attempt,  in  a  one-sided 
way,  to  square  the  former  into  accordance  with  our  first  ideas 
of  the  latter  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  our  present  duty  to  exa- 
mine whether  the  consideration  of  the  former,  precisely  as  it  is 
given  to  us,  does  not  give  us  the  basis  for  a  necessary  correction 
of  our  first  views  of  the  latter.  It  follows  that  we  must  never 
start  from  any  one  fixed  point  with  more  than  a  hypothetical  as- 
sumption of  its  correctness.  It  follows,  that  with  the  argument 
from  the  effect  or  result,  the  converse  argument  from  the  cause 
or  reason  must  stand  side  by  side  as  its  necessary  complement. 
We  need  not  surely  prove  how  important  it  is  to  give  special 
heed  to  this,  if  we  would  not  have  a  false  subjective  view  of 
what  constitutes  the  nature  of  personal  Christianity  exercise  a 
deeply  corrupting  influence  on  the  theological  system.  Per- 
sonal Christianity  in  its  truth  and  right  character  can  be  based 
only  on  the  true  apprehension  and  holding  fast  of  the  revela- 
tions given  and  the  gracious  works  done  by  God  as  a  basis  of  per- 
sonal salvation.  In  order  to  the  right  attainment,  then,  of  the 
object  proposed  to  systematic  theology,  it  is  by  no  means 
enough  to  adopt  a  one-sided  mode  of  investigation  along  a 
single  line  :  theological  inquiry  must  move  in  many  directions 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  single  points  of  the  given 
system  in  accordance  with  its  internal  connections. 

Consider  this  also.  The  character  and  position  of  a  given 
point  in  the  whole  depends  by  no  means  merely  on  its  relation 
to  some  one  other  point.  The  character  of  each  single  point  is 
conditioned  by  the  whole.  The  nature  of  the  whole  system  in 
all  its  parts  must  be  seen,  if  we  would  perceive  the  true  nature 
even  of  a  single  part.  Accordingly,  Anselm,  when  he  set  him- 
self to  answer  the  question.  Cur  Deus  homo  ?  did  not  start 
merely  from  one  point  in  the  system,  say  from  man's  need  of 
salvation,  but  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  embrace  in  his  view 
also  what  was  required  for  the  work  of  salvation  from  the  other 
side  (namely,  from  God,  his  justice,  and  his  mercy),  in  order  to 
assign  it  its  true  nature.  It  follows  thus,  again,  that  theologi- 
cal inquiry,  in  seeking  to  perceive  the  internal  connections  of 
the  Christian  system,  cannot  move  through  the  whole  in  a  line 
of  speculative  discovery,  arguing  and  constructing  from  a  single 
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point ;  but  that  it  must  always  pre-suppose  the  whole  as  actu- 
ally given,  confining  itself  to  its  proper  office  of  discovering  the 
bearings  of  each  several  point  in  all  directions. 

Let  the  foregoing  remarks  suffice  to  shew,  that  Thought,  in 
the  construction  of  the  theological  system,  must  be  exercised 
upon  the  materials  that  are  already  given,  and  must  never  at- 
tempt to  produce,  as  for  the  first  time,  the  contents  of  the  sys- 
tem. We  add  but  this,  that  it  is  only  such  a  Thinking  upon 
the  given  objects  of  faith  that  corresponds  to  the  nature  of 
faith,  and  of  that  which  faith  believes.  For  while  the  view  of 
faith  penetrates  among  faith's  own  objects  and  their  internal 
connections,  it  must  nevertheless,  in  accordance  with  its  nature 
and  with  the  nature  of  what  it  believes,  stand  ever  still,  in  be- 
lieving humiHty  and  believing  joy,  before  the  unsearchable 
and  unfathomable  depths  of  the  divine  mysteries ;  contented 
with  that  measure  of  light  which  is  granted  to  faith,  and  which, 
totally  differing  from  a  speculative  perception  of  the  necessity 
of  its  objects,  or  of  the  impossibility  of  those  objects  being  any- 
thing else  than  what  they  are,  receives  those  objects  simply  as 
divinely-attested  realities.  Is  it,  then,  so  hard  a  thing  to 
maintain  in  theology,  that  the  "  system  "  which  has  been  given 
to  faith  by  the  revelation  of  God  lies  hid  in  God  himself  as  to 
its  inmost  and  deepest  reasons  and  connections,  and  that  it 
cannot  become  the  absolutely  comprehended  system  of  human 
thought  and  knowledge  ? 


Art.  V. — Church  Life  Historically  Viewed.  * 

It  is  well  known  that  the  latest  works  on  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, especially  those  since  Neander's  time,  have  bestowed  some 
attention  upon  the  church's  inner  life,  upon  the  forms  of  its 
services,  and  its  social  institutions.  In  the  year  1823  Neander 
founded  a  periodical,  in  which  he  himself  was  almost  the  only 
writer,  for  the  special  purpose  of  treating  of  the  remarkable 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  this  was  an 
important  beginning,  and  served  to  direct  the  attention  of 
theologians  to  this  class  of  appearances  within  the  church  of 
Christ.  The  genius  of  Neander  too  was  peculiarly  weU  adapted 
for  taking  up  the  study  of  church  history  from  this  point  of 


*  This  article,  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Ehrenfeuchter  of  Gottingen,  appeared 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Jahrbiicher  fur  Deutche  Theologie  for  1860.  By 
'•  church  life  "  he  means  the  inner  life  of  the  church  in  its  external  phases  and 
manifestations. — Ed.  B.  4"  F.  E.  R. 
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view,  and  the  art  which  he  possessed  and  which  arose  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  love  of  investigating  particular  facts,  and 
tracing  the  rise  and  progress  of  each  Christian  opinion  had 
here  opportunity  for  the  fullest  development.  We  find,  there- 
fore, that  even  in  his  large  work  on  church  history  it  was  one 
of  the  objects  of  his  greatest  solicitude  to  inquire  into  the 
Christian  modes  of  thought  and  taste  as  they  displayed  them- 
selves in  the  customs  of  Christians,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
overlooking  the  other  branch  of  historical  description,  which 
is  connected  with  the  great  and  universal  laws  of  historical  pro- 
gress in  the  external  relations  of  the  church. 

Thus  has  the  history  of  the  church  been  enriched  with  a 
new  element.  How  often  had  historians  taken  into  account 
merely  the  church's  relations  to  the  state  with  which  she  was 
connected  ?  or  looked  upon  her  history  as  only  a  history  of 
changing  opinions  ?  In  consequence  of  such  modes  of  treat- 
ment we  were  deprived  of  almost  every  point  of  common  in- 
terest with  the  immediate  present  of  church  action.  There 
was  no  relation  to  the  existing  administration  of  the  spiritual 
office,  to  its  catechetical,  homiletical,  and  pastoral  functions  ; 
it  was  felt,  in  short,  that  there  was  a  great  gap  between  this 
branch  of  theological  study  and  its  application  in  practice. 

It  was,  however,  now  hoped  that  help  might  be  procured 
from  another  quarter,  for  now  the  science  of  ecclesiastical 
archaeology  took  its  rise.  The  operations  of  the  clergy,  the 
special  forms,  customs,  and  constitutions  of  the  church  were 
examined  into  and  described  out  of  the  original  sources.  But 
this  was  not  so  much  a  description  of  historical  movement  as 
of  fixed  results  ;  it  remains  a  statistical  account  of  the  past. 
It  even  became  a  distinguishing  feature  in  this  archseological 
science  to  fix  some  definite  point  of  time  in  the  Christian  cen- 
turies, up  to  which  this  more  statistical  than  strictly  historical 
relation  was  to  reach  ;  but,  of  course,  this  point  of  time  itself 
was  arbitrary,  and  was  fixed  at  different  periods  by  different 
writers.  Here  again  there  was  a  complete  break  between  that 
fixed  point  (which  was  seldom  placed  later  than  the  eighth 
century)  and  the  present  time.  How  strange,  especially  to 
the  Protestant  minister,  must  those  earlier  times  appear,  since 
his  own  immediate  work  rests  on  the  ground  of  those  changes 
that  were  caused  by  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

But  it  would  now  seem  as  if  the  information  we  required 
presented  itself  without  further  trouble  ;  for  it  will  be  said  at 
once,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  remove  that  fixed  barrier,  and  to 
carry  out  the  plan  of  that  archaeological  science  through  all 
the  centuries  down  to  our  own  days  ;  out  of  the  statistical 
notation  make  a  historical  relation,  and  you  will  then  have 
the  substance  of  a  history  of  Church  life.     And,  in  fact,  there 
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is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  ;  he  may  in  this  manner  acquire 
a  general  view,  from  a  general  plan  of  a  history  of  church  life, 
but  we  would  be  by  no  means  able  to  deduce  from  this  a 
scientific  foundation  and  justification  of  such  a  history  ;  in  any 
case,  we  should  have  to  be  made  more  decidedly  conscious,  that 
when  we  pass  from  the  statistical  stand-point  to  the  historical, 
we  take  an  important  step,  a  step  which  must  alter  the  whole 
method  of  our  consideration.  For  what  we  mean  by  a  history 
of  church  life,  is  not  merely  the  separate  description  of  that 
which  already  forms  one  branch  of  the  general  history,  nor  is 
it  the  bringing  forward  into  prominence  any  particular  portion 
which,  though  large  and  comprehensive,  is  yet  only  adapted  for 
separate  treatment ;  it  is  rather  the  recognition  of  the  existence 
of  a  peculiar  principle,  which  principle  conditions  the  very  be- 
ing of  the  church,  and  out  of  which  the  whole  development  of 
church  life  takes  its  rise.  Every  one  must  feel  how  vague  and 
undefined  is  the  expression  "  church  life."  Does  it  not  com- 
prehend everything  that  the  church  does  or  experiences  ?  Do 
not  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State,  and  the  history  of 
the  spread  of  Christianity,  belong  also  to  the  history  of  the 
church's  life?  Can  there,  in  this  sense,  be  any  history  of 
the  church,  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  history  of  her 
life  ?  Does  not  the  history  of  her  doctrines,  of  her  dis- 
putes, and  the  decisions  upon  those  disputes,  come  also  under 
the  same  head  ?  Now  the  first  mentioned  reference  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  church  and  their  history,  gives  us  the  desired 
clue  to  aid  us  in  our  investigation  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
such  a  history  of  church  life.  From  the  time  of  Semler,  the 
history  of  dogmas  has  made  a  place  for  itself  beside  church 
history  in  the  stricter  sense  ;  now,  just  what  the  history  of 
dogmas  is  for  the  science  of  dogmatics,  that  the  history  of  church 
life  is  for  practical  theology. 

In  the  history  of  dogmas,  we  are  concerned  with  the  histo- 
rical discussion  and  formation  of  the  various  articles  of  faith  in 
the  church,  whilst  in  a  history  of  church  life,  we  are  concerned 
with  the  historical  changes  in  the  customs  and  ordinances  of 
the  same  church.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  ecclesiastical 
history,  when  it  professes  to  be  universal,  cannot  altogether 
pass  by  those  subjects,  but  must  make  mention  in  its  narra- 
tions of  those  customs  and  ordinances,  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  must  also  make  frequent  allusion  to  the  development  of  dog- 
mas ;  but  as  the  science  of  dogmatics  has  been  permitted  to 
make  the  changes  in  the  church's  doctrines  the  subject  of  a 
special  history,  so  must  permission  be  also  granted  to  write 
histories  of  the  internal  life  and  constitution  of  the  church. 

We  must  now  ask  what  it  is  that  interpenetrates  and  ani- 
mates all  those  customs  and  ordinances  of  the  church.     This 
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is  simply  the  life  of  Christian  piety  itself.  In  no  other  province 
does  this  piety  assume  such  peculiar  forms  as  in  that  of  man- 
ners. It  is  true  it  can  also  be  traced  in  the  confessional 
articles,  for  all  dogmas  are  essentially  formed  out  of  the  expe- 
riences of  Christian  piety,  but  yet  the  plainest  expressions,  the 
most  visible  manifestations  of  piety,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
various  forms  of  divine  worship — hjrmnology,  catechisation,  the 
sermon,  the  cure  of  souls,  the  social  life  as  connected  with  the 
church.  To  this  same  head  belong  also  the  evidences  of  piety 
as  displayed  in  the  Uving  examples  of  distinguished  individual 
beUevers.  The  same  man  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  science  of  the  history  of  Doctrines,  has,  in 
more  than  one  passage,  alluded  to  the  possibihty  and  desir- 
ableness of  a  history  of  piety.*  It  is  true  that  in  both  these 
subjects  Semler  pursued  a  polemical  object,  which  was  most 
closely  connected  with  the  pecuHarities  of  his  theological  views. 
His  plan  in  the  treatment  of  the  study  of  dogmas  and  their 
history  was  to  trace  out  the  time  and  place  of  the  appearance 
of  all  the  various  forms  through  which  each  dogma  passed  into 
its  final  shape,  and  then  to  represent  it  m  its  inadequateness 
to  the  eternal  ideas  of  religion  itself  In  like  manner,  in  the 
conception  which  he  formed  of  a  history  of  piety,  he  was  espe- 
cially careful  to  preserve  that  distinction  which,  as  is  well 
known,  he  made  between  private  piety  and  pubHc  religion. 
For  him  this  history  of  piety  would  be  a  history  of  the  manifold 
individual  characteristics  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  life  of 
religion  in  general  In  individuals  alone  would  he  have  found 
life  and  truth,  whilst  in  the  history  of  pubhc  rehgion  he  would 
have  found  only  pohtical,  at  any  rate,  mere  earthly  and  worldly 
motives. 

We  must  not,  however,  ignore  the  elements  of  truth,  which, 
even  on  this  subject,  are  to  be  found  in  the  allusions  and  be- 
ginnings made  by  Semler.  The  history  of  dogmatism  has 
brought  with  it  its  own  cure  ;  the  once  threatening  danger  that 
all  dogmatic  science  would  finally  resolve  itself  into  the  history  of 
dogmas  has  now  vanished,  and  in  like  manner,  a  history  of  piety 
and  of  the  church  Hfe  resulting  from  it,  needs  not  any  longer 
to  be  of  necessity  an  inducement  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween individual  piety  and  pubhc  rehgion  in  such  a  sense  as 
would  altogether  remove  and  reduce  to  nothing  the  necessity 
and  the  value  of  that  pubhc  rehgion.  But  it  is  quite  another 
question  whether  it  be  at  all  possible  to  give  a  history  of  piety. 
Is  not  piety  something  that  belongs  to  the  very  inmost  soul  ? 
Does  it  not  retire  into  the  most  secret  feelings  of  the  individual 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  subject  of  his- 

*  Semler.  Tlieol.  Bricfe,  iii.  245. 
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torical  knowledge  which  is  always  cognizant  only  of  the  visible 
and  external  ?  Here,  however,  we  have  to  treat,  not  of  the 
secret  depths  of  the  soul,  not  of  the  hidden  mystery  of  piety, 
but  of  that  piety  that  is  apparent,  and  that  appears  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  may  immediately  be  recognised.  Has  not 
piety  a  peculiar  mode  of  expressing  itself  in  music  ?  Is  there 
not  a  religious  poetry  in  which  external  and  internal  are  ex- 
actly suited  to  each  other — exactly  penetrate  and  cover  each 
other  ?  Are  there  not  monuments  of  architecture  in  which  the 
creative  spirit  of  piety  has,  as  it  were,  embodied  itself?  Are 
there  not  individuals  whose  distinguishing  characteristic  is  an 
exclusively  holy  frame  of  mind,  by  which  their  whole  being  is 
influenced  ?  And  all  these  different  appearances  of  pious  life 
are  by  no  means  monotonous  and  uniform  ;  the  attentive  glance 
will  very  soon  discover  distinctive  characters  and  features. 
Let  only  a  religious  musical  work  by  Palestrina  be  compared 
with  one  by  Eccard,  or  one  of  Lotti's  productions  with  a  work 
of  Bach's,  and  we  find  that,  with  the  unity  of  religious  senti- 
ment, there  is  a  fundamental  difference  of  tone.  Or,  again, 
how  very  different  is  the  character  of  the  piety  of  the  middle 
ages  from  that  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century ! 
Let  us  comprise  both  these  manifestations  of  piety  under  the 
inclusive  name  of  Faith  (and  we  know  how  in  faith  both  ele- 
ments— that  of  obedience  and  that  of  joyful  assurance — are 
united  together),  and  we  shall  soon  be  convinced  that  in  the 
piety  of  the  middle  ages  obedience  much  preponderates ;  in 
the  Protestant  piety,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  much  more  of 
that  assurance. 

Now,  in  reference  to  these  subjects,  we  might  receive  many 
hints  and  explanations  from  a  work  which  as  yet  we  painfully 
miss  in  our  theological  literature,  for  we  have  only  some  ill- 
defined  sketches  to  help  us  in  our  search.*  If  we  possessed  a 
history  of  ascetic  literature  which  might  be  for  the  church  what 
histories  of  secular  literature  are  for  the  cultivated  world,  it 
would  certainly  be  one  task  of  such  a  work  not  merely  to  give 
literary  and  historical  notices  of  the  various  writings  on  the 
subject,  but  also  to  trace  the  course  which  devotion  has  taken 
through  the  various  nationalities  and  epochs  of  civilisation.  A 
similar  plan  has  been  already  pursued  with  success  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  political  treasures  of  our  own  nation,  by 
which  we  can  see  the  gradual  development  of  feeling  and  poetic 
consciousness. 

Now  all  things  developed  in  the  world  are  developed  in 
virtue  of  the  complicated  character  which  worldly  relations 
assume,  and  not  in  a  direct  line.     The  influence  of  the  new 

*  Theremin.  Abeudstunden. 
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associations  into  which  a  principle  enters  always  makes  itself 
felt ;  and  it  belongs  essentially  to  the  history  of  a  life  that  is 
produced  by  such  a  principle,  to  represent  the  reciprocal  action 
and  reaction  which  take  place  between  the  old  relations  and 
the  new.  The  provinces  into  which  the  life  of  Christianity 
enters  are,  the  family,  social  life,  and,  in  many  respects  also, 
the  civil  ordinances  of  the  commonwealth.  Now,  these  derive 
their  peculiar  development  from  the  principle  of  cultivation 
(cultur),  and,  therefore,  a  history  of  piety.  The  inner  life  of  the 
church  can  never  be  complete  without  frequent  reference  to 
the  history  of  civilisation  ;  and  none  the  less  will  such  a  history 
be  subject  to  those  universal  laws  which  determine,  in  general, 
the  course  of  the  church  in  the  world.  The  division  into 
periods,  which  is  to  be  adopted  in  a  history  of  church  life, 
should  be  the  same  which  is,  in  general,  adopted  in  ecclesias- 
tical history  itself  All  the  characteristic  features  which  mark 
out  any  epoch  are  always  sure  to  be  met  with  again  in  a 
picture  of  the  church  life  of  that  epoch. 

A  historical  description  of  church  life  will  have,  therefore, 
to  commence  with  a  glance  at  the  general  character  of  the 
time,  and  then  to  depict  the  peculiar  stamp  which,  at  that  time, 
had  been  impressed  on  the  inner  life  of  piety,  especially  that 
stamp  as  borne  by  eminent  individuals,  for  the  biographical 
element  is  nowhere  so  much  in  place  as  in  a  history  of  church 
life.  Then  will  follow  a  description  of  the  reciprocal  action  of 
the  religious  and  secular  cultivation  upon  each  other ;  and, 
lastly,  will  be  portrayed,  the  separate  forms  of  church  life  in 
divine  worship,  catechism,  sermons,  discipline,  church  consti- 
tution and  mission.  The  order  of  those  last  activities  remains 
by  no  means  the  same  through  all  the  different  periods,  but, 
according  to  an  universal  law  of  ecclesiastical  historiography, 
their  sequence  is  to  be  determined  according  to  the  prominence 
and  significance  which  any  one  of  them  may  have  obtained  in 
the  period  under  consideration. 

If  we  endeavour  now,  in  a  few  light  sketches,  to  point  out 
the  course  of  such  a  history,  we  shall  have  to  commence  our 
description  by  a  notice  of  the  opposition  which  Christianity,  on 
its  first  appearance,  presented  to  the  Roman  world.  This  world 
was  characterised  by  a  declining,  decaying  civilisation.  We 
can  see  all  the  symptoms  of  spiritual  and  moral  corruptiouT— 
all  that  was  refined,  demoniacal,  and  brutal  in  vice — which,  in 
the  noblest  men  of  the  time,  can  call  forth  only  the  resig- 
nation of  despair,  or  the  impotent  wrath  of  satirical  protest.* 

In  this  world  of  spiritual  death  appears  the  new  life  of 
Christianity.     It  is  a  totally  new  principle  which  comes  into 

*  Tacitus,  Annal.  xv.  8  ;  Histor.  ii.  37.     Juvenal,  Satir.  i.  149. 
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operation — a  principle  which  proceeds  from  a  new  and  higher 
creative  act  of  God,  and  penetrates  into  the  inmost  being,  into 
the  very  heart  of  man,  as  that  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of 
human  life. 

The  original  form  of  Christian  piety  is  the  certain  confidence 
of  having  obtained  forgiveness  of  sins  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  offered  upon  the  Cross  for  sin, 
and  who,  by  his  resurrection,  has  brought  to  light  a  life  no 
longer  subjected  to  death — a  life  of  which  we  are  assured  by 
the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  with  this  belief  was  also 
united  the  hope  of  a  speedy  realisation  of  this  life  in  the  body, 
as  well  as  in  the  spirft.  In  one  word,  it  is  the  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding,  in  which  faith,  hope,  and  love  are 
united  in  one  chord,  that  marks  out  the  fundamental  tone  of 
primitive  Christian  piety.  What  is  remarkable  in  the  matter 
is  this,  that  feelings  which,  under  other  circumstances,  are 
opposed  to  each  other,  are  here  found  united  together  in  har- 
mony. The  Christian  lives  in  anticipation  of  heavenly  perfec- 
tion ;  for  him,  in  idea,  the  world  has  already  passed  away ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  fulfils  in  the  present  world  all  the 
work  which  his  calling  imposes  on  him,  with  a  faithfulness  that 
enters  even  into  the  smallest  particulars.  He  is  neither  intoxi- 
cated by  the  beauties  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  nor  does  he 
fly  the  world  for  the  reason  that  he  supposes  it  to  be  a  delu- 
sive or  originally  false  life.  He  knows  that  the  world  lieth  in 
the  wicked  one  ;  but  he  knows  also  that  it  is  a  creation  of  God. 
In  the  redemption  of  Christ,  which  has  become  his  through 
■faith,  he  has  been  given  the  key  for  the  resolving  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  would  otherwise  have  occasioned  him  trouble. 
He  knows  that  he  has  both  to  be  patient  in  the  present,  and 
yet  to  hasten  towards  the  future ;  to  work  while  it  is  called  to- 
day, and  yet  to  long  with  a  great  home-sickness  for  the  heavenly 
Fatherland ;  to  be  educated  by  divine  grace  for  this  life, 
through  that  grace  fulfilling  all  righteousness  towards  himself, 
his  neighbours,  and  his  God,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  look 
for  the  speedy  appearance  in  glory  of  his  God  and  Saviour, 
Christ ;  to  be  certain  of  having  obtained  the  jewel  of  everlast- 
ing life,  and  yet  to  be  evermore  looking  forward  to  the  revela- 
tion of  that  life,  and  striving  after  perfection.  Here  are  the 
things  that  make  up  the  Christian  character,  and  form  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  Christian  life.  We  see  that  it  is  a 
rich  and  wonderfully  complicated  web  that  is  here  offered  to 
our  notice,  and  even  already  we  can  form  a  tolerable  concep- 
tion how  very  different  the  character  of  Christian  piety  may 
be,  according  as  the  one  thread  or  the  other  is  more  conspicu- 
ous in  this  web. 

For  we  can  easily  imagine  that,  in  this  complicated  forni  of 
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Christian  piety,  it  is  very  possible  that  one  element  or  the 
other  may  be  too  partially  accented,  and  that  hence  those 
peculiar  forms  of  piety  arise  which  succeed  each  other  through 
the  different  periods  of  the  Christian  churches.  Classic  times 
in  the  life  of  the  church  can  return  only  when  those  different 
movements — which,  as  we  have  seen,  make  up  the  fulness  of  a 
Christian  life  of  piety — again  penetrate  and  supplement  each 
other.  Such  a  rich  and  living  unity  of  elements  is  preserved 
for  us  yet  in  the  well-known  Epistle  to  Diognetus. 

An  essential  influence  upon  the  spirit  of  piety,  and  the 
church  life  resulting  from  that  piety,  must  naturally  have  been 
exercised  at  the  time  when  the  church  proposed  to  itself  the 
question,  whether  it  should  take  up  a  positive  relation  to  the 
world — enter  into  it,  live  in  it,  labour  in  it — or  whether  it  ought 
not  rather  to  withdraw  itself,  and  in  a  separate,  isolated  state, 
wait  until  the  destinies  of  the  world  were  fulfilled  1  In  theory 
the  church  was  well  acquainted  with  her  task  ;  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  In  the  world,  but  not  of  the  world,  was  still  her  motto  ; 
but,  in  reality,  the  fundamental  stamp  of  Christian  piety  was 
much  disfigured  and  defaced.  To  the  one  partially-conceived 
view  which  directed  the  church  to  labour  in  the  world,  was 
opposed  the  other  partial  view  which  taught  her  to  flee  the 
world  altogether  ;  and  as  in  the  natural  constitution  of  men's 
minds,  we  can  conceive  a  twofold  tendency — one,  where  the 
inclination  to  action,  the  other,  where  the  inclination  to  con- 
templation predominates — so  can  we  easily  understand  how,  in 
the  framework  of  the  ethic-mystical,  which  is  the  fundamental 
feeling  of  Christianity,  at  one  time  the  ethical,  at  another  time 
the  mystical,  element  appeared  out  of  its  due  relative  proportion. 
In  consequence  of  this  the  seeds  of  confusion  and  destruction 
were  planted  in  the  church,  for  Pelagianism  quickly  springs  up 
from  the  ethical  without  the  mystical,  and  fanaticism  is  pro- 
duced by  the  mystical  without  the  ethical. 

In  consequence  of  the  recognition  which  the  church  obtained 
from  the  powers  of  the  State,  Christian  piety  very  soon  assumed 
the  character  of  fleshly  confidence,  of  external  form,  of  the  opus 
operatum  ;  it  became  a  thing  of  the  world,  of  fashion  and  tradi- 
tion. The  teachers  of  the  church  were  obliged  to  rebuke  the 
hypocrisy  and  worldliness  of  Christianity  often  and  in  sharp 
language.*  All  this,  however,  was  only  the  abuse  of  a  tendency 
that  in  itself  is  fully  justifiable  ;  for  it  is  the  task  of  Chris- 
tianity to  pervade  the  world  like  leaven,  and  for  this  purpose 
it  must  enter  into  the  world,  Christianity  has  to  ethicise  the 
world.     As  revelation  and  fulfilment  of  all  righteousness,  it  has 

*  Compare  Chrysostom,  0pp.  iv.  paf?e  350  ;  xi.  page  392.     Angustin,  Sermo  i. 
in  Fs.  93,  section  4  ;  Ps.  xciii.  19  ;  Tract.  >.xv.  in  Job.  x.     Hieron,  Ep.  62. 
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to  shape  the  laws  and  customs  of  nations  and  of  famihes  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  everlasting  righteousness.  But 
here  it  is  very  easy  to  be  deceived  and  mistaken,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  the  perception  of  this  task  is  already  its  accomplish- 
ment ;  the  opposition  which  ever  exists  between  the  institu- 
tional and  the  individual  creates  great  difficulties.  In  principle, 
the  world  is  overcome  and  transformed,  but,  alas  !  how  much  in 
reality  of  individual  matter  of  fact  remains  unchanged  and  un- 
converted !  This  leads  to  artful  temporising,  to  negligence  and 
the  relaxing  of  rules.  The  task  is  immeasurably  more  difficult 
than  when  the  acknowledged  natural  man  and  his  hard  hearted- 
ness  have  to  be  dealt  with.  A  most  instructive  example  of 
this  is  afforded  us  by  the  ancient  system  of  penitence.  The 
original  canon  says,  "  Whatsoever  the  church  binds  or  looses,  is 
also  bound  and  loosed  in  heaven  ;"  but  the  church  to  which  this 
trust  was  given  is  the  apostolic  church,  the  church  as  she  cor- 
responds to  her  idea.  But  as  she  appears  in  the  world,  sub- 
ject to 'many  errors  and  mistakes,  this  canon  cannot  retain  all 
its  force  unlimited  and  absolute.  In  order  to  support  herself 
as  a  visible  church,  she  makes  ordinances  of  her  own,  and  then, 
in  order  to  uphold  these  ordinances,  she  applies  the  very  same 
means  of  discipline  which  had  been  employed  to  support  the 
authority  of  the  divine  law  ;  still  she  retained  for  a  time  the 
consciousness,  that  even  though  she  might  excommunicate 
there  was  yet  room  for  the  divine  forgiveness,  until,  from  the 
moment  when  the  Episcopate  came  to  be  regarded,  not  as  an 
institution  of  order,  but  as  the  giver  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a 
sacramental  institution,  as  the  successor  of  the  apostolate,  the 
church  began  to  identify  herself  with  the  church  of  the  apostles* 
time,  and  returned  without  any  condition  or  exception  to  the 
canon,  "  Whatsoever  the  church  binds  and  looses,  is  also  bound 
and  loosed  in  heaven." 

We  can  thus  understand  how  Christianity,  upon  entering  the 
world  of  Grseco-Roman  cultivation,  and  allowing  itself  to  be 
influenced  by  and  assimilated  to  that  world,  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  bring  back  this  perishing  world  to  life.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  characteristics  of  a  declining  age,  as  they  are  de- 
picted by  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  Juvenal,  meet  us  again  in  the 
severe  discourses  which  Chrysostom,  Leo,  Salvian,  and  others 
direct  against  the  corruption  of  their  own  time.  At  that  time 
piety,  if  it  would  be  genuine,  was  almost  obliged  to  retire  from 
ordinary  life  in  the  form  of  a  world-renouncing  asceticism  or 
mysticism.  From  this  point  of  view  we  can  see  the  importance, 
nay,  even  the  absolute  necessity,  of  the  rise  and  extension  of 
monasticism.  However  many  excuses  might  have  been  found 
for  it  in  the  religions  before  the  time  of  Christ,  howeyer  many 
inducements  to  it  there  might  have  been  in  the  climate  and 
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local  relations,  of  the  lands  in  which  it  first  appeared,  the  deepest 
and  most  urgent  cause  of  its  origin  was  the  supposed  necessity 
for  re-establishing  the  altogether  pure,  original  form  of  Christian 
piety  and  Christian  life.  The  object  aimed  at  in  the  creation 
•of  the  Coenobite  establishment,  was  to  bring  back  into  actual 
existence  the  form  of  the  apostolic  community.  That  which, 
as  Montanism  and  Novatianism,  had  to  be  banished  from  the 
church,  was  intended,  when  thus  restored  in  its  really  true 
elements  in  the  cloister  life,  to  become  a  blessing  for  the 
church.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  first  signs  of  this 
monastic  life  were  heretical,  or  were  at  least  for  a  long  time 
looked  upon  with  great  suspicion. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  historical  circumstances  under 
which  monasticism  took  its  rise.  It  was  the  period  of  the  de- 
clining empire  ;  a  presentiment  of  the  approaching  catastrophe, 
despair  of  the  possibility  of  improvement,  had  taken  possession 
of  the  minds  of  all  serious  thinkers  ;  it  appeared  as  if  that  day 
had  come  of  which  it  had  been  said,  that  on  it  every  one  should 
take  to  flight.  Monasticism  appeared  as  a  kind  of  martyrdom 
— as  a  state  of  witness  for  the  reality  of  Christianity —  as  that 
which  was  opposed  to  the  world  and  to  overcome  the  world. 

But  this  overcoming  was  more  a  longing  to  forsake  the  world, 
a  renunciation  of  the  world,  than  a  destroying  from  principle 
all  godless,  worldly  dispositions,  and  then  a  positive  working  by 
means  of  which  the  world  might  be  made  subject  to  the  pur- 
poses and  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness. 

That  longing  to  depart  from  the  world  developed  itself  in 
contemplative  mysticism,  and  that  renunciation  of  the  world  in 
the  practice  of  the  monastic  vows.  Both  combined,  formed  a 
denying  of  the  world  and  its  lusts,  in  order  to  elevate  the  soul 
to  God. 

Hence  it  was  that  in  mysticism,  especially  in  its  later  philo^ 
sophical  development,  there  was  formed  a  theory  of  gradations 
by  which  one  starting  from  the  finite  travels  upwards  towards 
the  infinite ;  and  side  by  side  with  this  mysticism  went  an 
asceticism,  the  object  of  which  was  to  perfect  in  each  indivi- 
dual monk  the  general  principle  of  monasticism,  namely,  the 
separation  of  heaven  from  the  world  of  sense,  by  striving  to 
make  the  spirit  ever  more  and  more  free  from  the  fetters  of  the 
body. 

Out  of  this  loosening  of  the  bands  which  unite  spirit  and 
body  together  for  this  life,  arise  those  ecstasies,  visions,  and 
miraculous  interviews  which  meet  us  on  every  page  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  monastic  life,  and  which  very  soon  became  so  over- 
spread by  a  luxurious  growth  of  legendary  invention,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  now  to  discern  what  may  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal fact  in  these  stories,  though  we  may  be  convinced  that 
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there  was  some  truth  in  them,  from  the  analogies  and  experi- 
ence of  all  ages,  as  to  the  influence  which  an  unnatural  vari- 
ance between  body  and  spirit  is  found  to  exercise. 

The  practice  of  the  monastic  vows  rests  on  the  principle  of 
renunciation :  renunciation  of  family,  renunciation  of  worldly 
possessions,  renunciation  of  a  separate  will.  The  monastery  is 
the  family,  the  monastery  is  the  world.  The  individual  will  is 
absorbed  in  the  discipline  of  the  convent  rules,  in  the  command 
of  the  superior.  Obedience  is  the  first  and  most  excellent  vir- 
tue of  the  monk.*  Strict  obedience  to  an  absolute  command 
became  therefore  the  peculiar  mark  and  groundwork  of  piety  ; 
and  thus  piety  became  an  independent  work,  a  work  in  itself, 
it  became  its  own  object,  in  carrying  out  which  the  whole  task 
of  life  was  accomplished ;  everything  that  either  has  not,  or 
does  not  seem  to  have,  an  immediate  reference  to  it,  appears  as 
something  wholly  subordinate,  something  that  must  be  done 
only  because  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  life, 
but  it  is  not  considered  as  moral  action  which  may  at  the  same 
time  be  a  worshipping  of  God.  This  piety  taken  as  such,  as 
its  own  final  object,  separates  itself  from  the  ethical,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  distinction  was  made  in  Christendom  between 
the  clergy  and  the  laity,  profane  and  sacred  professions,  so 
that  the  laity  were  supposed  to  stand  ever  in  need  of  a  certain 
representation  and  purification  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  clergy.  Thus  a  certain  dualism  pervades  Christianity,  and 
just  for  this  very  reason  were  those  saints  of  old  ever  less  able 
to  save  themselves  from  the  temptations  of  Pelagianism,  in  so 
far  as  they  believed  that  righteousness  and  merit  lay  in  the 
mere  doing  the  works  of  piety.  These  monastic  views  became 
evermore  the  operative  force  in  historical  Christianity ;  it 
seemed  to  be  necessary  that,  at  the  fall  of  the  over-cultivated 
Roman  empire,  the  beginnings  of  a  new  cultivation  should 
be  based  upon  the  very  strictest  and  harshest  principles.  It 
was  therefore  significant  that  the  monastic  element  became 
more  and  more  blended  with  the .  life  of  the  church,  and  was 
taken  up  into  it  as  a  supplementary  and  essential  component 
part. 

This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  west,  where  the  various 
peoples  that,  full  of  barbarian  vigour,  streamed  in  from  all 
sides,  experienced  respectful  awe,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
wonderful  feeling  of  attraction  towards  this  new  and  unusual 
heroism  of  renunciation. 

We  know  that  very  much  of  what  was  done  in  missionary 
work  and  general  civilisation  proceeded  from  the  convents. 
The  more  the  Church  assumed  a  missionary  character,   the 

*  Compare  Cassian,  De  Instit.  Coenob.  iv.  26,  27. 
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closer  became  the  allianee  between  the  monks  and  the  clergy. 
Whilst,  in  those  quarters  where  the  church  was  more  particu- 
larly considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  worship,  a  deter- 
mined separation  between  monastic  and  clerical  institutions 
made  itself  apparent,*  In  Gregory  the  Great,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  carried  his  great  activity  into  both  those  provinces, 
mission  and  worship,  we  accordingly  see  the  two  stand-points 
intersecting  each  other  in  the  relation  of  the  clerical  to  the 
monastical. 

This  much  we  can  at  any  rate  assert,  that,  in  the  pecuHar 
character  of  piety,  the  monastic  element,  as  we  have  just  de- 
scribed it,  appeared  the  really  essential  part.  The  monastic 
virtues  were  considered  as  the  specifically  Christian  virtues ; 
in  them  shone  forth  the  true  glory  of  Christian  perfection. 

But  the  question  nov  arose,  how  was  that  chasm  to  be  filled 
up  that  had  opened  between  monastic  perfection  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  imperfection  of  ordinary  Christians  on  the  other  ? 
That  perfection  seemed  to  be  just  as  necessary  in  order  to  win 
heaven,  as  the  imperfection  of  those  who  lived  in  married  life, 
in  civil  employment,  in  acquiring  and  possessing,  was  necessary 
to  maintain  a  hold  on  earth.  Hence  it  became  requisite  to 
arrange  a  compromise,  or  rather,  an  exchange  ;  the  laity  gave 
their  money  and  worldly  goods  ;  the  saints  opened  the  treasures 
of  their  good  works.  But  we  should  make  a  great  mistake 
were  we  to  see  in  this,  from  the  very  beginning,  a  cold,  h3^ocri- 
tical  calculation  ;  on  the  contrary,  this  exchange  was  at  first 
based  upon  the  principles  of  unity,  of  love,  of  vicarious  supple- 
mentation. The  church  exists  through  the  mutual  forbearance 
and  labours  of  her  members,  and  therefore  she  has  it  in  her 
power  to  redistribute  and  equalise  abundance  and  want. 

But  such  piety  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  always  very 
uncertain  and  unstable  ;  it  rests  on  the  individual  feelings,  and 
is  therefore  dependent  on  their  strength  and  weakness.  Ob- 
servation teaches  us  that  all  those  pious  and  holy  men  of  the 
middle  ages  were  subject  to  the  quickest  and  most  wonderful 
variations  between  the  highest  flights  of  ecstatic  happiness, 
and  the  most  horrible  depths  of  despondency  and  despair. 

It  is  true  that  a  certain  ebb  and  flow  of  feeling  will  be  more 
or  less  evident  in  the  experience  of  every  pious  man ;  but  it 
makes  a  great  difference  whether  we  suffer  our  whole  confidence, 
o  ir  fundamental  religious  position,  to  be  conditioned  by  these 
things,  or  whether  we  have  the  security  of  an  objective  support, 
in  virtue  of  which  we  can  feel  safe  amidst  all  the  various 
changes  of  our  feelings.     Such  a  support  was  also  sought  for  by 

*  Compare  Beda,  Hist.-Angl.,  iv.  27.     Beda,  Vita  Cuthbert,  c.  16.     Gregor. 
Magn.,  Epp.  v.  1,  vii.  43. 
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this  form  of  piety  in  the  middle  ages,  and  it  was  found  in  the 
institutions  of  the  church  ;  it  seemed  as  if  in  them  the  objec- 
tivity of  hoUness  found  expression  ;  it  seemed  as  if  here  the 
kingdom  of  God  were  visible,  and  had  already  entered  into  its 
worldly  relations. 

The  doubts  that  might  arise  as  to  whether  an  individual  be- 
longed to  this  kingdom,  could  be  most  easily  removed  by  his 
proving  himself  obedient  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
divine  state,  in  other  words,  of  the  church  ;  and  thus  arose  a  re- 
markable relation  between  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
individual  salvation,  and  the  endeavours  to  secure  the  objec- 
tivity of  ecclesiastical  institutions  ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  not 
at  once  to  assume  that  thirst  for  power  and  human  passions 
were  the  sole  motives  for  the  hierarchical  constitution  of  the 
church  in  the  middle  ages  ;  for  there  was  also  another  im- 
portant reason  for  it,  namely,  the  character  of  piety  itself,  the 
monastic  conception  of  Christianity  in  general,  according  to 
which  the  calling  and  moral  duties  as  they  are  fulfilled  in  the 
family  circle,  in  civil  and  political  life,  are  to  be  altogether 
absorbed  by  the  religious  pathos  which  soars  above  everything 
earthly  to  the  very  heaven  itself  But  it  so  happened,  that 
when  the  monastic  element  became  fact,  and  entered  into  the 
actual  relations  of  life,  that  heaven  had  after  all  to  be  brought 
down  to  earth. 

Thus  the  monastic  ecstasy  of  feeling  became  ecstacy  of  will ; 
men  wished,  disregarding  the  ordinary  sequence  of  historical 
events,  to  apply  a  lever  in  order  to  move  history  ;  they  wished, 
by  an  immediate  divine  authority,  to  set  up  on  earth  the  king- 
dom of  God,  as  it  appeared  to  them  typified  in  the  quiet  con- 
vent cell  and  its  religious  exercises :  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  to  suffer  violence.  From  such  motives  can  be  explained 
the  conduct  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  the  stamp  which  he 
'  wished  to  impress  upon  the  church,  and  has  indeed  partially 
succeeded  in  impressing.  Every  new  and  deeply-seated  move- 
ment in  the  middle  ages  either  proceeded  from  the  monas- 
teries, or  stood  in  the  closest  connection  with  them.  Some- 
times there  was  an  effort  made  to  remodel  the  monastic  life, 
which  had  become  too  much  entangled  in  the  cares .  of  the 
world,  and  required  a  strict  observance  of  the  original  monastic 
statutes  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  all  danger  of  worldliness. 
At  other  times  new  forms  made  their  appearance,  as  in  the 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  in  which  orders  a  difference  in  the 
religious  tendency  displays  itself,  although  they  both  rested  on 
the  basis  of  the  one  church  of  the  middle  ages,  and  were  even 
essentially  similar  in  their  adoption  of  monastic  forms. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  piety  of  the  Franciscans  had  more 
reference  to  the  person  of  Christ ;  the  constant  imitation  of 
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Christ  was  to  be  the  essence  of  a  Franciscan  life  ;  wliilst  the 
piety  of  the  Dominicans  had  more  reference  to  the  church  for 
whose  honours  and  sovereignty  they  laboured  unremittingly 
and  regardless  of  consequences.  Many  reactions  proceeded 
from  the  convents  in  consequence  of  the  ever-increasing  world- 
liness  of  the  hierarchy  ;  but  yet  these  reactions  did  not  remove 
from  the  principles  and  ground  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Such 
a  reaction  either  appeared  in  an  enthusiastic  form ;  or  in  order 
to  remove  those  worldly  tendencies,  advocated  with  all  earnest- 
ness the  principle  of  world-abandonment  ;  or  sought,  in  an 
almost  revolutionary  spirit,  to  loosen  the  bonds  that  bound  the 
church  to  the  world  ;  or,  in  a  pantheistic  spirit,  sought  to  do 
away  altogether  with  the  idea  of  the  world.  We  have'  his- 
torical examples  of  all  these  tendencies  in  the  Tertiaries,  the 
Fraticelli,  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a  reaction  often  proceeded  more 
immediately  from  an  intellectual  process,  and  was  a  toning 
down  of  that  ecstacy  to  the  quiet  of  contemplation,  whilst  the 
attempt  was  made  to  realise  the  example  of  the  apostolic  life 
in  the  form  of  a  religious  family,  its  education  and  instruction. 
This,  for  example,  was  the  object  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Com- 
mon Life.  It  is  true  that  from  Macarius  to  Tauler  there  runs 
a  line  of  mysticism,  which  at  the  same  time  included  the  deep- 
est ethical  forces  which  manifested  themselves  ever  more 
clearly  and  effectually,  and  it  was  this  mystic-ethical  spirit 
which  found  expression  in  the  noblest  monuments  of  middle- 
age  piety — for  example,  in  the  cathedrals  ;  but  yet  it  remained 
stationary  in  the  provinces  of  mere  feeling  and  artistic  appre- 
ciation, and  did  not  advance  to  its  full  ethical  activity  and 
reality. 

The  appearances  that  meet  the  historian's  view  are  rather 
the  aberrations  from  that  direct  line  than  the  line  itself,  which 
pursued  its  course  in  retirement,  waiting  for  its  manifestation 
at  a  future  time. 

The  internal  contrast  had  now  indeed  become  very  great  be- 
tween the  historical  form  of  the  hierarchy,  and  especially  its 
cidminating  point  in  the  Popedom,  and  the  ascetic  spirit  of 
monasticism,  which,  since  the  times  of  the  two  Gregories,  was 
designed  to  be  the  religious  pathos  of  the  hierarchical  institution. 
At  no  time  was  the  sullying  of  the  hierarchy  by  the  spirit  of 
worldliness  more  manifest  than  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  The  changes  that  took  place  in  secular  concerns 
and  secular  life  were  deeply  founded  in  the  laws  of  historical 
progress.  The  idea  of  a  divine  kingdom  which  even  at  that 
epoch  was  to  spring  up  from  the  ruins  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth — ^an  idea  that  had  been  entertained  by  Gregory  the 
Great — is,  as  the  philosophy  of  history  teaches  us,  one-sided, 
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and  in  fact  impossible.  Man  has  a  task  to  perform  on  this 
earth — a  task  in  the  education  of  his  spirit,  not  merely  in  its 
eternal  relations,  but  also  in  its  temporal  relations,  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  family,  to  society,  to  the  state.  A  certain  portion 
of  this  task  the  church  and  the  convent  strove  to  accomplish  ; 
but  what  they  could  not  appropriate  they  rejected  and  de- 
nied, and  in  particular,  every  independent  development  of  the 
secular  principle  —  whether  national,  poHtical,  scientific,  or 
artistic — was  systematically  opposed  by  the  church.  For  the 
overcoming  the  Avorld  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  absolute 
subjection  of  the  world  to  her  own  laws,  and  not  at  all  as  the 
setting  the  secular  powers  free,  and  their  bringing  them  into 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  divine  will ;  for  the  expression  of 
this  will,  although  in  the  Scriptures  plainly  revealed  to  every 
one,  had  been  placed  under  the  bushel  of  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion. It  is,  however,  a  necessity  for  human  nature  that  it 
should  extend  itself  in  the  world — that  it  should  gain  know- 
ledge and  possession  of  the  world.  The  towns  that  now  sprang 
up  became  the  chief  seats  of  this  secular  cultivation  ;  the 
trading  and  commerce  which  were  connected  with  these  towns 
called  forth  new  wants,  and  new  means  for  satisfying  those 
wants.  There  now  arose  schools  independent  of  the  church, 
which  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  secular 
knowledge ;  there  were  formed  free  associations  of  famous 
teachers  and  the  students  who  gathered  round  them.  These, 
to  be  sure,  were  soon  drawn  under  the  influence  of  the  church 
in  the  form  of  scientific  corporations  or  universities,  but  yet 
they  were  never  altogether  unmindful  of  their  original  intention 
to  serve  science  for  its  own  sake.  These  were  the  places  in 
which  were  expounded  and  disseminated  the  literary  treasures 
of  ancient  times,  which  had  been  brought  to  light  after  the 
long  neglect  of  centuries.  The  discoveries  in  the  heavens  by 
means  of  avstronomical  science,  and  on  the  earth  by  means  of 
the  voyages  of  discovery  undertaken  by  Spaniards,  Italians, 
and  Portuguese,  brought  in  a  large  store  both  of  ideal  and  real 
secular  acquisition.  In  short,  side  by  side  with  the  external, 
hitherto  altogether  unattacked  system  of  the  hierarchy,  with 
its  principles  pressing  for  renunciation  and  destruction  of  the 
world,  was  now  "manifested  in  all  its  power  that  cultivation 
which  finds  its  justification  in  the  fact  that  we  are,  and  must 
be,  in  the  world.  Hence  it  must  make  a  most  disagreeable 
impression  on  us  when  we  see  the  sacerdotal  institution  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  this  worldly  cultivation  and  tendency,  as 
the  history  of  the  church  from  the  fourteenth  century  shews  us 
to  have  been  the  case.  The  individual  nationalities  now  begin 
to  feel  their  strength,  and  efforts  are  made  by  them  to  be  no 
longer  merely  ministering  members  in  the  union  of  the  Romish 
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church.  But  it  is  in  war  that  these  nations  first  meet  toge- 
ther ;  they  mutually  seek  to  annihilate  each  other,  because 
they  do  not  know  that  they  have  been  designed  to  exist  be- 
side each  other  for  mutual  intercourse  and  exchange  of  friendly 
services. 

After  the  thought  and  necessity  of  a  more  peaceable  inter- 
course had  developed  themselves  out  of  those  warlike  operations, 
we  see  the  rise  of  the  political  idea  of  the  balance  of  power — 
the  effort,  by  means  of  alliance,  which  varied  according  to  ne- 
cessity— to  avoid  danger  and  to  obtain  advantages.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  art  of  diplomacy — the  art,  by  means  of  a  wise 
guidance  of  given  circumstances,  to  obtain  certain  success  as  a 
necessary  result.  Commerce  and  the  monied  interest  became 
forces  which  exercised  a  most  important  influence  upon  politi- 
cal situations.  Of  this,  Italy,  from  which  we  have  received,  and 
to  the  present  day  retain,  the  financial  terminology,  became  a 
most  remarkable  example. 

This  decided  secular  tendency  preserved  itself  by  a  continual 
flight  from  the  peculiar  ideas  of  Christianity  ;  and  Maccliiavelli, 
the  man  who,  in  the  most  masterly  manner,  has  gathered  to- 
gether in  one,  and  given  expression  to,  all  the  phases  of  this 
secular  mode  of  thought,  has,  in  his  writings,  left  us  no  room 
to  doubt  of  his  open  hostility  to  Christianity.  What  an  essential 
contradiction  was  it,  therefore,  that  the  highest  representative 
of  Christendom,  the  Pontifex  Maximus  of  Christianity,  should 
be  so  completely  involved  in  the  confusion  of  political,  diploma- 
tical,  and  even  warlike  affairs  !  It  was  the  extremest  perver- 
sion of  the  original  relation,  and  yet  it  was  an  unavoidable 
consequence.  It  was  only  the  reverse  of  the  theocratic  ideas 
of  Gregory  ;  it  was  the  essence  of  hypocrisy.  We  see  then  the 
interests  that  were  concerned.  The  fall  of  the  Church  (Ruina 
Ecclesiae*)  seemed  inevitable,  since  its  deepest  foundation — ^the 
life  of  Christian  piety — was  undermined  and  cankered. 

The  alternative  was  proposed :  religion  without  culture,  or 
culture  without  religion.  What  then  was  to  be  done  ?  Were 
men  to  return  to  the  convent-cell  ?  The  cell  was  now  too  nar- 
row for  the  necessities  of  the  age.  Mysticism  barely  as  mysti- 
cism might  fill  and  satisfy  the  souls  of  individuals,  but  it  was 
no  longer  a  universal  principle  as  in  the  middle  ages.  Was 
humanism  to  be  the  Saviour  ?  It  too  was  confined  to  small, 
learned,  or  aristocratic  circles :  it  had  no  power  to  move  the 
masses  without  taking  at  all  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
culture,  without  a  religious  basis,  is  in  itself  untenable  and 
without  duration.  Or  was  a  radical  reform  to  be  expected 
from  a  return  to  the  Episcopal  system  in  place  of  the  Papal 

*  Comp.  Nicol.  de  Clemangis.     *'  De  Ruina  Ecclesiae,"  c.  39,  40. 
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system — an  object  which  the  great  councils  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  strove  to  attain  ?  Reformations  which 
rest  only  on  retrogression  and  combinations,  and  not  on  crea- 
tive power,  are  usually  wholly  inadequate  to  the  real  state  of 
things,  which  calls  for  progress.  In  the  present  case  the 
changes  made  did  not  touch  the  heart  of  the  matter,  but  only 
moved  upon  the  surface.  What  was  necessary  was  to  make 
the  unchristianised  world  again  religious,  without  ignoring  the 
rights  of  the  general  progress  of  civilisation ;  to  form  a  close 
union  of  the  religious  life  with  secular  knowledge  ;  to  open  up 
a  new  and  deeper  vein  of  piety  in  the  gospel-mines,  out  of 
which  treasures  might  be  brought  to  light  which  would  have 
an  abiding  value  for  this  great  progress  of  secular  life. 

Here  again  we  have  to  direct  our  special  attention  to  the 
history  of  piety  ;  for  it  was  this  piety  which,  of  itself,  was  able 
to  call  into  being  quite  another  form  of  church  life,  by  means 
of  a  modification  in  its  own  inner  nature.  From  this  point 
of  view  alone  can  we  comprehend  the  full  significance  of 
the  Reformation,  and  the  personality  of  Luther,  in  whose  soul 
this  new  and  more  deeply -seated  work  of  piety  was  consum- 
mated. Luther's  life  is  just  the  history  of  this  new  form  of 
Christian  piety.  He  must  first  experience  and  labour  through 
all  the  asceticism  of  the  monastic  life  ;  he  must  comprehend  it 
in  its  more  serious  aspects,  in  its  original  intentions,  in  order 
to  be  assured  that  it  could  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
soul. 

The  great  need  of  the  soul,  as  will  appear  from  what  has 
been  already  said,  is  peace  with  God — peace,  not  because  the 
law  has  been  fulfilled  by  man,  but  in  spite  of  its  non-fulfilment. 
But  Christ  has  fulfilled  it :  by  his  death  on  the  cross  he  has 
satisfied  eternal  justice,  and  taken  away  the  curse  of  the  law. 
Forgiveness  of  sins  is  now  possible  ;  it  rests  on  objective  grounds 
— on  the  eternal  deeds  of  God.  As  the  creation  was  a  work  of 
God,  undertaken  of  his  own  will,  so  also  was  the  redemption  ; 
and  therefore  must  Christ  be  what  he  is — Son  of  God  and  Son 
of  Man  —  in  order  to  carry  through  this  redemption-work. 
Everything  depends  upon  our  setting  ourselves  in  a  close  commu- 
nion with  Christ,  and  receiving  a  participation  in  his  life.  But 
it  is  faith  that  places  us  in  this  communion  with  him.  This 
faith,  by  means  of  which  the  righteousness  which  Christ  re- 
vealed and  worked  out  for  us,  becomes  our  own.  This  faith, 
which  lays  hold  on  and  appropriates  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
makes  us  assured  of  our  salvation  ;  and  this  certainty  of  salva- 
tion, which  is  one  thing  with  the  feeling  of  our  perfected  exist- 
ence— nay,  rather,  is  itself  the  highest  and  only  true  existence — 
is  the  deepest  impulse  of  Christian  thought  and  of  Christian  life. 
Now  this  assurance  of  our  personal  salvation  is  given  to  us  in 
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Holy  Scripture  ;  the  Scriptures  give  us  information  both  of 
the  objective  deeds  of  God  which  were  done  towards  our  re- 
demption, and  also  of  souls  which  have  already  experienced, 
and  are  examples  of  the  faith  that  justifies  from  all  things. 
The  whole  Bible  is  one  great  document  in  which  everything 
has  reference  to  the  great  central  doctrines  of  justification  and 
reconciliation.  If,  then,  the  righteousness  of  man  be  not  his 
own  work,  but  the  work  of  God  through  Christ  in  him  and  for 
him — if  it  be  faith  that  appropriates  this  righteousness,  first  of 
all  from  the  negative  side  as  forgiveness  of  sin — ^then  there 
must  also  follow  the  principle  of  active  working ;  for  faith  is 
not  the  isolated  operation  of  the  understanding  ;  it  is  a  move- 
ment of  the  heart,  in  which  the  whole  man  with  all  his  senses 
and  powers  participates  and  takes  an  active  part. 

Faith  is  the  principle  which  influences  the  whole  man,  and 
stamps  the  whole  man  with  its  peculiar  character.  The  work- 
ing, then,  of  man — for  man  from  his  very  nature  must  work — 
is  not  a  working  in  order  to  gain  salvation  by  his  merits,  but 
is  rather  the  consequence  of  his  joyful  certainty  that  he  has 
already  obtained  salvation  through  the  grace  of  God.  In  the 
feeling  of  this  blessed  assurance,  the  active  work  in  the  world 
proceeds  with  power  and  with  freedom  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
which  God  has  prescribed  for  all  action. 

Out  of  righteousness,  in  its  first  form  as  justification  and 
forgiveness  of  sin,  springs  the  righteousness  of  life  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  love  as  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  All  positive  action 
of  man  has  therefore  reference,  not  so  much  to  God,  from  whom 
he  only  receives,  as  to  the  world.  The  particular  relations  of 
each  individual  man  to  the  world  are  what  constitute  his  call- 
ing in  it,  which  is,  of  course,  capable  of  great  variety.  Now 
this  world,  by  the  objective  act  of  redemption,  has  been  freed 
from  the  curse  of  the  law.  Satan's  right  in  it  has  been  abo- 
lished. It  can  again  recognise  its  position  as  God's  creation  ; 
it  is  no  longer  an  altogether  unholy  world.  Thus,  too,  was 
caused  to  cease  the  fixed  distinction  between  sacred  and  pro- 
fane (when  those  words  are  used  as  synonymous  with  godly 
and  godless) ;  for  now  the  distinction  means  nothing  more  than 
a  difference  of  tendency — namely,  whether  man  turn  himself 
to  God,  receiving  grace  from  him,  or  turn  himself  to  the  world, 
labouring  in  it  according  to  the  measure  of  this  grace  given 
him,  and  in  obedience  to  the  eternal  laws  of  God.  In  this  lies 
hidden,  also,  the  distinction  between  religious  and  moral,  the 
consciousness  of  which,  however,  is  of  later  growth.  Tliis 
labour  in  the  world  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  robbery  of  God, 
but  as  being  itself  also  the  service  of  God  in  a  wider  sense ; 
for  marriage,  government,  and  all  the  various  conditions  in  the 
commonwealth,  are  also  things  of  divine  appointment.     We 
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can  be  active  in  the  world,  and  for  the  world,  without  therefore 
neglecting  our  eternal  salvation,  or  forfeiting  it  altogether. 
We  see  that  the  idea  of  righteousness  includes  both :  justifi- 
cation through  the  wonderful  process  of  the  divine  atonement, 
and  well-doing,  according  to  the  law  that  now  shines  with 
greater  clearness.  It  is  none  the  less  true,  as  we  are  taught 
by  universal  experience,  that,  in  this  well-doing,  much  that  is 
defective,  much  that  is  positively  wrong,  is  produced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sin  that  cleaves  ever  to  our  best  actions  ;  there 
remains  ever  an  irrational  remainder  between  the  assurance  of 
salvation,  which  quickens  the  heart  through  the  grace  received, 
and  the  consciousness  of  the  pollution  and  imperfection  of  our 
individual  actions  ;  and  just  for  this  reason  is  it  necessary  for 
us  ever  to  look  back  to  that  grace,  and  to  use  diligently  the 
means  of  grace  which  the  love  of  our  God  and  Saviour  has 
granted  to  us,  by  which  an  ever-flowing  fountain  is  opened  for 
the  cleansing  our  uncleanness. 

With  this  conception  and  knowledge  of  Christian  piety  all 
the  conditions  were  fulfilled  which  we  have  before  considered 
— conditions  by  which  could  be  ensured,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  and  her  labouring  in  those 
problems  which  the  progress  of  civilisation  now  opened,  with- 
out doing  any  injury  to  the  characteristic  life  of  piety  itself. 
Such  a  positive  moral  influence  on  the  world  was  now  rendered 
possible,  just  because  men  had  become  more  thoroughly  and 
experimentally  acquainted  with  the  inner  nature  of  piety  ;  the 
circle  of  its  workings  became,  perhaps,  more  circumscribed, 
but  its  nature  became  more  intensive.  But,  indeed,  we  may 
say  that,  more  closely  considered,  even  the  province  of  piety 
became  more  extended,  because  the  demand  that  was  now  made 
of  every  moral  action, — viz.,  that,,  in  order  to  be  truly  moral,  it 
should  have  reference  to  the  purposes  of  the  divine  kingdom, 
and  that  the  doing  of  it  should  be  a  fruit  of  the  character,  and 
not  the  result  of  a  principle  of  self-justification  in  the  sight  of 
God  —  this  demand  is  essentially  connected  with  religious 
motives,  and  proves  that  such  motives  do  exist.  Thus,  then, 
the  humanistic  and  political  development  could  proceed  on  its 
course  without  merging  into  Italian  libertinism ;  and  by  the 
German  mind  was  solved  the  problem  how  to  realise  this  union 
of  piety  and  life  in  the  world — the  full  idea  of  righteousness. 
Now  could  be  carried  out  with  greater  safety  what  Charle- 
magne had  long  before  intended.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Reformation  comprehended  and  carried  out,  after  long  inter- 
ruption, the  noblest  intentions  of  Charlemagne,  has  yet  to  be 
stated  and  explained  with  sufficient  clearness. 

This  peculiar  epoch-making  significance  which  the  principle 
of  the  Reformation  has  for  the  history  of  Christian  piety  be- 
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comes  much  more  remarkable  when  we  examine  its  counter- 
part— the  change  brought  about  in  the  Romish  Church  by  the 
reaction  of  Jesuitism.  In  the  Church  of  Rome  itself  there  was 
a  strong  and  deep-seated  feeling  that  the  Church  needed  refor- 
mation ;  it  was  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  she  should 
be  made  free  from  the  worldhness  with  which  she  was  so  closely 
connected,  and  that  she  should  return  to  the  serious  obser- 
vance of  the  peculiarly  religious  factors.  These  religious  fac- 
tors displayed  at  first  a  certain  formal  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Reformation ;  for  here,  too,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
original  forms  of  the  religious  Ufe — the  feehng  of  being  entirely 
actuated  and  conditioned  by  God.  But  this  was  attempted  on 
the  side  of  the  Jesuit  order,  in  opposition  to  the  ethical  pro- 
blem ;  it  was  attempted  in  a  purely  ascetic  manner.  This 
asceticism  found  expression  in  the  tearing  asunder  of  all  family 
and  social  ties,  in  a  system  of  unnatural  penances.  The  prin- 
ciple of  obedience,  the  old  monastic  principle,  was  now  strained 
to  the  greatest  extreme,  for  it  made  man  a  mere  machine, 
without  any  will  of  his  own.  But,  at  the  same  time,  and  this 
is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  new  order,  the  certainty  was 
arrived  at,  that  a  positive  active  relation  to  the  world  must 
now  be  taken  up. 

The  problem  of  the  new  epoch  appeared  here,  too,  in  a  pro- 
minent position  ;  and  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  Refor- 
mation laboured  at  this  problem,  from  an  inward  impulse  to 
historical  progression,  did  the  Jesuit  order  direct  its  efforts, 
expressly  and  intentionally,  to  the  three  several  points  from 
which  the  development  of  cultivation  in  the  world's  history 
especially  takes  its  rise.  These  points  are  those  of  literature, 
education,  and  politics.  He  who  conducted  education  had  the 
rising  generation  in  his  hand  ;  he  who  gave  the  tone  to  litera- 
ture governed  pubHc  opinion ;  he  who  sat  in  the  councils  of 
princes,  decided  the  destinies  of  peoples  and  of  states.  The 
Jesuits  displayed  wonderful  tact  and  ingenuity  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  conducted  their  operations  in  these  three  pro- 
vinces. Two  things,  which  at  first  sight  seem  irreconcilable, 
were  by  them  united  together ;  for  an  extraordinary  import- 
ance was  attached  to  the  principle  of  authority,  and  yet  free 
scope  was  allowed  to  the  natural  will  and  disposition.  In 
presence  of  the  danger  which  the  principle  of  the  Reformation 
seemed  to  threaten — which  its  principle,  misunderstood  and 
abused,  actually  did  bring — the  name  of  authority  had  so 
much  the  more  weight,  and,  at  the  same  time,  men  were  at- 
tracted by  the  permission  given  to  each  for  the  exercise  of  his 
individual  qualifications ;  for  it  was  held  and  taught  that  the 
ascetical  severity  of  the  members  of  the  order,  and  the  objecti- 
vity of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions,  came  in  as  compensating 
and  supplementing  the  deficiencies  of  individuals. 
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Thus  we  see  that  the  old  separation  of  piety  and  morality, 
of  the  church  and  the  world,  had  in  this  case  merely  assumed  an- 
other form.  The  proof  of  the  internal  nothingness  of  the  whole 
principle  is,  that  it  never  shews  itself  as  possessing  any  creative 
power,  but  always  merely  as  calculating  and  applying. 

It  produces  great  effects,  but  no  real  fruits.  But  that  inner 
form  of  evangelical  piety,  as  manifested  in  Luther  and  the 
confession  of  the  Protestant  Church,  had  by  no  means  attained 
such  world-pervading  strength  that  the  principle  that  actuated 
it  could  already  develop  itself  to  its  full  realisation.  All  Pro- 
testants were  exposed  to  danger,  and  many  fell  into  great 
error  ;  for  that  truth  which  every  gospel  Christian  feels  so 
deeply  and  holds  so  dear,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  assurance  of  righteousness  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
actual  righteousness  of  life,  exposed  many  to  the  temptation 
not  to  attempt,  and  scarcely  even  to  desire,  that  righteousness 
of  life,  as  being  altogether  attainable,  but  to  content  themselves 
with  the  certainty  of  their  justification.  The  more  prominence 
given  to  this  assurance  in  the  plain  words  of  creed  and  doc- 
trine, the  more  that  fundamental  truth  was  preserved  from 
misunderstanding  and  misinterpretation  by  just  doctrinal  dis- 
tinctions, the  more  disposed  were  many  to  suppose,  that  in  the 
mere  assertion  and  repetition  of  those  doctrines,  they  themselves 
possessed  the  essence  and  matter  of  justification  ;  and  this  led 
to  their  neglecting  the  practical  side  of  it,  in  total  opposition  to 
the  words  and  the  intention  of  Luther.  Hence  arose  that  false 
security,  which  in  the  evangelical  Church  is  the  counterpart  of 
that  no  less  false  security  which  rests  on  the  sacramental  ordi- 
nances and  objective  institutions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
which  was  strenuously  opposed  by  such  men  as  Johann  Arndt, 
J.  V.  Andrese,  and  all  who  followed  in  their  footsteps,  men 
who  again  and  again  direct  attention  to  the  close  connection 
between  righteousness  by  faith  and  righteousness  of  life. 

One  thing  was  very  prejudicial  to  the  full  exhibition  of  the 
evangelical  principle  of  piety,  and  that  was  a  circumstance  which 
must  itself  be  regarded  as  a  fruit  of  the  Reformation — a  fruit, 
however,  which,  under  inauspicious  historical  constellations, 
was.  forced  in  an  altogether  unfavourable  direction.  This  was 
the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  State.  We  have  said  that 
in  itself  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Reformation  ;  foi 
it  is  a  lively- and  positive  protest  against  all  exclusive  ecclesia.s- 
tical  rule ;  but  it  now  seemed  to  be  possible  that  just  a,s  tlie 
Church  could  and  ought  to  be  the  calm  and  quiet  protectress 
of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  so  the  State,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  designed  to  be  the  theatre  for  the  exercise  and  representa- 
tion of  the  righteousness  of  life.  And  such  views  as  these  by 
no  means  remained  a  mere  ideal  conception.     What  Christopher 
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of  Wirtemberg  and  Ernst  of  Gotha  attempted,  was  deduced  from 
this  fundamental  notion  of  a  Christian  commonwealth.  Such 
a  commonwealth  was  also  a  favourite  idea  with  J.  V.  Andrese  ; 
and  Seckendorf,  in  his  Christian  State,  has  drawn  a  sketch  of 
such  a  commonwealth,  in  which  the  varieties  of  moral  calling 
in  the  world  appear  as  the  means  for  proving  faith,  and  con- 
sequently, as  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  divine  will,  and 
establishing  the  divine  kingdom. 

But  the  real  course  and  conduct  of  political  progress  at  that 
period,  derived  their  motive  and  their  impulse  from  quite  a  dif- 
ferent quarter  ;  it  was  the  idea  of  the  absolute  state  of  the  French 
monarchy  which  intruded  itself,  and  hindered  the  development 
of  the  idea  of  the  German  kingdom,  which  was  not  indeed 
necessarily  connected  with  the  Reformation,  but  yet  could  have 
been  renovated  and  improved  by  it  just  as  the  church  had  been. 
All  this  tended  to  produce  the  thirty  years'  war — a  war  which 
changed  its  religious  character  even  more  and  more  into  a  poli- 
tical one.  It  called  again  into  existence  that  theory  of  the 
balance  of  power,  which  in  ordinary  cases  only  affords  an  excuse 
for  the  lust  of  conquest  among  the  ambitious.  The  idea  of  the 
state  as  entertained  by  the  French  king,  and  as  specially  repre 
sented  by  Louis  XIV.,  is  that  of  absolutism,  that  is,  the  absolute 
controlling  of  all  the  individual  provinces  and  moral  conditions 
in  the  state,  and  of  their  living  union  with  each  other.  The 
idea  of  the  res-publica,  of  the  commonwealth  which  belongs  to 
all,  and  is  regarded  by  all  with  devotion  and  love,  vanishes  al- 
together ;  there  is  rather  an  open  breach  between  that  whicli 
is  common  to  all,  and  that  which  is  individual ;  that  which  is 
individual  retires  into  the  circles  of  ordinary  civil  life  ;  private 
interests  as  such  are  formed,  and  are  brought  into  opposition 
with  the  public  interest,  but,  in  no  case  have  any  point  of  com- 
mon connection  with  them.  The  public  and  general  interests 
are  represented  by  officials,  the  place-holders  and  agents  of 
absolute  princes. 

Along  with  this  breach  which  divides  public  life,  there  is  also 
another  which  divides  the  life  of  society.  This  too  derived  its 
origin  from  France,  and  stands  in  close  connection  with  the 
idea  of  political  absolutism.  It  is  well  known  how  the  French 
monarchy,  after  it  had  broken  the  power  of  its  vassals,  gave 
them  a  certain  compensation  for  this  lost  power  in  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  royal  court  in  which  they  were  allowed  to  sun 
themselves.  This  French  court,  at  which  the  grave  dignity  of 
Spanish  etiquette  was  tempered  with  true  French  ease  and 
grace,  appeared  as  the  centre  of  all  line  manners,  where  the 
secrets  of  politeness  and  of  social  intercourse  were  to  be  learned 
and  practised.  Hither  there  came  as  pilgrims  all  the  great 
ones  of  Europe,  and  whoever  beside  felt  the  desire  or  saw  the 
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possibility  of  reaching  that  most  select  circle  of  society,  but 
he  that  was  already  within  this  circle,  or  on  whom  even  the  dis- 
tant radiance  of  that  polite  education  had  fallen,  thought  himself 
highly  exalted  above  all  others.  Thus  was  the  breach  opened 
wide  between  the  nobility  and  the  bourgeoisie.  The  conven- 
tional that  obtained  in  that  upper  circle  assumed  a  moral  sig- 
nificance ;  but  how  terribly  was  this  separated  from  all  reli- 
gion !  how  completely  reducible  to  the  very  lowest  worldly 
motives ! 

This  separation  between  the  different  classes  of  public  life 
showed  itself  now  also  within  the  sphere  of  the  church.  The 
old  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity  was  revived.  Even 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  indelible  remembrance  of  the  re- 
formed doctrines,  this  distinction  was  not  expressed  in  thesi,  it 
yet  resulted  from  the  learned  theological  constitution  of  the 
church,  that  a  more  sharply-defined  distinction  than  the  idea 
of  the  communion  of  the  faithful  hermits,  was  often  made  be- 
tween the  theological  leaders  of  the  church  and  those  who  were 
led  by  them.  It  was  a  distinction  as  between  learned  teachers 
and  ignorant  catechumens  ;  and  the  result  was  a  similar  rela- 
tion between  the  worldly  and  spiritual  official  and  those  who 
were  ruled  by  them  in  church  and  state. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  can  comprehend  the  position  of 
Spener  and  of  Pietism,  (Pietismus).  In  Spener,  as  Bengel  has 
remarked,  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  genuine  line  of  Arndt 
and  Andreae. 

Presupposing,  and  always  laying  great  stress  on  the  right- 
eousness by  faith,  he  yet  gives  prominence  in  his  teaching  to 
the  so  much  and  so  often-neglected  practice  of  a  righteousness 
of  life.  Out  of  his  sermon  for  the  sixth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
on  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt.  v.  20),  has  been  developed,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  religious  movement  towards  Pietism.  "  How 
the  head  is  to  come  into  the  heart,"  ("Wie  der  kopf  in's  Herz 
Komme"),  is  not  merely  a  particular  question  in  catechetical 
instruction.  It  is  the  whole  religious  and  ecclesiastical  question 
itself :  it  is  the  question  how  the  intellectual  movement  is  to 
return  and  enter  into  the  heart  and  feelings,  and  become  per- 
sonal experience.  The  consideration  of  what  is  within  is  most 
important,  a  return  is  made  to  the  spiritual  forces  of  repent- 
ance, regeneration,  and  personal  faith  ;  a  new  and  earnest  at- 
tempt is  made  to  connect  and  establish  the  mutual  dependence 
of  justification  and  sanctification,  and  the  latter  is  understood 
in  its  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  signification  as  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law.  A  more  severe  moral  earnestness  binds  the 
whole  life  together. 

By  diminishing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  number  of  the  theo- 
logical  forms  of  doctrine,  and   on  the  other  hand,  by  a  more 
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general  and  thorough  instruction  of  the  people,  the  clergy 
and  the  laity  are  brought  more  together,  and  in  general,  a  closer 
union  of  the  popular  with  the  ecclesiastical  is  aimed  at.  It  is, 
however,  well  known,  that  these  original  tendencies  and  views 
of  Spener,  as  we  have  described  them,  are  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  made  its  appearance  under  the  historical 
name  of  Pietism.  Spener  himself  was  no  heroic  personality 
like  Luther.  He  was  not  called  to  give  the  full  impression  of 
his  own  spirit  to  historical  development ;  he  is  rather  an  observer 
of  the  historical  course  of  events  than  a  prime  mover  in  them. 
He  renounces  every  operation  on  a  large  scale. 

Knowing  the  damage  and  the  danger,  he  yet  sees  scarcely 
any  possibility  of  any  aid.  He  says  that  the  state  of  things  in 
the  church  was  a  stone,  "  which  not  only  we  dare  not  roll  away, 
but  we  dare  not  take  it  on  ourselves  to  venture  even  to  touch 
it."  Therefore,  he  leaves  everything  to  the  good  counsel  and 
will  of  God.  He  draws  small  circles  into  which  men  may  flee 
from  the  general  destruction  and  corruption,  without,  however, 
giving  up  or  forsaking  the  public  institutions  of  the  church. 
On  the  contrary,  that  counsel  of  God  becomes  not  merely  a 
personal  comfort  for  himself,  but  also  the  ground  of  a  hope 
which  embraces  the  divine  kingdom  in  all  its  epochs  and  de- 
velopments, and  which  extends  to  the  times  of  the  end  ;  for 
out  of  the  feeling  of  the  contradiction  between  idea  and  reality 
arise  the  Christian's  hope  for  the  future.  The  Pietism  of  history 
afterwards  pursued  that  tendency  of  Spener 's  into  Uttleness 
and  narrow-minded  views,  and  thus  increased  those  divisions 
which  it  had  at  first  opposed.  The  righteousness  of  life  has 
been  by  this  Pietism  considered  and  treated  on  no  broad  and 
grand  moral  principles,  but  has  remained,  for  the  most  part, 
merely  negative,  and  has  lost  itself  in  petty  rules  and  exercises  ; 
and  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  course  of  time  it  gave  up  the 
ideas  both  of  church  and  people,  and  withdrew  itself  into  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  individual  elect. 

But  in  looking  at  the  narrowness  of  Pietism,  we  must  not 
suffer  ourselves  to  ignore  in  it  the  existence  of  a  mode  of  feel- 
ing and  thinking  which  soon  spread  itself  over  the  whole  civil- 
ised world,  but  yet  so  that  the  peculiarities  of  rehgious  life, 
as  manifested  in  Pietism,  were  first  of  all  given  up. 

For  there  was  now  developed  the  power  of  an  abstract  in- 
tensity— of  an  emancipation  of  the  individual  from  the  general 
circumstances  and  relations,  which  were,  indeed,  in  themselves, 
very  often  untenable. 

The  world  from  which  Pietism  drew  itself  back  in  fright, 
was  just  that  world  which  the  now-beginning  mode  of  thought 
especially  sought  to  influence ;  or,  to  state  it  still  more  plainly, 
man,  in  his  immediate  natural  state,  made  himself  the  measure 
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of  all  things.  And  here,  again,  it  was  French  influence  which 
operated  most  powerfully.  Who  does  not  know  the  power 
which  Rousseau  exercised  over  the  minds  of  meni  In  his 
scheme,  as  in  Pietism,  the  heart  was  the  centre  from  which 
everything  was  to  proceed,  to  which  everything  was  to  return, 
but  not  in  the  sense  of  Spener's  question,  "  How  is  the  head  to 
come  into  the  heart  ?" — that  is,  "  How  are  the  external  facts  of 
historical  tradition — how  is  the  substance  of  the  divine  revela- 
tion, which  is  the  foundation  of  that  tradition — to  become  the 
property  of  the  inmost  heart  ?"  On  the  contrary,  the  question 
was  put  in  a  sense  which  demanded  that  this  heart,  with  all  its 
natural  passion — ^with  all  its  corruption  and  degeneracy — 
should  be  its  own  and  the  world's  lawgiver.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  original  type  of  man  was  to  be  found  in  his  condition 
by  nature.  The  idea  of  freedom  was  the  idea  of  a  return  to 
nature,  and  a  breaking  loose  from  all  conventional  restraint ; 
and  this  desire  for  deliverance  became  more  urgent,  according 
as  the  actual  social  condition,  especially  of  the  lower  classes, 
became  more  oppressed ;  and  this  was  the  case,  not  alone  in 
France,  but  also  in  Germany,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  its 
division  into  so  many  separate  sovereignties  and  governments.* 
The  leading  dogma  of  the  time  was,  "  Whatsoever  comes  from 
the  hand  of  nature  is  good  ;  whatsoever  comes  from  the  hand 
of  history  is  evil." 

Attempts  were  made  to  discover  the  man  of  nature,  who  was 
considered  to  be  man  in  his  normal  state.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  descriptions  of  voyagers  relating  to  tribes  in  this  natu- 
ral condition  were  so  greedily  devoured,  and  why  idyllic 
romantic  stories  (such  as  those  about  the  Pellew  Islands,  which 
charmed  our  youthful  imaginations),  were  read  with  such  great 
eagerness.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  popularity 
and  influence  of  the  Robinsonades,  which  shewed  how  much 
man  could  do  of  himself,  and  how  he  is  the  work  of  his  own 
understanding  and  his  own  actions. 

In  all  these  an  opposition  (often  undesigned)  to  revelation 
and  history  was  at  work.  Men  wished  to  compose  a  new 
Genesis.  The  literature  of  those  days  is  full  of  philosophical 
contemplations,  of  investigations  into  the  origin  of  man,  of  his 
language,  his  laws,  and  his  religion.  The  subject-matter  of  all 
those  investigations  is  only  a  higher  form  of  that  which  chil- 
dren had  before  them  in  their  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  the 
reading  world  in  their  "Island  Felsenberg,"  and  such  like  stories ; 
namely,  how  man,  led  on  by  the  pressure  of  his  wants,  was  to 
raise  himself  to  a  state  of  perfection.  "'  Man  does  not  receive  ; 
he  has  not,  therefore,  to  be  grateful  for  anything  received  ;  he 

*  Compare  Clem.  Perthes.     Das  deutsche  Staatsleben  vor  der  Revolution. 
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strives,  and  works,  and  wins."  On  these  principles,  it  would 
seem  that  all  religious  dispositions  were  eradicated  ;  and  this 
is,  in  fact,  the  last  consequence  of  this  tendency,  which  even  at 
the  present  day  has  many  defenders  and  supporters.  At  that 
time  religion  was  a  power,  or  at  least  a  disposition,  from  which 
men  did  not  wish  to  withdraw  themselves  altogether ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  transformation,  to  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  inner  life  of  piety  had  been  subjected,  the  impression  of 
this  religious  feeling  was  left  only  on  the  reflection.  Man 
reflected  on  his  own  heart,  and  on  his  own  understanding ;  he 
thus  felt  himself  and  thought  himself  (fiihlte  sich  selbst,  dachte 
sich  selbst)  ;  but  since  he  only  felt  and  thought  himself  in  his 
natural  state,  without  any  reference  at  all  to  God,  in  whose 
likeness  he  was  made,  therefore,  in  all  his  feeling  and  think- 
ing, he  ever  only  found  himself — and  that,  too,  in  the  most  super- 
ficial manner.  This  feeling  one's  own  self  gives  the  character 
of  sentimentalism  ;  this  superficial  thought  and  observation  of 
one's  self  gives  a  character  of  fancied  enhghtenment.  The  im- 
pression, called  forth  by  the  thought  what  great  progress  man 
had  made  from  his  first  rude  beginnings  to  his  present  civilisa- 
tion, manifested  itself  in  exclamations  of  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment ;  and  hence  the  rhetorical  character  which  we  may  observe 
in  the  piety  of  that  time — a  character  on  which  the  psycholo- 
gical detail-painting  so  much  practised  in  English  literature, 
and  the  pompous  eloquence  of  the  court  preachers  of  the  French 
monarchy,  exercised  great  influence.  It  is  evident  that  this 
species  of  piety  must  have  been  fraught  with  evil  consequences 
for  all  the  received  forms  of  Church  life — divine  worship,  hym- 
nology,  catechism,  and  church  government.  It  had,  however, 
one  good  effect  (and  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  reason  of  its  provi- 
dential permission) — it  operated  to  destroy  the  rigidity  of  those 
divisions  that  separated  the  different  classes  of  society.  When 
stripped  of  all  the  coverings  that  concealed  it,  the  human  heart 
appeared  the  same  in  all ;  and  before  this  equahty,  the  distinc- 
tion of  position,  education,  and  rehgion  must  all  vanish.  Hence 
that  notion  of  humanity  (humnanitdt)  which  is  the  motto  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  notion  is,  however,  applied  in  very 
difierent  ways.  There  is  a  great  difference,  indeed,  between 
the  humanity  of  a  Basedow  and  of  a  Herder — ^between  the 
humanity  of  a  Nicolai  and  of  a  Lessing.  And  so  necessarily 
did  this  notion  of  humanity  spring  from  the  whole  process  of 
historical  cultivation,  that  it  appears  just  as  much  in  the 
apologetic  writings  of  Hamann  (though  here,  of  course,  with 
quite  another  tendency),  as  in  the  systems  of  the  Illuminati. 
And  when  Lavater  pursues  his  physiognomical  studies  in  the 
interests  of  human  love  and  human  knowledge,  his  secret 
thought,  his  final  object  is,  out  of  all  the  different  human  coun- 
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tenances,  to  reconstruct  the  countenance  of  the  Son  of  man 
— just  as  Goethe  wished  to  ascend  from  the  metamorphoses  of 
the  plant  to  the  conception  of  the  original  plant.  Everything 
depends  on  how  we  understand  the  idea  of  man.  If  he  be  the 
point  by  which  the  greatest  distance  from  God — a  spiritual 
and  moral  aphelion — is  rendered  possible,  because  he  would 
illuminate  himself  with  his  own  spirit ;  if  this  be  so,  then  can 
the  contemplation  of  man  also  serve  to  lead  back  again  from 
him,  the  microcosm,  to  the  macrocosm — so  to  observe  the  light 
in  which  he  stands,  that  it  may  conduct  to  the  source  from 
whence  it  flows.  This  was  always  the  way  by  which  religion 
and  cultivation,  piety  and  morality,  have  come  to  the  know- 
ledge and  understanding  of  their  internal  connection  with  each 
other. 

On  particular  points  we  may  have  very  different  opinions 
from  Schleiermacher ;  but  every  one  will  grant  this,  that  he 
first  returned  to  the  original  elements  which  were  united  with 
each  other  at  the  Reformation,  and  which  produced  a  renewal 
of  the  Christian  life.  Schleiermacher  acknowledges  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  religious  life  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  neglects 
none  of  the  great  ethical  problems.  Nay,  he  everywhere  works 
out  the  full  idea  of  ethics,  for  he  exalts  to  systematical  ethical 
statement  and  proof  the  thought  that  man  has  a  special  calling 
in  the  world. 

Thus  an  abiding  foundation  was  laid  for  a  carrying  out  of 
the  idea  of  righteousness,  in  which  its  negative,  as  well  as  its 
positive  side,  might  find  expression.  Here  was  won  back  the 
ground  on  which  a  right  conception  and  view  of  the  church 
might  be  established,  and  where  the  religious,  as  well  as  the 
moral,  side  of  the  church — her  absolute  characteristics,  as  well 
as  her  place  in  the  great  whole  of  the  ethic  organism — might 
again  be  known  and  acknowledged.  Thus,  too,  a  church  life 
became  now  once  more  possible. 

All  the  efforts  of  our  own  time,  which  concern  the  renewal 
and  improvement  of  church  life,  are  connected  more  than  we 
should,  at  the  first  glance,  suppose,  with  the  question — how 
the  specifically  religious,  and  its  manifestation  in  church  life, 
are  related  to  the  several  ethical  spheres,  which,  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  activity,  constitute  the  family,  the  state,  social 
life,  art,  and  science.  Only  we  must  never  conceal  from  our- 
selves that  every  ethical  construction  will  fail  to  cover  that 
irrational  remainder  which  in  our  earthly  history  must  ever 
exist  between  the  righteousness  of  faith  and  the  righteousness 
of  life,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  our  hope  and  ardent  longing 
for  the  end,  for  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord. 

But  we  cannot,  in  this  place,  pursue  this  retrospect  any  fur- 
ther.    We  have  only  wished,  in  what  has  been  said,  to  give 
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some  examples  of  the  possibility  that  there  may  be  a  histo- 
rical development  of  Christian  piety,  which  would  constitute 
the  essence  of  a  history  of  Church  life ;  and  we  have  ourselves 
attempted  a  few  steps  before  the  eyes  of  critical  readers,  in 
order  that  that  possibility  may  be  made  more  clear  to  them 
than  it  could  be,  were  they  confined  to  abstract  contemplations 
alone. 


Art.  YI. — Schceffer's  Future  Prospects  of  Toleration. 

Essai  sur  VAvenir  de  la  Tolerance.     Par  Ad.  Sc buffer. 
1861. 

It  may  be  thought  unnecessary  to  bring  a  book  upon  such  a 
subject  before  the  reading  public  of  Great  Britain.  Do  we 
still  require  to  learn  the  lessons  taught  by  Reason,  the  Gospel, 
Boman  Catholicism,  and  Protestantism,  on  the  rights  of  con- 
science ?  Have  not  such  men  as  Milton,  Owen,  Locke,  Baxter, 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  and,  in  our  own  day,  Robert  Hall,  Dr  Chal- 
mers, Dr  John  Brown,  &c.,  exhausted  the  subject  ?  We  grant 
that  the  pastor  of  Colmar  does  not  pretend  to  come  with  his 
essay  and  seat  himself  side  by  side  with  these  great  names 
who  have  expounded  the  principles  of  toleration.  The  author 
of  "  The  Law  of  Christ "  has  shewn  us  the  vast  encyclopaedia 
of  English  thought  on  this  subject.  Still  there  is  room  for 
this  welcome  contribution. 

Schaeffer's  essay  is  written  in  a  clear,  sober  style ;  and  con- 
tains, along  with  the  principal  question,  an  interesting  discus- 
sion, in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  upon  the  question,  Was  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholemew  premeditated  ?  The  author  is  in 
favour  of  the  negative  solution.  Before  entering  on  our  ana- 
lysis of  this  book,  we  must  premise  that  Schseffer  deals  with 
his  subject  from  four  different  points  of  view,  viz.,  Reason,  the 
Bible,  Roman  Catholicism,  and  Protestantism,  and  only  devotes 
thirty  pages  to  the  future  prospects  of  toleration.  First,  then, 
Can  intolerance  be  justified  by  Reason  ?  There  is  a  rational 
intolerance,  but  it  is  of  a  spiritual  and  religious  kind.  The 
church  is  a  society,  and,  as  such,  requires  order  and  liberty. 
But  liberty  is  not  anarchy.  Liberty  is  another  name  for 
Christian  obedience ;  and  where  Christ's  laws  are  trampled 
upon,  spiritual  chastisement  ought  to  follow.  No  church  can 
be  considered  as  the  body  of  Christ  where  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline is  not  exercised.  This  truism,  not  always  acknowledged 
in  Britain,  is  still  less  so  in  France.  On  this  point  Schseffer 
has  met  with  opposition  both  from  the  rationalistic  party  in 
the  reformed  church  and  from  some  of  the  liberal  party  among 
the  literati 
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The  editor  of  the  Siecle,  Louis  Jourdan,  has  attacked  him 
on  this  fundamental  principle,  endeavouring  to  shew  that  it 
is  antagonistic  to  true  toleration  ;  while  another  writer,  M. 
Prevost  Paradol,  formerly  of  the  Debats,  in  an  eulogistic  preface 
to  Pastor  Vincent's  book  upon  Protestantism,  congratulates 
the  French  churches  on  their  liberalism. 

This  important  principle  laid  down,  the  author  returns  to 
the  question,  Can  the  refusal  of  toleration  be  justified  by 
reason  ?  Never.  1st,  It  undermines  the  prosperity  of  nations. 
2d,  It  is  a  weapon  which  may  be  turned  against  those  who 
wield  it.  "  While  they  are  the  stronger  party,  things  go  on 
as  well  as  possible ;  but  when  they  are  the  weaker,  they  are 
overcome  by  their  own  inventions''  (Bayle).  3d,  Intolerance 
is  immoral.  Strong-minded  men  will  submit  to  fines,  exile, 
and  death  rather  than  yield  their  principles ;  while  the  timid 
will  recant,  and,  in  many  cases,  act  the  part  of  hypocrites. 
4th,  Intolerance  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  triumph 
of  the  truth.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  truth  in  spite  of  the 
sneers  of  Voltaire.  Truth  does  exist  in  this  world.  It  has 
been  brought  to  light  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  though  we  may 
say  with  Paul,  "that  now  we  know  in  part,' ^  or  with  Fenelon, 
"  Truth  is  known  but  in  fragments ""  {par  morceaux),  still  it 
can  be  found,  and  it  is  every  man's  bounden  duty  to  seek  it. 
Who  then  has  the  right  to  step  in  and  hinder  man  in  his 
search  after  truth  ?     And  where  is  there  room  for  intolerance  ? 

Thus  reason,  ethics,  and  truth  all  agree  in  favour  of  tolera- 
tion. Though  numberless  sects  may  spring  up,  these  are  far 
less  baneful  than  the  massacres,  the  gibbets,  the  dragonades, 
&c.,  by  which  the  Komish  Church  has  sought  to  maintain  her 
so-called  unity. 

In  the  ^chapter  on  the  Gospel  and  Toleration,  Schseffer 
quotes  the  passages  bearing  on  the  subject  which  advocate 
love  and  Christian  forbearance — John  xiii.  34 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  37 ; 
Matt.  V.  21,  38,  47;  Mark  ix.  S5,  42;  1  Pet.  iii.  8;  Rom.  xii. 
14,  &c.  He  then  disposes  of  the  favourite  argument  of  the 
Papists,  that  it  is  only  its  intense  love  for  souls  that  prompls 
the  church  to  make  use  of  carnal  weapons. 

The  argument  next  deals  with  Acts  v.  37 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  1  ; 
1  Tim.  i.  13;  Eph.  vi.  14;  2  Thess.  ii.  The  sublime  example 
of  Christ  (John  xviii.  23)  is  illustrated  by  quotations  from 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau. 

The  chapter  on  Toleration  and  Catholicism  is  one  of  the 
most  instructive  in  the  book.  The  author  shews  the  great 
Augustine,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  becoming  the 
ardent  advocate  of  persecution.  "Experience  has  already 
taught  us,  and  still  shews  us  every  day,  that  it  has  been  useful 
and  salutary  for  some  to  be  forced  through  fear,  and  even  by 
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chastisement ;  and  that  this  is  what  has  enabled  them  to  be 
taught  and  to  practise  what  the  word  of  truth  had  already 
taught  them."  *  Then,  in  1022,  we  jfind  Hugh  Capet  and  his 
queen  present  at  the  burning  of  about  a  dozen  priests,  of  whom 
the  queen's  own  confessor  was  one :  an  execution  which  Raoul 
Glaber  thus  characterises,  "Venerabilis  catholicse  fidei  cultus 
clarior  emicuit/'  Two  centuries  after  the  erection  of  this  pile, 
St  Louis  proclaimed  the  doctrine,  that  *'  if  a  layman  should 
hear  any  one  speak  evil  of  the  Christian  faith,  he  is  bound, 
not  only  to  defend  that  faith  with  words,  but  with  a  sharp- 
edged  sword,  and  to  run  it  through  the  body  of  the  evil 
speaker  as  far  as  it  can  go "  (Neander,  "  Kirchengeschichte," 
ix.  p.  99).  These  horrible  words  were  but  the  echo  of  the 
Council  of  Lateran,  held  in  1215,  the  year  of  St  Louis's  birth, 
where  all  temporal  sovereigns  are  enjoined  to  purge  their  lands 
from  heretics,  under  pain  of  their  vassals  being  loosed  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  them,  and  their  territories  being 
given  to  true  Catholics,  &c.t  Which  orders  were  confirmed 
by  the  Councils  of  Rheims  (1157),  and  that  of  Verona  (1184). 
*'  The  church,''  says  M.  Schaeffer,  "  became  ingenious  in  dis- 
covering heresy  in  the  bud.  The  best-hidden  heresy,  and  even 
unconscious  heresy  (if  we  may  use  such  an  expression),  it 
learnt  to  have  a  presentiment  of  it,  to  scent  it." 

Passing  on  to  the  following  century,  we  find  Innocent  III. 
enjoining  the  barons,  in  the  south  of  France,  to  assist  the 
legates  in  exterminating  the  Albigenses,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication.* 

But,  to  the  honour  of  humanity,  a  few  generous  voices  were 
raised  in  protest  against  this  universal  system  of  blood.  Peter 
Cardinal  exclaims,  "  States  used  to  be  governed  by  kings, 
emperors,  dukes,  counts,  and  knights ;  but  now  the  clergy 
have  usurped  this  authority  from  them,  either  by  op?n  force  or 
by  their  hypocrisy  and^  their  preaching.     Great  God,  who  hast 

*  ''  Mnltis  enim  profuit  (quod  experimentis  probavimus  et  probamus)  prius 
timore  vel  dolore  cogi,  ut  postea  possent  doceri,  aut,  quod  jam  verbis  didi- 
cerant,  opera  sectari."' — Ad  Bonif.,  1.  c. 

t  "  Si  vero  dominus  temporalis  requisitus  et  monitus  ab  Ecclesia  terram 
suam  purgareneglexerit  ab  bac  b8ereticafoeditate,per  metropolitanum  et  cseteros 
comprovinciales  Episcopos  excommunicationis  vinculo  innodetur.  Et  si  satis- 
facere  contempserit  infra  annum,  significetur  boc  summo  Pontifici ;  et  extunc 
ipse  vassallos  ab  ejus  fidelitate  denunciet  absolutes,  et  terram  exponat  catho- 
licis  occupandam,  qui  eam  exterminatis  haereticis  sine  ulla  contradictione 
possideant,  et  in  fidei  puretate  conservent.  .  .  ."  (Mansi.  Sacr.  cone.  coll. 
t.  xxii.  p.  987.) 

*  "  Dedimus  autem  dicto  fratri  R.  liberam  facultatem,  ut  eos  (Principes) 
ad  id  per  excommunicationis  sententiam,  et  interdictum  terrae  appellatione 
remota  compellat.  .  .  .  Scribimus  etiam  universo  populo  vestrse  provinciffi, 
ut  cum  ab  eisdem  fratribus  R.  et  G.  fuerint  requisiti,  sicut  ipsi  mandaverint, 
contra  haereticos  accingantur.     .     .     ."  (Gieseler,  ii.  479) 
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redeemed  us,  behold  to  what  a  pass  of  corruption  thy  church 
hath  come  !  Neither  dignity  nor  prebend  can  be  obtained, 
unless  it  be  bought  from  the  distribution  by  dint  of  services,  or 
imless  it  be  for  their  own  sons,  or  for  the  accomplices  of  their 
iniquity  "  (Millot,  Hist,  de  Troubadours,  iii.  247).  Guillaume 
de  Figuiera  is  still  more  energetic.  "  Rome,"  he  exclaims, 
"it  is  game  to  thee  to  send  Christians  to  martyrdom  ;  but  in 
what  book  hast  thou  read  that  Christians  are  to  be  exter- 
minated? Like  a  furious  beast,  thou  devourest  great  and 
small.  Rome,  I  console  myself  in  the  hope  that  ere  long  thou 
wilt  come  to  a  bad  end"  (Millot,  ii.  451,  484).  But  nothing 
could  stop  the  torrent  of  priestly  intolerance !  Bishop 
Guillaume  de  Paris  gives  the  following  extraordinary  exegesis 
of  the  parable  of  the  tares  :  "  Jesus  Christ  does  not  wish  the 
tares  to  be  spared,  but  only  the  wheat.  .  .  .  From  this  it 
results  that  where  the  wicked  are  propagated  to  the  detriment 
of  God's  people,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  multiply,  but 
must  be  extirpated.  .  .  .  But  if  it  be  objected  that  those 
who  are  tares  to-day  may  be  converted  and  become  wheat  to- 
morrow, we  reply,  it  is  possible  but  it  is  not  certain,  while  it 
is  much  more  certain  that  those  who  are  wheat  will  be  dete- 
riorated by  contact  with  the  tares  ;  for  the  conversion  of  here- 
tics is  as  difficult  and  rare  as  the  subversion  of  the  faithful  is 
easy  and  frequent"  (Guill.  Parisiensis,  opp.  Paris,  1674,  i.  28  ; 
Schmidt,  ii.  221).  Thomas  Aquinas  also  holds  that  the  words 
of  Jesus  Christ  are  not  opposed  to  the  extirpation  of  heretics 
by  death  ;  "  for  this  commandment  of  God  is  only  applicable 
in  case  the  tares  cannot  be  extirpated  without  at  the  same 
time  extirpating  the  wheat ''  (Summse  Theologse,  Secunda 
Secundse,  qusestio  11,  art.  3). 

The  zeal  of  the  inquisitors  is  well  known  ;  and  not  less 
odious  are  the  names  of  Martin  V.,  Boniface  IX.,  Gregory  XI., 
Eugene  IV.,  and  Sixtus  V.,  who  declared  that  the  regicide  of 
Jacques  Clement  "  was  to  be  compared,  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world,  to  the  incarnation  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Sad  to  say,  the  founder  of  the  Gallican  liberties 
breathes  the  same  spirit.  Did  not  Bossuet  pronounce  the 
funeral  oration  over  the  Chancellor  Letellier,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal instigators  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ? 
Did  he  not  write  to  Nicole,  in  1691,  "T  adore  with  you  the 
designs  of  God  who,  by  the  dispersion  of  our  Protestants,  has 
been  pleased  to  reveal  this  mystery  of  iniquity,  and  purge 
France /rom  these  monsters  V  (CEuvres  Completes,  Lettro 
183.) 

How  are  we  to  account  for  such  a  spirit  in  the  Church  of 
Rome?  Proclaiming  herself  infallible,  as  a  logical  conse- 
quence, she  must  compel  all  to  bend  beneath  her  sway ;  pro- 
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scribing  the  Bible,  she  succeeds  in  securing  the  blind  obedience 
of  her  votaries  to  all  her  behests  ;  and  putting  the  priest 
between  God  and  the  sinner,  she  debases  reason  and  tramples 
on  the  rights  of  conscience.  Let  those  that  would  fain  per- 
suade themselves  and  others  that  the  spirit  of  Rome  has 
changed,  beware  :  an  infallible  church  can  no  more  change 
than  the  Ethiopian  can  change  his  skin  or  the  leopard  his 
spots ! 

Protestantism  has  understood  religious  liberty  very  differently. 
No  doubt  there  have  been  cases  of  persecution  among  Protes- 
tants. We  cannot  forget  Calvin's  share  in  the  condemnation 
of  Servetus,  nor  Bullinger's  and  Beza's  justification  of  it ;  the 
writings  of  Carpzov  and  Chemnitz,  the  odious  laws  of  Sweden, 
&c.  But  let  all  the  facts  alleged  be  carefully  weighed.  Let  a 
comparison  be  drawn  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  countries ;  let  us  count  the  protestations  emanating 
from  Protestants  and  those  from  Roman  Catholics,  and  justice 
will  demand  of  us  to  say  that,  while  intolerance  is  the  general 
rule  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  is  the  exception  among  Pro- 
testants. No  sooner  had  our  Reformers  escaped  from  the 
trammels  of  Rome,  than  they  began  to  lift  up  their  voice  in 
favour  of  toleration.  Witness  the  noble  pamphlet,  attributed 
to  Castellio,  which  appeared  in  French  in  J  554,  entitled 
Traicte  des  Heretiques,  &c.,  and  which  abounds  in  passages  full 
of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  He  founds  toleration  on  Christian 
humility,  and  shews  the  terrible  abuses  which  have  sprung 
from  intolerance.  What  is  a  heretic  ?  Nothing  can  be  more 
difficult  to  be  defined,  and  the  author  is  obliged  to  say,  that 
we  esteem  all  who  do  not  hold  our  opinions  as  heretics.  But 
there  are  two  sorts  of  heretics — heretics  ccs  to  moi'als  and 
heretics  as  to  doctrine.  All  will  agree  that  the*  immoral 
ought  to  be  punished.  But  it  is  a  more  difficult  thing  to 
decide  as  to  doctrine :  if  we  are  wiser  than  others,  let  us  be 
better  and  more  merciful.  "  Who  would  not  think  that  our 
Christ  was  Moloch  or  some  such  God,  if  he  would  have  men 
sacrificed  and  burnt  alive  to  him  ?  .  .  .  O  Christ  !  dost 
thou  command  and  approve  such  things?  Are  those  who 
make  such  sacrifices  thy  vicars,  with  such  murdering  and  dis- 
membering ?  When  they  invoke  thee,  art  thou  present  at  this 
butchery,  and  dost  thou  eat  human  flesh  ?  .  .  .  O  horrible 
blasphemies  !  O  wicked  hardihood  of  men,  who  dare  to  attri- 
bute to  Christ  things  done  by  the  command  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Satan  I" 

The  author  of  this  little  treatise  then  appeals  to  the  other 
Reformers  in  support  of  his  views,  and  quotes  many  well-known 
names. 

Luther  surpasses  all  his  contemporaries  in  his  noble  protes- 
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tations  agaiust  intolerance.  "  A  good  pastor,"  says  he,  "  will 
consider  that  he  has  to  deal  with  the  sick ;  he  will  treat  them 
gently,  in  a  friendly  way,  looking  on  his  bishopric  or  rectory 
as  a  hospital  containing  people  ill  of  every  kind  of  disease. 
Faith  and  love  are  the  medicines  he  will  bring  them."  Again, 
"  We  must  preach  the  word  of  God,  and  by  its  means  turn 
people's  hearts  away  from  false  gods,  after  which  the  devil  and 
his  kingdom  will  fall  of  themselves."  We  have  not  room  to 
quote  from  his  treatise  on  "  The  power  of  the  civil  magistrate," 
in  which,  says  Schseffer,  he  lays  down  the  principles  of  modern 
toleration.  In  concluding  the  examination  of  this  chapter,  we 
may  say  in  our  author's  words,  "  Since  the  sixteenth  century, 
these  principles  have  not  ceased  to  take  deeper  and  deeper 
root  in  the  countries  which  follow  the  Protestant  faith.  If 
they  have  not  triumphed  everywhere,  at  least  they  are  de- 
fended by  the  immense  majority  of  the  adherents  of  the  pure 
gospel." 

In  his  last  chapter,  on  the  "  Future  prospects  of  toleration," 
Schaeffer,  addressing  himself  to  intelligent  Roman  Catholics, 
endeavours  to  shew  them  why  their  church  can  never  change, 
while  the  Protestant  churches  must  go  on  proclaiming  louder 
and  louder  the  rights  of  conscience.  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  on  the 
side  of  the  Protestants,  there  is  the  most  profound  respect  for 
the  human  soul ;  it  is  looked  upon  as  something  sacred,  which 
it  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  tread  under  foot;  it  is  believed 
that  man  cannot  be  saved  against  his  will ;  and  therefore 
toleration  is  natural  to  the  Protestant  churches.  There,  on  the 
side  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  whatever  may  be  said,  the  very 
substance  of  the  soul  is  not  understood ;  instead  of  being 
delivered  from  the  earthly  trammels  which  hold  it  captive, 
these  trammels  are  added  to ;  it  is  enervated,  suffocated, 
crushed  down  ;  it  is  believed  that  man  can  be  saved  without 
his  consent ;  and  therefore  intolerance  is  natural  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church." 


Art.  VII. — Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

The  entire  structure  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  renders  it 
evident  that  it  was  intended  to  occupy  a  peculiar  position 
among  the  Pauline  epistles,  and  we  may  say  a  central  position. 
It  is  a  compend  of  the  Christian  system  in  consecutive  order  from 
the  point  of  view  supplied  by  the  doctrine  of  sin,  the  most  con- 
nected outline,  in  a  theological  form,  that  an  inspired  pen  has 
given  us  of  the  various  doctrines  of  revelation.     It  cannot  be 
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said,  indeed,  to  bring  out  every  part  of  Paul's  system  into  equal 
prominence  ;  for  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  according  to  its 
definite  scope  and  aim,  brings  out  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  per- 
son in  a  more  fully  developed  form.  That  it  furnishes,  however, 
the  fullest  and  most  systematic  representation  of  what  Paul  was 
wont  to  set  forth  as  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  is  evident  from 
the  argument  and  structure  of  the  epistle,  as  well  as  from  the 
way  in  which  the  apostle  expresses  his  design.  The  language 
in  which  allusion  is  made  to  his  design  (wg  k'TroLvaf/jifivriCKuv  vfMoig, 
Rom.  XV.  15),  implies,  that  he  recapitulates  some  of  the  most 
essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Our  design  in  this  article  is 
to  consider  the  history  of  the  origin  of  this  book  of  Scripture, 
particularly  with  a  view  to  bring  out  the  scheme  of  thought 
which  pervades  it.  To  make  way  for  this,  however,  we  shall 
notice  in  order  various  points  that  must  needs  be  noticed  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Epistle. 

I.  The  time  and  place  of  its  composition.  We  can  determine,: 
with  the  utmost  exactness,  the  circumstances  of  the  Apostle's 
history,  and  the  prospects  that  opened  up  to  him  at  this  time, 
by  comparing  the  book  of  Acts  with  the  Epistles.  The  apostle 
had  just  brought  to  a  close  his  third  missionary  tour,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  had  traversed  much  of  Asia  Minor  (Acts 
xviii.  23)  and  had  been  detained  for  nearly  three  years  at 
Ephesus  by  that  "  great  door  and  effectual,"  which  had  been 
opened  to  him  there  (Acts  xix.).  These  three  years  were  56^ 
58  A.D.  (Meyer).  Before  the  public  tumult  and  commotion 
arose,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  proximate  cause  which 
induced  him  to  transfer  his  labours  to  another  quarter,  Paul 
had  written  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  xvi.  6),  that  he  intended 
to  visit  them,  and  that  he  would  probably  abide  and  winter 
with  them.  Thus  his  work  in  the  East  had  been  completed, 
and  he  was  already  directing  his  attention  elsewhere.  That 
purpose  (1  Cor.  xvi.  7)  Paul  seems  to  have  carried  out,  travel- 
ling through  the  regions  of  Macedonia ;  for  we  read  that  im- 
mediately after  the  uproar  at  Ephesus,  he  spent  three  months 
in  Greece  (Acts  xx.  3).  There  is  thus  every  ground  to  con- 
clude that  the  Apostle  was  resident  in  Corinth  at  the  time 
when  he  composed  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  But  for  the 
decision  of  this  point  we  are  not  left  to  be  guided  by  general 
considerations.  At  the  time  of  its  composition,  we  are  further 
expressly  told,  in  the  Epistle  itself,  that  Paul  was  the  guest 
of  Gains  (Rom.  xvi.  23),  who  is  further  described  as  a  na- 
tive of  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  14),  and  one  of  that  very  small 
number  who  received  baptism  at  the  hand  of  Paul.  We 
farther  learn,  that  at  the  time  when  the  epistle  was  writ- 
ten, Paul  resided  in  a  city  of  which  Erastus  was  chamberlain 
(Rom.  xvi.  23),  a  statement  which  when  compared  with  another- 
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passage  (2  Tim.  iv.  20),  leads  us  to  identify  this  city  with 
Corinth,  the  place  of  Erastus's  abode.  That  this  city  was  no 
other  than  Corinth,  appears  further  from  the  recommendation 
which  the  apostle  gives  at  the  close  of  the  epistle  to  Phoebe,  who 
is  expressly  termed  a  deaconess  of  the  church  at  Cenchroea,  the 
eastern  harbour  of  Corinth,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
medium  of  conveyance  through  whom  the  epistle  was  trans- 
mitted to  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  1).  The  apostle  was  guest  then 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Gains  when  he  composed  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  using  as  his  amanuensis  Tertius,  who 
inserts,  with  Paul's  permission,  the  salutation  in  the  first  per- 
son which  we  find  inserted  (Rom.  xvi.  22).  That  this  re- 
sidence in  Corinth  was  a  subsequent  visit  to  that  occasion 
when  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  within  its  walls  (Acts  xviii.), 
is  evident  not  only  from  the  fact  that  he  was  now  surrounded 
by  wholly  different  associates,  but  also  because  he  was  on  the 
point  of  penetrating  into  Spain  and  the  furthest  west.  The 
date  of  the  composition  of  the  epistle  then  falls  beyond  doubt 
within  the  three  months  spent  in  Greece  (Acts  xx.  3).  Thus 
the  TIME,  not  less  than  the  place,  may  be  said  to  be  clearly  de- 
fined. The  epistle  was  composed  at  Corinth  about  the  space  of 
seven  years  after  the  apostle's  labours  had  commenced  on 
European  ground,  probably  during  the  year  59  A.D.  (Meyer), 
or  as  Delitzsch  prefers,  about  February  or  March  58  A.D.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  according  to  this  view,  will  occupy  an 
intermediate  position  between  that  class  of  epistles  (1  and  2 
Thess.,  Gal.,  1  and  2  Cor.),  which  Paul  prepared  in  the  course 
of  his  active  missionary  labours  when  he  went  up  and  down 
founding  the  churches  ;  and  that  other  class  of  epistles  (Eph., 
Philip.,  Col.,  Phil,  Heb.),  of  later  origin,  which  he  penned  as 
"  the  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Our  examination  has  thus  conducted  us  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  composed  before  Paul  set 
out  on  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xix.  21,  xx.  3,  xx.  22), 
with  a  view  to  present  in  person  the  collection  for  the  poor 
saints  which  he  had  made  in  the  various  churches  of  the  Gen- 
tiles (Rom.  XV.  26),  and  which  he  gladly  conveyed  not  only  as 
a  proof  of  their  unity  in  the  same  faith,  but  as  an  expression  of 
fraternal  love,  calculated  to  disarm  all  remaining  jealousies. 
That  it  was  written  before  he  set  out  is  evident  from  the  words 
vuvl  bi  m^evofj.ai  (Rom.  XV.  25),  and  from  the  circumstance  that  he 
could  scarcely  have  found  leisure,  in  a  journey  so  speedily  per- 
formed, to  have  written  the  epistle  in  the  intervals  of  tra- 
velling. 

II.  We  have  next  to  consider  whether  a  regularly  constituted 
church  existed  at  Rome.  Schleiermacher's  theory  that  the  church 
at  Rome  cannot  be  regarded  as  coming  within  the  category  of  an 
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oixlerly  constituted  congregation,  and  that  it  was  only  in  pro- 
cess of  formation,  and  composed  of  Christians  coming  and 
going,  is  totally  unsupported  by  evidence.  When  Bleek,  in 
Hke  manner,  alleges  that  the  epistle  does  not  presuppose  a 
formally  constituted  congregation,  this  is  a  conclusion  having 
no  countenance  or  support  from  any  passage  of  Scripture.  That 
there  was  a  church  is  evident  from  the  whole  strain  of  the  admo- 
nitions and  exhortations  addressed  to  the  strong  and  weak  in 
their  mutual  relations  (chap.  xiv.).  The  salutations  to  the 
brethren  (Eom.  xvi.),  together  with  the  various  places  of  meet- 
ing, which  might  probably  be  the  largest  rooms  made  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  general  meeting-place,  where  all  could  assemble 
for  conunon  worship,  bespeak  rather  a  flourishing  and  well- 
appointed  church.  Nor  is  this  less  evident  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  brethren  came  and  welcomed  Paul  when  he  ar- 
rived in  Italy  (Acts  xxviii.  15).  The  fact  that  he  was  met  and 
welcomed  by  brethren  from  the  church  of  Rome  before  he 
reached  the  city,  by  one  party  who  came  to  receive  him  as  far  as 
Appii  Forum,  and  by  another  party  who  came  to  meet  him  at 
the  Three  Taverns,  an  inn  at  some  distance,  though  less  re- 
mote from  the  city  than  the  former,  affords  proof  of  a  consti- 
tuted congregation. 

An  argument  has  been  based,  indeed,  on  Acts  xxviii.  17,  to 
prove  that  the  church  at  Rome  could  only  be  in  process  of 
formation,  and  could  have  originated  but  a  httle  while  before 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  composed.  As  the  Jews  whom 
Paul  invited  to  meet  with  him  immediately  on  his  arrival  in 
Rome  betrayed  no  acquaintance  with  the  Christian  faith,  it  is 
argued  that  this  ignorance,  if  not  dissembled,  is  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  a  Christian  Church  at  Rome  of  any  stand- 
ing or  influence.  The  conduct  of  the  Jews,  on  that  occasion,  is 
not  devoid  of  difficulty.  The  leading  men  {ir^uroi  ruv  loxthaim) 
who  met  with  Paul  on  that  occasion,  asserted  that  they  had 
received  no  letter  to  his  prejudice,  or  containing  the  intimation 
that  he  appeared  as  the  accuser  of  his  nation  in  prosecuting 
his  appeal  to  Caesar ;  and,  while  expressing  a  desire  to  hear 
him,  they  add  that,  as  concerning  this  sect,  they  knew  only 
that  it  was  everywhere  spoken  against.  Not  a  few  exegetes 
conclude,  with  Tholuck,  that  the  Jews  only  dissembled  through- 
out the  whole  interview.  Olshausen  explains  their  statement 
on  the  supposition  that  they  were  really  ignorant  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Christian  Church  in  Rome,  because  the  disciples  had, 
in  consequence  of  the  decree  of  Claudius  expelling  the  Jews 
from  Rome,  deemed  it  prudent  to  dissolve  all  connection  with 
the  synagogue,  and  now  occupied  distinct  ground  by  themselves 
without  any  relation  to  the  turbulent  Jews  (comp.  Acts  xviii. 
2).     Meyer  (p.  20)  supposes  that  the  Jewish  Froceres,  speaking 
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merely  as  authorities  and  in  an  oflScial  way,  contented  them- 
selves with  a  contemptuous,  haughty  mode  of  characterising 
the  Christian  sect,  and  maintained  official  reserve  on  the  whole 
subject  of  their  relations  to  the  Christians  in  Rome.     Baur, 
according  to  his  manner,  regards  the  whole  scene  in  the  Acts 
as  a  fiction.     We  agree  with  Meyer  that  their  whole  bearing 
argues  caution  and  cool  consideration.     But  the  theory  which 
Philippi  propounds  (p.  15),  with  a  view  to  reconcile  the  narra- 
tive  in  the  book  of  Acts  with  the  existence  of  a  flourishing 
church  in  Rome  commends  itself  as  a  not  improbable  supposi- 
tion.    He  explains  the  cautious  reserve  of  the  Jews  on  the 
supposition  that,  on  their  return  to  Rome  after  their  expulsion 
by  Claudius,  they  displayed  less  turbulence  and  opposition  to 
the  Christian  faith,  and  that  they  had  been  taught  caution  by 
the  severity  of  the  decree.     The  words  of  Suetonius  (Judseos, 
impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes  Roma  expulit)  con- 
tain, under  a  confused  and  incorrect  allusion  to  a  historical 
fact,  some  element  of  truth.     It  has  been  thought  by  Philippi, 
that  the  allusion  is  to  commotions  excited  among  the  Jews  ; 
that  Christianity  had  inflamed  their  bitter  animosity  at  Rome, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  in  consequence  of  which  the    emperor 
decreed  their  banishment ;  and  that  Christianity,  the  occasion  of 
Jewish  malice  and  tumult,  is,  in  the  confused  statement  of 
Suetonius,  confounded  with  Christ,  whose  name  is  incorrectly 
given  by  one  only  partially  acquainted  with  his  religion.     The 
terror  of  the  imperial  banishment,  it  is  thought,  had  struck 
upon  them  for  their  turbulence,  and  now  imposed  a  salutary 
restraint  both  upon  their  language  and  conduct.     Even  Paul's 
stern  reproof,  when  he  dismissed  them  with  an  allusion  to  the 
words  of  Isaiah,  was  received  by  them  without  any  manifesta- 
tion of  the  turbulence  and  commotion  which  they  elsewhere 
displayed.     The  violence  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in  Pales- 
tine, and  the  apostle's  appeal  to  Caesar,  together  with  the  me- 
mory of  what  had   already  resulted  from  their  violence  in 
Rome,  had  taught  them  caution.     They  declare  that  they  had 
received  no  official  correspondence  from  Jerusalem  of  an  unfa- 
vourable nature  in  regard  to  Paul ;  and  they  maintain  silence 
on  their  whole  position  in  relation  to  Christianity,  with  which 
they  profess  to  be  unacquainted.     Such  is  the  ingenious  view 
which  Philippi  advances  in  his  introduction  to  his  Commentary 
on  the  epistle.     De  Wette,  in  reviewing  it,  finds  it  entitled  to 
respect.     Delitzsch  embraces   it    (Zeitschrift  fiir  Lutherische 
Theologie,  1849,  p.  590)  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  though  Meyer 
calls  it  in  question,  it  seems  a  not  improbable  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  the  Jews  discovered  so  much  reserve  and  caution 
on  a  subject  of  which  they  could  not  be  so  ignorant  as  they 
pretended.     They  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  not  unim- 
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poi-tant  church,  of  which  they  must  have  had  some  knowledge. 
They  seemed  to  suspend  their  opposition,  when  they  expressed 
a  desire  to  hear  Paul  upon  the  subject  of  the  Christian  faith, 
which  they  say  was  everywhere  spoken  against.  But  not  im- 
probably they  wished  also  to  prevent  the  apostle  from  appear- 
ing in  his  appeal,  as  the  accuser  of  their  nation  (Acts  xxviii.  19) ; 
and  as  he  had  said  that  he  had  nothing  to  accuse  his  nation  of, 
they  might  desire  to  keep  him  in  that  state  of  mind. 

The  church  of  Rome  was  thus  founded  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod. Though  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  "  strangers 
of  Rome"  mentioned  as  present  at  the  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10), 
yet  the  constant  intercourse  which  all  parts  of  the  empire 
maintained  with  Rome,  the  great  centre  of  influence  and  com- 
merce, and  therefore  the  epitome  of  the  world,  as  she  was  aptly 
called,  forbids  us  to  imagine  that  the  gospel  was  not  conveyed 
at  an  early  period  to  Rome.  How  the  church  originated  is  hid 
in  an  impenetrable  mystery,  from  which  it  is  vain  even  to  at- 
tempt to  lift  the  veil.  Accessions  probably  came  in  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  (Comp.  Rom.  xvi.)  There  may  have  been 
a  special  providence  in  disconnecting  its  origin  from  apostles 
altogether,  that  the  hierarchic  pretensions  of  later  days  might 
thus  appear  to  be  totally  without  foundation.  Such  a  church 
as  Paul  describes  must  have  taken  some  time  to  grow,  when 
we  reflect  that  it  was  a  church  distinguished  for  its  faith  and 
knowledge,  for  the  number  of  its  members,  for  the  teachers 
it  enjoyed,  and  for  the  numerous  places  where  the  church 
assembled.  (Rom.  xvi.)  That  it  had  existed  for  a  considerable 
time  appears  too  from  the  long-cherished  desire  of  the  apostle 
to  visit  them,  that  he  might  impart  to  them  some  spiritual 
gift.     (Rom.  i.  11.) 

As  to  the  question,  whether  Paul  had  any  connection  with 
the  founding  of  the  church  at  Rome,  if  not  immediately,  yet 
mediately  through  the  labours  of  his  scholars,  only  this  much 
is  certain,  that  a  close  connection  subsisted  between  him  and 
many  of  the  most  active  members  and  teachers  of  the  church. 
The  intimate  acquaintance  which  Paul  had  with  their  condition 
would  seem  to  lend  countenance  to  the  view  that  his  scholars 
had  no  inconsiderable  share,  if  not  in  founding,  at  least  in  di- 
recting the  church  of  Rome — a  fact  which  will  supply  another 
reason  besides  those  connected  with  his  apostolic  commission, 
for  the  peculiar  interest  which  he  avows  for  them. 

Can  we  maintain  with  some  that  the  task  of  conveying  the 
gospel-message  to  Rome  was  committed  to  Aquila  and  Priscilla  ? 
By  no  means.  They  could  have  returned  to  Rome  only  a  short 
time  before  the  apostle's  letter  arrived  in  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  3). 
Whether  they  were  Christians  when  the  apostle  met  with  them 
at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  2),  and  associated  himself  with  them  in 
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the  work  of  tent-making — a  supposition  which  some  have 
thought  warrantable  because  there  is  no  mention  of  their  con- 
version— or  whetlier  they  left  Rome  as  Jews,  as  may  be  more 
warrantably  inferred  from  the  statement  that  the  decree  of 
Claudius  affected  the  Jews  only,  they  could  not  in  any  case 
have  been  the  first  to  carry  the  gospel  to  Rome.  When  Paul 
went  up  on  his  fourth  journey  to  Jerusalem,  they  accompanied 
him  as  far  as  Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  18),  where  they  still  continued 
to  reside  when  Paul,  two  years  later,  wrote  his  first  epistle  to 
Corinth  (1  Cor.  xviii.  19) ;  and  as  they  seem  to  have  returned  to 
Rome  during  that  period  of  Paul's  labours  when  he  traversed 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  (Acts  xix.  21),  they  could  only  have  pre- 
ceded Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans  by  a  few  months.  The 
church  there  was  already  in  existence.  It  arose  in  obscurity, 
and  it  grew  unseen. 

It  has  been  a  much  canvassed  question  whether  the  church 
of  Rome,  according  to  an  old  tradition  which  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  owed  its  origin  to  Peter.  That 
the  Apostle  Peter  founded  the  church  of  Rome,  and  that  he 
held  the  office  of  bishop  there  for  the  space  of  twenty-five 
years,  is  the  theory  which  Rome  has  found  it  necessary  to  main- 
tain for  the  validity  of  her  pretensions.  By  the  more  enlight- 
ened and  impartial  Romanists,  such  as  Hug  and  Klee,  it  has 
been  given  up  as  untenable,  while  every  sober  investigator  of 
history  repudiates  it  as  the  most  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 
The  concession  of  Guericke  that  possibly  Peter  njight  have 
visited  Rome  at  an  early  part  of  his  career,  and  that  he  con- 
tributed in  some  degree  to  found  or  establish  the  Christian 
Church  there,  is  made  without  warrant  (Introd.  p.  322).  The 
tradition  is  in  every  form  self-contradictory  and  incoherent, 
and  doubtless  arose  from  the  desire  to  invest  the  metropolitan 
church  with  the  distinction  of  being  founded  by  apostles,  which 
in  early  times  was  considered  as  a  point  of  paramount  honour. 
Whether  Peter  ever  was  in  Rome  at  all,  even  at  his  martyr- 
dom, has  been  considered  doubtful  by  many.  But  on  the 
question  whether  the  church  of  Rome  was  founded  by  the 
Apostle  Peter  there  is  not  room  for  two  opinions.  The  entire 
tradition,  when  investigated  in  its  source,  is  found  to  owe  its 
origin  to  a  vague  report  circulated  by  Irenseus  and  Eusebius. 
The  assertion  of  Irenaeus,  that  Peter  and  Paul  were  in  Rome 
together,  founding  the  church  there,  is  obviously  incorrect,  in- 
asmuch as  Paul,  as  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  the  epistle, 
was  not  engaged  in  founding  the  church  there,  but  wrote  to  a 
church  already  formed.  Eusebius's  statement,  again,  that  Peter,  . 
after  having  founded  the  church  at  Antioch,  went  to  Rome  to 
preach  the  gospel  there,  is  at  variance  with  the  known  fact 
(Acts  xi.  20),  that  the  church  of  Antioch  was  founded  by  Bar- 
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nabas  and  Paul,  and  that  the  former  was  sent  thither  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  a  number  had  believed,  and  that  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  the  disciples  there.  That  part  of 
the  tradition  which  refers  to  the  bishopric  of  Peter  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  though  asserted  by  Jerome,  is  destitute  of  all  truth. 
(1.)  Peter  never  left  Jerusalem  for  any  permanent  course  of  la- 
bour elsewhere  till  the  time  when  Herod's  persecuting  spirit  cut 
off  the  elder  James,  and  proceeded  further  to  take  Peter  also 
(Acts  xii.  3).  (2.)  Had  Peter  resided  in  Rome  in  that  capacity, 
Paul  would  not  have  entered  on  his  labours,  as  it  was  contrary 
to  his  principle  to  build  upon  another  man's  foundation  (Rom. 
XV.  20).  (3.)  In  the  salutations  which  Paul  sends  to  so  many 
Christian  brethren  in  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.),  he  would  never  have 
omitted  Peter,  if  the  theory  of  Peter's  residence  in  Rome  had 
any  foundation.  To  disprove  this  idle  tradition,  concocted  all 
too  clearly  to  give  an  external  distinction  to  the  church  which 
boasted  of  it,  it  might  be  added  that  apostles  were,  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  office,  appointed  to  other  duties  than  to 
undertake  the  permanent  superintendence  of  any  single  con- 
gregation. The  whole  tradition  that  Peter  resided  so  long  in 
Rome  as  its  bishop  is  a  transparent  fiction  designed  to  serve  a 
purpose. 

On  the  other  question,  whether  Peter  ever  was  in  Rome  at 
all,  and  whether  his  martyrdom  occurred  there,  opinion  is  with 
reason  more  divided.  Olshausen  and  Stuart  maintain  it  as  a 
well-accredited  fact  of  history ;  and  hold  that  it  cannot  be 
controverted,  "  without  giving  up  the  credibihty  of  all  ancient 
historical  testimony  of  the  like  nature."  Within  the  last 
thirty  years,  however,  the  tradition  has  been  subjected  to  a 
most  searching  investigation.  Neander,  in  his  history  of  the 
apostles,  more  than  doubts  it ;  Winer,  in  his  Meal-Wdrterhuch, 
questions  it ;  Tholuck  leaves  it  a  question  it  dispute,  and  quite 
uncertain ;  Baur  has  absolutely  denied  it  on  grounds  which 
some  deem  conclusive.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  out  of  our 
way  to  investigate  this  point  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
Clemens  of  Rome  merely  attests  the  fact  that  Peter  died  a 
martyr,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  the  place.  The  evidence  of 
Dionysius  of  Corinth,  writing  in  the  second  half  of  the  second 
century,  is  so  replete  with  inaccuracy  of  statement  on  points 
fully  ascertained,  as  to  be  divested  of  any  weight  in  evidence. 
He  makes  Peter  and  Paul  first  plant  the  church  of  Corinth  in 
company,  then  teach  in  Rome  together  {o/Mogi  didd^avrsg),  and 
then  suffer  martyrdom  at  the  same  time  {if/^a^rv^rjoav  xara  rbv 
dvTov  xai^oi).  How  a  resident  in  Corinth  should  assert  that 
Peter  and  Paul  came  to  Corinth  to  plant  the  church  and  teach 
it  (aV^w  sig  rriv  i)fLir^av  Kopiv6ov  (pvnvffavTsg),  seems  totally  inexpli- 
cable as  compared  with  the  book  of  Acts  (xviii.  1).     The  point 
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on  which  Olshausen  and  Stuart  lay  most  stress — and  we  must 
admit  its  force — is,  that  the "  Roman  presbyter  Gains,  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  asserts  that  the  graves  of  Peter 
and  Paul  were  to  be  seen  by  any  one  on  the  Via  Ostiensis. 
Olshausen  argues  that  an  error  here  is  inconceivable ;  and 
that  if  Peter  did  not  die  in  Rome  by  a  public  martyrdom,  it 
is  utterly  unpossible  to  account  for  the  early  origin  of  the 
tradition,  or  the  confidence  of  Gains  in  pointing  to  their 
graves.  We  must  admit,  for  our  own  part,  that  this  seems 
conclusive.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  Peter  s 
chosen  field  of  labour  lay  in  the  East,  that  we  find  him  writing 
from  Babylon  (1  Pet.  v.  13),  and  that  no  reason  appears  why 
he  should  leave  his  chosen  field  of  operation  and  all  at  once 
transfer  them  to  the  opposite  quarter.  But  Peter's  change  of 
sphere  may  as  easily  be  explained  as  Paul's  removal  to  Rome ; 
and  the  attempts  made  to  explain  the  tradition  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Babylon,  from  which  he  writes  (1  Pet.  v.  13),  came  to 
be  so  much  identified  with  Rome  by  means  of  the  Apocalptic 
symbols,  that  the  church  easily  adopted  the  conclusion  that 
Peter  visited  Rome,  are  all  violent  and  unnatural.  We  do  not, 
for  our  own  part,  see  how  we  can,  without  a  certain  measure  of 
historical  scepticism,  maintain  that  Peter  did  not  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom in  Rome.  But  whatever  conclusion  is  adopted  on 
this  latter  point,  there  is  no  room  for  two  opinions  on  the 
other,  which  refers  to  the  first  founding  of  the  church  at 
Rome.  There  is  not  the  slightest  historical  foundation,  nor 
■even  any  inward  probability,  for  connecting  the  founding  of 
the  church  of  Rome  with  Peter.  It  is  an  incoherent,  self- 
contradictory  tradition. 

As  so  much  obscurity  covers  the  early  origin  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  it  is  obvious  theories  are  wholly  out  of  place ;  and 
that  mere  constructive  theories  deserve  little  attention,  though 
theories  founded  on  facts  occupy  a  different  place.  When 
Philippi  alleges  that  the  church  of  Rome  owed  its  origin 
mediately  to  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  it  is  sufiicient  to  say 
that  no  materials  exist  for  the  determination  of  the  question. 
W^hether  they  who  first  carried  the  seed  to  Rome,  who  col- 
lected the  scattered  Christians,  and  laboured  not  only  to  form 
the  congregational  bond  but  to  multiply  their  number,  were 
Paul's  scholars,  must  be  left  in  its  uncertainty.  But  the 
numerous  friends  to  whom  he  sends  salutations,  and  who  had 
been  moulded  by  his  teaching,  must  have  exercised  no  small 
influence  in  Rome — a  fact  which  may  help  to  explain  the 
apostle's  deep  interest  in  them,  though  his  apostolical  com^ 
mission  entitled  him  to  speak  by  epistle  to  all  the  churches. 
Though  we  have  no  proper  warrant,  therefore,  from  the  evi- 
dence, to  conclude  that  the  church  was  mediately  formed  by 
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Paul,  yet  his  friends,  assistants,  and  scholars  must  have  wielded 
a  peculiar  influence ;  and  the  apostle  speaks  approvingly  of 
the  peculiar  doctrine  which  they  taught.  Besides  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  he  names  several  others  who  had  been  his  fellow- 
labourers  or  the  fruits  of  his  ministry  (Rom.  xvi.)  in  Achaia 
and  elsewhere. 

This  fact  decides  on  another  point  of  much  importance — 
the  peculiar  character  which  the  church  of  Rome  imbibed. 
That  they  were  of  a  freer  type,  and  not  of  limited  views  as  to 
the  obligation  attaching  to  the  Jewish  rites,  follows  from  the 
circumstance  that  so  many  of  Paul's  scholars  were  found  in 
Rome,  and  contributing  to  mould  the  character  of  the  congre- 
tion.     The  church  had  a  Pauline  character. 

III.  The  Occasion  and  Scope  of  the  Epistle. — The  epistle  may 
be  viewed  as  paving  the  way  for  the  apostle's  personal  visit, 
and  as  fitted  already  to  cement  a  bond  of  intercourse  before 
he  came.  As  Paul  was  unknown  to  them  as  a  church,  it 
seemed  necessary,  for  the  full  weight  of  his  apostolical  autho- 
rity, to  indicate  in  some  way  what  they  might  expect  from 
such  a  man  appearing  in  their  midst.  There  was  a  certain 
propriety  that  Paul  should  not  present  himself  among  them 
as  an  unknown  stranger,  of  whom  they  had  only  vague  and 
general  impressions.  As  the  apostle  does  not  know  their 
peculiar  state  from  personal  observation,  and  as  adherents 
were  attaching  themselves  from  every  quarter  and  with 
various  tendencies,  the  apostle  addresses  them  in  a  form  which 
may  be  said  to  embody,  in  its  comprehensive  outhne,  a  sum- 
mary of  his  teaching,  that  they  might  both  possess  the  sub- 
stance of  his  doctrine,  and  that,  if  his  stay  were  not  prolonged 
among  them  for  any  lengthened  period,  they  might  have  a  com- 
pensation for  his  departing  from  them  into  Spain.  This  considera- 
tion will  enable  us  the  better  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
epistle.  Though  he  was  known  to  not  a  few  who  composed  the 
church,  he  could  only  speak  in  general  terms  to  the  united  body. 

But  we  must  consider  more  at  large  whether  the  apostle  had 
a  directly  polemical  object  in  view.  The  opinion  entertained 
some  time  ago,  that  the  apostle  laboured  to  unite  two  parties 
of  divergent  views,  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  given  up. 
Tholuck,  who  adopted  the  former  view,  has,  in  the  more  recent 
editions  of  his  commentary,  come  over  to  the  opinion  held  by 
the  Reformers,  that  the  main  design  of  the  epistle  is  to  delineate 
the  nature  and  signifi,cance  of  Christian  truth.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  primary  design,  to  which  all  other  things  were 
made  subservient ;  and  out  of  this  the  polemical  allusions  may 
be  supposed  to  have  naturally  grown,  partly  with  a  view  to 
anticipate  the  germinating  errors  with  which  the  church  was 
then  threatened  from  the  Judaizing  party,  partly  for  the  prac- 
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tical  object  of  uniting  the  two  portions  in  the  bonds  of  mutual 
love.  But  a  polemical  object,  of  which  undoubtedly  occasional 
traces  are  to  be  found,  must  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  form- 
ing either  its  immediate  or  chief  design  ;  and  an  attentive  study 
of  the  whole  epistle  will  satisfy  most  minds,  that  its  great  aim 
is  not  so  much  to  smooth  differences  of  opinion  as  to  supply 
definite  views  of  truth. 

Of  the  opinion  that  Paul  has  mainly  a  controversial  object 
in  view,  Baur  is  the  chief  supporter,  and  that  too  in  the 
interest  of  his  antichristian  theory.  He  contended  for  the 
position  that  the  Christianity  of  Paul  differed  from  that  of  the 
other  apostles,  and  that  they  stood  in  direct  antithesis  to  each 
other, — a  view  which,  it  is  obvious,  would  usher  in  a  universal 
scepticism.  Baur  labours  to  prove  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  was  meant  to  be,  in  its  main  design,  a  defence  of  Paul's 
missionary  activity,  and  a  vindication  of  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles  to  the  Christian  Church,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 
the  Ebionitic  or  Jewish  Christians,  which,  he  will  have  it,  was 
the  earlier  type  before  the  PauHne  form  was  superinduced  upon 
it.  He  regards  it  as  the  chief  design,  both  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  to  secure  the 
ascendancy  of  Paulinism  over  Ebionism,  but  that  the  direct 
point  of  controversy  is  different  in  the  two  cases.  He  maintains 
that  in  Galatians  the  point  of  controversy  is  the  obligation  of 
the  Mosaic  law  upon  Christians,  and  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  it  is  the  right  of  the  Gentiles  to  be  received  into  the 
Christian  Church,  apart  from  Judaism,  which  was  regarded  by 
the  Jewish  Christians  as  an  encroachment  on  their  rights.  This 
view,  in  conformity  with  which  all  evidence  is  made  to  speak, 
and  to  which  all  history  is  made  subservient,  is  in  every  respect 
untenable,  though  supported  by  Baur's  powerful,  but  erratic, 
genius.  In  this  case,  however,  he  has  scarcely  carried  with  him 
the  convictions  of  those  who  were  accustomed,  for  the  most  part, 
to  follow  in  his  train  with  unquestioning  submission.  Thus 
Schwegler,  in  his  "  Post- Apostolic  Age,"  is  of  opinion  that  Baur, 
in  limiting  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  epistle  to  the  defence  of 
the  apostle's  missionary  labours  among  the  Gentiles,  has  taken 
a  too  narrow  view,  and  that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  view 
the  epistle  as  a  defence  of  Pauline  Christianity  in  general,  or 
as  a  systematic  polemical  treatise  against  Jewish  Christianity. 
But  this  view,  emanating  from  the  same  school,  is  equally 
objectionable.  Baur's  whole  view  of  the  epistle  is  as  erroneous 
as  his  view  of  early  Christianity,  which  was  never,  by  any  of 
the  apostles,  represented  as  a  mere  idea,  or  as  doctrine  isolated 
from  the  personal  Redeemer  on  whom  it  leans,  and  apart  from 
whom  it  has  no  significance.  That  Ebionitic  view  makes  Christ 
the  mere  teacher  of  an  idea. 
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The  epistle  had  in  truth  no  directly  polemical  object.  If 
some  of  the  epistles  were  necessarily  polemical — such  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians, — there  are  others — such  as  the  Epistles 
to  the  Romans  and  Ephesians,  and  perhaps  we  might  say,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — where  we  find  the  main  effort  of  the 
apostle  directed  to  the  confirmation  of  the  church  in  positive 
doctrine,  with  only  an  occasional  reference  to  opposite  opinions. 
When  allusion  is  here  made  to  the  Jewish  Christians  (and  we 
do  occasionally  find  these),  the  object  of  the  apostle  is  to  elevate 
them  from  their  lower  defective  standing  ground,  and  to  lead 
them  into  deeper  and  richer  views  of  the  plan  of  redemption. 
But  in  truth  the  epistle  is  not  polemical.  It  is  true  that  refer- 
ence is  made,  at  the  close  of  the  epistle,  to  certain  erroneous 
teachers  (chap.  xvi.  17),  but  they  had  not  in  truth  found  access 
to  the  community.  And  the  allusion  is  introduced  only  in  an 
occasional  way.  If  any  polemical  intention  directed  the  course 
of  the  apostle's  argument — and  an  occasional  reference  to  the 
danger  of  an  incipient  tendency,  or  to  an  anticipated  tendency, 
may  be  regarded  as  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  didactic 
object  which  the  apostle  principally  had  in  view — it  was  to 
guard  the  church  against  the  rise  of  legal  tendencies  within 
her  bosom. 

But  viewed  as  a  didactic  epistle,  it  exhibits  human  needs  and 
the  divine  provision  adapted  to  them,  the  subservience  of  the 
law  to  the  gospel,  together  with  the  entire  doctrine  of  the 
divine  decrees.  For  the  establishment  of  the  Church  in  doc- 
trinal truth,  these  points  are  put  together  in  a  connected  form  ; 
and  the  epistle  may  be  called  a  comprehensive  delineation  on 
all  sides  of  the  reign  of  grace  as  opposed  to  the  legal  element, 
within  the  vortex  of  which  the  church  of  all  ages  is  so  ready 
to  be  drawn.  This  epistle,  as  the  church's  charter  for  all  times 
and  ages,  set  her  in  her  right  position,  or^  in  other  words, 
planted  her  in  the  soil  of  divine  grace.  The  practices  of  the 
Judaizmg  zealots  at  Jerusalem  were  approaching  their  close  in 
the  course  of  events  ;  and  it  was,  after  all,  more  a  practice  than 
a  principle.  The  Church  here  finds  her  rest,  after  being  con- 
vulsed by  agitation  in  various  corners^  especially  in  Galatia  and 
Corinth  ;  and  the  leading  representatives  of  the  Roman  Church, 
many  of  whom  had  been  with  Paul  in  the  struggle  which  he 
waged,  received  this  great  epistle  as  the  rounded  and  finished 
statement  of  apostolic  doctrine. 

IV.  The  component  parts  or  elements  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
It  was  commonly  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  httle  nucleus 
of  what  may  be  considered  Jewish  Christians,  and  that  the 
Gentiles,  continually  attaching  themselves  to  it,  soon  came  to 
form  the  preponderating  majority.  The  theory  supported  by 
Baur,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  interest  of  his  antichristian  posi- 
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tion,  is,  that  the  Jewish  Christians  continued  to  be  by  far  the 
largest  majority,  and  that  Paul  wrote  to  bring  them  over  to  his 
views.  This  exaggerated  caricature  of  early  Christianity,  which 
makes  such  an  antithesis  between  Paul  and  the  other  apostles, 
as  to  amount  to  two  gospels  and  two  missions,  is  ostensibly 
based  on  the  fact,  that  a  certain  measure  of  diversity  obtained 
between  them  on  the  subject  of  retaining  Jewish  rites  among 
the  Jewish  population  so  long  as  the  temple  stood.  But  there 
was  no  difference  of  principle  among  the  apostles.  Baur  aims 
to  prove  that  the  earliest  type  of  Christianity  was  Ebionitic,  in 
other  words,  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and  that  Paul's 
endeavour  was  to  win  the  Romans  to  his  side,  and  secure  the 
ascendancy  of  Paulinism  over  Ebionism.  This,  according  to 
Baur,  is  the  occasion  of  the  epistle — a  conflict  with  the  Jewish 
Christianity,  or  as  he  calls  it,  Ebionism.  That  this  amounts  to 
a  perversion  of  all  history,  is  evident  to  any  one  who  accepts 
the  New  Testament  account  of  the  relation  in  which  the  apostles 
stood  to  each  other,  which  Baur's  theory  would  not  permit  him 
to  do  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  accepted  as  the  documents  of  ori- 
ginal Paulinism,  or  in  other  words,  as  the  only  epistles  which 
were  really  written  at  the  period  when  they  profess  to  have 
been  composed,  the  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Galatians,  and  Co- 
rinthians, and  rejects  all  the  rest. 

But  considering  the  question  simply  as  a  historical  fact,  apart 
from  this  irreverent  and  merely  constructive  theory,  it  must 
be  held  that  the  Jewish  element  obtained  in  Rome,  though 
it  by  no  means  formed  the  preponderating  element.  It  may 
be  asserted  generally,  that  while  the  Jewish  element  was  found 
in  most  of  the  apostolic  churches,  it  was  not  paramount  in  any 
country  beyond  the  circle  of  Palestine.  When  the  apostle  has 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  relative  strength  of  these  parties,  who 
are  called  the  strong  and  weak  (chap,  xiv.),  he  argues  as  if  the 
danger  of  the  one  oppressing  the  other  was  chiefly  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  Gentile  party.  In  endeavouring  to  support 
his  position  that  the  majority  of  the  church  at  Rome  con- 
sisted of  Jewish  Christians,  Baur  tries  to  prove  that  the  i&vri  men- 
tioned in  Rom.  i.  5  and  13,  are  not  to  be  understood  as  Gen- 
tiles, but  nations,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  that  term.  But 
a  comparison  of  all  the  individual  passages  where  the  term 
occurs,  suffices  to  prove,  that  in  no  case  does  Uvri  comprehend 
the  Jews,  and  tha'^  this  is  an  acceptation  of  the  word  uncoun- 
tenanced  by  a  single  example  in  the  entire  New  Testament. 

Both  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  element  existed  then  in  the  con- 
gregation. This  may  be  proved  by  a  variety  of  passages 
adapted  to  each  party,  as  well  as  by  the  earnest  endeavour  to 
harmonise  them  into  one.  As  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the 
Jewish  Christian  element,  and  that  too  in  a  considerable  pro^ 
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portion,  we  may  adduce  chap.  ii.  17,  iii.  19,  where  they  are  ad- 
dressed. The  well-known  three  chapters  which  expatiate  on 
the  divine  decrees  and  Israel's  rejection  (chap,  ix.-xi.),  prove 
the  same.  They  are  not,  as  Baur  with  singular  inaccuracy 
contends,  the  kernel  of  the  entire  epistle,  but  they  do  contain 
a  reference  and  an  admonition  to  the  Jewish  Christians.  That 
the  Jews  formed  a  considerable  body  in  the  congregation, 
though  by  no  means  preponderating,  is  evident  from  these  pas- 
sages which  have  them  in  view,  and  from  other  passages 
(chap.  iv.  1-12,  and  chap.  vii.  1-4),  which  contain  a  marked 
allusion  to  them. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Jewish  element  obtained 
to  some  extent,  when  we  consider  the  relation  of  Rome  to 
Palestine,  and  the  fact,  that  this  already  scattered  people  mul- 
tiplied in  Rome,  from  various  causes,  about  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  Christian  church.  Many  captive  Jews  brought 
to  Rome  had  acquired  their  freedom,  and  had  obtained  along 
with  liberty  of  worship  a  certain  transtiberine  quarter  as  their 
residence.  Some  uneasiness  was  caused  in  Rome  by  their  very 
increase,  the  extent  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
which  we  have  upon  Josephus's  authority,  that  on  the  occasion 
of  a  certain  deputation  to  Augustus,  no  fewer  than  8000  Jews 
joined  it.  Attention  had  been  excited  too  among  the  more 
thoughtful  heathen,  now  weary  of  the  moral  impurity  and  reli- 
gious absurdity  of  Polytheism,  to  a  worship  that  corresponded 
so  much  better  to  the  deep  necessities  of  man's  nature  ;  and  in 
this  way  the  inquiry  after  the  Jewish  worship  among  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  proselytism  which  ensued, — a  fact  to  which  the 
scornful  denunciations  of  Juvenal  bears  witness, — may  have  been 
to  many  a  thoughtful  mind  the  transition-step  through  which 
they  won  their  way  to  Christianity. 

But  while  these  facts  speak  with  emphasis  in  favour  of  the 
Jewish  element  in  the  congregation,  there  are  numerous  pas- 
sages which  attest  that  the  Roman  church  was  predominantly 
Gentile  (Rom.  i.  5,  6,  13).  Though  the  church  was  thus  a 
mixed  one,  so  much  did  the  Gentile  element  obtain,  that  the 
apostle  did  not  hesitate  to  address  them  as  "  the  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  Gentiles  (s/;  ra  ehri,  chap.  xv.  16). 

V.  The  authenticity  and  integrity  of  the  Epistle.  The 
authenticity  of  this  great  epistle,  the  grand  palladium  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  has  never  been  called  in  question  in  the 
Christian  Church,  by  any  voice  entitled  to  a  moment's  notice. 
All  Christendom  received  it  from  the  day  that  it  was  penned 
as  apostolic  and  divine,  and  carrying  with  it  external  and  in- 
ternal evidence  to  which  no  man  could  take  exception.  The 
only  solitary  voice  ever  heard  against  its  authenticity  in  the 
Christian  Church,  was  that  of  an  English  sceptic,  Evanson, 
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who,  in  a  performance  long  since  extinct,  wrote,  "  the  disson- 
ance of  the  four  generally  received  evangelists,  1790."  Baur, 
who  audaciously  rejects  so  many  of  the  Pauline  epistles  in  the 
advocacy  of  his  theory  of  early  Christianity,  acknowledges  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  as  authentic  and  as  containing  genuine 
Paulinism.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  external  and  internal  evi- 
dence for  its  authenticity,  that  no  book  can  be  said  to  have 
more  undoubted  proofs  that  it  is  the  genuine  production  of  him 
whose  work  it  professes  to  be. 

The  INTEGRITY  of  the  epistle,  however,  has  been  assailed,  so 
far  as  the  two  last  chapters  are  concerned.  On  this  subject  it 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  two  classes  of  writers,  be- 
tween those  who  have  indulged  in  wayward,  arbitrary  theories 
as  to  the  connection  of  these  chapters  with  the  rest  of  the 
epistle,  and  those  who  impugn  their  authenticity.  To  the 
former  class  belong  Semler,  Paulus,  Griesbach,  Eichhorn, 
Schultz,  Schott,  who  have  theorised  with  undue  liberty  on  the 
origin  of  these  chapters ;  some  regarding  them  as  intended 
merely  to  supply  a  list  of  teachers  whom  the  bearers  of  liie 
epistle  were  to  visit  on  their  journey  ;  others  considering  them 
as  fragmentary  in  their  character,  or  not  written  in  the  con- 
nection and  for  the  purposes  indicated  by  their  present  position. 
The  other  class  go  to  the  extreme  of  wholly  denying  their  au- 
thenticity. Not  to  mention  the  Gnostic  Marcion,  the  first  who 
called  their  authenticity  in  question,  and  who  treated  the  Scrip- 
tures generally  with  presumptuous  audacity,  we  must  make 
more  particular  reference  to  the  school  of  Baur,  which  denies 
their  genuineness  on  grounds  which  demand  notice.  In  so 
deciding,  it  is  important  to  observe,  however,  the  negative  cri- 
ticism has  been  influenced  by  nothing  else  than  taste  and  sub- 
jective impressions,  as  if  these  could  pass  for  argument.  The 
grounds  in  detail  might  almost  be  dismissed  by  us  without 
further  notice,  as  they  simply  resolve  themselves  into  this  : 
that  the  chapters  are  not  to  Baur's  liking,  and  that  they  do  not 
con-espond  to  his  subjective  impressions  of  the  fitting  and 
appropriate.  The  historical  criticism  has  thus  nothing  to  urge 
against  them  but  subjective  caprice.  He  argues  against  the 
authenticity  of  these  chapters,  because  the  courtesy  and  com- 
pliment evinced  in  them  to  the  Jewish  Christians  are  not  in 
keeping  with  the  tone  of  the  epistle  ;  because  the  expression, 
"  minister  of  the  circumcision,"  applied  to  Christ,  is  meant  to 
curry  favour,  and  is  unworty  of  the  apostle  ;  because  the  quo- 
tations (chap.  XV.  9-12)  are  a  naked  accumulation  of  texts  to 
quiet  the  Jewish  mind.  He  argues  that  in  the  list  of  notabi- 
lities several  names  only  excite  suspicion  ;  that  the  mention  of 
Illyria  is  not  historical  and  in  a  later  interest ;  that  the  allusion 
to  the  design  of  travelling  through  Rome  on  a  farther  journey 
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to  Spain  is  startling  ;  and  that  Paul  could  not  have  commended 
the  Roman  Christians  as  "  full  of  goodness,  filled  with  all  know- 
ledge," because  their  so-called  Ebionitic  views  had  nothing  in 
common  with  Paul's  opinions.  We  cease  to  feel  any  uneasi- 
ness when  we  hear  that  these  are  the  grounds  of  Baur's  objec- 
tions to  the  authenticity  of  these  chapters.  They  deserve  no 
attention,  because  they  are  founded  on  nothing  solid,  and  only 
support  a  foregone  conclusion.  These  reckless  and  groundless 
suppositions,  which  any  one  may  make,  are  not  endured  in  com- 
mon literature ;  and  with  an  inspired  document  they  are  sim- 
ply impious,  meriting  rejection  without  ceremony. 

But  apart  from  these  irreverent  conclusions  of  the  historical 
criticism,  as  it  calls  itself,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  there  is 
some  difi&culty  as  to  the  doxology  (chap.  xvi.  25-27),  as  it  is 
found  in  different  MSS.  out  of  its  proper  collocation,  in  some 
at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  chapter,  and  in  others  both  at  the 
end  of  chap,  xiv.,  and  at  the  close  of  the  epistle.  The  explana- 
tion is  supplied  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  public  reading  of  the 
epistle  according  to  ecclesiastical  usage,  it  was  customary  to 
end  the  lesson  of  the  day  at  chap.  xv.  14,  because  the  remainder 
of  the  epistle  was  wholly  occupied  with  personal  references. 
They  could  not  part,  however,  with  the  sublime  doxology  which 
stands  after  the  personal  allusions,  and  the  salutations  to  nume- 
rous brethren  in  Rome.  And  as  they  could  not  appropriately 
read  the  doxology  in  an  abrupt  way  after  chap.  xv.  13,  there 
remained  no  alternative  but  to  insert  it  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  fourteenth  chapter.  This  is  the  natural  explanation  of  the 
dislocation  or  transposition  of  the  doxology  from  its  place  ;  and 
Origen  mentions  that  in  his  day  it'  occurred  in  many  MSS. 
after  chap.  xiv.  23.  But  this  speaks  nothing  against  its  genu- 
ineness. On  the  contrary,  there  is  the  completest  evidence, 
external  and  internal,  in  favour  of  its  authenticity. 

Having  opened  the  way  for  the  consideration  of  the  epistle 
itself,  and  removed  some  of  the  difficulties,  we  might  now  pro- 
ceed to  set  forth  in  order  the  Pauline  doctrine  in  its  organic 
connection.  From  this  intention  we  must  depart  at  present, 
as  our  remarks  of  a  preliminary  kind  have  extended  so  far 
already.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  adding  that,  through- 
out the  epistle,  the  great  aim  of  Paul  is  to  prove  that  the 
essence  of  Christianity  consists  in  the  dixaioovvri  diov,  needed 
equally  by  Jew  and  Gentile  ;  and  this  fact  makes  Christianity 
the  one  perfect  religion  for  mankind  of  all  times  and  ages. 
The  general  doctrine  of  the  epistle,  and  even  the  more  parti- 
cular details,  are  so  indispensably  necessary  to  all  times  and 
ages,  that  the  church,  without  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  would 
be  dark  and  destitute  indeed.  It  is  the  most  complete  sum- 
mary contained  in  Scripture  of  evangelical  doctrine,  and  of 
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what  constitutes  the  proper  essence  of  Christianity.  It  fur- 
nishes, too,  a  light  for  the  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  will  be  best  understood  by  him  who  has  the  light  and 
power  of  this  epistle  in  his  heart. 

Nor  can  we  omit  to  add  a  remark  of  a  more  historical  na- 
ture. It  is  not  without  a  providence  that  such  an  epistle  was 
addressed  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  the  direct  antithesis 
of  Romish  doctrine.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  written  with  all  her 
subsequent  history  full  in  the  writer's  view.  And  as  the  dis- 
covery of  the  proper  import  of  the  dijcaiocvvr}  dsov  as  contrasted 
with  the  divine  attribute  of  righteousness,  and  as  the  antithesis 
of  man's  "  own  righteousness  "  (Rom.  x.  3),  was  coincident  with 
the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  (see  Luther  passim),  so 
we  have  often  thought  the  prolonged  study  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  may  yet  have  much  to  do  in  subverting  Rome's 
pretensions,  in  ushering  in  her  final  overthrow,  and  in  elevating 
her  adherents  to  proper  conceptions  of  the  doctrines  of  grace. 

S. 
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The  day,  we  fondly  trust,  will  come  when  the  two  great  groups 
of  sciences,  theology  and  geology,  carried  forward  till  every 
question  of  fundamental  importance  raised  in  connection  with 
them  has  been  settled,  will  be  seen  in  perfect  harmony — Hke 
the  ships  anchored  side  by  side  when  their  voyage  is  done, 
or  hke  their  crews  who  meet  in  friendship  and  peace.  That 
day,  however,  is  still,  we  fear,  somewhat  remotely  future.  At 
present  all  the  sciences  of  the  two  great  groups  we  have  adverted 
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to  resemble  the  ships  beating  up  against  the  adverse  gale. 
And  the  harmonist  between  Scripture  and  geology,  who  looks 
from  the  position  of  Christian  evidence  or  of  exegetical  theology 
on  the  circle  of  geological  sciences,  while  he  still  attempts  to 
note  the  progress  of  theology,  has,  like  the  artist  on  board  the 
ship,  all  the  diflficulties  to  contend  with  which  the  incessant 
change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  objects  surveyed  can 
produce.  Hence,  in  entering  on  the  subject  before  us,  we  feel 
the  difficulties,  and  in  treating  of  it  are  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  adopting  a  style  as  much  as  possible  the  reverse  of 
dogmatic.  As  those  for  whom  we  chiefly  write  are  such  mem- 
bers of  the  church  as  have  not  personally  devoted  attention  to 
geological  study,  technical  terms  will,  as  much  as  possible,  be 
avoided,  or  when  employed,  will  be  defined.  And  it  will  tend 
in  no  sUght  degree  to  clearness  if  we  separate  the  metaphysical 
and  physical  portions  of  the  article  :  under  the  former  designa- 
tion presenting  certain  canons  or  rules  which  apparently  might 
with  advantage  be  adopted  in  discussing  the  subject  before  us  ; 
and  under  the  latter  designation,  practically  applying  the  rules 
thus  laid  down.  The  first  part  will  thus  bear  to  the  second  a 
relation  similar  to  that  which  henneneutics  does  to  the  science 
of  exegetical  theology. 

To  commence,  then,  with  the  enunciation  of  a  few  general 
principles.  As  a  scientific  inquirer  gropes  his  way  along  the  dark 
paths  to  which  his  love  of  research  leads  him,  painfully  and  with 
hard  toil  picking  up  here  one  and  there  another  fragment  of 
truth,  an  irresistible  impulse  will  prompt  him  to  try  all  the 
modes  he  can  imagine  of  combining  his  unconnected  discoveries 
into  one  harmonious  whole,  and  he  will  proceed  with  his  work 
careless,  and  at  the  moment  even  oblivious  with  what  his  spe- 
culations may  conflict.  Moreover,  if  a  plan  of  explaining  cer- 
tain appearances  that  have  met  his  view  present  itself,  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  state  it  publicly,  even  though  it  appears  but  ill 
to  agree  with  received  interpretations  of  Scripture  ;  and  so  con- 
stituted is  the  scientific  mind,  that  he  will  often  do  so  without 
abandoning  the  faith  in  the  Bible  which  he  may  previously 
have  possessed.  The  church  must,  therefore,  make  up  its  mind 
that  geological  speculations,  apparently  adverse  to  Scripture, 
will  one  after  another  appear,  and  no  efibrt  to  stop  them  on  the 
threshold  would  have  the  smallest  success. 

New  truths  in  science  and  new  errors,  totally  diverse  as  the 
two  are  in  their  nature,  generaUy  come  into  the  world  under  the 
same  form,  that  is,  they  are  at  first  hypotheses  or  mere  conjec- 
tures. Now  no  person  requires  to  be  told,  that  the  church 
must  ultimately  adopt  a  very  different  course  of  treatment 
towards  the  one  and  the  other.  When,  then,  a  geological 
opinion  that  seems  at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
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becomes  current  in  society,  clearly  the  first  action  taken  by  mem- 
bers of  the  church  in  the  matter,  should  be  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  regarded  by  geologists  as  a  h3rpothesis  ;  or  whether  they 
believe  it  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  region  of  hypothesis 
partly  onward  to  the  point,  which  reaching,  it  will  be  regarded 
as  a  well-established  theory ;  or  whether  it  has  been  already 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  theory,  and  accepted  as  an  article  in 
the  creed  of  scientific  belief.*  Suppose  that  a  geological  view 
is  hypothetical  and  no  more,  what  action  should  members  of 
churches  take  on  the  subject  ?  We  think  they  should  forbear 
in  any  respect  to  indicate  an  opinion  regarding  it,  and  allow  it 
to  run  its  course  unchecked  as  a  matter  with  which  they  have 
nothing  to  do.  For  those  members  of  the  church  whose  studies 
do  not  lie  in  the  geological  direction,  to  travel  out  of  their  way 
to  denounce  it,  were  in  the  last  degree  unwise.  It  is  always 
dangerous,  even  when  invited,  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  subject 
on  which  you  are  not  thoroughly  informed,  but  to  volunteer 
one,  besides  being  in  itself  wrong,  is  incurring  quite  unnecessary 
risk.  Equally  objectionable  is  it  for  minds  of  another  class 
in  the  church,  while  under  the  apprehension  that  the  hypo- 
thesis may  one  day  be  proved,  to  rush  forward  at  once  with  a 
new  scheme  of  harmony.  When  they  have  completed  their 
self-imposed  task,  they  may  find  that  they  have  adjusted 
Scripture  interpretation,  not  to  a  solid  or  enduring  truth,  but 
to  a  pretty  scientific  myth,  though  possibly  a  glance  at  its 
aspect  might  have  shewn  them  that  decay  and  death  were  writ- 
ten on  its  very  face  ;  as  if  the  proprietor  of  a  palatial  residence, 
admiring  a  rainbow  suddenly  presented  in  a  particular  part  of 
the  sky,  were  at  great  expense  to  alter  the  position  of  a  win- 
dow in  his  mansion-house,  that  he  might  have  a  permanent 
view  of  the  lovely  object,  not  taking  time  to  consider  that  the 
bow  of  heaven  is  as  fleeting  as  it  is  fair. 

If  next  it  be  supposed  that  the  hypothesis  is  half-transformed 
into  a  theory,  what  attitude  should  members  of  the  church 
assume  to  it  then  ?  We  think  they  should  in  private  try  pos- 
sible schemes  of  harmony,  but  abstain  from  indicating  any 
opinion  publicly  at  that  stage  of  progress.     For  suppose  some 

*  It  will  be  seen  that,  by  a  hypothesis,  we  understand  a  mere  speculation 
put  in  words  in  order  that  it  may  be  tried  whether  it  explains  the  phenomena 
it  was  devised  to  account  for,  or  rather  to  link  together  in  one  broad  generali- 
sation. By  a  theory,  we  mean  a  hypothesis  after  it  has  been  found  so  beauti- 
fully to  account  for  or  generalise  unconnected  phenomena,  that  it  is  believed 
to  be  worthy  of  a  place  among  well  established  truths.  By  the  terras,  hypo- 
thesis half  advanced  into  a  theory,  or  more  briefly,  half -transformed  hypo- 
thesis, we  indicate  some  happy  conjecture,  originally  advanced  without  much 
authority,  but  by  which  one  fact  and  another  is  beginning  to  be  so  well  ex- 
plained, that  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  the  hypothesis  is  worthy  of 
being  designated  a  theory — a  statement  of  what  is  held  to  be  irrefragable 
truth. 
,      VOL.  X. — NO.  XXXVII.  R  r 
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members  of  the  church  take  up  a  position  of  antagonism  to  a 
hypothesis  that  seems  in  steady  progress  towards  recognition 
as  a  truth,  then  it  is  probable  they  will  sooner  or  later  be 
driven  back  with  heavy  loss.  If,  on  the  contrary,  others 
propound  a  scheme  of  harmony  with  an  eye  to  a  half-trans- 
formed hypothesis,  then,  though  in  many  instances  no  evil  re- 
sult may  flow  from  it,  yet  there  may  occur  cases  in  which 
detriment  will  accrue  to  the  cause'  of  Scripture  truth.  For  it 
sometimes  happens  to  a  hypothesis  seemingly  in  steady  pro- 
gress towards  the  high  position  of  a  theory,  to  be  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished by  the  discovery  of  some  new  facts  which  conflict 
with  it,  as  a  patient  who  seems  convalescent  has  been  known 
all  at  once  to  relapse  and  expire,  the  new  access  of  sickness 
coming  upon  him  just  at  the  time  he  was  believed  to  be 
becoming  free  from  danger. 

Once  more,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  geological  opinion  is  in 
the  advanced  state  of  being  generally  accepted  in  the  best  in- 
formed circles  as  a  truth.  Now  man  being  falHble,  the  nearly 
universal  prevalence  of  any  view,  among  those  most  competent 
to  judge,  does  not  necessarily  prove  it  true,  but  it  does  cer- 
tainly produce  a  strong  probability  of  its  being  so.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  promptly  acknowledged,  even  though  the  method 
of  harmonising  it  with  Scripture  be  not  at  the  moment  ap- 
parent. But  if  the  previous  state  of  transition  have  been  weU 
improved  for  private  investigations  on  the  subject,  ifis  proba- 
ble that  a  scheme  of  harmony  will  have  been  for  some  time 
ready,  and  should  be  pubUshed  just  before  the  hypothesis 
becomes  accepted  as  a  theory.  If  none  be  prepared,  still  the 
truth  should,  as  was  stated,  be  promptly  acknowledged,  and 
patience  counselled,  in  firm  faith  that  the  word  and  the  works  of 
God  will  sooner  or  later  be  found  to  harmonise. 

Another  canon  may  be  laid  down.  Differences  of  opinion 
will  necessarily  exist  in  the  church,  as  to  whether  certain  geo- 
logical views  are  hypotheses,  pure  and  simple,  hypotheses  half- 
transformed  into  theories,  or  theories  worthy  of  all  acceptance. 
It  wiU  at  times  happen,  that  those  who  have  given  much  atten- 
tion to  physir^il  science,  will  be  convinced  that  a  geological 
oprriion  has  advanced  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  is  safe  to 
regard  it  as  merely  hypothetical,  while  those  who  have  not 
turned  their  attention  to  this  department  of  human  thought, 
will  still  regard  it  as  a  mere  baseless  conjecture.  If  so, 
then  the  knowledge  which  the  geological  student  possesses 
will  make  him  strong  on  this  point,  however  weak  on  others, 
and  those  who  have  not  studied  geology  will  be  weak  here, 
though  possibly  even  eminently  strong  in  theological  science 
generally,  in  which  case  the  ordinary  Scripture  principle  should 
be  remembered  to  be  in  force,  that  the  strong  are  not  to 
"  despise"  the  "  weak,"  or  the  *'  weak"  to  "judge"  the  strong. 
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Another  principle.  Though  a  hypothesis  cannot  be  used 
effectively  to  attack  an  established  truth,  it  may  often  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  to  defend  it,  as  loose  soil  would  be  but 
flimsy  material  to  project  from  a  cannon  against  a  fortification, 
but,  cast  up  in  the  form  of  earth-works,  it  may  defend  that  forti- 
fication for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  Applying  this  prin- 
ciple to  schemes  of  reconciliation  between  Scripture  and  geology, 
these  acquire  value  whenever  you  have  established  that  they 
may  possibly  be  true.  That  minimum  will  answer  the  purpose 
if  you  can  obtain  no  more,  thougU,  of  course,  if  you  can  reach  a 
maximum,  and  shew  their  truth  to  be  highly  probable,  their 
utility  will  be  incalculably  increased.  It  seems  to  follow — 
though  we  are  by  no  means  sanguine  that  the  inference  will  be 
extensively  admitted — that  half-a-dozen  schemes  of  harmony 
are  bstter  than  one,  and  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
truth  would  reap  much  advantage  were  the  several  schemes 
now  afloat  in  the  church  reduced  to  one.  Even  the  least 
defensible  may  be  possibly  true,  and  its  utility  for  defence  may 
still  not  be  completely  exhausted. 

iS  One  principle  more  ere  we  proceed.  In  comparing  scrip- 
tural and  scientific  language,  we  have  to  do  with  what  mathe- 
maticians would  call  two  incommensurables.  Scripture  language 
is,  and  must  necessarily  be,  popular, — that  is,  in  its  main  fea- 
tures poetic  or  vividly  pictorial,  while  scientific  terms  are  cold, 
sternly  precise,  and  profoundly  unadapted  to  ordinary  minds. 
If  the  very  same  statement  be  made  first  in  Scriptural  language 
and  then  scientifically,  the  two  will  look  so  different,  that  a 
want  of  coincidence  between  them  will  be  suspected  when  none 
in  reality  exists,  or  can  exist;  a  truth  obvious  almost  as  an 
axiom,  but  extremely  likely  to  slip  from  the  mind  when  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  most. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  formally  to  enunciate  these 
general  principles,  before  proceeding  to  examine  into  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  question  between  Scripture  and  geology ;  for 
many  physical  objections  have  their  roots  in  metaphysics  ;  and 
thus  an  effort,  at  the  outset,  to  place  the  metaphysics  of  the 
question  in  a  clear  light  will  facilitate  our  subsequent  progress 
in  no  slight  degree. 

To  turn  now  to  the  physical  division  of  the  subject,  practi- 
cally applying  the  principles  previously  laid  down. 

It  is  held  by  some,  with  what  truth  or  error  we  have  subse- 
quently to  inquire,  that  Scripture  can  with  difficulty  be  recon- 
ciled with  geology,  especially  on  more  or  fewer  of  the  following 
seven  points : — 

1 .  The  antiquity  of  the  world. 

2.  The  existence  of  a  chaos  immediately  antecedent  to  the 
creation  of  man. 
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3.  The  antiquity  of  man. 

4.  The  unity  of  the  human  race. 

5.  The  origin  of  species. 

6.  The  existence  of  death  among  the  inferior  animals  before 
man's  sin. 

7.  The  extent  of  the  deluge. 

To  these   seven  questions  we  shall   in   succession  address 
ourselves. 

I.  On  the  Antiquity  of  the  World. — The  geological  view, 
as  is  well  known,  is,  that  an  incalculable  number  of  years — not 
to  say  of  ages — has  elapsed  since  the  first  creation  of  the  world ; 
and  if  the  question  be  put,  Is  this  regarded  by  geologists  as  a 
hypothesis,  or  as  half-hypothesis  half-theory,  or  as  a  well-esta- 
blished theory  ?  it  must  be  answered  that  it  is  deemed  to  be  a 
point  so  completely  settled  as  to  have  long  since  ceased  to 
be  discussed.  If,  then,  two  Scripture  interpretations  present 
themselves,  the  one  of  which  denies  the  vast  antiquity  of  the 
globe,  so  universally  believe  d  by  those  best  competent  to  judge, 
the  other  not  pronouncing  on  the  subject  at  all,  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  indicate  that  the  latter  is  the  one  which  true 
wisdom  would  adopt.  Chalmers  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
theologian  in  this  country  who  clearly  saw  this,  and  to  him  the 
church  is  indebted  for  the  declaration  publicly  made  as  early 
as  1 804,  that  "  the  writings  of  Moses  do  not  fix  the  antiquity 
of  the  globe.''  Or,  to  quote  his  more  matured  view,  "  Does 
Moses,"  he  well  asks,  "  ever  say  that  when  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  he  did  more  at  the  time  alluded  to  than 
transform  them  out  of  previously  existing  materials  ?  Or,  does 
he  ever  say,  that  there  was  not  an  interval  of  many  ages  betwixt 
the  first  act  of  creation,  described  in  the  first  verse  of  the  book 
of  Genesis  and  said  to  have  been  performed  at  the  beginning, 
and  those  more  detailed  operations,  the  account  of  which  com- 
mences at  the  second  verse,  and  which  are  described  to  us  as 
having  been  performed  in  so  many  days  ?  Or,  finally,  does  he 
ever  make  us  to  understand  that  the  genealogies  of  man  went 
any  further  than  to  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  species,  and  of  con- 
sequence they  left  the  antiquity  of  the  globe  a  free  subject  for 
the  speculations  of  philosophers?"*  The  Chalmerian  scheme 
was  for  a  period  very  far  from  being  generally  embraced,  a  rival 
hypothesis  for  a  time  making  way,  and  even  numbering  among 
its  adherents  the  immortal  Cuvier.  The  advocates  of  this  view 
clearly  saw  that  the  vast  antiquity  claimed  for  the  world  must 
be  conceded  (Cuvier's  own  brilliant  researches  had  put  that 
almost  beyond  a  doubt),  but  they  regarded  the  days  of  Genesis 

♦  Chalmers's  Evid.  and  Auth.  of  the  Christian  Revel.,  p.  204. 
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as  indefinite  periods  of  time,  and  attempted  to  shew  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  successive  acts  of  creation,  as  recorded 
by  the  pen  of  inspiration  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Bible,  and 
as  graven  on  the  solid  framework  of  the  globe.  So  much  does 
one's  opinions  depend  on  his  pursuits,  that  you  may,  we  think, 
trace  the  influence  of  Cuvier's  peculiar  studies  in  his  adoption 
of  the  age  hypothesis.*  What  so  natural  as  that  he  who  had 
been  mainly  occupied  all  his  life  in  classifying  animals,  recent 
and  extinct,  and  making  them  fall  into  their  proper  places  in 
the  system,  should  look  for  an  order  of  progression  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  Scripture  record  of  creation,  and  see  re-written  in 
the  language  of  inspiration  what  himself  had  been  writing  as 
the  result  of  his  successful  study  of  zoological  science  for  so 
many  years  ?  And  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  one  of  the  most 
prominent  among  the  earlier  geologists  of  our  own  country,  who 
ado])ted  the  same  view — we  mean  Parkinson — was  a  naturalist, 
whose  best  known  work,  *'  The  Organic  Remains  of  a  Former 
World,"  shews  that  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  towards  the  very 
same  pursuits  as  those  in  which  Cuvier  had  made  himself  an 
undying  name.  What,  again,  more  natural  to  a  theological 
mind  like  that  of  Chalmers  than  to  make  the  large  concession 
of  time  demanded  with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  old 
views  of  interpretation,  by  inserting  the  geological  epochs, 
once  for  all,  and  getting  rid  of  them,  before  entering  on  the 
details  of  the  Scripture  account  of  creation  ;  like  one  who, 
instead  of  clearing  off  a  disagreeable  charge  by  instalments, 
constantly  reminding  him  of  his  position  of  indebtedness, 
makes  a  great  eflfort,  pays  in  full,  and  has  done. 

As  the  Chalmerian  scheme  simply  yielded  the  whole  demand 
then  made  by  geology  without  putting  forth  any  positive 
statements  of  its  own,  the  only  investigation  one  has  to  make 
regarding  it  at  this  stage  of  progress  is,  whether  the  interpre- 
tations it  gives'  of  Scripture  are  legitimate  or  otherwise.  When 
verse  1  is  dissevered  from  verse  2,  and  made  an  independent 
proposition,  then  the  expression  "the  heavens  and  the  earth" 
in  ver.  1  is  generally  held  to  mean  the  universe.  This  is  liable 
to  the  scriptural  objection  that  the  same  words  are  interpreted 
differently  in  the  opening  verse  of  the  Bible  and  in  the  fourth 
commandment.  But  a  way  of  accounting  for  this  will  readily 
suggest  itself  The  words  "  heaven  "  and  "  earth,"  when  stand- 
ing alone  in  Genesis  i.  1,  may  naturally  enough  be  held  to 
signify  the  universe ;  but,  when  the  expressions  "  the  heaven 
and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is  "  are  employed,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  word  "  earth  "  has  changed  its  meaning.  It  is 
no  longer  the  *'  earth  "  of  Gen.  i.,  1,  which  includes  the  sea,  &c. ; 

*  Generally  called  the  age  theory ;  but,  to  employ  leading  words  always  in 
the  same  sense  throughout  this  essay,  we  shall  call  it  the  age  hypothesis. 
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but  the  "  dry  land  "  of  Gen.  i.  9,  10.  If  the  word  "  earth  ''  has 
changed  its  meaning,  it  does  not  appear  unnatural  to  suppose 
"  heaven  ''  changed  too,  and  standing  for  the  "  firmament ''  of 
the  Scripture  account  of  creation.  The  one  Scriptural  objection 
to  the  Chahnerian  scheme  thus  appears  to  fall  to  the  gi'ound. 

In  regard  to  the  age  hypothesis,  not  one  but  two  questions 
require  to  be  put;  first,  Did  it  agree  with  Scripture  ?  and 
second,  Did  it  accord  with  geology? for  definite  statements  had 
been  made  in  regard  to  both.  With  respect  to  the  first  of 
these,  the  agreement  with  Scripture,  but  one  objection  pre- 
sented itself,  but  it,  unless  repelled,  manifestly  fatal,  viz.,  the 
objection  that  the  word  day  could  not  be  taken  in  other  than 
a  literal  sense  ;  1st,  because  there  was  not  elsewhere  in  Scrip- 
ture precisely  the  same  use  of  the  word  that  is  contended  for 
on  the  age  hypothesis  in  the  case  of  this  one  chapter.  We  do 
not  regard  this  as  of  fatal  force,  but  think  it  may  be  satisfac- 
torily met  by  asking  where  else  we  find  a  chapter  very  closely 
resembling  this  one  in  its  theme  ?  in  other  words,  where  do  we 
find  a  case  strictly  parallel  ?  2d,  Because  it  appears  to  inter- 
fere with  tlie  argument  for  a  Sabbath.  Without  inquiring  into 
the  logical  relevancy  of  this  reason,  it  may  be  simply  remarked, 
that  to  our  thinking  it  leaves  the  Sabbath  argument  intact. 
For  so  complete  and  betxutiful  a  system  of  analogies  runs 
through  Scripture  from  first  to  last,  that  we  must  needs  give 
great  weight  to  analogy.  And  it  seems  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  that  Book  which  tells  us  that  one  day 
is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  to  suppase  that  seven 
"  days  of  God,"  as  a  Hebrew  might  in  the  idiom  of  his  lan- 
guage call  the  all-important  days  of  creation,  presented  merely 
an  analogy  and  not  an  identity  with  as  many  days  of  fleeting 
man  ;  that,  in  short,  the  first  were  ages,  the  second  simple  days, 
as  it  is  admitted  that  while  the  history  of  ancient  Israel  and 
that  of  any  individual  Christian  are  strictly  analogous,  the  unit 
of  time  is  in  the  one  case  centuries  at  least,  and  in  the  other 
single  years.  It  does  not  then  appear  that  any  formidable 
objection  can  be  brought  against  the  age  hypothesis  from  the 
Scriptural  side.  But  the  question  has  still  to  be  put — What  of 
the  geological  ?  Have  the  geological  assertions  made  in  the 
age  hypothesis  regarding  the  order  of  creation,  as,  for  instance, 
first,  plants,  second,  animals,  been  borne  out  by  subsequent  re- 
search ?  To  this  a  negative  must  be  returned.  The  discovery 
by  Murchison  and  others  of  many  species  of  shells,  crabs  of 
low  organisation,  and  other  animal  remains,  in  the  Silurian  or 
oldest  known  fossiliferous  strata,  and  that  of  fishes  by  Hugh 
Miller,  and  those  who  followed  him,  in  the  old  red  sandstone, 
the  next  series  of  rocks  in  point  of  antiquity,  all  of  date  anterior 
to  the  splendid  carboniferous  flora  once  believed  to  be  perhaps 
the  first  organic  beings  brought  into  existence  on  the  earth, 
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rendered  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  views  as  to  the  order 
of  creation  formerly  held,  and  the  age  hypothesis,  pure  and 
simple,  fell  struck  by  a  mortal  blow. 

II.  The  Question  as  to  the  Existence  of  a  Chaos  im- 
mediately BEFORE  the  Creation  OF  Man. — Most  geologists, 
in  Britain  at  least,  have  come  to  hold  the  negative  on  this 
question.  The  process  by  which  this  result  has  been  reached 
must  be  now  indicated.  Some  years  ago  the  views  of  geolo- 
gists began  to  change  in  regard  to  the  old  doctrine  of  the  oc- 
currence at  certain  irregular  intervals  of  universal  convulsions, 
annihilating  all  previous  forms  of  life.  Only  in  two  instances 
is  it  now  held  that  a  question  can  be  raised  regarding  the 
universality  of  any  such  convulsion,  viz.,  after  the  deposition  of 
the  rocks,  which,  if  the  term  had  not  before  been  otherwise 
applied,  would  without  doubt  have  been  called  primary,  and 
again,  after  the  deposition  of  the  secondary  rocks  and  before 
the  commencement  of  the  tertiary.  But  some  little  progress 
having  been  made  during  recent  years  towards  filling  up  even 
these  two  great  blanks,  it  is  now  generally  believed,  though  not 
fully  proved,  that  these  chasms  will  yet  be  bridged  over,  and 
that  geological  divisions  of  time  will  become  as  arbitrary  as 
that  into  centuries  in  some  of  our  church  histories.  The  later 
of  the  two  great  breaks  now  indicated,  that  between  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  rocks,  appears  far  too  remote  in  point  of 
antiquity  to  place  the  creation  of  man  at  that  date ;  besides, 
his  remains  have  not  been  found  till  a  much  higher  deposit  in 
the  series.  Yet  from  that  remote  period  until  now  there  has 
been  no  universal  break  in  the  succession  of  strata  over  the 
world,  though  abundance  of  local  changes.  And  though  there 
are  two  geological  schools  on  this  point — that  of  Lyell,  which 
holds  with  its  chief,  that  all  the  changes  have  been  slow  and 
gradual,  and  convulsions  generally  of  rather  limited  extent ; 
and  that  of  the  French  geologist  Elie  de  Beaumont,  which  ad- 
mits commotions  of  greater  magnitude,  resulting  from  the 
partial  or  total  upheaval  of  parallel  mountain  chains — yet  none 
hold  the  convulsions  universal,  or  believe  in  a  general  chaos 
immediately  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  man.  The  first 
decided  evidence  on  the  point  of  the  gradual  dawn  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  things  was  furnished  by  Lyell  and  Deshayes,  in 
their  examination  of  the  tertiary  shells,  published  by  Lyell  in 
1833.  They  intimated  their  belief  that  in  the  lowest  tertiary 
beds,  those  termed  by  Lyell  eocene  (meaning  the  first  dawn  or 
appearance  of  recent  shells),  there  were  about  Si  per  cent  of 
the  species  still  existing.  In  the  middle  tertiary,  called 
miocene  (meaning  a  lesser  proportion  of  recent  shells),  about 
1 7  per  cent,  were  regarded  as  identical  with  those  yet  living. 
Finally,  if  the  upper  tertiary  or  pliocene  (meaning  beds  with  a 
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greater  number  of  shells  now  existing),  were  resolved  into  two 
divisions,  the  older,  to  which  the  name  of  pliocene  is  now  gene- 
rally confined,  was  thought  to  have  85  to  50  per  .cent.,  and  the 
newer,  since  called  pleistocene  (most  of  the  sliells  recent),  from 
90  to  95  per  cent,  of  shell-species  still  living  on.  Now  these 
numbers,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  have  been  to  some  ex- 
tent modified  by  subsequent  research.  Thus  Lyell  himself  ad- 
mits that  a  few  shells,  particularly  from  the  eocene,  which  he  had 
deemed  recent,  are  after  all  not  identical  with  species  now  ex- 
isting,* and  some  shells  of  more  modern  epoch  deemed  extinct 
have  been  discovered  still  to  occur.  But  yet  the  idea  of  a 
gradual  dawn  from  the  period  that  a  few  recent  shells  first  began 
to  the  time  that  nothing  but  modern  shell- species  existed,  has 
been  confirmed  instead  of  overthrown  by  subsequent  investiga- 
tion. For  instance,  the  result  of  a  very  careful  examination  by 
Mr  Searles  Wood  of  the  shells  of  some  tertiary  beds,  called 
"  crag,'*  may  be  thus  exhibited  :— 

Norwich  Crag  (Pleistocene),  .  .85  per  cent.,  recent. 
Eed  Crag  (Pliocene),  .  .  .57  per  cent.,  recent. 
Coralline  Crag  (Pliocene),       .         .51  per  cent.,  recent. 

And  Dr  A.  Philippi  has  ascertained  that  there  are  strata 
in  Sicily  which  attest  a  very  gradual  passage,  from  a  period 
when  only  13  in  100  of  the  shells  were  like  the  species  now 
living  in  the  sea,  to  an  era  when  the  recent  species  had  at- 
tained a  proportion  of  95  in  100. -(*  It  then  appears  well 
established,  either  that  no  chaos  immediately  preceded  the 
creation  of  man  extensive  enough  to  extinguish  or  even  to 
interfere  with  the  quiet  life  of  shell-bearing  molluscs ;  or  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  same  species  of  shells  which  the 
chaos  had  extinguished  were  immediately  recreated.  It  is 
difficult  to  adopt  the  latter  supposition,  without  a  departure 
from  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy,  the  reason  being, 
that  in  no  other  case  can  it  be  shewn  that  what  is  here  assumed 
has  taken  place,  the  invariable  law,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,:f  being 
that,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  worded,  when  an  animal  species  is 
created,  "  the  mould  in  which  it  has  been  cast  is  broken  ;"  if  its 
place  be  supplied  when  it  perishes,  it  is  not  by  the  same,  but  by 
an  analogous  species  ;  as  among  higher  beings,  \a  hen  a  Chal- 
mers or  a  Hugh  Miller  passes  away,  other  great  men  may  be 
raised  up  of  as  massive  a  type,  yet  none  of  exactly  the  same 
mental  structure  may  be  expected  to  appear  again.   The  evidence 

*  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  p.  178  note.  t  IWd,  p.  177. 

J  An  apparent  exception,  among  the  older  fossiliferous  rocks  of  Bohemia,, 
seems  to  have  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  Lyell.  See  the  Supplement  to 
the  6th  edition  of  his  Manual,  p.  34-39. 
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against  a  recent  chaos,  so  strong  in  the  case  of  shells,  seems  also 
supported,  to  some  extent,  by  what  we  already  know  of  other 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom.     Thus  there  are  infusory  ani- 
malculae  found  in  the  chalk  and  oolite,  the  species  of  which 
have  managed  to  survive  the  vicissitudes  of  a  large  part  of  the 
secondary  and  the  whole  of  the  tertiary  period,  so  that  they 
appear  in  the  recent  fauna.     In  the  case  of  the  echinoderms 
(star-fishes,  &c.),  at  least  one — a  Mediterranean  species — as  we 
learn  from  the  late  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  was  brought  into 
existence  as  early  as  the  coralline  crag  (pliocene).*     In  similar 
manner.  Professor  Busk  has  shewn  that  many  of  the  small  coral- 
like molluscs,  called  polyzoa,  w^ere  created  as  early  as  the  coral- 
line crag,  and  at  least  one  at  as  remote  a  period  even  as  the  mio- 
cene.t     Of  fifteen  species  of  barnacles  described  by  Darwin  as 
occurring  in  the  tertiary  beds,  nine  are  recent  species,  of  which 
six  were  brought  into  existence  as  early  as  the  coralline  crag, 
low  down  in  the  pliocene,  and  three  more  as  early  as  the  red 
crag,  the  next  higher  bed  in  the  same  formation.  J     Of  those 
small  crabs  called  entomostraca,  many  now  existing,  as  we  learn 
from  Mr  T.  Rupert  Jones,  were  created  as  early  as  the  pliocene, 
and  two  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  eocene.§     In  a  very  important 
work  on  the  Fossil  Remains  of  Mammalia  and  Birds  found  in 
the  British  Isles,  undertaken    by  Professor  Owen,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Association,  and  of  which  the  publica- 
tion was  successfully  brought  to  a  close  in  1846,  the  opinion  is 
expressed  that,  of  the  pleistocene  mammals  described  by  the 
learned  Professor,  seventeen  became  extinct  before  the  historic 
period  ;  five  came  down  to  the  period  of  history  or  tradition, 
before   being  extirpated ;    while   twenty-six    species  contem- 
porary with  the  old  extinct  mammoth  still  exist  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.     These   views  are 
still  extensively  held,  though  not  with  as  firm  a  faith  as  for- 
merly, for  many  of  the  remains  examined  were  from  caves,  and 
may  not  after  all  have  been  strictly  contemporary.     Thus  Lyell, 
in  1857,  makes  the  following  important  admission,  that  "  many 
caves  may  have  remained  open  during  the  glacial  and  post- 
glacial eras,  while  the  fauna  was  gradually  changing,  so  that 
the  remains  found  in  them  may  not  always  belong  to  strictly 
contemporary  quadrupeds."  ||     The  facts  elicited  in  regard  to 
plants  lead  in  the  same  direction,  the  views  having  met  with 
very  general  acceptance  w^iich  were  published  by  the  late  Pro- 

*  Professor  E.  Forbes's  Paper  on  British  Tertiary  Echinodermata,  in  the 
Palseontographical  Society's  vol.  for  1855. 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  for  1857.  Professor  Busk's  Monograph  of  the  Fossil  Polyzoa 
of  the  Crag,  p.  85,  &c. 

X  Ibid.,  vol.  for  1855.     Darwin's  Paper,  p.  6. 

§  Ibid.,  vol.  for  1856.     T.  R.  Jones's  Paper,  Pp.  59  and. 61. 

II  Supplement  to  the  5th  edition  of  Lyell's  Manual  (1857),  p.  8 
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fessor  Edward  Forbes,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  that  of  the  five  independent 
floras  into  which  he  believes  that  of  Britain  resolvable  ;  the  first 
or  west  Irish  flora  spread  from  Spain,  when  Ireland  was  conti- 
nuous with  it,  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  miocene,  and 
before  the  commencement  of  the  pleistocene  era ;  and  his  fourth 
or  Alpine  flora,  from  Scandinavia,  during  the  pleistocene  epoch 
itself.  Finally,  it  is  thought  that  the  apparent  antiquity  of 
some  of  the  present  river  deltas,  the  undisturbed  aspect  of  loose 
sand  and  scoriae  (cinders)  on  volcanic  cones"of  considerable  age, 
and  generally  numerous  features  in  the  present  conformation  of 
the  land,  tend  in  the  same  direction  as  the  facts  elicited  regard- 
ing the  present  fauna  and  flora ;  that  is  decidedly  against  the 
idea  of  a  recent  chaos.  Or  to  be  precise,  it  is  held  as  proved 
that  no  chaos  existed  immediately  antecedent  to  man's  creation 
on  a  scale  of  magnitude  sufiicient  to  extinguish  the  shell-bear- 
ing molluscs  and  other  aquatic  animals  of  low  organisation  ; 
and  probably  none  adequate  to  extinguish  even  the  higher 
mammals  ;  that,  if  chaos  there  were,  it  was  one  from  which, 
at  least,  some  previously  existing  plants  escaped,  and  which 
left  many  features  of  the  landscape  much  as  they  were  before. 
Our  readers  will  excuse  the  detail  into  which  we  have  felt  com- 
pelled to  enter  on  this  question  of  chaos  or  no  chaos,  from  the 
very  important  influence  it  has  exerted  in  shaking  faith  in  old, 
and  leading  to  the  elaboration  of  new,  schemes  of  harmony. 
It  is  as  important  in  this  investigation  as  the  key  of  a  position 
in  a  contest  between  hostile  armies.  All  the  departures  that 
have  more  or  less  recently  taken  place  from  the  Chalmerian 
scheme  of  harmony  have  been,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
believed  the  chaos  immediately  antecedent  to  man's  creation, 
nearly  if  not  altogether  disproved  ;  in  other  words,  in  the  posi- 
tion when,  if  the  principles  previously  laid  down  be  correct,  new 
schemes  of  harmony  should  be  privately  sought,  if  not  publicly 
stated.  The  first  person  of  note  who  felt  shut  up  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  inquiring  after  a  new  scheme  of  harmony,  was  the 
late  Dr  Pye  Smith  of  Homerton.  A  member  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  his  position  gave  him  early  intelligence  of 
the  advance  of  geologic  thought,  and  his  well-known  love  of 
truth  made  him  determined  to  admit  the  force  of  whatever  he 
deemed  worthy  of  the  name,  come  it  from  what  quarter  it  might. 
Remembering  the  universal  terms  sometimes  employed  in  Scrip- 
ture, when  only  limited  ideas  were  designed  to  be  conveyed,  as 
when  it  was  said  by  Paul,  that  the  gospel  had  been  "  preached 
to  every  creature  under  heaven,'"  he  supposes  the  word  earth  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  with  the  exception  of  verse  J,  to 
mean,  "  the  part  of  our  world  which  God  was  adapting  for  the 
dwelling  of  man  and  the  animals  connected  with  him ;"  in 
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other  words,  that  region  south  of  the  Caspian,  which  we  know 
to  have  contained  Eden,  and  the  primitive  seat  of  man. 

In  trying  this  scheme  by  Scripture,  it  will  be  held  as  tena- 
ble or  untenable,  mainly  according  to  the  opinion  entertained 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  terms  that  seem  to  convey  the  idea 
of  universality  may  be  used  really  in  a  limited  sense.  In 
testing  it  by  geology,  it  beautifully  consorts  with  the  doctrine 
of  centres  of  creation  now  so  extensively  entertained,  and  if, 
as  is  generally  believed,  those  creations  were  not  contempora- 
neous, there  must  have  been  a  last ;  if,  moreover,  the  doctrine 
be  accepted  of  a  gradual  progression  (not  transmutation,  ob- 
serve, but  progression)  from  less  to  more  highly  organised 
beings,  as  held  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  others,  though 
not  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  then  it  would  naturally  be  of  the  last 
creation  that  man  would  constitute  a  part.  Thus  far  all  looks 
fair.  Its  weak  points  are — 1st,  The  difficulty  of  accounting 
for  an  intense  local  darkness  required  by  the  interpretation  of 
ver.  2  ;  and  2d,  that  as  yet  it  is  but  hypothetical.  Central  Asia 
has  not  hitherto  been  examined,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  there  is  evidence  there  of  a  creation  more  modern  than 
in  other  places.  Were  this  once  shewn  to  be  the  case,  then  the 
Pye  Smith  scheme  of  harmony  would  at  once  start  into  vigorous 
life.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  examination  of  the  region  he  has 
named  afford  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  creation  more 
modern  than  the  rest,  the  hypothesis  would  be  so  much  weak- 
ened as  to  have  no  great  power  left  for  defence.  It  was  in  1839 
that  Pye  Smith  first  propounded  his  view,  in  a  course  of  con- 
gregational lectures  which  he  had  been  requested  to  deliver. 
Seventeen  years  later,  in  December  1856,  Hugh  Miller,  as  is  well 
known,  occupied  part  of  the  last  troubled  day  of  his  life  in  giving 
the  finishing  touch  to  the  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  in  which 
an  effort  is  made  to  seek  in  another  direction  a  scheme  of  re- 
conciliation, adapted  to  the  advanced  position  of  geological 
science.  The  abandoned  age  hypothesis,  Mr  Miller  perceived, 
would  meet  the  difficulty  about  the  chaos,  could  it  only  be  so 
modified  as  to  avoid  the  objections  which  had  been  fatal  to  it 
in  the  manner  previously  described.  It  was  modified  accord- 
ingly by  the  statement  of  an  idea  so  simple  in  itself,  and  so 
well  agreeing  with  the  structure  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  that 
it  had  really  been  tacitly  assumed  in  all  prior  schemes,  though 
the  consequences  resulting  from  it  had  been  generally  over- 
looked. If  we  consider  what  is  involved  in  calling  the  sun  the 
greater,  and  the  moon  the  lesser  light,  and  then  adding  paren- 
thetically, "  he  made  the  stars  also,"  it  will  be  apparent  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  described,  not  as  they  appear  to  the 
Creator,  nor  as  a  scientific  man  would  class  them  according  to 
their  positions  and  proper  magnitudes,  but  that  they  are  spoken 
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of  simply  with  reference  to  the  proportionate  sizes  they  have 
when  viewed  by  the  human  eye,  and  their  relative  importance 
to  man.  No  other  mode  of  description  would  have  suited  a 
book  addressed  to  ordinary  people,  the  unlearned  as  well  as 
the  learned ;  while  any  other  would  have  deprived  man  of  the 
advantage  he  reaps  from  being  left  to  seek  out  scientific  truth 
for  himself,  revelation  being  confined  to  those  infinitely  impor- 
tant truths  that  tell  of  our  lost  state  and  the  way  of  salvation. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  view,  published  by  Kurtz  on  the 
Continent,  and  independently  by  Mr  Sime  in  this  country  (and 
which  we  shall  here  term  the  vision  hypothesis),  in  no  way 
militates  against  the  strictest  verbal  inspiration.  It  was 
adopted  by  Hugh  Miller,  who  believed  he  could  turn  it  to 
good  account.  For  concede  that  the  record  traced  by  the  pen 
of  inspiration  is  of  creation  as  it  would  have  appeared  to  a 
human. eye,  had  there  been  one  to  behold  it,  and  observe  the 
result.  The  Silurian  rocks,  constituting  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the 
lowest  platform  of  life,  have  preserved  organic  remains  chiefly 
of  shells,  zoophites  (plant-life,  animals),  &c.,  mostly  hidden 
beneath  the  waters,  or  too  small  to  catch  the  eye  in  a  landscape, 
and  which  one  might  therefore  expect  to  find  unnoticed  in  the 
sacred  narrative  of  creation  ;  the  fishes  of  the  old  red  which  suc- 
ceeded would  also  naturally  be  omitted  from  the  inspired  record 
for  the  same  two  reasons,  and  only  three  great  scenes  would  re- 
quire exhibition  in  the  panoramic  series  of  pictures.  The  first 
would  be  the  vast  forests  whose  remains  now  lie  entombed  as  coal, 
but  which  then  overspread  a  great  part  of  the  earth  with  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation  ;  the  second,  the  huge  sea-reptiles  of  what 
we  may  term  the  mediasval  series  of  rocks  ;  and  third,  the  bulky 
mammals,  such  as  mastodons,  mammoths,  &c.,  all,  monstrous  as 
they  seem,  really  not  remotely  akin  to  "cattle"  and  some  other 
domestic  animals.  The  first  of  these  scenes  would  then  stand  for 
the  vegetable  creation  of  the  third  day ;  the  second  for  the 
great  whales,  or,  as  it  is  generally  admitted  the  rendering  should 
be,  "  sea  monsters,"  of  the  fifth  ;  and  finally,  the  third  for  the 
"  cattle "  of  the  sixth  day.  The  Azoic  or  lifeless  period  was 
then  intercalated  to  mark  the  first  day  ;  the  Silurian  and  Old 
Red  the  second  ;  and  the  Permian  and  Triassic,  the  fourth  ;  the 
three  last,  so  far  as  is  yet  ascertained,  with  less  conspicuous  ter- 
restrial phenomena  than  those  of  the  three  epochs  specially 
singled  out  for  prominence  ;  while  the  seventh  day,'the  Creator's 
Sabbath,  supposed  to  be  still  running  on,  had  for  its  appro- 
priate occupation  redemption  work.  If  the  scheme  could  be 
established,  it  would  meet  the  whole  difficulty  about  the  chaos, 
as  its  lamented  author  laboured  hard  that  it  should  do.  Seve- 
ral objections,  however,  have  been  stated  to  the  Miller  scheme  of 
harmony.     These  have  been  exhibited  at  length,  and  with  much 
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clearness  and  force,  in  the  article  in  the  "  North  British  Re- 
view" for  November  1857,  entitled  "Genesis  and  Science,"  and  in 
the  pamphlet  by  Mr  Andrew  Taylor  with  the  title,  "The 
Geological  Difficulties  of  the  Age  Theory."  The  former  writer 
advocates  the  Chalmerian  view,  while  the  latter  embraces  the 
hypothesis  of  Pye  Smith.  To  one  or  two  of  the  most  formida- 
ble of  the  objections  we  shall  now  advert.  The  two  regarding 
the  extended  meaning  of  the  word  day,  and  that  relating  to 
the  Sabbath,  have  been  already  disposed  of  In  regard  to  the 
first  of  these,  however,  it  may  be  added,  that  if  the  extended 
signification  of  the  word  "  day"  be  objected  to,  there  might  be 
substituted  for  it,  as  has  been  done  by  some,  the  length  of  time 
needed  for  the  passage  of  one  panoramic  creation-scene,  which 
might  be  short  enough,  possibly  even  a  literal  day.  Various 
other  objections  still  claim  our  notice.  1st,  The  three  epochs 
that  figure  so  prominently  in  the  Miller  scheme  taken  to- 
gether, constitute  but  a  fraction  of  geologic  time.  Still,  if  the 
relative  magnitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  not  revealed  in 
the  vision  of  creation,  it  seems  natural  that  the  element  of 
rigidly  measured  time  should  also  be  dispensed  with.  2d, 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  language  in  which  the 
vegetable  creation  is  spoken  of,  removable,  however,  we  think, 
if  it  be  remembered  that  the  language  is>  popular,  and  in  no 
sense  a  scientific  revelation.  If  rigidly  scientific,  it  would  be  a 
great  stumbling-block  to  find  "  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after 
his  kind"  among  the  confessedly  uneatable  products  of  the  old 
carboniferous  flora,  which  Mr  Miller  regards  as  the  special  crea- 
tion of  the  third  day.  But  we  may  regard  the  terms  em- 
ployed as  presenting  us  with  a  popular  classification  of  the 
whole  vegtable  kingdom,  something  like  the  following : — Class 
I.  "  Grass."  Esssential  character  :  Leaves  sure  not  to  escape 
observation  ;  seeds  not  attracting  the  notice  of  unobservant 
minds.  Class  II.  "The  herb  yielding  seed."  (Flowers  and)  Seeds 
the  most  conspicuous  part.  Class  III.  "  The  tree  yielding  fruit." 
Best  known  have  edible  fruits.  In  other  words,  verse  12  may 
perhaps  be  paraphrased.  And  God  created  the  vegetable 
kingdom  in  its  leading  divisions  of  grass,  herbs,  and  trees. 
Ver.  29  and  30.  And  God  gave  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  food 
for  man  and  cattle.  Pye  Smith  believes  that  "  the  language 
has  throughout  a  simple  reference  to  the  wants  and  conve- 
niences of  man."  "  (1.)  Grasses,  food  for  cattle  ;  (2.)  herbs,  for 
human  use,  probably  referring  chiefly  to  grain  and  leguminous 
plants  ;  (3),  trees  producing  edible  fruit,  all  considered  merely 
in  the  light  of  utility  to  mankind,"  *  To  our  minds  the  most 
formidable   objection   to    the    Miller  scheme  arises  from  the 

.    *  Pye  Smith,  p.  252,  Note. 
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length  of  time  during  which  light  would  be  dependent  on  a 
temporary  arrangement,  before  the  ordination  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  their  office  of  giving  light.  The  difficulty  as  to  light 
being  created  before  the  sun  meets  every  scheme  of  recon- 
ciliation, but  it  assumes  greater  proportions  if  each  day  be 
made  an  age  than  if  it  were  left  but  twenty-four  hours.  It 
is  not  easy  to  understand  how,  during  the  whole  of  the  second 
age,  it  should  be  above  densely  cloudy  if  beneath  it  was  clear; 
yet  clear  below  it  must  have  been,  as  is  shewn  by  the  eyes  of 
the  crustaceans  (crabs)  called  trilobites,  which,  as  was  long 
ago  shewn  by  Dr  Buckland,  are  adapted  to  such  a  state  of 
the  atmosphere  respecting  light  as  that  existing  now.* 

The  intelligent  opinion  of  the  church  is  at  present  divided 
between  the  schemes  of  Chalmers,  Miller,  and  Pye  Smith. 
We  are,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  think  the  Miller  harmony, 
in  present  circumstances,  the  least  vulnerable,  though  believing 
that  perhaps  all  are  yet  capable  of  rendering  service  of  more  or 
less  importance  to  Scripture.  Unless  they  be  all  in  succession 
disproved,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Scripture  and  geology  are 
irreconcilable  on  the  points  now  discussed  ;  and  even  were 
they  all  overthrown,  the  time  taken  to  refute  them  would  in 
all  likelihood  be  enough  to  make  many  half-truths  in  science 
vanish  ;  and  it  is  of  half-truths,  not  of  full  and  accurate  know- 
ledge, that  the  defender  of  Scripture  has  to  be  afraid. 

III.  The  Antiquity  of  Man. — It  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
discussing  this  very  important  point  in  the  brief  space  which 
alone  could  be  allotted  to  it  here.  It  would  demand  an  article 
for  itself. 

IV.  &  V.  The  Unity  or  otherwise  of  the  Human  Eace, 
AND  THE  Origin  of  Species. — We  have  combined  these,  be- 
cause the  new  views  regarding  them  proceed  from  two  opposite 
schools  of  geologists,  and  flatly  contradict  each  other.  Some 
hold  the  opinion  that  the  variation  of  species  is  so  small  that 
the  several  races  of  men — and  especially  the  European  and  the 
Negro — could  not  have  proceeded  from  a  single  pair;  the 
Darwinites,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  the  variation  of 
species  is  so  great,  that  not  only  may  all  the  races  of  men 
have  come  from  one  stock,  but  so  also  may  monkeys,  horses, 
dogs,  frogs,  shell-fish,  &c.  If  there  be  one  case  more  than  an- 
other in  which  the  church  should  stand  aloof,  surely  it  is  this 
one.  When  an  Indian  newspaper  was  anxious  to  say  some- 
thing strong  on  the  propriety  of  the  Anglo-Indian  government 
refusing  to  mingle  itself  with  the  interminable  frays  among 
the  wild  Mahomedan  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  the  argument  it 
jestingly  employed  was,  that  in  standing  aloof  alid  leaving 

*  Buckland's  Geology,  vol  i.  pp.  402  (Bridgewater  Treatise,  1836 
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the  semi-barbarous  races  to  fight  out  their  quarrels  themselves, 
we  might  rest  assured  that  on  whomsoever  the  blow  might 
fall,  he  would  be  found  a  man  of  whom  the  world  would  will- 
ingly be  rid.  Let  those  rival  hypotheses  be  treated  in  similar 
fashion.  Let  them  engage  in  conflict  forthwith,  and  many  of 
our  brethren  will  doubtless  feel  that  on  whichsoever  the  blow 
may  fall  it  will  be  found  a  hypothesis  of  which  the  church 
would  willingly  be  rid.  Or  to  look  at  the  two  separately. 
Any  danger  arising  from  the  first  may  be  merged  in  that 
resulting  from  the  discussions  on  the  antiquity  of  man.  The 
views  of  Darwin  having  been  embraced  by  many  leading 
naturalists,  while  rejected  by  others,  are  sure  of  thorough  dis- 
cussion (see  the  subject  treated  in  a  former  Number  of  this 
Review).  To  this  we  would  refer  our  readers  in  place  of 
treating  the  subject  ourselves,  and  would  simply  apply  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  early  part  of  this  article.  Every 
one  is  familiar  with  the  tactics  occasionally  adopted  in  parlia- 
ment of  moving  that  a  bill  be  read  again  this  day  six  months. 
In  nearly  every  case,  if  not  actually  in  every  one,  the  delay  is 
the  death  of  the  bill.  In  humble  imitation  of  parliamentary 
practice,  the  church  should  propose  that  all  inquiry  into  the 
extent  of  harmony  or  disagreement  between  the  speculations 
of  Darwin  and  received  interpretations  of  Scripture  should  be 
postponed,  say,  till  this  time  twenty  years.  Even  their  author 
would  scarce  venture  to  call  them  at  present  much  more  than 
hypothetical ;  but  by  the  time  that  has  been  named,  it  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  ascertained  whether  they  agree  with  all  the 
facts  now  known,  and  with  the  thousands  more  to  the  discovery 
of  which  they  will  themselves  be  sure  to  lead.  If,  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years,  the  Darwin  hypothesis  be  fact  rising  into  a  theory, 
the  church  may  then  begin  to  think  of  attempting  a  scheme 
of  reconciliation ;  while  all  the  trouble  will  have  been  saved, 
if  it  have  by  that  time  ceased  to  exist,  or  even  if  it  live  on  in 
disgrace  and  neglect,  as  some  scion  of  the  house  of  Stuart  or 
Bourbon,  introduced  into  the  world  amid  a  flourish  of  trum- 
pets, caught  up  and  prolonged  over  many  a  land,  is  hurled  at 
length  from  the  sovereignty  of  which  he  is  found  unworthy, 
and  left  in  obscurity  and  exile  to  languish  out  the  remainder 
of  an  unhonoured  life. 

VL  The  Existence  of  Death  among  the  Inferior 
Animals  prior  to  Man's  sin. — No  geological  fact  is  more 
firmly  established  than  the  existence  of  death  among  the  in- 
ferior animals  antecedently  to  man's  fall.  And  no  passage 
from  the  sacred  oracles  directly  states  the  contrary ;  if  any 
maintain  it  does  so  by  implication,  even  then  conflict  with 
science  may  be  avoided  by  supposing  that  man's  sin,  like  the 
Redeemer's  death,  had  a  retrospective  effect. 
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VII.  The  Extent  of  the  Deluge. — On  this  we  have 
little  to  add  to  what  is  already  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Fleming,  Hugh  Miller,  Pye  Smith,  &c.,  on  the  subject.  From 
the  time  when  the  late  Dr  Fleming,  as  early  as  the  year  1826, 
attacked  the  notions  formerly  held  in  regard  to  the  strata  then 
called  "  diluvial,"  geologists  have  one  by  one  abandoned  the  idea 
of  a  universal  deluge,  nor  are  we  aware  that  that  opinion  is  now 
entertained  by  any  man  of  eminence  in  their  ranks.  Wisdom, 
therefore,  would  seem  to  dictate  that  recourse  should  be  had  at 
once  to  the  easy  solution  of  the  difficulty,  to  be  found  in  sup- 
posing that  the  language  in  which  the  Bible  describes  the 
deluge,  and  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  speak  of  that  great 
convulsion  as  universal  over  the  world,  has  really  reference  to 
no  more  than  the  part  of  the  globe  then  inhabited  by  men,  just 
as  by  the  world  in  Scripture  we  often  understand  no  more  than 
the  Koman  empire  ;  and  this  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
Genesis,  be  it  observed,  is  one  which  was  suggested  by  various 
commentators,  long  before  investigations  into  the  science  of  the 
earth  began  to  be  made.  Moreover,  in  regard  to  a  deluge  of 
limited  extent,  geology  may  be  called  in  as  a  witness  to  the 
fact,  that  such  have  constantly  occurred  somewhere  in  every 
pre-Adamite  age  of  the  world  ;  and  it  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  God  may  have  been  pleased,  on  this  as  on  former  occasions, 
"  to  break  up  the  fountains  of  the  deep,'^  by  causing  a  great 
subsidence  of  the  land,  and  subsequently  to  make  the  waters 
"  assuage  "  by  its  re-elevation ;  as,  in  the  opinion  of  Darwin, 
the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  South  America,  during  the 
later  part  of  the  secondary  period,  subsided  several  thousand 
feet,  was  subsequently  re-elevated,  and  then  subsided  again  ;* 
or  as,  according  to  the  observations  of  Dr  Abick,  periodical 
oscillations  of  level  are  even  yet  taking  place  in  the  Caspian, 
near  the  primitive  seat  of  man,  chiefly  from  subterranean  move- 
ments, so  that  buildings  once  on  land  are  now  submerged,  and 
others  once  under  the  waters  have  reappeared  perforated  by 
marine  molluscs,  a  standing  evidence  that  they  have  been  be- 
neath the  sea.t 

To  sum  up  now  before  closing.  Omitting  the  subject  of  the 
age  of  man,  as  yet  untreated  of,  six  points  have  been  brought 
under  review.  On  the  first  of  these,  the  antiquity  of  the  world, 
the  sixth,  or  death  before  man's  sin,  and  the  seventh,  or  the 
extent  of  the  deluge,  the  defence  of  old  views  would,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  be  likely  to  lead  to  results  the  reverse  of  those  intended. 
We  should  be  afraid  also,  in  present  circumstances,  to  contend 
for  the  existence  of  a  chaos  immediately  before  man's  creation, 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  iii.  (1847),  p.  59. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  (1851),  p.  70. 
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though  cheerfully  according  to  others  that  liberty  to  form  their 
own  opinion  on  the  subject,  which  we  claim  for  ourselves.  The  rise 
of  the  Darwin  hypothesis  has  almost  set  aside,  for  the  present, 
the  denial  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race.  Of  course,  however, 
an  effort  will  be  made  in  certain  quarters  to  use  that  celebrated 
speculation  itself  as  an  instrument  of  mischief  It  will  not  be 
sternly  scientific  men  that  will  do  this  ;  they,  as  a  rule,  are  very 
forbearing  in  cases  of  alleged  discrepancy  between  science  and 
Scripture,  and  habitually  speak  of  the  latter  with  veneration. 
It  is  from  the  half-scientific  that  the  assault  will  probably  come. 
If  so,  the  church  will  be  careful  not  to  allow  them  to  pass  off 
as  settled  truth  what  at  present  is  mere  speculation.  And  if 
held  down  to  rigid  accuracy,  they  say  what  is  now  but  conjec- 
ture, will  one  day  be  accepted  as  truth,  a  reply  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult. To  statements  of  fact,  by  truly  philosophic  minds,  one 
should  ever  bow  with  submission,  but  to  the  vaticinations  of  the 
partially  scientific,  scant  reverence  is  due.  Collisions  of  Scrip- 
ture with  proved  facts  would  be  in  the  last  degree  serious  ;  but, 
when  it  is  the  prophecies  of  the  half-informed  that  deploy  in 
thin  shadowy  line  against  the  truth,  no  one  of  average  faith 
and  courage  will  yield  to  fear.  A  clumsy  attempt  at  a  ghost 
bestriding  the  path  in  a  lonely  place  by  night,  may  be  a  sight 
to  alarm  the  timid,  but  it  will  fail  to  move  the  strong  and 
cheerful  Christian,  as  hieing  forth  on  some  errand  of  mercy,  he 
proceeds  with  stout  steps  upon  his  way.  H. 


Aet.  IX. — Calvin  and  Beza. 

We  have  at  different  times  given  in  this  Journal  some  account 
of  the  doctrine  promulgated,  and  of  the  influence  exerted  upon 
important  theological  questions,  by  the  leading  Beformers, 
Luther,  Zwingle,  and  Calvin,  keeping  in  view  chiefly  the  object 
of  furnishing  materials  for  the  formation  of  correct  opinions  in 
regard  to  those  aspects  of  their  doctrines,  character,  and  in- 
fluence, which  have  been  made  subjects  of  controversial  dis- 
cussion in  more  modern  times.  We  have  also  given  a  view  of 
the  character  and  theological  position  of  Melancthon,  chiefly 
because  of  the  influence  he  seems  to  have  exerted  in  leading 
the  Lutheran  churches  to  abandon  the  'Calvinism  of  their 
master,  and  even  contributing  eventually  to  the  spread  of 
Arminianism  among  the  Reformed  Churches,  and  because  of 
the  connection  alleged  to  exist,  historically  and  argumentatively, 
between  his  views  and  those  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
only  other  man  among  the  Reformers  whom  we  propose  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  our  readers  is  Beza.     Beza  stood  in  a  rela- 
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tion  to  Calvin  very  similar  in  some  respects  to  that  in  which 
Melancthon  stood  to  Luther ;  and  there  is  this  farther  point 
of  resemblance  between  him  and  the  Preceptor  of  Germany,  that 
they  were  the  two  great  scholars  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  more 
limited  sense  in  which  that  word  is  commonly  employed,  that 
is,  they  possessed  a  thorough  and  critical  knowledge  of  the 
classical  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  they  had  a  great  talent  and 
predilection  for  philological  expositions  and  discussions,  and  they 
exhibited,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  cultivation  and  refinement 
both  of  thought  and  style,  which  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
classical  literature  is  so  well  fitted  to  produce. 

Beza  was,  during  the  latter  years  of  Calvin's  life,  most  in- 
timately associated  with  him.  He  was  one  of  the  very  ablest 
defenders  of  Calvin's  system  of  theology.  He  succeeded  to 
the  high  position  which  Calvin  had  long  held,  not  only  in 
Geneva,  but  in  the  Protestant  world,  and  was  for  a  period  of 
above  forty  years  after  Calvin's  death,  the  most  prominent,  and 
influential  theologian  in  the  Reformed,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Lutheran,  Church.  He  was  thirty  years  of  age  before  he  openly 
and  thoroughly  abjured  the  Church  of  Rome,  a  step  which  in- 
volved exile  from  his  native  country,  and  the  sacrifice  both  of 
a  handsome  private  patrimony,  and  lucrative  ecclesiastical 
benefices.  But  after  joining  the  Reformed  Church,  and  settling 
in  Switzerland,  first  at  Lausanne,  and  then  at  Geneva,  he  was 
spared  in  providence  for  considerably  more  than  half  a  century 
in  the  full  vigour  of  his  powers  ;  and  during  this  long  period  he 
was  enabled,  by  the  excellence  of  his  character,  the  strength  of 
his  intellect,  the  extent  of  his  erudition  and  literary  acquire- 
ments, and  by  his  strenuous  and  unwearied  exertions,  to  confer 
the  most  important  benefits  upon  the  church  of  Christ  and  the 
cause  of  Protestant  truth. 

He  exerted  great  influence  for  a  very  long  period  in  most  of 
the  Reformed  Churches,  and  in  none  more  than  in  that  of  Scot- 
land. He  advised  and  encouraged  our  own  great  Reformer 
John  Knox,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  arduous  struggle  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  strenously  exhorted  him  to  take  care 
that  Scotland  should  be  delivered  from  Prelacy  as  well  as 
Popery.  He  did  much  to  form  the  character  and  to  direct  the 
views  of  Andrew  Melville,  who  went  to  Geneva  when  a  very 
young  man  soon  after  the  death  of  Calvin,  who  was  for  some 
years  a  professor  in  the  university  of  that  city  over  which  Beza 
presided,  and  who  continued  to  carry  on  an  intimate  corres- 
pondence with  Beza  during  the  whole  of  his  noble  struggle  in 
his  native  land  against  Prelatic  and  Erastian  usurpation. 

Beza's  character,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  been  sub- 
jected, like  that  of  his  great  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  the  Re- 
formation, to  the  most  unscrupulous   Popish  slanders.     The 
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grosser  charges  which  have  been  adduced  against  him  are  un- 
supported by  any  appearance  of  evidence,  and  are  utterly  un- 
worthy of  notice.  They  are  still  occasionally  adverted  to,  as 
well  as  those  of  a  similar  kind  against  Calvin,  by  some  of  the 
obscurer  and  baser  class  of  Popish  controversialists,  though  we 
are  not  aware  that  since  the  publication  of  Bayle's  Dictionary, 
any  Papist,  who  wished  to  put  on  even  the  appearance  of  a 
regard  for  candour  or  fairness,  has  ventured,  to  repeat  them. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  charge  against  Beza's  character  of  a  less 
heinous  description,  which  has  a  foundation  in  truth,  and  of 
which  even  the  more  respectable  Romanists  have  endeavoured 
to  make  the  most.  It  is,  that  in  early  life  he  published  a 
volume  of  poetical  pieces,  some  of  which  were  of  a  licentious  de- 
scription. The  fact  is  true,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
which  Popish  writers,  of  course,  usually  conceal,  were  these  : — 
The  poems  were  written  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
before  he  joined  the  Protestant  Church,  though  it  appears  that 
even  as  early  as  his  sixteenth  year  he  had  some  religious  con- 
victions, and  some  impression  of  the  falsehood  of  Popery.  He 
afterwards  repeatedly  and  publicly  expressed  his  contrition  for 
the  offence.  He  did  what  he  could  to  suppress  the  circulation 
of  the  work,  and  he  at  length  published,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  another  edition  of  the  poems,  in  which  all  that  was 
unbecoming  and  offensive  was  omitted.  He  always,  indeed, 
denied,  and  defied  his  enemies  to  prove,  that  at  any  time  his 
conduct  was  such  as  his  poems  might  have  led  men  to  suspect. 
And  it  is  certain,  in  point  of  fact,  that  some  measure  of  looseness 
and  coarseness  in  conversation  and  in  writing  was  not  uncom- 
mon then,  among  persons  whose  general  character  and  conduct 
were  in  other  respects  unobjectionable. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  one  or  two  of  his  ex- 
pressions of  contrition  for  this  juvenile  offence,  which  was 
at  once  a  sin  against  the  law  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  furnishing  a  handle  to  his  enemies,  an  obstruction,  to  some 
extent,  to  his  future  usefulness.  In  1560,  soon  after  his  set- 
tlement at  Geneva,  he  published  one  of  the  most  important 
of  his  smaller  works,  entitled  Confessio  Christiange  fidei.  He 
dedicated  it  to  his  early  instructor,  Melchior  Wolmar,  who 
had  been  professor  of  Greek  in  the  universities  of  Orleans 
and  Bourges,  who  had  the  singular  honour  of  being  also,  for 
a  time,  the  preceptor  of  Calvin,  who  exerted  an  important 
and  wholesome  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  character 
and  views  of  his  two  illustrious  pupils,  anl  who  has  been 
immortalized  by  their  grateful  and  affectionate  eulogies.  In 
this  dedication  to  Wolmar,  Beza  gives  a  brief  but  very  interest- 
ing summary  of  his  past  history,  and  refers  to  the  publication 
of  his  poems  in  the  following  terms: — ''As  to  these  poems,  no 
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one  condemned  them  earlier,  or  now  detests  them  more,  than 
I,  their  unhappy  author.  I  wish  they  were  buried  in  perpetual 
oblivion,  and  that  God  would  grant  me  that,  since  what  is  done 
cannot  become  undone,  those  who  read  my  other  writings,  so 
different  from  these,  would  rather  congratulate  me  on  the  Lord's 
kindness  to  me  than  continue  to  accuse  one  who,  of  his  own 
accord,  confesses  and  deplores  this  sin  of  his  youth/'  Again, 
in  his  note  upon  Matthew  i.  1 9,  having  occasion  to  refer,  in 
explanation  of  the  word  '^a^adstyfiarimi,  to  a  statement  of  an 
ancient  author,  about  some  one  who  had  exposed  himself  to  dis- 
grace by  publishing  versus  parum  honestos,  he  introduces  this 
reference  to  his  own  case, — "  Quod  et  mihi  juveni,  necdum  in 
ecclesiam  Dei  ascito,  evenit,  quam  tamen  maculam  spero  me  turn 
dictis  tum  factis  eluisse/'  All  this  ought  in  fairness  to  have 
shut  the  mouths  of  his  enemies.  But  it  had  no  such  effect,  and 
Papists  have  continued  ever  since  to  dilate  upon  the  Juvenilia, 
as  the  poems  were  called,  and  to  make  them  much  worse  than 
they  are,  by  perverting  some  of  their  statements,  which  mean 
no  such  thing,  into  actual  confessions  of  heinous  crimes.  This 
is  the  only  charge  that  can  be  substantiated  against  Beza's 
character.  It  does  not  affect  his  position  or  influence  as  a 
Reformer,  as  it  was  not  till  about  ten  years  after  the  publication 
of  his  poems,  that  he  joined  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  And 
after  he  did  take  this  important  step,  he  was  enabled,  by  God's 
grace,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  not  only  to  maintain  an 
unblemished  public  reputation,  but  to  afford,  like  his  fellow- 
reformers,  the  most  satisfactory  evidences  of  personal  piety,  of 
zeal  for  God's  glory,  and  of  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness. 

Beza's  works  are  to  a  large  extent  controversial  and  occa- 
sional, that  is,  they  arose  very  much  out  of  the  particular  con- 
troversies which  at  the  time  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Re- 
formers, and  on  this  account  perhaps  they  have  been  less  read 
in  subsequent  times  than  they  deserved.  They  comprehend, 
however,  full  discussions  of  all  the  various  topics  which  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  Reformers,  and  affected  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation  and  the  interests  of  Protestant  truth,  during 
the  whole  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They 
thus  occupy  a  very  important  place  in  a  survey  of  the  history 
of  theological  speculation  at  that  important  era,  and  in  all  of 
them  certainly  Beza  has  afforded  abundant  proof,  that  he  was 
possessed  of  great  talents  and  extensive  erudition,  and  that  he 
was  fully  qualified  in  all  respects  to  expound  and  discuss  the 
most  profound  and  difficult  questions  in  theology.  The 
Church  of  Rome  was  still  a  formidable  opponent,  and  Beza 
has  made  some  valuable  contributions  to  the  Popish  contro- 
versy, especially  in  his  Antithesis  Papatus  et  Christianismi, 
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subjoined  to  his  Confession  of  faith,  in  his  Apologia  de  Justifi- 
catione,  and  in  his  treatise  on  the  Notes  or  Marks  of  the  True 
Church.  The  controversy  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Re- 
formed Churches,  which  had  been  much  embittered  in  the  in- 
terval berween  the  death  of  Melancthon  in  1 660  and  that  of 
Calvin  in  1564,  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  century, 
and  Beza  was  thus  under  the  necessity,  as  Zwingle  had  been, 
of  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  and  pains  in  exposing  the 
absurdities  of  consubstantiation,  and  of  the  strange  notion  in- 
vented to  explain  and  defend  it,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
ubiquity  or  omnipresence  of  Christ's  body.  The  Lutherans 
became  much  more  unsound  in  their  general  theological  views 
after  the  death  of  their  master,  and  they  proceeded  so  far  at 
length  as  to  reject  what  are  commonly  reckoned  the  peculi- 
arities of  Calvinism,  while  they  still  continued,  though  very  in- 
consistently, to  repudiate,  even  in  the  Formula  Concordise,  the 
semi-Pelagian  or  Arminian  views  about  synergism  or  co-opera- 
tion, to  which  Melancthon  had  given  some  countenance.  This 
change,  of  course,  widened  the  subjects  of  controversy  between 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches,  and  Beza  in  consequence 
was  led  to  write  much,  and  he  did  it  with  great  ability,  on 
predestination  and  cognate  topics.  The  fuller  discussion  which 
this  important  subject  underwent  after  Calvin's  death,  led,  as 
controversy  usually  does  when  conducted  by  men  of  ability,  to 
a  more  minute  and  precise  exposition  of  some  of  the  topics  in- 
volved in  it.  And  it  has  been  often  alleged  that  Beza,  in  his 
very  able  discussions  of  this  subject,  carried  his  views  upon 
some  points  farther  than  Calvin  himself  did,  so  that  he  has 
been  described  as  being  Calvino  Calvinior.  We  are  not  pre- 
*  pared  to  deny  altogether  the  truth  of  this  allegation,  but  we 
are  persuaded  that  there  is  less  ground  for  it  than  is  some- 
times supposed,  and  that  the  points  of  alleged  difference  between 
them  in  matters  of  doctrine,  respect  chiefly  topics  on  which 
Calvin  was  not  led  to  give  any  very  formal  or  explicit  deliver- 
ance, because  they  were  not  at  the  time  subjects  of  discussion, 
or  indeed  ever  present  to  his  thoughts. 

The  principal  subjects  in  regard  to  which  the  allegation  refer- 
red to  has  been  made,  are  the  question  controverted  between 
the  sublapsarians  and  the'supralapsarians  about  the  order  of  the 
divine  decrees  in  their  bearing  upon  the  fall  of  the  human  race, 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity,  the  extent 
of  the  atonement,  and  the  nature  and  import  of  justification. 
It  may  be  not  uninteresting  to  explain  how  the  matter  stands 
as  to  the  views  of  Calvin  and  Beza  respectively  upon  these  im- 
portant subjects.  We  mean  to  devote  to  this  matter  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  this  article,  and  we  think  it  will  appear  from 
the  survey,  that  there  is  really  no  very  material  difference  be- 
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tween  the  theology  of  Calvin  and  of  Beza,  any  apparent  dis- 
crepancy arising  chiefly  from  the  usual  tendency  of  enlarged 
controversial  discussion  to  produce  a  greater  amount  of  exact- 
ness and  precision  in  details  ;  while  it  may  also  appear  that 
Beza,  by  his  very  able  exposition  and  defence  of  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin,  has  rendered  important  services  to  the  cause  of  Scrip- 
tural theology  and  Protestant  truth,  and  has  to  some  extent 
anticipated  that  exactness  and  precision  with  respect  to  de- 
finitions and  distinctions,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  great 
systematic  divines,  especially  the  Dutch  and  Swiss  theological 
professors,  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  we  must  fir.st  notice 
the  services  of  Beza  in  some  other  departments  of  theological 
literature. 

A  class  of  subjects  came  to  be  discussed  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century  which  had  not  engaged  so  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  earlier  Reformers,  especially  the  Erastian  and 
the  Prelatic  controversies,  and  in  the  discussion  of  these  mat- 
ters Beza  bore  his  part  nobly  as  an  able  and  faithful  champion 
of  the  truth.  The  Erastian  controversy,  indeed,  as  conducted 
between  Erastus  and  Beza,  turned  mainly  upon  the  particular 
subject  of  the  excommunication  of  church  members ;  and  it 
-was  not  till  the  following  century,  that  the  whole  of  the  prin- 
ciples usually  regarded  by  Presbyterian  divines  as  compre- 
hended in  the  Erastian  controversy,  were  subjected  to  a  full 
and  thorough  discussion.  Still,  even  at  that  early  stage,  the 
question  was  mooted,  on  which  the  entire  progress  of  the  sub- 
sequent discussion,  down  even  to  our  own  day,  has  made  it 
more  and  more  manifest  that  the  whole  controversy  hinges, 
viz ,  whether  or  not  Christ  has  appointed  in  his  church  a  go- 
vernment, distinct  from,  independent  of,  and  in  its  ow^n  pro- 
vince not  subordinate  to,  civil  magistracy  ?  And  on  this  great 
question,  as  well  as  on  the  particular  topic  of  excommunication 
comprehended  under  it,  Erastus  took  the  side  which  has  always 
been  supported  by  politicians,  sycophants,  and  worldlings,  while 
Beza  ably  defended  that  which  has  been  adhered  to  by  all  in- 
telligent and  conscientious  Presbyterians. 

The  subject  of  Prelacy  was  more  fully  discussed  during  this 
period  than  that  of  Erastian  ism,  mainly  because  the  Church  of 
England,  differing  in  this  from  almost  all  the  Reformed  Churches, 
adopted  a  Prelatic  constitution.  Beza  entertained  very  strong 
and  decided  views  upon  this  subject,  and  his  two  books,  the 
one,  De  Triplici  Episcopatu,  and  the  other,  a  reply  to  Sa- 
ravia's  Treatise  de  Ministrorum  Evangelii  Gradibus,  are  still 
important  and  valuable  works  in  the  contest  between  Presby- 
tery and  Prelacy,  although  Episcopalian  controversalists  have 
continued,  down  even  to  the  present  day,  to  produce  garbled 
and  mutilated  extracts  from  Beza  as  well  as  from  Calvin,  to 
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prove  that  these  great  men  were  favourable  to  the  Prelatic 
form  of  church  government.  Hadrian  Saravia,  his  principal 
opponent  upon  this  subject,  had  been  a  minister  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  was  ultimately  settled  as  a  prebend  of  Canter- 
bury, where  he  became  intimate  with  Hooker.  He,  of  course, 
knew  well  that  Beza  was  a  decided  Presbyterian,  and  indeed 
he  gives  him  the  exclusive  credit  of  preventing  Prelacy  from 
being  adopted  in  the  Reformed  Churches.  "  Nam  hoc  audeo 
affirmare,  si  unus  D.  Beza  episcopos  retineri  ecclesiae  judicasset 
utile,  nullae  ab  iis  abhorrerent  Ileformatse  ecclesiae,  quae  hodie 
episcopos  nuUos  admittere  primum  reformation  is  esse  caput 
asstimant,"  (Prologus  ad  Examen  Tractatus  de  Triplici  Epis- 
copatu).  This  is  really  doing  Beza  too  much  honour,  for  we 
may  confidently  assert,  that  Andrew  Melville  would  have  kept 
Prelacy  out  of  Scotland  at  least,  even  if  Beza  had  been  tempted 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  Presbytery.  It  is,  however,  a  fine 
testimony  to  the  important  and  extensive  influence  which  Beza 
exerted,  in  maintaining  in  the  Protestant  Churches  that  form  of 
government,  which  has  the  full  sanction  of  apostolic  practice 
as  set  before  us  in  the  New  Testament,  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  only  genuine  and  authentic  remains  of  apostolic 
men,  the  Epistles  of  Clement  and  Polycarp,  and  which  was  de- 
cidedly approved  of  by  the  great  body  of  the  Reformers. 

Beza  was  one  of  the  very  first  who  attempted  anything  in 
an  important  department  of  theological  literature,  which  has 
since  his  time  received  a  great  deal  of  attention.  We  mean 
what  is  now  usually  comprehended  under  the  two  heads  of  criti- 
cism and  exegesis,  the  former  including  everything  bearing  upon 
the  settlement  of  the  true  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
or  of  the  actual  words  which  should  be  held  to  constitute  it,  and ' 
the  latter  including  every  thing  bearing  upon  the  exact  gram- 
matical interpretation  of  all  the  words  and  phrases  which  are 
found  to  compose  it.  And  Beza's  labours  in  these  departments, 
including  his  different  editions  of  the  Greek  text  from  MSS. 
and  his  translation  and  annotations  or  commentary,  were 
such  as,  considering  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
and  the  means  and  opportunities  he  enjoyed,  reflect  great 
credit  upon  his  scholarship  and  critical  acumen.  A  very  un- 
just and  unfair  attack  has  been  made  upon  Beza's  character 
and  labours,  through  the  medium  of  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Latin,  and  his  annotations  or  commentary  upon 
it,  by  Dr  Campbell  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  tenth  of  his  Preliminary 
Dissertations  to  his  Translation  of  the  Gospels  ;  and  as  we  re- 
member receiving  from  the  perusal  of  this  Dissertation  in  our 
student  days,  an  unfavourable  impression  of  Beza,  which  we 
have  been  long  satisfied  was  thoroughly  unjust,  we  think  it 
proper  to  make  some  observations  upon  it. 
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Dr  Campbell's  Preliminary  Dissertations  form  a  work  which 
is  in  many  respects  very  valuable,  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions,  indeed,  which  have  been  made  by  Scotland  to 
a  department  of  theological  study  far  too  little  cultivated 
among  us — ^the  critical  exposition  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  a  work,  however,  which  ought  to  be  read  with  much 
caution,  as  there  is  not  a  httle  about  it  that  is  very  defec- 
tive and  objectionable,  and  fitted  to  exert  an  injurious  in- 
fluence upon  the  minds  of  students  of  theology.  Dr  C.  was 
a  very  great  pretender  to  impartiahty  and  candour.  But  it 
is  very  plain,  that  he  had  his  blinding  and  perverting  preju- 
dices like  other  men,  and  that  these  were  not  in  favour  of  what 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  most  important  truths 
revealed  in  God's  word,  or  of  the  men  who  were  most  zealous 
in  defending  them.  On  a  former  occasion  (vol.  ix.,  p,  443,  and 
"  Review  of  Principal  TuUoch's  Leaders  of  the  Reformation," 
published  separately,  p.  4),  we  had  an  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  how  destitute  Dr  C.  was  of  all  adequate  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  sound  doctrine,  and  how  incompetent,  in  con- 
sequence, he  was  to  appreciate  aright  the  most  important  ser- 
vice rendered  to  the  church  by  the  Reformers.  Such  a  man  was 
not  to  be  expected  to  have  any  liking  to  so  able,  faithful,  and 
zealous  a  champion  of  Scripture  truth  as  Beza  was.  And  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  dissertation  formerly  referred  to,  he  has  made 
an  attack  upon  Beza's  Latin  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  upon  his  character  generally,  which  we  think  belies  all  his  loud 
and  frequent  professions  of  fairness  and  candour. 

The  general  charge  which  he  adduces  against  Beza,  and  which 
he  illustrates  by  a  detail  of  instances,  is,  that,  under  the  influence 
of  theological  prejudice  and  partisanship,  he  mistranslates  a  num- 
ber of  passages,  and  even  acknowledges  that  he  had  done  this, 
in  order  to  promote  his  own  theological  views,  or  to  deprive  those 
of  his  opponents  of  some  appearance  of  scriptural  support. 
The  case  is  put  by  Dr  C.  in  a  very  unfair  and  exaggerated  form, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  evidently  to  insinuate  a  charge  against 
Beza's  integrity  in  dealing  with  the  word  of  God.  He  has  ad- 
duced nothing,  however,  which,  even  were  it  all  true  and  cor- 
rect, would  amount  to  a  proof  of  anything  like  a  want  of  in- 
tegrity. For  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  to  allege,  that 
Beza  either  introduced  into  his  translation,  or  brought  out  in 
his  annotations,  any  thing  but  what  he  honestly  believed  to  be 
the  true  and  real  mind  of  God  in  his  word.  The  charge  de- 
rives its  whole  plausibility  from  these  two  things — 1st,  That 
Beza  was  not  always  sufficiently  careful  to  keep  distinct  the 
functions  of  the  mere  translator  and  those  of  the  commentator, 
and  did  in  consequence  sometimes  deviate  in  his  translation 
from  the  hteral  meaning  of  the  mere  words,  that  he  might 
bring  out  more  plainly  and  distinctly  what  he  believed  to  be 
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the  true  scriptural  sense  of  the  passage  ;  and  2d,  that  he  some- 
times assigned  as  the  reason  for  this  deviation,  that  a  more 
literal  translation  of  the  mere  words  would  seem  to  contradict 
some  other  portion  of  Scripture,  or  some  truth  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  taught  there — a  statement  on  which,  wherever  it 
occurs,  Dr  C.  puts  an  unfair  and  offensive  construction,  as  if  it 
were  a  confession  of  a  dishonourable  or  fraudulent  motive  or 
purpose.  Now,  this  conduct  of  Beza  indicates  no  doubt  a  de- 
fective and  erroneous  conception  of  the  precise  and  proper 
functions  of  the  mere  translator  as  distinguished  from  the  com- 
mentator ;  but  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  in- 
tegrity, especially  when  we  take  into  account  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  translation  was  put  forth,  and  the  relation  between  ' 
it  and  the  commentary.  Beza's  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  Latin  was  not  published,  or  intended  to  be  used, 
separately  or  by  itself,  but  was  printed  alongside  of  the  original 
Greek,  while  the  Vulgate  Latin  version  was  also  inserted  in  a 
third  parallel  column ;  and  the  annotations  subjoined  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  were  intended  chiefly  to  explain  the  reasons  of 
the  translation,  which  was  thus  virtually  embodied  in  the  com- 
mentary as  a  part  of  it. 

The  true  state  of  the  case  will  be  better  understood  by 
adverting  to  the  instances  which  Dr  C.  founds  upon,  some 
of  which  indeed  are  based  upon  misrepresentation,  and  others 
are  mere  specimens  of  wire-drawn  criticism  and  special  plead- 
ing, illustrating  nothing  but  his  unfairness  and  anxiety  to 
make  out  a  case.  One  is,  that  in  Acts  xiv.  23,  Beza  has 
translated  the  words  ;:^g/gorov»j(rav7e5  ds  dvroig  <7r^s()^vrs§ovg^  quum- 
que  ipsis  per  suflragia  creassent  presbyteros,  and  this  Dr 
C.  represents  as  an  unfair  translation  of  the  word  %g/fOToi/gw, 
in  order  to  sanction  the  doctrine  of  the  popular  election  of 
ministers.  That  Beza  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  right 
of  the  Christian  people  to  the  substantial  choice  of  their 
pastors,  and  that  he  regarded  this  passage  as  a  proof  of  it,  is 
certain,  and  no  man  of  good  sense  and  sound  judgment,  who 
has  deliberately  and  impartially  examined  his  writings,  can 
entertain  any  doubt  of  this.*  But  the  unfairness  of  the  version 
cannot  be  established,  for  Beza  certainly  thought,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  and  many  other  competent  judges  have 
agreed  with  him,  that  he  gave  here  the  most  literal  and  exact 
rendering  of  the  word   ^Ii^otovsu,  and  that  any  other  version 

*  "We  are  aware  that  the  accuracy  of  this  view  of  Beza's  sentiments  upon 
this  subject  was  disputed  by  some  of  the  early  defenders  of  the  Churcli  of  Eng- 
land, by  some  of  the  champions  of  patronage  and  moderatism  about  the  period 
of  the  secession  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  last  century,  and  more  re- 
cently, with  much  less  of  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  much  more  of  insolent 
recklessness,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  but  we  do  not  regard  any  of  these 
facts  as  requiring  any  modification  of  the  statement  made  in  the  text. 
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would  have  come  short  of  bringing  out  the  whole  meaning  of 
what  was  implied  in  it.  On  several  occasions  Beza  has  trans- 
lated Tavrg^av^^wro/,  not  by  omnes  hoTnines,  but  by  quivis 
homines,  that  is,  men  of  all  sorts  and  in  all  varieties  of  circum- 
stances, without  distinction  or  exception  ;  and  Dr  C.  represents 
every  instance  of  this  sort  as  an  unfair  perversion  of  Scripture 
to  serve  Calvinistic  purposes.  Beza  of  course  honestly  believed 
that  quivis  brought  out  more  accurately  the  real  mind  of  the 
inspired  writer  in  these  passages  than  omnes  did,  as  it  would 
have  been  generally  understood,  and  in  this  we  have  no  doubt 
that  he  was  right.  It  would  have  been  more  accordant,  how- 
ever, with  correct  views  of  the  precise  functions  of  a  transla- 
tor, to  have  retained  the  word  omnes,  and  explained  its  sense 
in  the  notes  as  a  commentator.  Bui.,  considering  the  circum- 
stances, formerly  adverted  to,  as  to  the  object  of  his  translation, 
and  the  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  his  annotations,  it  is 
quite  unfair  to  represent  this  as  a  violation  of  integrity.  Per- 
haps the  worst  case  for  Beza  which  Dr  C.  has  adduced  is  his 
translation  of  Heb.  x.  38,  and  in  this  he  has  been  followed 
by  the  authors  of  our  authorised  version.  In  this  passage 
Beza  has,  without  warrant  from  the  original,  inserted  the 
word  quis,  in  our  version  any  man,  to  prevent  the  text  from 
appearing  to  discountenance  the  doctrine  of  the  persever- 
ance of  the  saints.  This  was  certainly  an  unwarrantable  de- 
viation from  the  proper  functions  of  a  translator,  though  it 
ought  to  be  mentioned,  in  justice  to  Beza  and  our  translators, 
that  Grotius  (in  loc),  who  did  not  beheve  in  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  perseverance,  agreed  with  Beza  in  thinking  that 
some  countenance  is  given  to  the  insertion  by  the  passage  in 
Habbakuk,  here  quoted  by  the  apostle,  and  that,  as  is  noticed 
by  Dean  Trench  in  his  admirable  work  "  On  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament,  in  connection  with  some  recent 
proposals  for  its  Revision"  (2d  edition,  p.  199),  the  same  sense 
is  assigned  to  the  passage  upon  purely  philological  grounds  by 
De  Wette  and  Winer,  who  had  no  Calvinistic  predilections.* 

The  most  unwarranted  and  unjust  of  Dr  C.'s  instances  of 
Beza's  alleged  unfairness,  is  that  founded  on  and  suggested  by 
his  translation  of  1  John  hi.  9 — -jrag  6  yiyswrtiisvog  ex  dsov  afj^oc^nav 
ov  ':roiu — which  he  translated  quisquis  natus  est  ex  Deo  j^eccato 
non  dat  operam.  Of  course  Beza's  reason  for  and  object  in 
translating  the  last  words  of  the  clause,  peccato  non  dat  operam, 

*  We  may  remind  our  readers  that  they  will  find  in  the  8th  volume  of  this 
Journal,  for  ^859,  a  highly  laudatory  article  on  this  work  of  Dr  Trench,  re- 
published from  the  Princeton  Review.  "We  cordially  concur  in  all  that  was  said 
in  the  article  in  commendation  of  Dr  Trench,  and  of  his  singularly  valuable 
and  interesting  work,  though  we  think  both  Dr  Trench  and  his  reviewer  a 
little  too  conservative  on  the  subject  of  revision. 
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instead  of  peccatum  nonfacit,  as  the  Vulgate  has  it,  was,  as  he 
states  explicitly,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  the  passage  teach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  sinless  perfection  of  regenerate  persons 
in  this  life,  and  thus  contradicting  many  explicit  declarations 
of  Scripture.  So  far,  this  instance  is  exactly  similar  to  those 
already  adverted  to,  in  which  the  proper  functions  of  the 
translator  and  the  commentator  are  not  kept  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct. But  Dr  C.  farther  makes  Beza's  translation  of  this 
passage,  combined  with  his  annotations  or  commentary  on 
two  other  passages — Matt.  v.  20  and  vii.  23 — the  foundation 
of  a  more  general  and  more  serious  charge  against  his  character 
and  teaching.  He  distinctly  accuses  him  of  having  it  for  his 
object  in  these  passages,  "  kindly  to  favour  sinners,  not  ex- 
orbitantly profligate,  so  far  as  to  dispel  all  fear  about  their 
admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Diss.  x.  P.  5.  s.  12); 
and  of  endeavouring  with  this  view  to  elude  the  force  of  our 
Lord's  declaration  (Matt.  v.  20),  and  "reconcile  it  to  his  own 
licentious  maxims."  He  supports  this  very  heavy  charge  by 
perverting  Beza's  statements  in  these  passages,  in  order  to 
extract  from  them  the  sentiment,  that  men  need  have  no  doubt 
of  getting  to  heaven  unless  they  were  and  continued  to  be  gross 
and  heinous  sinners.  Now  this  is  really,  in  plain  terms,  a 
falsehood  and  a  calumny,  and  stamps  upon  Dr  C.  the  guilt 
of  a  much  more  deliberate  and  unquestionable  violation  of 
integrity  than  has  ever  yet  been  established  against  Beza. 
The  passages  adduced  manifestly  afford  no  ground  whatever 
for  the  allegation,  that  Beza  intended  to  teach  the  doctrine 
ascribed  to  him,  and  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  Dr 
C.  himself  beheved  that  the  proof  which  he  adduced  was 
sufficient  to  establish  his  charge.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that 
Beza,  in  the  passages  quoted  or  referred  to,  intended  to  teach, 
and  did  teach,  this  doctrine,  and  no  other,  viz.,  that  the  fact 
that  men  are  still  sinners  in  God's  sight,  sinning  every  day 
in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  was  not  of  itself  a  sufficient 
reason  why  they  should  conclude,  that  they  had  not  been 
united  to  Christ  by  faith,  and  why  they  might  not  enjoy  good 
hope  through  grace,  while  he  has  never  said  anything  fitted, 
and  much  less  intended,  as  is  alleged,  to  lead  men  to  remain 
at  ease  in  their  sins,  because  sure  of  heaven,  if  only  they  are 
"  not  exorbitantly  profligate."  He  quotes,  in  the  original 
Latin,  a  sentence  from  the  middle  of  Beza's  note  on  1  John 
iii.  4,  where  this  matter  is  most  fully  explained,  and  does  so 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing,  that  Beza  acknowledged,  that  his 
object  in  giving  the  translation  peccato  non  dat  operant,  in- 
stead of  peccatum  non  facit,  was  to  shut  out  the  appearance 
of  the  statement  countenancing  the  doctrine  of  sinless  perfec- 
tion in  this  life.     But  in  the  sentence  almost  immediately  pre- 
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ceding  that  which  he  quotes  for  this  purpose,  Beza  expressly  de- 
scribes the  kind  of  person  to  whom  his  statement  appUes,  whom 
he  regards  as  unregenerate,  anH  therefore  inadmissible  into 
heaven  and  shut  out  from  the  present  hope  of  it,  not  as  one 
who  is  merely  "  not  exorbitantly  profligate,"  but  as  one  "  who 
does  not  strive  after  holiness,  that  is,  in  whom  sin  reigns  " — 
qui  sanctitati  non  studet,  id  est,  in  quo  regnat  peccatum — 
referring,  of  course,  to  the  apostle's  description  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  regenerate  and  the  unregenerate,  sin  reign- 
ing in  the  latter,  and  still  present  and  very  manifest  at  least 
to  themselves,  though  not  reigning  in  the  former.  And  what 
makes  the  matter  much  worse  is,  that  in  the  words  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  extract  quoted  by  Dr  C,  Beza  has 
expressly  and  solemnly  protested  against  this  very  misinter- 
pretation of  his  meaning,  in  the  following  Scriptural  and  most 
striking  and  edifying  statement : — 

"  Why  do  we  say  this  ?  Is  it  to  discountenance  the  earnest  pur- 
suit of  holiness  ?  is  it  to  shew  that  men  should  not  every  day  be 
growing  in  grace  ?  By  no  means ;  for  we  teach  that  a  perpetual 
progress  in  holiness  is  the  certain  and  perpetual  effect  of  faith. 
Why  then  do  we  say  this  ?  It  is  lest  Satan  should  deprive  us  of 
our  comfort.  For  if  we  can  conclude  that  we  are  in  Christ,  only 
when  we  shall  no  longer  need  to  offer  the  prayer,  'forgive  us  our 
debts/  who  does  not  see,  who  does  not  feel,  who  does  not  experience 
a  thousand  times  every  day,  that  it  is  quite  in  vain  that  this  con- 
solation is  offered  to  us  ?" 

Dr  C.  probably  was  not  aware  that  he  himself  was  a  sinner, 
breaking  God's  law  every  day  in  thought,  in  word,  and  in 
deed,  and  might  thus  be  unable  to  comprehend  or  to  appre- 
ciate such  experimental  views  of  Christian  truth,  and  of  its 
operation  in  the  hearts  of  believers.  But  this  gave  him  no 
right  to  distort  and  pervert  the  plain  meaning  of  Beza's  state- 
ments, and  to  ascribe  to  him  "  licentious  maxims "  which  he 
had  not  only  never  countenanced,  but  had  expressly  and 
solemnly  disclaimed.  Dr  C,  it  is  to  be  feared,  disliked  Beza's 
Calvinistic  doctrine,  and  probably  disliked  still  more  his  strict 
Calvinistic  morality  and  experimental  godliness  ;  and  the  whole 
of  his  remarks  upon  Beza's  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
are  characterised  by  uncandid  and  spiteful  misrepresentation. 

It  is  quite  unwarranted  to  represent  Beza's  general  character 
as  a  controversiaHst  as  marked  by  a  want  of  fairness  and  can- 
dour. There  are  some  controversialists  who,  from  strong  preju- 
dice and  impetuosity,  from  rashness  and  recklessness,  or  from 
something  like  a  sort  of  natural  obliquity  of  understanding 
and  a  deficiency  of  sense  and  judgment,  manage  their  disputes 
in  such  a  way,  that  we  find  some  difficulty  in  determining 
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whether  a  want  of  fairness  and  candour  is  the  worst  charge 
that  can  be  justly  adduced  against  them,  and  whether  we  are 
not  warranted  in  accusing  them  of  a  positive  want  of  integrity. 
But  men  who  are  acquainted  with  Beza's  writings,  and  who 
can  judge  of  them  with  anything  like  impartiality,  will  have 
no  such  difficulty  in  forming  their  estimate  of  his  character. 
They  will  not  only  reject  with  indignation  the  suspicion  which 
Dr  C.  has  laboured  to  raise  against  his  general  integrity,  but 
they  will  be  convinced,  that,  though  he  sometimes  indulged 
most  unwarrantably  in  the  severity  of  invective  against  op- 
ponents, which  was  then  so  common,  he  shewed  no  disposition 
to  take  unfair  advantages,  or  to  practise  the  mere  artifices  of 
controversy,  but  manifested  habitually  no  ordinary  measure  of 
impartiality  and  candour  ;  in  short,  they  will  probably  conclude, 
that  Beza  possessed  a  much  larger  amount  of  integrity  and 
fairness  than  Dr  C.  did,  though  he  did  not  make  so  ostenta- 
tious a  parade  of  these  qualities.* 

The  chief  points,  as  we  have  mentioned,  on  which  it  has  been 
alleged,  that  Calvin  and  Beza  differed  in  their  theological  sen- 
timents, and  that  Beza  was  more  Calvinistic  that  Calvin,  are 
the  order  of  the  divine  decrees  in  their  bearing  upon  the  fall  as 
controverted  between  the  Sublapsarians  and  the  Supralapsa- 
rians,  the  imputation  of  Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity,  the 
extent  of  the  atonement,  and  the  nature  and  import  of  justifi- 
cation ;  and  to  each  of  these  four  points  we  now  propose  to 
advert  in  succession,  contemplating  them  chiefly  in  their  his- 
torical aspects. 

I.  The  controversy  between  the  sublapsarians  and  the  supra- 


*  As  this  is  a  grave  matter,  and  seriously  compromises  Dr  C.'s  character,  we 
give  Beza's  note  in  full,  putting  in  italics  the  sentence  which'  he  quotes  from 
it,  and  quotes  in  tlie  original  Latin.  We  are  entitled  to  assume  that  he  had 
read  the  whole  of  what  we  are  about  to  quote,  and  if  so,  what  a  shameful  case 
of  misrepresentation  is  brought  out.    (1  John  iii.  4.) 

"  Quisquis  operam  dat  peccato  '^'ag  o  'ttoiuv  tviv  a/Aagr/ai/.  Dare  operam 
peccato,  et  purificare  se,  opponuntur.  Itaque  'TToistv  afJua^Ticcv  differt  hoc  loco 
ab  afia^Tavsiv  simpliciter  accepto.  Sed  de  eo  demum  dicitur  qui  sanctitati 
non  studet,  id  est,  in  quoregnatpeccatum.  Idque  ita  esse  uon  mode  liquet  ex 
antithesi,  sed  etiam  ex  eo  quod  supra  commemoravit  (c.  i.  ver.  8  et  c.  ii.  ver  1), 
ex  tota  denique  Scriptura  et  rei  experientia  perpetua.  Itaque  non  homines  sed 
monstra  hominum  sunt  Pelagiani,  Cathari,  Ccelestiani,  Donatistce,  Anabap- 
tistce,  Lihertini,  qui  ex  hoc  loco  perfectionem  illam  somniant,  a  qua  ahsunt  ipsi 
omnium  hominum  longissime.  Quorsum  autem  hoc  ?  An  ut  studium  sancti- 
monijB  damnemus  ?  An  ut  homines  doceamus  quotidie  non  progredi  ?  Minime 
profecto,  quum  perpetuum  sanctificationis  progressum  doceamus  certum  ac  per- 
petuum  esse  fidei  efFectum.  Quorsum  ergo  ?  Nempe  ne  Satan  nobis  banc 
consolationem  nostram  eripiat.  Nam  si  tum  demum  nos  in  (Jhristo  esse  colli- 
gemus,  quum  non  amplius  indigebimus  ilia  precatione,  et  remitte  nobis  dehita 
nostra,  quis  non  videt,  quis  non  sentit,  quis  non  millies  quotidie  experitur, 
frustra  nobis  banc  consolationem  proponi  ?" — Theodori  Bezw  Annotationes  Ma- 
jores  in  Nov.  Test.  1594,  p.  609. 
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lapsarians  is  one  of  no  great  intrinsic  importance,  though  it  has 
occasion  xlly  been  discussed  with  considerable  keenness.  In 
modern  times,  indeed,  it  is  much  more  frequently  and  fully 
dwelt  upon  by  Arminians  than  by  Calvinists.  We  have  had 
occasion  (vol.  vii.,  p.  682-3)  to  give  some  illustrations  of  the 
way  in  which  Arminians  have  been  accustomed  to  employ  this 
topic  as  a  controversial  artifice.  They  usually  labour  to  give 
prominence  to  this  matter,  as  if  it  were  a  topic  of  great  im- 
portance, about  which  Calvinists  were  at  irreconcilable  vari- 
ance among  themselves,  insinuating,  at  the  same  time,  that 
supralapsarianism,  which  is  the  more  likely  to  appear  harsh 
and  offensive  to  man's  natural  feelings,  is  the  truest  and  most 
consistent  Calvinism,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has  been  held 
by  comparatively  few  Calvinistic  theologians.  This  artifice 
seems  to  have  been  first  tried  by  Baro,  the  Margaret  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  who  was  compelled  by  the  acade- 
mical authorities  to  resign  his  ofiice,  because  of  his  anti-Cal- 
vinistic  notions.  It  was  adopted  by  Arminius  himself,  and  he 
has  been  followed  in  this  by  most  of  those  who  have  been  called 
after  his  name,  including  even,  though  in  a  less  offensive  form, 
Richard  Watson,  whose  "  Theological  Institutes"  is  the  lead- 
ing text-book  of  the  evangelical  Arminianism  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists.  We  have  also  had  occasion  to  point  out 
(vol.  vii.,  p.  239-40)  a  misrepresentation  on  a  point  of  consi- 
derable importance  connected  with  this  subject,  which  was 
made  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  in  which,  we  observe,  he 
has  been  followed  by  Mr  Harold  Browne,  the  present  Norrisian 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.  (Exposition  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  4th  edition,  pp.  238  and  260.) 

We  do  not  intend  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  topics 
usually  introduced  into  this  controversy,  because  they  do 
not  involve  anything  of  much  intrinsic  importance,  because 
they  scarcely  lie  with  the  line  of  legitimate  discussion,  and 
because,  to  give  them  much  prominence,  is  really  to  counte- 
nance the  unfair  use  which  the  Arminians  have  commonly 
made  of  this  subject.  It  is  usually  discussed  in  the  works 
of  the  great  systematic  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century 
under  the  heads  of  "  The  Object  of  Predestination,"  and 
"  The  Order  of  the  Divine  Decrees."  The  question  is  usually 
put  in  this  form,  whether  the  object  of  the  decree  of  pre- 
destination, electing  some  men  to  eternal  Hfe  and  leav- 
ing others  to  perish,  be  man  unfallen  or  man  fallen ;  or,  in 
other  words,  whether  we  should  conceive  of  God  as  in  the 
act  of  electing  some  men  to  life  and  passing  by  the  rest,  con- 
templating men,  or  having  them  present  to  his  mind,  simply 
as  rational  and  responsible  beings  whom  he  was  to  create,  or 
as  regarding  them  as  fallen  into  a  state  of  sin  and  misery,  from 
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whicli  he  resolved  to  save  some  of  them,  and  to  abstain  from 
saving  the  rest.  Those  who  go  above  and  beyond  the  fall, 
and  regard  the  object  of  the  decree  of  predestination  as  man 
or  the  human  race,  viewed  as  not  yet  created  and  fallen  but 
simply  as  to  be  created,  are  called  Supralapsarians,  while  those 
who  stop  as  it  were  below  the  fall,  and  regard  the  object  of  the 
decree  of  predestination  as  man  or  the  human  race,  viewed  as 
already  fallen  into  a  state  of  sin  and  misery,  are  called  Sub- 
lapsarians.  It  is  evident  that  this  question  virtually  resolves 
into  that  of  the  order  of  the  divine  decrees,  or  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  topic,  how  we  should  conceive  of  the  relation  in 
point  of  time  between  the  different  decrees,  or  departments  of 
the  one  decree,  of  God  in  regard  to  the  human  race.  The  fun- 
damental supralapsarian  position,  as  above  stated,  is  virtually 
identical  with  this  one,  that  we  ought  to  conceive  of  God  as 
first  decreeing  to  manifest  his  character  in  saving  some  men 
and  in  consigning  the  rest  to  misery,  and  then  in  sequerwe  and 
subordination  to  this  decree,  resolving  to  create  man,  and 
to  permit  him  to  fall  into  a  state  of  sin  ;  while  the  fundamental 
sublapsarian  position  is,  that  we  ought  to  conceive  of  God  as 
first  decreeing  to  create  man  and  to  permit  him  to  fall,  and 
then  as  resolving  to  save  some  men  out  of  this  fallen  and  cor- 
rupt mass,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  perish.  The  whole  history 
of  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place  between  supralapsa- 
rians and  sublapsarians  shews,  that  this  really  embodies  the 
true  state  of  the  question,  and  this  again  shews,  that  the  ques- 
tion runs  up  into  topics  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
faculties,  and  which  are  not  made  known  to  us  in  Scripture. 
And  this  general  position  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  both 
parties  admit,  that  there  is  not  any  real  succession  of  time  in 
the  divine  mind,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  decree  or  decrees  of 
God  with  respect  to  the  human  race,  are  in  truth  one  simple 
undivided  act  of  the  divine  intelligence,  exercised  in  accord- 
ance with  all  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature. 

The  views  which  most  naturally  and  obviously  occur  in  sur- 
veying the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  on  this  subject, 
are  such  as  these.  It  seems  plainly  enough  to  have  been  made 
the  principal  design  of  the  revelation  which  God  has  put  into 
our  haiids,  to  inform  us  of  the  fall  of  man  from  the  estate  in 
which  he  was  created  into  an  estate  of  sin  and  misery,  and 
especially  of  the  great  and  glorious  scheme  which  God  has  de- 
vised and  executed  for  saving  some  men  from  this  condition  of 
guilt,  depravity,  and  wretchedness,  and  bringing  them  into  an 
estate  of  salvation  by  a  Redeemer.  Accordingly  Scripture 
teUs  us  little  or  nothing  that  does  not  bear  more  or  less  directly 
upon  these  objects.  It  tells  us  very  httle  of  God's  plans  and 
purposes,  except  what  we  see  actually  being  executed  or  carried 
into  effect,  in  the  process  by  which  some  men  are  saved  from 
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the  death  in  sins  and  trespasses  in  which  all  men  lie,  and  are 
prepared  for  everlasting  blessedness.  This  is  the  substance  of 
what  God  is  now  doing  with  the  race  of  man,  and  this  is  the 
substance  of  what  he  has  represented  himself  in  his  word,  as 
from  eternity  decreeing  or  purposing  to  do.  In  the  absence  of 
any  definite  scriptural  information,  we  have  no  satisfactory 
materials  for  ascertaining  more  than  this  concerning  the  divine 
counsels  and  plans,  and  we  should  carefully  abstain  from  pre- 
carious and  conjectural  speculations  upon  topics  which  lie  so 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  capacities.  We  can  scarcely  frame 
a  conception  of  any  plans  or  purposes  which  God  could  have 
formed  concerning  the  eternal  salvation  of  men,  which  did  not 
assume  or  imply,  that  they  were  regarded  or  contemplated  as 
having  all  fallen  into  a  state  of  sin  and  misery,  from  which 
some  of  them  were  to  be  rescued.  And  thus  it  appears,  that, 
practically,  any  conception  we  can  form  of  God's  act  in  predes- 
tinating some  men  to  Hfe  and  in  passing  by  the  rest,  must  pro- 
ceed substantially  upon  sublapsarian  principles.  The  supra- 
lapsarian  theory  is  founded  rather  upon  abstract  reasonings,  by 
which  we  follow  out  the  connection  of  doctrines  in  the  way  of 
speculation,  than  upon  any  definite  information  that  is  given 
us  in  Scripture,  or  any  conceptions  that  we  are  able  to  realise. 
And  however  plausible,  or  even  conclusive,  some  of  these  reason- 
ings may  appear  to  be,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  feel  that  in  pro- 
secuting them,  we  are  involved  in  matters  which  are  too  high 
for  us,  and  with  respect  to  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  at- 
tain to  any  thing  like  firm  and  certain  footing. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  Calvinists  agree  in  every  thing  which 
almost  any  Calvinist  regards  as  indicated  upon  this  subject  in 
Scripture  with  clearness  and  certainty.  They  all  believe  that  God, 
according  to  the  eternal  counsel  of  his  own  will,  hath  unchange- 
ably foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  and  they  include  the 
fall  of  Adam  in  God's  eternal  purpose,  and  in  his  sovereign 
execution  of  that  purpose  in  providence.  And  this  of  course  is 
the  great  difficulty,  from  which  sublapsarians  cannot  indeed 
escape,  but  which  seems  to  be  somewhat  aggravated  upon  the 
supralapsarian  theory.  For  by  that  theory,  God  appears  to  be  re- 
presented as  more  directly  and  positively  decreeing  and  ap- 
pointing the  fall,  as  a  mean  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  a 
purpose,  conceived  of  as  already  formed,  of  saving  some  men, 
and  leaving  others  to  perish.  Although  all  Calvinists  beheve  and 
admit  that  God  foreordained  the  fallof  Adam,  and  that  he  decreed 
to  exercise,  and  did  exercise,  the  same  providence  or  agency  in 
regard  to  that  event,  as  in  regard  to  the  other  subsequent  sinful 
actions  of  men,  "  having  purposed  to  order  it  to  his  own  glory," 
(Confession  of  Faith,  chap,  vi.,  sec.  1),  yet  most  Calvinists  have 
thought  it  more  in  accordance  with  the  general  representations 
of  Scripture,  and  with  the  caution  and  reverence  with  which  we 
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ought  to  contemplate  the  counsels  and  actings  of  Him  who  is 
incomprehensible,  but  of  whom  we  know  certainly  that  he  is 
not  the  author  of  sin,  to  conceive  of  him  as  regarding  men  as 
already  fallen  into  a  state  of  sin  and  misery,  when  he  formed 
the  purpose  of  saving  some  men,  and  of  leaving  others  to  perish. 
The  difference  then  between  Calvinists  upon  this  subject  is 
not  of  any  material  importance.  It  does  not  affect  the  substance 
of  the  doctrine  which  all  Calvinists  maintain  in  opposition  to 
the  Arminians.  It  is  a  point  rather  of  abstract  speculation 
upon  the  logical  consequences  of  doctrines,  than  a  matter  of 
direct  revelation,  and  it  is  one  on  which  all  judicious  Calvinists 
in  modern  times  have  thought  it  unnecessary,  if  not  unwar- 
rantable, to  give  any  formal  or  explicit  deliverance,  while 
tliey  have  usually  adhered  to  the  ordinary  representations  of 
Scripture  upon  the  subject,  which  are  at  least  practically  sub- 
lapsarian.  Sublapsarians  all  admit  that  God  unchangeably 
foreordained  the  fall  of  Adam,  as  well  as  every  other  event  that 
has  come  to  pass,  while  they  deny  that  this  doctrine  can  be 
proved  necessarily  to  involve  the  conclusion,  that,  to  use  the 
words  of  our  Confession  of  Faith,  "  God  is  the  author  of  sin," 
or  "  that  violence  is  offered  to  the  will  of  the  creatures,"  or  that 
"  the  liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  is  taken  away  " 
(c.  iii.  s.  1).  And  supralapsarians  all  admit  that  God's  eternal 
purposes  were  formed  upon  a  full  and  certain  knowledge  of  aU 
tilings  possible  as  well  as  actual,  that  is,  certainly  future,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  all  his  perfections,  and  more  especially  that  a  re- 
spect to  sin  does  come  into  consideration  in  predestination,  or, 
as  Turretine  expresses  it,  in  settmg  forth  the  true  state  of  the 
question  upon  that  point,  in  praedestinatione  rationem  peccati  in 
considerationem  venire,  ut  nemo  damnetur  nisi  propter  pecca- 
tum,  et  nemo  salvetur  nisi  qui  miser  fuerit  et  perditus  (Loc.  iv. 
Q.  ix.  s.  7).*  Even  when  this  question  used  to  be  discussed 
among  Calvinists,  both  parties,  though  occasionally  betrayed 
into  strong  statements  in  the  excitement  of  controversy,  ad- 
mitted that  the  difference  involved  nothing  of  material  import- 
ance, and  did  not  really  affect  the  substance  of  any  doctrine 
revealed  in  Scripture.  The  supralapsarians  have  always  been 
a  small  minority  among  Calvinistic  divines,  and  have  had  to 
defend  their  views  against  the  great  body  of  their  brethren. 
They  have  usually  been  men  of  high  talent,  with  a  great  capa- 

*  The  sublapsarians,  while  maintaining  lapsum  hominem  esse  proprium  sub- 
jectum  turn  electionis  turn  reprobatiouis,  conceded  to  the  supralapsarians  lap- 
sum  hominis  non  esse  causam  reprobationis,  and  held  that  the  foresight  of  the 
fall  was  present  to  the  divine  mind  in  predestination,  non  subratione  causae  sed 
sub  ratione  connexse  conditionis,  quam  intuitus  est  in  omnibus,  sive  electis  sive 
rcprobatis.  (Davenant  Determinationes,  Qu.  xxvi.  p.  122-3,  and  De  Prsedesti- 
uiilione,  p.  116.) 
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city  and  inclination  for  abstract  speculation,  and  considerable 
confidence  in  their  own  powers.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  well-known  principles  of  human  na- 
ture, that  they  should  have  been  specially  disposed  to  overrate 
the  importance  of  their  peculiar  notions.  And  yet  we  find  that 
they  generally  concurred  with  the  sublapsarians  in  represent- 
ing the  difference  as  one  of  no  great  moment.  There  never 
was  a  more  able  or  more  zealous  supralapsarian  than  Dr  Wil- 
liam Twisse,  the  prolocutor  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  No 
one  has  written  in  support  of  supralapsarian  views  at  greater 
length,  or  with  greater  keenness,  and  yet  he,  to  his  honour,  has 
made  the  following  candid  admission  as  to  the  great  importance 
of  the  points  in  which  the  opposite  parties  agreed,  and  the  small 
importance  of  the  one  point  in  which  they  differed  : — 

"  It  is  true  there  is  no  cause  of  breach  either  of  unity  or  amity 
between  our  divines  upon  this  difference,  as  I  shewed  in  my  digres- 
sions, De  Prasdestinatione  Digress.  1,  seeing  neither  of  them  dero- 
gate either  from  the  prerogative  of  God's  grace,  or  of  his  sovereignty 
over  his  creatures  to  give  grace  to  whom  he  will,  and  to  deny  it  to 
whom  he  will ;  and  consequently,  to  make  whom  he  will  vessels  of 
mercy,  and  whom  he  will  vessels  of  wrath ;  but  equally  they  stand 
for  the  divine  prerogative  in  each.  And  as  for  the  ordering  of  God's 
decrees  of  creation,  permission  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  giving  grace  of 
faith  and  repentance  unto  some  and  denying  it  to  others,  and  finally, 
saving  some  and  damning  others,  whereupon  only  arise  the  different 
opinions  as  touching  the  object  of  predestination  and  reprobation,  it 
is  merely  apex  logiciis,  a  point  of  logic.  And  were  it  not  a  mere 
madness  to  make  a  breach  of  unity  or  charity  in  the  church  of  God 
merely  upon  a  point  of  logic  ?" — {The  Riches  of  God's  Love  unto  the 
Vessels  of  Mercy,  &c ,  in  answer  to  Hoard,  p.  35.) 

On  this  unnecessary,  unimportant,  and  now  obsolete  subject 
of  controversy,  it  has  been  alleged  that  Calvin  and  Beza  took 
opposite  sides,  that  the  former  was  a  sublapsarian,  and  the 
latter  a  supralapsarian.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Beza  in  de- 
fending the  doctrine  of  predestination,  was  led  to  assert  supra- 
lapsarian views,  though  he  was  not,  as  has  been  sometimes 
alleged,  the  first  who  broached  them,  for  they  had  been  held  by 
some  of  the  more  orthodox  schoolmen,  as  has  been  shewn  by 
Twisse  andDavenant  (Determinationes,  p.  121).  But  while  Beza's 
opinion  is  clear  enough,  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  on 
which  side  Calvin  is  to  be  ranked,  and  this  question — viz., 
Whether  Calvin  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sublapsarian  or  a  supra- 
lapsarian ?  has  been  made  the  subject  of  formal  and  elaborate 
controversy.  The  sublapsarians  have  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  they  are  entitled  to  claim  Calvin's  authority  in  support  of 
their  views,  while  supralapsarians  and  Arminians  have  gene- 
rally denied  this,  the  former  of  these  two  classes,  that  they 
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might  claim  his  testimony  in  their  own  favour,  and  the  latter, 
that  they  might  excite  odium  against  him,  by  giving  promi- 
nence to  all  the  strongest  and  harshest  statements  that  ever 
dropped  from  him  on  the  subject  of  predestination.  A  speci- 
men of  the  way  in  which  this  question,  as  to  what  Calvin's 
views  were,  has  been  handled  by  sublapsarians,  will  be  found  in 
TuiTetine,  loc.  iv.,  qu.  ix.,  s.  30.  The  case  of  the  supralapsa- 
rians  is  elaborately  pleaded  by  Twisse,  in  his  Vindicise  Gratise, 
potestatis,  ac  providentiae  Dei,  lib.  i..  Digress,  viii.  c.  ii. ;  while 
the  Arminian  view  is  brought  out  by  Curcellseus,  in  reply  to 
Amyraldus,  in  his  treatise  De  jure  Dei  in  creaturas  innocentes, 
c.  X.,  Opera,  p.  762. 

All  this,  of  course,  implies  that  there  is  real  ground  for 
doubt  and  for  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  what  Calvin's  sen- 
timents upon  this  subject  were  ;  and  the  cause  of  this  is,  that 
the  question  was  not  discussed  in  his  time,  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  ever  distinctly  present  to  his  thoughts 
as  a  point  to  be  investigated,  and  that,  in  consequence,  he 
has  not  been  led  to  give  a  formal  and  explicit  deliverance 
regarding  it.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
what  Calvin's  opinion  upon  this  point  was;  and  if  it  be  indeed . 
true  that  this  precise  question  he  was  never  led  formally  and 
deliberately  to  consider  and  decide,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
to  spend  time  in  examining  the  exact  meaning  of  statements 
which  bear  upon  it  only  indirectly  and  incidentally.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence here  is  in  favour  of  the  sublapsarians  ;  that  is,  we  think 
that  on  taking  a  fair  and  impartial  view  of  Calvin's  general  cha- 
racter and  principles,  and  of  all  that  he  has  wTitten  connected 
with  this  matter,  it  appears  more  probable,  that,  if  the  question 
had  been  directly  and  formally  proposed  to  him,  and  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  give  an  explicit  deliverance  regarding  it,  he 
would  have  decided  in  favour  of  sublapsarian  views.  But  as 
matters  stand,  we  do  not  think  that  either  party  is  entitled  to 
claim  him  as  an  actual  adherent.  There  is  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage in  Calvin's  Treatise  de  Sterna  Dei  Pra3destinatione,  which 
is  published  in  Niemeyer's  Collectio  Confessionum,  under  the 
title  of  Consensus  Genevensis,  containing,  perhaps,  about  as 
near  an  approximation  as  anything  he  has  written  to  a  deli- 
verance upon  this  question.  It  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
supralapsarian  view,  while,  at  the  same  time,  that  view,  or 
something  very  like  it,  is  set  aside  rather  as  unwarrantable  and 
presumptuous,  than  as  positively  erroneous.  We  think  it  worth 
while  to  quote  this  passage,  not  only  because  of  its  bearing  upon 
the  matter  under  consideration,  but  also  because  it  furnishes  a 
good  illustration  of  the  injustice  often  done  to  Calvin  by  men 
who  have  never  read  his  writings,  and  a  specimen  of  the 
abundant   evidence   that   might   be  adduced   of  his  genuine 
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moderation,  his  thorough  good  sense,  his  mature  wisdom,  and 
of  the  profound  reverence  and  caution  with  which  he  usually 
conducted  his  investigations  into  divine  things.  Having  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  the  difference  between  the  two  topics  of  the 
bearing  of  God's  foreordination  and  providence  upon  the  fall 
of  Adam  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bearing  of  foreordination 
and  providence  upon  the  election  and  reprobation,  the  salvation 
and  final  misery,  of  fallen  men  individually  on  the  other,  and  this 
virtually  involves  the  point  controverted  between  the  supralap- 
saiians  and  the  sublapsarians,  he  expresses  himself  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : — "  Ceterum  quaestionem  banc  (i.  e.,  the  bearing 
of  divine  foreordination  and  providence  upon  Adam's  fall)  non 
ideo  tantum  parcius  attingere  convenit,  quod  abstrusa  est  et  in 
penitiore  sanctuarii  Dei  adyto  recondita,  sed  quia  otiosa  curio- 
sitas  alenda  non  est,  cujus  ilia  nimis  alta  speculatio  alumna  est 
simul  ac  nutrix.  Quamquam  interim  quae  Augustiniis  Libro 
de  Genesi  ad  literam  undecimo  disserit,  quum  ad  Dei  honorem 
et  reverentiam  omnia  temperet,  minime  improbo.  Altera  autem 
pars  (i.  e.,  the  bearing  of  divine  foreordination  and  providence 
upon  the  fate  and  destiny  of  fallen  men  individually,  or  as  he 
proceeds  to  state  it)  quod  ex  damnata  Adae  sobole  Deus  quos 
visum  est  eligit,  quos  vult  reprobat,  sicuti  ad  fidem  exercendam 
longe  aptior  est,  ita  majore  fractu  tractatur.  In  hac  igitur  doc- 
trina,  quae  humanae  naturse  et  corruptionem  et  reatum  in  se  con- 
tinet,  libentius  insisto,  sicuti  non  solum  ad  pietatem  propius 
conducit  sed  magis  mihi  videtur  theologica  (^.  e.,  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  a  full  exposition  of  the  scheme  of  Chris- 
tian .theology).  Meminerimus  tamen  in  ea  quoque  sobrie 
modesteque  philosophandum,  ne  alterius  progredi  tentemus 
qaam  Dominus  nos  verbo  suo  deducit,"  (Niemeyer,  p.  269). 
In  this  noble  passage  Calvin  virtually  puts  aside  supralapsarian 
speculatious,  and  insists  only  on  that  great  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation, in  the  maintenance  of  which  all  Calvinists  are  agreed. 
Beza  then,  in  his  explicit  advocacy  of  supralapsarianism,  went 
beyond  his  master.  We  do  not  regard  this  among  the  services 
which  he  rendered  to  scriptural  truth,  especially  as  we  are 
bound  in  candour  to  admit,  that  there  is  some  ground  to  believe 
that  his  high  views  upon  this  subject  exerted  a  repelling  influ- 
ence upon  the  mind  of  Arminius,  who  studied  under  him  for  a 
time  at  Geneva. 

We  may  add  some  historical  notices  of  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussions connected  with  this  subject,  especially  as  the  refer- 
( nces  we  have  made  to  Dr  Twisse  will  naturally  suggest  the 
inquiry,  how  this  matter  was  dealt  with  by  the  Westminster 
Assembly.  In  addition  to  Beza,  the  most  eminent  men  who 
defended  supralapsarian  views  in  tlie  sixteenth  century  were 
Whittaker  and  Perkins.  These  were  the  greatest  divines  in 
the    Church  of    England   during    the    latter    part    of  Queen 
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Elizabeth's  reign,  men  quite  entitled  to  rank  with  Jewel  and 
Hooker  in  point  of  ability  and  learning,  and  superior  to  them 
in  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  in  acquaintance 
with  the  system  of  doctrinal  theology.  But,  in  the  next  ge- 
neration, the  sublapsarian  view  was  advocated  by  Dr  Robert 
Abbot,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  brother  of  Archbishop  Abbot,  a 
very  able  divine  and  a  thorough  Calvinist.  His  opinion  upon 
this  point  was  adopted  by  Bishop  Davenant,  and  the  other 
English  delegates  to  the  Synod  of  Dort ;  and  supralapsariauism 
has  iaot  again  been  advocated  by  any  very  eminent  theologian 
in  England  except  Twisse.  The  eminent  men  who  most  elabo- 
rately and  zealously  defended  supralapsarianism  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  Gomarus,  Twisse,  and  Voetius,  all  of  them 
perhaps  more  distinguished  by  their  erudition,  subtlety,  and 
pugnacity,  than  by  their  comprehensive  ability,  judgment,  and 
discretion,  though  they  have  all  rendered  very  important  ser- 
vices to  theological  literature.  Gomar,  who,  when  a  young 
man,  had  visited  England  and  studied  theology  under  Whit- 
taker  at  Cambridge,  was  the  zealous  opponent  of  the  views 
which  his  colleague  Arminius  laboured,  at  first  secretly,  and 
after w^ards  more  publicly,  to  introduce  into  the  university  of 
Ley  den.  He  resigned  his  chair  when  Vorstius  was  chosen  as 
his  colleague  upon  the  death  of  Arminius,  and  after  officiating 
for  a  few  years  at  Saumur,  he  was  settled  at  Groningen,  and 
laboured  there  as  professor  of  Theology  and  Hebrew  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Durt 
as  one  of  the  Belgic  professors,  and  there  he  openly  and  strenu- 
ously maintained  his  supralapsarian  views  ;  and  though  he  stood 
almost  alone,  he  gave  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  to  the  Synod, 
by  his  vehemence  and  pertinacity.  There  were  five  Belgic  theo- 
logical professors  members  of  the  Synod,  and  they  formed  one 
collegium.  Three  of  them,  Polyander,  Thysius,  and  Walaeus, 
entirely  concurred  in  thtdr  Judicia  on  all  the  five  points  on 
which  the  Synod  gave  a  deliverance.  The  fourth,  Sibrandus 
Lubber tus,  who,  from  Dr  Balcauquhall's  Letters,  appears  to 
have  exhibited  a  good  deal  of  the  temper  and  spirit  of  Gomar, 
gave  in  a  separate  Judicium  of  his  own,  but  subscribed  also  that  of 
his  three  colleagues  Gomar  gave  in  a  separate  Judicium,  dififer- 
ing  from  those  of  his  colleagues  and  of  the  great  body  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Synod,  in  the  one  point  of  asserting  the  supralapsa- 
rian theory  as  to  the  object  of  predestination. 

But  the  great  question  is,  whether  the  Synod  of  Dort  gave  any 
deliverance  upon  this  point,  and,  if  so,  what  that  deliverance  was. 
The  Synod  of  Dort,  representing  as  it  did  almost  all  the  Re- 
formed Churches,  and  containing  a  great  proportion  of  theologians 
of  the  highest  talents,  learning,  and  character,  is  entitled  to  a 
larger  measure  of  respect  and  deference  than  any  other  council 
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recorded  in  the  history  of  the  church.  That  the  great  body  of 
the  members  of  the  Synod  were  sublapsarians  is  certain. 
This  appears  clearly  from  the  Judicia  of  the  different  colleges, 
as  they  were  called,  of  the  divines  who  composed  it.  The 
collection  of  these  Judicia  forms  the  second  part  of  the  im- 
portant work,  entitled  Acta  Synodi  Nationalis  Dordrechti 
habitse,  and  constitutes  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  dis- 
cussion that  exists  of  all  the  leading  points  involved  in  the 
controversy  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians.  These  Judicia 
all  take,  more  or  less  ,expUcitly,  sublapsarian  ground,  except 
that  of  Gomar,  and  that  of  the  divines  of  South  Holland,  who 
leaned  to  the  supralapsarian  side,  but  thought  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  Synod  to  decide  this  question,  as  the  diffe- 
rence was  not  very  important  in  itself,  and  admitted  of  being 
reconciled  by  explanations.  The  Synod  seems  to  have  adopted 
this  suggestion,  and  to  have  abstained  from  giving  a  formal  or 
expUcit  deUverance  upon  the  point  in  dispute,  though  in  the 
general  scope  and  substance  of  its  canons  it  certainly  takes 
sublapsarian  ground.  It  has  been  contended,  however,  that 
the  Synod  condemned  supralapsarian  views,  and  this  question 
gave  rise  to  a  very  keen  controversy,  which  was  carried  on  for 
a  long  time  by  Gomar  and  Voet  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  by  Maresius  or  Des  Marets,  who  succeeded  Gomar  as 
professor  of  theology  at  Groningen.  Voet,  then  a  young  man, 
was  a  member  of  the  Synod,  indeed  one  of  the  delegates  from 
South  Holland.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  surviving  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Synod,  and  having  been  for  many  years  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Utrecht.  He  became  a  man  of  prodigious 
learning,  published  many  valuable  works,  and  was  well  known 
beyond  the  bounds  of  theological  hterature  by  the  controversies 
he  carried  on  with  Des  Cartes.  Gomar  and  Voet,  who  had 
subscribed  the  canons  of  the  Synod,  held  their  supralapsarian 
views  to  the  last,  and  while  they  did  not  deny  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Synod  were  sublapsarians,  they 
maintained  that  the  Synod  in  its  public  collective  capacity  had 
done  nothing  to  condemn  the  opposite  theory,  while  Maresius 
and  others  asserted  that  it  had.  We  are  satisfied  that  on 
this  point  Gomar  and  Voet  have  the  superiority  in  the  argu- 
ment, and  have  succeeded  in  proving,  that  the  Synod  did  not 
intend  to  frame,  and  did  not  frame,  their  canons  so  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  supralapsarians  honestly  and  intelligently  to 
subscribe  them,  that  they  did  not  intend  to  make,  and  did 
not  make,  any  definite  opinion  upon  this  point  a  term  of  com- 
munion or  a  ground  of  exclusion.  The  ground  taken  in  the 
canons  of  the  Synod  is  indeed  practically  and  substantially 
sublapsarian ;  but  the  matter  is  not  put  in  such  a  form  as  ne- 
cessarily to  exclude  supralapsarians,  who  without  straining  can 
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assent  to  all  that  is  in  the  canons  as  being  true  so  far  as  it  goes, 
though  they  do  not  regard  it  as  containing  a  full  statement  of 
the  whole  truth  upon  the  subject.* 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  upon  this  question 
was  just  that  followed  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith  which  they  prepared,  and  the  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  this  matter  adopted  by  these  two  most  authoritative 
representatives  of  Calvinistic  theology  was,  we  are  persuaded, 
marked  by  great  Christian  wisdom.  Dr  Twisse,  the  prolocutor 
or  president  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  died  before  they 
had  done  much,  if  anything,  in  the  way  of  preparing  their 
confession.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  writings 
must  have  exerted  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  minds  of 
many,  in  regard  to  a  point  which  he  had  elaborated  so  zeal- 
ously. Baillie  tells  us  that  they  had  some  tough  debates  in  the 
Assembly  upon  the  subject  of  election,  but  that  this  matter 
was  at  length  harmoniously  adjusted.  As  the  members  were 
all  decided  Calvinists,  these  debates  must  have  turned  only 
upon  such  minute  and  unimportant  points  as  those  involved  in 
the  controversy  between  the  supralapsarians  and  the  sublapsa- 
rians  about  the  object  of  the  decree  of  predestination,  and  the 
adjustment  was  effected,  as  the  result  ^proves,  by  the  omission 
in  the  Confession  of  any  statement  that  might  be  fairly  held 
to  contain  or  to  imply  a  denial  of  supralapsarianism.  There 
are  two  or  three  expressions  in  the  canons  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  which  supralapsarians  may  require  to  explain,  if  not  to 
qualify.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Westminster  Confession 
to  which  they  would  object,  while  it  is  also  true  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  sanctions  their  pecuUar  position,  and  while 
it  is  equally  true  of  it  as  of  the  canons  of  Dort,  that  in  deve- 
loping the  scheme  of  salvation,  it  adopts  practically  and  sub- 
stantially sublapsarian  ground.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  great  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  were  sublapsarians  in 
their  own  convictions,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  intended 
to  leave  this  an  open  question,  and  framed  their  statements  in 
such  a  way  as  to  exclude  neither  party.  And  this  we  have  no 
doubt  was  the  course  of  true  Christian  wisdom,  because,  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  supralapsarians  can  adduce  in  support  of  their 


*  The  discussions  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  a  Disputatio  et  Apologia, 
subjoined  to  the  collected  edition  of  the  works  of  Gomar,  in  Voet's  Disputa- 
tiones  Selectee,  torn.  i.  p.  357,  and  torn.  v.  p.  602 ;  and  in  Maresius's  Theologus 
Paradoxus,  p.  97-108.  Turretine's  assertion,  torn.  i.  p.  377,  that  the  Synod  of 
Dort  sanctioned  the  sublapsarian  doctrine  as  being  the  more  true,  and  better 
fitted  for  quieting  consciences,  and  for  neutralizing  the  objections  of  adversaries, 
is,  we  think,  rather  stronger  than  a  fair  view  of  the  whole  facts  of  the  case,  as 
brought  out  by  Gomar  and  Voet,  warrants. 
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theory  processes  of  argumentation  which  do  not  perhaps  easily 
admit  of  being  directly  answered,  so  that  some  men  of  specu- 
lative capacities  and  tendencies  would  shrink  from  meeting 
the  leading  supralapsarian  position  with  a  direct  negation  ; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  plain  that  Scripture,  in  the  or- 
dinary current  and  complexion  of  its  representations,  assumes 
the  fall  of  man,  starts  as  it  were  from  that  point,  and  is  chiefly 
directed  to  the  object  of  unfolding  the  provision  made  for 
remedying  the  effects  of  the  fall,  and  the  way  in  which  this 
provision  is  brought  into  full  practical  operation. 

There  has  been  no  discussion  upon  this  subject  of  any  great 
importance  since  the  controversy  which  was  carried  on  so  long 
and  so  angrily  between  Voet  and  Des  Marets,  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Formula  Consensus 
Helvetica,  adopted  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy  by  the  Swiss  churches 
in  1675,  the  chief  authors  of  which,  Heidegger  and  Turretine, 
were  decided  sublapsarians,  contains  a  formal  and  explicit 
repudiation  of  supralapsarianism,  thus  contrasting  unfavour- 
ably in  point  of  wisdom  and  good  sense  with  the  canons  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort  and  the  Confession  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly. This  injudicious  procedure  "was  the  more  inexcusable,  be- 
cause those  Calvinistic  divines  who  would  have  been  most 
likely  to  shrink  from  a  formal  repudiation  of  supralapsarianism, 
would  have  been  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  the  loose 
views  of  the  Saumur  divines  about  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin  to  his  posterity  and  the  extent  of  Christ's  atonement, 
against  which  principally  the  Formula  Consensus  was  directed.* 
Some  attention  was  called  to  this  subject  by  a  dissertation  of 
Mosheim  published  in  1724?,  De  Auctoritate  Concilii  Dordraceui 
paci  sacrae  noxia,  in  which  he  adduced  it  as  a  serious  charge 
against  the  Synod  that  they  had  not  condemned  supralapsa- 
rian views.  An  elaborate  answer  to  this  dissertation  was  pub- 
lished in  1726,  by  Stephanus  Vitus,  professor  in  the  German 
Reformed  Church  at  Cassel,  entitled,  Apologia  pro  Synodo 
Dordracena,  and  containing  a  great  deal  of  curious  matter. 
The  most  important  thing,  however,  in  Vitus's  Apologia  is  a 
proof,  the  most  full  and  elaborate  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
that  Luther,  of  whom  Mosheim  professed  to  be  a  follower,  held 
as  high  Calvinistic  doctrine  as  the  supralapsarians,  that  his 
followers,  in  renouncing  his  Calvinism,  had  sunk  very  much  to 

*  This  important  document  furnishes  another  and  a  worse  instance  of  the 
want  of  wisdom  and  foresight  which  has  been  too  often  exhibited  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  and  imposition  of  symbolical  books.  Capellus  was  the  col- 
league of  Placaeus  and  Amyraldus  at  Saumur,  and  in  condemning  the  views 
of  Placaeus  about  imputation,  and  of  Amyraldus  about  the  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment, they  introduced  into  the  Formula,  and  thereby  made  a  term  of  commu- 
nion, an  explicit  repudiation  of  the  views  of  Capellus,  now  almost  universally 
received,  about  the  origin  and  authority  of  the  Hebrew  vowel  points. 
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the  level  occupied  by  Erasmus  in  his  controversy  with  their 
master,  and  that  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  by 
Lutheran  writers  to  disprove  these  positions  have  utterly  failed. 
The  question  that  had  been  agitated  about  the  object  of  the 
decree  of  predestination  continued  to  be  discussed  in  systems  of 
theology,  though  rather  as  a  matter  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  past,  than  as  a  living,  subsisting,  subject  of  controversy, 
and  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  it  may  be  regarded  as 
having  become  practically  obsolete.  * 

II.  The  second  topic  to  which  we  proposed  to  advert  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  while  Beza's  views  upon  this  subject 
were  distinct  and  explicit,  in  full  accordance  with  the  higher 
and  stricter  tenets  which  have  been  generally  held  by  Calvin- 
istic  divines,  Calvin's  were  much  more  vague  and  indefinite. 
It  has  been  contended  that  Calvin's  views  upon  this  doctrine 
were  in  substance  the  same  as  those  which  were  put  forth  by 
Placseus  or  La  Place  at  Saumur,  and  condemned  by  the  Na- 
tional Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  in  1644!-45, 
and  which  have  been  generally  regarded  by  Calvinistic  divines 
as  amounting  to  a  virtual  denial  of  imputation  in  the  fair  and 
legitimate  sense  of  the  word.  Almost  all  professing  Christians, 
Romanists  and  Arminians  as  well  as  Calvinists,  admit  what 
may  in  some  sense  or  other  be  called  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin  to  his  posterity,  that  is,  they  all  admit  that  mankind,  the 
human  race,  suffer  on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  or  are  placed  in 
a  worse  position,  both  with  respect  to  character  and  circum- 
stances, as  the  result  or  consequence  of  that  sin,  and  of  the  re- 
lation in  which  they  stand  to  him  who  committed  it.  But 
there  have  been  great  differences  of  opinion  among  those  who 
professed  to  believe  in  divine  revelation,  both  with  respect  to 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  deterioration  that  has  taken 
place  in  men's  moral  character  and  spiritual  capacities  through 
the  fall,  and  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  relation  subsist- 
ing between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  with  which  this  deterio- 
ration is  admitted  to  be  in  some  way  connected.  As  we  have 
at  present  to  do  only  with  differences  among  men  who  are  sub- 

*  Those  who  wish  to  examine  this  subject  upon  its  merits,  will  find  very 
able  expositions  of  it,  and  conclusive  defences  of  sublapsarianism,  in  Turre- 
tine,  loc.  iv.  qu.  ix,,  and  in  De  Moor's  Commentarius  in  Marckii  Compen- 
dium, c.  vii.  sect.  17,  18,  torn.  ii.  p.  63-72.  The  great  storehouse  of  materials 
on  the  supralapsarian  side,  is  Twisse's  Vindicise  Gratise,  a  folio  volume  of  800 
pages  of  close  printed  Latin.  Bishop  Sanderson  tells  us  that,  having  a  great 
admiration  for  Twisse,  and  having  begun  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  truth  of 
the  Calvinistic  theology,  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  he  read  this  book 
through  to  a  syllable.  We  think  it  somewhat  doubtful  whether  any  other  man 
ever  performed  this  feat. 
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stantially  Calvinists,  we  may  assume  upon  the  first  of  these 
points,  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  deterioration,  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  which  -is  held  by  all  Calvinists,  and  even  by  the 
more  evangelical  Arminians,  viz.,  that  all  men  bring  with  them 
into  the  world  a  thoroughly  depraved  moral  nature,  a  universal 
and  pervading  proneness  or  tendency  to  sin,  which  certainly 
leads,  in  the  case  of  every  individual,  to  many  actual  violations 
of  the  divine  law,  which  cannot  be  subdued  or  taken  away  by 
any  human  or  created  power,  and  which,  but  for  some  special 
extraordinary  divine  interposition,  must  issue  in  consigning 
men  to  everlasting  destruction  from  God's  presence.  This  is 
the  great  fundamental  doctrine  in  that  department  of  theolo- 
gical science  which  is  now  commonly  called  anthropology,  or 
the  investigation  of  what  man  is.  This  doctrine  is  just  the 
assertion  of  a  fact  with  respect  to  the  moral  character  of  human 
nature,  or  the  moral  qualities,  capacities,  and  tendencies  of  men 
as  they  come  into  the  world.  Its  truth  or  falsehood  ought  to 
be  investigated  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  the  examination  of  all 
the  evidence,  from  any  quarter,  that  legitimately  bears  upon  it. 
This  great  doctrine  or  fact  is  clearly  revealed  to  us  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  pure  revelation. 
Something  may  be  learned  concerning  it  from  an  examination 
of  man's  constitution,  and  from  a  survey  of  the  doings  of  men 
collectively  and  individually ;  and  all  that  can  be  learned  from 
these  sources,  from  psychology  and  history,  from  observation 
and  experience,  fully  accords  with,  and  decidedly  confirms,  the 
information  given  us  upon  the  subject  in  Scripture.  Jonathan 
Edwards's  work  on  "  Original  Sin"  is  devoted  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  great  doctrine  or  fact,  and  it  certainly  estabhshes 
its  truth  or  reality,  by  evidence  from  Scripture,  observation, 
and  experience,  which  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  success- 
fully assailed. 

Now  this  great  doctrine  as  to  what  man  is,  or  as  to  the 
actual  moral  character  of  human  nature,  is  evidently  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  the  fundamental  and  most  important 
truth  upon  the  whole  subject  to  which  it  relates.  It  is 
plainly  the  most  important  thing  that  can  be  known  in  regard 
to  the  natural  condition  of  man,  the  most  important  both  theo- 
retically and  practically,  in  itself,  in  its  relation  to  the  general 
scheme  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
duties  which  men  are  called  upon  to  discharge.  All  the  other 
questions  which  have  been  agitated  with  respect  to  the  natural 
state  and  condition  of  man,  may  be  said  to  be  in  some  sense 
subordinate  and  inferior  to  this  one.  They  respect  chiefly  the 
origin  and  cause,  the  explanation  or  rationale,  of  the  great  fact 
which  this  doctrine  asserts,  and  therefore  they  cannot  rise  in 
point  of  intrinsic  impoitance  to  the  level  of  the  question  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  fact  itself.     The  matter  of  fact,  when  once 
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established  by  its  own  appropriate  evidence,  must  be  admitted 
to  be  true,  and  must  be  dealt  with  and  applied  as  a  reality, 
'even  though  we  knew  nothing,  and  had  no  means  of  knowing 
anything,  about  its  origin  or  cause,  and  though  we  were  un- 
able to  give  any  explanation  or  solution  of  difficulties  that 
might  be  started  upon  the  subject,  viewed  either  in  its  relation 
to  the  moral  government  of  God,  or  to  the  responsibility  of 
man.  Upon  all  these  grounds  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that 
men,  especially  those  who  are  called  upon  to  instruct  others 
in  the  way  of  salvation,  should  be  thoroughly  established  in 
the  assured  belief,  that  we  all  bring  with  us  into  the  world  a 
thoroughly  depraved  moral  nature,  which  infallibly  involves  us 
'in  violations  of  the  divine  law,  and  subjects  us  to  the  divine 
wrath  and  curse,  and  familiar  with  the  whole  evidence  by  which 
the  reality  of  this  great  fact  can  be  established. 

All  Calvinists,  many  Arminians,  and,  indeed,  we  may  say 
almost  all  of  whatever  name  or  denomination,  who  have  given 
good  evidence  that  they  had  honestly  submitted  their  under- 
standings to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  had  cordially  em- 
braced the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  have  admitted  the  truth  of 
this  humbling  and  alarming  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  actual 
moral  condition  of  mankind.  There  have  been  considerable  dif- 
ferences, indeed,  as  to  what  was  the  most  accurate  way  of  stating 
and  applying  this  doctrine.  But  among  Calvinists  at  least,  and 
with  them  only  we  have  at  present  to  do,  the  differences  which 
have  given  rise  to  controversy,  have  turned,  not  upon  the  nature, 
import,  and  evidence  of  this  great  fact  as  to  what  man  by 
nature  is,  but  upon  the  explanations  or  theories  which  have 
been  propounded  as  to  its  cause,  ground,  or  origin,  and  espe- 
cially as  to  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  first  sin  of 
Adam,  and  the  moral  character  and  condition  of  his  posterity. 
All  who  beheve  in  the  moral  depravity  of  human  nature  as  an 
actual  feature  of  character,  universally  attaching  to  the  race, 
admit,  upon  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  the  origin  of  this 
is  to  be  traced  to  Adam's  sin,  and  to  the  connection  subsisting 
between  him  and  his  posterity  ;  and  the  leading  controversies 
upon  the  subject  may  be  said  to  resolve  into  these  two  ques- 
tions. Have  we  any  materials  in  Scripture  that  enable  us  to 
draw  out  this  general  and  indefinite  idea,  of  some  connection 
subsisting  between  the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  moral  character  of 
his  posterity,  into  more  distinct  and  definite  positions  ?  and,  if 
so.  What  are  the  precise  positions  to  which  the  fair  application 
of  these  materials  points  ?  All  the  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  among  Calvinists  about  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to 
his  posterity  may  be  ranked  under  these  general  heads.  The 
doctrine  which  has  been  held  upon  this  subject,  by  the  great 
body  of  Calvinistic  divines,  is  this,  that  in  virtue  of  a  federal 
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headship,  or  representative  identity,  established  by  God  be- 
tween Adam  and  all  descending  from  him  by  ordinary  gene- 
ration, his  first  sin  is  imputed  to  them,  or  put  down  to  their 
account,  so  that  they  are  regarded  and  treated  by  God  as  if 
they  had  all  committed  it  in  their  own  person,  to  the  effect  of 
their  being  subjected  to  its  legal  penal  consequences,  so  that 
they  may  be  truly  said  to  have  sinned  in  him  and  fallen  with 
him  in  his  first  transgression.  Upon  this  theory,  the  direct  and 
immediate  imputation  of  Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity,  or  the 
holding  them  as  involved  in  the  guilt  or  reatus  of  that  offence, 
is  regarded  as  prior  in  the  order  of  nature  and  causality  to  the 
transmission  and  universal  prevalence  among  men  of  a  de- 
praved moral  nature,  and  as  being  to  some  extent  the  cause  or 
ground,  the  rationale  or  explanation,  of  the  fearful  fact,  that 
man  is  morally  what  he  is,  a  thoroughly  ungodly  and  depraved 
being.  The  great  body  of  Calvinistic  theologians  have  believed 
that  Scripture  sufficiently  warrants  this  definite  doctrine  about 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  or  about  the  true 
character  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  him  and  them, 
and  the  bearing  of  the  results  of  this  relation  ujDon  their  con- 
dition, and  in  this  beUef  we  are  persuaded  they  are  right.  But 
there  have  been  some  men  who  held  Calvinistic  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  actual  depravity  of  human  nature,  and  in  regard 
to  the  other  departments  of  Christian  truth,  who  have  not 
been  able  to  find  in  Scripture  a  sufficient  warrant  for  this 
doctrine,  who  have  in  consequence  rejected  it,  and  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  very  vague  and  indefinite  views,  or 
with  no  views  at  all,  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject.  And 
these  men  have  generally  contended  that  Calvin  himself  was  of 
their  mind  upon  this  question,  and  differed  from  the  great  body 
of  those  who,  following  Beza  in  this  matter,  have  been  gene- 
rally classed  under  the  name  of  Calvinists.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted that  there  is  some  plausible  ground  for  this  allegation, 
though  we  believe  that  it  cannot  be  substantiated. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  how  the  case  stands  upon  this 
point,  it  may  be  proper  to  explain  somewhat  the  grounds  usually 
taken  by  those  Calvinists  who  have  not  concurred  with  the  ordi- 
nary Calvinistic  doctrine.  In  surveying  the  history  of  the  dis- 
cussions which  have  taken  place  upon  this  subject,  we  find,  even 
among  the  minority  of  Calvinists  who  have  rejected  the  gene- 
rally received  doctrine  of  the  direct  and  proper  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  as  the  cause  or  explanation,  pro  tanto,  of  the  univer- 
sal prevalence  of  a  depraved  moral  nature  among  his  posterity, 
three  pretty  well  marked  divisions — 1st,  Some  simply  refuse  to 
receive  the  ordinary  Calvinistic  doctrine,  on  the  ground  that 
they  see  no  sufficient  warrant  for  it  in  Scripture,  abstain  from 
all  further  discussion,  and  profess  to  receive  the  fact  of  univer- 
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sal  moral  depravity,  as  fully  established  by  its  appropriate 
evidence,  without  attempting  anything  in  the  way  of  explain- 
ing or  accounting  for  it ;  2d,  There  are  others  who,  wishing  to 
adhere  to  the  common  orthodox  phraseology,  profess  to  admit 
imputation,  but  evacuate  it  or  explain  it  away,  by  distinguish- 
ing between  an  immediate  or  antecedent,  and  a  mediate  or 
consequent,  imputation,  rejecting  the  former,  which  is  what 
Calvmists  in  general  contend  for,  and  admitting  only  the  latter, 
which  is  not  imputation  in  any  true  and  proper  sense  ; 
3d,  There  are  some  who  admit  the  substance  of  the  ordi- 
nary orthodox  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  but 
who  abstain  or  shrink  from  the  use  of  the  phraseology  in 
which  orthodox  divines  have  been  accustomed  to  express  or 
embody  it.  There  is  no  good  ground  for  alleging  that  Calvin 
is  to  be  ranked  with  either  of  the  two  first  of  these  classes  ;  but 
it  may  be  contended,  with  some  plausibility,  that  he  might  be 
ranked  with  the  third.  And,  indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  admit 
that  this  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  provided  the  admission  be 
taken  with  these  qualifications,  that  there  is  no  ground  to  be- 
lieve that  he  denied  or  rejected  any  part  of  the  doctrine  which 
has  been  generally  held  by  Calvinists  on  this  subject,  and  that 
his  not  employing  very  fully  the  phraseology  commonly  used 
b}^  later  Calvinists  when  treating  of  this  matter,  is  not  to  be 
ascribed,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  some  of  those  whose  writings 
have  suggested  to  us  this  third  head  in  our  classification,  to 
his  having  considered  this  phraseology,  and  having  disliked  or 
disapproved  of  it,  but  simply  to  its  having  never  been  present 
to  his  mind. 

Beza  brought  out  this  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin  to  his  posterity  more  fully  and  precisely  than  it  had 
been  before.  He  expounded  and  developed  it  more  fully 
than  any  preceding  theologian,  both  as  directly  and  in  itself 
an  element  in  the  guilt  or  reaius  of  the  condition  into  which 
the  human  race  fell  through  Adam's  transgression,  and  as 
the  cause,  ground,  or  explanation  of  the  actual  moral  depra- 
vity attaching  to  all  men  as  they  come  into  the  world.  These 
more  precise  and  definite  views  had  not  occurred  to  Cal- 
vin, and  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  distinctly  present  to 
his  thoughts.  The  course  which  the  discussion  of  this  whole 
subject  took  in  his  time,  not  only  did  not  tend  to  lead  his 
thoughts  in  that  direction,  but  tended  powerfully  to  lead 
them  in  what  may  be  called  an  opposite  one.  This  is  the 
true  and  full  explanation  of  the  want  of  definiteness  and 
precision  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  characterise  many  of 
Calvin's  statements  about  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  viewed 
as  a  distinct  topic  of  discussion,  as  compared  with  the  ful- 
ness and  exactness  with  which  it  was  brought  out  afterwards, 
while  there  is  really   no  reason  to*  doubt  that    he  held   the 
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whole  substance  of  the  doctrine  which  has  since  been  generally 
maintained  by  Calvinistic  divines. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  some  account  of  the  way 
in  which  this  subject  was  usually  discussed  in  Calvin's  time, 
as  this  will  not  only  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  reason 
why  he  did  not  usually^  give  so  much  prominence  as  might 
have  been  expected  to  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  and  why 
he  did  not  always  treat  it  with  great  exactness  and  preci- 
sion, but  will  also  expose  the  inaccuracy  of  a  notion  which 
seems  to  prevail,  that  this  doctrine  of  imputation  is  a  mere 
Calvinistic  peculiarity — nay,  even  that  it  is  the  most  extreme, 
objectionable,  and  mysterious  dogma  of  ultra  Calvinism. 

The  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  the  whole  human  race  in  Adam 
was,  from  the  beginning,  a  part  of  the  creed  of  the  uni- 
versal church,  and,  from  Augustine's  time,  this  had  been  gene- 
rally spoken  of  under  the  designation  of  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity.  Most  of  the  schoolmen  continued 
to  use  this  language,  though  in  their  hands  the  doctrine  of 
Augustine  was  obscured  and  corrupted.  The  whole  subject  of 
original  sin  was  discussed  at  length  in  the  Council  of  Trent  in 
the  year  1546  ;  and,  through  the  respect  generally  professed 
and  entertained  for  Augustine,  the  deliverance  of  the  Council 
regarding  it  was  in  the  main  true  and  sound  so  far  as  it  went, 
containing  little  of  positive  error,  though  chargeable  with 
vagueness,  obscurity,  and  much  imperfection.  But  the  discus- 
sion brought  out  some  of  the  errors  which  had  been  broached 
by  the  schoolmen,  and  still  prevailed  extensively  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Albertus  Pighius,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  oppo- 
nents of  Calvin,  and  against  whom  Calvin's  two  most  important 
controversial  treatises — the  one  on  Free-will,  and  the  other  on 
Predestination — were  principally  directed,  and  Ambrosius  Ca- 
tharinus,  another  eminent  divine  of  that  period,  attended  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  its  discussions. 
In  the  debates  on  original  sin,  these  two  theologians  zealously 
maintained  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  and 
Catharinus  delivered  a  long  address,  the  substance  of  which  is 
given  by  Father  Paul  in  his  History  of  the  Council  (L.  ii.  s.  65), 
and  in  which  he  laboured  to  establish  this  doctrine  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Scripture  and  the  authority  of  Augustine.  But  then 
these  men  also  maintained  that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin 
imputed  constituted  the  whole  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  estate 
into  which  man  fell,  and  they  denied  the  transmission  of  an 
actually  corrupt  or  depraved  moral  nature  from  Adam  to  his 
descendants  ;  and,  as  they  also  held  a  doctrine  which  had  been 
generally  adopted  by  Romish  theologians,  and  has  been  for- 
mally sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Trent — viz.,  that  this  impu- 
tation of  Adam's  sin  was  wholly  done  away  in  Christ,  and  that 
an  actual  deliverance  from  it  and  all  its  consequences,  is  com- 
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municated  to  all  men  in  baptism — they  thus  practically  reduced 
the  sinfulness  of  man's  natural  condition  to  little  or  nothing, 
and  deprived  it  of  any  great  power  to  impress  the  minds  of 
men.     Father  Paul  tells  us  that  the  doctrine  of  Pighius  and 
Catharinus  was  very  well  received  by  many  of  the  bishops ; 
but  that,  as  the  authority  of  most  of  the  theologians  was 
opposed  to  it,  they  did  not  venture  to  adopt  and  sanction  it. 
Trie  theologians,  however,  who  opposed  it  did  not  deny  the  im- 
putation of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  ;  this  was  universally 
admitted  ;  they  maintained  that  this  imputation  did  not  con- 
stitute the  whole  of  original  sin,  but  that  there  was  also  in  con- 
j  unction  and  in  connection  with  this  the  transmission  from 
Adam  to  his  descendants  of  a  deteriorated  moral  nature.    And 
this  view,  which  certainly  could  be  just  as  conclusively  estab- 
lished by  testimonies  both  from  the  Bible  and  Augustine,  pre- 
vailed in  the  Council.     Cardinal  Bellarmine,  accordingly  (De 
Amissione  Gratise  et  Statu  peccati,  lib.  v.  c.  16),  says  that  the 
doctrine  of  Pighius  and  Catharinus  is  partly  true  and  partly 
false — true,  in  so  far  as  it  admits  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin  to  his  posterity,  and  false,  in  so  far  as  it  maintained  that 
this  imputation  was  the  whole  of  original  sin,  and  that  there 
was  no  transmission  of  a  corrupted  nature  ;  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  shew  that  this  negative  portion  of  their  doctrine  was  a 
heresy,  as  being  opposed  to  -the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
This  doctrine  of  Pighius  and  Catharinus,  which   prevailed 
widely  in  the  Church   of  Rome    even  after  the  deliverance 
of  the  Council,  was  dealt  with  by  Calvin  and  the  other  Re- 
formers very  much  in  the  same  way  as  by  Bellarmine.     Since 
the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity 
was  not  denied  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  was  not  rejected 
but  sanctioned,  though  not  defined   and  developed,  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  since,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  those  who 
were  most  zealous  in  maintaining  it,  employed  it  practically  to 
soften  and  explain  away  the  most  important  features  of  the  sin 
and  misery  of  men's  natural  condition,  Calvin  was  naturally 
led  to  give  more  prominence,  in  his  expositions  and  discussions 
of  this  subject,  to  the  transmission  and  the  actual  universal 
prevalence  of  a  depraved  moral  nature  than  to  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin,  which  was  not  then  a  subject  of  controversy. 
This  was  the  true  cause  or  explanation  why  Calvin  was  led  to 
make  occasionally  statements  upon  this  subject,  which  have  in- 
duced some  men  to  allege  that  he  did  not  hold  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  to  his   posterity,   but  believed  the  sinfulness  of 
men's  natural  condition  to  consist  only  in  the  want  of  original 
righteousness,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  depraved  moral  nature, 
certainly  and  invariably  producing  actual  trangressions. 

The  truth  as  to  Calvin's  sentiments  upon  this  subject  is,  in 
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substance,  this  :  that  he  has  never,  directly  or  by  implication, 
denied  the  imputation  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  pos- 
terity, and  that  he  has,  on  a  variety  of  occasions,  plainly  enough 
asserted  it,  though  he  has  not,  from  the  cause  above  stated, 
given  it  the  prominence  to  which,  if  true,  it  is  entitled,  in  a 
systematic  exposition  of  the  scheme  of  divine  truth,  has  not 
always  introduced  it  where,  perhaps,  we  might  have  expected 
it  to  be  introduced,  and  has  not  stated  it  with  so  much  fulness 
and  precision,  especially  in  the  aspect  of  its  being  regarded  as 
producing,  and  to  some  extent  explaining,  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  a  depraved  moral  nature,  as  was  done  by  later  Calvin- 
ists  after  this  whole  motter  was  subjected  to  a  fuller  contro- 
versial discussion.     There  is,  we  think,  sufficient  evidence  that 
this  is  really  the  true  state  of  the  case  to  be  found  in  the 
extracts   from   Calvin,  quoted  and  referred  to  by  Turretine, 
loc.  ix.  qu.  ix.  s.  41  ;  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
ducing other  passages  quite  as  explicit,  and  some,  perhaps, 
still  more  so,  from  his  two  treatises  on  Free-will  and  Pre- 
destination.    There  is  no  reason,  then,  to  fear  that,  in  main- 
taining the  higher  and  more  precise  views  upon  the  subject  of 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  which  have  been  held  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  ablest  and  most  accurate  theologians,  we 
may  expose  ourselves  to  the  risk   of  having  the  venerable 
authority  of  Calvin  adduced  against  us. 

The  question  as  to  what  were  Calvin's  views  upon  the  subject 
of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  was  first  brought  into  promi- 
nence by  Placseus,  who  broached  sentiments  upon  this  point 
differing  from  those  which  had  been  generally  held  by  Calvin- 
istic  divines,  and  claimed  Calvin  himself  as  an  authority  upon 
his  side.  As  the  discussion  raised  by  Placaeus  forms  the  most 
important  era  in  the  history  of  this  subject,  and  as  his  peculiar 
opinions  have  received  some  countenance  in  influential  quar- 
ters in  the  present  day,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  some  notice 
of  it.  Placaeus  or  La  Place,  Amyraldus  or  Amyraut,  and  Cap- 
pellus  or  Cappel,  were  all  settled  in  the  year  1633  as  theologi- 
cal professors  in  the  Protestant  University  of  Saumur.  They 
were  all  men  of  great  learning  and  ability,  of  great  industry 
and  activity,  and  though  they  did  not  renounce  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  Calvinistic  system  of  theology,  they  exerted 
an  extensive  influence  in  diffusing  loose  and  unsound  opinions 
upon  some  important  doctrinal  questions,  not  only  in  France, 
but  over  the  Reformed  Churches.  Placaeus,  in  a  Disputation 
published  in  the  Theses  Salmurienses,  De  statu  hominis  lapsi 
ante  gratiam,  put  forth  some  views  on  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin,  which  were  regarded  by  many  as  contradicting  the  doctrine 
which  had  been  generally  professed  in  the  Reformed  Churches. 
Accordingly,  the  National  Synod  held  at  Charenton  in  Decern- 
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ber  1644  and  January   1645,  condemned   his   book,   though 
without  mentioning  his  name,  and  prohibited  the  pubHcation 
of  the  doctrines  it  advocated.     This  decree  of  the  Synod  led  to 
a  good  deaf  of  controversial  discussion.     GarisoUes,  the  Mo- 
derator of  the  Synod,  defended  it,  and  answered  Placseus's  Dis- 
putatio  in  a  work  which  we  have  never  seen,  but  which  is  highly 
praised  by  Turretine.     Andrew  Rivet,  perhaps  the  most  emi- 
nent divine  of  the  period,  published  a  defence  of  the  Synod, 
consisting  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the   Reformed  Confessions, 
and  from  all  the  most  eminent  divines,  both  of  the  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  Churches.     Most  of  these  extracts  were  trans- 
lated and  published  in  the  first  series  of  the  Princeton  Essays. 
They  are  a  very  valuable  body  of  testimonies,  but  there  are 
some  of  them  which  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  sufficiently 
precise  and  definite  to  contradict  Placseus's  position.     Placseus 
defended  himself  in  a  very  elaborate  treatise,  published  in 
1655,  De  imputatione  primi  peccati  Adami.     In  this  work  he 
laboured  to  shew,  that  his  opinion  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
generally  received  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  for  that 
they  merely  asserted  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  pos- 
terity, and^that  he  had  not  denied  this,  but  held  it  in  a  certain 
sense.    In  this  work  he  developed  fully  the  distinction,  on  which 
chiefly  he  based  his  defence,  between  immediate  or  antecedent, 
and   mediate   or   consequent   imputation.      He   rejected   the 
former  and  maintained  the  latter,  and  contended  that  Calvin 
and  other  eminent  divines   concurred  in  the  substance  of  his 
doctrine,  though  they  had  not  expressed  it  in  this  particular  defi- 
nite form.      His  doctrine  is  in  substance  this,  that  the  guilt  or 
reatus  of  Adam's  first  sin  is  not  imputed  to  his  posterity  di- 
rectly and  immediately,  as  a  distinct  step  in  the  process,  a 
separate  and  independent  element  in  the  sinfulness   of   the 
estate  into    which  man  fell,  having  its  own  proper  basis  or 
warrant  in  the  federal  relation  subsisting  between  Adam  and 
his  posterity,  and  affording,  by  its  antecedence  in  the  order  of 
nature,  a  basis  or  warrant  for  the  moral  depravity  which  came 
upon  men  as  a  consequence,  in  the  way  of  penal  infliction 
through  the  withdrawal  of  divine  grace.     This  is  the  doctrine 
which  has  been  generally  held  by  Calvinistic  divines,  but  this 
doctrine  Placseus  openly  and  earnestly  repudiated.     He  con- 
tended, that  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  is  simply  a  conse- 
quence or  result  of  the  moral  depravity  which  is  admitted  to 
attach  to  men,  in  consequence  somehow  of  their*  connection 
with  Adam,  but  of  the  existence  and  transmission  of  which  no 
explanation  is  given  or  attempted,  and  that  all  that  is  meant 
by  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  is  this,  that  God,  contemplat- 
ing men  as  actually  and  already,  in  virtue  of  their  connection 
with  Adam,  subject  to  moral  depravity,  and  involved  thereby 
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in  actual  transgressions  of  his  law,  resolves  upon  this  ground 
to  regard  and  treat  them  in  the  same  way  as  Adam  by  his  sin 
had  deserved  to  be  treated.  God's  act  in  regarding  and  treating 
men  in  the  way  in  which  Adam  deserved  to  be  treated,  is  thus 
based  upon  the  medium  of  the  previous  existence  of  moral  de- 
pravity as  already  an  actual  feature  of  men's  condition,  and  is 
a  consequence  of  its  universal  prevalence,  instead  of  being 
viewed  as  an  antecedent  of  this  depravity  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture, and  the  ground,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  explanation  or 
rationale  of  it.  And  hence  the  name  of  mediate  and  conse- 
quent, as  distinguished  from  immediate  and  antecedent,  impu- 
tation, by  which  this  notion  has- since  Placaeus's  time  been 
commonly  designated. 

Independently  of  the  question,  which  of  these  doctrines 
has  the  sanction  of  Scripture  ?  though  that  of  course  is  the 
only  question  of  vital  importance,  it  is  surely  very  mani- 
fest, that  it  is  a  mere  abuse  of  language  to  call  this  notion 
of  Placseus  by  the  name  of  imputation,  that  it  is  not  impu- 
tation in  any  real  honest  meaning  of  the  word,  and  that 
he  never  would  have  thought  of  calling  this  imputation,  unless 
he  had  been  tied  up  by  ecclesiatical  authority  and  his  own 
voluntary  engagements,  to  maintain  that  in  some  sense  or  other 
Adam's  first  sin  was  imputed  to  his  posterity.  It  is  also  very 
manifest  that  this  doctrine  does  not  give,  or  attempt  or  profess 
to  give,  any  account  of  the  origin,  or  any  approximation  to  any 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  moral  depravity  of  man,  and  the 
universality  of  actual  transgression  proceeding  from  it.  Nay,  it 
precludes  any  attempt  to  explain  it,  however  partially,  except  this, 
that  God  in  mere  sovereignty  estabhshed  a  constitution,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  it  was  provided,  and  did  actually  result,  that  all 
men  should  have  transmitted  to  them  the  same  depraved  moral 
nature  which  Adam  brought  upon  himself  by  his  first  sin. 
And  there  certainly  can  be  nothing  which  more  directly  and 
immediately  than  this  resolves  at  once  the  sin  and  misery  of 
the  human  race  into  the  purpose  and  the  agency  of  God. 
Placaeus,  moreover,  brings  out  very  plainly  in  this  work  the 
true  character  and  tendency  of  his  peculiar  doctrine,  its  palpable 
inconsistency  with  the  views  which  have  been  generally  held  by 
Galvinistic  divines,  by  explicitly  denying,  that  God  made  any 
covenant  with  Adam,  or  that  any  federal  relation  subsisted  be- 
tween him  and  his  posterity,  and  makes  it  manifest  that  his 
doctrine  of  imputation,  falsely  so  called,  at  once  results  from 
and  produces,  at  once  flows  from  and  leads  to,  an  entire  rejec- 
tion of  the  principle  of  Adam's  federal  or  representative  head- 
ship.    (Pp.  18,  22,  27,  170-2,  245,  and  258.) 

This  doctrine  of  Placa^us  was  not  adopted  by  almost  any 
divines  of  eminence  who  really  believed  in  inherent  depravity  as 
an  actual  feature  of  man's  moral  nature.     It  was  explicitly  con- 
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demned  by  the  churches  and  divines  of  Switzerland  in  the  For- 
mula Consensus.    It  has  been  made  a  question  among  the  Pres- 
byterians of  the  United  States,  though  we  do  not  remember  that 
the  point  has  been  mooted  in  this  country,  whether  the  West- 
minster Confession  condemns  the  view  of  Placseus,  and  the  gene- 
ral opinion  there  seems  to  be,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Confes- 
sion so  precise  and  definite  as  make  it  unwarrantable  for  one  who 
beheves  only  in  mediate  and  consequent  imputation  to  subscribe 
it.     The  leading  statement  upon  the  subject  is  this  (C.  v.  .s  3) 
— "  They  (our  first  parents)  being  the  root  of  all  mankind,  the 
guilty  of  this  sin  was  imputed,  and  the  same  death  in  sin  and 
corrupted  nature  conveyed,  to  all  their  posterity  descending 
from  them  by  ordinary  generation."     Now  this  statement,  read 
in  the  light  of  the  discussions  which  Placceus  occasioned,  is 
certainly  vague    and    indefinite,    and   resembles   much   more 
closely  the  deliverances  given  on  this  subject  in  the' Confes- 
sions of  the  sixteenth  century  than   that  embodied  in    the 
Consensus  of  1675.     The  Confession  was  completed  about  the 
end  of  164^6,  not  quite  two  years  after  the  National  Synod  of 
Charenton.     It  is  probable  that  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
were  not  yet  much  acquainted  with  the  discussions  which  had 
been  going  on  in  France,  and  were  in  consequence  not  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity   of  being    minute  and  precise  in 
their  deliverance    upon   this    subject.      It   is   a   curious    cir- 
cumstance, that  both  in   the  Larger  and  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chisms, there   are  statements  upon  this  point  more  full  and 
explicit,   and  more    distinctly  exc'usive   of  the  views  of  Pla- 
cseus.    The  Larger  Catechism  (Q.  22)  says,  "  The  covenant  being 
made  with  Adam,  as  a  public   person,  not  for  himself  only, 
but  for  his  posterity,  all  mankind  descending  from  him  by 
ordinary  generation  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him,  in  that 
first  transgression,"  and  both  Catechisms,  more  distinctly^  than 
the  Confession,  represent  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  as  the 
first,  and  in  some  sense  the  leading,  element  in  the  sinfulness 
of  man's  natural  condition.     More  than  a  year  elapsed  between 
the  completion  of  the  Confession  and  that  of  the  Catechisms,  and 
we  think  it  by  no  means  unlikely,  though  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  actual  historical  evidence  bearing  upon  the  point,  that 
during  this  interval  the  members  of  the  Assembly  may  have 
got  fuller  information  concerning  the  bearing  of  the  discussions 
going  on  in  France,  and  that  this  may  have  led  them  to  bring 
out  somewhat  more  fully  and  explicitly  in  the  Catechisms  the 
views  which,  in  common  with  the  great  body  of  Calvinistic 
divines,  they  undoubtedly  entertained  about  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin.     Every  one  who  has  read  Placseus's  book  will  see, 
that  he  would,  without  hesitation,  have  subscribed  the  statement 
in  the  Confession,  but  that  he  would  have  had  extreme  difiiculty 
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in  devising  any  plausible  pretence  for  concurring  in  what  has 
been  quoted  from  the  Larger  Catechism. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  this  doctrine  of  Placaeus  received 
some  countenance  from  Vitringa  and  Venema.  It  was  adopted 
byStapfer  in  his  Theologia  Polemica,  who,  however,  when  accused 
of  error  on  this  account,  endeavoured  to  defend  himself,  by  main- 
taining that  both  views  of  imputation  were  sound,  a  position 
which,  though  in  a  certain  sense  it  can  be  defended,  was  in  the 
circumstances  a  mere  evasion  of  the  charge.  (Tom.  i.,  p.  236  ; 
tom.  iv.  p.  513,  14,  p.  561-6.)  From  Stapfer  it  was  adopted 
by  Jonathan  Edwards  in  his  great  work  on  Original  Sin. 
Edwards's  views,  however,  upon  this  point  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  clear  or  consistent,  as  he  sometimes  makes  statements 
which  manifestly  imply  or  assume  the  common  Calvinistic 
doctrine.  (Princeton  Essays,  p.  151.)  It  is,  indeed,  plain 
enough  that  Edwards  had  never  subjected  this  particular  topic 
of  imputation  to  a  careful  investigation,  his  work  on  Original 
Sin  being  devoted  to  the  object  of  establishing  the  doctrine  or 
fact  of  man's  inherent  native  depravity,  an  object  which  he  has 
thoroughly  and  conclusively  accomplished.  Dr  Chalmers,  in 
his  lectures  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  gives  some  in- 
dications that  he  had  adopted  this  doctrine,  though  he  does  not 
bring  it  out  with  anything  like  fulness  and  explicitness.  He 
had  evidently,  when  he  composed  that  work,  not  examined  this 
subject  with  much  care  and  attention,  and  was  probably  alto- 
gether unacquainted  with  the  discussions  which  had  previously 
taken  place  among  theologians  concerning  it,  which  in  all  like- 
lihood was  the  case  also  with  Edwards.  It  is  most  gratifying 
to  notice  that  Dr  Chalmers,  upon  a  more  careful  and  deliberate 
study  of  this  subject,  renounced  the  defective  and  erroneous 
view  which  he  had  imbibed  from  Edwards  ;  and  that  in  his 
great  work,  the  Institutes  of  Theology,  he,  with  the  candour 
and  magnanimity  of  a  great  mind,  retracted  his  error,  and  sup- 
ported the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  as  it  has 
been  generally  held  by  Calvinistic  divines.  (Institutes,  vol.  i. 
p.  454-9,  465-9.) 

This  doctrine  of  mediate  or  consequent  imputation,  which 
admits  imputation  only  in  this  sense,  that  on  account  of  our 
inherent,  moral  depravity,  as  an  actual  feature  of  our  condi- 
tion, we  are  regarded  and  treated  by  God  in  the  same  way 
as  Adam  had  deserved  to  be  treated,  in  the  same  way  as 
if  we  had  committed  Adam's  sin,  has  also  been  maintained  by 
one  of  the  most  powerful,  brilliant,  and  valuable  writers  of  the 
present  day,  Mr  Henry  Rogers,  in  a  very  interesting  Essay  on 
the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  his  works  published  at  London,  in  two  volumes,  in 
1840.    His  views  are  brought  out  in  the  following  passages: — 
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"  We  dislike  the  second  term,  '  imputation  of  Adam's  sin/  be- 
cause the  word  imjnitation  is  apt  to  suggest  the  idea  of  an  arbitrary 
transfer  of  the  guilt  and  consequent  punishment  of  one  moral  agent 
to  anoth&r  moral  agent,  whose  moral  cimdition  is  essentially  different. 
But  this  is  not  what  is  meant  by  it.  If  we  could  suppose  one  of 
the  descendents  of  Adam  born  luithout  this  depraved  bias,  and 
actually,  when  master  of  his  own  actions,  persevering  in  unbroken 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  then  the  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt 
would  be  considered  by  Calvinists  quite  as  absurd  and  as  unjust  as 
our  opponents  profess  now  to  consider  it.  All  that  is  meant  by  the 
'  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,'  is  that,  as  in  the  original  constitution 
of  things,  Adam  and  his  posterity  were  linked  together  by  an  in- 
separable union,  as  the  root  of  a  tree  and  its  branches ;  and  as  the 
moral  state  of  the  latter  (as  well  as  their  state  in  every  other  re- 
spect) was  effected  by  that  of  the  former,  so  it  was  reasonable  that 
Adam  should  be  treated  as  the  federal  head  of  his  race.  They  are 
so  far  one,  as  to  warrant  similarity  of  treatment.  In  this  hypothesis, 
the  moral  state  of  his  descendants  is  not  the  consequence  of  the  im- 
putation of  Adam's  sin,  but  presupposed  as  the  reason  of  such  im- 
putation, and  as  prior  to  it  in  the  order  of  nature.  They  are  treated 
as  he  is  because  they  are  presupposed  to  be,  and  are  really,  morally 
like  him.  Thus,  the  great,  and  we  may  say  the  sole  difficulty,  is  to 
reconcile  it  with  justice,  that  the  destinies  of  our  race  should  be  linked 
in  a  chain  of  mutual  dependence  with  thos^of  our  first  father  ;  that 
not  only  our  physical  condition  (a  fact  universally  admitted),  but 
that  our  moral  condition  should  take  its  complexion  from  his  own  ; 
that  as  he  was  we  should  be ;  that  if  he  fell,  and  as  a  consequence, 
became  mortal,  we  should  fall  with  him,  and  become  mortal  too. 
Such  a  constitution,  however,  of  course,  presupposes  the  state  of 
Adam's  descendants  to  correspond  with  his  own  ;  and  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin  means  7iothing  more  than  that  they  are  treated  ^s 
Adam  was,  simply  because  they  are  virtually  in  the  same  condition 
with  him.  According  to  thi^  doctrine,  therefore,  the  real  difficulty 
is  not  to  reconcile  the  imputation  of  sin  and  guilt  where  there  is  no 
sin  and  guilt  at  all  (for  that  is  not  the  case  supposed),  but  to  vindi- 
cate the  reasonableness  of  a  constitution  by  which  one  being  be- 
comes depraved  by  his  dependence  on  another  who  is  so,  or  by  which 
the  moral  condition  of  one  being  is  remotely  determined  by  the 
moral  condition  of  another.  Such  is  the  doctrine  when  freed  from 
all  theological  technicalities,  and  the  more  we  consider  it,  the  more 
we  shall  perceive  that  the  sole  difficulty  is  the  one  we  have  men- 
tioned." 

"  Such  is  the  explication  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  which, 
it  will  be  seen,  does  not,  as  is  ;,o  often  represented,  imply  the  arbitrary 
imputation  of  the  guilt  of  one  moral  agent  to  another  in  no  sense 
guilty ;  and  then  an  equally  arbitrary  infliction  of  punishment. 
But,  presupposing  the  moral  state  of  Adam's  descendants  to  resemble 
his  own,  and  to  necessitate,  therefore,  the  same  treatment,  it  repre- 
sents it  as  just  to  deal  with  us  as  in  our  great  progenitor,  as  virtually 
o  ne  with  him,  as  grafted  on  his  stock,  as  bound  up  in  his  destinies." 
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"  It  will  be  seen  by  the  defence  we  have  just  made,  that  we  should 
not  choose  to  attempt  to  vindicate,  by  direct  argument,  that  constitu- 
tion by  which  the  moral  destinies  of  one  being  are  in  fact  entrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  another.  This  is  one  of  the  mysteries  about  which, 
in  our  present  state,  it  is  in  vain  to  reason.  The  dilTiculty  is  to  be 
met  simply  by  appealing,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  facts  which 
prove  such  a  constitution,  and  then  by  shewing  that  the  very  same 
difficulty  presses  on  any  hypothesis  that  can  be  adopted  on  this 
subject,  and,  indeed,  may  be  objected  to  all  the  proceedings  of 
Grod  towards  this  lower  universe — consequently  can  never  be  con- 
clusive against  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Original  Sin."  (Essay, 
p.  xl.-xlii.) 

Mr  Rogers  is  rather  stating  his  doctrine,  than  expounding 
and  defending  it ;  and  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  upon  a  full  discussion  of  it. 
But  there  are  some  obvious  reflections  suggested  by  these 
extracts,  which  we  can  merely  state,  without  enlarging  upon 
them.  It  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  procedure  on  the  part  of  Mr 
Rogers,  virtually  to  give  his  definition  or  description  of  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  as  if  it  were  the  only  true  and  sound 
one,  and  that  which  was  generally  adopted  by  Calvinistic 
divines.  Mr  Rogers  adopts  the  mediate  and  consequent  im- 
putation of  Placseus,  a  view  which  is  neither  accordant  with 
the  natural  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  nor  with  the  doctrine 
that  has  been  held  by  the  generality  of  orthodox  theologians. 
His  whole  statement  is  plainly  fitted  to  convey  the  impression, 
that  this^  and  this  alone,  is  and  should  be  recognised  as  the 
true  Calvinistic  doctrine,  any  other  notion  which  the  word 
imputation  might  suggest,  and  which  may  have  been  put  forth 
in  some  quarters,  being  merely  an  unwari'anted  misrepresenta- 
tion, repudiated  by  the  judicious  friends  of  the  doctrine  itself. 
Now  this  is  certainly  a  yqyj  erroneous  impression  concerning 
the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  For  it  can  scarcely  be  disputed, 
that  the  doctrine  of  immediate  and  antecedent  imputation, 
which  he  brings  in  as  if  it  were  merely  a  misrepresentation  of 
opponents,  and  which  ho  himself  misrepresents,  especially  by 
the  application  of  the  word  "  arbitrary,"  an  epithet  which  Ar- 
minians  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  brandishing  against  all  the 
doctrines  of  Calvinism,  has  been  explicitly  maintained  by  the 
great  body  of  the  ablest  Calvinistic  divines  who  have  flourished 
since  Placseus's  time. 

The  doctrine  concerning  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  is  not 
to  be  settled,  as  Mr  Rogers  seems  to  assume,  by  laying  down 
an  arbitrary  definition,  warranted  neither  by  the  natural  proper 
meaning  of  the  words,  nor  by  the  prevailing  iisus  loquendi 
among  theologians.  It  can  be  determined  only  by  an  exami- 
nation of  Scripture,  by  ascertaining  what  it  is  that  Scripture 
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asserts  or  indicates  concerning  the  actual  relation  subsisting 
between  Adam  and  his  descendants — the  real  bearing  of  his 
first  sin  upon  the  moral  condition  of  his  posterity.  Placaeus, 
the  great  champion,  if  not  the  inventor,  of  Mr  Rogers's  notion 
of  imputation,  undertook  to  shew,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
Scripture  to  warrant  any  other  idea  of  what  might  be  called 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  except  this, 
"  that  because  of  the  sin  inherent  in  us  from  our  origin,  we  are 
deserving  of  being  treated  in  the  same  way  as  if  we  had  com- 
mitted that  offence,"  (Thes.  Salmur.,  P.  i.  p.  206).  But  most 
Calvinistic  divines  have  maintained  that  this  position,  though 
true  so  far  as  it  goes,  does  not  embody  the  whole  truth  ;  that 
Scripture  gives  us  somewhat  fuller  and  more  definite  informa- ' 
tion  upon  the  subject,  and  warrants  us  to  believe  that  Adam 
was  constituted  the  covenant-head,  or  federal  representative, 
of  his  posterity — God  having  resolved  to  make  the  trial  or  pro- 
bation of  Adam  the  trial  or  probation  of  the  human  race  ;  that 
thus  they  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  trans- 
gression ;  and  that  thus  the  sin  and  misery  of  their  natural 
condition  assumes  the  character  of  a  penal  infliction,  to  which 
they  are  subjected  because  involved  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
first  sin  imputed  to  them,  or  put  down  to  their  account. 
Whether  Scripture  does  warrant  and  require  us  to  believe  this, 
is  a  question  on  which  there  is  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion. 
If  it  does  not,  then  we  must  fall  back  upon  the  mediate  or 
consequent  imputation  of  Placaeus  and  Mr  Rogers.  But  if  we 
were  satisfied  that  this  is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  we  would 
scarcely  be  contented  with  "disliking,"  as  Mr  Rogers  confesses  he 
does,  "the  term,  imputation  of  Adam's  sin;"  nor  would  we 
attempt  to  explain  it  away  by  an  arbitrary  and  unwarranted 
definition  ;  we  would  reject  it  altogether  as  improper  and  un- 
suitable, fitted  only  to  convey  an  erroneous  impression. 

Mr  Rogers  has  not  entered  into  any  examination  of  the  Scrip- 
tural grounds  by  which  this  question  should  be  determined, 
and  neither  can  we,  at  present,  advert  to  them.  We  can  only 
assert  that,  for  above  two  hundred  years  past,  the  generality 
of  the  most  eminent  Calvinistic  divines  have  contended,  that 
the  doctrine  of  immediate  and  antecedent  imputation  is  taught 
in  the  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  apostle's  statements 
in  the  5th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  is  only 
confii-med  by  the  most  thorough,  searching,  critical  investiga- 
tion of  their  import ;  while  it  is  also  in  full  accordance  with 
"the  whole  history  of  God's  dealings  with  the  human  race,  and 
with  the  principles  by  which  they  have  been  regulated,  and 
especially  with  the  gxeat  principle  of  covenant-headship  and 
federal  representation,  so  plainly  exhibited  in  God's  arrange- 
ments with  respect  to  the  recovery,  as  well  as  the  ruin,  of  man- 
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kind.  We  have  admitted,  that  the  great  doctrine  or  fact  of  the 
transmission  from  Adam  and  the  actual  prevalence  among  all 
his  descendants,  of  a  depraved  moral  nature,  is  of  more  intrinsic 
and  fundamental  importance,  in  itself  and  its  consequences, 
viewed  both  theoretically  and  practically,  than  any  particular 
tenet  as  to  the  cause,  or  ground,  or  rationale  of  this  state  of 
things  can  be.  But  this  does  not,  in  the  least,  affect  our 
obligation  to  ascertain  and  to  proclaim  all  that  Scripture  makes 
known  to  us  on  the  subject.  We  admit,  also,  that  the  evidence 
of  this  great  fact  from  Scripture,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  tes- 
timony of  observation  and  experience,  is  more  varied,  abun- 
dant, and  conclusive  than  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  as  it  has  been  usually 
held  by  Calvinists.  But  the  evidence  for  this  doctrine  is, 
we  believe,  sufficient  and  satisfactory ;  and,  if  so,  men  are 
bound  to  receive  it.  It  certainly  cannot  be  legitimately  set 
aside  by  any  thing  but  a  disproof  of  the  Scriptural  evidence 
on  which  it  is  professedly  based  ;  and  this,  we  are  persuaded, 
has  not  been  and  cannot  be  produced. 

Mr  Rogers  represents  it  as  a  great  advantage  of  his  virtual 
denial  of  imputation,  by  resolving  it  into  what  is  only  me- 
diate and  consequent  upon  the  existence  of  depravity  as  an 
actual  feature  of  human  nature,  that  it  leaves  only  one  diffi- 
culty unsolved — viz.,  "  to  vindicate  the  reasonableness  of  a 
constitution  by  which  one  being  heco'mes  depraved  by  his  de- 
pendence on  another ;"  and  he  plainly  insinuates  that  anj' 
other  doctrine  upon  the  subject  must  be  attended  with  addi- 
tional and  more  formidable  difficulties. 

The  substance  of  the  only  answer  he  attempts  to  this  diffi- 
culty is,  that  the  matter  of  fact  as  to  man's  natural  condition  h 
conclusively  established  by  its  appropriate  evidence,  and  must 
therefore  be  received  as  true,  and,  of  course,  consistent  with 
God's  attributes  and  moral  government,  however  great  may  be 
the  difficulties  attaching  to  it.  This  answer  we  admit  to  be 
quite  sufficient  and  satisfactory,  but  we  contend  that  the  doc- 
trine of  imputation  in  the  only  true  and  fair  sense  of  the  word, 
the  doctrine  of  immediate  and  antecedent  imputation,  does  not 
introduce  any  additional  difficulty  into  the  investigation  of  this 
subject,  and  upon  the  whole  rather  tends  to  diminish  or  allevi- 
ate the  admitted  difficulty,  than  to  strengthen  or  aggravate  it. 
It  is  a  principle  of  the  greatest  value  and  importance  in  the 
consideration  of  the  difficulties  attaching  to  speculations  on 
religious  subjects,  and  especially  in  dealing  with  the  objections 
commonly  directed  against  Calvinism,  that  the  difficulties  or 
objections  really  apply,  not  to  particular  doctrines  or  represen- 
tations, but  to  actual  facts  or  results,  which  are  admitted,  or  can 
be  proved,  to  exist  or  to  take  place  under  God's  moral  govern* 
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ment.  This  principle  applies  equally  to  the  views  generally  ♦ 
held  amongst  us  with  respect  to  the  fall  of  mankind  in  Adam,  and 
their  salvation  through  Christ.  The  great,  the  only  difficulty, 
in  the  one  case  is,  that  all  men  come  into  the  world  with 
morally  depraved  natures,  which  certainly  and  invariably  in- 
volve them  in  actual  violations  of  the  divine  law,  and  thus 
subject  them  to  punishment ;  and  in  the  other  case,  that  of 
the  whole  human  race  thus  involved  in  sin  and  misery,  some 
only  are  saved  from  this  condition  and  the  rest  perish,  while 
this  difference  in  the  result  cannot  be  fully  explained  by  any- 
thing in  men  themselves,  or  by  anything  they  have  done  or 
can  do,  but  must  be  referred  ultimately  to  the  good  pleasure 
of  God.  These  are  actual  facts  or  results  which  can  be  conclu- 
sively proved,  and  must  therefore  be  admitted  to  be  true.  It 
is  with  the  fall  alone  we  have  at  present  to  do,  and  here  the 
great,  the  only  real  difficulty,  is  the  universality  of  depravity 
with  its  certain  and  invariable  consequences.  This  we  under- 
take to  prove  to  be  an  actual  matter  of  fact.  If  its  truth  be 
denied,  we  must  stop,  and  before  proceeding  farther,  we  must 
establish  it,  for  it  is  the  great  fundamental  position  with  respect 
to  the  moral  condition  of  mankind.  But  it  is  admitted  by  all 
Calvinists,  and  we  have  to  do  at  present  only  with  differences 
subsisting  among  them, — differences  which  we  are  persuaded 
do  not  and  cannot  seriously  affect,  either  in  the  way  of  alleviation 
or  aggravation,  the  difficulties  attaching  to  the  admitted  fact. 

Some  Calvinists,  agi'eeing  in  this  with  those  more  evange- 
lical Arminians  who  admit  the  great  fact  of  the  universal 
native  depravity  of  mankind,  contend  that,  beyond  establishing 
the  reality  of  the  fact,  Scripture  gives  us  no  farther  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  except  this,  that  this  depravity  was  trans- 
mitted by  Adam  to  all  his  posterity,  and  that  it  is  in  some  way 
or  other  to  be  traced  to  the  relation  subsisting  between  him 
and  his  descendants.  They  stop  here,  because  they  think  that 
Scripture  goes  no  farther,  and  because  they  have  a  vague  no- 
tion, which  Mr  Rogers  appears  to  sanction,  that  to  go  any 
farther  would  involve  them  in  new  and  additional  difficulties, 
though  there  really  can  be  no  greater  difficulty  than  what 
stands  out  palpably  on  the  face  of  the  fact  itself  They  usually 
allege,  that  Scripture  makes  known  to  us  no  other  relation  as 
subsisting  between  Adam  and  the  human  race,  except  that  they 
are  all  his  natural  descendants,  while  in  connection  with  this 
they  admit,  that  God  had  established  a  constitution  or  arrange- 
ment, in  virtue  of  which  all  Adam's  descendants  were  in  point 
of  fact  to  have  the  same  moral  character  into  which  he  fell  by 
his  first  sin.  This  constitution  or  arrangement  of  God,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  Adam  transmitted  to  all  his  descendants  the  same 
depravity  of  moral  nature  which  he  brought  upon  himself,  is 
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•  of  course  admitted  by  all  who,  upon  the  authority  of  revelation, 
believe  in  the  depravity  of  the  human  race.  But  it  manifestly 
does  not  furnish,  or  appear  or  profess  to  furnish,  any  explana- 
tion or  solution  of  the  one  great  difficulty,  which  consists  essen- 
tially in  this,  that  God  appears  to  be  represented  as  the  author  or 
cause  of  the  sin  and  misery  of  mankind.  The  admission  of  this 
divine  constitution  is  really  nothing  more  in  substance  than  an 
assertion  of  the  matter  of  fact  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  then 
tracing  the  fearful  result,  directly  and  immediately,  to  a  pur- 
pose and  appointment  of  God.  The  view  held  by  a  certain 
section  of  Calvinists,  from  Placseus  to  Mr  Rogers,  denying  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin  in  any  fair  and  legitimate  sense  of 
the  expression,  and  reducing  it  to  a  mere  name  or  nonentity, 
implies,  that  Scripture  makes  known  to  us  no  other  relation,  no 
other  kind  of  unity  or  identity,  as  subsisting  between  Adam 
and  the  human  race,  except  that  of  progenitor  and  posterity, 
the  ui;iity  or  identity  of  a  father  with  his  descendants,  and  this 
is  simply  asserting,  in  another  form,  the  mere  fact  of  the  actual 
transmission  of  a  depraved  nature,  as  the  result  of  a  constitu- 
tion or  arrangement  which  God  has  established.  This  view  of 
the  matter  leaves  the  difficulty  just  where  it  found  it.  It  in- 
terposes nothing  whatever  between  the  result  and  the  exercise 
of  the  divine  sovereignty ;  it  does  nothing  whatever  towards 
explaming  or  vindicating  that  divine  constitution  or  arrange- 
ment under  which  the  result  has  taken  place.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  this  relation  of  progenitor  and  posterity,  this  species  of 
oneness  or  identity,  does  subsist  between  Adam  and  his  de- 
scendants, that  it  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  more 
strict  and  definite  views  of  impTitation  which  have  been  held 
by  the  generality  of  Calvinists,  and  that  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
made  available  or  useful  in  the  exposition  of  this  subject,  this 
advantage  belongs  equally  to  those  who  believe  and  to  those  who 
deny  the  generally  received  doctrine  of  imputation,  while  those 
who  deny  it  have  nothing  else  whatever  to  adduce  in  explana- 
tion or  defence  of  their  position. 

If  Scripture  gives  us  no  farther  information  upon  this  sub- 
ject, then  we  must  stop  here,  and  take  our  stand,  in  dealing  with 
the  objection  of  opponents,  upon  the  position,  that  the  fact  of  the 
fall  and  the  depravity  of  the  human  race  has  been  conclusively 
proved,  and  must  therefore  be  received  as  true.  This  ground  is 
common  to  all  who  admit  depravity,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
pose of  the  difficulty.  But  Calvinists  in  general  have  con- 
tended, that  Scripture  does  give  us  some  additional  information 
upon  this  subject,  and  that  this  additional  information,  while 
certainly  not  furnishing  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Which  all 
admit  to  be  insoluble,  introduces  no  additional  difficulty,  and 
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not  only  does  not  aggravate  the  difficulty  admitted  to  exist, 
but  rather  tends  to  alleviate  it.     The  peculiarity  of  the  doc- 
trine of  imputation,  immediate  and  antecedent  imputation,  as 
held  by  the  generality  of  Calvinists,  consists  in  this,  that  it 
brings  in  another  relation  besides  that  of  mere  natural  descent, 
as  subsisting  between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  another  species 
of  oneness  or  identity  between  them,  viz.,  that  of  covenant- 
headship  or  federal  representation.      Their  doctrine  is,  that 
God  made  a  covenant  with  Adam,  and  that  in  this  covenant 
Adam  represented  his  posterity,  the  covenant  being  made  not 
only  for  him  but  for  them,  including  them  as  well  as  him  in 
its  provisions.     The  proper  result  of  this  was,  that,  while  there 
was  no  actual  transfer  to  them  of  the  moral  culpability  or 
blameworthiness  of  his  sin,  they  became,  in  consequence  of  his 
failure  to  fulfil  his    covenant  engagements,  rel,   or  incurred 
reatus,  or  guilt  in  the  sense  of  legal  answerableness,  to  this 
effect,  that  God  on  the  ground  of  the  covenant  regarded  and 
treated  them  as  if  they  themselves  had  been  guilty  of  the  sin 
whereby  tiie  covenant  was  broken,  and  that  in  this  way  they 
became  legally  involved  in  all  the  natural  and  penal  conse- 
quences which  Adam  brought  upon  himself  by  his  first  sin. 
Now  this  doctrine,  viewing  it  merely  as  a  hypothesis,  and  in- 
dependently of  the  actual  support  it  receives  from  Scripture, 
neither  introduces  any  new  difficulty  into  the  investigation, 
nor  aggravates  the  difficulty  which  all  admit  to  exist.     It  does 
not  in  any  respect  make  more  sinful  or  miserable  the  actual 
condition  of  the  human  race  as  a  reality  or  matter  of  fact,  and 
it  does  not  ascribe  anything  to  God  which  appears  more  liable 
to   objection  or  more  incapable  of  explanation,  by  bringing  his 
agency  more  closely  into  contact  with  the  actual  result  of  the 
sin  and  misery  of  mankind.     On  the  contrary,  it  rather  tends 
to  alleviate  the  difficulty,  and  to  throw  some  light  upon  this 
mysterious  transaction,  by  bringing  it  somewhat  into  the  line 
of  the  analogy  of  transactions  which  we  can  comprehend  and 
estimate,  and  illustrating    its  accordance  with  great  general 
principles,  which  are  exhibited,  not  only  in  God's  ordinary  pro- 
vidence, but  specially  and  emphatically  in  the  scheme  of  salva- 
tion by  a  Redeemer. 

The  great  difficulty  of  course  is  to  explain  how,  consis- 
tently with  God's  attributes  and  man's  responsibility,  the 
human  race  could  come  to  be  placed  in  a  condition  of  sin 
and  misery,  without  any  apparent  adequate  ground  in  jus- 
tice for  their  being  so  treated.  And  we  think  it  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  to  a  man  reflecting  upon  this  state  of 
things  as  an  ascertained  reality,  even  while  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  information  given  us  concerning  it  in  Scripture,  the  idea 
might  occur,  that  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  way  of  getting 
to  anything  like  an  explanation  of  it  would  be,  if  it  could  be 
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shewn  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  penal  infiiction  upon  the  human 
ra^ce,  an  evil  that  had  come  upon  them  as  a  punishment  of 
actual  sin  committed.     There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  believing, 
that  the  moral  depravity  of  Adam's  own  nature  was  a  penal 
infliction  upon  him,  through  the  withdrawal  of  the  divine  spirit, 
a  punishment  to  which  he  was  justly  subjected  on  account  of 
his  first  sin  ;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  if  this  idea  of  pena- 
lity could  in  any  way  be  introduced,  and  could  in  any  mea- 
sure be  applied  to  the  human  race  as  a  whole  in  connection 
with  Adam,  it  would  tend  somewhat  to  alleviate  or  lighten  the 
difficulty  attaching  to  this  mysterious  and  incomprehensible 
subject.     Now,  this  is  precisely  what  Scripture,  according  to 
the  views  of  the  defenders  of  the  ordinary  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
imputation,  does  -in  the  matter — this  is  the  very  service  it  ren- 
ders, by  leading  us  to  believe,  that  God  resolved  to  make  the 
trial  or  probation  of  Adam  the  trial  or  probation  of  the  human 
race,  that  the  covenant  which  he  made  with  Adam  compre- 
hended all  his  posterity,  and  laid  a  foundation  for  a  legal  or 
federal  oneness  or  identity  between  him  and  them.     The  doc- 
trine that  Adam  was  the  federal  head  or  representative  of  his 
posterity  in  the  covenant  lays  a  foundation  for  the  imputation, 
the  immediate  and  antecedent  imputation,  to  them  of  the  guilt 
or  reatus  of  his  first  sin,  and  this  imputation  furnishes  a  ground 
for  dealing  with  them  as  if  they  had  committed  that  sin  them- 
selves, and  thus  involving  them  in  the  penal  results  which 
Adam  brought  upon  himself  by  his  own  sin.     There  are  tl;ius 
interposed  several  steps  between  the  actual  moral  character 
and  condition  of  mankind  and  the  mere  sovereign  purpose  and 
agency  of  God,  and  these  steps  interposed,  while  they  do  not  solve 
the  difficulty,  do  not  introduce  into  it  any  additional  darkness 
or  perplexity.     On  the  contrary,  being  in  accordance  with  ana- 
logies furnished  by  God's  ordinary  pro\idence  and  by  human  ju- 
risprudence, as  well  as  by  the  arrangements  of  the  scheme  of  re- 
demption, they  tend  somewhat  to  relieve  and  satisfy  the  mind 
in  the  contemplation  of  this  great  mystery. 

There  are  many  persons,  and  Mr  Rogers  is  evidently  one  of 
them,  \vlio  have  a  strong  prejudice  against  this  doctrine  of  the 
imputation  of  the  guilt  or  reatus  of  Adam's  first  sin  to  his  pos- 
terity, as  if  it  brought  in  some  new  and  additional  difficulties  into 
the  investigation  of  this  subject,  as  if  it  were  the  most  mysterious 
and  incomprehensible  dogma  of  ultra-Calvinism,  one  which  all 
moderate  and  reasonable  Calvinists  must  repudiate.  But  if  the 
considerations  we  have  hinted  at  were  duly  weighed,  this  un- 
founded prejudice  might  possibly  be  removed,  and  it  might  be 
expected,  that  all  men  who  admit  the  total  depravity  of  human 
nature  as  an  actual  feature  of  man's  condition,  of  which  they 
can  give  us  no  account  or  explanation  whatever,  would  be  more 
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likely  to  yield  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  quite  sufficient, 
we  think,  though  not  overwhelming,  which  Scripture  furnishes 
in  proof  of  the  doctrine,  that  "  the  covenant  being  made  with 
Adam,  as  a  public  person,  not  for  himself  only,  but  for  his 
posterity,  all  mankind,  descending  from  him  by  ordinary 
generation,  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him  in  that  first  trans- 
gression." 

Among  the  three  different  classes  or  sections  into  which  we 
divided  those  divines,  who,  while  admitting  the  universal  de- 
pravity of  the  human  race,  declined  to  admit  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  imputation,  one  consisted  of  those  who  rejected  the 
ordinary  orthodox  phraseology,  yet  so  far  deferred  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Scripture,  as  to  receive,  though  in  a  confused  and  incon- 
sistent way,  the  main  substance  of  the  doctrine  which  they 
professed  to  reject.  This  has  appeared  most  prominently  and 
palpably  among  the  New  England  Congregationalists  and  some 
of  the  New  School  Presbyterians  in  the  United  States,  though 
there  have  been  frequent  indications  of  it  among  men  who 
were  fond  of  deviating  from  the  old  beaten  paths,  and  aspired 
to  be  thought  reasonable,  moderate,  and  liberal.  This  is  a 
curious  and  important  feature  of  the  controversy,  and  furnishes 
some  interesting  materials  in  confirmation  of  the  old  orthodox 
faith.  But  we  have  not  now  space  to  dwell  upon  this  branch 
of  the  subject.  An  admirable  specimen  of  what  can  be  done 
in  this  department,  will  be  found  in  a  crushing  exposure, 
by  Dr  Hodge  of  Princeton,  of  the  blundering,  inconsistency  and 
confusion  exhibited  by  Professor  Moses  Stuart  of  Andover,  in 
his  commentary  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (Hodge's 
Essays  and  Reviews,  p.  49).* 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  these  two  subjects,  that  we  must 
be  very  brief  upon  the  remaining  two,  and,  indeed,  must  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  mere  statement  as  to  what  Calvin's  senti- 
ments upon  these  two  topics  really  were,  without  digressing  into 
the  more  general  history  of  the  controversies  concerning  them. 


*  On  this  subject  of  imputation,  as  well  as  on  the  former  one  of  the  contro- 
versy between  the  supralapsarians  and  the  sublapsarians,  the  best  exposition  of 
the  whole  matter,  and  the  best  defence  of  the  generally  received  orthodox  doc- 
trine, in  a  compendious  form,  and  in  books  easily  accessible,  will  be  found  in 
Turretine  and  De  Moor.  Turretine,  Loc.  ix.  and  Qu.  ix.,  and  De  Moor,  c.  xv. 
s.  32,  tom.  iii.  p.  260-287.  De  Moor,  as  usual,  gives  numerous  references  to 
authorities.  He  gives  also  a  very  choice  and  valuable  collection  of  extracts 
from  standard  divines  in  exposition  and  defence  of  the  orthodox  doctrine. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  important  matter,  both  argumentative  and  historical, 
on  various  departments  of  this  controversy,  in  a  very  valuable  series  of  articles 
on  original  sin  and  the  doctrine  of  imputation  contained  in  the  first  series  of 
the  Princeton  Essays.  Almost  every  thing  that  can  be  said  in  defence  of  me- 
diate and  consequent  imputation,  and  in  opposition  to  imputation  in  the  only 
fair  and  legitimate  sense  of  it  as  generally  held  by  Calvinistic  divines,  will  be 
found  in  Placaeus's  treatise  already  referred  to. 
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III.  It  has  been  contended  very  frequently,  and  very  confi- 
dently, that  Calvin  did  not  sanction  the  views  which  have  been 
generally  held  by  Calvinistic  divines,  in  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  atonement,  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  par- 
ticular redemption,  that  is,  that  Christ  did  not  die  for  all  men, 
but  only  for  the  elect,  for  those  who  are  actually  saved ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  asserted  a  universal,  unlimited,  or 
indefinite  atonement.  Amjrraut,  in  defending  his  doctrine  of 
universal  atonement  in  combination  with  Calvinistic  views 
upon  other  points,  appealed  confidently  to  the  authority  of 
Calvin,  and,  indeed,  he  wrote  a  treatise  entitled,  "  Eschantillon 
de  la  Doctrine  de  Calvin  touchant  la  Praedestination,"  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  shewing  that  Calvin  supported  his  views  about 
the  extent  of  the  atonement,  and  was  in  all  respects  a  very  mo- 
derate Calvinist.  Daillee,  in  his  Apologia  pro  duabus  Synodis, 
which  is  a  very  elaborate  defence,  in  reply  to  Spanheim,  of 
Amyraut's  views  about  universal  grace  and  universal  atone- 
ment, fills  above  forty  pages  with  extracts  from  Calvin  as 
testimonies  in  his  favour.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  last  por- 
tion of  this  work  of  Daillee,  consisting  of  nearly  five  hundred 
pages,  is  occupied  with  extracts,  produced  as  testimonies  in 
favour  of  universal  grace  and  universal  atonement,  from  almost 
every  eminent  writer,  from  Clemens  Romanus  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  we  doubt  if  the  whole 
history  of  theological  controversy  furnishes  a  grosser  case  of 
unfairness  in  the  adduction  of  irrelevant  and  inconclusive 
materials.  It  was  chiefly  the  survey  of  this  vast  collection  of 
testimonies,  that  suggested  to  us  some  observations  which  we 
laid  before  our  readers  in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal  (p. 
220-1),  and  as  these  considerations  seem  to  us  to  furnish  a 
clue  to  the  history  of  the  controversy  upon  this  subject,  in  so 
far  as  it  has  been  made  to  turn  upon  the  question  of  authori- 
ties or  testimonies,  we  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  them  : — 

"1,  This  doctrine  of  imiversal  redemption  is  of  such  a  nature 
that,  as  experience  proves,  it  is  easy  to  produce  abundance  of  quota- 
tions which  seem  to  assert  it,  and  which  do  assert  something  like  it, 
from  authors  who  did  not  believe  it,  and  never  intended  to  teach  it. 

"  2.  A  great  variety  of  doctrines  pass  currently  under  the  general 
name  of  universal  redemption,  graduating  from  the  grosser  form, 
which  would  exclude  not  only  all  Calvinistic  principles,  but  all  right 
conceptions  of  a  vicarious  atonement,  even  as  held  professedly  by 
Arminians  themselves,  to  the  comparatively  harmless  form,  in  which 
it  seems  to  be  little  else  than  an  unwarranted  and  exaggerated  mode 
of  embodying  the  truth,  that  the  offers  and  invitations  of  the  gospel 
are  to  be  addressed  to  all  men,  to  men  indiscriminately,  without  dis- 
tinction or  exception. 

"3.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  a  considerable  number  of  eminent 
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divines,  who  undoubtedly  believed  the  whole  of  what  is  usually  held 
by  Calvinists,  both  in  regard  to  election  and  reprobation,  have  pro- 
fessed to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption.  This  does 
not  afford  a  presumption  that  the  doctrine  is  true,  but  it  furnishes  a 
proof,  that  the  fact  that  men  hold  it  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  not 
Calvinists." 

The  two  first  of  these  observations  are  abundantly  illustrated 
by  Daillee's  vast  collection  of  testimonies  in  favour  of  universal 
redemption,  not  a  few  of  them  being  taken  from  authors  who, 
it  can  be  proved,  never  intended  to  teach  this  (doctrine.  There 
is  probably  no  subject  on  which  so  large  an  amount  of  irrele- 
vant and  insufficient  testimony  has  been  brought  to  bear.  Upon 
the  plan  adopted  by  Daillee  and  others  in  catering  for  authorities, 
it  would  be  easy  to  establish  the  charge  of  teaching  universal 
atonement,  against  almost  every  man  who  had  ever  called  his 
fellow-men  to  faith  and  repentance.  But  we  have  no  space 
now  for  general  discussion,  and  must  return  to  the  particular 
topic  in  hand. 

It  is  certain  that  Beza  held  the  doctrine  of  particular  re- 
demption, or  of  a  limited  atonement,  as  it  has  since  been 
held  by  most  Calvinists,  and  brought  it  out  fully  in  his  con- 
troversies with  the  Lutherans  on  the  subject  of  predestina- 
tion, though  he  was  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  the 
first  who  maintained  it.  It  has  been  confidently  alleged  that 
Calvin  did  not  concur  in  this  view,  but  held  the  opposite  doc- 
trine of  universal  redemption  and  unlimited  atonement.  Now 
it  is  true,  that  we  do  not  find  in  Calvin's  writings  expKcit  state- 
ments as  to  any  limitation  in  the  object  of  the  atonement,  or 
in  the  number  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  no  Calvinist, 
not  even  Dr  Twisse,  the  great  champion  of  high  supralapsa- 
rianism,  has  ever  denied  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  Christ  died  for  all  men.  But  we  think  it  is 
likewise  true,  that  no  sufficient  evidence  has  been  produced 
that  Calvin  believed  in  a  universal  or  unlimited  atonement. 
Of  all  the  passages  in  Calvin's  writings,  bearing  more  or  less 
directly  upon  this  subject,  which  we  remember  to  have  read  or 
have  seen  produced  on  either  side,  there  is  only  one  which, 
with  anything  like  confidence,  can  be  regarded  as  formally  and 
explicitly  denying  an  unlimited  atonement ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  bring  out  the  views 
of  Calvin  upon  this  question,  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
it  adverted  to  except  by  a  single  popish  writer.  It  occurs  in  his 
treatise  De  vera  participatione  Christi  in  coena,  in  reply  to 
Heshusius,  a  violent  Lutheran  defender  of  the  corporal  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.  The  passage  is  this  : — "  Scire  velim 
quomodo  Christi  carnem  edant  impii  pro  quibus  non  est 
crucifixa,  et  quomodo  sanguinem  bibant  qui  expiandis  eorum 
peccatis  non  est   effusus,"  (Tractatus  Theologici.  Opera,  torn. 
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viii.  p.  731).  This  is  a  very  explicit  denial  of  the  universality 
of  the  atonement.  But  it  stands  alone,  so  far  as  we  know,  in 
Calvin's  writings,  and  for  this  reason  we  do  not  found  much 
upon  it  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  observe,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how,  if  Calvin  really  believed  in  a  uni- 
versal atonement  for  the  human  race,  such  a  statement  could 
ever  have  dropped  from  him.  We  admit,  however,  that  he  has 
not  usually  given  any  distinct  indication,  that  he  beheved  in  any 
limitation  as  to  the  objects  of  the  atonement,  and  that  upon  a 
survey  of  all  that  has  been  produced  from  his  writings,  there  is 
fair  ground  for  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  his  doctrine 
upon  this  point  really  was.  The  truth  is,  that  no  satisfactory 
evidence  has  been  or  can  be  derived  from  his  writings,  that 
the  precise  question  upon  the  extent  of  the  atonement  which 
has  been  mooted  in  more  modem  times,  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  it  can  become  a  question  among  men  who  concur  in 
holding  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  personal  election  to 
everlasting  life,  ever  exercised  Calvin's  mind,  or  was  made  by 
him  the  subject  of  any  formal  or  explicit  deliverance.  The 
topic  was  not  then  formally  discussed  as  a  distinct  subject  of 
controversy,  and  Calvin  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  led,  in 
discussing  cognate  questions,  to  take  up  this  one  and  to  give  a 
deliverance  regarding  it.  We  believe  that  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence has  been  brought  forward,  that  Calvin  held  that  Christ 
died  for  all  men,  or  for  the  whole  world,  in  any  such  sense  as  to 
warrant  Calvinistic  universalists,  that  is,  men  who,  though 
holding  Calvinistic  doctrines  upon  other  points,  yet  believe  in 
a  universal  or  unlimited  atonement,  in  asserting  that  he  sanc- 
tioned their  peculiar  principles. 

It  is  true  that  Calvin  has  intimated  more  than  once  his 
conviction  that  the  position  laid  down  by  some  of  the  school- 
men, viz.,  that  Christ  died  sufficienter  pro  omnibus,  effica- 
citer  pro  electis,  is  sound  and  orthodox  in  some  sense.  But 
then  he  has  never,  so  far  as  we  remember  or  have  seen 
proved,  explained  precisely  in  what  sense  he  held  it,  and 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  advocates  of  particular  redemp- 
tion can  consistently  admit  and  adopt  it.*  It  is  true  also, 
that  Calvin  has  often  declared,  that  the  offers  and  invita- 
tions of  the  gospel  are  addressed  by  God,  and  should  be  ad- 

*  When  the  subject  of  the  extent  of  tlie  atonement  came  to  be  more  fully 
and  exactly  discussed,  orthodox  Calvinists  generally  objected  to  adopt  this 
scholastic  position,  on  the  ground  that  it  seemed  to  imply  an  ascription  to 
Christ  of  a  purpose  or  intention  of  dying  in  some  sense  for  all  men.  For  this 
reason  they  usually  declined  to  adopt  it  as  it  stood,  or  they  proposed  to  alter  it 
into  this  form,  Christ's  death  was  sufficient  for  all,  efficacious  for  the  elect.  By 
this  change  in  the  position,  the  question  was  made  to  turn,  not  on  what  Christ 
did,  but  on  what  his  death  was,  and  thus  the  appearance  of  ascribing  to  him 
personally  a  purpose  or  intention  of  dying  in  some  sense  for  all  men  was  re- 
moved. 
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dressed  by  us  indiscriminately  to  all  men,  without  distinction 
or  exception,  and  that  the  principal  and  proximate  cause  why 
men  to  whom  the  gospel  is  preached  finally  perish,  is  their  own 
sin  and  unbelief  in  putting  away  from  them  the  word  of  life. 
But  these  are  principles  which  the  advocates  of  particular  re- 
demption believe  to  be  true,  and  to  be  vitally  important,  and 
which  they  never  hesitate  to  apply  and  to  act  upon.  It  is  quite 
fair  to  attempt  to  deduce  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  universal  atonement,  from  the  alleged  impossibility  of 
reconciling  the  doctrine  of  an  atonement,  limited  as  to  its 
objects  or  destination  in  God's  purpose  or  intention,  with  the 
universal  or  unlimited  offers  and  invitations  of  the  gospel,  or 
with  the  ascription  of  men's  final  condemnation  to  their  own 
sin  and  unbelief  But  as  the  generality  of  the  advocates  of  a 
limited  atonement  deny  that  the  inconsistency  of  these  two 
things,  or  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  them,  can  be  proved, 
and  profess  to  hold  both,  it  is  quite  unwarrantable  to  infer,  in 
regard  to  any  particular  individual,  that  because  he  held  the 
one,  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  rejected  the  other.  And 
there  is  certainly  nothing  in  Calvin's  general  character  and 
principles,  or  in  any  thing  he  has  written,  which  affords  ground 
for  the  conclusion,  that  the  alleged  impossibility  of  reconciling 
these  two  things,  would,  had  he  been  led  to  investigate  the 
matter  formally,  have  perplexed  him  much,  or  have  tempted 
him  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  universal  atonement,  which  is 
certainly  somewhat  alien,  to  say  the  least,  in  its  general  spirit 
and  complexion,  to  the  leading  features  of  his  theological  sys- 
tem. And  this  consideration  is  entitled  to  the  more  weight  for 
this  reason,  that  this  difficulty  is  not  greater  than  some  others 
with  which  he  did  grapple,  and  which  he  disposed  of  in  a  diffe- 
rent and  more  scriptural  way,  or  rather,  is  just  the  very  same 
difficulty,  put  in  a  different  form,  and  placed  in  a  somewhat 
different  position. 

There  is  not,  then,  we  are  persuaded,  satisfactory  evidence 
that  Calvin  held  the  doctrine  of  a  universal,  unlimited,  or 
indefinite  atonement.  And,  moreover,  we  consider  ourselves 
warranted  in  asserting,  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
he  did  not  hold  this  doctrine ;  though  on  the  grounds  for- 
merly explained,  and  with  the  one  exception  already  adverted 
to,  it  is  not  evidence  which  bears  directly  and  immediately 
upon  this  precise  point.  The  evidence  of  this  position  is 
derived  chiefly  from  the  two  following  considerations. 

1st.  Calvin  consistently,  unhesitatingly,  and  explicitly  denied 
the  doctrine  of  God's  universal  grace  and  love  to  all  men,  that 
is,  omnibus  et  sing  alls,  to  each  and  every  man,  as  implying  in 
some  sense  a  desire  or  purpose  or  intention  to  save  them  all, 
and  with  this  universal  grace  or  love  to  all  men  the  doctrine 
of  a  universal  or  unlimited  atonement,  in  the  nature  of  the 
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case,  and  in  the  convictions  and  admissions  of  all  its  supporters, 
stands  inseparably  connected.     That  Calvin   denied  the  doc- 
trine of  God's  universal  grace  or  love  to  all  men,  as  implying 
some  desire  or  intention  of  saving  them  all,  and  some  pro- 
vision directed  to  that  object,  is  too  evident  to  any  one  who 
has  read  his  writings,  to  admit  of  doubt,  or  to  require  proof. 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  atonement 
ever  has  been  maintained,  even  by  men  who  were  in  other  re- 
spects Calvinistic,  except  in  conjunction  and  in   connection 
with  an  assertion  of  God's  universal  grace  or  love  to  all  men. 
And  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
If  Christ  died  for  all  men,  pro  omnibus  et  singulis,  this  must 
have  been  in  some  sense  an  expression  or  indication  of  a  desire 
or  intention  on  the  part  of  Grod,  and  of  a  provision  made  by 
him,  directed  to  the  object  of  saving  them  all,  though  frus- 
trated in  its  effect,  by  their  refusal  to  embrace  the  provision 
made  for  and  offered  to  them.     A  universal  atonement,  or  the 
death  of  Christ  for  all  men,  that  is,  for  each  and  every  man, 
necessarily  implies  this,  and  would  be  an  insulated  absurdity 
or  anomaly  in  the  divine  government  without  it.     No  doubt, 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  atonement 
necessitates,  in  logical  consistency,  a  denial  of  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  election,  as  much  as  it  necessitates  an  admission  of 
God's  universal  grace  or  love  to  all  men  ;  and  we  believe  this 
to  be  true.     But  still,  when  we  find  that,  in  point  of  fact,  none 
has  ever  held  the  doctrine  of  universal   atonement  without 
holding  also  the  doctrine  of  universal  grace,  while  it  is  certain 
that  some  men  of  distinguished  ability  and  learning,  such  as 
Amyraut  and  Daillee,  Davenant  and  Baxter,  have  held  both 
these  doctrines  of  universal  atonement  and  universal  grace, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  held  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
election,  we  are  surely  called  upon  in  fairness  and  modesty  to 
admit,  that  the  logical  connection  cannot  be  quite  so  direct  and 
certain  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.     And  then  this  con- 
clusion warrants  us  in  maintaining,  that  the  fact  of  Calvin  so 
exphcitly  denying  the  doctrine  of  God's  universal  grace  or 
love  to  all  men,  affords  a  more  direct  and  certain  ground  for 
the  inference,  that  he  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  universal 
atonement,  than  could  be  legitimately  deduced  from  the  mere 
fact,  that  he  held  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  personal  elec- 
tion to  everlasting  life.     The  invalidity  of  the  inferential  pro- 
cess in  the  one  case  is  not  sufficient  to  estabhsh  its  invalidity 
in  the  other,  and  therefore  our  argument  holds  good. 

2d.  The  other  consideration  to  which  we  referred,  as  afford- 
ing some  positive  evidence,  though  not  direct  and  explicit, 
that  Calvin  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  atonement, 
is  this,  that  he  has  interpreted  some  of  the  principal  texts  on 
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which  the  advocates  of  that  doctrine  rest  it,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  deprive  them  of  all  capacity  of  serving  the  purpose  to 
which  its  supporters  commonly  apply  them.  If  this  position 
can  be  established,  it  will  furnish  something  more  than  a  pre- 
sumption, and  will  almost  amount  to  a  proof,  that  he  did  not  hold 
the  doctrine  in  question.  As  this  point  is  curious  and  interesting, 
we  may  adduce  an  instance  or  two  in  support  of  our  allega- 
tion. In  commenting  upon  1  Tim.  ii.  4,  "  Who  will  have  all 
men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth," 
Calvin  says : — "  Apostolus  simpliciter  inteUigit  nullum  mundi 
vel  populum  vel  ordinem  a  salute  excludi,  quia  omnibus  sine 
exceptione  evangelium  proponi  Deus  velit.  Est  autem  evan- 
gelii  prsedicatio  vivifica,  merito  itaque  coUigit  Deum  omnes 
pariter  salutis  participatione  dignare.  At  de  hominum  generi- 
bus  non  singulis  personis  sermo  est,  nihil  enim  aliud  intendit 
quam  principes  et  extraneos  populos  in  hoc  numero  includere." 
Again,  in  commenting  upon  1  John  ii.  2,  "  And  he  is  the  pro- 
pitiation for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,"  he  says  : — "  Qui  banc  absurditatem  (univer- 
sal salvation)  volebant  effugere,  dixerunt  sufficienter  pro  toto 
mundo  passum  esse  Christum  sed  pro  electis  tantum  effica- 
citer.  Vulgo  hsec  solutio  in  scholis  obtinuit.  Ego  quanquam 
verum  esse  illud  dictum  fateor,  nego  tamen  prsesenti  loco  qua- 
duare.  Neque  enim  aliud  fuit  consilium  Joannis  quam  toti 
ecclesiae  commune  facere  hoc  bonum.  Ergo  sub  omnibus  re- 
probos  non  comprehendit,  sed  eos  designat  qui  simul  credituri 
erant,  et  qui  per  varias  mundi  plagas  dispersi  erant."  He  gives 
the  very  same  explanation  of  these  two  passages  in  his  treatise 
on  Predestination,  (Niemeyer,  pp.  259  and  286).  Now  this  is 
in  substance  just  the  interpretation  commonly  given  of  these 
and  similar  texts,  by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  particular 
redemption,  and  it  seems  scarcely  possible,  that  it  should  have 
been  adopted  by  one  who  did  not  hold  that  doctrine,  or  who 
believed  in  the  truth  of  the  opposite  one. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  our  object  is  not  to  shew,  that  we  are 
warranted  in  adducing  the  authority  of  the  great  name  of  Calvin, 
as  a'  positive  testimony  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  particular 
redemption  or  of  a  limited  atonement,  as  it  has  been  generally 
held  by  Calvinistic  divines,  but  rather  to  shew,  that  there  is  no 
adequate  ground  for  adducing  him,  as  has  been  done  so  fre- 
quently and  so  confidently,  on  the  other  side.  To  adduce 
Calvin  as  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption, 
could  scarcely,  upon  a  full  and  impartial  survey  of  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case,  be  regarded  as  warrantable.  It  is 
evident  that  he  had  never  been  led  to  examine  this  precise 
question,  in  the  form  which  it  afterwards  assumed  in  contro- 
versial discussion,  and  to  give  an  explicit  deliverance  upon  it. 
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He  seems  to  have  attached  little  or  no  importance  to  any  defi- 
nite doctrine  about  the  extent  of  the  atonement.  In  his 
"Antidote"  to  the  earlier  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  he 
passes  by  without  comment  or  animadversion  the  fourth  chap- 
ter of  the  sixth  session,  although  it  contains  an  explicit  decla- 
ration that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  and  he  does  this  not  tacitly 
as  if  per  incuriam,  but  with  the  expHcit  statement,  "  tertium 
et  quartum  caput  non  attingo,"  as  if  he  found  nothing  there 
to  object  to.  He  was  in  no  way  sensitive  or  cautious  about 
using  language,  concerning  the  universality  of  the  offers  and 
invitations,  or,  in  the  phraseology  which  then  generally  pre- 
vailed, the  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  concerning  the  provi- 
sions and  arrangements  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  which 
might  have  the  appearance  of  being  inconsistent  with  any 
limitation  in  the  objects  or  destination  of  the  atonement. 
And  it  is  chiefly  because  the  great  body  of  those  who  have  been 
called  after  his  name,  even  those  of  them  who  have  held  the 
doctrine  of  a  definite  or  limited  atonement,  have  followed  his 
example  in  this  respect,  believing  it  to  have  the  full  sanction  of 
Scripture,  that  Daillee  and  others  have  got  up  such  a  ,mass  of 
testimonies  from  their  writings,  in  which  they  seem  to  give 
some  countenance  to  the  tenet  of  universal  redemption,  even 
at  the  expense  of  consistency.  But  this  is  no  reason  why 
Calvinists  should  hesitate  to  follow  the  course,  which  Scripture 
so  plainly  sanctions  and  requires,  of  proclaiming  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  to  all  men  indiscriminately,  without  any 
distinction  or  exception,  setting  forth,  without  hesitation  or 
qualification,  the  fulness  and  freeness  of  fhe  gospel  offers  and 
invitations,  of  inviting,  encouraging,  and  requiring  every  de- 
scendant of  Adam  with  whom  they  come  into  contact,  to  come 
to  Christ  and  lay  hold  of  him,  with  the  assurance  that  those 
who  come  to  him  he  will  in  no  wise  reject.  The  doctrine  of 
particular  redemption,  or  of  an  atonement  limited,  not  as  to  its 
sufficiency,  but  as  to  its  object,  purpose,  or  destination,  does 
not,  either  in  reality  or  in  appearance,  throw  any  greater  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  than 
the  doctrines  which  all  Calvinists  hold,  of  the  absolute  uncon- 
ditional election  of  some  men  to  eternal  life,  and  of  the  absolute 
necessity  and  determining  influence  of  the  special  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  producing  faith  and  conversion.  The  difficulty 
of  this  whole  subject  lies  in  a  department  which  belongs  to 
God's  province,  and  not  to  ours.  He  has  imposed  upon  us  the 
duty  of  making  Christ  known  to  our  fellow-men,  not  only  as 
able,  but  as  willing  and  ready,  to  save  unto  the  uttermost  all 
that  come  unto  God  by  him,  and  this  duty  we  are  bound  by 
the  most  solemn  obligations  to  discharge,  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, without  doubt  or  hesitation,  assured  that  God,  while 
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exercising  his  own  sovereignty  in  dealing  with  his  creatures, 
will,  in  his  own  time  and  way,  fully  vindicate  the  consistency 
and  the  honour  of  all  that  he  has  done  himself,  and  of  all  that 
he  has  recyuired  us  to  do  in  his  name. 

We  would  like  to  have  given  some  notices  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  discussion  about  the  .extent  of  the  atonement, 
especially  in  its  bearing  upon  the  settlement  of  the  true  status 
quoestionis  upon  this  subject,  as  controverted  between  diffe- 
rent sections  of  Calvinists.  Especially  it  might  have  been  use- 
ful, with  this  view,  to  have  considered  the  attempt  made  by 
Amyraut  and  Daillee  to  shew,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  opposed  to  their  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal atonement,  and  then  to  have  traced  out  the  mode  in 
which  this  subject  was  afterwards  dealt  with  and  disposed  of 
in  the  Confession  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  in  the 
Formula  Consensus  of  the  Swiss  Churches.  But,  at  present, 
this  is  impracticable. 

IV.  The  only  other  topic  to  which  we  referred,  as  one  in 
regard  to  which  it  has  been  made  matter  of  discussion  what 
Calvin's  views  were,  and  whether  he  did  not  come  short  of  the 
accuracy  and  precision  exhibited  by  Beza,  and  the  generality 
of  later  Calvinists,  is  the  doctrine  of  justification.  •  Some  Ar- 
minians  have  gone  so  far  as  to  allege,  that  Calvin  held  their 
fundamental  distinguishing  principle  upon  this  subject,  that, 
viz.,  of  the  imputation  of  faith  as  a  substitute  for,  or  in  the 
room  and  stead  of,  a  perfect  personal  righteousness,  as  the 
ground  of  a  sinner'^  forgiveness,  in  distinction  from,  and  in 
opposition  to,  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  right- 
eousness through  the  instrumentality  of  faith.  But  no  evi- 
dence has  been  produced  from  his  writings  in  support  of  this 
allegation,  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  examination.  It  has  also, 
however,  been  alleged,  and  with  much  greater  plausibility, 
that  he  held  justification  to  consist  solely  in  pardon  or  remis- 
sion of  sin,  without  including  in  it,  as  the  generality  of  Cal- 
vinists have  done,  the  distinct  additional  idea  of  the  accept- 
ance of  men  as  righteous  ;  and  that,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
he  did  not  admit  the  distinction,  which  has  also  been  held  by 
most  of  his  followers,  between  the  passive  righteousness  of 
Christ,  or  his  vicarious  sufferings,  as  more  immediately  the 
ground  of  our  pardon,  and  his  active  righteousness,  or  perfect 
obedience  to  the  law,  as  more  immediately  the  ground  of  our 
acceptance  and  title  to  heaven.  With  respect  to  the  first  of 
these  points,  viz.,  his  making  justification  to  consist  solely  in 
pardon  or  remission,  it  is  undeniable,  that  he  has  repeatedly 
made  statements  in  which  this  is  asserted  in  terminis.  But 
the  meaning  and  bearing  of  these  statements  have  been  some- 
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what  misconceived,  from  not  attending  to  the  leading  object 
which  he  had  in  view  in  making  them,  and  to  the  import  of 
the  tenet  against  which  he  was  arguing.  His  chief  object  in 
laying  down  this  position,  was  to  deny  and  exclude  the  popish 
doctrine  of  justification,  which  makes  it  comprehend  not  only 
remission,  but  also  regeneration.  And  the  sum  and  substance 
of  what  he  meant  to  inculcate,  in  laying  down  the  position  that 
justification  consisted  only  in  remission,  was  just  this,  that  it 
did  not  comprehend,  as  the  papists  maintained,  a  change  of 
character,  but  merely  a  change  of  state  in  relation  to  God  and 
to  his  law.  That  he  did  not  mean  to  deny,  and  that  he  really 
believed,  that  justification  included  acceptance  as  a  distinct 
element  from  forgiveness,  separable  from  it  in  thought,  though 
always  united  with  it  in  fact,  and  that  he  based  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other  solely  upon  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
imputed  through  faith,  can  be  clearly  established  from  his 
writings.  Indeed,  this  may  be  said  to  be  put  beyond  all 
doubt,  by  the  following  very  exphcit  commentary  upon  the 
apostle's  statement  (1  Cor.  i.  30),  that  "  Christ  is  made  unto 
us  righteousness,"  or  justification,  "  quo  intelligit  (apostolus) 
nos  ejus  nomine  acceptos  esse  Deo,  quia  morte  sua  peccata 
nostra  expiaverit  et  ejus  obedientia  nobis  in  justitiam  impu- 
tetur.  Nam  quum  fidei  justitia  in  peccatorum  remissione  et 
gratuita  acceptione  consistat,  utrumque  per  Christum  conse- 
quimur."  This  statement  is  far  too  precise  and  explicit  to  admit 
of  being  explained  away,  and  it  is  quite  conclusive  as  to  what 
were  Calvin's  views  upon  the  point  now  under  consideration. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  advert  to  another  expression 
which  Calvin  sometimes  used  when  treating  of  this  subject, 
an  expression  which  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  account 
we  have  given  of  his  sentiments,  but  which  in  itself  is  not 
strictly  correct,  as  was  indeed  brought  out  in  the  course 
of  the  subsequent  controversies,  Calvin  repeatedly  speaks  of 
jus'tification  as  consisting  in  the  remission  of  sins  and  the 
imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
ble  doubt  that,  when  he  used  this  form  of  expression,  he 
meant  by  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  just  ac- 
ceptance, or  positive  admission  into  the  enjoyment  of  God's 
favour,  the  bestowal  of  a  right  or  title  to  eternal  life,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  and  going  beyond  mere  forgiveness.  In  any 
other  sense,  and,  indeed,  in  the  strict  and  proper  meaning  of 
the  expression,  the  statement  is  inaccurate.  For  the  imputa- 
tion of  Christ's  righteousness,  correctly  understood,  does  not 
stand  upon  the  same  level  or  platform  with  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  and,  therefore,  cannot  go  to  constitute  along  with  it  one 
thing,  designated  by  the  one  term  justification,  as  is  the  case 
with  acceptance  or  admission  into  God's  favour.     The  imputa- 
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tion  of  Christ's  righteousness  is  to  be  regarded  as,  in  the  order 
of  nature,  preceding  both  remission  and  acceptance,  and  as 
being  the  ground  or  basis,  or  the  meritorious  or  impulsive 
cause  of  these  two  results,  that  to  which  God  has  a  respect 
when  in  any  instance  he  pardons  and  accepts  a  sinner. 

As  to  the  distinction  between  the  passive  and  the  active 
righteousness  of  Christ,  the  first  regarded  as  more  immediately 
the  ground  of  our  pardon,  and  the  second  of  our  acceptance, 
this  does  not  appear  formally  brought  out  in  the  writings  of 
Calvin.  It  is  to  be  traced  rather  to  the  more  minute  and 
subtle  speculations,  to  which  the  doctrine  of  justification  was 
afterwards  subjected,  and  though  the  distinction  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  analogy  of  faith,  and  may  be  of  use  in  aiding 
the  formation  of  distinct  and  definite  conceptions,  it  is  not  of 
any  great  practical  importance,  and  need  not  be  much  pressed 
or  insisted  on,  if  men  heartily  and  intelligently  ascribe  their 
forgiveness  and  acceptance  wholly  to  what  Christ  has  done  and 
suffered  in  their  room  and  stead.  There  is  no  ground  in  any- 
thing Calvin  has  written  for  asserting,  that  he  would  have  denied 
or  rejected  this  distinction,  if  it  had  been  presented  to  him. 
But  it  was  perhaps  more  in  accordance  with  the  cautious  and 
reverential  spirit  in  which  he  usually  conducted  his  investiga- 
tions into  divine  things,  to  abstain  from  any  minute  and  definite 
statements  regarding  it.  Much  prominence  came  to  be  given 
to  these  distinctions  between  forgiveness  and  acceptance,  and 
between  Christ's  passive  and  active  righteousness,  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice,  that  down  till 
about  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  everything  like  sound 
doctrine  and  true  religion  were  swept  away  by  the  prevalence 
of  rationalism,  not  only  these  distinctions,  but  the  whole  of  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  on  the  subj  ect  of  j  ustification,  were  strenuously 
maintained  by  the  Lutheran  theologians.  Very  few  Calvinistic 
divines  have  rejected  the  distinction  between  forgiveness  and 
acceptance,  though  many  have  been  disposed  to  pass  over  or 
omit  the  distinction  between  Christ's  passive  and  active  right- 
eousness. The  most  eminent  Calvinistic  divines,  who  have 
maintained  that  justification  consists  only  in  remission  of  sins, 
thus  denying  or  ignoring  the  generally  received  distinction 
between  forgiveness  and  acceptance,  and  rejecting  the  imputa- 
tion of  Christ's  active  righteousness,  were  Piscator  and  Wende- 
linus,  who  both  belonged  to  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
the  former  of  whom  flourished  near  the  beginning,  and  the  latter 
about  the  middle,  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  general 
reasonings  on  which  these  men  based  their  peculiar  views,  are 
of  no  force,  except  upon  the  assumption  of  principles  which 
would  overturn  altogether  the  Scripture  doctrines  of  substitution 
and  imputation,  and  thus  the  question  resolves  into  this, — 
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Whether  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in  Scripture  for  these  dis- 
tinctions ?  And  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  it  has,  we 
think,  been  shewn  that  the  scriptural  evidence  is  sufficient,  and 
that  those  who  deny  this,  demand  an  amount  of  evidence,  both 
in  point  of  quantity  and  of  directness  and  expKcitness,  which  is 
unreasonable. 

But  many  eminent  divines  have  been  of  opinion  that  the 
controversies  which  have  been  carried  on  upon  this  subject, 
have  led  some  of  the  defenders  of  the  truth  to  press  these 
distinctions,  especially  that  between  Christ's  passive  and  active 
righteousness,  beyond  what  Scripture  warrants,  and  in  a  way 
that  is  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  general  scope  and  spirit 
of  its  statements.  There  is  no  trace  of  this  excess,  however, 
in  the  admirably  cautious  and  accurate  declarations  upon  this 
subject  in  the  Westminster  Confession,  where,  while  pardon  and 
acceptance  are  expressly  distinguished  as  separate  elements  in 
the  justification  of  a  sinner,  they  are  both  ascribed,  equally  and 
alike,  to  the  obedience  and  death  of  Christ,  without  any  specifica- 
tion of  the  distinct  places  or  functions  which  his  passive  and 
active  righteousness  hold  in  the  matter. 

"  Those  whom  G-od  effectually  calleth  lie  also  freely  jnstifieth ; 
not  by  infusing  righteousness  into  them,  but  by  pardoning  their 
sins,  and  by  accounting  and  accepting  their  persons  as  righteous ; 
not  for  anything  wrought  in  them,  or  done  by  them,  but  for  Christ's 
sake  alone ;  not  by  imputing  faith  itself,  the  act  of  believing,  or 
any  other  evangelical  obedience,  to  them  as  their  righteousness,  but 
by  imputing  the  obedience  and  satisfaction  of  Christ  unto  them,  they 
receiving  and  resting  on  him  and  his  righteousness  by  faith,  which 
faith  they  have  not  of  themselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God''  (c.  xi.  s.  1). 

This  statement  contains  a  beautifully  precise  and  exact  re- 
pudiation of  Popish  and  Arminian  errors,  and  assertion  of  the 
opposite  truths,  upon  the  subject  of  justification,  but  it  wisely 
abstains  from  giving  any  deliverance,  directly  or  by  implica- 
tion, upon  those  more  minute  points  which  are  less  clearly  in- 
dicated in  Scripture,  and  have  been  made  subjects  of  contro- 
versial discussion  amon^:^  Calvinists.  The  same  wisdom  and 
caution  are  exhibited  in  dealing  with  this  topic  in  the  corres- 
poncjing  portions  of  the  catechisms.  In  the  Larger  Catechism, 
pardon  and  acceptance  are  both  based,  equally  and  alike,  upon 
"  the  perfect  obedience  and  full  satisfaction  of  Christ  ;"  and  in 
the  Shorter  Catechism,  while  they  are  still  distinguished  from 
each  other,  they  are  both  declared  to  be  based  upon  "  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  imputed  to  us  and  received  by  faith 
alone."  The  danger  of  yielding  to  any  excess  or  undue  minute- 
ness of  exposition  upon  this  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  maintaining  the  whole  truth  re- 
garding it,  as  sanctioned  by  Scripture,  are  very  clearly  and 
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judiciously  enforced  by  Turretine,  with  his  usual  masterly 
ability.     (Loc.  xiv.,  qu.  xiii.,  sec.  11  and  12.) 

The  general  subject  which  we  have  been  surveying  might 
suggest  some  reflections  fitted  to  be  useful  in  the  study  of 
theology  and  of  theological  literature,  bearing  especially  upon 
the  two  topics  of  the  use  and  application  of  testimonies  from 
eminent  writers  as  authorities  upon  controverted  questions, 
and  the  value  and  importance  of  definite  and  precise  state- 
ments in  the  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  Christian  theology. 
We  have  room  now  only  for  a  few  hints  on  these  points. 

In  almost  all  theological  controversies,  much  space  has  been 
occupied  by  the  discussion  of  extracts  from  books  and  docu- 
ments, adduced  as  authorities  in  support  of  the  opinions  main- 
tained, and  there  is  certainly  no  department  of  theological 
literature  in  which  so  much  ability  and  learning,  so  much  time 
and  strength,  have  been  uselessly  wasted,  or  in  which  so  much 
of  controversial  unfairness  has  been  exhibited.  Controver- 
sialists in  general  have  shewn  an  mtense  and  irresistible  desire 
to  prove,  that  their  peculiar  opinions  were  supported  by  the 
Fathers,  or  by  the  Reformers,  or  by  the  great  divines  of  their 
own  church,  and  have  often  exhibited  a  great  want  both  of 
wisdom  and  of  candour  in  the  efforts  they  have  made  to  effect 
this  object.  It  is  indeed  very  important  to  ascertain  as  far  as 
possible,  the  doctrinal  views  which  have  prevailed  in  every 
country  where  theology  has  been  studied,  and  in  each  succes- 
sive generation  since  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  completed. 
And  it  is  a  gratifying  feature  in  the  condition  of  the  church, 
that  so  much  attention  has  been  given  in  modern  times,  espe- 
cially on  the  Continent,  to  the  full  and  scientific  treatment  of  the 
history  of  doctrines.  The  history  of  opinion  can  always  be 
turned  by  competent  persons  to  good  account  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  truth.  It  is  important  also  to  ascertain  fully  the  views 
held  even  by  individuals,  who  have  exerted  an  important  influ- 
ence on  their  own  and  subsequent  ages,  epoch-making  men  as 
they  have  been  called,  such  as  Origen,  Augustine,  Abelard, 
Aquinas,  Luther,  Calvin,  Arminius,  and  Socinus.  Some  defe- 
rence is  due  to  the  opinions  of  men  who  have  brought  dis- 
tinguished gifts  and  graces  to  bear  on  the  study  of  theology. 
But  no  deference  that  may  be  shewn  to  the  opinions  of  men, 
should  ever  be  transmuted  iiito  anything  hke  authority,  pro- 
perly so  called,  as  if  it  ever  could  be  of  essential  importance, 
or  of  determining  influence,  to  ascertain  what  other  men  be- 
lieved on  matters  which  are  revealed  to  us  in  God's  word.  No 
document  has  ever  been  prepared  by  uninspired  men,  which 
did  not  exhibit  some  traces  of  human  imperfection,  not  in- 
deed always  in  actual  positive  error,  yet  in  something  about  it 
defective  or  exaggerated,  disproportionate  or  unsuitable,  exhi- 
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bited  either  in  the  document  itself,  or  in  its  relation  to  the  pur- 
pose it  was  intended  to  serve.  There  is  no  man  who  has  written 
much  upon  important  and  difficult  subjects,  and  has  not  fallen 
occasionally  into  error,  confusion,  obscurity,  and  inconsistency  ; 
and  there  is  certainly  no  body  of  men  that  have  ever  been  ap- 
pealed to  as  authorities,  in  whose  writings  a  larger  measure  of 
these  qualities  is  to  be  found  than  in  those  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Christian  Church.  We  have  never  read  an3rthing  more 
wearisome  and  useless  than  the  discussions  which  have  been 
carried  on  between  Romanists  and  Protestants,  especially 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  concerning  the  opinions  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  early  ages.  Never  have  abihty  and  learning 
been  more  thoroughly  wasted,  than  in  those  endless  debates,  in 
which  so  much  pains  have  been  taken,  to  bring  out  the  meaning 
of  passages  in  the  Fathers,  which  really  have  no  meaning,  or  no 
meaning  that  can  be  ascertained,  which  in  many  cases  their 
authors,  if  they  could  be  called  up  and  examined,  would  be 
unable  to  explain  intelligibly,  and  to  harmonise  the  confu- 
sion and  reconcile  the  inconsistencies  which  abound  in  their 
works.  It  was  right  and  important  indeed  to  shew  conclusively 
and  once  for  all,  that  the  Romanists  are  not  warranted  to  appeal 
to  the  early  church  in  support  of  their  leading  peculiar  opi- 
nions, and  the  conclusive  evidence  which  has  been  produced  in 
proof  of  this  position,  it  may  be  necessary  occasionally  to  refer 
to.  But  beyond  this,  elaborate  discussions  of  the  meaning  of 
particular  passages  in  the  Fathers,  should  in  general  be  now 
regarded  as  nothing  better  than  learned  lumber.  Occasions  in- 
deed do  sometimes  occur  in  theological  literature  where  some- 
thing of  this  kind  may  be  called  for.  And  we  think  that  there 
was  a  dignus  vindice  nodus,  and  that  an  important  service  was 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth,  when  DrGoode,  the  Dean  of  Ripon, 
undertook  and  endured  the  labor  improbus  of  proving,  as  he  has 
done  unanswerably,  in  his  "  Divine  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice," 
that  the  Tractarian  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  and 
also  of  the  great  Anglican  divines,  was  characterised  by  the  same 
blundering,  incompetency,  and  dishonesty,  which  have  usually 
marked  the  conduct  of  Romish  controversialists.* 

In  adducing  extracts  from  eminent  writers  in  support  of 
their  opinions,  controversialists  usually  overlook  or  forget  the 
obvious  consideration,  that  it  is  only  the  mature  and  deliberate 
conviction  of  a  competent  judge  upon  the  precise  point  under 

*  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  remember  that  unfairness,  if  not  dishonesty,  in 
this  matter,  has  been  sometimes  exhibited  also  by  the  friends  of  truth.  It  is  a 
very  humbling  and  mortifying  exposure  which  has  been  made  by  Mr  Isaac 
Taylor,  in  the  Supplement  to  his  Ancient  Christianity,  of  blundering  and  un- 
fairness, in  dealing  with  quotations  from  the  Fathers,  exhibited  in  the  au- 
thorised Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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consideration,  that  should  be  held  as  entitled  to  any  deference. 
When  men  have  never,  or  scarcely  ever,  had  present  to  their 
thoughts  the  precise  question  that  may  have  afterwards  be- 
come matter  of  dispute,  when  they  have  never  deliberately 
examined  it,  or  given  a  formal  and  explicit  deliverance  regard- 
ing it,  it  will  usually  follow,  1st,  That  it  is  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  ascertain  what  they  thought  about  it,  to  collect  this 
from  incidental  statements,  or  mere  allusions,  dropped  when 
they  were  treating  of  other  topics  ;  and,  2d,  That  their  opinion 
about  it,  if  it  could  be  ascertained,  would  be  of  no  weight  or 
value.  A  large  portion  of  the  materials  which  have  been  col- 
lected by  controversialists  as  testimonies  in  favour  of  their 
opinions  from  eminent  writers,  is  at  once  swept  away  as  use- 
less and  irrelevant,  or  as  blundering  and  unfair,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  this  principle.  The  truth  of  this  principle  is 
so  obvious  that  it  has  passed  into  a  sort  of  proverb,  auctoris 
aliud  agentis  parva  est  auctoritas.  And  yet  controversialists 
in  general  have  continued  habitually  to  disregard  it,  and  to 
waste  their  time  in  trying  to  bring  the  authority  of  eminent 
writers  to  bear  upon  questions  which  they  had  never  examined  ; 
and  have  not  scrupled  in  many  cases  to  have  recourse  to  garb- 
ling and  mutilation,  in  order  either  to  silence  testimonies  or  to 
make  them  speak  more  plainly.  The  opinion  even  of  Calvin 
upon  a  point  which  he  had  never  carefully  examined,  and  on 
which  he  has  given  no  formal  dehverance,  is  of  no  weight  or 
value,  and  would  scarcely  be  worth  examining,  were  it  not 
that  so  much  has  been  written  upon  this  subject,  and  that  his 
views  upon  many  points  have  been,  and  still  are,  so  much  mis- 
represented. 

In  dealing  with  authorities,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain, 
whether  the  authors  referred  to  and  quoted  have  really  formed 
and  expressed  an  opinion  upon  the  point,  in  regard  to  which 
their  testimony  is  adduced.  It  is  necessary  further  to  collect 
together,  and  to  examine  carefully  and  deliberately,  the  whole 
of  what  they  have  written  upon  the  subject  under  consideration, 
that  we  may  understand  fully  and  accurately  what  their  whole 
mind  regarding  it  really  was,  instead  of  trying  to  educe  it  from 
a  hasty  glance  at  #partial  and  incidental  statements.  And  in 
order  to  conduct  this  process  of  estimating  and  applying  testi- 
monies in  a  satisfactory  and  successful  way,  it  is  also  necessary, 
that  we  be  familiar  with  the  whole  import  and  bearing  of  the 
discussion  on  both  sides,  as  it  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
author  whose  statements  we  are  investigating.  "Without  this 
'  knowledge,  we  shall  be  very  apt  to  misapprehend  the  true 
meaning  and  significance  of  what  he  has  said,  and  to  make  it 
the  ground  of  unwarranted  and  erroneous  inferences.  We 
have  seen  how  necessary  it  is  in  order  to  understand  and  con- 
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strue  aright  Calvin's  statements  about  imputation  and  justifi- 
cation, to  know  in  what  way  these  subjects  were  discussed  at 
the  time  among  Romanists  as  well  as  among  Protestants  ;  and 
many  other  illustrations  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  whole  question  in  all  its  aspects,  and  of 
the  blunders  and  errors  arising  from  the  want  of  it,  might 
easily  be  adduced  from  this  department  of  theological  contro- 
versy. To  manage  aright  this  matter  of  the  adduction  and 
application  of  testimonies  or  authorities  requires  an  extent  of 
knowledge,  a  patience  and  caution  in  comparing  and  estimat- 
ing materials,  and  an  amount  of  candour  and  tact,  which  few 
controversialists  possess,  and  in  which  many  of  them  are  de- 
plorably deficient.  This  is  not  indeed  a  department  of  investi- 
gation which  can  be  regarded  as  possessed  of  any  great  in- 
trinsic importance,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  truth. 
But  it  has  always  occupied,  and  it  is  likely  to  continue  to 
occupy,  a  prominent  place  in  theological  literature,  and  it  is 
therefore  of  some  consequence  that  it  should  be  conducted 
judiciously,  accurately,  and  honourably. 

Much  more  important  than  this  subject  of  authorities  and 
testimonies,  is  the  other  topic  suggested  by  the  sui-vey  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged,  viz.,  the  increasing  fulness,  ex- 
actness, and  precision  of  deliverances  on  doctrinal  matters,  as 
the  result  of  controversial  discussion.  But  on  this  we  have 
now  still  less  time  to  dwell.  The  great  lessons  suggested  by 
the  investigation  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  and  sug- 
gested, indeed,  by  the  whole  history  of  the  discussion  of  all 
such  questions,  are,  1st,  The  obligation  to  improve  the  contro- 
versies which  have  sprung  up  in  the  Church,  for  aiding  in  the 
formation  of  clear  and  accurate,  precise  and  definite,  opinions 
upon  all  topics  of  doctrinal  theology,  up  to  the  full  extent 
which  Scripture  correctly  interpreted  and  reasonably  and 
judiciously  applied,  may  be  fairly  held  to  sanction ;  2d,  The 
danger  and  mischief  of  laying  down  expHcit  deliverances,  and 
indulging  in  elaborate  controversies,  about  minuter  matters 
which  are  not  revealed  to  us,  and  which  Scripture  really  fur- 
nishes no  materials  for  determining  ;  and,  3d,  The  necessity  of 
great  caution  and  much  wisdom  in  introducing  into  symbolical 
books,  and  thereby  imposing  as  articles  of  faith  or  terms  of 
communion,  even  true  positions  of  a  minute  and  definite  de- 
scription, which  possess  no  great  intrinsic  importance  as  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  the  scheme  of  salvation,  or 
which  derive  their  importance  from  temporary  or  local  discus- 
sions. These,  of  course,  are  just  truisms  admitted  by  every 
one.  Everything  depends  upon  the  right  application  of  them 
to  particular  cases  and  topics,  and  this  requires  thorough  and 
comprehensive  knowledge,  great  soundness  and  discrimination 
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of  intellect,  and  much  careful  and  deliberate  investigation, 
qualities  which  are  very  rare,  and  which  especially  are  very 
seldom  found  in  combination  with  each  other. 

In  regard  to  each  of  these  three  positions,  there  are  temptations 
and  dangers  on  both  sides,  great  risks  both  of  defect  and  of  ex- 
cess ;  and  one  chief  means  fitted,  with  the  divine  blessing,  to 
guard  against  error  in  these  matters,  both  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left,  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  history  of  past  dis- 
cussions, and  a  sincere  and  impartial  determination  to  turn  it  to 
the  best  account,  with  a  view  to  the  ascertaining  of  truth  and  the 
determining  of  the  Church's  duty.  It  is  an  imperative  obliga- 
tion attaching  to  every  man,  according  to  his  means  and  oppor- 
tunities, to  acquire  as  accurate  and  complete  a  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  divine  revelation  as  he  can.  And  next  to  the  diligent 
and  prayerful  study  of  the  word  of  God  itself,  in  the  unwearied 
and  impartial  application  of  all  legitimate  apparatus  and 
auxiliaries,  a  comprehensive  and  discriminating  investigation 
of  past  discussions,  conducted  by  competent  parties,  affords  the 
best  means  of  discharging  this  duty  and  securing  this  result. 
Wherever  men  of  ability,  learning,  and  integrity,  have  brought 
their  minds  to  bear  upon  the  investigation  of  divine  truth,  and 
especially  when,  by  the  collision  of  men  of  this  stamp,  the  sift- 
ing analytic  process  of  controversial  discussion  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  subjects  examined,  materials  are  provided, 
which,  by  men  who  have  not  themselves  been  involved  in  the 
controversies,  may  be  turned  to  the  best  account,  in  forming  an 
accurate  estimate,  first,  of  the  truth,  and  then,  secondly  and 
separately,  of  the  importance,  of  the  points  involved.  Men  are 
bound  to  improve  to  the  uttermost  all  their  opportunities  of 
acquiring  the  most  clear,  accurate,  and  exact  knowledge  of  all 
the  truths  revealed  in  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  and  some  men, 
in  seeking  to  discharge  this  duty,  have  been  honoured  by  the 
Head  of  the  church,  to  contribute  largely  to  diffuse  among  their 
fellow-men  more  correct,  definite,  and  comprehensive  views  of 
Christian  doctrine  than  had  prevailed  before,  and  to  shew  that 
these  views  were  indeed  sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God. 

The  men  who  have  been  most  highly  honoured  in  this  im- 
portant department  of  work  were  Augustine  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  especially 
Calvin,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  and,  lastly,  the  great  Cal- 
vinistic  systematic  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
works  of  this  last  class  of  writers — such  men  as  Francis 
Turretine,  John  Henry  Heidegger,  Herman  Witsius,  and 
Peter  van  Mastricht — are  based  wholly  upon  the  theology 
of  the  Reformation ;  but  they  carry  it  out  to  its  comple- 
tion, and  may  be  said  to  form  the  crown  and  the  copestone 
of  theological  science,  viewed  as  an  accurate,  compehensive, 
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and  systematic  exposition  and  defence  of  the  whole  doc- 
trines revealed  in  the  word  of  God.  We  believe  that  these 
men  have  given  an  exposition  of  the  whole  doctrines  which  are 
made  known  to  us  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  which  all  men 
are  bound  to  understand  and  believe  because  God  has  revealed 
them,  such  as  in  point  of  clearness  and  fulness,  accuracy  and 
completeness,  was  never  before  equalled,  and  has  never  since 
been  surpassed.  In  the  writings  of  these  men,  and  of  others 
of  the  same  class  and  period,  we  find,  that  almost  every  discus- 
sion raised  for  the  last  century  and  a  half  about  the  substance 
of  theology — that  is,  about  the  doctrines  actually  taught  in 
Scripture  concerning  all  matters  of  universal  and  permanent 
importance,  concerning  God  and  man,  Christ  and  the  way  of 
salvation,  the  church  and  the  sacraments — is  dealt  with  and  dis- 
posed of,  is  practically  exhausted,  and  conclusively  determined. 
But  it  does  not,  by  any  means,  follow  from  this,  that  the  pre- 
cise and  definite  statements,  on  doctrinal  subjects,  which  the 
writings  of  these  men  present — although  true  in  themselves 
and  warranted  by  Scripture,  as  in  general  we  believe  them  to 
be — should  be  embodied  in  symbolical  books,  and  be  thereby 
made  terms  of  communion  with  a  view  to  ordination  to  the 
ministry,  and  grounds  of  separation  among  churches.  The 
duty  oif  a  church  in  settling  her  S3nxLbols,  or  arranging  her 
terms  of  communion,  is  to  be  regulated  by  different  principles 
from  those  which  determine  the  duty  of  individuals,  who  are 
simply  bound  to  acquire  and  to  profess  as  much  of  accurate 
and  distinct  knowledge  of  truth  as  they  can  attain  to,  on  all  mat- 
ters whether  important  or  not.  When  a  church  is  arranging  her 
terms  of  communion,  other  considerations,  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  mere  truth  of  the  statements,  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  question,  of  what  it  is  right,  necessary,  and  expedient  to 
do,  or  of  what  amount  of  unity  in  matters  of  opinion  ought  to 
be  required.  The  principles  applicable  to  this  branch  of  the 
church's  duty,  have  never  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion by  competent  parties,  though  they  are  very  important 
in  their  bearings  ;  and  the  right  application  of  them  is  attended 
with  great  difficulty.  Calvin  would  probably  have  made  a 
difficulty  about  adopting  precise  and  definite  dehverances  on 
some  points,  concerning  the  truth  of  which  the  great  Calvinistic 
divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  no  hesitation.  But  it 
will  probably  be  admitted,  that  he  was  qualified  for  the  office 
of  a  minister  in  a  Calvinistic  church,  even  in  this  advanced 
nineteenth  century. 

The  great  general  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  this  matter, 
though  the  application  is,  of  course,  the  difficulty,  are  embodied 
in  the  famous  maxim,  which  Witsius  adopted  as  his  favourite 
motto — In  necessariis  unitas,  in  non  necessariis  libertas,  in 
omnibus  caritas. 
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FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEWS. 

I.  Pastoral- Theologische  Blatter. 

Tflis  is  a  new  periodical,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  in  January. 
It  is  conducted  by  Dr  Vilmar,  professor  in  Marburg,  in  the  Lutheran 
interest,  and  it  is  a  decided  enemy  of  the  "  Union."  It  is  not,  however, 
unfair  or  violent  in  its  opposition,  nor  is  its  tendency  polemical.  The 
editor,  in  the  introductory  paper,  says  that  his  object  is  to  be  thoroughly 
practical  in  the  discussion  of  the  particular  temptations  to  which  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  exposed  in  these  times  of  sifting  and  trial.  In  opposition  to  the 
pressimists  and  synergists  of  the  present  day,  he  establishes  and  defends,  as  the 
very  key-stone  of  Christianity,  the  great  truth  that  God  is  king  over  all  thff' 
earth,  that  Christ  is  the  Head,  and  the  only  Head,  of  his  Church,  and 
that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  We  have  been  much 
pleased  to  find  that  the  different  contributors  hold  fast  this  foundation,  and 
that,  in  the  six  numbers  now  lying  before  us,  they  all  agree  in  teaching  the 
immediate  presence  of  Christ  in  his  word  and  sacrament,  and  the  true  place 
of  all  human  strength  and  effort  in  the  pastoral  office.  Most  of  the  articles 
are  short,  which  we  consider  no  disadvantage,  for  they  are  at  the  same  time 
comprehensive  and  full,  and  say  what  ought  to  be  said  that  bears  most  upon 
the  subject  in  hand.  There  is  no  lack  of  learning.  The  contents  of  this 
first  volume  are  of  the  most  varied  character  :  there  are  critical  and  exegeti- 
cal  notices,  sketches  from  ecclesiastical  history,  papers  on  the  pastoral  office, 
on  the  liturgy,  and  homiletical  studies.  One  of  the  contributions  is  from 
the  pen  of  Pastor  Wilhelmi,  on  the  Baptists.  The  article  concludes  with  a 
protest  against  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  in  the  first  place,  for  existing  as  an 
alliance  of  different  denominations. 

A  paper  in  the  June  number,  on  St  Paul's  "  Thorn  in  the  flesh,"  deserves 
notice,  not  so  much  for  its  critical  investigation  of  the  passage,  2  Cor.  xii. 
7-9,  as  for  the  excellent  practical  counsel  which  the  writer  deduces  from 
the  fact  that  Paul's  request  was  not  granted  by  the  Lord.  The  "  thorn  " 
itself  he  supposes  to  have  been  severe  bodily  convulsions  or  cramps,  and 
lays  much  stress  on  the  agency  of  Satan  and  his  angels  in  the  infliction  of 
disease. 

An  article  on  the  name  of  God  and  Christ  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
mysticism.  The  author  tries  to  prove  that  the  Saviour  has  a  peculiar 
presence  in  his  name,  differing  in  kind  and  in  degree  from  his  omnipresence, 
and  from  his  ordinary  presence  in  his  church.  The  state-ministers  and  church- 
consistories  of  many  German  States  would  do  well  to  study  carefully  a  short 
essay  on  "  Professor  and  Pastor,"  in  which,  whilst  the  separation  of  the  two 
offices  is  considered  advisable,  it  is  yet  insisted  on  that  the  professors  should 
be  subject  to  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  that  their  doctrines  should  be, 
even  in  a  higher  degree  than  those  of  the  pastors,  the  object  of  great  watch- 
fulness and  care  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 

Two  papers  on  true  and  false  Asceticism  will  abundantly  repay  perusal. 
They  treat  of  the  various  orders  of  Flagellants,  and  in  general  of  all  who 
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■practised  the  discipline  of  self-scourging.  There  is  a  most  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  this  discipline  as  exercised  by  the  Italian  Compagnie  de'  Battuti, 
and  German  Brotherhoods  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Many  of  the  exegeti- 
cal  notices  are  very  good.  ^  L.  L,  0, 

II.   Gesetz  und  Zeugniss, 

This  periodical,  which  appears  monthly,  is  under  the  joint  editorship  of 
Pastors  Leonhardi  and  Zimmerraann  in  Saxony,  and  has  now  completed 
the  first  half  of  the  third  year  of  its  existence.  Homiletic  studies  and 
general  edification  are  the  objects  which  it  seeks  to  promote.  Sermons,  ex- 
tracts from,  or  sketches  of,  sermons,  and  discourses,  on  all  possible  occasions, 
find  admission  into  its  pages.  The  present  volume  contains  sermons 
delivered  on  various  church  festivals,  discourses  held  at  baptisms,  marriages, 
burials,  confirmations,  inductions  of  pastors,  on  the  erection  of  a  monument, 
&c.  One  of  Mr  Spurgeon's  sermons  has  been  reproduced  in  these  pages. 
Both  of  the  editors  are  rather  celebrated  for  pulpit  eloquence,  and  they,  as 
well  as  Ahlfeld,  Luthardt,  Schott,  and  other  well-known  preachers,  have 
contributed  to  this  portion  of  the  work.  None  of  the  sermons,  however, 
strike  us  as  being  above  the  average.  A  more  interesting  feature  of  the 
periodical  is  the  admission  of  some  of  the  fine  old  Latin  hymns  of  the  early 
church  and  middle  ages,  with  excellent  German  translations  (by  Dr  Von 
Biarowsky  and  others),  in  parallel  columns.  The  hymn  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  Rex  Christe,  factor  omnium,  which  we  are  told  was  declared  by 
Luther  in  his  "  Tischreden  "  to  be  the  very  best  hymn  extant,  breathes  a 
noble  spirit  of  true  faith  and  sound  doctrine.  As  a  rule,  the  hymns  in  this 
collection  atone  for  frequent  barbarisms  in  Latinity  and  some  ofiences 
against  prosody  by  their  tone  of  deep  piety  and  devotion.  In  some  of  the 
hymns  by  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bonaventura  there  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  certain  Romish  colouring  which  is,  in  such  cases,  toned  down  in  the 
translation,  or  alluded  to  in  a  foot  note.  Another  portion  of  the  publica- 
tion is  devoted  to  "  skeletons  ".of  sermons.  The  gospels  of  the  church  year 
are  taken  in  order,  and  the  plan  and  divisions  given  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  published  sermons  of  the  most  famous  preachers  from  the  da;^8  of 
"MoUer  and  Arnd  down  to  Harms  and  Petri.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  Lutheran  Church  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  popular  pulpit 
orators  of  the  day.  The  "  heads  "  of  their  discourses  here  given  can  convey 
but  a  faint  idea  of  what  they  are  in  their  completed  form.  Those  taken 
from  Ahlfeld  are  perhaps  most  characteristic  of  the  style. 

Under  a  separate  title  Pastor  Geuzken  contributes  a  set  of  Beichtreden  on 
all  the  epistles  and  gospels  in  the  Lutheran  liturgy.  There  is  nothing  de- 
serving special  notice  in  the  reviews  which  conclude  each  number. 

L.  L.  C. 

III.  ZeUschrift  fur  die  Tiistorische  Theologie. 

This  periodical,  conducted  by  Professor  Niedner  of  Berlin,  in  connection 
with  the  Leipzig  society  for  historical  theology,  founded  by  Illgen,  has  ex- 
isted for  many  years,  and  communicated  to  the  public  important  historical 
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documents  that  would  otherwise  have  continued  unknown.     It  does  not 
limit  itself  to  any  one  period  or  country  in  its  historical  investigations. 

The  January  number  for  1861,  consisting  of  1G2  pages,  is  entirely  occu- 
pied with  an  account  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  in  Persia,  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  by  Professor 
Uhlmann  of  Berlin.  This  is  derived  from  two  collections  of  oriental  mar- 
tyrology  drawn  up  in  Syriac  by  contemporaries  on  the  spot,  and  published 
at  Rome  by  the  celebrated  Assemani,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Acta 
Martyrum  Orientatium  et  Occidentalium,"  1748. 

This  historical  sketch  is  founded  chiefly  upon  the  chronicle  of  Marutha, 
bishop  of  Targut,  or  Martyropolis,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  420.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  the  persecutions  from  the  personal  testimony  of  those  who  out- 
lived the  times  of  horror,  confirmed  by  the  records  of  the  Persian  Courts  of 
Justice.  A  second  authority  is  a  fragment  by  an  unknown  author,  con- 
taining the  history  of  a  later  persecution  in  the  reign  of  Isdegard  II.,  to  the 
year  a.d.  460. 

The  following  outline  will  convey  an  idea  of  this  sketch.  The  first  con- 
verts to  Christianity  in  Persia  were  in  all  probability  Jews  dwelling  in  the 
frontier  provinces  of  that  kingdom,  who  were  sharers  in  the  blessing  at 
Pentecost.  By  the  end  of  the  third  century  numerous  episcopal  sees  were 
established  throughout  the  kingdom.  On  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  Roman  empire  by  Constantino,  the  Christians  of  Persia 
became  objects  of  suspicion  to  their  rulers,  and  the  persecutions  were 
invariably  at  their  height  in  times  of  war  with  Rome.  This  we  find  to  be 
the  case  during  the  long  reign  of  Sapor  II.,  the  great  persecutor  of  the 
church  in  Persia.  This  persecution  lasting  for  one  year  (a.d.  327),  was  only 
the  prelude  to  a  long  period  of  almost  ceaseless  suffering.  From  343  to  381 
the  church  in  Persia  bore  the  cross,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that,  unmindful 
of  the  apostolic  precept,  "  Tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  custom  to  whom 
custom,"  the  Christians  unhappily  refused  to  pay  the  taxes  imposed  upon 
Persian  subjects  ;  and  this  insubordination,  together  with  their  contempt 
for  Parseeism,  and  a  secret  understanding  with  the  Romans,  were  the 
charges  brought  against  them. 

The  aged  Simon  Bar-Saboc,  bishop  of  Seleucia  and  Tesiphon,  defended 
the  cause  of  his  people,  and  wrote  to  the  king  on  the  subject  of  the  oppres- 
sive taxes  in  this  unhappy  style, — "  Jesus  is  our  king ;  far  be  it  from  us  who 
are  free  to  be  the  servants  of  men."  He  even  invited  death  from  the  hand 
of  Sapor,  and  when  brought  before  him,  refused  to  render  the  customary 
homage.  Though  earned  that  his  example  would  bring  ruin  upon  multi- 
tudes, he  would  yield  in  nothing.  A  hundred  of  his  co-religionists  were 
beheaded  before  his  eyes,  whom  he  cheered  with  words  of  hope  and  encour- 
agement, and  then  shared  their  bloody  death. 

For  ten  days  after  the  sword  was  never  sheathed.  The  Christians  pressed 
forward  to  torture  and  death,  and  so  great  was  the  haste  of  the  executioners 
that  they  knew  not  whom  they  were  slaying.  It  was  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain the  numbers.  In  tlie  distant  provinces  similar  executions  soon  followed. 
Among  the  most  noted  victims  was  Miles,  bishop  of  Susa,  who  also,  while 
nobly  maintaining  his  faith,  reviled  the  governor  before  whom  he  stood  too 
VOL.  X. — NO.  XXXVII.  Y  y 
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little  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  128  presbyters  and  deacons  were  tortured 
and  afterwards  led  to  death,  singing  as  they  went  the  42d  Psalm.  The  fifth 
year  was  like  the  first — a  year  of  death.  120  fell  in  one  day.  Desolation 
fell  upon  all  the  churches,  many  apostatized,  but  there  was  also  a  goodly 
number  of  confessors.  There  is  a  blank  in  the  narrative  of  Marutha  from 
350  to  358,  when  it  is  again  taken  up  with  the  det  lils  of  further  martyrdoms. 
In  361,  Julian  being  at  war  with  Persia,  Sapor  besieged  Beth-Zabdi,  a 
frontier  fortress  of  Rome,  and  took  9000  prisoneri,  including  the  bishop, 
aijd  many  ecclesiastics  and  holy  women,  who  were  carried  into  Persia,  and 
beheaded,  A  peace  with  Jovian,  364,  brought  rest  to  the  church  in  Per- 
sia, which  lasted  till  374,  when  war  again  broke  out  with  the  eastern  em- 
peror Valens  and  upwards  of  fifty  presbyters. 

The  original  chronicler  dwells  more  fully  on  the  three  martyrs  who  closed 
the  long  procession  that  for  forty  years'  undauntedly  pressed  forward  to  seal 
their  faith  with  their  blood. 

The  churches  might  have  continued  to  rest  but  for  the  destruction  of  a 
temple  to  the  sun  by  Abdas,  bishop  of  Susa,  which  first  inflamed  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  priests  and  nobles.  Abdas  was  the  first  victim  of  another  per- 
secution of  thirty  years'  duration.  Among  many  martyrs  Jacob  sumamed 
"  the  dismembered  "  is  distinguished,  his  body  being  hacked  into  28  pieces. 
In  the  latter  years  of  Isdegard  1.  milder  punishments  were  inflicted  on  the 
Christians,  such  as  slavery  and  degradation.  But  under  Isdegard  II.  blood 
again  flowed.  Simon  Stylites,  who  mounted  his  highest  pillar  in  429, 
sometimes  interposed  miraculously  (?)  in  their  behalf,  and  the  power  of  the 
magi  being  broken,  the  persecution  ceased  with  the  life  of  Isdegard.  The 
orthodox  church  of  Persia  afterwards  succumbed  to  the  inroads  of  Nestorian- 
ism  as  it  never  did  to  the  power  of  the  sword.  The  other  numbers  of  this 
Zeitschrift  will  be  afterwards  noticed. 

IV".  Deutsche  Zeltsckrifi  filr  CUrlstliche  Wissenschafi  und  Christliches 

Leben. 

This  periodical  originated  in  great  measure  through  Neander's  influence 
a  short  time  before  his  death ;  and  the  title  sufficiently  proved  that  its 
theology  would  have  everything  pertaining  to  the  tendency  which  Neander, 
Nitzsch,  Dr  Julius  Miiller,  and  Tholuck  rq|iresented.  Jacobi,  Dr  W. 
Hoffmann,  and  Richter  also  support  it. 

Instead  of  the  former  mode  of  publication  in  weekly  parts  it  now  appears 
in  monthly  numbers.  It  is  scarcely,  we  think,  so  vigorous  and  exhaustive 
in  its  discussions  as  in  its  first  days,  though  it  is  always  fresh  and  interest- 
ing. The  principle  of  this  periodical,  contrasted  with  the  Lutheran  ortho- 
doxy or  the  merely  symbolical  tendency  of  thought,  of  which  it  is  intended 
to  be  the  counterpoise,  is  the  internalising  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  and,  as 
opposed  to  the  more  external  tendency  of  Hengstonberg,  it  has  done  good 
service.  But  it  must  be  added  that,  though  soundly  Protestant  and  evan- 
gelical, it  has  its  laxities  on  inspiration  and  on  several  points  of  doctrine 
connected  with  justification.  We  «hall  notice  at  present  the  four  monthly 
parts  for  this  year  already  come  to  hand. 

The  January  number  opens  with  a  paper  by  Messner  on  Neander  s  birth- 
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day  (that  is,  eleven  years  after  his  death),  in  which  the  writer  recalls,  in  a 
most  touching  manner,  the  life,  labours,  and  sanctified  influence  of  that 
great  man.  We  quote  the  words  used  by  Neander  a  little  before  his  death : 
"  I  eagerly  desire  to  prosecute  my  labours  in  church  history,  still  more  I 
long  after  the  youths,  with  whom  enthusiasm  for  the  ideal  of  my  life — ^love 
to  the  one  Lord — brings  me  in  connection  ;  but  more  than  all  I  pant  for 
the  new  heart  and  the  new  spirit,  for  the  adoption.  May  the  Saviour  give  it 
to  me."  After  this  we  have  a  paper  on  Vorreiter's  work,  called  Luther  and 
the  Revolution,  which  does  the  memory  of  Luther  so  much  injustice  that 
it  represents  the  reformer  as  infected  with  the  spirit  of  revolution,  and 
fighting  with  its  weapons.  Next  follows  a  paper  by  Dr  Julius  Miiller,  on 
Menken  of  Bremen,  shetching  happily  the  career  of  that  great  man  who  has 
not  a  little  added  to  German  thought,  though  his  lax  views  on  the  atone- 
ment and  his  denial  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  commend  him  so  much  to 
theologians  of  this  school,  cannot  be  sufficiently  deplored.  After  this,  we 
have  a  paper  on  "  The  Inner  Mission,"  and  on  "  The  Study  of  History  "  in 
connection  with  a  notice  of  the  "Cyclopedia  of  Education,"  published  at 
Stuttgart. 

The  February  number  brings  before  us  a  paper  by  Dr  W.  Hoffmann  on 
"  Science  in  its  Disunion  with  itself  and  with  Life,"  which  is  continued  in 
the  April  number.  It  contrasts  beautifully  unchristian  science  with  that 
science  imbued  with  the  tone  and  life  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  it  is 
the  aim  of  this  periodical  to  advance.  Then  follow  remarks  on  "  Philosophy 
and  Theology"  by  Dr  Hendewerk,  and  a  review  of  Dr  Baur's  "  Christianity 
of  the  three  first  centuries"  by  one  of  his  junior  students,  and  then  a  paper 
by  Dr  Bodemeyer  on  "Christ's  Humiliation"  or  self- emptying,  a  subject 
discussed  at  present  among  all  German  divines — and  whether  there  was  any 
actual  laying  aside  of  divine  attributes  and  perfections.  It  is  well  worthy 
of  a  perusal,  very  properly  denying  that  the  Son  of  God  ceased  to  be  what 
he  was.  A  historical  sketch  of  Peter  Martyr  (Vermigli),  the  Italian  re- 
former is  also  replete  with  interest ;  it  is  based  on  the  work  of  Dr  Schmid 
of  Strassburg  contributed  to  Ilagenbach's  collection  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  There  is  besides  a  notice  of  Dr  Pressel's  work  on 
Ambrose  Blaurer,  the  Schwabian  Reformer. 

The  March  number  opens  with  a  paper  on  the  "Oxford  Essays  and  Re- 
views," mainly  taken  from  the  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  on  this  subject. 
After  this  there  is  an  interesting  paper  on  Hymns  by  Pastor  Oberhey  ;  and 
besides  other  topics  of  a  more  general  nature,  a  valuable  address  by  Pastor 
Brandt  on  the  best  mode  of  holding  missionary  prayer  meetings,  and  how 
they  may  be  most  useful. 

In  the  April  number  there  is  an  interesting  article  by  Professor  Diestel 
of  Bonn,  on  the  present  state  of  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament,  which 
is  to  be  continued,  and  then  a  short  paper  by  Tholuck  on  "  Lay  aid  to  the 
Clergy  in  the  Lutheran  Church,"  which  supplies  a  good  deal  of  information. 

V.  Deutsche  Vitrteljahrschrift  fiir  English  Theologische  Forschung  und 

Kritik, 

This  periodical,  edited  by  Dr  Heidenheim,  has  an  important  object  in 
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view — to  bring  English  theology  under  the  notice  of  German  readers,  who, 
from  various  causes,  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  supposing  that  any 
theology  existed  beyond  the  pale  of  Germany.  The  undertaking  is  one 
to  which  we  sincerely  wish  success.  The  first  number  is  full  of  pro- 
mise, and  is  handsomely  got  up,  though  disfigured  by  more  than  the 
ordinary  number  of  misprints.  The  articles  of  this  number  are  the  follow- 
ing :  "On  the  Samaritans,"  by  Heidenheim,  who  is  well  worthy  of  being 
deferred  to  as  an  authority  on  that  point,  "  On  Mormonism,"  "  On  the 
Phoenician  Inscriptions"  in  the  British  Museum,  followed  by  a  review  of 
English  theological  literature  and  a  sketch  of  its  theological  tendencies. 

*^*  Having,  in  this  number  and  in  the  two  previous  numbers,  given  a 
list  of  the  foreign  periodicals  to  which  reference  will  be  made,  we  shall  in 
our  next  retrace  our  steps  over  the  cycle  or  part  of  it. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

*^*  Every  book  of  a  theological  character  or  tendency  sent  in  to  the 
Editor  will  be  announced  in  this  division,  and  reviewed  if  there  is  space. 

I.  THE  PURITAN  DIVINES. 

2'Tie  Works  of  Dr  Thomas  Goodwin ;  with  General  Preface  hy  Canon  Miller  of 
Birmingham,  and  Memoir  hy  Dr  Halley.  Yol.  I.,  containing  an  Exposi- 
tion of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Edinburgh : 
James  Nichol.     London  :  JSisbet.     1861. 

In  reviewing  the  most  notable  theological  productions  of  the  day,  we  notice 
with  no  ordinary  interest  the  appearance  of  "  Nichol's  Standard  Divines." 
The  design  which  the  enterprising  publisher  is  prosecuting,  is  to  supply 
theological  readers  with  a  reprint  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  Puritan 
authors,  not  a  few  of  which  now,  from  their  cost  and  rarity,  are  all  but 
inaccessible.  Calculating  on  a  reading  public  to  favour  the  scheme,  not 
only  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Isles,  but  also  in  America  and  in  the 
Colonies,  and  secure  from  all  interference  with  his  undertaking  by  the 
moderate  cost  of  the  volumes,  he  appeals  to  the  general  appreciation  of  the 
Puritan  theology  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  We  are  almost 
certain  that  he  will  not  appeal  in  vain.  Though  the  Puritans  have  never 
got  their  due  place  in  church  history,  they  are  venerated  and  read  by  all 
English-speaking  Christians  who  have  any  relish  for  profound  and  spiritual 
theology.  Mr  Nichol's  scheme  aims  to  supply  a  Puritan  library  consisting 
of  sixty  volumes ;  six  beautiful  volumes,  admirably  printed,  of  which  the 
first  has  just  made  its  appearance,  being  annually  supplied  to  the  subscribers. 
The  scheme  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  enterprise  on  which 
Messrs  Johnstone  &  Hunter  embarked  some  years  ago.  Their  issue,  how- 
ever, commenced  and  ended  with  the  works  of  Owen,  under  the  able  editor- 
ship of  Dr  Goold.  It  found  encouragement  from  all  evangelical  men  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  brought  Owen's  works  within  reach  of  all.  The 
present  series  in  which  Mr  Nichol  is  embarked  commences  with  the  works 
of  Dr  Thomas  Goodwin,  the  great  contemporary  of  Owen  ;  the  edition  in 
folio  having  been  hitherto  inaccessible  from  its  cost,  and  rarely  found  in 
private  libraries.    Prefixed  to  this  reprint  is  a  fine  general  preface  by  Canon 
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Miller,  who  discovers  a  full  appreciation  of  the  Puritan  theology,  and  of  the 
works  and  writers  that  adorned  that  period. 

We  hail  this  enterprise  for  many  reasons.  The  publisher  is  really  a 
benefactor  to  the  British  churches.  What  England  needs  is  a  return  to  the 
theology  of  the  Puritans,  that  is,  to  a  profoundly  spiritual  Calvinistic 
theology.  This  is  the  golden  mean  between  the  two  mischievous  extremes 
by  which  she  threatens  to  be  rent — Tractarianism  and  Germanised  thought. 
Such  a  theology  as  Owen's  or  Goodwin's  would  lift  a  powerful  and  com- 
manding voice  above  these  warring  factions,  which  only  add  strength  and 
fierceness  to  each  other  by  their  extravagancies.  The  age  is  drifting  from 
her  moorings  by  means  of  these  two  conflicting  tendencies. 

That  a  revival  of  the  Puritan  theology  is  England's  great  desideratum 
may  easily  be  shewn.  Tractarianism  is  one  of  her  misleading  lights,  and  a 
theology  of  this  nature  will  alone  dissipate  the  effect  of  what  is  merely 
hierarchical.  The  vital  earnestness,  sustained  by  the  profoundly  spiritual 
theology,  which  broke  the  spell  before,  is  as  able  to  break  it  again.  The 
sacerdotal  movement,  with  all  its  lifeless  forms,  went  down  before  a  Puri- 
tanism intensely  spiritual,  making  no  compromise  with  evil,  and  conquering 
all  for  Christ.  What  would  these  men  have  said  to  the  weakling  cry  of  the 
present,  that  nothing  can  be  done  till  the  millennium?  From  no  other  source 
than  that  from  which  the  Puritans  drew  their  inspiration  can  the  energy 
be  derived  which  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  triumph  a  second  time.  If  a 
revived  taste  for  the  Puritan  theology,  such  as  we  have  in  Owen,  Goodwin, 
Charnock,  Howe,  Baxter,  Perkins,  Sibbs,  if  a  correct  appreciation  of  its 
vital  energy,  of  its  ennobling  and  transforming  power,  were  on  the  increase, 
it  would  promise  well. 

But  it  is  a  safeguard  against  a  no  less  seductive  light  on  the  other  side, 
viz.,  German  thought,  under  the  influence  of  which  England  has  come  to 
undervalue  her  own  inheritance,  we  do  not  say  her  traditions.  German 
rationalised  thought,  whether  we  look  at  its  extreme  type  in  the  Oxford 
Essayists  or  at  a  less  extreme  type  in  the  Broad  Church  representatives, 
threatens  at  this  moment  to  become  her  misleading  guide,  and  has  actually 
led  not  a  few  astray.  These  bold  but  shallow  speculations  on  the  things  of 
God  unsettle  some  and  dazzle  more.  This  is  a  poor  exchange  to  the  land  of 
the  Puritans.     It  is  to  sell  our  birthright  indeed. 

But  in  commending  Puritan  theology,  and  pointing  to  it  as  an  original 
creative  epoch,  we  would  not  be  mistaken.  It  cannot  be  reproduced  without 
a  higher  aesthetic.  The  Puritans  were  men  who  laboured  to  find  expression 
in  any  way  for  the  grand  ideas  with  which  their  minds  were  replete,  too 
deeply  engrossed  with  realities  and  with  great  thoughts  to  attach  importance 
to  the  accidental  form.  But  in  an  age  like  ours  the  form,  the  garb,  the 
style  of  thought,  are  also  important ;  and  an  attractive  elegance  and  felicity 
of  language  are  valuable  as  a  way  to  reach  the  minds  of  men  in  our  age. 
This  aesthetic  culture  the  Puritans  unduly  disregarded,  and  they  who  study 
them  must  supplement  this  defect. 

We  shall  watch  the  progress  of  Mr  Nichol's  enterprise,  hopeful  that  its 
success  will  exceed  his  anticipations,  and  that  it  will  be  appreciated  by  all 
who  value  the  theology  of  those  fresh  times.  S. 

II.   EXEGETICS. 

Theological  and  Homildical  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  for 
the  use  of  Ministers  and  Students.  By  Dr  Lange,  professor  of  theology  at 
Bonn.    Translated  by  Dr  Edersheim.     Edinburgh  :  Clark.     1861. 

This  important  work  of  Lange,  introduced  to  an  English  public  by  one  of 
our  best  and  most  accomplished  translators,  will  be  an  important  homiletic 
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aid.  It  is  pregnant,  condensed,  and  highly  suggestive.  Each  section  con- 
sists of  three  parts,  an  exegetical,  a  dogmatical,  and  a  homiletical  division. 
In  the  latter  of  these  it  is  less  an  original  work  than  a  compilation,  for  the 
design  of  this  part  is  to  supply  a  repository  of  experimental  and  practical 
reflections,  extracted  from  the  practical  commentaries  of  Starke,  Heubner, 
Gerlach,  Gossner,  Quesnel,  and  others  who  have  written  on  separate  books 
of  Scripture  in  a  practical  way.  The  ingenuity  of  Lange  is  very  much  kept 
in  check  by  the  peculiar  task  imposed  upon  himself.  He  has,  in  order  to 
complete  the  work  within  a  reasonable  period,  associated  others  with  him 
in  the  work,  and  they  follow  his  plan.  The  contributions  of  Osterzee,  Kling, 
Fronmiiller,  and  others,  have  already  appeared,  so  that,  as  the  work  began 
in  1857,  there  is  a  prospect  of  its  speedy  completion.  The  only  omission 
in  Dr  Edersheim's  admirable  translation  is  the  notice  of  German  works  and 
sermons  upon  given  portions  of  Scripture  which  Lange  supplies  as  he  goes 
on ;  these,  however,  are  of  less  importance  to  the  English  reader.  S. 


Bunsen's  Bibdwerk  nach  seiner  Bedeutung  fur  die  Gegenwart.     Von 
Bernhard  Baehring.     Leipsig  :  Brockhaus.     1861. 

Bunsen's  latest  work,  his  "Bibelwerk,"  is,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends, 
the  most  important  of  all  his  writings,  and  was  considered  by  himself  as  the 
ripest  and  most  valuable  result  of  all  his  learning  and  thought.  The  author 
of  this  Bdeuchtung  is  a  sincere  admirer,  and  apparently  an  unconditional 
follower,  of  Bunsen.  He  speaks  very  strongly  of  the  unfair  treatment  he 
has  received  at  the  hands  of  many  critics.  We  believe  that  very  few,  if  any, 
of  our  readers  will  share  the  dangerous  views  of  Bunsen's  school  on  the 
cardinal  point  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  ;  we  can,  however,  recommend 
this  work  as  a  fair  exposition  of  those  views,  and  as  an  able  though  a  greatly 
biassed  defence  of  them.  The  subjects  treated  in  these  pages  are  Bunsen's 
life  and  death,  his  scientific  standpoint  in  general,  his  translation  of  the 
Bible,  his  biblical  criticism,  his  exposition  of  Scripture,  the  opponents  of 
the  "  Bibelwerk,"  its  place  and  progress.  The  three  fundamental  proposi- 
tions which  form  his  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  are  the  follow- 
ing : — That  the  Bible  contains  spiritual  truth,  and  that  through  the  Bible 
alone  is  a  sure  state  of  divine  things  to  be  attained ;  that  even  Scripture 
history  and  Scripture  stories,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  national  poetry, 
&c.,  do  contain  actual  truth ;  but  that,  in  order  to  find  Christian  truth  in 
the  Bible,  the  reader  must  bring  with  him,  to  its  study,  a  Christian  sense 
— a  receptivity  for  the  truth.  The  opinions  of  many  periodicals  and  men 
of  note,  as  M,  de  Pressense,  are  quoted  at  considerable  length,  partly  to 
vindicate  Bunsen's  private  character,  which  was  scarcely  necessary,  and 
partly  also  to  establish  his  principles  of  dealing  with  the  Word  of  God, 
which,  we  believe,  no  human  authority  can  justify.  We  are  not  reviewing 
the  "Bibelwerk,"  and  therefore  shall  not  speak  of  its  plan,  &c.,  but  would 
advise  all  who  are  interested  in  the  man  to  procure  Pastor  Baehring's  book, 
and  see  for  themselves  what  significance  the  disciples  of  Bunsen  attach  to 
his  latest  and  perhaps  most  remarkable  work.  L.  L.  0. 

m.  DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY  AND  SINGLE  DOCTRINES. 

llie  Divine  Covenants  :  their  Nature  and  Design  considered  as  the  Successive 
Stages  in  the  De:odopmentofthe  Divine  Purposes  of  Mercy .  By  John  Kelly. 
London:  Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hodder.    1861. 

The  Congregational  Lecture  for  this  year,  given  by  the  Rev.  John  Kelly 
of  Liverpool,  discusses  the  subject  of  the  divine  covenants.  In  his  mode  of 
contemplating  the  covenants;  he  occupies  the  view-point  of  historical  do- 
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velopment,  and  in  this  light,  which  has  everything  akin  to  the  raode  of 
canvassing  the  question  adopted  by  Dr  Russell  of  Dundee,  he  has  brought 
into  prominence  many  topics  of  great  value.  The  divine  dispensations  as 
they  appear  in  history  after  one  another,  viz.,  as  the  Noachic,  the  Abrahamio, 
the  Sinaitic,  the  Davidic— for  so  Mr  Kelly  places  them — are  delineated  with 
breadth  and  precision  of  survey.  Nor  is  he  unhappy  in  describing  the 
nature,  relation,  and  scope  of  the  Sinaitic  Covenant,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
points  of  theology,  and  still  requiring  additional  elucidation.  Mr  Kelly 
considers  it  (p.  147)  "as  chiefly  a  revelation  of  law,"  and  "assuming  the 
form  of  a  covenant  to  intimate  its  connection  with  the  sure  promises  which 
God  had  previously  given."  The  part  of  the  volume  which  treats  of  media- 
tion, of  Christ,  his  offices  and  qualifications,  and  of  the  necessity  of  faith, 
deserves  our  highest  commendation. 

But  to  one  point  in  the  volume  we  take  serious  exception.  He  throws 
overboard  the  whole  subject  of  federalism  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term, 
and  repudiates  the  covenant  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  has  been  understood  in  the  Reformed  Church  for  two  centuries, 
and  which  was  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Dutch  and  Puritan  theology.  He  has 
a  strong  "  feeling  of  repulsion"  at  "  phraseology  descriptive  of  minute  bar- 
gaining, proper  enough  to  men  in  their  transactions  with  each  other,  but 
strangely  out  of  place  when  applied  to  the  counsels  of  the  Most  High"  (p.  27). 
We  are  aware  that  the  Congregational  Lecture  is  not  understood  to  express 
the  reasonings  or  opinions  of  the  denomination,  and  that  the  lecturer  only 
is  responsible  for  them.  But  we  regret  to  find  this  polemical  attitude  to 
federalism  in  one  of  these  most  excellent  contributions  which  this  lecture 
has  again  and  again  made  to  sound  theology.  If  federalism  is  to  be  over- 
thrown, it  cannot  be  done  in  the  incidental  way  in  which  Mr  Kelly  enters 
on  the  subject  (from  p.  6-28).  The  subject  which  he  meant  to  discuss,  the 
historical  development  of  the  dispensations,  did  not  require  him  to  enter  on 
the  eternal  aspects  of  federalism,  and  he  has  only  weakened  the  otherwise 
pleasing  impression  of  his  volume.  The  federalism  of  Witsius,  Strong, 
Vitringa,  Lampe,  Owen,  Charnock,  &c.,  is  the  contemplation  of  the  question 
from  the  view-point  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  for  this  federalism,  as  we  shall  shew 
on  another  occasion,  there  is  ample  Biblical  authority.  Federalism,  though 
once  overdone  and  therefore  followed  by  a  reaction,  is  rising  again  into  notice 
as  the  advocacy  of  it  by  Ebrard  sufficiently  proves.  It  is  the  best  defence 
of  truth  against  the  Arminian  views  ;  it  gives  the  most  touching  view  of 
free  grace  ;  it  is  the  essence  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  putting  all  the  five 
points  into  an  organic  unity  ;  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  under- 
stand the  words  of  Christ.  S. 


History  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  By  Dr 
DoRNER,  Professor  of  Theology,  Gottingen.  Translated  by  Rev.  D.  W. 
Simon.   Edinburgh:  Clark.   1861. 

The  monography  of  Dorner  on  the  person  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  elaborate  works  that  modern  Germany  has  produced.  The  first 
edition  appeared  in  1839.  The  second,  greatly  enlarged  and  containing  the 
thinking  of  a  life- time,  continued  to  issue  from  the  press  from  1845  to  1856. 
We  have  in  Dorner  a  profoundly  speculative  yet  spiritual  mind,  not  resting 
in  the  theology  of  Schleiermacher,  by  whom  he  was  formed,  but  advancing 
to  surer  ground,  and  led  by  inner  impulse  to  the  consideration  of  the  person 
of  Christ.  With  extraordinary  learning  and  exactness  he  discusses  all  the 
theories  propounded  on  the  person  cf  Christ  from  the  days  of  the  apostles 
to  the  modern  theories  of  Germany.  On  all  the  great  points  of  thg  Deity, 
the  Sonship,  the  eternal  generation,  the  two  natures,  the  one  person,  the 
modern  discussion  of  personality,  or  of  the  self-conscious  Ego,  we  have  a  dis- 
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tinct  testimony,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  sound  doctrine.  The  influence 
of  this  work  on  English  theology  will  probably  be  greater  than  that  of  almost 
any  other  German  work  in  awakening  thought  on  this  important  point.  On 
this  theme,  thought  has  been  little  stirred  among  us,  except  only  for  a  time 
by  such  phenomena  as  the  speculations  of  Mr  Irving. 

This  work  is  not  without  its  obvious  defects.  It  is  too  abstract,  and  in- 
dulges much  too  freely  in  the  use  of  German  philosophical  language.  In 
the  reconstruction  of  the  theories  of  different  writers  too,  whose  productions 
are  surveyed  in  succession,  Domer  often  gives,  like  Neander,  a  too  subjective 
representation,  when  we  should  much  rather  peruse  their  own  views  in  their 
own  words. 

This  volume,  the  second  in  order  (the  first  not  being  yet  translated),  brings 
before  us  some  of  Dorner's  peculiar  notions.  It  contains  part  of  his  dis- 
cussicm  of  the  question,  whether  Christ  would  have  been  incarnate  without 
a  fall  ?  the  rest  of  the  discussion  being  reserved  for  the  concluding  remarks. 
It  contains,  too,  his  review  of  the  Chalcedon  formula,  with  whi6h  the  churches 
of  this  country  have  wisely  been  content  as  an  adequate  expression  of  truth. 
Dorner  is  not  quite  favourable  to  the  decisions  of  this  council,  thinking  that, 
in  the  consistent  following  out  of  them,  the  church  teachers  were  led  to  the 
adoptionism  of  Spain.  In  this  we  think  he  errs  and  fails  to  do  justice  to 
the  Flavian  epistle. 

As  to  the  translation,  it  is  fresh,  vigorous,  and  in  good  English.  It  is 
as  faithful  as  good  English  reproduction  will  permit,  and  perfectly  reliable, 
so  far  as  we  at  least  have  compared  it  with  the  original.  S. 


The  SabbatTi  vietced  in  the  light  of  Reason,  Revdation,  and  History ;  with 
Sketches  of  its  Literature.  By  the  Rev.  James  Gilfillan,  Stirling.  Edin- 
burgh :  Andrew  Elliot  and  John  Maclaren.  London :  James  Nisbet  & 
Co.     1861. 

This  is  a  work  of  uncommon  excellence  ;  full,  judicious,  and  learned ; 
eminently  seasonable,  and  worthy  of  the  noble  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
The  author  has  a  hereditary  interest  in  the  day  of  sacred  rest,  being  the  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Gilfillan  of  Comrie,  whose  Essay  on  the  Sabbath, 
published  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  was  so  extensively 
popular,  that  no  fewer  than  fourteen  editions  were  called  for  in  twenty  years. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  cause  of  truth  has  gained  much  by  the  trans- 
mitted zeal  of  the  Sabbatic  institution,  for  to  this  is  doubtless  owing,  in  part 
at  least,  the  fact  that  Mr  Gilfillan  has  been  able  to  produce  "  in  those  hours 
which  he  could  spare  from  the  duties  of  a  laborious  profession,"  a  work  rich 
in  multifarious  information  respecting  every  aspect  and  every  department  of 
the  extensive  question  of  which  he  treats. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  very  comprehensive,  including  not  only  a  sketch 
of  Sabbatic  controversies  and  literature,  but  other  four  elaborate  books  de- 
voted TQs\)Qct\NQ\.ytothe  Adaptations  and  Advantages  of  the  Sabbath,  the  Divine 
Origin  and  Auth&riiy  of  the  Sabbath,  tlie  Sabbath  in  Histoiy,  and  a  Vindication 
of  the  Sabbath.  This  division  seems  to  us  susceptible  of  improvement.  The 
matter  embraced  in  the  fourth  book,  tJie  Sabbath  in  History,  might  with  ad- 
vantage have  been  incorporated  into  the  sketch  of  controversia  and  literature 
in  Book  T.  It  would  also  be  an  improvement  to  invert  the  order  of  Books 
II.  and  III.,  so  as  to  make  the  direct  and  proper  demonstration  of  the  Divine 
Origin  and  Authority  of  the  Sabbath  take  precedence  of  the  secondary  evi- 
dence deducible  from  its  proved  Adaptation  or  Advantages  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  man  and  of  society  in  the  church,  the  family,  and  the  state.  We 
have  noted  the  absence  of  Indexes  as  a  serious  omission.  There  is,  to  bo 
«ure,  an  excellent  table  of  contents,  which  in  a  book  intended  to  be  once 
perused  and  then  laid  aside  would  be  amply  sufficient ;  but  in  a  work  so 
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replete  as  Mr  Gilfillan's  with  rare  information  about  old  controversies,  and 
books,  and  authors,  one  is  disappointed  to  find  that  the  means  are  not  at 
hand  for  referring  «t  once  to  the  place  required.  We  hope  to  see  the  next 
edition  duly  furnished  with  Indices  rerum  et  locoriim. 
t  \We  attach  particular  importance  to  two  parts  of  Mr  Gilfillan's  treatise. 
It  includes  a  collection  of  testimonies  to  the  value  of  the  Sabbath,  which  we 
should  imagine  is  unrivalled  in  variety  and  extent ;  indeed  were  the  extracts 
from  noted  authors,  in  prose  and  verse,  printed  separately,  they  would  make 
a  little  volume  not  devoid  of  a  certain  interest.  These  testimonies,  many 
of  them  from  quarters  altogether  unexpected,  are  fitted,  in  combination,  to 
produce  a  salutary  impression  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  strenuous 
endeavours  are  making,  sometimes  by  the  professed  friends  of  religion,  to 
impress  the  public  mind  with  the  belief  that  there  is  something  harsh,  un- 
sociable, alien  from  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  in  the  religious  observance  of 
one  day  in  seven.  In  the  preface  the  author  adds  his  own  afiectionate  testi- 
mony to  that  of  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  whose  names  and  golden  sen- 
tences adorn  his  pages.  We  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  those  who, 
like  Dr  Hessey  and  our  continental  friends,  can  see  in  a  Scottish  Sabbath 
nothing  lovely  or  pleasant. 

For  theological  readers  the  chief  interest  and  value  of  the  treatise  centre 
in  the  historical  sections.  Beginning  with  the  hostility  manifested  by 
the  ancient  Gentiles  to  the  Sabbath  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  author 
reviews  the  course  of  opinion- and  controversy  in  relation  to  the  Sabbatic 
institution  down  to  our  own  time,  noting  carefully  every  allusion  to  the 
subject  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers  and  chief  reformers,  and  ex- 
patiating in  satisfactory  detail  on  the  great  controversy  which  was 
agitated,  first  in  England  and  afterwards  in  Holland,  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeeth  centuries. 
Even  the  Dutch  part  of  the  controversy  is  from  an  independent  study  of  the 
original  works  in  Dutch  and  Latin.  The  discussion  of  the  views  of  the 
Reformers  on  pp.  417-4-1:6  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Without  defending 
all  the  positions  of  the  Continental  Reformers,  the  author  proves  that  they 
regarded  the  weekly  day  of  rest  and  worship  as  a  most  reasonable,  useful, 
and  indispensable  arrangement ;  "  that  the  sacred  observance  of  the  day 
was  a  duty  which  they  were  careful  to  enforce  ;"  that  they  conscientiously 
practised  what  they  taught  on  this  subject ;  that  they  believed  the  Sabbath  to 
have  been  appointed  by  God,  at  the  criation,for  all  time;  and  that,  although  they 
fell  into  error  in  holding  that  there  was  a  ceremonial  or  Judaic  element  in  the 
fourth  commandment,  they  were  careful  to  teach  that  it  contains  also  a  moral 
element,  of  perpetual  obligation.  Calvin  is  quoted  as  teaching  that  "  every 
man  ought  to  withdraw  himself  from  everything  but  the  consideration  of 
God  and  his  works,  that  all  men  may  be  stirred  up  to  serve  and  honour 
him."  Our  author  shews  that  the  occasional  errors  of  the  Reformers  are 
not  astonishing,  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  were  never  called  to  give 
special  attention  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath,  and  in  fact  never  did  so ; 
that  their  references  to  the  subject  are  only  occasional ;  and  that,  as  the  occa- 
sion of  their  referring  to  it  was  generally  furnished  by  the  holidays  and  other 
superstitions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  their  utterances  were  apt  not  only  to 
go  too  far,  but  to  convey  an  inaccurate  notion  of  what  they  really  believed. 

Mr  Gilfillan  has  done  excellent  service  in  elucidating  the  views  of  the 
English  Reformers,  (respecting  those  of  the  Scottish  Reformers,  he  justly 
regards  it  as  mere  trifling  to  dispute).  We  had  marked  for  citation  a  sum- 
mary of  their  doctrine,  which  the  reader  will  find  at  pp.  49-50.  Dr  Hessey, 
in  his  Bampton  lecture  last  year,  renewed  the  attempt  which  has  so  often 
been  made  at  Oxford  to  shew  that  the  Church  of  England  has  not  committed 
herself  on  the  decisive  question  of  the  proper  morality  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment.    His  reasonings,  though  certainly  far  from  satisfactory,  have  a 
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certain  air  of  plausibility ;  but  we  believe  that  the  perusal  of  what  Mr 
GilfiUan  has  written  will  shew  that  the  first  impression  produced  by  the 
solemn  recital  of  the  Decalogue  in  the  communion  serviije  is  the  correct  one, 
and  that  it  was  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Prayer  Book,  as  it  certainly 
is  fitted,  to  exhibit  the  fourth  commandment  as  a  part  of  the  moral  law, 
the  immutable  rule  of  life  in  the  church  of  God.  B. 

IV.  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Lectures  on  fhe  History  of  the  Eastern  Church.    By  A.  P.  Stanley,  D.D. 
London.     1861. 

Four  years  have  elapsed  since  Professor  Stanley  obtained  the  Church 
History  Chair  at  Oxford.  This,  his  first  contribution  to  that  branch  of 
theological  literature,  is  worthy  of  the  reputation  which  he  has  acquired  in 
other  departments.  The  elaborate  volumes  of  Neale  could  not  count  on  a 
large  circulation,  and  there  is  no  other  contemporary  book  in  English 
upon  the  subject.  The  volume  consists  of  twelve  lectures,  of  which  the 
first  is  introductory,  the  next  four  take  up  the  Nicene  Council,  the  sixth 
and  seventh  treat  respectively  of  Constantino  and  Athanasius,  the  eighth 
presents  to  us  Mahomedanism  in  its  relation  to  eastern  Christianity,  and 
the  concluding  four  have  as  their  theme  the  Church  of  Russia. 

Dr  Stanley  has  done  justice  to  his  subject  in  extent  of  preparation.  He 
has  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  contemporary  travellers,  as  well  as  of 
ancient  and  modern  theologians,  whether  western  or  oriental.  He  has 
besides  had  the  advantage  of  travelling  over  much  of  the  ground,  whether 
Asiatic  or  Russian,  which  his  subject  embraces  ;  and  brings  this  well  in, 
as  when  he  introduces  in  the  third  chapter  his  account  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  first  council  by  a  description  of  Nicaea,  as  seen  by  him  amid 
the  summer  beauty  of  May  1853.  He  has  well  combined  the  different 
parts  of  his  narrative,  and  has  as  well  proportioned  them.  His  style  is 
coloured  here  by  his  pupilship  to  Arnold,  and  there  by  the  all  but  universal 
influence  of  Macaulay.  Some  of  his  allusions  we  consider  forced  or  par- 
tial. Some  of  his  inferences  we  deem  unfounded  or  incomplete.  But  to 
all  students  of  church  history,  the  book  is  amply  worthy  of  recommenda- 
tion for  its  fulness  of  matter  and  fairness  of  spirit.  And  the  educated 
layman  will  trace  in  every  page  the  evidence  of  that  culture,  so  deep  and 
wide,  which  threw  fresh  vividness  into  the  seemingly  exhausted  subject  of 
Palestine.  Church  history  has,  in  this  country,  furnished  few  themes  for 
poetry,  few  subjects  for  art,  but  we  might  hope  that  Britain  might  rejoice 
over  the  success  which,  across  the  channel,  the  pencil  of  Schoffer  won  by 
his  "  Monica  and  Augustine,"  if  the  rising  talent  of  our  land  might  meet 
with  the  events  of  ecclesiastic  story  presented  in  works  as  vivid,  as  attrac- 
tive, and  as  satisfying  as  this  of  Professor  Stanley.  H. 


Leben  und  ausgewdhlte  Schriften  der  Vdter  und  Begriinder  der  Lutherischen 
Kirche.    1,  Theil  Melancthon.    Von  Dr  C.  Schmidt.     Elberfeld.     1861. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  series  of  biographies  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
fathers,  which  is  to  embrace  Luther,  Bugenhagen,  Osiander,  J,  Jonas, 
Brentius,  Chemnitz,  &c. 

The  editors  of  the  succeeding  volumes  are  to  be  Schneider  of  Neuwied, 
Uhlhorn  of  Hanover,  Prof.  Vogt  in  Griefswald,  and  others,  whose  names 
give  security  that  their  work  will  be  well  and  faithfully  executed.  The 
last  volume  of  a  companion  series  of  biographies  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
Reformed  Church  has  just  appeared.  The  publisher,  Friedrichs,  promises 
that  this  undertaking  shall  be  oond  J3':ed  in  a  similar  spirit,  free  from  all 
party  feeling,  and  without  la     lim^iture  of  purely  confessional  tenden- 
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cies.  It  has  been  thought  that  a  full  and  fair  historical  description  of  the 
lives  and  writing  of  the  worthies  of  both  churches  would  tend  to  promote 
brotherly  love  and  lessen  sectarian  animosity ;  and  that,  at  the  same  time, 
a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  would  be  supplied.  This  undertaking  is 
introduced  by  a  long  preface  from  the  hand  of  Provost  Nitzsch  of  Berlin, 
who  hopes  that  it  will  prove  to  be  very  useful,  because  the  men  as  well  as 
their  doctrines  will  be  brought  before  us,  and  because  it  falls  in  with  the 
church-historical  studies  of  our  times.  Nitzsch  assigns  Melancthon  a 
higher  place  in  historical  importance  than  that  which  Luther  occupies. 
Prof  Schmidt  seems  to  have  complied  strictly  with  the  conditions  of  the 
undertaking,  and  has  given  us  a  very  valuable  work.  The  last  of  the  five 
books  into  which  the  work  is  divided  will  be  found  particularly  interesting: 
it  treats  of  Melancthon  as  scholar,  as  theologian,  and  as  man.  We  need 
only  add,  that  paper  and  print  are  good,  and  the  work  cheap,  and,  in  the 
best  sense,  popular.  L.  L.  C. 

SchleiermacJier :  Seine  PersonlieJikeit  und  seine  Theologie.    Von  Dr  Carl 
ScHWARz.     Gotha.     1861. 

Amongst  the  vast  number  of  writings  which  have  appeared  within  the 
last  two  years  on  the  subject  of  Schleiermacher  and  his  theology,  this  little 
pamphlet  has  created  perhaps  the  greatest  sensation  in  Germany.  It  was 
originally  delivered  as  an  address  to  a  scientific  society  in  Berlin,  and  is 
written  in  choice,  vigorous,  and,  we  add,  imposing  langua2!;e.  From  the 
very  outset  the  author  never  once  loses  sight  of  his  object,  which  is  to 
defend  and  exalt  Schleiermacher  as  a  man  and  as  a  theologian.  Dr  Schwarz 
gives  him  a  place  iu  history  as  a  reformer  of  the  first  rank,  and  seeks  to 
explain  the  increased  interest  at  present  felt  in  him  by  the  consideration 
that  the  present  age  is  in  an  unsettled,  doubting  condition,  for  which  no 
cure  can  be  found  in  the  more  modern  systems  of  theology ;  and  also  that 
only  now  are  we  attaining  a  position  from  which  we  can  judge  of  the  sig- 
nificance and  worth  of  Schleiermacher  amid  his  contemporaries. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  whole  address,  which  the  author  works  out  with 
great  ability,  is  that  in  Schleiermacher  two  apparently  opposite  attributes 
were  closely  and  essentially  united — mysticism,  in  the  best  sense — or  pure 
and  real  piety  of  heart  and  feeling — and  the  clearest  and  most  powerful 
understanding  and  judgment.  These  attributes  were  held  together  by  his 
moral  excellence  and  energetic  will.  Schleiermacher  organised  the  science 
of  ethics,  and  was  the  first  to  raise  to  its  proper  place  the  significance  of 
individual  character  and  personality.  He  united  what  may  be  called  femi- 
nine tendencies  and  talents  with  the  high  mental  power  and  firm  will  of 
the  man.  Such  a  man  was  necessary  at  the  time  to  win  the  educated 
world  for  religion,  and  he  was  able  to  efiect  this  in  consequence  of  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  general .  literature  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
pressed  the  cultivation  of  the  age  into  the  service  of  Christianity.  He 
united,  with  great  art,  the  immediate  life  of  feeling  with  the  reflection 
which  is  of  later  growth.  The  author  holds  that  confessional  theology  is 
only  a  derived  and  secondary  thing,  the  inner  life  of  faith  is  the  original 
and  chief  thing  ;  hence  he  seeks  to  justify  what  has  been  called  the  subjec- 
tivism of  Schleiermacher,  which  he  describes  as  the  very  essence  of  Protes- 
tantism, There  was  in  Schleiermacher  a  harmonious  union  of  living 
Christian  faith  and  unfettered  scientific  reasearch.  This  slight  sketch  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  this  interesting  little  work.      L.  L.  C. 
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V.  HOMILETICS. 

Un  Sermon  sous  Louis  XIV.     Par  Felix  Bungener.     6me  Edition. 
Paris.     1861. 

This  work,  which  has  lately  reached  a  new  (sixth)  edition,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable,  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  interesting,  work  on  preach- 
ing which  has  appeared  for  many  years.  The  reader  will  find  here  original 
and  thoughtful  remarks  upon  all  the  subjects  of  pulpit  eloquence,,  which 
occupy  so  much  attention  at  the  present  day.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
speak  too  highly  of  the  charm  of  this  work, — the  ordinary  reader  will  find 
in  it  a  story  in  which  he  will  become  as  absorbed  as  in  any  novel ;  and  the 
minister  of  God's  word  will  find  much  good  counsel,  and  a  faithful  exposi- 
tion of  the  object  of  all  preaching.  The  principal  interest  of  the  book  is 
made  to  centre  in  the  celebrated  Jesuit  Bourdaloue,  who  had  to  preach  be- 
fore the  king  on  Good  Friday  1675,  the  day  after  Madame  de  Montespan  had 
fled  from  Versailles.  The  whole  account  of  how  this  sermon  was  composed 
and  delivered  is  given  with  great  beauty  of  language  and  earnestness  of 
purpose.  The  two  Fenelons,  Bossuet,  the  Protestant  preacher  Claude  of 
Charenton,  Bourdaloue  himself,  and  many  others  are  introduced  in  person, 
advancing  and  defending  their  opinions  on  style,  choice  of  texts,  extempore 
preaching,  the  causes  of  the  failures  or  success  of  preachers,  the  place 
which  the  sermon  ought  to  occupy  in  divine  worship,  the  relative  claims 
of  feeling  and  of  reason,  and  other  kindred  topics,  most  important  for  the 
Christian  minister.  We  heartily  recommend  this  volume,  to  which  are 
subjoined  two  short  pieces  of  interest,  "  Deux  soirees  a  I'hotel  de  Ram- 
bouillet,"  in  which  the  first  great  success  of  Bossuet  as  an  extempore 
preacher,  and  the  failure  of  his  rival,  Abbe  Cotin,  are  described. 

L.  L.  0. 

VI.  THE  PROPHETICAL. 

Fhysico- Prophetical  Essays.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Lister,  F.  G.  S.,  Vicar  of 
Bushbury.     London  :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.     1861. 

The  writer  of  this  highly-interesting  volume,  who  is  attached  to  pre- 
millennial  views  of  prophecy,  on  which  he  proceeds  to  argue  as  on  first 
principles,  endeavours  to  make  physical  science,  and  especially  geology, 
tributary  to  his  views,  in  a  way  which  is  something  more  than  merely 
ingenious.  How  far  the  mode  in  which  unfulfilled  prophecy  is  to  be 
accomplished  can  be  illustrated  in  such  a  way,  and  whether  all  such  specu- 
lations are  not  more  fanciful  than  solid,  are  points  on  which  opinion  will 
vary.  But  the  scientific  illustrations  here  adduced  are  intensely  interesting 
as  well  as  valuable ;  and  they  who  call  in  question  his  views  will  at  least 
accept  the  science.  The  book  is  well  written,  and  breathes  a  deep  reverence 
for  the  divine  word. 


Lectures  on  the  Book  ofRevdation.    By  William  Kelly.    London : 
Williams  &  Norgate.     1861. 

These  lectures  steer  a  sort  of  middle  passage  between  simple  futurism, 
as  it  is  called,  and  the  historicalisra  which  has  usually  been  adopted  in 
the  Protestant  church,  and  which  has  found  its  ablest  support  in  Elliot's 
"  HoKB  Apocalypticae."  Mr  Kelly  sees  the  immense  difficulty  attaching 
to  mere  futurism,  and  is  desirous  in  some  way  to  bridge  over  the  gulph 
which  futurism  leaves  standing  between  the  time  of  John  and  the  time  of 
the  consummation.  He  admits  that  the  Protestant  protracted  scheme  has 
a  certain  measure  of  truth,  but  he  is  really  on  the  side  of  the  futurists. 
He  advocates  the  theory,  too,  that  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  pic- 
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ture  forth  the  Church's  state  through  the  ages,  against  which  Elliott  pro- 
tests with  much  force  of  argument.  The  lectures,  as  a  whole,  are  interest- 
ing; but  they  leave  a  more  feeble  impression  than  they  might  have  done, 
from  the  fact  that  the  views  are  not  grounded  and  reasoned  out.  They 
are  merely  stated,  not  argued  out  in  collision  with  the  opposite  views. 
We  need  not  add  that  they  are  strongly  premillennial. 

The  Scripture  Testimony  to  Messiah  and  his  Mission.    By  J.  H.  Mann. 
London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1861. 

This  little  work  gives  a  good  classification  of  texts  bearing  on  the  Mes- 
siah. Though  in  the  interest  of  premillennial  views,  they  are  intended 
to  bring  out  all  the  testimony  to  the  Messiah,  both  in  his  first  and  second 
advent ;  and  are  linked  together  by  only  a  stray  connecting  thought  or 
remark.     The  little  work  is  convenient  for  reference. 

Vn.  BIOGRAPHY. 

7  he  Life  of  the  Eev,  Richard  Knill  of  St  Petersburg.     By  the  Rev.  C.  M. 
BiRRELL.    Sixth  Edition.     London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co..    1861. 

This  biography  is  a  study  for  every  pastor  and  missionary.  Whether  we 
trace  his  career  in  India,  or  his  labours  in  St  Petersburg  after  the  close  of 
his  missionary  activity  in  India,  or  his  evangelistic  labours  in  England  after 
the  suppression  of  Bible  circulation  in  Russia,  we  have  before  us  one  who 
could  not  be  idle  in  Christ's  cause,  and  who  declares  that  during  fifty-four 
years  *^he  was  enabled  in  some  small  measure  to  rejoice  that  the  conversion 
of  souls  had  been  his  aim."  Next  to  the  Bible,  Baxter's  Reformed  Pastor 
was  his  rule  as  regards  the  great  aim  of  his  ministry.  We  content  ourselves 
with  notifying  a  sixth  edition  of  this  biography,  which  brings  before  us  and 
within  the  compass  of  an  afternoon's  reading,  the  career  of  one  whose  de- 
voted activity  in  the  cause  of  Christ  knew  no  pause  nor  abatement.  The 
volume  closes  with  a  review  of  Mr  Knill's  character,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James, 
just  as  he  too  was  about  to  enter  his  everlasting  rest.  S. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Angetl  James,  including  an  unfinished  AutohiO" 
graphy.     Edited  by  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.     London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1861. 

We  like  this  memoir  greatly,  both  on  account  of  the  character  itself,  and 
on  account  of  its  setting  by  the  biographer.  The  many  to  whom  Mr  James's 
ministry  and  writings  have  proved  a  blessing,  and  who  will  read  it  with 
avidity,  will  find  their  veneration  for  him  augmented.  The  fault  of  too 
many  biographies — that  of  raising  the  subject  to  a  hero  or  to  an  apotheosis 
— cannot  be  charged  upon  this  memoir.  What  beyond  all  else  gives  it  its 
charm,  is  that  it  makes  us  acquainted  with  a  sincere,  unostentatious  charac- 
ter, who,  while  enjoying  popularity,  yet  knew  his  sphere  and  never  aspired  to 
be  what  he  was  not.  No  adventitious  lustre  is  thrown  around  him  by  any 
record  of  exciting  enterprises  or  scenes  of  dazzling  success  :  but  a  nearer 
view  of  Mr  James  as  a  man,  as  a  pastor,  and  as  a  richly  gifted  devotional 
author,  endears  him  the  more  to  us.  And  at  a  time  when  not  a  few  in  the 
ministry  in  various  churches  are  seduced  into  a  vague  hunting  after  some- 
thing theatric,  imposing,  factitious,  or  external,  we  hope  that  the  sketch  of 
such  a  character  as  Mr  James's  will  lead  them  to  see  the  secret  ot  permanent 
success,  and  give  a  difierent  view  of  the  pastorate.  He  may  be  characterised  as 
one  whose  chief  aim  was  to  be  a  winner  of  souls.  This  was  his  ideal,  and 
he  went  far  to  realise  it. 

The  biographer  has  well  performed  his  part.  His  representation  coincides 
in  a  striking  manner  with  the  sketch  given  by  Mr  James's  son.     Through- 
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out  the  biography,  the  contemporaries  of  Mr  James,  his  habits,  literary  and 
ministerial,  his  letters,  his  connection  with  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  the 
various  scenes  in  the  conflict  of  the  times  in  which  he  bore  his  part,  pass 
before  us  in  succession  with  vividness  of  representation.  Nothing  in  the 
volume  interested  us  somuch  as  the  unfinished  fragmentof  an  autobiography, 
or  as  it  might  rather  be  called,  reasons  for  having  no  autobiography,  arguing, 
on  the  part  of  Mr  James,  a  severe  and  humble  appreciation  of  himself  and 
of  his  position  among  his  fellows.  S. 

Vm.  THE  CONTEOVERSIAL. 

The  Doctrine  oftJie  Atonement  hy  the  Son  of  God.  By  Henry  Solly,  minis- 
ter of  the  English  Presbyterian  Chapel,  Lancaster.  London  :  Whitefield. 
1861. 

The  scope  of  this  volume  will  be  understood  when  we  define  the  author's 
relation  to  Mr  Maurice  and  Mr  M'Leod  Campbell.  The  former  he  regards 
as  his  greatest  spiritual  benefactor,  and  one  for  whom  *'  he  wishes  to  express 
gratitude  as  deep  as  one  human  being  can  ofier  to  another."  The  same  re- 
lation he  is  proud  to  claim  to  Mr  M'Leod  Campbell  (p,  159),  The  work  is 
fragmentary  without  much  consecutiveness  of  thought  or  argument ;  and 
it  travels  over  a  variety  of  topics  besides  the  atonement,  which,  however, 
alone  stands  on  the  title.  There  is  much  freshness  about  many  of  the  state- 
ments, such  as  those  which  touch  on  the  deity  and  humanity  of  Jesus,  and 
his  identifying  himself  with  the  race  of  mankind  so  as  to  become  its  head  ; 
which  are  presupposed  by  every  one  who  intelligently  contends  for  the 
vicarious  satisfaction  within  the  pale  of  that  humanity.  The  author,  like 
Mr  M'Leod  Campbell,  says,  "  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  express  our  desire  to 
share  in  Christ's  confession  and  repentance,"  (p.  159).  The  work  will  make 
no  great  impression  on  English  thought. 


Among  Transgressors  :  a  Theological  tract.    By  Thomas  T.  Lynch.    London  : 
W.  Kent  &  Co.  1861. 

This  tract  by  Mr  Lynch  is  in  a  tendency  of  decided  opposition  to  the 
vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  and  written  in  a  somewhat  petulant  spirit. 
His  cast  of  mind,  though  not  devoid  of  the  aesthetical,  does  not  fit  him  in 
any  measure  for  theological  discussion.  The  tract  will  not  influence  many 
by  its  arguments. 

Rati(ynalism  the  last  Scourge  of  the  Church.    By  T,  W.  Christie,  B.A. 
Edinburgh  :  Paton  &  Ritchie,    1861. 

This  work  emanates  beyond  doubt  from  an  excellent  Christian  man,  who 
is  himself  imbued  with  sound  views  of  the  doctrine  of  grace.  But  the  form 
of  doctrine  to  which  he  is  wedded  is  the  caricature  of  those  doctrines,  a 
Calvinism  that  sits  about  him  like  a  fetter,  and  shuts  his  mouth  from  preach- 
ing "  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  (p.  86),  Not  a  few  valuable  statements 
and  hints  are  scattered  throughout  the  volume,  but  he  is  an  Ishmael,  at  war 
with  every  one.  We  deprecate  such  a  carping,  fault-finding,  ungenial  spirit. 
In  his  dread  of  the  exercise  of  reason  upon  divine  things,  the  author  utterly 
confounds  two  things — reason  unenlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  which 
only  errs,  and  reason  redeemed  by  grace  to  be  exercised,  like  the  affections, 
with  a  full  activity  on  the  things  of  God. 
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TJieologij  not  true,  and  Truth  not  new  :  three  short  Lectures  concerning  the 
Rev.  Mr  Maurices  Vere  Street  Sermons,  Professor  Jowetfs  doctrine  of  the 
Righteousness  of  God,  the  Rev.  Mr  Davies's  Reply  to  Atonement  by  Propitia' 
lion,  and  a  summary  of  the  Atonement  controversy.     By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Herbert,  M.A.,  Marylebone.     London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.    1861. 
In  a  former  number  we  noticed  Mr  Herbert's  treatise  entitled  "  Atone- 
ment by  Propitiation,"  which  is  inserted  as  part  of  the  present  volume. 
We  think  a  title  connected  with  the  atonement  would  more  accurately  have 
described  this  volume,  which  gives  a  summary  of  that  controversy.     Dealing 
with  Mr  Maurice,  Professor  Jowett,  and  Mr  Davies,  with  the  energy  of  a  man 
who  knows  what  is  at  stake,  and  who  has  fully  surveyed  the  field,  he  ex- 
pects good  results  from  the  discussions  on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
the  very  corner-stone  of  the  doctrine  of  justification,  and  therefore  the  founda. 
tion  of  all  our  faith,  and  the  foundation  of  our  most  pious  and  devout  feel- 
ings.    We  cordially  commend  these  well  written  and  well  argued  treatises. 


IX.  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

CasselVs  illustrated  Family  Bible,  from  the  authorised  Version,  with  Notes. 

London  and  New  York  :  Cassell,  Petter,  &  Calpin.  Vols.  I.  II.     London, 

1861. 

This  "  Family  Bible"  aims  to  elucidate  the  scenes  of  sacred  history  to  the 
eye  by  pictorial  representation,  and  to  lead  the  reader  by  brief  comments, 
historical  and  expository,  to  an  intelligent  view  of  the  divine  word.  That 
"  the  facts  of  the  Bible  are  the  basis  of  its  doctrines"  is  the  principle  of  the 
work ;  and  while  evangelical  doctrines  are  fully  recognised,  the  work  dis* 
plays  much  in  the  manner  of  Kitto,  the  costume,  manners  and  customs  of 
Bible  lands,  and  the  reality  of  Bible  scenes  ;  giving  an  accurate  outline  of 
the  geographical  and  historical  relations  to  which  the  scenes  refer.  The 
manners  and  private  life  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  of  the  orientals  generally, 
and  in  a  word,  the  character  of  the  age  to  which  the  narratives  refer,  are 
brought  out,  so  far  as  monuments  remain,  with  the  accuracy  of  photograph. 
On  a  right  apprehension  of  the  historical  relations,  much  depends  in  order 
to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  acting  personages.  Many  of  the  illus- 
trations are  of  course  ideal.  To  all  the  sources  of  information,  however, 
the  writers  and  artists  have  had  access  ;  and  their  illustrations  in  the  double 
way  already  mentioned  are  highly  successful,  more  successful  than  almost 
any  effort  of  a  similar  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

We  cannot  but  add  that  the  laudable  efforts  which  Mr  Cassell  has  made 
to  furnish  a  literature  with  a  moral  and  elevating  character,  deserve  the 
success  with  which  they  have  been  rewarded.  The  value  of  his  illustrated 
history  of  England,  with  its  manly  assertion  of  moral  duty  and  admirable 
finish,  cannot  but  be  appreciated  by  every  rightly  constituted  mind. 


The  Bible  lext  Cyclopedia  :  a  complete  classification  of  Scripture  texts  in  the 
form  of  an  alphabetical  index  of  subjects.     By  the  Rev.  James  Ingils. 

Edinburgh:  Gall  &  Inglis.    1860. 

As  a  classification  of  Scripture  texts,  this  work  is  fitted  to  be  of  great 
service.  The  general  plan  is  as  follows.  Every  subject  has  a  place  in  it  which 
has  a  place  in  the  sacred  volume,  whether  it  be  doctrinal,  devotional,  prac- 
tical, ecclesiastical,  historical,  or  biographical.  The  author  has  attempted  to 
discover  every  text  of  Scripture  belonging  to  each  subject,  and  obviously 
availed  himself  of  all  the  previous  aid  that  could  be  of  service.  So  far  as  we 
have  examined  it,  it  is  ^exact  and  comprehensive,  happily  gathering  up  all 
the  texts  under  well  known  heads  or  divisions.  To  the  teacher  of  youth 
and  for  Scripture  reference  generally,  it  must  afford  great  facility. 
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X.  THE  OXFORD  ESSAYS. 

The  Essays  and  Reviews  Examined.  By  Dr  James  Buchanan.  Edinburo-h  : 
Johnstone,  &  Hunter.  1861. 
Of  all  the  publications  with  which  the  press  has  teemed,  and  continues  to 
teem,  in  refutation  of  the  Oxford  Essays,  none  more  thorough  or  effective 
has  appeared  than  this  little  work  from  the  elegant  and  classical  pen  of  Dr 
Buchanan.  It  is  all  that  was  to  be  expected  from  him,  calm,  lucid,  compre- 
hensive, thorough  in  its  analysis,  complete  in  its  refutation.  His  object  is 
to  bring  positive  truth  to  confront  and  overthrow  the  negation,  and  the  de- 
molition is  complete. 

We  cannot  overtake  a  detailed  notice  of  the  numerous  publications  in  a 
pamphlet  form  upon  this  subject.  One  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Baylay,  Rector  of 
Kirby  on  Bain  (Hatchard,  London),  and  another  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Hooper, 
Rector  of  Upton  Warren,  (Rivington,  London),  have  been  sent  into  us — 
both  well  worthy  of  a  perusal. 


The  Progress  of  Religious  Ihought,  as  illustrated  in  the  Protestant  Church  of 
France  :  being  Essays  and  Reviews  translated  from  the  French,  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  on  the  Oxford  Essays  and  Reviews.  By  Dr  Beakd. 
London  :  Simpkin  &  Marshall,     1861 . 

This  publication  of  the  essays  of  Colani,  Reville,  Renan,  Scholten  and 
Scherer,  from  the  Strasburg  Review^  is  an  extraordinary  attempt  to  bring 
the  weight  of  the  Strasburg  School  of  theology  to  bear  upon  the  question  of 
the  Oxford  essays,  and  to  create  a  public  opinion  in  favour  of  that  tendency 
of  thought.  The  editor  under  whose  auspices  this  lax  volume  is  introduced 
to  the  British  public,  lauds  the  boldness,  the  freedom,  the  nobility  of  the 
Oxford  men  to  the  skies.  There  will  be  some  room  for  his  encomium 
when  these  men  shall,  like  Lindsay  of  last  century,  renounce  their  status 
and  position  to  put  their  honesty  in  its  proper  light.  We  may  remark 
in  reference  to  this  publication,  that  the  editor  has  been  strangely  antici- 
pated in  his  undertaking  by  an  express  censure  upon  "  the  Oxford  Essays 
and  Reviews"  just  published  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  from  the  pen 
of  M.  Scherer,  the  originator  of  the  Strasburg  school.  This  completely 
takes  the  wind  out  of  Mr  Beard's  sails.  Dr  Davison  too  is  here  an  assistant 
to  Mr  Beard  in  this  unholy  work,  and  more  and  more  erratic  as  he  advances 
in  age. 

We  cannot  dismiss  our  reference  to  this  subject  of  the  Oxford  Essays, 
without  remarking  that  the  Broad  Church  party  are  now  upon  their  trial. 
A  chemical  test  is  now  applied  to  them.  In  our  last  number  we  thought 
it  our  duty,  while  condemning  their  peculiar  doctrines,  to  defend  them 
against  those  who  simply,  and  without  discrimination,  identified  them  with 
the  Oxford  infidelity,  persuaded  that,  as  matters  had  now  reached  a  crisis, 
all  who  were  not  Straussian  in  their  tendency,  would  of  necessity  break  with 
the  Oxford  seven.  Ominous  signs  of  sympathy  with  them,  however,  have 
since  that  time  come  to  light  on  the  part  of  Professor  Stanley*  and  others, 
that  make  us  doubt  whether  we  did  not  stretch  our  generosity  a  little  too 
far.  An  uncertain  sound  is  no  longer  possible  :  Maurice,  Stanley,  Kingsley, 
and  those  who  attach  themselves  to  the  school  of  Hare  and  Arnold  must 
speak  out.  It  is  now  a  question  of  redemption  or  no  redemption  but  empty 
idea,  of  Christ  and  a  mediatorial  religion  or  mere  naturalism.  Providence 
brings  the  matter  to  this  issue,  "  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me." 

*  Professor  Stanley  has  lectured  the  university  of  Oxford  for  the  steps  taken  to  discountenance 
Professor  Jowett,  (see  his  sermons  entitled  *'  Freedom  and  Labour,"  Oxford.  2d  Ed).  Those  ser- 
muns  and  the  volume  of  sermons  on  the  unity  of  Die  apostolic  feachinc  and  that  of  onr  Lord, 
shew  liim  to  be  as  great  an  offender  nearly  as  Professor  Jowett,  whose  attack  on  the  atonement 
he  defends  as  orthodox  in  a  lot  p  appendeil  note.  And  if  report  states  truly,  Prolessor  Stanley 
is  the  writer  of  tiie  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  throwing  a  shield  over  the  Oxford  tseven. 
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X.   WORKS  ON  PRACTICAL  RELIGION. 

Voices  from  the  Sanctuary.   By  Samuel  Wainwright,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Micklegate,  York.    London  :  Partridge  &  Co.     1861. 

Every  one  who  opens  this  little  volume  will  be  struck  with  its  thoughts 
and  imagery,  though  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  tell  the  drift  of  the  whole,  and 
the  connection  of  its  parts.  Not  essays,  not  sermons,  are  here  brought  before 
us,  but  free  and  easy  utterances  from  a  pastor  to  his  flock  as  he  expatiates 
on  the  woes  of  life  and  the  sole  remedy  found  in  Deity  suffering.  These 
"  Voices  from  the  Sanctuary,"  insist  on  the  voice  from  heaven,  and  the  fun- 
damental error  of  not  hearing  it,  bring  suffering  humanity  and  the  Redeemer 
on  the  scene,  along  with  the  results  for  individuals  and  nations ;  and  the 
union  of  felicitous  thought  and  sprightly  discursiveness,  as  well  as  profusion 
of  literary  allusion,  of  spiritual  religion  and  rich  description,  lend  it  a  pecu- 
liar charm.  It  is  a  fascinating  volume.  Withering  exposures,  too,  there  are 
of  false  profession  and  of  current  error,  among  which  we  may  notice  the 
allusion  to  Professor  Kingsley's  sermon  against  prayer  (chap  xi.).  Fresh 
views  of  life,  which  the  author  touches  at  very  many  points,  and  the  read- 
ing and  reflections  of  a  well-stored  mind,  contribute,  along  with  its  spiritual 
tone,  to  leave  a  pleasing  and  salutary  impression.  There  are  discordant 
notes  among  these  "voices,"  the  most  painful  of  which  are  the  remarks 
upon  dissenters,  which  ought  certainly  to  be  removed.  S. 


Sympathy  with  the  King  and  his  Kingdom.    By  the  Rev.  Mr  Halket. 
London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1861. 

A  simple  but  high-toned  sermon,  pointing  out  that  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  Christ,  which  the  church  on  earth  must  more  and  more  imbibe. 


Lectures  on  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord.    By  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Symington,  B.A., 
Dumfries.     Edinburgh  :  Strahan  &  Co.     1861. 

These  Lectures  are  a  happy  conception.  Though  discussing  the  subject 
popularly  before  a  popular  audience,  the  writer  knows  how  to  enter  with 
deep  spiritual  discernment  into  the  various  scenes  where  the  apostles  ap- 
pear as  the  acting  personages,  and  to  live  them  over  again,  and  with  a  re- 
alising sense  of  the  sacred  presence  in  which  they  stood.  It  did  not  lie 
within  Mr  Symington's  plan  to  interweave  much  of  the  peculiar  individuality 
of  the  apostles  in  their  subsequent  career  as  the  vessels  or  organs  of  revela- 
lation.  Their  marked  individuality  of  personal  character,  however,  is  brought 
out  on  the  peculiar  occasions  selected  at  an  early  stage,  with  vivid,  fresh, 
and  felicitous  delineation. 


The  British  Herald.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Reid.    London  :  Nisbet  &  Co. 

1861. 

This  periodical,  commencing  with  the  present  year,  has  entered  on  a  suc- 
cessful career  under  the  editorship  of  one  who  has  learned  in  no  common 
way  to  adapt  religious  literature  to  the  state  of  the  community.  It  is  suited 
to  Christians  of  various  degrees  of  progress,  with  a  happy  variety  of  matter, 
original  and  selected,  and  superior  literary  merits.  The  historical  element 
is  also  made  prominent  in  it,  as  it  combines  with  the  edifying  not  a  little  of 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  former  times,  and  as  it  comes  to  light 
in  our  own  day. 
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A  Brother  Beloved:  Biographical  Reminiscences  of  the  Eev.  Henry  M.  Laird 
of  Leslie.  By  the  Rev.  John  Renton,  Auchtermuchty.  Edinburgh  : 
Maclaren.     1861. 

This  biographical  sketch  of  the  Rev.  H.  Laird  of  Leslie  brings  before  us 
an  amiable  pastor,  who  spent  a  devoted  life  in  a  quiet  sphere,  without 
courting  any  publicity  beyond  that  which  stood  connected  with  his  pastoral 
functions.  Mr  Laird  is  one  of  those  who  are  all  for  Christ,  filling  up  his 
circle  of  labour  with  the  savour  of  the  Master  whom  he  loved  and  devotedly 
served.     Mr  Renton  has  done  his  part  as  the  biographer  admii*ably. 


Lectures  to  Young  Men  in  Exeter  Hall  for  1861.     London  :  Nisbet  &  Co. 

1861. 

A  peculiarly  interesting  series  of  these  lectures.  We  find  the  Indian 
Empire  by  Col.  Edwards,  the  Scottish  Covenanters  by  Rev.  Mr  Landels, 
Individuality  by  Rev.  Mr  Pearson,  Glimpses  of  the  fourteenth  Century 
by  Rev.  Mr  Gurney,  Revivals  by  Rev.  Mr  Stoughton,  Erasmus  by  Dr 
Hamilton,  and  others  similar.  Though  not  properly  religious  lectures, 
what  is  equally  important,  they  treat  ordinary  subjects  in  a  religious  way ; 
and  over  the  whole  there  is  a  lofty  ethical  tone  calculated  to  elevate  the 
mind  of  youth. 


The  First  Christian  Synod.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Binnie,  M.  A.,  Stirling.  Pub- 
lished by  the  request  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod.  Edinburgh  : 
Nelson.     186L 

A  welcome  contribution,  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  a  difficult  and  important  point  in  apostolic  history.  The  results  of 
much  learning  and  knowledge  are  here  embodied  in  a  beautifully  executed 
discourse. 


Heart  Echoes  from  the  East;  being  Sacred  Lyrics  and  Sonnets.    By  Mary 
E.  Leslie,  Calcutta.     London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1861. 

These  are  heart  echoes  of  a  Christ-loving  soul  that  finds  vent  to  her  over- 
flowing feelings  in  song.  All  of  them  are  pleasing,  some  highly  elegant, 
others  pathetic,  though  they  do  not  rise  to  the  highest  sphere  of  poetry — 
linking  life  and  all  its  incidents  to  the  sympathy  of  Christ. 


Songs  of  the  Covenant  times.    By  an  Ayrshire  Minister.     1861. 

The  struggles  of  the  Covenanters  are  here  sung  in  no  unworthy  verse. 
The  largest  poem  in  this  volume  opens  with  the  closing  scene  of  Peden's 
life,  the  prophet  of  the  west,  whom  God,  at  his  earnest  request,  wrapped  in 
a  mantle  of  mist  from  the  sharp  eye  of  his  persecutors.  He  is  here  repre- 
sented as  approaching  a  lonely  cottage  among  the  moors,  where  he  knows 
that  kind  hands  will  wipe  the  death-dew  from  his  brow  and  kind  words 
cheer  his  dying  pillow.  He  had  been  hunted  that  morning,  and  still  the 
chase  was  on  foot,  but  the  aged  saint  passed  peacefully  into  glory,  and  the 
hot  pursuit  was  successful  only  when  the  finger  of  God  pointed  in  that 
death-closed  eye  to  the  impotence  of  the  wrath  of  man. 

The  minor  poems  of  the  volume  portray  the  death-scene  of  the  pious 
carrier  of  Priesthill,  the  female  martyrs  on  the  sands  of  Wigton  Bay,  the 
solitudes  of  Eskdale  Muir,  and  other  spots  of  martyr  memory.  The 
poetry  is  pleasing  and  elegant ;  it  is  preceded  by  a  graphic  summary  of  the 
pre- Reformation  and  post- Reformation  periods.  P. 
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The  Neuj  Exafnen;  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Evidence  relating  to  certain  Passages 
in  Lord  Macaulay's  History.  By  John  Paget,  Barrister  at  Law.  Edin- 
burgh :  Blackwood.     1861. 

This  is  a  thorough  cross-examination  of  Lord  Macaulay's  witnesses  by  a 
barrister,  and  in  a  barrister's  style.  It  has  been  felt  by  almost  all  readers, 
that  the  brilliant  historian  makes  historical  characters  a  good  deal  according 
to  his  fancy.  These  inaccuracies  and  overcharged  statements  were  proved 
against  him  in  regard  to  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  and  in  the  case  of  Penn, 
and  yet  Macaulay  would  not  modify  his  description  of  facts.  Mr  Pagejb 
proves  some  of  his  points  against  Macaulay.  Schiller,  more  candidly  than 
Macaulay,  says  of  himself  what  is  equally  true  of  the  English  historian  : 
"  Die  Geschichte  ist  iiberhaupt  ein  magasin  fiir  meine  Phantasie  und  die 
Gegenstande  miissen  sich  gefallen  lassen  uas  sie  unter  meinen  Handen 
werden."  Mr  Paget  is  himself  all  too  plainly  not  devoid  of  prepossessions 
and  cavalier-sympathies  himself  in  his  mode  of  treating  the  character  of 
Dundee.  S. 


Stvdies  of  Christian  Character.    By  Bitha  Fox.    London  :  James  Hogg. 

1861. 

A  highly  successful  effort  to  popularise  some  of  the  striking  scenes  of 
church  history.  These  eloquent  sketches  range  over  a  number  of  the  cha- 
racters of  church  history  and  their  times,  viz.,  Bede,  Huss,  John  of  Wessel, 
TJlrich  Von  Hiitten,  Albert  Diirer,  and  Lucas  Crahach,  representing  Chris- 
tian art.  Female  piety  is  exhibited  in  Olympia  Morata  and  Madame  Guion, 
with  a  keen,  piercing,  and  truly  Christian  appreciation.  The  delineation  of 
individuality  and  of  the  times  is  happy.  W  e  wish  a  wide  circulation  to 
these  happy  studies  for  their  own  sake,  and  as  a  sure  means  to  create  a  taste 
for  further  research  in  church  history. 


Eevision  of  the  Liturgy :  a  Correspondeace  between  a  Clergyman  and  a  Layman, 
both  of  the  Established  Church.     London  :  Hamilton  &  Adams.     1861. 

This  correspondence  shews  incontrovertibly  that  steps  must  be  taken  in 
these  earnest  times  to  bring  the  liturgy  into  harmony  with  men's  opinions  and 
convictions.     Truth  is  paramount  over  all  considerations. 


Scenes  of  Life — Historical  and  Biographical.    By  the  Rev.  John  Baillie, 
Caius  Coll.,  Cambridge.     London  :  Nisbei  &  Co.     1861. 

They  who  know  Mr  Baillie's  Memoirs  of  Hewitson  will  expect  the  mar- 
row of  the  gospel,  and  they  will  find  it.  Our  only  complaint  is  that  these 
scenes  are  somewhat  sketchy  and  discursive.  The  chapter  on  Life  in  the 
Catacombs  is  peculiarly  interesting. 


The   Unseen;    a  Series  of  Discourses.     By  William  Landels,  minister  of 
Regent  Park  Chapel.     Third  edition.     London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1861. 

The  third  edition  of  a  small  volume  of  sermons  may  be  regarded  as  an 
attestation  in  their  favour.  They  discuss  the  things  unseen,  the  invisible 
God,  the  ministering  spirits,  the  unseen  state,  the  judgment,  the  new 
heavens,  our  friends  in  heaven,  in  a  lively,  instructive,  edifying  way.  The 
only  want,  to  our  mind,  is  a  discourse  on  the  unseen  Intercessor  and  King. 
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Sermons  ly  the  Rev.  H.  Grattan  Guinness.     New  edition.     London  ; 
Nisbet  &  Co.    1860. 

Plain,  earnest,  awakening  discourses  which  have  been  heard  by  multi- 
tudes who  gathered  together  to  hear  this  successful  evangelist,  dealing 
with  the  great  questions  of  closing  with  Christ,  pardon  and  reconciUation 
through  his  blood. 


Three  Months'  Ministry;  a  Series  of  Sermons.     By  Thomas  T.  Lynch. 
London  :  W.  Kent  &  Co.     1860. 

Pleasingly  written  discourses,  affording  an  agreeable  impression  of  the 
character  and  scope  of  Mr  Lynch 's  ministry — genial,  occasionally  quaint, 
yet  intensely  practical,  with  an  earnest  ethical  tone,  and  enforcing  the 
divine  life  as  well  as  conformity  to  Christ.  For  their  obvious  omissions,  viz., 
want  of  special  reference  to  conversion  by  the  Spirit,  and  to  forgiveness  of 
sins  through  the  blood  of  the  cross,  we  were  in  some  measure  prepared. 
This  indistinct  reference  to  what  are  known  as  the  doctrines  of  grace,  stands 
in  the  way  of  their  being  fully  up  to  the  ideal  of  sermons. 


Remarkahle  Conversions  illustrating  Christ's  Power  and  Willingness  to  Save. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Fleming,  Kentish  Town.  London  :  Nisbet  &  Co. 
1861. 

A  judicious  record  of  remarkable  conversions  as  historical  facts  :   such 
narratives  have  been,  and  will  be,  productive  of  important  results. 


BRITISH  AND  FOUEIGN 
EVANGELICAL  REVIEW. 


OCTOBER  1861. 


Art.  I. — The  Recent  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  Lehrhuch  der  historisch-hritischen  Einleitung  in  die 
Kanonischen  und  apokryphischen  Schriften  des  Alien 
Testaments.  Von  Karl  Fr.  Keil  ;  zweite  verm,  u.  verb. 
Auflage.     Frankfurt  a.  M.  und  Erlangen.     1859. 

2.  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament.  Von  Friedrich 
Bleek  ;  herausgeg.  von  J.  F.  Bleek,  u.  Ad.  Kamphausen, 
mit  Vorwort  von  NiTZSCH.     Berlin.     1860. 

3.  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch.  By  the  Rev.  Donald 
M'DONALD,  M.A.     2  vols.     Clark,  Edinburgh.     1861. 

4.  JJeher  Begriff  u.  Methode  der  sogenannten  hihlischen 
Einleitung.   Yon  Dr  Hermann  Hupfeld.   Marburg.    1844. 

5.  Ueber  Begriff  u.  Inhalt  der  hihlischen  Einleitung swissen- 
schaft.    Von  Holtzmann.     Stud.  u.  Krit,  1860. 

6.  Noch  ein  Wort  uher  den  Begriff  der  sogenannten  hih. 
Einleitung.    Von.  Hupfeld.    Stud.  u.  Krit,  1861. 

We  have  no  intention  of  minutely  reviewing  these  works, 
either  in  the  way  of  censure  or  of  panegyric ;  they  have  all 
their  excellencies  and  all  their  defects.  The  work  of  Keil  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  useful ;  that  of  Bleek,  the  most  independent ; 
and  that  of  Mr  M'Donald,  the  largest :  none  of  them  repose 
so  completely  upon  personal  investigations  as  Bleek's.  Un- 
happily, his  results  are  not  always  such  as  we  can  sympathise 
with ;  yet  he  is  conscientious  and  laborious,  and  goes  to  his 
task  in  a  loving  and  reverent  spirit ;  he  has  no  wish  to  hurt 
Christianity,  and  no  belief  that  he  can  hurt  her ;  he  seeks  the 
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trutli,  and  he  proclaims  what  of  it  he  thinks  he  has  reached, 
hopefully  and  boldly.  He  cannot  conceal  from  himself  that 
the  most  great  part  of  his  investigations  have  produced  is  some 
shew  of  probability.  The  lucidity  of  his  style  is  attractive ; 
the  perspicuity  of  his  arrangement  helps  us  greatly  through 
the  perplexed  and  involved  questions  which  he  discusses  ;  and 
we  accompany  him  from  point  to  point,  if  not  always  con- 
vinced by  his  reasoning,  yet  loving  his  goodness  and  admiring 
his  genius.  We  feel  that  in  him  and  his  results  we  have  a 
distinct  fact  in  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  not  a 
repetition,  obvious  or  disguised,  of  another  fact.  Keil,  though 
not  altogether  undistinguished  in  original  research,  is  more  of 
a  collector  than  an  investigator.  He  possesses  the  faculty  of 
combining  and  condensing  in  a  wondrous  degree.  He  makes 
just  the  kind  of  book  a  teacher  would  like  to  lecture  or  examine 
from.  All  that  have  written  on  his  subject  he  names,  all 
their  views  he  presents,  and  manages  to  work  out,  negatively 
or  positively,  by  contradiction  or  agreement,  from  the  mass  of 
names,  a  view  of  his  own.  His  information  is  generally  reli- 
able ;  and  being  decently  orthodox,  and  up  to  the  newest  au- 
thorities, his  work  is  the  best  that  can  be  taken  up  upon  Old 
Testament  introduction.  The  work  of  our  countryman  is  very 
highly  creditable  to  him  ;  it  contains  much  information,  though 
not  always  very  clearly  arranged.  It  does  not  present  new 
truths,  nor  even  old  truths  in  a  new  light,  but  old  truths  in 
their  old  guise.  This  is  no  condemnation,  but  the  highest 
praise.  The  author  has  read  much  on  the  questions  he  writes 
of,  worked  his  way  through  weary  heaps  of  rubbish,  gone  along 
with  his  old  faith  into  very  suspicious  and  seductive  society, 
and  his  old  faith  has  remained  chaste  and  uncontaminated. 
His  work  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  had  he  said 
less  about  his  adversaries  and  more  about  his  subject ;  if  he 
had  subjected  the  Pentateuch  to  a  personal  scrutiny,  handling 
it  until  every  word  was  familiar  to  him,  instead  of  telling  us 
what  other  people  have  handled  it,  and  what  their  opinions 
have  been  about  it.  We  are  weary  of  hearing  of  Hengsten- 
berg  and  Havernick.  They  have  done  much,  but  science  and 
truth  cannot  be  greatly  furthered  by  reiterating  either  that 
they  have  done  much,  or  the  much  that  they  have  done ; 
their  deeds  must  be  but  stepping-stones  to  rise  to  higher 
things ;  and  they  have  advanced  much  on  the  side  of  truth, 
which  truth  must  yet  disown  ;  by  overdriving  truth,  they  have 
transformed  her  into  error,  and  we  can  hardly  acquit  their 
successor  of  a  similar  charge.  The  theological  or  dogmatic 
portion  of  Mr  M'Donald's  work  seems  to  us  by  far  the  best. 
He  is  more  at  home  in  dogma  than  in  criticism ;  and,  while 
in  the  first  volume,  amidst  much  that  is  said,  and  said  often 
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and  at  great  length,  regarding  the  antiquity  and  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch,  we  are,  after  all,  left  in  much  doubt 
and  confusion  as  to  what  fairly  can  be  said  and  what  not ; 
the  second   volume   contains   really  valuable  discussions   on 
many  questions  of  deep  interest  in  the  theology  of  the  Old 
Testament.     There  the  questions  very  much  supply  their  own 
aiTangement,  while  the  conflicting  views  and  possibilities  of 
authorship,  and  era,  and  genesis,  demand  some  skill  in  arrange- 
ment to  make  them  intelligible,  and  some  skill  in  the  minuter 
peculiarities  of  Hebrew  fairly  to  dispose  of  them ;  and  we  do 
not  think  the  author's  forte  lies  in  either  of  these  directions. 
We  do  not  think  the  second  volume,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
position  of  the  writer,  can  be  defended  against  the  charge — it 
may  be  the  compliment — of  extemalism.    Revelation  seems  to 
him  to  consist  in  the  Deity  telling  his  creatures  such  and  such 
things,  or  outwardly  imposing  certain  obligations  upon  them  ; 
a  divinely  conditioned  and  produced  consciousness  originating 
an  impulse  to  certain  acts — an  impulse  which  could  not  be 
repressed,  and  which  was  felt  to  be  authoritative — he  does  not 
comprehend.     Thus  sacrifice  must  have  been  originated  by  an 
outward  divine  command  ;  and  thus  he  goes  on  to  write  the 
history  of  sacrifice  and  its  origin.     We  protest  against  all  this, 
because  it  is  not  in  Scripture,  and  because  it  is  contrary  to  the 
general  mode  of  God's  revelation.    He  speaks  in  men  ;  at  least, 
the  prophets  so  believed  and  expressed  themselves.     And  will 
any  man  argue  that  God  commanded  men,  by  an  express  out- 
ward injunction,  to  pray  to  him  ?    And  what  is  sacrifice,  in  its 
barest   and   abstracted    notion,    but    prayer   symbolised   and 
rendered  into  action?     We  really  know  nothing  concerning 
the  origin  of  sacrifice.    Up  to  the  era  of  Moses  we  have  no  very 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  it,  and  we  have  no 
authority  to  inject  into  the  early  sacrifices  all  the  meaning 
which  now  to  us  seems  to  lie  in  sacrifice,  or  even  all  the 
meaning  which  we  may  know  to  have  lain  in  the  Mosaic  sacri- 
fice.    And  here  we  cannot  help  referring  to  what  seems  to  us 
another  defect  in  the  second  volume — a  proper  conception  of 
revelation  as  a  scheme ;  for  it  is  out  of  this  defect  that  the 
mistake  arises  of  finding,  at  the  point  where  the  scheme  starts 
on  its  course  of  evolution,  as  much  as  we  find  after  the  evolu- 
tion has  worked  itself  out.     We  are  far  enough  from  seeking 
to  quibble  about  words,  and  raise  clouds  of  dust  or  smoke  over 
the  term  revelation.     But,  strictly  speaking,  revelation  implies 
three  things — a  revealer,  a  revelee,  and  the  thing  revealed. 
A  revelation,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  impossible  without  all  these. 
A  voice  from  heaven  might  utter  most  momentous  truths, 
which  human  reason  or  conscience  could  never  give,  but  if  no 
ear  heard  them,  there  could  be  no  revelation.     We  are  not 
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here  concerned  with  the  absurd  quibble  about  a  book-revela- 
tion ;  what  we  wish  to  seize  is  the  design  of  revelation,  and  to 
realise  well  the  design  we  must  bring  into  strong  light  the 
party  to  whom  the  revelation  is  made.  God  reveals,  and  he 
makes  a  revelation  to  the  human  race ;  these  two  extremes 
condition  the  nature  of  the  intermediate  term,  the  revelation 
itself.  The  relation  of  the  two  extremes,  God  and  man,  is  a 
religious  relation,  and  the  revelation  must  bear  the  religious 
form.  Its  main  scope  will  not  be  primarily  moral,  or  intel- 
lectual, but  religious  ;  it  will  bear  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
human  spirit  towards  the  divine  spirit.  If  that  attitude  were 
normal,  revelation  would  likely  have  been  directed  towards 
maintaining  and  strengthening  it';  if  it  be  abnormal,  as  it  is, 
revelation  will  naturally  be  mainly  directed  towards  removing 
the  disturbing  influences,  and  again  normalising  it.  But  these 
disturbing  influences  exist  all  on  one  side,  exist  all  in  man,  or, 
at  least,  so  far  as  they  exist  in  God,  are  produced  there  by 
those  existing  in  man ;  and  thus,  if  the  relation  between  God 
and  man  is  to  be  restored  to  its  former  condition  of  harmonious 
love,  man  must  be  altered.  Thus  man  is  the  primary  object  of 
revelation ;  it  is  designed  to  bear  on  him,  to  influence  and  in- 
form him,  to  change  and  renew  him.  Its  whole  scope  is  peda- 
gogic; and  pedagogy  is  a  thing  which  is  progressive,  and 
limited  always  by  the  capacity,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  party 
instructed.  The  primary  object  of  revelation  is  not  to  reveal 
God  ;  its  chief  end  is  to  reclaim  man,  and  renew  his  attitude 
towards  God.  The  best,  perhaps  the  only  way  to  do  so,  may 
be  to  make  known  God's  character  and  nature ;  for  how  could 
man  attain  a  correct  attitude  towards  an  unknown  object  ? 
And  the  revelation  of  God's  character,  and  the  fact  that  he  has 
revealed  it,  may  be  the  most  powerful  means  to  use,  and  force 
to  apply,  towards  bringing  man  into  the  attitude  which  from 
this  revelation  he  knows  to  be  the  required  one.  But  revela- 
tion does  not  contain  a  display  of  God's  character  as  a  purpose 
and  final  end  of  its  own.  If  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a 
wider  circle  outside  of  this  inner  one,  in  which  we  are  now 
moving,  though  concentric  with  it,  in  which  the  revelation  of 
God,  as  such,  may  have  been  the  chief  end  of  the  Creator's 
doings.  To  this  end  the  creation  and  garniture  of  the  world 
may  have  served,  and  the  creation  of  sinless  man ; — these  may 
be  all  looked  upon  as  expressions  of  God's  nature,  and  as 
coming  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  it.  But 
whatever  be  our  verdict  as  to  the  final  cause  of  the  revelation 
of  God  lying  in  sinless  man  and  in  the  universe,  the  revelation 
given  to  sinful  man  has  quite  a  definite  end — namely,  to 
recover  him  from  his  sin.  As  the  two  circles  are  concentric, 
this  fall  and  recovery  together  may,  when  complete,  be  found 
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to  coincide  not  only  in  centre,  but  also  in  circumference,  with 
the  outer  and  greater  circle ;  and  sinless  man,  the  universe, 
and  sinful  man  reclaimed  from  sin,  may  all  be  considered  as 
fragments  of  a  gxeat  revelation,  whose  final  object  was  to  reveal 
God.  Still,  while  the  reclamation  of  man  is  a  thing  not  yet 
accomplished — a  process  going  on  of  gathering  up  many  small 
into  one  grand  result — we  must,  if  we  would  not  go  without 
the  circle  of  our  intelHgence,  confine  ourselves  to  this  process, 
and  watch  it  slowly  and  majestically  evolving  itself  Man, 
then,  is  the  object  of  revelation ;  he  is  to  be  influenced  and 
reclaimed  by  it.  It  must  suit  itself  to  him,  must  come  in 
such  degrees,  and  under  such  symbols  as  he  can  understand 
and  feel.  As  he  rises  in  information  and  grasp,  it  may  rise  in 
significance  and  extent.  Being  elementary  and  sensuous  at 
first,  it  may  gradually  throw  off  some  of  its  outer  drapery,  and 
appear  in  its  naked  and  abstract  form.  It  can  never  appear 
in  a  form  unrelated  to  its  time,  or  without  a  point  of  connection 
between  it  and  the  mental  condition  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
sent.  For  it  is  strictly  educational,  never  coming  but  when 
absolutely  demanded,  always  coming  when  required,  fitting 
itself  on  to  the  mental  base  and  into  the  temporal  relation 
in  which  it  is  found.  It  is  like  food  satisfying  a  need  and 
craving,  communicating  fresh  strength,  and  then  this  strength 
raising  a  new  demand  for  farther  and  stronger  sustenance, 
which  again  is  communicated  with  an  ever  increasing  effect. 

We  should  like  to  speak  with  hesitation  ;  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  Mr  M'Donald  has  not  seen  or  seized  this  fact,  that  reve- 
lation is  a  process,  having  a  special  end  in  view,  and  working 
itself  out  by  slow  but  gradually  increasing  strides.  He  has 
not  seen,  or  at  least  has  not  made,  the  basis  of  his  investiga- 
tions the  rigid  unity  of  revelation,  the  inexorable  linking  of 
process  into  process  within  the  general  whole,  the  necessity  of 
all  that  went  before  to  any  single  part,  and  the  necessity  of  all 
that  came  after  as  the  issue  of  such  part  Thus,  Mr  M'Donald 
has  missed  the  admirable  opportunity  he  had  of  giving  us  what 
we  never  yet  have  had,  at  least  the  sketch  of  a  historical  theo- 
logy of  the  Old  Testament.  No  such  historic  theology  is  pos- 
sible under  his  theory.  For,  by  dissevering  revelation  from 
its  immediate  relation  to  man,  its  historic  unity  is  given  up  ; 
it  can,  at  most,  be  sporadic  flashes  of  the  divine,  of  which  we 
can  neither  see  the  immediate  cause,  nor  the  general  connec- 
tion. 

There  is  one  other  thing,  among  many,  which  greatly  sur- 
prises us,  not  peculiar  to  these  volumes,  but  to  all  written  on 
the  same  subject.  The  writer  discusses  the  saciifices  and  their 
significance  ;  he  finds  them  in  some  degree  not  only  symboli- 
cal, but  also  typicalj  that  is,  not  merely  expressing  moral  truths; 
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or  states  of  soul,  in  action,  but  also  adumbrations  of  one  glo- 
rious, and  yet  future  truth.  They  are  prophetic — in  a  word, 
Messianic.  This  is  all  very  beautiful,  though  if  they  are  Mes- 
sianic only  to  us,  and  were  not  so  to  those  who  offered  them,  it 
is  all  very  useless.  But  presently  the  writer  finds  another 
Messianic  clue,  which  he  unwinds  and  pursues  along  the  course 
of  history.  There  are  other  prophecies  of  the  great  anointed, 
not  this  time  prophetic  actions,  but  prophetic  promises, — pro- 
phecy in  words.  These  run  through  the  whole  Scripture  Hke 
an  ever  increasing  river,  becoming  almost  as  broad  and  deep 
under  the  later  prophets  as  in  the  New  Testament.  What 
surprises  us  is,  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  unite  these 
two  streams,  or  to  trace  any  manner  of  relation  between  them. 
The  sacrifices  adumbrate  a  personage  who  was  to  be  a  sacri- 
fice, to  suffer  vicariously ;  the  Messianic  promises  cast  jets  of 
light  far  forward  into  the  dim  futurity,  upon  a  glorious  per- 
sonage who  was  to  bruif^:e  the  head  of  the  serpent,  be  a  mighty 
prophet  greater  than  Moses,  be  a  star,  a  ruler,  and  Shiloh ; 
it  would  surely  occur  to  these  deep-hearted  old  Israelites  to 
speculate  on  the  identity  of  the  two.  They  may  not  have 
perceived  it,  but  it  seems  to  us  an  interesting  inquiry,  and  not 
to  be  altogether  passed  over,  whether  they  did.  We  are  in- 
clined to  believe  they  did  perceive  it.  Indeed,  these  sporadic 
allusions  to  the  Messiah,  scattered  throughout  the  earlier  books, 
are  of  themselves  not  explicable  without  presupposing  a  con- 
sciousness fully  impregnated  with  Messianic  ideas.  The  Mes- 
sianic prophecies,  usually  recognised  as  such,  occur  at  such 
tremendous  intervals,  each  like  a  solitary  mountain-peak  on 
one  vast  continent ;  but  our  common  sense  assures  us,  that 
such  heaven-reaching  points  cannot  stand  alone  or  repose  on 
nothing ;  their  very  existence  presupposes  a  long,  deep-rooted, 
low-lying,  and  far-stretching  base,  out  of  which  they  rise,  and 
by  which  their  organic  unity  is  secured.  Such  elevations  as 
Moses  or  David  reached  are  not  intelligible  except  as  the 
highest  flights  of  spirits  ever  on  the  wing  heavenward  ;  such 
men  as  David  himself  are  not  conceivable  except  as  the 
grandest  embodiments  of  thoughts  and  aspirations  among  a 
people  where  such  thoughts  and  longings  were  universally 
cherished.  Revelation  is  a  thing  given  by  God  to  men,  but 
given  so  as  to  work  itself  out  through  men,  and  it  conforms 
rigidly  to  the  usual  laws  of  history  and  progress ;  there  is 
nothing  disjointed  or  isolated  in  it,  and  where  we  find  passages 
clearly  Messianic,  apparently  disconnected,  we  must  explain 
them  by  the  general  modes  of  thought  and  fife  of  the  people 
into  which  they  fitted,  and  out  of  which  they  sprung. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  things  which  cannot  very  rigidly 
be  classed  under  our  heading,  Biblical  Introduction.     By  what 
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peculiar  use  of  language  Mr  M'Donald  names  his  second 
volume  Introduction,  we  cannot  divine.  To  us  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  an  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch,  are  two  things, 
and  not  one.  We  are  introduced  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  from 
the  Pentateuch  itself,  not  from  the  Introduction  to  it,  we  learn 
what  the  Pentateuch  contains.  The  meaning  of  Scripture  is 
Scripture,  the  theology  of  the  Pentateuch  is  in  great  measure 
the  Pentateuch.  If,  therefore,  we  discuss  the  theology  of  the 
Pentateuch,  under  the  name  introduction,  we  shall  be  intro- 
duced, after  all,  to  nothing,  having,  in  being  introduced,  learned 
all  that  is  to  be  learned.  The  author  should  have  named  his 
volume,  Discussions  on  the  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament. 

This  subject,  or  science,  of  introduction  is  a  very  vague  one. 
All  seem  in  doubt  what  it  is,  many  seem  in  doubt  if  it  is  at  all, 
if  it  has  a  proper  independent  existence,  if  it  is  not  a  sort  of 
theological  mirage  which,  at  a  distance,  takes  shape  and  colour, 
and  you  speak  of  it,  and  discuss  it,  and  quarrel  bitterly  over 
it,  but,  when  you  would  grasp  it,  it  suddenly  loses  its  indivi- 
duality, and  you  feel  yourself  grasping  a  fragment  of  something 
else.  It  metamorphoses  and  merges  itself  into  any  or  all  sub- 
jects, dogmatics,  exegesis,  hermeneutics,  criticism,  archaeology, 
— it  is  all  things,  and  thus  nothing.  De  Wette  doubts  its 
inner  coherence  absolutely.  It  is  a  conglomerate ;  not  a 
science,  but  a  circle  of  sciences  auxiliary  to  theology.  There 
are  many  things  useful  to  know,  many  things  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  know,  before  understanding  the  contents  of  the  Bible  ; 
these  things  collected  in  some  order  or  in  none,  under  heads 
or  otherwise,  but  collected  and  capable  of  being  understood 
and  learned,  and  thus  affording  the  requisite  preliminary  in- 
formation, constitute  the  chaos  called  Introduction.*  Thus, 
introduction  would  be  a  name  not  unlike  the  term  physical, 
covering  a  multitude  of  individual  and  related  provinces  ;  and, 
as  we  speak  of  the  physical  sciences  or  physics,  we  might 
speak  of  the  introductory  sciences  or  introduction.  So  all 
claim  to  unity  is  foregone.  It  is  a  collection  of  things  said 
about  the  Bible,  or  about  things  connected  mth  the  Bible,  and 
thus  it  establishes  its  claim  to  be  Biblical !  The  disorder  and 
uncertainty  of  such  a  definition  are  manifest.  There  are  many 
things  necessary  to  know  before  understanding  the  Bible 
which  could  not,  with  any  feasibility,  come  within  the  limits 
of  introduction.  And,  with  such  a  definition,  we  shall  have 
one  man's  introduction  containing  one  set  of  subjects,  and 
another  man's  a  quite  different  set,  according  to  their  separate 

*  So  SchleiermEiclier,  "  Das  Mancherlei,  welches  man  Einleitung — zu  nennen 
pflegt "  (quoted  by  Credner,  p.  7),  "  the  divers  matters  which  it  is  usual  to  call 
Introduction." — Farrer's  Translation,  p.  139. 
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subjective  notions  of  what  things  are  necessary  to  be  known 
before  advancing  to  an  intelligent  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
Thus  Jahn  discusses  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  in  his  Intro- 
duction, Mr  McDonald  the  truth  of  the  miracles  in  Scripture, 
and  Home  finds  room  for  everything  conceivable  having  any 
bearing  on  the  Bible. 

A  rival  school  to  the  above  has  sought  to  elevate  introduc- 
tion into  some  more  exactitude,  by  calling  it  Historical.  Intro- 
duction is  the  history  of  the  books  of  the  Old. and  New  Testa- 
ment, or  even  the  history  of  Jewish  literature.  Some  will  load 
this  term  history  with  the  addition  of  critical ;  introduction  is 
the  critical  history  of  the  Scriptures.  But  it  is  hard  to  see 
what  purpose  this  addition  of  the  term  critical  can  serve,  for 
history,  if  it  is  not  critical,  is  no  history,  but  a  mere  conglome- 
ration of  facts  or  incidents,  having  no  inner  connection,  and  no 
outer  determination.  History,  from  its  very  notion,  is  not  a 
bare  stringing  together  of  facts,  but  a  genetic  exposition  of 
facts,  traced  to  their  causes  and  pursued  to  their  consequences. 
It  is  no  infinite  number  of  threads,  however  close  their  juxta- 
position, but  a  consistent  web,  hanging  inseparably  together, 
one  side  of  which  could  not  have  been  if  the  other  side,  and  all 
intervening  threads,  had  not  already  been.  If  the  accent  lie 
on  the  term  critical,  so  as,  in  eftect,  to  make  introduction  not 
so  much  a  critical  history  as  a  historical  criticism,  we  are 
equally  perplexed.  Criticism  is  an  instrument  and  means,  and 
can  never  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  aim  or  a  result.  To 
what  purpose  criticise,  that  is,  sift,  these  books — what  residuum 
do  we  want  to  leave,  or  what  chaff,  and  clods,  and  seeds,  shall 
we  clear  away  from  the  grain,  or  whence  have  we  this  notion 
of  chaff  and  grain  ?  The  very  mention  of  criticism  implies 
some  principle  on  which  we  proceed,  and  some  purpose  we 
have  in  view,  and  criticism  is  the  instrument  which  we  use 
according  to  our  principle  to  secure  our  purpose.  If  we  criti- 
cise these  books,  it  is  with  the  distinct  design  to  separate  and 
eliminate  something,  and  concentrate  and  preserve  something 
else.  If  we  say  that  truth,  as  in  all  criticism,  is  the  object  of 
our  search,  this  cannot  of  course  be  truth  in  general ;  but,  as 
our  inquiry  concerns  certain  books,  our  criticism  must  be 
directed  towards  ascertaining  the  exactitude  of  certain  pre- 
tended or  presupposed  truths  or  beliefs  regarding  these  books  ; 
or  if  we  would  put  our  inquiry  in  a  general  way,  we  shall  have 
to  ask  and  answer.  What  these  books  are,  and  how  they  be- 
came what  they  now  are  ?  But  this  question.  What  these 
books  are  ?  What  is  the  Bible  ?  is,  they  tell  us,  not  a  histo- 
rical, but  a  dogmatic,  question,  and  those  who  uphold  the  his- 
torical method  are  far  enough  from  entertaining  it.  They  are 
enraged  at  the  very  name  of  it,  and  banish  it  into  the  distant 
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realm  of  dogmatic,  where  it  may  be  discussed  under  the  rubric 
de  8.  scriptura.  Their  science  is  historical,  and  absolutely  so  ; 
it  cannot  tolerate  a  dogma  in  the  bosom  of  it,  or  a  presupposed 
dogma  at  the  base  of  it.  Introduction  is  an  undogmatic  his- 
tory of  the  Scriptures. 

Tliis  will  turn  out  a  wonderful  science  ;  for,  to  us,  the 
"  Scriptures,"  the  "  Bible,"  and  such  terms,  express  the  most 
rigid  and  irreducible  dogma  existing,  viz.,  the  divine  origin  of 
these  books  ;  and  they  express  the  same  meaning  to  the  great 
bulk  of  Christendom,  and  an  undogmatic  history  of  the  Scrip- 
ture is  a  thing  vain  and  self-destructive.  Those  who  use  such 
language  are  surely  not  aware  of  the  unmeaning  sound  of  their 
speech.  Or,  possibly  to  them,  "  Scripture,"  and  such  words, 
contain  within  them  no  such  dogmatic  significance  as  they  do 
to  us ;  these  books  have  been  produced  in  the  usual  human 
way,  and  handed  down  in  the  usual  way,  and  must  be  treated 
in  the  usual  way.  But,  at  least,  they  cannot  deny  that  the 
sense  usually  involved  in  such  words  as  the  "  Bible"  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  this,  and  if  they  do  not  want  to  be  considered 
double  dealers,  they  must  abandon  such  language  and  find 
refuge  in  another  terminology.  Let  them  call  introduction 
the  history  of  Jewish  literature. 

Introduction  is  the  undogmatic  history  of  Jewish  literature. 
Jewish  literature  is  like  other  hteratures,  a  thing  purely  human, 
and  to  be  treated  as  such.  Is  not  such  an  undogmatic  outset 
most  dogmatic  ?  If  it  is  unlawful  to  presuppose  a  dogma  at 
the  base  of  a  historical  inquiry,  it  is  equally  unlawful  to  deny 
that  a  dogma  can  turn  out  to  be  an  element  and  fact  in  this 
history.  History  has  no  preconceptions,  they  say ;  and  no 
prejudices,  say  we  ;  it  must  not  presume,  neither  must  it  pre- 
clude. A  history  of  Jewish  literature  must  render  account  of 
all  the  elements  and  potencies  in  that  hterature.  It  must 
contain  a  historical  development  and  philosophy  of  literary 
effort ;  it  will  seek  to  discover  the  law  of  growth  or  production 
of  the  books,  the  inner  relation  of  one  to  another,  perhaps  the 
underground  thought  or  life  bridging  and  binding  epoch  to 
epoch  and  man  to  man.  It  will  dissect  and  bare  off  the  sur- 
face till  it  sink  to  the  inmost  organism  whence  well  out  the 
pulses  of  the  national  life  and  literature,  grope  about  within 
till  its  fingers  grasp  the  great  canals  of  circulating  thought 
and  existence  which  run  through  the  whole  system,  and  make 
it  one.  It  must  not  be  partial,  must  omit  nothing.  It  must 
take  the  web  woven  by  so  many  living,  thinking  spirits, 
or  of  so  many  spirits,  and  analyse  it,  and  separate  and  classify 
every  thread  and  colour  of  thread,  and  flower,  and  floss, 
and  changing  tint,  and  render  all  this  again  in  colours  as 
bright,  and  workmanship  as  beautiful,  on  its  own  page.     And 
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if  divine  inspiration  be  an  element  in  this  national  life,  or  in 
this  literature — so  unique  an  element,  that  it  is  only  in  Jewish 
literature  that  it  appears — a  history  of  Jewish  literature  would 
be  sadly  wanting  in  probity  and  compass  which  failed  to 
recognise  and  narrate  that  wherein  its  subject  differed  from 
all  other  subjects,  and  that,  therefore,  on  whose  account  chiefly  it 
might  be  supposed  itself  to  have  come  into  existence.  Thus  the 
supposition,  that  Jewish  literature  is  just  like  other  literatures, 
is  fatal  to  a  fair  history  of  this  literature.  It  may  turn  out 
that  a  great  fact  in  this  literature  is  a  certain  divine  superin- 
tendence and  synergy  along  with  the  human  authors  ;  it  may 
turn  out  that  another  fact  in  the  national  life  and  literature 
was  faith  in  this  divine  presence ;  and  any  pretended  history 
which  denies  these  facts,  and  assumes  at  the  outset  that  Jewish 
and  other  literatures  are  absolutely  alike,  condemns  itself  by 
such  assumption  to  be  unhistorical. 

But  other  objections  remain.     Such  a  history  will  turn  out 
not  only  partial  and  false,  but  totally  unavailable  for  theolo- 
gical uses.     History  being  descriptive,  an  account  of  what  is 
must  not  confine  itself  to  any  particular  epoch,  except  for 
convenience   sake ;    it   cannot,  on  principle,  investigate   the 
literature  of  any  era,  and  pretermit  the  literature  of  another. 
A  history  of  literature  must  embrace  all  Jewish  literature.     It 
may,  of  course,  take  any  great  national  event  as  a  point  where 
it  stops,  but  that  not  because  the  literature  after  this  event  i^:, 
generically,  of  another  kind,  but  merely  because  the  historian 
may  think  it,  in  a  literary  view,  less  important,  or  leave  it  to 
be  investigated  by  another.    One  historian,  for  example,  might 
stop  at  the  captivity  in  his  history  of  Jewish  Uterature  ;  another 
might  carry  on  his  investigations  till  the  dispersion ;  while 
another,  such  as  Jost  or  Steinschneider,  might  supplement  this 
by.canying  out  researches  to  the  present  time.     We  might 
have  a  history  of  ancient  Jewish  literature,  and  a  history  of 
modem  literature.     These  would  be   related   to   each   other 
simply  as  ancient  and  modem ;  no  difference  in  principle  could 
enter  into  our  estimate  of  them.     Ancient  history  is  supposed 
to  come  to  an  end  about  476  A.D. ;  we  should  then  reckon  the 
Mishnah  and  portions  of  the  Tahnud  in  our  history  of  ancient 
Jewish  literature.     The  apocryphal  writings,  such  as  the  Mac- 
cabees, being  pre-Christian,  must  all  be  included  in  such  a 
history ;  and  between  them  and  Malachi  or  Isaiah  we  can 
know  no  difference,  except  one  of  literary  merit.     Hupfeld 
seems  to  go  this  length,  and  he  must ;  for  history  is  impartial 
and  undogmatic.     "  Apocryphal "  and  "  canonical "  are  terms 
to  history  meaningless.     In  this  way  the  science  of  introduc- 
tion must  stretch  itself  over  fields  which  have  no  interest  for 
religion.     It  cannot  stop  till  it  exhausts  Jewish  literature  ;  to 
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restrict  it  to  a  period  400  years  before  Christ  is  either  arbitrary, 
or  involves  a  dogmatical  preconception ;  and  history  endures 
no  dogmas. 

But,  further,  history  asks  What  is,  and  how  it  is  ?  but  it  can- 
not, by  any  possibility,  ask,  Should  it  be  ?  It  will  describe  the 
limits  of  Jewish  literature,  if  that  be  possible,  and  detail  its 
origin  and  genesis,  and  progressive  assumption  of  its  present 
shape  as  a  collection ;  it  must  not  moot  the  question.  Should 
this  or  that  book  belong  to  the  collection  ?  That  question  is 
already  settled — the  book  is  in  the  collection ;  history  has  to 
say  so,  and  describe  how  it  came  there.  There  is  in  this 
science  no  judicial  faculty,  no  conscience  of  right  or  wrong,  no 
power  of  excommunication.  Having  no  preconception,  except 
that  of  Jewish  literature,  it  must  accept  everything  that  is 
Jewish  and  literary.  Now,  apart  from  what  we  have  already 
said  of  such  a  science — ^that,  by  its  preconception,  it  treads 
down  known  facts  in  the  Jewish  consciousness  and  literature, 
and  banishes  out  of  its  presence  the  very  causes  which  contri- 
buted to  the  growth  of  the  literary  collection,  and  the  idea 
which  ruled  the  reception  or  exclusion  of  books  from  it — apart 
from  all  this,  such  a  science  is  most  helpless  and  feeble.  It  is 
like  a  man  thrown  into  the  world  without  a  conscience,  with 
more  senses  to  shew  him  what  is,  but  destitute  of  any  power 
to  demand  what  should  be.  We  shall,  in  addition  to  this 
science  of  introduction,  which  is  a  mere  descriptive  imbecile, 
require  a  new  science,  which  shall  be  judicial,  and  sit  in  theo- 
logical judgment  on  the  books  of  the  Bible,  pronouncing 
whether  they  should  be  there  or  not.  Such  a  dogmatic  science 
— for  it  must  start  with  a  dogma  of  what  a  Biblical  book  is 
and  should  be — we  may  name  Canonic.  But,  obviously,  fairly 
to  test  these  Biblical  writings,  we  must  go  through  the  whole 
circumstances  of  their  genesis  and  connection,  and  assumption 
into  the  collection — the  very  same  circle  of  investigations 
through  which  introduction  has  already  run  I  Here,  then,  we 
have  two  sciences  running  parallel,  embracing  the  same  sub- 
jects, and  turning  out  the  same  results,  and  differing  from  each 
other  only  in  this,  that  one  starts  without,  and  another  with,  a 
dogmatic  understanding  of  what  it  is  and  means  to  do.  This 
is  sufficiently  nonsensical,  but  it  shews  what  terror  of  a  dogma 
can  produce. 

Thus  our  science,  if  it  is  to  be  theological,  and  honest,  or 
useful,  must  accept  the  dogma  of  the  Bible,  or  Scripture  as 
commonly  understood  by  Christians,  as  its  fundamental  idea. 
We  might  then  call  it  the  science  of  the  canon,  or  canonic. 
But,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  this  term  is  sometimes  used 
in  a  narrower  sense,  the  tenn  canon  expresses  a  secondary 
idea.     Canonicity  is  not  a  primary  quality  of  books ;  it  is  a 
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characteristic  which  they  possess  in  virtue  of  possessing  an- 
other characteristic.  We  cannot  here  inquire  into  the  original 
notion  of  "  canon,"  nor  follow  it  through  the  various  steps  by 
which  it  rose  or  descended  to  its  present  signification.  That 
signification  is  at  least  sufiiciently  intelligible ;  by  the  canon, 
we  mean  compositions  which  are  the  rule  of  religious  faith 
and  practice.  But  they  become  such  a  rule  by  virtue  of  cer- 
tain quahties  in  them ;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  primarily 
inquire  whether  they  are  the  rule — our  first  inquiry  must  be, 
whether  they  possess  the  quahties  which  constitute  the  rule. 
All  these  qualities  may  be  summed  up  in  a  general  way  under 
the  term  revelation ;  and  we  have  to  inquire  whether  such 
and  such  books  form  part  of  the  revelation  of  God  to  man  ? 
and  if  so,  they  form  part  of  the  canon.  Introduction,  in  this 
way,  will  have  revelation  for  its  subject ;  yet  not  the  contents 
of  revelation,  lest  it  invade  the  province  of  exegesis,  or  historic 
theology,  but  only  the  form  of  revelation.  Its  sole  presupposi- 
tion is,  that  there  is  a  revelation,  and  that  it  has  a  form — that 
is,  a  literary  form,  and  with  this  hterary  form  it  is  exclusively 
engaged.  Any  inquiries  regarding  contents  must  rank  under 
some  of  the  material  sciences  as  dogmatics ;  any  inquiries  as 
to  truth  of  contents,  under  general  apologetics.  We  must 
restrict  introduction  rigidly  to  a  discussion  of  the  revelation- 
form  ;  so  soon  as  it  interferes  with  contents,  it  is  no  longer 
introduction  to  Scripture.  Of  course,  it  may  be  objected  that 
the  form  of  revelation  is  part  of  revelation.  This  is  true ;  it 
may  be  a  fact  of  divine  significance  to  us  that  Scripture  con- 
tains compositions  of  such  sorts,  and  in  such  order  as  it  does ; 
that  it  ha^  the  literary  complexion  and  types  which  it  possesses ; 
that  it  is  temporally  confined  within  certain  limits,  and  con- 
nected with  a  specific  form  of  civilisation  and  aspect  of  human 
intelligence.  All  these  things  cannot  be  altogether  without 
religious  meaning.  But  all  who  do  not  wish  to  quibble  will 
admit  that  Scripture  is  mainly  the  invariable  or  constant  ele- 
ment in  it,  that  which  does  not  change  when  the  form  is 
altered  by  transfusion  into  other  languages — in  a  word,  that 
Scripture  is  just  the  meaning  of  Scripture  ;  and  introduction 
leads  us  through  the  foi^Tn,  and  presents  us  face  to  face 
with  this  meaning.  No  one  can  object  to  our  mode  of  con- 
ceiving the  science,  that  it  denies  the  divine  in  the  form,  or 
separates  the  divine  from  the  human.  Scripture  does  not  con- 
sist of  a  divine  and  a  human — it  is  all  divine-human.  It  is 
not  a  piece  of  cloth,  with  a  right  side  and  a  wrong.  It  is  one 
of  those  changing-coloured  robes,  curiously  woven  and  deli- 
cately dyed,  of  which  one  part  is  not  of  one  colour,  and  another 
part  of  a  different  colour,  but  of  which  all  parts  are  of  two 
colours,  according  to  the  light  and  the  angle  at  which  they  are 
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seen — which  looked  at  in  one  light  is  human,  and  looked  at  in 
another  is  divine.  This  form,  which  we  mean  to  discuss,  may- 
have  arisen  in  any  way — any  elements,  and  in  any  relative 
degree,  may  have  contributed  to  it.  Introduction  will  render 
account  of  them  all,  human  and  divine  alike ;  it  ignores  no- 
thing, divorces  nothing — what  God  has  joined  together,  it  will 
not  seek  to  put  asunder.*  What  it  claims  is  liberty  to  sepa- 
rate, in  thought  and  treatment,  between  the  form  and  the 
matter  ;  to  subject  the  one  to  a  process  of  examination  as  to 
its  origin  and  history,  without  being  troubled  or  confounded 
during  its  analysis  by  the  presence  of  the  other.  And,  accord- 
ing to  our  conception  of  revelation  as  a  growth  and  expansion 
from  small  to  great,  a  scheme  historically  evolved,  the  science 
of  its  form  will  be  strictly  historical.  Indeed,  were  we  to  name 
the  science  Canonic,  it  would  even  then  be  historical ;  for  we 
are  no  believers  in  an  arbitrary  and  conscious  formation  at 
any  precise  time  of  the  canon.  We  believe  in  a  voluntary  and 
conscious  completion  of  it  at  a  particular  time,  when  the  sad 
thought  was  fully  realised  that  now  a  break  and  interruption 
in  the  divinely  originated  literature  had  finally  occurred.  But 
the  canon  is  the  embodiment  of  an  idea  which  did  not  come 
into  existence  at  any  such  late  time  as  that  of  Ezra  or  the 
Maccabees,  but  which  existed  at  all  times  since  God  entered 
into  religious  intercourse  with  man,  and  revealed  laws  for 
regulating  and  sanctifying  that  intercourse.  This  idea  of  a 
divinely-compelled  and  divine-embodying  literature  was  an 
idea  which  ran  through  all  Jewish  literature,  which  was  always 
active,  and  by  its  very  activity  separated  contemporary  literary 
productions  into  two  great  classes ;  for  all  Jewish  writings,  even 
in  the  most  favoured  eras,  were  not  canonical ;  for  example, 
those  of  Solomon  on  natural  science.  And  thus  the  canon 
rose  gradually  out  of  this  idea,  and  by  common  consent.  The 
separation  took  place  silently  by  the  mere  noiseless  energy  of 
the  principle.  And  so  the  canon  is  a  development,  a  historical 
evolution  and  accretion,  and  only  its  close  a  historic  era ;  and 
so  the  discussion  of  its  form  will  also  be  historical.  Like  other 
histories,  it  may  have  marked  eras  in  its  progression,  as  the 
Mosaic,  the  Solomonic,  and  others ;  TnoTnenta,  which  indicate 
where  a  crisis  was  reached,  or  where  a  new  impulse  was  gathered. 
Yet  it  must  own,  like  all  history,  an  inner  connection — a  chain 

*  We  are  sometimes  tempted  to  look  for  material  images  to  signify  our  ideas 
of  the  union  between  the  divine  and  human  energies  in  inspiration.  It  some- 
times appears  to  us  like  the  coalescence  of  two  streams  running  in  the  same 
direction,  which  lose  their  individuality,  and  produce  merely  a  grander  unity  ; 
the  waters  of  the  one  not  timidly  keeping  at  the  side  and  refusing  to  merge 
themselves  in  the  other.  Or  sometimes  it  is  as  that  of  an  overwhehnrng  heat 
surrounding  some  substance,  which  it  elevates  to  its  own  degree. 
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linking  event  into  event,  trailing  on  the  weight  of  accumulated 
result  behind,  and  drawing  itself  and  this  forward  through  new 
stages  towards  the  point  which  is  to  be  the  gathering  up  and 
union  of  the  whole. 

We  cannot  give  more  here  than  the  most  general  outline  of 
what  introduction  must  embrace.  Ist  A  sketch  of  the  Semitic 
speeches,  with  their  various  peculiarities,  as  differing  from  other 
speeches  ;  and  the  specific  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  as  differing 
from  other  Semitic — something  like  the  preliminary  discussion 
prefixed  to  Ewald's  Lehrbuch;  this  speech  forms  the  most  pal- 
pable element  in  which  the  revelation-form  is  couched.  A 
sketch  of  Hebrew  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  of  idiom 
and  figure,  in  general  an  estimate  of  the  materials  of  expression 
at  the  command  of  the  authors,  is  all  that  need  be  attempted. 
Changes  of  these  materials  through  the  dying  out  of  forms  or 
elements,  and  the  emergence  of  others  out  of  the  development 
of  speech,  and  how  various  books  stand  related  to  others  before 
or  behind,  must  be  noticed  in  connection  with  such  individual 
books.  2d.  We  must  go  back  to  the  formal  commencement 
of  the  Bible,  consider  how  this  form  arose,  what  individuals 
contributed  to  its  rise,  at  what  epoch  it  did  arise  ;  then  draw 
under  our  attention  the  generative  process,  from  small  to  great, 
scrutinizing  the  manner,  and  causes,  and  author,  and  era  of 
each  individual  addition,  down  tiU  the  collection  attained  its 
full  growth,  and  was  finally  rounded  off,  the  form  having  arrived 
at  its  utmost  development  and  maturity  ;  this  will  be  what  is 
generally  named  history  of  the  canon  and  particular  introduc- 
tion. Sd.  We  shall  fix  our  eye  on  this  now  fully  matured  form, 
and  watch  small  changes  going  on  on  its  original  surface,  spots, 
and  erasures,  and  rubs  occurring  and  being  patched  and 
mended,  and  again  fiUed  up.  This  unconscious  process  of 
rubbing,  and  rending,  and  mending  we  shall  see  drawn  under 
conscious  scrutiny  and  observation,  and  rules  formed  and  prin- 
ciples adopted  in  order  to  restore  the  original  surface,  and 
eliminate  all  foreign  substances  from  it.  History  of  the  treat- 
ment and  preservation  of  the  original  text.  Mh.  This  same 
fully  developed  form  we  shall  have  to  observe  going  through 
changes  of  another  sort,  being  consciously  transfused  and 
recast,  or  rather  recoloured  in  various  lands  into  which  it 
had  journeyed,  appearing  here  in  one  aspect  and  there  in 
another ;  this  will  furnish  materials  for  a  history  of  translations. 
5th.  All  this  may  be  followed,  better  than  preceded,  by  a  review 
of  attempts  in  the  same  direction,  when  our  science,  having 
finished  her  outward  task  at  which  she  worked  unconscious  of 
herself,  becomes  self-conscious,  and  fixes  her  attention  on  her- 
self, and  informs  us  of  the  various  conceptions  entertained 
about  her,  of  the  various  men  who  wielded  her  successfully  or 
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unsuccessfully,  and  in  whose  hands  she  attained  or  failed  to 
attain  her  true  scientific  object.     A  history  of  introductions. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  we  regard  the  distribution  of 
introduction  into  general  and  particular  as  unscientific  and 
unmeaning.  General  introduction  seems  to  be  introduction  in 
reference  to  the  completed  canon  ;  particular  introduction,  the 
discussion  of  the  individual  books.  But  without  this  last  dis- 
cussion, which  determines  the  extent  and  contents  of  the  canon, 
we  do  not  yet  know  what  that  canon  is,  and  thus  we  discuss 
under  the  head  of  general  introduction  a  subject  absolutely 
unknown  to  us,  some  parts  of  which  we  may  have  to  eject  when 
we  raise  discussions  on  them  individually  in  particular  intro- 
duction. 

In  writing  an  introduction  to  the  Pentateuch  we  should  have 
to  raise  and  settle  all  questions  about  era,  authorship,  extent 
or  formal  contents,  literary  complexion,  historic  couch  and  en- 
vironment, all  the  elements,  and  streams,  and  tributary  streams 
which,  running  into  each  other,  and  finally  into  one,  gave  the 
Pentateuch  its  form.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  contents  of 
the  Pentateuch  may  come  into  the  discussion,  as  witnesses  or 
otherwise,  in  various  shapes,  but  we  can  never  discuss  these 
contents  as  such — as  the  meaning  of  the  Pentateuch — for  it  is 
just  that  to  which  we  want  by  our  preliminary  discussion  to 
have  ourselves  introduced,  and  when  so  introduced,  then  shall 
commence,  under  some  legitimate  scientific  form,  our  investi- 
gation of  the  contents.  The  most  interesting  formal  questions 
regarding  the  Pentateuch  are  its  unity,  its  authorship,  and  its 
era.  The  middle  question,  that  of  authorship,  absorbs  the  other 
two,  and  to  that  question  we  shall  devote  our  remaining  space. 

But  here,  on  the  very  threshold  of  our  investigations,  are  we 
not  met  by  words  in  the  New  Testament  which  infallibly  decide 
the  question,  and  render  our  investigations  useless  ?  Has  not 
the  authority  of  Christ  already  met  the  discussion  and  ended 
it  ?  We  are  certainly  told  with  sufficient  plainness  and  fre- 
quency that  he  has  met  the  question,  but,  from  the  loads  of 
learned  lumber  annually  shot  upon  it,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
ended  it.  Will  these  writers  shew  that  Christ  is  right  ?  Will 
they  corroborate,  and  confirm,  and  add  their  weighty  and  deci- 
sive testimony  to  his  ?  If  Christ  has  delivered  an  unambiguous 
utterance  on  the  dispute  all  investigations  are  useless  and 
impertinent.  If  liis  testimony  is  ambiguous,  it  is  fraud,  how- 
ever pious,  to  adduce  it  at  all.  We  have  seen  an  unpleasantly 
lax  way  of  citing  this  authority  of  Christ.  Some  writers  prefix 
it  to  their  investigations  as  the  chief  testimony,  some  append 
it  as  a  sort  of  clencher,  but  all  seenri  to  set  it  down  in  the  same 
category  with  other  testimonies.  But  obviously  Christ's  autho- 
rity cannot  stand  co-ordinately  with  other  proofs,  direct  or  oblique. 
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His  testimony  is  peculiar  and  unique.  All  argumentation  in 
support  of  it  is  preposterous,  all  use  of  it  in  support  of  other 
argumentation  is  equally  preposterous.  Any  discussion  of  it 
at  all  must  be  a  discussion  as  to  its  real  and  necessary  meaning. 
If  that  can  be  ascertained,  other  arguments  are  superfluous ; 
if  that  cannot  be  ascertained,  it  cannot  without  risk  of  profanity 
be  cited  on  one  side  or  other.  But  there  are  really  no  inde- 
pendent arguments  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  question. 
What  really  was  Christ's  view  of  the  authorship  of  tlie  Penta- 
teuch ?  He  does  not  professedly  ever  allude  to  the  question  ; 
he  uses  the  name  of  Moses  in  connection  with  the  Pentateuch, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  honest  men  differ  as  to  what  is  implied 
by  his  language.  He  uses  incidental  words  regarding  the 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  these  words  do  not  exclude  either 
of  two  meanings  ;  Christ  no  doubt  meant  only  one  thing  and 
that  one  thing  was  the  correct  thing,  but  there  are  no  inde- 
pendent arguments  to  shew  which  of  the  two  things  he  did 
mean.  All  argumentation  to  shew  what  Christ  meant  wiU  be 
argumentation  only  to  that  effect  indirectly,  but  directly  to  the 
question,  what  was  the  real  truth  on  the  subject  ?  for  Christ 
meant  that.  Thus  the  arguments  that  prove  Christ  to  have 
entertained  and  expressed  a  particular  view  are  the  same 
arguments  that  prove  this  view  to  be  the  correct  one,  and  we 
infer  that  Christ  held  this  view  because  we  have  found  it  true. 
It  is  probable  that  Christ  meant  so  and  so  just  in  so  far  as  it  is 
probable  that  so  and  so  is  true,  and  no  further. 

Christ's  words  may  be  looked  at  independently,  or  they  may 
be  looked  at  as  expressing  and  sanctioning  the  traditionary 
(i.e.,  unwritten)  faith  of  his  time.  The  real  state  of  the  ques- 
tion, on  one  side  or  other  of  which  we  wish  to  concentrate  the 
testimony  of  Christ,  is  not, — ^Did  Moses  write  none  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or  all  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  we  at  present  possess 
it  ?  Is  he  the  author  of  the  whole,  or  absolutely  of  no  portion, 
of  the  five  books  circulated  under  his  name  ?  The  question  is, 
— Is  Moses  the  author  absolutely  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  (with 
insignificant  exceptions  palpably  not  his,  such  as  the  account 
of  his  own  death),  or  only  of  large  portions  of  it,  and  yet  portions 
wherein  lies  its  chief  significance  ?  We  do  not  dispute  with 
those  who  deny  Moses  to  have  written  any  portion  of  the  five 
books,  because  certain  portions  of  these  books  undeniably  claim 
to  have  been  written  immediately  by  him,  and  all  honest  criti- 
cism has  unanimously  conceded  the  claim.  The  question  now 
is  between  those  who  assert  all  the  five  books  to  be  the  imme- 
diate work  of  Moses,  and  those  who  assert  large  portions  of  them 
only  to  be  his.  Can  the  testimony  of  our  Lord  per  se  be  fairly 
adduced  on  either  side  of  this  dispute  so  as  to  put  the  other 
side  out  of  standing  room  ?  We  believe  it  cannot ;  for  if  Moses 
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wrote  great  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  especially  if  he  wrote  the 
legislative  enactments  in  it,  that  portion  which  constitutes  its 
grand  characteristic,  and  which  answers  to  his  grand  character- 
istic, if  he  has  the  honour  of  founding  the  theocracy  and  con- 
stitution which  is  the  nucleus  of  the  Pentateuch  around  which 
all  the  looser  historical  matter  gathers,  then  we  can  discover  a 
fair  occasion  for  a  popular  mode  of  speech  which  used  the  name 
of  Moses  only  m  connection  with  the  five  books,  and  spoke  of 
them  as  his  work,  and  of  him  as  their  author.  We  ourselves 
employ  such  modes  of  general  speech.  We  speak  of  the 
"Psalms  of  David,"  though  we  know  him  to  have  been  the 
author  of  only  a  portion  of  the  collection  ;  and  we  would  con- 
tinue to  speak  of  the  Books  of  Moses,  though  criticism  should 
demonstrate  the  partiality  of  his  authorship.  Now  our  Lord 
spoke  just  as  other  men  speak,  and  therefore  when  he  couples 
the  name  of  Moses  with  the  Pentateuch,  that  by  no  means 
proves  Moses  to  have  written  the  whole  Pentateuch,  or  Christ 
to  have  thought  so. 

The  case  becomes  more  complicated,  however,  when  we  con- 
template Christ  speaking  in  the  face  and  consciousness  of  a 
current  tradition,  now  become  a  piece  of  the  national  faith. 
If,  indeed,  we  supposed  the  use  of  the  name  of  Moses  merely  a 
mode  of  speech,  originated  as  described  above,  the  difficulty  is 
not  great.  In  that  case,  the  Jews  would  merely  have  used 
Moses's  name  in  a  general  way,  and  Christ  in  the  same  way  as 
one  of  the  many,  his  words  having  no  dogmatic  significance. 
But  if  it  could  be  shewn  that,  by  a  particular  mode  of  speech, 
the  contemporaries  of  our  Saviour  expressed  a  very  definite 
belief,  and  that  Christ  indulged  in  the  same  mode  of  expression 
and  knowing  the  meaning  usually  lying  under  it,  then  we  do 
not  see  how  we  can  fairly  escape  the  necessity  of  concluding 
that  Christ  used  the  language  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  same 
sense  with  them  ;  in  other  words,  that  he  was  a  believer  in  the 
exclusive  Mosaiac  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  No  doubt  the 
opponents  of  the  exclusive  authorship  of  Moses  allege  that,  even 
granting  the  Jews  of  Christ's  time  did  believe  in  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  whole  five  books,  and  did  express  such  belief 
in  the  phrases  of  which  Christ  seems  to  have  made  use,  yet  his 
use  of  them  does  not  sanction  their  sense  of  them.  But  this 
seems  to  us  precarious  reasoning.  We  have  a  great  horror  of 
too  rigidly  narrowing  interpretations  of  Christ's  words,  so  as  to 
involve  men  as  honest  and  more  devout  than  ourselves  in  the 
condemnation  of  denying  what  our  Lord  affirmed  ;  but  we  have 
a  greater  horror  of  so  loosely  interpreting  these  words  as  taseem 
to  involve  Christ  in  the  charge  of  equivocation  or  false  accom- 
modation ;  and  were  it  a  fact  that  the  Jews  of  Christ's  time 
rigidly  held  the  Mosaic  authorship  as  an  article  of  their  faith, 
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we  should  conclude  that  it  was  an  article  of  Christ's  faith  also. 
At  the  same  time,  as  Christ's  meaning  is  not  direct,  but  reached 
through  a  process,  we  dare  not  charge  those  who  disagree  with 
us  with  profanely  contradicting  Christ.  What  we  wish  to  pre- 
mise, however,  is  this,  that  Christ's  words,  not  being  as  such 
decisive,  but  decisive  only  when  interpreted  in  the  light  of  a 
current  faith,  they  cannot  in  themselves,  apart  from  this  faith, 
be  pled  in  bar  of  entertaining  the  question. 

Thus  Tve  are  thrown  upon  the  book  itself,  and  our  general 
resources  for  testimony  to  the  authorship  of  the  book.  And 
these  testimonies,  like  all  others,  may  be  direct  or  circular. 
1.  Direct  testimonies.  The  first  passage  we  encounter  is  the 
well  known  one,  Exod.  xvii  14.  The  Amalekites  had  attacked 
the  Israelites  in  Rephidim,  and  their  treachery  drew  down 
upon  them  the  divine  curse :  and  God  said  unto  Moses,  Write 
this  as  a  memorial,  "1H)D5  and  set  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua, — 

that  I  will  utterly  blot  out  the  memory  of  Amalek  from  under 
the  heaven.  Here  the  expression  "1E)D21  has  been  put  to  un- 
natural torture  through  the  ignorance  and  zeal  of  more  than 
one  apologist.  That  word  has  the  article,  the  article  designates 
something  well-known,  therefore  t?ie  book  is  the  well-known 
book  to  Moses,  with  which  he  was  familiar — ^the  Pentateuch  so 
far  as  already  completed !  So  argues  Hengstenberg,  and 
Havernick,  and  of  course  Mr  McDonald.  Now  we  should  be 
sorry  to  get  over  this  in  Bleek's  way,  by  urging  that  the  above 
translation  rests  on  the  punctuation  merely,  which  is  without 
authority.  We  acknowledge  nothing  higher  than  the  punctu- 
ation, and  so  soon  as  we  abandon  or  question  it,  criticism  must 
lay  down  its  tools.  Nor  would  we  dispose  of  the  word  by 
arguing  with  Delitzsch  that  the  booh  is  the  book  to  be  taken 
for  the  purpose.  We  find  no  "  book"  here  at  all,  we  discover 
merely  a  command  to  write.  The  above  apologetic  interpre- 
tation of  Havernick  is  in  itself  so  far  as  the  mere  force  which 
he  assigns  to  the  article  is  concerned,  not  objectionable.  The 
article  does  designate  in  Hebrew  a  well-known  individual,  but 
only  or  chiefly  when  that  individual  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. A  much  deeper  use  of  the  art,  which  no  doubt  is  the 
use  here,  is  to  designate  a  genius  a  generic  mode  of  anything 
or  of  doing  anything.  All  speeches  employ  the  article  for  this 
object.  French  says  la  parole,  for  "speech."  German  says 
die  Schrift  for  writing,  and  for  this  same  tvriting  Hebrew 
said  "l3Dn,  and  nS)D3  2J13  is  simply  to  commit  to  writing. 
The  whole  usage  in  the  Old  Testament  confirms  this  interpre- 
tation. For  instance,  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  of  jealousy, 
the  priest  wrote  the  curses  "ISDIl,  in  the  book  ;  does  that  mean 
in  the  well-known  book !     It  means  simply,  he  committed 
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them  to  writing  and  then  washed  them  out.  But  the  passage 
which  annihilates  the  traditional  interpretation  of  this  famous 
verse  in  Exodus,  is  that  very  magnificent  one  in  Job  xix.  23, 
O  that  my  words  were  written,  O  that  they  were  engraven  in 
the  book  "13D2.  Does  this  mean  the  well-known  hook,  Pen- 
tateuch or  other?  Any  one  moderately  skilled  in  Hebrew 
knows  that  the  expression,  "  graved  in  the  book,"  is  just  a  re- 
petition in  other  language  of  the  former  half  of  the  parallelism, 
*'  that  they  were  written."  Job  means  simply,  O  that  my  words 
were  committed  to  writing ;  and  the  passage  in  Exodus  can- 
not fairly  bear  any  other  sense.  A  memorial  had  to  be  made 
for  Joshua,  a  generic  mode  of  making  it  is  indicated,  not  oral 
commemoration,  but  written  character.  Indeed,  the  expression 
is  the  usual  one,  along  with  the  simple  IHD  for  writing  or  com- 
mitting to  writing*  in  use  throughout  all  Scripture,  and  in 
Exodus  its  occurrence  neither  speaks  for  nor  against  any  already 
existing  work,  the  Pentateuch  or  other  work.  Other  places  in- 
dicating that  Moses  committed  certain  portions  of  the  Penta- 
teuch to  writing,  are  Exod.  xxiv.  4,  7,  where  it  is  affirmed  that 
Moses  wrote  at  least  the  Decalogue,  Exod  xx.  2-18,  and  the 
legislation  in  Exod.  xxi.-xxiv.  ;  and  Num.  xxiii.  2,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  written  an  account  of  the  "  exits,"  that  is,  stations 
of  the  journeys  in  the  wilderness,  at  the  command  of  God.  The 
passage  Exod.  xxxiv.  27  seems  to  refer  to  the  same  event  as 
Exod.  xxiv.  4,  and  does  not  embrace  any  new  enactment's.  In 
Deuteronomy,  intimations  occur  more  numerous  and  more 
complicated.  The  conflict  rages  chiefly  around  the  term  law, 
of  such  frequent  occurrence  there. t     Now,  here,  the  inquiry 

*  Mr  M'Donald  says  that  critics  are  agreed  that  the  passage  means  some 
already  known  book,  and  cites  Knobel  as  one  of  such  critics.  Knobel  knows 
better  what  lie  is  about.  In  the  passage  cited,  he  expressly  translates  with  us, 
SchriftUch  machen,  s.  178. 

t  This  word  law  signifies  properly  "  indication,"  "  instruction."  It  may  be 
used  perhaps  of  a  single  precept,  as  "  the  law  of  thy  mother"  in  Proverbs  ;  of 
the  body  of  regulations  regarding  a  single  ceremony  or  person,  "  this  is  the  law 
of  the  burnt  offering,"  "  of  the  stranger,"  &c. ;  and  in  general  of  the  whole  code 
given  by  Moses, — "  Moses  ordained  us  a  law  ;"  and  in  the  widest  of  all  senses  of 
the  divine  Eevelation.  Eevelation  as  a  divine  instruction  meant  to  educate 
man  is  law,  n"1]/1 :  ^^  ^  divine  protest  flung  down  against  men's  sins,  it  is 
l^y.  Now  it  is  plain  that  the  word  law  may  refer  to  any  portion  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch or  to  the  whole  of  it ;  not  the  term  itself,  therefore,  but  its  position  will 
decide  the  reference.  Deuteronomy  contains  the  parenetical  address  of  Moses 
(including  a  number  of  legislative  enactments  and  free  repetition  of  former  en- 
actments) to  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  plains  of  Moab.  Verse  6  runs  :  On 
this  side  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  began  Moses  to  declare  this  law,  say- 
ing. Here  manifestly  the  law  is  the  harangue  which  follows,  but  whether  the 
whole  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  31st  chapter,  or  only  the  passage  ending  chap.  iv. 
43,  where  a  new  title  occurs,  is  difficult  to  say.  We  think  the  first  most  pro- 
bable. In  chap.  iv.  44,  we  read  again,  And  this  is  the  law  which  Moses  set  be- 
tore  Israel — on  this  side  Jordan,  &c.    Theu  follows  a  new  parenetical  harangue. 
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arises,  What  does  this  law  mean  in  these  passages.  Is  it 
Deuteronomy  or  the  whole  Pentateuch?  Common  candour 
will  say  the  expression  this  law  must  refer  to  Deuteronomy. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  over  this  singular  usage,  it  is  re- 
iterated with  such  frequency,  and  defined  so  rigidly  by  limiting 
expressions  of  place,  "  in  the  land  of  Moab,"  "  over  against  Beth- 
peor,"  &c.,  and  time,  "  which  I  command  you  this  day,"  &c.  It 
is  this  law  or  Deuteronomy  then  which  Moses  wrote  "  in  the 
land  of  Moab,"  and  gave  to  the  priests  to  be  read  every  seven 
years  ;  it  is  this  same  Deuteronomy  which  the  king  must  take  a 
copy  of  and  keep  ever  beside  him  ;  it  is  "  all  the  words"  of  this 
same  law  which  have  to  be  written  on  great  stones  over  Jordan. 
Now  it  will  be  said,  If  Moses  wrote  Deuteronomy,  and  the  ex- 
pression this  "  law"  refer  merely  to  that  book,  then  he  cannot 
have  written  any  more.  We  ask,  Why  ?  That  Moses  wrote 
Deuteronomy  and  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  the  priests  to  be 
read  every  seven  years,  does  not  interfere  with  his  having 
written  any  amount  of  other  matter  previously.  We  must  not 
forget  the  locality  and  tiifYie  of  this  composition.  It  was  imme- 
diately before  his  death  ;  the  other  legislation  must  have  been 
written  many  years  before,  for  this  second  legislation  shews  it 
to  have  become  in  some  respects  antiquated,  and  demanding 
modification.  Deuteronomy  presupposes  the  outward  fact  of 
the  foregoing  legislation,  and  is  unintelligible  without  it ;  but 
Deuteronomy  shews  the  exceeding  breadth  of  the  foregoing 
law,  its  really  religious  character,  its  purpose  as  a  regulator  of 
man's  relation  to  God.  The  previous  laws  were  already  well 
known,  only  their  inner  meaning  as  the  testimony  of  a  merci- 
ful God  against  sin,  and  as  the  instruction  given  by  a  merciful 
God  to  change  and  renew  the  hearts  of  his  children,  might,  as 
it  often  wE^s,  amidst  the  dull  routine  of  ceremony,  utterly  be 
unperceived.  Moses  draws  the  people  down  with  him  deep 
into  the  spirituality  of  the  law,  he  wishes  the  people  to  have 
this  spiritual  comment  read  in  their  ears  often.  He  wishes  the 
king  to  be  well  versed  in  this  religiousness  of  the  law  ;  there 
is  little  fear  of  the  bare  regulations  of  the  law  being  misunder- 
stood, there  is  much  fear  that  a  rude  and  unthinking  people 
may  see  nothing  in  them  but  machinery.  But  this  divine 
homily  on  the  meaning  and  spirituality  of  the  law  presupposes 
the  existence  of  the  law,  and  the  general  acquaintance  of 
many  trying  years  with  its  requirements. 

We  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  expression  law  refers  to  these  harangues 
either  as  a  whole  or  parts  of  a  whole,  and  not  to  any  other  part  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. But  once  more.  In  chap  xvii.  18,  we  read  that  the  king  "  shall  write 
him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book,  out  of  that  which  is  before  the  priests,  the 
Levites  ;  and  it  shall  be  with  him,  and  he  shall  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his 
life."  The  reference  to  the  Levites  is  clear  from  chap.  xxxi.  9  and  26,  "  And 
Moses  wrote  this  law  and  delivered  it  unto  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi,"  &c. 
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Could  it  be  shewn  that,  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  more 
than  Deuteronomy  was  usually  read,  then  we  might  be  obhged 
to  modify  our  theory ;   but  this  cannot  be  shewn.     For   we 
have  no  account  of  any  such  reading  in  all  Scripture.     The 
case  of  Nehemiah  (chap,  viii,,)  is  hardly  one  in  point.     For,  firsts 
the  law  said  there  to  have  been  read  was  not  read  at  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles,  but  only  in  the  course  of  reading  did  they  dis- 
cover the  command  regarding  that  feast  (v.  14),  and  so  kept  it 
according  to  command — the  first  time  since  Joshua  (v.  17) ; 
and,  second,  there  is  even  nothing  said  to  have  been  discovered 
in  reading,  which  might  not  have  been  found  in  Deuteronomy. 
For  the  narrative  in  Nehemiah  is  free,  and  the  commands  "  to 
proclaim,  in  all  their  cities  and  in  Jerusalem,  saying.  Go  forth 
unto  the  mount,"  &c.,  are  not  found  in  any  portion  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch ;  and  the  concluding  portion  of  v.  15,  "  as  it  is  written," 
does  not,  according  to  the  accentual  tradition,  refer  to  the 
boughs  and  other  materials  of  which  the  tabernacles  were  com- 
posed, but  only  to  the  making  of  the  booths  themselves — to 
make  booths  as  it  is  written  ;  and  the  tradition  is  confirmed  by 
Ezra  iii.  4,  "And  they  kept  the  feast  of  booths,  as  it  is  written." 
Thus,  then,  we  have  demonstrative  proof  that  Moses  wrote 
Deuteronomy  with  his  own  hand.     It  is   "  against  our  con- 
science," as  Delitzsch  says,  to  suppose  any  one  to  have  person- 
ated him.     The  Scripture  asserts  "  this  law"  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  him,  and  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Levites,  and  the 
Scripture  cannot   be   broken.     We  cannot,  however,   expand 
"  this  law"  over  all  the  previous  legislation,  much  less  over  all 
the  previous  Pentateuch.     That  legislation  we  cannot  doubt  to 
have  been  also  written  by  him,  but  so  much  is  not  said  here. 
And  what  we  have  been  examining  is  the  demonstrative  proof 
of  Mosaic  authorship,  which,  under  this  proof,  embraces  Deu- 
teronomy, the  laws  in  Exod.  xx.-xxiv.,  and  the  list  of  encamp- 
ments. 

II.  We  now  approach  the  indirect  proof.  And,  without  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  all  the  legislative  enactments  in  the  Penta- 
teuch are  Mosaic.  Deuteronomy  presupposes  these  enact- 
ments, it  is  a  free  treatment  of  them  according  to  their  deeper 
significance.  It  presupposes  their  existence  for  a  long  time, 
for  it  abrogates  some  parts,  changes  some  parts,  adds  to  some 
parts.  The  author  of  Deuteronomy  treats  them  with  all  free- 
dom ;  the  consciousness  is  everywhere  apparent  that  the  pre- 
vious legislation  is  also  his,  and  that  he  is  empowered  to 
accommodate  it  to  altered  circumstances,  and  the  approaching 
permanency  of  the  nation.  Without  this  previous  legislation, 
Deuteronomy  is  unintelligible ;  and  this  legislation  altered, 
modified,  repealed,  would  be  an  absurdity  coming  into  exist- 
ence after  Deuteronomy,  which  altered  and  repealed  it.     But 
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further,  the  whole  previous  legislation  bears  traces  on  it  of 
having  been  originated  in  the  wilderness,  and  gradually  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  the  people.  The  regulations 
regarding  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxv.-xxxi.,  xxxv.-xl.),  are,  from 
their  nature,  to  be  dated  very  early,  and,  from  their  nature, 
they  must  have  been  committed  to  writing.  They  breathe  the 
spirit  of  migration  and  nomadic  life ;  it  is  "  Aaron  and  his 
sons,"  too,  who  are  in  Exodus  to  perform  the  priestly  ceremonies. 
So,  throughout  all  Leviticus,  we  read  of  "  Aaron  and  his  sons," 
"  without  the  camp,"  "  all  the  congregation,"  and  other  expres- 
sions rigidly  defining  the  circumstances  of  the  people  at  the 
era  of  legislation.  So  again,  in  Numbers,  "  Command  the  peo- 
ple that  they  put  -out  of  the  camp  every  leper."  In  a  word, 
nearly  all  criticism  is  agreed  that  Exod.  xxv.-xxxi.,  xxxv.-xl.,  all 
Leviticus,  Numb,  i.-x.,  and  a  number  of  chapters  more,  form  a 
unity ;  in  short,  that  all  the  legislative  portions  of  the  Eenta- 
teuch  cohere.  We  cannot  doubt  the  era  of  these  enactments, 
nor  that  their  coherence  is  due  to  a  single  author.  Moses, 
then,  besides  being  the  author  of  Deuteronomy,  is  the  author 
of  all  the  Pentateuchal  legislation.  Is  he,  therefore,  the  author 
of  the  historic  couch  in  which  this  legislation  is  imbedded  ? 

We  cannot  immediately  answer  in  the  affirmative,  for  though 
Deuteronomy  presupposes  the  historic  occurrences  detailed  in 
the  earHer  books,  it  does  not  necessarily  presuppose  the  writ- 
ten history  of  these  occurrences  ;  and  though  that  book  and 
other  legislation  in  the  middle  books  rigidly  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  the  history,  out  of  which  indeed  they  grew,  yet  they 
do  not  demonstrate  the  writing  of  that  history. 

We  are  thrown  here  upon  a  general  proof  of  the  unity  of  the 
Pentateuch.  All  Scripture  turns  around  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  we  caU  the  religious  consciousness.  That,  and 
the  determination  of  it,  is  the  object  of  Scripture.  In  this  way 
all  Scripture  is  a  unity.  The  law  busies  itself  with  defining 
the  limits  and  conditions  of  man's  relation  to  God.>  Prophecy 
er  preaching  endeavours  to  fasten  these  limits  on  men's  con- 
sciences, and  make  them  actual  in  their  Hfe.  And  so  prophecy 
adds  nothing  to  the  law,  only  by  making  men  conscious  of  the 
law,  it  will  reahse  it.  And  the  other  books  stand  closely  re- 
lated to  the  rehgious  consciousness,  because  they  are  chiefly 
direct  expressions  of  it ;  photographs  of  a  spirit's  attitude  to- 
wards God,  in  different  ages  and  diverse  circumstances.  No 
doubt.  Scripture  has  another  unity.  Old  Testament  Scripture 
is  the  complement  of  Old  Testament  history,  their  evolutions 
are  mutually  conditioned  and  reciprocal  The  historical  unity 
will  therefore  be  the  Scriptural  unity.  If  there  is  any  event 
which  occupies  a  culminating  point  in  that  history,  which  will 
be  a  central  point  in  general  history,  to  which  all  other  events 
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bear  a  relation  before  and  behind,  so  that  all  preceding  events 
were  a  preparation,  and  all  succeeding  events  an  issue  and  de- 
velopment of  it,  the  same  event  will  bind  all  revelation  into 
integral  and  foreseen  unity.     The  Incarnation  is  such  an  event. 
Scripture,  therefore,  has  a  Christological  unity  ;  though  Christo- 
logies  have  never  yet  realised  it.     Christ ologists  have   gone 
over  the  ground,  marking  out  the  stones  that  are  fitted  to 
place  in  the  temple,  but  these  stones  are  lying  scattered  still, 
and  the  glorious  fabric  yet  unreared.     Still  the  Christological 
unity  and  the  religious  one  cannot  be  different,  for  the  Chris- 
tological in  Scripture  is  but  the  means  towards  the  rehgious. 
Ewald  finely  says — and  Tholuck  approves  the  saying — that  the 
gospel  of  the  Old  Testament  lies  in  Exod.  xix.  6  :  "  Ye  shall  be 
unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation."     This  idea 
of  a  kingdom  of  God,  a  theocracy,  is  the  ruling  notion  in  the 
Pentateuch.     This  idea,  the  prophetic  adumbration  of  it,  the 
historic  preparation  for  it,  the  legislative  determination  of  it, 
the  religious  conception  of  it,  forms  the   Pentateuch.     The 
tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men — the  meaning  of  that  and 
the  means  for  it,  really  exhaust  the  five  books.     The  Penta- 
teuch forms  the  severest  unity.     It  consists  of  a  theocratic 
constitution,  the  preparation  for  this  constitution,  and  an  ex- 
position of  its  spiritual  significance  ;  corresponding  to  the  three 
middle  books.  Genesis  and  Deuteronomy.     Without  the  suc- 
ceeding legislation  and  theocratic  life  embodying  it.  Genesis  is 
an  incomprehensible  abortion.     It  is  a  genesis  of  what  after  all 
was  never  generated.     It  is  a  series  of  beginnings  which  never 
take  end.     It  just  resembles,  without  the  following  books,  a 
path  in  a  wood  which  we  follow  some  distance  and  expect  to 
land  us  in  the  main  way,  but  it  becomes  suddenly  lost  and 
grown  over,  and  we  wander  about  in  vain  and  helpless  search. 
The  book  begins  sacrifice,  begins  Christology,  begins  theocratic 
tabernacling  of  God  with  men,  begins  the  law,  begins  every- 
thing, and  ends  nothing  ;  and,  if  we  had  not  the  end  elsewhere, 
we  should  say  Genesis  were  the  most  inconsequent  production 
conceivable.     But  precisely  of  these  beginnings,  and  of  nothing 
else,  do  we  find  the  issue  and  result  in  succeeding  portions  of 
the  Pentateuch.     So  admirably  do  Genesis  and  these  books 
link  into  each  other,  so  rigidly  consequential  is  the  legislation 
and  the  national  life  and  faith  expressing  it,  of  the  beginnings 
of  history  in  Genesis,  that  Ewald  does  not  scruple,  somewhere 
in  his  history,  to  assert,  that  much  of  Genesis  is  a  reflection  of 
the  theocracy,  a  backward  projection  of  the  luminous  shadow 
of  the  Israelitic  life,  by  some  thinker  who,  standing  amidst  the 
moving  forms  of  that  life,  conceived  to  himself  and  wrote  what 
its  long  foregone  beginnings  must  have  been.     We  could  de- 
sire no  stronger  testimony  to  what  its  beginnings  actually  were. 
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and  to  the  unity  of  the  history.  Then,  again,  had  we  possessed 
the  legislation  without  the  preceding  history  in  Genesis,  and 
the  surrounding  history  in  Exodus  and  Numbers,  the  legisla- 
tion would  have  been  a  historical  riddle  to  us.  The  legislation 
is  the  harvest  of  which  the  seeds  are  sown  in  Genesis  ;  and  the 
surrounding  history  is  the  field  whereon  the  harvest  waves. 
This  history  is  not  a  thing  independent  of  itself,  and  separable 
from  the  legislation,  the  two  reciprocally  affect  each  other. 
The  history  is  given  mainly  to  explain  the  legislation,  much  of 
the  legislation  is  inserted  in  the  historic  couch  where  it  should 
naturally,  lie.  Both  in  Genesis  and  Exodus  the  author  has 
taken  the  legislation  as  his  starting-point,  and  it  is  only 
the  historic  streams  which  empty  themselves  into  it  that  he 
pursues  ;  in  other  words,  the  theocratic  aim  rules  the  whole 
history. 

And  finally,  Deuteronomy  presupposes  both  the  previous 
legislation  and  the  previous  history.  It  was  not  enough  to  lay 
bare  laws  at  the  base  of  the  theocracy,  these  laws  being  chiefly 
objective  and  symboHcal,  it  must  be  understood  that  all  this 
outward  is  mere  expression  of  the  inward,  merely  deep  spiri- 
tual thoughts  and  relations,  whether  of  God  or  man,  translated 
into  material  forms.  The  Pentateuch  as  we  now  have  it  is 
certainly  based  on  one  conception,  it  is  a  gathering  up  of  small 
beginnings  from  a  far  into  one  grand  result,  and  then  an  ex- 
position of  the  inner  meaning  and  purpose  of  this  result.  And 
this  grand  whole  we  believe  to  have  been  laid  at  the  base  of 
the  national  Jewish  life,  history  and  legislation  alike ;  the  his- 
tory leading  on  and  culminating  in  the  law,  the  law  gathering 
up  and  embodying  the  fragmentary  history,  and  the  final 
oration  in  the  plains  of  Moab  deifying  both  law  and  history, 
fusing  them  into  one  imposing  divine  fact,  the  hght  of  which 
should  shine  over  all  Israelitish  history  and  Ufe,  and  be  not 
only  the  glory  of  that  people,  but  ultimately  lighten  the 
Gentiles. 

This  essential  unity  of  the  Pentateuch  is  no  longer  doubted 
by  the  higher  criticism,  sceptical  as  it  is.  The  person  who 
gave  the  Pentateuch  its  final  form,  be  he  who  he  may,  and 
have  flourished  when  he  may,  is  admitted  to  have  been  able  to 
conceive  a  unity,  and,  by  a  skilful  use  of  his  materials,  to 
reaUze  it.  The  current  supplementary  hypothesis  which  makes 
two  authors  compose  the  Pentateuch,  admits  that  the  supple- 
menter,  the  Jehovist,  has  made  fair  work,  and  that  an  "  idea  " 
does  run  through  the  whole  production.  Even  the  reaction 
against  this  hypothesis  in  Hupfeld's,  and  Ewald's,  and  Vai- 
hinger's  theories,  allows  that  the  final  "  editor"  had  a  purpose 
and  fulfilled  it.  So  much  then  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
The  Pentateuch  is  a  recognised  unity.     Moses,  we  are  authori- 
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tatively  informed,  is  the  author  of  much  of  the  Pentateuch,  we 
assume  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  unity.  We  are  at  least 
entitled  now  to  demand  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  onus  lies 
not  on  us,  but  on  those  who  assail  it.  Still  we  may  fortify  our 
position.  The  Pentateuch  has  not  only  a  material,  but  also  a 
linguistic  unity.  It  has  certain  speech-forms  peculiar  to  it,  or 
lack  of  speech -forms  peculiar  to  the  other  literature,  which 
broadly  define  it  from  the  other  literature.  This  argument  is 
double-edged,  it  not  only  demonstrates  unity,  but  also,  to  a 
great  extent,  era.  It  shews  the  Pentateuch  to  have  preceded 
aU  other  books. 

No  weapon  is  more  effective  than  this  if  rightly  handled, 
though  it  may  be  wielded  on  the  most  opposite  behalfs. 
Thus  the  very  words  which  the  apologists  pick  out  of  Leviticus 
(having  quietly  assumed  the  unity  of  the  five)  to  prove  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Pentateuch,  are  seized  by  the  dismemberers 
to  prove  that  Leviticus  and  the  other  Elohistic  fragments,  or  first 
legislation,  are  totally  unlike  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  the 
words  which  Delitzsch  fastens  upon  in  Deuteronomy,  as  distin- 
guishing it  from  the  previous  books,  and  demonstrative  of  its 
Mosaic  authorship,  the  same  dismemberers  gi-asp  at,  to  relegate 
it  to  the  days  of  Manasseh.  We  must  lay  down  this  principle, 
that  hapax  legomena,  and  other  peculiarities  of  language,  prove 
nothing,  because  they  may  prove  anything.  They  are  usually 
adduced  to  testify  to  difference  of  authorship  or  era,  but  they 
may  have  originated  in  a  hundred  ways.  There  is  not  a  book 
in  the  Bible  which  such  critical  "  marks"  will  not  disintegrate. 
On  such  evidence  Isaiah  falls  into  fragments,  so  Zechariah,  so 
Job,  so  the  Preacher  utters  his  melancholy  harangue  to  the 
postexilian  Epicures.  Indeed,  we  could  demonstrate  anything 
by  this  argument.  There  are  in  Lamentations,  small  as  it  is,  a 
dozen  hapax  leg.,  seven  of  them  in  one  chapter,  and  singularly 
enough,  these  forms  are  almost  all  of  one  kind, — the  writer 
cannot  have  been  Jeremiah,  who  never,  nor  any  one  else,  employs 
the  forms  in  question  !  We  refuse  weight  to  such  pecuHarities 
in  the  destructive,  we  must  with  equal  fairness  banish  them 
from  the  conservative,  criticism.  Therefore  the  long  and  varied 
array  of  hapax  leg.  and  peculiarities,  collected  and  paraded  with 
such  industry  in  the  Pentateuch,  proves  jper  se  nothing,  or  it 
proves  the  Pentateuch  to  be  the  work  of  several  authors.  These 
words  must  be  shewn  to  be  archaic,  before  any  weight  can 
be  attached  to  them.  There  are  such  archaic  forms,  pecuhar 
to  the  Pentateuch  and  all  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  these 
shew  its  priority  to  the  other  books,  and  its  internal  consistency 
throughout. 

But  we  wish  to  say  another  thing  about  these  most  illogical 
Hsts  of  peculiar  words.     They  are  not  only  illogical, — they  are 
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generally  untrue.*  A  thorough  personal  examination  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  should  rigidly  sever  what  it  does  possess 
different  from  the  other  books,  and  then  again  sift  this  general 
mass  of  differences,  and  present  us  with  the  elements  of  it  criti- 
cally available,  would  be  a  valuable  thing  for  truth.  A  farrago 
of  peculiarities  scraped  together  indiscriminately  and  in  the 
dark,  many  of  which  are  false,  and  most  of  which  are  meaning- 
less, can  only  perpetuate  the  prevalence  of  falsehood. 

Before  alluding  to  the  efforts  made  to  dismember  the  Penta- 
teuch, we  may  advert  to  another  double  argument  in  favour  of 
its  antiquity.  The  Pentateuch  is  the  pre-supposition  of  the 
Jewish  historical  life ;   it  is  also  the  pre-supposition  of  the 

*  We  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  what  we  mean.     "  T'^J^,  a  goat,  occurs 

fifty  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  nowhere  else,"  (M'Donald,  p.  309).  Thia 
is  mythical.  It  occurs  in  Ezek.  xliii.  22,  &c. ;  Ezek.  xlv.  23  ;  and  in  Chron. 
It  is  the  "  satyr  "  of  Isaiah,  and  the  "  rough  goat "  of  Daniel.     "  TM^I  (^•^-  Hi^") 

as  a  particle  like  i8ov,  occurs  nine  (ten  ?)  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  in 
imitation  of  this  usage,  in  Josh.  vi.  2,  viii.  1  ;  afterwards  it  is  found  only  in 
1  (2)  Sam.  vii.  2 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  3,"  (Ibid.,  p.  310).  The  author  might  have  acknow- 
ledged that  this  is  from  Havemick,  and  might  have  corrected  his  mis-  spelling 
and  mis-citation ;  but  apart  from  that  the  assertion  is  quite  inexact.  The  usago 
is  common  throughout  Scripture,  Eccles.  vii.  27  ;  Jer.  i.  10 ;  Ezek.  iv.  15 ; 
Zech.  iii.  4,  &c.  "  Peculiar  and  ancient  terms  are  ]*IK,  '  pain,'  '  smart,'  only 
in  Gen.  xxxv.  18,  Deut.  xxvi.  14,  for  which  the  later  books  have  V)i^,  except 

'v  T 

Hos.  ix.  4,"  (p.  308).  Some  allusion  might  have  been  made  to  Havemick, 
from  whom  this  is  taken,  but  apart  from  that,  the  thing  cannot  be  proved.  For 
in  the  three  passages  in  question,  the  word  occurs  in  the  inflected  cases,  and  the 
inflected  case  of  p^  is  also  I'lJ^,  and  how  shall  we  distinguish  the  two  ?    This 

"  peculiar"  term  is  peculiar  in  having  no  existence.  "  Another  peculiarity  is 
the  transposition  of  the  J^  in  hithp.  with  other  letters  than  dentals,  &c,"  (p.  807) 
Havemick,  from  whom  the  thing  is  thanklessly  taken,  unless  he  also  erred,, 
wrote  Zischlaute  (Sibilants,  2d  edition,  p.  196,  the  usage  is  not  trae  of  dentals) 
which  his  translator  for  Clark  mistranslated  dentals  !  (p.  162),  and  Mr  M'D.  has 
very  thoughtlessly  assumed  the  mistake,  and  another  from  this  same  translator's 
note,  into  his  pages.  "  Syntactical  peculiarities  are  :  the  use  of  the  pronoun 
separate  in  the  casus  obliquus,  without  a  preceding  pronoun,  ^y>  K^H  DD  DW? 

Gen.  iv.  26,  &c,"  (p.  308).  From  Havemick,  again  without  thanks,  and  with  his 
mis-spell  for  'T^'^J     But  the  distinction  between  a  preceding  pronoun  and 

a  preceding  noun  is  quite  arbitrary.  The  construction  (2  Sam.  vi.  28)  to  which 
appeal  is  made,  is  quite  different.  A  writer  must  judge  when  it  is  best  to  cite, 
but  he  surely  ought  not  to  perpetuate  a  brood  of  blunders.  We  have  another 
case  (p.  311),  VlJ^n  TV>  ^^^  ^^  (cons.)  the  earth.     That  Havemick  and  Mr 

M'D.  should  both  commit  this  gross  error  is  not  accidental.  If  any  one  will  com- 
pare the  last  ex.  on  p.  312  with  Keil,  p.  33,  he  wiU  find  something  to  his  advan- 
tage, and  leam  that  Bogenschiitzen  means  "  bowmen,"  not  "  bowshot."  Keil 
himself  is  not  immaculate.  "  The  formation  of  infin.  cons,  of  verbs,  H  7 
without  T\  (is  peculiar  to  Pent.),"  (Einl.,  s.  34).  This  is  false  :  Judges  xiii.  21. 
We  need  not  multiply  instances  ;  they  are  common  to  all  men  and  all  sides. 
Readers  may  see  what  they  have  to  expect,  and  believe  about  the  Pentateuch 
chiefly  what  their  own  eyes  behold  there. 
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Jewish  literature.  These  two  great  phenomena  are  impossible 
witliout  the  Pentateuch  lying  at  the  root  of  them.  The  Jewish 
constitution  is  not  hke  the  British  or  Roman — a  growth.  It 
did  not  arise  out  of  conflict  and  strife.  It  has  no  stages  of 
advancement.  Its  privileges  were  not  bought  with  blood  or 
secession,  nor  wrung  from  reluctant  hands  by  regicide  or  revo- 
lution. It  comes  before  us  complete  and  unique.  Tliere  are 
elements  in  the  state,  but  they  are  moral  elements — an  idola- 
trous and  a  monotheistic  element.  But  these  elements  are  not 
a  growth  either,  the  gradual  subsiding  into  antagonistic  and 
well-defined  forms  of  a  multitude  of  promiscuous  elements. 
They  are  not  equally  matched,  fighting  a  fair  field  for  supremacy. 
The  one  is  the  original  occupant,  the  other  the  invader.  The 
one  has  a  sense  of  right,  the  other  only  the  cupidity  of  life  and 
possession.  Monotheism  and  its  supporters  take  their  stand  on 
an  acknowledged  base — on  law,  on  prescription — and  hurl  the 
foulest  epithets  of  treason  and  illegitimacy  at  idolatry.  The 
whole  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  from  Joshua  downwards,  is 
a  series  of  efforts  to  regain  a  painfuUy  disturbed  equihbrium, 
— the  ever  renewed  longing  (and  passionate  expression  of  it)  for 
some  lost  ideal  which  haunted  it,  and  could  neither  be  com- 
pletely recovered  nor  completely  banished.  This  ideal  is  the 
law,  which  penetrated  into  the  whole  life  and  modes  of  thought 
of  the  people,  and  coloured  and  conditioned  their  history  so 
completely,  that  the  history  is  unintelHgible  without  it.  Jewish 
life  presupposes  the  written  law  ;  does  it  presuppose  the  written 
history  ? 

We  have  here  to  draw  another  element  into  our  discussion. 
The  hfe  presupposes  the  law,  not  the  oral  but  the  written  law ; 
both  the  life  and  the  law  presuppose  the  history  and  the  know- 
ledge of  it,  yet  perhaps  not  necessarily  the  writing  of  it ;  the 
literature  presupposes  the  written  history.  The  problem  here 
is  very  nice,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  we  may  not  feel  warranted  to 
draw  all  that  might  be  drawn  from  apparent  citations,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  draw  too  much.  On  the  one  hand  we 
may  not  feel  entitled  to  claim  a  citation  when  we  see  it. 
Ancient  modes  of  citation  were  very  vague.  Among  the  fathers, 
few  quote  the  New  Testament  verbally.  The  apostles  quote 
freely  from  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  quite  hkely  that  Old 
Testament  writers  wiU  quote  freely  from  each  other  ;  and  thus 
though  the  writer,  in  quoting,  may  have  had  a  vivid  remembrance 
of  the  writer  he  quotes,  the  vagueness  of  the  words  may  debar 
us  from  critically  using  the  quotation.  Then  on  the  other  hand, 
verbal  agreement  will  not  always  imply  quotation  from  a  written 
source.  Historical  tradition  does  not  float  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  in  an  indeterminate  and  fluid  state.  Some 
mind  speedily  causes  it  to  run  into  its  mould,  and  gives  it  con- 
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sistence  and  shape.  Without  this  individuality,  it  would  soon 
dissipate  and  be  lost.  Thus  history,  even  unwritten,  assumes 
a  form  ;  and  when  it  appears  as  written  history,  it  may  be 
hard  enough  to  decide  whether  the  writer  has  allowed  its  oral 
form  to  remain,  or  impressed  upon  it  one  of  his  own.  When 
writing  was  less  practised  than  now,  the  whole  atmosphere  was 
floating  with  historic  traditions.  And  then  another  difficulty 
arises.  Granting  verbal  agreement  between  two  authors,  how 
shall  we,  without  other  marks,  decide  which  copied  and  so  fol- 
lowed the  other  ?  Hengstenberg  quietly  begs  the  question  of 
the  temporal  priority  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  old  prophetic 
literature,  and  then  finds  plenty  of  quotations  from  the  Penta- 
teuch in  the  prophets.  Vaihinger,  with  equal  calmness,  begs 
the  question  of  the  temporal  priority  of  the  pfophetic  literature, 
and  finds  no  lack  of  quotations  in  the  Pentateuch  from  the 
prophets.  That  singularly  exquisite  prophecy  of  the  "  mountain 
of  the  Lord,"  found  both  in  Micah  and  Isaiah,  will  illustrate  our 
double  difficulty.  Is  that  prophecy  a  citation  at  all  from  a 
written  source  ?  is  it  not  rather  a  floating  tradition,  common 
property  of  the  age,  flung  out  upon  the  winds  in  passionate 
longing  by  some  older  seer,  and  appropriated  for  its  wondrous 
pathos  by  both  these  prophets  ?  Or  if  some  one  of  the  two 
prophets  in  whose  writings  it  appears  has  the  honour  of  com- 
posing it,  to  whom  of  the  two  is  it  due  ? 

We  have  here  to  steer  our  course  with  extreme  precaution  ; 
but  though  the  argument  from  quotations  has  been  abused  by 
apologists,  though  they  have  deprived  the  prophetic  writers 
of  all  individuality  and  character,  or  capacity  to  think  or  speak 
other  than  set  phrases  from  the  Pentateuch,  and  made  their 
writings  very  much  Hke  those  very  poetical  hymns  composed 
of  Scripture  quotations  entirely,  with  the  citations  duly  mar- 
shalled on  the  margin ;  though  the  argument  has  been  so 
handled  as  to  call  forth  reclamations  from  all  honest  criticism, 
it  is  yet  a  lawful  argument  if  lawfully  used.  What  the  argu- 
ment has  to  shew  is,  that  the  earliest  prophetic  writers  are  so 
verbal  and  minute  in  their  citations,  and  extend  them  over  so 
wide  a  field,  that  these  citations  must  be,  not  of  unwritten 
tradition,  but  of  written  history,  and  that  this  history  is  our 
present  Pentateuch  in  its  whole  extent.  We  believe  this  has 
been  fuUy  shewn  by  Hengstenberg  and  others,  and  especially 
as  regards  Micah  by  Caspari. 

The  unity  of  the  Pentateuch — that  is,  its  primal  and  ele- 
mentary unity,  and  so  its  Mosaic  authorship — has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  long  series  of  critical  assaults,  of  which  we  must 
give  a  brief  account.  Many  of  the  objections  are  so  silly,  that 
we  cannot  help  drawing  very  uncomfortable  conclusions  about 
those  who  manufacture  them.     Many  of  them,  such  as  alleged 
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"  contradictions,"  are  equally  valid  against  any  theory  of  author- 
ship, provided  the  final  "  redacteur  "  possessed  common  sense. 
Many  of  them  being  based  upon  so  called  peculiarities  of 
diction  and  such  like,  precisely  like  the  same  class  of  witnesses 
for  the  defence,  are  what  Solomon  calls  "  windy  speculation." 
Some  of  them  we  admit,  and  explain,  without  much  straining, 
as  the  honest  and  necessary  explications  of  a  subsequent  age. 

The  centre  of  this   critical  tornado,  round  which  it  ever 
whirls  in  its  onward  ravao^es,  is  the  different  divine  names.* 


*  Of  the  various  theories  of  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  we  may  here 
give  a  brief  analysis  genetically,  referring  to  the  works  at  the  head  of  our 
paper,  especially  to  that  of  Bleek,  for  details.  It  is  wonderful  how  little  pro- 
gress criticism  has  made  since  the  times  of  Astruc  and  Eichhorn,  and  how 
completely  she  is  still  bound  by  the  spell  of  the  latter  writer's  genius. 

I.  The  Document  Hypothesis  of  Astruc  and  Eichhorn. — The  conjecture  that 
documents  had  been  incorporated  in  Genesis  was  natural,  and  made  early,  e.  g., 
by  Vitringa.  The  physician  Astruc  (Prof,  of  Med.  at  Paris;  died  1766)  first 
fastened  on  the  divine  names  as  giving  a  clue  to  the  component  elements  of 
Genesis.  As  he  thought,  Genesis  was  composed  by  Moses  out  of  two  docu- 
ments, one  of  which  used  Elohim  for  God,  and  the  other  Jehovah,  with  the 
aid  of  ten  minor  documents.  Eichhorn  elaborated  this  theory,  considering 
Moses  to  have  composed  Genesis  out  of  an  Elohim  and  Jehovah  document, 
incorporating  also  fragments  of  greater  antiquity.  The  two  chief  sources  were 
distinguished  by  (1),  the  divine  names  ;  (2),  double  narrative  of  same  events  ; 
(3),  different  phraseology ;  (4),  different  views.  (Einleit.  iii.)  These  writers 
confined  their  speculations  to  Genesis,  considering  the  other  books  immediately 
Mosaic,  and  Genesis  also  his,  with  the  aid  of  the  above  documents.  Criticism 
has  never  got  beyond  this  position  of  Eichhorn. 

II.  Corruption  of  the  Document  into  the  Fragment  Hypothesis. — The  grounds 
of  disintegration,  made  authoritative  by  Eichhorn,  could  easily  bear  greater 
fabrics.  The  repetitions  were  numerous  ;  so  were  the  headings  ;  so  were  the 
formulas  of  Close.  All  these  were  supposed  to  mark  independent  fragments. 
Thus  Genesis  seemed  like  an  armful  of  Sybil's  leaves,  which  some  one  had 
caught  and  arranged.  This  was  the  theory  in  the  hands  of  Vater  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  of  Hartmann  a  quarter  of  a  century  later. 

III.  Elevation  of  the  Document  into  the  Supplement  Hypothesis. — The  grovelling 
system  of  Vater  speedily  issued  in  a  reaction.  It  was  evident  that,  however 
Genesis  and  the  Pentateuch  had  arisen,  they  did  possess  a  unity  and  progress, 
and  could  not  have  originated  by  any  aggregation  of  independent  fragments. 
De  Wette  conjectured  that  the  Elohistic  document  was  the  chief  element  in 
Genesis,  extending  on  to  Exodus  vi. ;  that  the  editor  had  made  it  his  basis, 
and  interpolated  Jehovistic  fragments  from  one  or  more  sources.  The  step 
was  easy  from  this  to  the  conjecture  of  Von  Bohlen,  who  guessed  that  there 
was  but  one  document  lying  at  the  base  of  Genesis,  and  that  the  Jehovistic 
element  proceeded  immediately  from  the  editor,  who  was  himself  the  Jehovist. 
Thus,  out  of  hints  from  Bleek,  Stahelin,  V,  Bohlen,  De  Wette,  and  even 
Ewald,  arose  the  prevalent  supplementary  hypothesis  elaborated  chiefly  by 
Tuch,  in  his  Commentary  on  Genesis,  according  to  which  Genesis  (and  the 
Pentateuch)  is  the  work  of  two  authors — the  first  the  Elohist,  and  the  second 
his  editoj.  and  supplementer,  the  Jehovist.  (The  theory  is  rigidly  applied  to 
Genesis  by  Delitzsch ;  Commentary,  3d  edition,  Appendix,  p.  642  foil.) 

As  the  chief  clue  to  the  documents  lay  in  the  divine  names,  and  the  dis- 
tinction in  these  ceased  after  Exodus  vi.,  criticism  had  usually  confined  her 
operations  to  Genesis.  The  supplement  hypothesis,  however,  conscious  of  the 
general  unity  of  the  five  books,  extended  its  works  under  the  whole  Penta- 
teuch, sometimes  excluding  Deuteronomy,  and  sometimes  including  Joshua 
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No  fact  is  so  patent  or  so  strange  as  that  two  very  different 
words  are  in  use  in  Genesis  and  the  first  six  chapters  of  Exo- 
dus for  God,  and  that  after  a  certain  passage  in  Exodus,  which 
seems  to  afford  an  et3rmological  explanation  of  one  of  them 
and  of  its  origin,  that  one  becomes  predominant.  A  thing 
equally  strange  is,  that  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  first 
four  verses  of  the  second,  the  name  of  God  is  Elohim  ;  in  the 
second  and  third  chapter,  Jehovah-ElohiTn  (in  the  mouth  of 
the  historian)  ;  in  the  fourth  chapter  and  onward,  sometimes 
Jehovah  and  sometimes  Elohim.  These  facts  were  early  ob- 
served, and  early  gave  rise  to  speculation.  They  have  been 
often  since  observed,  and  have  yet  given  rise  mainly  to  specu- 
lation. The  most  outward  and  superficial  theory  is  one  that 
immediately  suggests  itself  The  narrative  is  composed  of  two 
dissimilar  elements,  well  or  ill  cemented  together,  one  element 
employing  the  name  Elohim,  the  other  the  name  Jehovah. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  elements  were  originally  in- 
dependent, or  to  say  that  only  two  documents  existed.  The 
theory  is  independent  of  Hmitations.  The  peculiar  phenomena 
of  the  divine  names  are  explicable  by  supposing  that  Genesis, 
or  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  historical  books  do\\Ti  to  the  Kings, 
are  made  up  of  documents  or  by  writers,  one  set  of  which  or 
whom  employed  the  word  Jehovah  for  God,  and  the  other  the 


and  even  Judges  and  Samuel.  Such  is  the  theory  in  the  hands  of  Delitzsch, 
Stahelin,  Bleek,  Knobel,  and  others,  (a)  Delitzsch : — ^Moses  wrote  Deutero- 
nomy, the  legislation  in  Exodus,  and  the  lists  in  Numbers.  A  man,  such  as 
Eliezer  the  priest,  wrote  the  great  work  beginning  with  Genesis  i.,  and  em- 
bracing most  of  Genesis  and  the  legislation  of  the  middle  books — was,  in  short, 
the  Elohist.  A  second,  such  as  Joshua,  expanded  this,  and  embodied  Deutero- 
nomy— was,  in  short,  the  Jehovist,  and  gave  the  Pentateuch  its  present  form. 
(b)  Stahelin,  whose  first  legislation  corresjwnds  to  the  Elohist  document,  and 
his  second  legislation  to  the  Jehovah  source,  places  the  one  about  1300  B.C., 
and  the  other  in  the  time  of  Saul  (Untersuchungen,  pp.  99  and  120).  (c) 
Bleek,  who  has  the  honour  of  vindicating  for  Moses  all  the  legislation  in  the 
three  middle  books,  considers  the  Elohist  to  have  lived  under  Saul,  and  to 
have  extended  his  history  from  creation  to  the  death  of  Joshua,  embodying  in 
it  the  mass  of  the  first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  This  great  whole  the 
Jehovist  belonging  to  the  era  of  David  elaborated,  leaving  the  four  books  much 
as  we  now  have  them,  and  a  sketch  of  the  book  of  Joshua.  The  final  redac- 
tion was  accomplished  by  the  Deuteronomist,  who  made  a  few  alterations  in 
the  four  books,  added  Deuteronomy,  and  completed  Joshua,  perhaps  under 
Manasseh.  (Einleit.,  p.  320.)  (</)  For  Knobel's  minute  criticism,  his  exe- 
getical  handbooks  must  be  consulted. 

IV.  Reaction  against  the  Supplement  Hypothesis,  on  the  part  of  Etcald,  Hup- 
feld,  and  Vaihinger. — (a)  Ewald  appeared  first  (Compos,  der  Gen.  1823 ;  a  pro- 
duction, if  for  nothing  else,  interesting  because,  being  written  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  it  fixes  tjie  age  of  the  sternly  self-isolating  and  idolizing  critic,  which  is 
about  fifty-eight),  as  a  defender  of  the  unity  of  Genesis,  on  the  ground  that 
the  divine  names  were  there,  as  in  all  Scripture,  used  according  to  their  sig- 
nificance and  other  fixed  laws.  Later,  ho  refused  to  carry  over  the  usage  of 
other  Scripture  into  Genesis,  on  account  of  the  passage  Exodus  vi. ;  and  in 
1831,  in  reviewing  Stahelin  in  the  Studien,  found  three  hands  concerned  in 
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word  Elohim.  We  may  have  one  Elohist  or  two,  one  Jehovist 
or  two,  one  Elohist  and  one  Jehovist  united  by  a  cementer,  or 
one  Elohist  continued  and  edited  faithfully  or  freely  by  a  Jeho- 
vistic  supplementer.  The  last  is  the  common  modem  view,  and 
the  Jehovist  is  generally  admitted  to  have  used  considerable 
liberties  with  his  predecessor,  sometimes  cutting  him  down, 
sometimes  expanding  him,  sometimes  permitting  him  to  tell 
a  story  one  way,  and  then,  without  much  politeness,  telling 
the  same  story  an  opposite  way  ;  sometimes  allowing  his 
peculiar  scruple  about  the  name  Elohim  to  remain,  sometimes 
treating  it  as  a  whim,  and  overriding  it  by  his  own  proper 
whim  about  the  name  Jehovah.  All  these  views  are  but  modi- 
fications of  the  one  theory,  whose  fundamental  position  is,  that 
the  use  of  the  divine  names  is  explicable  by  assuming  a  variety 
of  sources. 

The  citadel  of  the  disintegrating  criticism  is  the  difference 
of  divine  name  ;  but,  having  once  intrenched  herself  there,  she 
naturally  looked  abroad  for  materials  of  defence  (which  are 
also  of  offence),  and  soon  found  them.  The  main  arguments 
for  the  disintegration  are  these : — First,  these  same  divine 
names,  coupled  with  the  passage  in  Exodus,  "  but  by  my  name 
Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to  them,"  which  seems  to  imply  that 
the  name  Jehovah  was  first  revealed  to  Moses  in  the  wilderness 


Genesis  and  the  Pentateuch — an  Elohist,  a  Jehovist,  and  an  editor.  This  view 
has  been  expanded  into  his  present  wonderful  theory,  according  to  which  the 
Pentateuch  rose  out  of  the  following  chaos: — 1.  Book  of  Covenants  (between 
God  and  Israel,  Laban  and  Jacob,  God  and  Abraham,  him  and  Abimelech), 
at  the  base  of  which  lay  other  works  ;  time  of  Samson.  2.  Book  of  Originals, 
corresponding  to  the  Elohim  document,  first  third  of  Solomon's  reign,  by  a 
Levite,  fond  of  legislation,  who  embodied  the  former  production  in  his  own. 
3.  The  prophetic  narrators.  First  prophetic  narrator,  an  independent  writer, 
9th  or  10th  century ;  second  prophetic  narrator,  also  independent,  end  of  9th, 
or  beginning  of  8th,  century;  third  prophetic  writer  {fifth  writer  in  all),  not 
independent,  but  used  the  materials  of  his  predecessors,  and  was  thus  the  first 
editor  of  the  Pentateuch — the  four  first  books  and  Joshua.  4.  The  Deuterono- 
mist,  resuscitator  of  the  Mosaic  spirit  and  personator  of  Moses ;  wrote  an  in- 
dependent work  in  second  half  of  Manasseh's  reign,  in  Egypt.  5,  This  work 
afterwards  (7th  century)  inserted  in  the  Pentateuch  (as  left  by  the  fifth  nar- 
rator), between  what  is  now  the  four  books  and  Joshua,  as  its  most  natural 
place,  and  thus  finally  "crystallised"  the  Pentateuch  (Geschichte  d.  V. 
Israel  i.,  p.  80  folg.).  \h)  Hupfeld  has  not  extended  his  operations  beyond 
Genesis.  He  finds  there  (1)  an  Elohim  document  or  original,  extending  from 
creation  to  death  of  Joshua ;  (2)  a  second,  or  younger,  Elohist,  who  confined 
himself  to  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs,  independent,  however,  of  the  former ; 
(3)  a  Jehovist,  also  beginning  with  the  creation,  after  the  second  Elohist ;  of 
the  same  character  with  him,  yet  independent  both  of  him  and  the  elder  Elo- 
hist ;  (4)  a  redactor,  who  had  all  the  materials  in  his  hands,  and  used  them 
freely.  (Quellen,  p.  193  folg.)  (c)  Vaihinger  finds  (1)  a  pre-Elohist ;  time  of 
Samson;  (2)  the  priestly  and  law-giving  Elohist,  independent  of  his  predecessor; 
time  of  Solomon ;  (3)  the  prophetic  Jehovist,  the  editor  of  his  two  predeces- 
sors, forming  the  four  books  under  Uzziah ;  (4)  the  Deuteronomist,  under 
Hezekiah ;  (5)  The  final  Harmonist,  under  Josiah  (Pent,  in  Herzog). 
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and  unknown  before ;  and  the  fact  corroborative  of  this  view, 
that  immediately  after  this  passage  the  name  Jehovah  becomes 
abnost  exclusive.  Second,  there  seems  in  many  passages  in 
Genesis  to  be  traces  of  two  streams  of  somewhat  different 
colour,  running  now  in  one  channel,  but  refusing  completely  to 
coalesce.  Slight  discrepancies  are  said  to  occur;  the  same 
story  is  twice  narrated  ;  different  religious  views  are  taken  of 
the  same  occurrence ;  an  incident  Ls  made  to  fall  in  with  other 
incidents,  and  with  the  whole  course  of  things,  differently ;  a 
certain  pragmatism,  or  philosophy  of  history,  is  visible  in  one 
portion  of  the  narrative,  not  visible  in  tbe  other,  so  that  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  the  complicity  of  two  authors,  one  of 
whom  had  a  different  culture  from  the  other,  and  to  whom  the 
march  and  flow  of  events  suggested  other  thoughts,  and  pre- 
sented other  bearings,  to  God,  the  church,  and  man  in  general, 
than  they  did  to  the  former  writer.  Third,  add  to  which  we 
find,  as  we  should  expect  (mind !  not  because  we  expect  it),  a 
variety  of  style  and  expression  in  various  passages,  correspond- 
ing to  this  variety  of  rehgious  view  ;  the  style  of  one  part  is 
broad  and  dilated,  of  another  compact  and  terse.  And  thus, 
by  applying  these  tests,  we  can,  in  a  general  way,  separate 
Genesis  and  the  Pentateuch  into  two  pretty  well  defined  halves. 
Now,  it  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact,  that  a  vast  proportion  of 
German  criticism,  embracing  the  most  opposite  schools  and 
parties,  and  the  most  bitter  enemies,  agrees,  on  the  ground  of 
these  tests,  in  splitting  up  Genesis  and  the  Pentateuch  into 
various  elements. 

Now  the  question  here  arises  whether  this  theory  be  not 
contradictory  of  that  view  of  the  Bible's  inspiration  which  we 
learn  from  itself,  and  whether  we  are  not  on  that  ground  justi- 
fied in  at  once  proscribing  it.  How  does  the  theory  stand  re- 
lated to  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration?  It  obviously 
stands  in  no  particular  relation.  The  two  are  quite  compatible. 
The  theory  that  Genesis  or  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  Scriptures 
in  general,  have  been  composed  of  documents  previously  exist- 
ing, has  no  bearing  more  than  the  opposite  or  any  other  theory 
on  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  That  doctrine  or  fact  concerns 
the  present  form  of  Scripture  alone.  Scripture  may  embody 
any  amount  of  previously  existing  matter  within  its  scope,  may 
draw  as  in  certain  cases,  6.  g.  Ezra,  it  has  done,  even  from  heathen 
archives  ;  this  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  doctrine  of  inspi- 
ration. And,  therefore,  the  general  thesis,  that  Genesis  or  the 
Pentateuch  is  composed  of  documents  two  or  ten,  or  any  num- 
ber, one  set  of  which  has  used  the  name  Elohim,  and  another 
set  the  name  Jehovah,  is  one  to  which  no  theory  of  inspiration 
can  object.  Wherever  these  documents  came  from,  and  what- 
ever their  usage  may  have  been,  they  have  by  divine  contri- 
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vance  been  drawn  within  the  bounds  of  Scripture — and  all 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God. 

While  it  is  true,  however,  of  the  theory  in  its  general  form, 
that  it  is  quite  in  harmony  with  any  or  all  Scripture  doctrine, 
there  may  be  specialties  about  it,  without  which  it  is  not  ten- 
able, which  gave  it  a  different  bearing  on  this  or  other  doctrines. 
It  may,  for  instance,  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  theory  to  hold 
that  the  name  Jehovah  had  no  existence  previous  to  the  time 
of  Moses, — which  we  know  to  be  false  ;  or  it  may  be  necessary 
to  the  validity  of  the  theory  to  maintain  that  whether  the  name 
Jehovah  had  existence  or  not  previous  to  that  time,  the  Elohist 
considered  it  to  have  had  no  existence,  and  wrote  in  that  belief. 
Either  of  these  suppositions,  if  they  be  necessary  elements  of 
the  theory — and  one  or  other  of  them  is  usually  coupled  with 
it — is  fatal  to  it.  For  one  of  them  requires  us  to  believe  what 
we  know  to  be  false  ;  and  the  other  requires  us  to  believe  that 
a  writer  of  Scripture  believed  what  was  false,  and  put  this  false- 
hood at  the  very  foundation  of  his  work.  But  worse  than  that. 
The  name  Jehovah  was  not  first  revealed  to  Moses.  The  name 
Moriah,  compounded  of  it,  proves  its  existence  in  Abraham's 
days  ;  the  name  Jochebed,  compounded  of  it,  was  borne  by  the 
mother  of  Moses  ;  its  form  proves  it  to  have  been  archaic,  even 
in  Moses's  time  ;  the  Jehovist  believed  it  was  in  use  even  in  the 
mouth  of  Eve  and  all  her  posterity  ;  and  yet  the  Elohist  not  only 
believes,  but  introduces  God  himself  proclaiming  the  falsehood 
that  it  was  first  known  to  Moses. 

With  the  theory  in  this  form,  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  this  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  usually  proposed,  we  make 
short  work.  It  is  incredible  and  monstrous.  Its  impiety  is 
disgusting  and  hideous.  The  writer  of  a  great  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture forms  a  silly  theory  which  the  narrative  he  is  giving  re 
peatedly  contradicts,  he  writes  under  his  false  theory,  and  intro- 
duces the  God  of  truth  originating  and  arguing,  too,  on  his  false- 
hood. A  subsequent  writer  of  Scripture  appears,  with  no  man- 
ner of  respect  for  this  crazy  whim  of  his  predecessor,  he  denies 
it,  disbelieves  it  outright,  ignores  it  at  one  time  as  too  feeble 
to  be  worthy  of  allusion,  and  pushes  it  aside  at  another,  as  too 
foolish  to  be  argued  with.  And  such  are  the  holy  men  of  God 
who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ! 

The  theory,  however,  need  not  present  this  obnoxious  aspect. 
The  meaning  of  the  Elohist  in  that  passage  in  Exodus,  "  By  my 
name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to  them,"  may  not  be  that  the 
mere  name  was  now  for  the  first  time  revealed,  but  that  the 
real  significance  of  the  name  had  never  before  been  experienced  ; 
that  God  had  not  done  justice  to  the  whole  idea  of  the  name 
in  his  dealings  with  the  patriarchs,  but  would  now  shew  the 
latent  and  inner  meaning  of  it,  would  in  his  future  manifesta- 
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tions  fully  display  the  character  which  that  name  and  no  other 
adequately  expressed.  This  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  Elohist, 
and  in  order  broadly  to  mark  the  point  where  this  new  accession 
of  power  and  importance  began,  he  abstains  from  using  the  name 
up  till  this  period,  while  the  Jehovist,  having  no  such  purpose 
to  serve,  used  the  name  from  the  beginning.  We  cannot  per 
86  object  to  this  aspect  of  the  theory,  because  we  ourselves 
adopt  it  in  some  measure,  to  explain  the  almost  complete  dis- 
appearance of  the  name  Elohim  after  this  passage  in  Exodus. 
We  beheve  that  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  mark  the  new 
access  of  power  and  brilliancy  communicated  to  the  name  of 
Jehovah  at  this  era,  has  chiefly  used  that  name  thereafter. 

But  apart  from  more  rigid  proof,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
common  sense  is  not  favourable  to  the  theory  even  in  this 
form.  That  a  writer  who  knew  two  terms  for  God  to  have  been 
in  use  all  throughout  history,  but  a  peculiar  emphasis  to  have 
been  impressed  on  one  at  a  certain  epoch,  should  up  to  that 
epoch  avoid  this  one,  and  after  that  epoch  use  this  one  exclu- 
sively, is  hardly  credible.  Then  again,  that  another  writer,  the 
so  called  Jehovist,  who  also  knew  both  names  to  have  been  cur- 
rent throughout  all  history,  should  always  make  use  of  the  one 
term,  the  name  Jehovah,  is  equally  incredible.  But,  again,  so 
soon  as  the  theory  (which  it  does  in  the  above  form  of  it),  admits 
the  names  Jehovah  and  Elohim  to  possess  each  a  pecuhar  sig- 
nificance and  to  be  used  sometimes  with  full  consciousness  of 
this  significance,  it  puts  into  our  hands  a  lever  by  which  we 
shall  overthrow  it.  It  has  presented  us  with  the  means  of  dis- 
pensing with  it.  We  can  explain  the  usage  of  the  names  by 
their  respective  significations. 

Much  excellent  thought  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  this 
deep  question  of  the  divine  names,  and  many  have  sought  to 
solve  their  riddle,  forgetting  that,  being  divine,  it  is  insoluble. 
Hengstenberg,  though  right  in  holding  that  the  two  names 
described  the  Deity  under  different  aspects  or  in  different  atti- 
tudes towards  man  or  men,  erred  in  misconceiving  the  precise 
significance  of  these  aspects.  He  considered  Elohim  to  express 
God  under  a  low  and  somewhat  imperfect  conception  of  him, 
and  Jehovah  to  be  his  name  under  a  higher  and  more  adequate 
conception.  Thus  Elohim  must  always,  under  advancing  reve- 
lation, change  to  Jehovah  ;  Jehovah  can  never  retreat  and 
obscure  himself  again  into  Elohim.  Here  Hengstenberg  fell 
into  straits.  Often  Elohim  merges  into  Jehovah,  but  con- 
versely equally  often.  This  defect  was  seen  and  remedied  ac- 
cording to  his  peculiar  acute  way  by  Kurtz.  Jehovah  and 
Elohim  do  not  stand  related  in  degree  but  in  kind.  The  one 
marks  the  epoch  of  commencement,  the  other  that  of  progress  ; 
Elohim  starts  the  evolution,  Jehovah  carries  it  out.     Elohim  is 
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God  as  creator,  combing  events  into  new  and  pregnant  compli- 
cations, gathering 'together  the  elements  and  germs  of  fertile 
and  long-protracted  evolutions ;  Jehovah  is  God  as  he  sinks 
himself  within  the  complicated  folds  of  this  evolution,  as  he  be- 
comes embodied  in  history  and  works  it  out.  All  great  events 
are  started  on  their  slow  course  of  development  by  God,  it  is  as 
Elohim  that  he  contributes  the  divine  impulse.  But  no  de- 
velopment can  safely  or  at  aU  evolve  itself  apart  from  God,  he 
guides  and  completes  it — it  is  as  Jehovah  that  he  carries  out 
the  development.  But  in  history,  just  as  impulse  rises  into 
development,  so  development  condenses  itself  again  into  new 
impulse,  the  seed  rises  into  the  gorgeous  flower,  and  the  flower 
sows  anew  its  seed.  Thus  Elohim  rises  into  Jehovah,  and 
Jehovah  in  like  way  into  Elohim.  Each  may  be  a  potentiation 
(potenzirung)  of  the  other.  Elohim  is  the  God  of  the  begin- 
ning, Jehovah  of  the  middle  of  process,  which,  when  carried 
out,  merges  again  into  Elohim.  The  end  is  a  return  to  the 
beginning,  as  a  tempest  when  it  has  worked  itself  into  peace, 
leaves  the  same  calm  sea  that  it  found.  Elohim  inaugurates  the 
strife,  Jehovah  carries  through  the  turmoil  and  the  war,  and 
Elohim  sits  again  enthroned  on  universal  peace.  Potency  and 
evolution  are  the  symbols  of  the  two. 

This  theory  is  beautiful  and  beautifully  flexible,  for  there 
are  few  events  in  history^  but  may  conveniently  be  looked  at 
either  as  an  end  or  beginning.  The  blood  of  the  martyr  is  the 
seed  of  the  church.  That  event  which  gathers  up  the  slow 
results  of  time  into  one  grand  fabric,  may  certainly  be  looked 
at  as  the  end  of  a  development ;  but  as  some  ancient  temple 
forms  the  quarry  out  of  which  stones  are  dug  for  new  edifices, 
this  great  event  may  likewise  be  regarded  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  process.  And  thus  as  we  regarded  the  same 
event  in  different  lights,  we  would  expect  Elohim  or  Jehovah 
to  appear  in  the  history  of  it. 

A  more  happy  way  of  solving  the  problem  is  to  deny  it 
to  be  a  problem.  The  divine  names  are  used  without  any 
guiding  principle  beyond  a  desire  to  give  some  variety  and 
garnish  to  the  narrative.  Or  at  most  the  use  is  significant 
no  further  than  the  first  four  chapters  of  Genesis, — else- 
where it  is  accidental  or  indiscriminate.  This  is  a  very  peace- 
able theory,  it  does  not  attempt  and  will  not  attain  much. 
We  must  proclaim  ourselves  believers  in  the  theory  that  the 
use  of  the  divine  names  is  neither  the  result  of  accident,  nor 
whim,  nor  mere  literary  taste,  nor  of  a  difference  of  writer  or 
source ;  but  of  the  inner  meaning  expressed  by  the  names. 
We  must  claim  for  the  writer  in  using  a  particular  name  full 
consciousness  of  the  meaning  and  fitness  of  that  name  for  this 
place  and   his  purpose.     We  are  forced  into  this  belief  by 
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observing  the  names  plainly  used  with  full  consciousness  of 
their  significance  in  certain  passages, — e.g.,  the  blessmg  of 
Noah,  the  opening  chapters  in  Genesis,  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Exodus.  Whence  we  infer  the  same  use  constantly,  because 
a  general  indiscriminate  use  renders  impossible  a  particular 
significant  use. 

Our  space  is  too  far  exhausted  now  to  enter  on  a  discussion 
of  these  names.  But  we  believe  with  Hofmann  that  the  name 
Elohim  signifies  dread,  the  dreaded  object  ;  and  that  the 
plural  is  an  abstract,  just  as  "books"  is  an  abstract  in  EngHsh 
when  we  say  he  is  fond  of  "  books."  Elohim  is  the  gathering 
up  into  one  name  and  symbol  of  all  that  constitutes  the 
Divine.  It  will  easily  appear  how  extremely  difficult  it  will 
be  to  coin  a  single  name  or  conceive  a  single  notion  expressive 
of  Elohim.  How  shall  we  formuUse  him  to  whom  we  say, 
Each  thought  of  thine,  a  deep  it  is  ?  Let  us  but  fasten  on 
that  single  word  dread,  terror,  and  bring  a  human  heart  into 
collision  with  God,  and  how  many  nameles.^;,  unutterable  terrors 
will  appear ! 

"  Awake  but  one,  and  lo !  what  myriads  rise !  " 

On  the  name  Jehovah,  God  himself  has  given  us  a  com- 
mentary,— he  has  condescended  to  "etymologise"  for  our 
learning.  Regarding  this  name,  which  is  the  future  of  the 
verb  XVT\,  we  must  premise  two  facts.  One  is,  that  this  verb 
does  not  mean  to  he  in  the  sense  of  exist  essentially, — it  is  to 
he  historically,  phenomenally.  It  is  no  doubt  nvai  in  certain 
aspects,  but  it  is  ymc&ai  in  quite  as  many!  Where  nvai,  as  in 
the  participle,  expressess  heing  absolutely,  the  Hebrew  verb 
has  no  sympathy  or  share  in  such  significance.  It  is  "  to  be  " 
occurrentially.  Hence  the  old  belief  that  the  name  implied 
the  self-existence  of  God  is  mistaken.  The  other  fact  is, 
that  what  is  called  the  fut.  or  imperf.  of  this  verb,  viz.,  n\1i*, 
cannot  express  a  general  or  universal  present,  or  be  rendered 
/  am.  This  verb  is  a  static  or  intransitive  verb,  and  such 
verbs  express  their  general  presents  by  the  perfect.  We  must 
therefore  render  /  will  be.  Once  more,  /  will  he  that  I  will 
he,  means  little  more  than  /  will  he.  It  does  not  mean  /  will 
he — I  shall  not  meantime  say  what !  The  repetition  is  a  com- 
mon contrivance  to  intensify  the  first  expression  and  shew  its 
independence.  I  will  be  that  I  will  be,  means  I  will  be,  and 
my  being,  my  self-manifestation,  will  depend  on  myself,  will 
be  voluntary  and  spontaneous.  The  divine  manifestation  is  to 
be  the  result  of  free  choice,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  church, 
of  free  grace. 

Such  a  name  is  sufficiently  vague.  How  shall  we  prune  and 
limit  the  luxuriance  of  it  ?    We  know  the  type,  but  it  may 
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appear  under  forms  the  most  widely  unlike.  If  we  would  not 
remain  in  vagueness  altogether  indeterminate,  we  must  call  in 
the  aid  of  another  name.  What  has  confused  the  head  of 
criticism  for  generations  on  this  question  is  the  delusion  that 
Elohim  and  Jehovah  are  opposed  to  each  other.  Scripture 
gives  no  countenance  to  the  delusion.  It  contrasts  El  Shaddai 
(God  Almighty)  and  Jehovah.  The  famous  critical  riddle  in 
Exodus  runs  thus,  "  I  appeared  to  your  fathers  in  (my  charac- 
ter of)  Elshaddai,  but  in  (the  character  of)  my  name  Jehovah 
was  I  not  known  by  them."  Elshaddai  and  Jehovah  are  con- 
trasted here.  Elohim  is  really  the  general,  of  which  these  are 
two  species.  These  two  words  express  two  eras,  two  momenta 
in  the  development  of  the  divine.  Under  the  one  God  ap- 
peared as  Almighty,  as  a  being  who  can  do  what  he  wills  or 
promises,  as  Kurtz  says,  as  unlimited  potency.  Under  the 
other  he  appears  as  the  being  who  will  do  what  he  promises. 
The  former  name  described  God  chiefly  by  his  physical  attri- 
butes— ^power,  &c. ;  Jehovah  chiefly  by  his  personal  attributes 
— ^grace,  mercy,  the  covenant-keeping  God.  This  name  ex- 
presses God  as  entering  into  personal  religious  relation  with 
men,  and  ever  manifesting  himself  clearer  and  nearer  to  them. 

Are  we  then,  with  our  view  of  the  law  ruling  the  use  of 
these  names,  to  be  expected  to  reproduce  the  original  writers' 
motives  for  each  particular  occurrence  1  We  cannot  do  this  ; 
because  we  do  not  believe  Elohim  to  express  a  single  idea, 
but  a  circle  of  ideas.  And  in  the  same  way  Jehovah  does  not 
express  one  relation  of  a  particular  class,  but  a  number  of 
relations,  all  of  a  particular  class.  Instead,  therefore,  of  as- 
suming to  be  able — which  we  may  often  be — always  to  say 
which  idea  and  which  relation  one  name  or  other  expresses  in 
any  passage,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  shewing  that  it 
may  express  some  one  of  the  circle  consistently  with  the  scope 
of  the  passage.  We  consider  ourselves  even  entitled  to  assume 
the  superiority,  and  having  shewn  in  some  passages  that  the 
names  are  used  significantly,  to  demand  proof  in  every  passage 
that  they  are  not  so  used. 

With  regard  to  the  other  marks  of  disintegration,  such  as 
different  phraseology,  views,  &c.,  we  do  not  think  much  of  that 
sort  has  been  substantiated.  Very  much  is  mere  assertion ; 
very  much  is  mere  begging  of  the  question  and  rotatory 
reasoning,  explaining  the  names  by  different  sources,  and 
proving  different  sources  by  the  different  names  ;  many  of  the 
results  of  one  critic  stand  in  unrelieved  antithesis  to  those  of 
another ;  and  some  difference  of  view  and  phraseology  in  pas- 
sages marked  by  the  different  divine  names  is  to  be  looked  for, 
for  both  the  use  of  the  names  and  the  phraseology  will  depend 
on  the  subject.      The  only  point   on   which  criticism  seem 
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agreed  is,  that  Elohim  is  due  to  one  writer  and  Jehovah  to 
another,  all  else  is  fluidity  and  contradiction.  This  is  the  only 
result;  around  all  else  critics  are  battling  like  hungry  wolves. 
This  result,  which  after  all  is  merely  a  conjecture,  was  obtained 
long  ago  by  Eichhom.  The  unhkelihood  of  the  theory,  how- 
ever, and  the  impassable  straits  in  which  we  land  when  we 
attempt  to  separate  the  documents  or  account  for  the  mode  of 
union,  together  with  the  fact  that  a  far  deeper  and  more  be- 
coming explanation  of  the  interchange  of  the  names  lies  close 
to  our  hand,  compels  us  to  reject  the  theory  in  every  form. 
The  shifts  to  which  all  critics  are  reduced  to  keep  their  the- 
ories together,  would  be  contemptible  if  they  were  not  ridicu- 
lous. Most  of  the  critical  houses  keep  an  officer  about  them, 
whom  they  call  in  this  department  the  "  supplementer "  or 
*'  redactor,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  theory  in  repair. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  paper  pretends  to  exhaust 
the  arguments  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Very  many  of  the  subsidiary  arguments  we  have  not  even 
alluded  to.  We  must  refer  to  Mr  M'Donald's  work  for  those. 
One  argument  which  .we  left  half  told  we  must  return  to. 
The  tradition  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  all  the  Penta- 
teuch, as  it  now  stands,  is  one  found  in  aU  subsequent  Jewish 
writings,  in  all  uncanonical  writings,  in  all  the  writings  of  the 
contemporaries  of  our  Lord.  It  was  an  element  in  the  national 
faith  in  his  days.  He  who  spake  as  never  man  spake  gave  it 
liis  sanction ;  in  the  language  of  aU  his  countr3rmen  he  called 
Moses  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  they  meant  that  he 
was  the  author  of  all  the  Pentateuch.  We  cannot  doubt  the 
meaning  of  the  Lord  himself  To  us  it  is  plain  and  inevitable. 
And  yet  we  wiU  not  shake  the  head  at  such  men  as  Kurtz  and 
Dehtzsch,  who  think  not  our  conclusion  altogether  warranted, 
who  think  that  Christ  spoke  altogether  out  of  relation  to 
the  faith  of  his  contemparies,  and  that  his  words  need  not 
imply  more  than  that  much,  and  the  significant  or  legislative 
elements  in  the  Pentateuch,  are  the  work  of  Moses.  We  will 
not  say  to  these  men,  We  consider  you  impious,  ye  disavow  the 
words  of  the  Lord ;  we  only  say,  We  think  you  wrong,  Christ 
used  the  language  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  used  it  doubtless 
in  their  sense.  D. 
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Art.  II. — Protestantism  in  Southern  France.  * 

I.  The  Social  and  Political  Condition  of  the  Protestant 
Population. 

A  MAP  of  Protestant  France,  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  Church 
authorities,  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
Protestants  amongst  the  immense  masses  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
population.  The  number  of  the  Protestants  amounts  to  little 
more  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  population,  and  they 
are  scattered  very  unequally  throughout  the  kingdom.  There 
are  scarcely  any  Protestant  congregations  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  land,  except  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  those  provinces  that  lie  near  the  border  their  number 
is  very  considerable.  This  is,  of  course,  especially  true  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  ;  but  there  are  also  numerous  groups  of  Protestant 
churches  in  the  south-eastern  division,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rhone,  on  the  extensive  line  of  coast  along  the  Mediterranean, 
and  again  in  the  south-west,  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Loire.  In  like  manner,  both  in  the  north  and  east,  the  nearer 
we  come  to  the  frontiers  the  more  frequently  do  we  meet  with 
districts  where  the  Protestants  form  a  respectable  portion  of 
the  population.  These  facts  are  explained  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Protestant  nations,  with  whom  an  active  intercourse  is 
carried  on.  The  new  conquests  which  French  Protestantism  has 
made  in  this  century  amongst  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  are  most  considerable  in  the  north.  The  church  of 
the  Augsburg  confession  has  its  head  quarters  in  the  east  and 
in  the  capital,  whilst  in  southern  France,  which  is  bordered  by 
some  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  Romish  religion,  and  only  on 
one  side  comes  in  contact  with  French-reformed  Switzerland, 
we  find  the  actual  remains  of  the  old  reformed  church.  A 
small  remnant  has  been  saved  from  the  annihilating  wars  of 
the  monarchy,  and  in  this  century,  under  the  protecting  influ- 
ence of  religious  toleration,  is  being  again  collected,  established, 
and  extended.  Not  only  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes, 
where  the  Camisards,  after  their  heroic  defence,  have  established 
themselves  on  the  very  field  of  conflict,  not  only  in  the  large 
towns,  where  trade  and  business  by  degrees  increase  their 
numbers,  but  also  in  the  country,  we  find  Protestant  communi- 
ties of  ancient  origin,  now  in  greater,  now  in  smaller,  numbers. 
In  the  city  of  Montauban,  for  example,  there  reside  at  present 
about  6,000  Protestants.  In  the  plain  that  surrounds  the  city 
they  live  scattered  and  isolated,  whilst,  on  the  borders  of  the 

*  This  comprehensive  article  is  translated  from  Gelzer's  Protestantische 
Monatshldtter,  where  it  appeared  a  few  months  ago.  It  must  be  remembered 
here  and  there  that  the  writer  occupies  a  German  view-point. — 'EtD.B.^F.JS.S. 
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horizon,  on  the  cSteaux  or  small  hills  which  form  a  water-shed, 
there  are  numerous  congregations  to  be  found.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone  they  have  for  the  most  part  returned  from  the  moun- 
tains, to  which  they  had  fled  in  the  time  of  the  bitter  persecu- 
tions. In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cevennes,  especially  in 
Nismes  and  the  surrounding  country,  the  evangelical  faith  has 
never  lost  its  adherents,  not  even  in  the  times  when  every  meet- 
ing for  divine  worship  had  to  be  held  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
amongst  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  As  soon  as  the  persecution 
ceased  many  openly  joined  the  church,  so  that  there  are  now 
about  10,000  Protestants  in  Nismes. 

Were  we  to  apply  the  measure  of  the  old  reformed  church, 
which,  under  the  cross,  received  a  firm  character  and  a  well- 
organised  form,  to  the  French  Protestantism  of  the  present  day, 
we  should  experience  some  very  sad  impressions.  In  a  time  of 
internal  dissolution,  the  church  falls  under  the  power  of  the 
state,  which,  as  far  as  it  knows  how,  gives  her  her  daily  bread, 
but  checks  her  proper  development.  Thus,  in  France,  under 
the  strict  surveillance  of  the  state,  there  exists  a  manifold 
variety  of  ecclesiastical  movements.  Two  contending  parties 
have  for  many  years  divided  the  church,  to  which  there  is  now 
added  a  third.  Disunion,  conflict,  and  dissension  have  found 
entrance  into  the  very  inmost  heart  of  the  church.  This  is  the 
gloomy  side  of  the  picture,  and  this  state  of  things  will  seem 
specially  sad  to  all  those  who  see  the  only  healthy  form  of  the 
Christian  common-life  in  popular  church  institutions,  which,  as 
objective  educating  forces,  comprehend  in  themselves  the  great 
mass  of  society  at  large.  But  on  the  other  side,  what  wonder- 
ful progress  has  not  French  Protestantism  made,  both  internally 
and  externally,  since  it  began  to  exist  again  after  its  almost 
complete  dissolution !  and  tliis  progTess  has  been  made  without 
the  help  of  any  well-developed  organisation  from  the  inward 
hidden  strength  of  the  Christian  life.  The  church  had  lost 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  constitution,  and  she  is  now  on  the  way 
to  regain  all  these  things  entirely  through  her  own  internal  re- 
sources and  powers.  Individualism  governs  the  church  life ;  the 
individualism  that  hinders  and  destroys  the  uniform  organisation 
of  public  Hfe,  but  that  at  the  same  time  excites  and  extends 
the  energy  and  activity  of  the  powers  taken  separately.  The 
inner  Hfe  of  the  church,  actuated  by  this  principle,  is  burdened 
by  many  faihngs,  but  is  also  preserved  from  torpidity  and  dul- 
ness.  The  objective  institutions,  under  which  the  masses  hved 
quietly  after  the  manner  of  their  fathers,  are  undermined,  and 
will  never  flourish  again  in  France ;  but  the  hving  and  life- 
working  spirit  makes  way  for  itself;  and  according  to  the 
impulses  of  the  individual  members,  various  groups  are  formed 
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in  the  church,  which  are  organised  and  guided  by  the  influence 
of  some  leading  men. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  first  of  doctrine,  theological 
science,  and  literature ;  and  then  of  the  Christian  life  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  South  of  France : — 

1.  Doctrine. — It  is  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  of  French 
Protestantism  with  fairness  and  justice,  if  one  applies  to  the 
present  the  notions  obtained  from  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
long  pressure  of  persecution  and  the  excitement  of  the  revolu- 
tion had  not  only  disturbed  the  order  of  the  church,  but  had 
injured  also  her  inner  living  strength.  Only  in  individuals  was 
a  sense  of  piety  still  to  be  found,  but  religious  life  had  ceased 
to  exist  in  the  remnant  of  the  church  community.  The  begin- 
nings and  the  most  powerful  influence  of  revival  came  from 
abroad  in  two  very  different  currents, — the  first  was  the  exten- 
sion to  French  Switzerland,  and  to  France  itself,  of  the  revival 
of  faith  and  of  good  works  which  began  in  England  with  the 
present  century ;  the  second  consisted  in  the  increasing  influ- 
ence of  modern  German  theology.  Out  of  the  remains  of  old 
French  Protestantism,  and  this  twofold  influence  from  abroad, 
three  easily  to  be  distinguished  parties  have  developed  them- 
selves. At  first  there  were  but  two :  les  liberaux,  or  les  ration- 
alistes;  and  les  methodistes,  or  les  orthodoxes.  To  these  was 
added,  under  German  influence,  a  third — a  via  media — la 
nouvelle  theologie,  or  la  jeune  ecole. 

a.  The  Three  Parties. — That  which  in  France  is  called 
rationalism  or  liberalism  (its  leader  has  given  it  the  name 
orthodoxie  moderne),  is  not  German  rationaUsm,  nor  is  the  so- 
called  orthodoxy  or  evangelical  system  identical  with  German 
confessional  orthodoxy.  The  former  is,  in  its  substance  and 
purport,  more  like  supernaturalism  than  rationahsm.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  century  French  Protestants  had  not  knowingly 
given  up  the  traditions  of  their  fathers'  faith  ;  they  held  strictly 
the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  as  the  word  of  God  ;  but  there 
was  no  deep  spiritual  feeling  at  the  foundation  of  the  religious 
convictions  of  that  time.  The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
had  not,  indeed,  been  given  up,  but  they  had  been  weakened 
and  adulterated  to  the  very  borders  of  rationalism.  Positively 
Christian  doctrines  were  neither  preached  nor  disputed.  It 
was,  in  fact,  morality  with  some  reference  to  the  name  of  Christ 
which  was  taught  as  religious  truth  to  the  people.  The  first 
attempt  to  work  against  this  laxity  in  life  and  doctrine  came 
from  the  Moravian  brethren,  who  sent  agents  into  the  centre 
of  southern  France.  At  the  present  moment  they  still  support 
a  preaching  station  at  Saint  Hippolyte,  near  Nismes,  and  an 
educational  establishment  at  Montauban.  The  revival  is,  how- 
ever, indebted  to  En^rland  and  Geneva  for  its  chief  success  and 
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abiding  tendency.  In  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  which  disturbed 
Geneva  between  1817  and  1822,  four  dogmatic  points  formed 
the  subject  of  discussion.  The  ruling  church  was  accused  of 
denying  and  opposing — (a)  the  original  sin  and  hereditary- 
corruption  of  man  ;  (6.)  the  eternal  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
(c.)  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  regeneration  and  con- 
version ;  (d)  the  freedom  of  the  sovereign  grace  of  God.  The 
clergy,  against  whom  these  complaints  were  raised,  first  privately, 
but  afterwards  pubHcly,  refused  to  meet  the  accusations  with 
clear  and  positive  declarations  of  their  beUef,  and  hid  themselves 
behind  the  existing  toleration  of  doctrine  and  the  absence  cf 
symbohcal  books.  Being  further  openly  accused  of  Arianism 
and  Socinianism,  they  defended  themselves  against  the  disturbers 
of  their  peace  by  certain  disciplinary  measures,  which  led  to  an 
immediate  separation.  A  glowing  zeal  straightway  developed 
itself  in  the  awakened  members  of  the  little  company  that  was 
thus  made  against  its  will  a  dissenting  body,  and  they  laboured 
to  bring  again  to  remembrance,  in  all  countries  where  French 
was  spoken,  the  long-forgotten  fundamental  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  evangelisation  which  was  carried  on  in  France  by  Eng- 
land and  Geneva  at  the  same  time,  made  two  demands  on  the 
Protestant  congregations : — 1st,  to  return  to  the  neglected 
pillar  and  ground  of  Scripture  truth  ;  2d,  to  awake  from  their 
sleep  of  sloth  and  suppHcate  the  Lord  for  the  personal  conver- 
sion of  their  own  souls.  The  tendency  of  this  evangelisation 
was  one  compounded  of  orthodoxy  and  pietism ;  at  first,  when 
it  was  determinately  opposed,  it  settled  down  into  dissent,  but 
it  soon  found  entrance  also  into  the  national  church  ;  and  then 
commenced  a  violent  contest  between  this  small  but  powerful 
party  and  the  old  church,  which,  with  undisguised  hatred, 
strove  to  defend  itself  against  the  awakening  influence  of  what 
it  termed  methodism.  The  orthodox  party  endeavoured  to 
estabUsh  the  above-named  four  dogmatic  cardinal  points, 
and  the  religious  revival  of  the  church,  and  appealed  to  the 
faith  and  discipline  of  the  old  reformers ;  the  liberals,  on  the 
other  hand,  spoke  of  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  demanded  freedom  on  doctrinal  matters  within  the 
bounds  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  would  not  hear  of  antiquated 
Calvinistic  dogmas  warmed  up  again  for  modern  use.  Their 
opponents  were  accused  of  innovation,  intolerance,  and  coquet- 
ting with  hated  foreigners.  It  is  said  that,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  period  of  strife,  there  were  but  four  orthodox 
ministers  in  France.  However  that  may  be,  thirty  years  later, 
both  parties  were  contending  with  each  other  for  the  mastery, 
and  now  the  old  liberaHsm  is  everywhere  surpassed  and  van- 
quished.    The  common  adherence  to  the  four  cardinal  doc- 
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trines,  and  the  demand  for  personal  revival,  proved  stronger 
than  the  differences  which  arose  in  the  ipaidst  of  the  orthodox 
party.  Those  differences  were*  nevertheless  inconsiderable ; 
some  upheld  firmly  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  understood 
the  election  by  grace  in  all  its  strictness  ;  others  felt  themselves 
called  upon  to  soften  down  the  rigour  of  the  Calvinistic  system, 
and  so  combined  the  free  election  of  grace  with  the  personal 
responsibihty  of  man,  that  the  idea  of  the  decretum  ahsolutum 
aut  electionis  aut  reprobationis  was  lost.  In  general,  one 
party  viewed  religion  more  from  the  doctrinal  point  of  view, 
and  were  satisfied  as  long  as  purity  of  doctrine  was  assured 
them  ;  the  others,  particularly  the  Wesleyans,  were  more  con- 
cerned about  a  religious  revival  than  about  the  restoration  of 
dogmatic  truth  ;  the  question  of  dissent  also  was  much  agitated 
in  these  parties.  But,  in  spite  of  such  differences,  the  children 
and  friends  of  the  revival  movement  received  even  dissenters 
and  members  of  the  national  church  with  Christian  charity, 
and  co-operated  with  them  in  the  contest  against  the  liberals. 
The  bonds  of  love  united  all  true  Christians  into  one  family. 
But  so  much  the  more  fiercely  burned  the  fire  of  contention 
between  the  orthodox  and  the  liberal,  both  officially  and  per- 
sonally, in  the  respective  consistories.  In  the  north,  orthodoxy 
obtained  by  degrees  the  dominant  influence  ;  southern  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  remained  for  the  most  part  true  to  the 
liberal  tendency,  and  vehemently  resisted  the  disturbing  cur- 
rent of  the  new  movement.  The  consequences  of  this  contest 
were,  that  the  opponents  of  orthodoxy  either  went  over  to  the 
ranks  of  positive  rationalism,  or  made  concessions,  which  led 
them  back  to  more  correct  and  deeper  views  of  Christian  truth  ; 
the  first  was  most  ordinarily  the  case  in  southern  Frances 
After  the  legislation  of  1802,  the  consistories  were  chosen  from 
the  richest  and  most  conspicuous  members,  and  since  religious 
indifferentism  prevailed  amongst  them  at  that  time,  orthodoxy 
suffered  much  at  first  under  the  pressure  applied  by  the  church 
authorities.  And  in  proportion  as,  in  common  with  the  dis- 
senters, it  was  forced  into  a  position  opposed  to  the  ruhng 
church  powers,  liberalism  attached  itself  more  and  more  to  the 
idea  of .  a  state  church ;  and  the  more  the  orthodox  party 
judged  ecclesiastical  affairs  by  the  scriptural  and  Christian 
standard,  so  much  the  more  did  liberalism  see  in  general  mo- 
rality and  piety,  what  was  essential  both  in  religion  and  in  the 
church. 

In  the  years  1830-1810,  another  movement  commenced 
within  the  pale  of  the  orthodox  or  evangelical  party,  which 
was  to  give  a  new  direction  to  French  Protestantism.  Al- 
though this  movement  was  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  labours  of  Vinet,   still  the  influence  of  that  pious  and 
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talented  man,  who,  just  at  that  time,  was  enjoying  a  growing 
reputation  in  France,  was  the  first  and  most  successful  lever 
for  raising  the  new  school  into  notice.  Vinet's  name  is  hon- 
ourably known  far  beyond  the  precints  of  his  native  land  ;  but 
for  Protestant  France,  this  man  is  of  the  very  greatest  conse- 
quence, for,  in  his  philosophical  and  literary  greatness,  he 
stands  there  solitary  and  alone.  The  Hfe  of  science  and  reli- 
gious revival  had  hitherto  been  strangers  to  each  other.  The 
former  laboured  on  the  aesthetic  results  of  a  great  past,  searched 
diligently  in  the  inexhaustible  mines  of  history,  and  applied 
its  powers  chiefly  to  the  natural  sciences  which  were  serviceable 
for  common  use,  whilst  the  latter  did  not  know  how  to  sepa- 
rate narrow-mindedness  and  one-sidedness  from  pious  decision 
of  character.  Vinet  brought  with  his  deep  Christian  experience 
and  sincere  childlike  piety,  a  wide  intellectual  field  of  view, 
philosophical  profoundness,  and  noble  and  eloquent  language. 
His  testimony  for  Christ  obtained  a  hearing,  therefore,  in  more 
extended  circles.  As  Schleiermacher  recommended  religion 
again  to  the  attention  of  the  educated  who  had  despised  it,  so 
did  Vinet  procure  entrance  for  the  despised  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  polite  and  scientific  world.  His  honest,  humble 
character,  which  lent  a  magic  charm  to  his  intellectual  supe- 
riority, inspired  respect.  His  speculative  spirit,  practised  in 
philosophic  thought,  was  confused  by  no  assumption  or  objec- 
tion of  his  opponents  ;  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  opened  a  way  for  him  to  all ;  and  the  beautiful  symme- 
trical form  in  which  he  clothed  his  thoughts,  drew  men  irre- 
sistibly into  the  sphere  of  his  ideas.  He  numbered  many 
earnest  enthusiastic  followers  amongst  the  youth  of  France, 
who  were  not  only  attached  to  the  person  of  their  revered 
teacher,  but  were  attracted,  above  all,  by  the  living  Chris- 
tianity that  manifested  itself  in  him,  and  to  the  divine  origin 
and  paramount  value  of  which  his  whole  personality  bore  elo- 
quent testimony.  The  influence  of  Vinet  is  not  confined  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  principal  agent  in  the  introduction  of 
Christian  truth  into  the  circles  of  pohte  society,  for  he  has  also 
given  a  peculiar  direction  to  religious  thought ;  he  has  given 
individualism  a  prominent  place  in  Christian  philosophy.  Al- 
though Vinet  was  distinguished  for  his  remarkable  speculative 
talent,  still  the  metaphysical  problems  on  which  modem  German 
theology  has  been  engaged,  lay  outside  his  range  of  thought — 
his  world  lay  in  psychological  or  ethical  regions.  The  thought 
which  here  impressed  him  most  forcibly  was  respect  for  the 
liberty  and  personality  of  man  ;  the  conviction  that,  on  moral 
grounds,  the  actions  of  man  must  be  determined  from  the  free 
central  point  of  his  personahty.  Where  matters  of  conviction, 
and  things  belonging  to  the  province  of  the  conscience,  were 
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concerned,  he  hated  not  only  open  external  compulsion,  but 
also  every  influence  that  might  impose  moral  fetters.  The 
sad  experiences  which  he  had  had  in  his  own  land  (Pays  de 
Vaud),  of  the  forcible  suppression  of  a  religious  movement  by 
the  state,  educated  him  to  be  the  most  influential  and  zealous 
advocate  for  the  complete  separation  of  church  and  state  in 
the  interest  of  liberty  of  conscience.  He  allowed  the  state 
full  and  exclusive  authority  in  the  provinces  of  law  and  exter- 
nal morality ;  but  denied  it  any,  the  least,  power  over  the 
world  of  religious  conviction  and  its  exercise.  Religion,  as 
the  individual  relation  of  the  heart  of  man  to  God,  is  not  to  be 
subjected  to  the  merely  external  influences  that  govern  the 
social  life.  The  favour  of  the  state  cannot  benefit  the  church, 
although  it  may  do  her  much  injury  ;  and  the  church  loses 
none  of  the  means  necessary  for  her  true  life  when  she  falls 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  state.  The  same  individualism 
which  caused  Yinet  to  be  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state,  gave  also  a  peculiar  character 
to  his  thoughts  on  theology ;  they  did  not  rise  beyond  what 
was  subjective  and  psychological.  Wonderfully  as  Vinet  un- 
derstood how  to  read  the  most  mysterious  secrets  of  the  human 
breast ;  well  as  he  knew  how  to  speak  from  the  heart  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers,  probing  their  most  hidden  questions  and 
doubts,  sighs  and  hopes ;  still  his  spirit  seldom  soared  into  the 
higher  regions  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  humanity, 
its  epochs,  and  its  future.  The  facts  of  Christianity,  and  the 
mysteries  connected  with  those  facts,  found,  indeed,  a  living 
echo  in  his  soul,  but  their  significance  for  him  consisted  only 
in  the  power  which  they  possess  of  bringing  light,  comfort,  and 
strength  to  the  hearts  of  individual  men.  In  consequence,  the 
religious  movement  which  Yinet  headed  received  a  subjective 
and  moralising  tendency,  and  was  disconnected  from  the  dog- 
matic foundation  of  Christianity,  from  its  sublime  metaphysics 
and  historical  objectivity.  There  arose  a  theologie  de  la  con- 
science, which  made  the  individual  inner  life  not  merely  the 
issue,  but  also  the  source  and  measure  of  Christian  truth. 
Another  remarkable  characteristic  of  Yinet's  theology  requires 
some  notice.  The  "  revival"  had  a  pre-eminently  biblical-dog- 
matic stamp.  It  had  been  perceived  that  the  church  had  lost 
the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Scripture  truth,  and  that, 
therefore,  she  came  so  far  short  in  the  Christian  life.  There 
was  then  a  great  effort  made  to  establish  the  fundamental 
truth  in  a  clearer  light,  and  on  a  firmer  basis,  out  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. Yinet  was  a  child  of  this  revival ;  but,  in  his  further 
development,  it  was  the  holy  and  divine  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
that  attached  him  to  Christianity.  In  the  person  of  Christ,  he 
considered  all  the  fulness  of  the  truth  to  be  comprehended  and 
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concealed.  All  that  is  true,  and  good,  and  beautiful,  the  con- 
quering strength  and  the  eternal  value  of  Christianity,  he  be- 
held united  in  the  divine  person  of  its  Founder.  The  Saviour, 
in  his  eternal  living  power,  his  saving  nearness  and  communion, 
became  thus  the  centre  of  all  his  feelings  and  thoughts,  of  his 
personal  experience  and  public  labours.  This  gave  him  an 
irresistible  power  of  attraction.  Thus  Vinet  not  only  placed 
the  personal  and  common  religious  life  in  the  deepest  and  ten- 
derest  roots  of  the  inner  life  ;  but,  in  this  province  of  the  inner 
life,  he  placed  Jesus  Christ  himself  upon  the  throne,  and  not  a 
doctrine  or  record  merely  derived  from  him.  Had  Vinet's  field 
of  view  been  more  extended — could  he,  from  this  centre-point, 
have  taken  in  not  only  the  subjective  world  of  the  life  of  the 
soul,  but  also  the  objective  world  of  visible  and  invisible  reali- 
ties of  nature  and  history — then  would  his  theology  have 
acquired  a  universal  significance.  As  it  was,  it  supplied  many 
deficiencies  in  the  system  of  the  methodistical  reveil,  which 
concerned  itself  with  but  few  dogmatic  ideas  ;  but  it  neverthe- 
less gave  to  French  theology  a  biassed  subjective  psychological 
tendency,  of  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  not  been  able 
to  divest  itself 

We  cannot  estimate  too  highly  the  influence  which  Vinet 
brought  to  bear  upon  French  Protestantism  by  the  scientific, 
individualistic,  and  christological  application  of  his  views.  He 
obtained  a  hearing  in  France  immediately  through  his  writings, 
which  were  much  read,  and,  indirectly,  by  means  of  talented 
disciples,  who  scattered  in  every  direction  the  seed  they  had 
received  from  their  teacher.  Of  the  latter,  Adolph  Monod 
was  the  most  eloquent  and  successful  He  occupied  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  history  of  modem  French  Protestantism, 
and  was  universally  esteemed  and  respected.  His  deep  piety, 
which  was  beyond  the  shadow  of  suspicion,  his  long-continued 
labours  as  a  pastor,  his  residence  in  France  itself,  and  his  still 
greater  oratorical  talent,  were  the  causes  why  he  exercised  a 
still  more  extraordinary  influence  over  the  French  than  Vmet, 
although  in  comprehensive  mental  endowments  and  scientific 
significance  he  occupies  a  much  lower  place.  He  received  his 
first  impressions  of  the  need  of  a  revival  as  a  student  at  Geneva ; 
these  were  confirmed  and  increased  by  his  experience  in  the 
pastoral  office  at  Lyons.  Oppositiou  against  the  faithful  exer- 
cise of  his  duty  led  him  into  dissent,  and  imposed  on  him  the 
task  of  organising  and  leading  a  small  body  of  Christians. 
When  called  to  fill  the  chair  of  theology  at  Montauban,  and 
obliged  to  give  himself  up  to  scientific  study  and  research,  he 
became  a  supporter  of  German  theology,  and  only  with  diffi- 
culty was  kept  from  giving  way  to  scepticism  ;  and,  finally,  in 
order  not  to  sacrifice  his  Christian  experience  and  happiness  to 
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the  doubts  induced  by  critical  investigations,  he  returned  once 
more  to  the  practical  duties  of  his  profession.  For  about  ten 
years  from  that  time,  and  most  powerfully  and  affectingly 
upon  his  deathbed,  he  never  ceased  to  preach  in  the  national 
church  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  salvation  through  him  alone.  At 
his  induction  as  pastor  in  Paris,  he  spoke  most  powerfully  in 
his  address  of  the  Christological  development  of  which  the 
revival  movement  stood  in  need.* 

*  We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  opportunity  of  noticing  this  address  more 
at  length,  as  it  serves  so  well  to  characterise  both  this  important  movement 
and  the  man  who  was  its  most  eloquent  herald.  The  title  is,  La  Parole  vivamte. 
Monod  treats  not  only  of  the  written  word,  but  also  of  Jesus  Christ,,  the  living 
■word  of  God.  Both  have  a  divine  origin,  divine  authority.  But  a  special 
attachment  for,  and  the  closest  connection  with,  the  living  word  is  most 
necessary  for  the  Christian.  The  Church,  indeed,  has  not  Jesus — ^the  liv- 
ing word — any  longer  personally  present  with  her  as  the  apostles  had  ;  but 
still  she  has  him  in  the  continued  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  glorifies 
Jesus  in  his  believing  people,  and  keeps  them  in  constant  fellowship  with  him. 
It  was  the  evangelist  John  who,  of  all  others,  had  the  conception  of  the  living 
personality  of  Jesus  most  fully  impressed  upon  his  mind.  "  Ce  que  la  Parole 
ecrite  a  et^  pour  Luther,  la  Parole  vivante  I'a  ete  pour  Saint  Jean."  Monod 
then  explains  his  own  fixed  intention  of  bringing  into  prominence  in  his 
official  labours  the  living  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  Non  content  de  reserver  a 
la  personne  de  Christ  la  premiere  place,  je  voudrais  faire  d'elle  le  cceur  et  le 
centre  de  tout  mon  ministdre,  la  contemplant  dans  tout  autre  objet,  et  tout 
autre  objet  en  elle."  He  then  speaks  of  all  the  principal  points  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  derives  them  all  from  the  person  of  Christ ;  finally,  he  turns  to 
the  consideration  of  the  new  revival,  and  expresses  himself  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  Independently  of  the  well-established  grounds  which  would  at  any  time 
determine  me  to  exalt  and  magnify  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  I  find  another 
reason,  peculiar  to  our  times,  in  the  character  of  the  religious  revival  in  this 
century.  God  has  visited  all  Protestant  churches,  one  after  another,  has  given 
them  again  the  gospel  of  his  grace,  and  in  the  midst  of  reformed  lands  is  carry- 
ing out  a  new  reform,  which  to  a  certain  degree  is  connected  with  a  more 
extended  movement  which  is  shared  in  by  all  Christian  communities.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  this  revival  has  our  best  sympathies.  It 
is  a  revival  which,  in  my  opinion,  deserves  to  be  placed  side  by  side  with  that 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  certain  respects  is  even  still  more  important. 
It  is  a  revival  whose  instruments  deserve  to  be  blessed  in  their  lives  and  lamented 
at  their  deaths.  It  is,  in  short,  a  revival  to  which  the  hand  of  God,  which  is 
here  so  visibly  manifest,  has  entrusted  the  hopes  of  the  Church,  and  the  germs 
of  a  better  future.  But  still  it  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  revival,  nor  is  it  even 
one  which  as  yet  has  reached  its  conclusion.  If  then  it  be  permitted  me,  with 
all  respect,  to  express  my  whole  meaning,  I  should  say  that  the  conclusion 
yet  in  store  for  the  revival — the  higher  stand-point  toward  which  it  is  tending 
— is  just  that  which  I  have  this  day  endeavoured  to  explain  and  establish,  and 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  every  true  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  will  support  with 
me,  it  is  the  fuller,  deeper,  more  earnest  consideration  of  the  living  person  of 
the  Saviour ;  for  this  has  been,  if  not  altogether,  at  least  comparatively 
neglected  by  our  revival  hitherto.  These  have  occupied  themselves  more  with 
the  written  than  with  the  living  word,  they  have  been,  in  one  word,  more 
scriptural  than  spiritual.  The  rights  of  the  written  word  have  been  clearly  and 
loudly  acknowledged.  It  has  been  received  without  reserve  as  the  divine  stand- 
ard and  only  rule  of  faith,  and  the  Protestant  principle,  the  whole  Bible, 
and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  has  been  insisted  on  in  all  its  truth,  or  shall  I  not 
rather  say,  in  all  its  strictness?    Hence  a  pure  belief,  firm  convictions,  and  an 
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Monod's  anxiety  to  defend  himself  against  the  imputation 
of  not  sufficiently  valuing  the  Bible,  shews  plainly  enough  that 
there  was  some  danger  attached  to  this  new  direction  which 
the  revival  received  ; — namely,  when  the  Hving  word  present 
in  the  church  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  word  written  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  same  Holy  Ghost,  were  not  only  distinguished, 
but  absolutely  separated,  from  each  other,  it  was  forgotten  that, 
for  us,  the  written  word  is  the  mirror  of  the  living  word,  and 
that  Spirit  and  Scripture  work  inseparably  united  to  minister 
the  hfe  of  the  glorified  Son  of  man  to  his  church.    As  formerly 

unusual  measure  of  what  men  have  agreed  to  call  believing  (fidelite),  a  word 
usually  applied,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  to  fidelity  in  doctrine.  Hence,  too, 
for  some  points — essential  points  of  gospel  truth — a  clearness  of  proof,  a  power 
in  proclaiming  and  defending  them,  which  have  not  been  surpassed,  perhaps 
not  even  reached,  at  any  epoch  of  the  Church's  history  since  the  days  of 
apostolical  inspiration.  Amongst  those  points  I  would  just  mention  the  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature  ;  justification  by  faith ;  the  divine  dignity  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  above  all,  the  perfectly  free  grace 
of  God  in  the  work  of  salvation.  Hence,  finally,  a  zeal  to  evangelise  the  world, 
and  more  particularly  to  evangelise  it  by  means  of  the  Bible,  such  as  the  six- 
teenth century  did  not  produce — labours  which  take  in  the  whole  earth,  and  have 
caused  a  Christian  thinker  (Stapfer),  to  say  that  if  the  first  century  is  to  be 
termed  the  era  of  redemption,  and  the  sixteenth  century  the  era  of  the  Refor- 
mation, the  nineteenth  century  may  be  called  the  era  of  the  Bible.  These 
words  well  characterise  both  the  advantages  and  defects  of  our  revival,  for 
though  richly  blessed  with  the  fruits  of  the  written  word,  it  has  gathered  in 
much  more  sparingly  than  the  living  word  himself.  I  appeal  to  your  own  re- 
collections. Whilst  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  moral  lessons,  his  work, 
his  history,  are  all  so  diligently  studied  and  faithfully  proclaimed,  where  are 
the  persons  who  have  given  to  his  living  personality,  to  his  spiritual  presence,  to 
their  inner  communion  with  him,  that  place  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  assigned 
to  him  in  the  gospel  ?  This  weakness  of  the  revival  is  now  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged. Herein  is  to  be  found  the  explanation  of  the  unconscious  dissatisfac- 
tion of  many  who  are  sad,  undecided,  discouraged ;  discontented  with  the  past, 
they  demand  a  revival  within  the  revival  for  the  time  to  come.  Well,  then, 
this  revival  within  revival  is,  I  am  from  my  soul  convinced,  to  be  attained  only 
by  the  contempation  of  the  living  person  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Monod  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  particular  failings  of  the  revival  move- 
ment. He  discovers  them  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  in  the  life  of  the  church 
at  large,  and  in  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  world.  As  to  the  first  point, 
he  thinks  that  the  revival  wants  spiritual  life.  Its  piety  is,  for  him,  too  dog- 
matic in  its  ideas,  too  excited  in  its  activity,  too  external  in  its  tendencies,  too 
human  in  its  means.  The  best  help  for  this,  and  the  best  way  to  attain  true 
spiritual  life,  is  to  keep  close  to  Christ,  to  receive  him  into  ourselves,  and  to 
abide  in  him.  In  the  church  life,  the  revival  came  short  in  brotherly  unity 
and  communion,  and  various  difi'erences  divided  the  awakened,  w^ho  forgot 
essentials  in  their  party  strife.  In  order  to  be  able  to  treat  primary  matters  as 
primary,  and  secondary  matters  as  secondary,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  before  our 
eyes  the  living  person  of  the  Redeemer.  Lastly,  the  spread  of  the  gospel  pro- 
duced but  little  fruit  in  the  world.  There  was  no  lack  of  activity,  but  there 
were  but  small  results.  Monod  asks  whether  the  fault  did  not  lie  in  the  mode 
employed  in  spreading  the  gospel,  for  it  was  not  dogmatic  exposition,  but  the 
witness  of  the  living  Saviour  that  could  alone  rivet  the  attention  and  retain  its 
hold  upon  the  heart.  Finally,  he  denies  that  he  wished  to  lessen  the  divine 
authority  of  the  written  word,  and  hopes  that  the  church  of  the  future,  which 
all  are  longing  for,  may  proclaim  both  the  written  and  living  word  in  their 
true  connection  and  harmony. 
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Christ  had  beeD  forgotten  for  the  Bible,  so  now  there  was 
danger  that  the  Bible  might  be  altogether  laid  aside  for  Christ. 
This  did  actually  happen  when  the  individualism  advocated  by 
Vinet  united  itself  with  German  neology,  and  the  so-called  new 
or  young  school  was  formed  by  that  union. 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  spirit  and  labours 
of  Vinet  and  those  of  Schleiermacher.  Both  were,  so  to  speak, 
prophets  of  religion  for  the  educated  classes.  Both  were  more 
psychologists  than  theologians,  remaining  within  the  bounds  of 
the  individual  life  of  feeling  and  emotion.  Both,  from  personal 
experience,  directed  their  attention  and  attached  value  to  the 
historical  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  they  held  to  be 
the  living  centre  of  all  Christian  thought.  There  is,  however, 
this  difference,  that  Schleiermacher's  spirit,  throwing  itself  loose 
from  the  traditions  of  this  childhood,  sought  for  the  truth  in 
knowledge,  and  in  an  unbelieving  age  built  the  bridge  which 
led  to  a  Christian  revival  in  Germany.  Vinet,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  himself  a  child  of  the  revival,  and  his  pleasing  task 
was  to  direct  its  refreshing  streams  into  the  unchristianised 
world  of  the  upper  classes  and  men  of  science.  In  Basle,  Vinet 
was  brought  into  contact  with  German  theology,  which,  how- 
ever, without  any  connection  with  his  co-operation,  soon  ac- 
quired a  deciding  influence  over  French  Protestantism.  At 
first  this  was  in  consequence  of  the  isolated  personal  endeavours 
of  those  students  who  made  their  way  into  Germany  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  Schleiermacher,  Neander,  and  Tholuck,  for  the  new 
French  Church  did  not  as  yet  possess  any  theology.  The  re- 
ligious literature,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  most  read, 
came  from  England,  and  was  practical  in  its  character  ;  it  was 
also  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  narrow  province  of  the 
ideas  that  had  been  uppermost  in  the  first  revival ;  wherever 
there  was  a  desire  for  more  profound  scientific  thought,  men 
turned  their  eyes  wistfully  to  Germany,  of  which  they  had  formed 
the  highest  conception,  as  the  land  of  learning  and  scientific 
research. 

The  liberal  theological  university  at  Geneva,  which  began 
to  flourish  in  the  year  1831,  drew  one  after  another  many 
German  theologians  to  its  professorial  chairs,  in  the  intention 
of  introducing  German  learning  into  the  revival  movement ;  a 
similar  call  was  modestly  declined  by  Vinet.  This  was  just 
the  period  when  in  Germany,  under  the  influence  of  Hegel,  an 
inexorable  abstraction  ignored  all  realities,  and  threatened  ex- 
isting institutions  with  dissolution — a  time  when  the  spirit  of 
criticism  and  negation  ruled  in  theology. 

This  movement  extended  itself  to  Geneva,  and  led  here  to  a 
catastrophe,  the  consequences  of  which  affected  the  whole  re- 
formed church  of  France. 
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The  most  conspicuous,  and  perhaps  the  only  truly  scientific, 
supporter  of  the  theological  school  was  Edmund  Scherer,  who 
united  thorough  acquaintance  with  German  and  French  litera- 
ture with  profound  and  cultivated  intellectual  capacities.  His 
call  drew  many  students  to  Geneva.  Scherer  was  both  by 
education  and  sentiment  connected  with  the  revival,  and  for 
this  reason  had  been  appointed  to  the  school  founded  in  the 
interests  of  orthodoxy.  However,  during  his  time  of  office,  a 
revolution  took  place  in  his  views,  which  stood  in  fundamental 
opposition  to  the  tendency  of  the  university.  The  authority 
of  the  canon  became  in  his  eyes  first  doubtful,  and  at  last  de- 
cidedly insufficient  and  fallacious  ;  and  his  individuahsm,  which 
appealed  to  the  conscience  alone,  shook  so  powerfully  the  founda- 
tions of  the  orthodox  teaching,  that  his  former  friends  believed 
him  now  completely  lost.  Scherer  left  the  university,  and 
half  the  students  followed  him.  These  occurrences  created 
such  a  commotion  throughout  the  whole  region  of  French  Pro- 
testantism, that  this  division  found  an  echo  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  Geneva.  The  congregations  indeed  remained  partly 
unaffected  by  it  ;  wherever  the  revival  had  gained  ground,  the 
new  school  was  mourned  over  as  being  apostate  and  deceived  ; 
but  the  younger  theologians,  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers, 
attached  themselves  to  the  more  liberal  views,  and  this  was 
particularly  the  case  in  southern  France  where  the  relations 
with  Geneva  were  so  intimate.  As  orthodoxy,  after  a  humble 
commencement,  had  vanquished  the  old  liberalism,  so  the  new 
school  is  at  present  on  the  point  of  throwing  orthodoxy  quite 
into  the  shade.  Orthodoxy,  however,  enjoys  one  great  ad- 
vantage, in  that  the  revival  has  commenced  and  gained  firm 
footing  in  the  several  congregations,  whilst  the  believing  laity, 
almost  without  exception,  look  upon  the  new  theology  with 
great  dislike  and  great  distrust. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  term  Scherer  the  founder  of  this 
new  school — similar  opinions  were,  and  had  been  for  some  time, 
entertained  by  many  others  also.  We  have  some  proof  of  this 
in  Monod's  discourse,  which  was  delivered  two  years  before  the 
catastrophe  at  Geneva.  But  Scherer's  position  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  his  great  scholarship  and  ability,  which  had  gained  for 
him  the  fame  of  being  one  of  the  most  hopeful  supports  of  the 
orthodox  party,  gave  an  unusual  significance  to  his  retirement. 
Violent  attacks  and  warm  defences  followed,  and  that  which 
had  long  been  present  in  the  religious  atmosphere  found  now 
its  precise  expression  and  its  watchword.  It  was  first  of  all 
the  strict  ecclesiastical  theory  of  inspiration,  defended  byGaussen 
at  the  same  university,  that  called  forth  the  negative  criticism 
of  Scherer ;  but  this  developed  itself  by  degrees  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  he  believed  it  necessary  to  reject  our  collection  of  Bible 
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writings  as  unconditional  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  He 
saw  in  the  relation  which  the  Protestant  Church  has  assumed 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  a  remnant  of  Romish  superstition.  He 
thought  that  by  this  means  men  attempted  to  give  Christian 
truth  an  external  support  which  it  did  not  need,  since  the  con- 
science was  assured  of  it  immediateli/,  and  could  be  really 
assured  of  it  only  by  personal  experience.  After  Scherer  had 
once  broken  through  the  barriers,  and  come  to  regard  Holy 
Scripture  as  any  other  literary  production,  and  of  purely  his- 
torical importance,  he  soon  was  led  still  further,  and  denied  its 
historical  authority,  as  well  as  its  divine  authority  and  har- 
monious connection.  He  distinguished  between  the  genuine 
and  forged  portions  of  the  canon,  and  even  in  the  former  dis- 
covered weaknesses  and  errors.  At  first  he  did  not  wish  to 
attack  the  essential  substance  of  the  cardinal  Christian  truths 
believed  in  the  circles  of  the  orthodox.  He  sought  compensa- 
tion in  mysticism  for  that  which  he  could  not  deduce  from 
Scripture.  He  was  convinced  by  personal  experience  and  the 
testimony  of  his  conscience  of  the  corruption  of  the  human 
race,  of  the  divinity  of  Christ's  person,  the  efficacy  of  his  work, 
and  of  the  peace  that  was  to  be  found  in  him  alone.  But  the 
inclined  plane  on  which  he  had  launched  himself,  when  he  for-, 
sook  the  objective  source  of  truth,  led  him  to  further  conser 
quences,  and  his  negation  of  the  traditional  authority  of  the 
doctrine  was  succeeded  by  negation  of  the  traditional  Christian 
doctrine  itself  But  the  further  development  of  the  new  school 
does  not  attach  itself  to  his  person. 

Thus  the  fatal  word  was  spoken,  and  now  a  third  person  stood 
forward  who  would  hear  nothing  of  the  old  difference  of  ortho- 
doxy and  rationalism  ;  who  directed  his  attacks  against  just  that 
which  both  of  the  former  parties  had  agreed  to  consider  and 
preserve  as  common  ground  ;  but  who  in  other  respects  stood 
nearer  revival  than  Hberalism,  on  account  of  his  old  remem- 
brances and  sympathies.  With  the  help  of  some  friends,  Scherer 
estabhshed  the  Strashurg  Theological  Review,  which,  free 
from  all  doctrinal  prejudices,  was  intended  to  be  a  platform  on 
which  all  theological  students  might  make  their  voices  heard. 
Strasburg  thus  became,  even  with  reference  to  the  reformed 
church,  more  than  ever  a  mediating  point  between  German 
theology  and  French  Protestantism  ;  and  since  the  French 
students  who  attended  the  academy  at  Geneva  passed  their 
examination  for  the  most  part  at  Strasburg,  they  were  natu- 
rally brought  into  contact  with  German  scientific  theology. 

The  revolution  which  this  new  current  brought  about  in  the 
pastoral  world  of  the  French  Church  did  not  only  consist  in 
this,  that  a  third  party  was  now  added  to  the  two  already  ex- 
isting ones,  but  also  they  were  themselves  powerfully  affected 
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by  the  movement.  Even  the  friends  of  orthodoxy  thought 
themselves  called  upon  to  make  some  concessions.  The  eccle- 
siastical inspiration  theory,  as  Gaussen  had  attempted  to  renew 
and  re-establish  it,  is  now  defended  seriously,  in  all  its  strict- 
ness, by  scarcely  one  of  the  French  pastors.  A  distinction  is 
made  between  verbal  mechanical  inspiration,  and  the  divine 
superintendence  which  kept  the  apostles  from  errors  in  giving 
their  witness.  In  like  manner  the  orthodox  pastors  shared  to 
some  extent  in  the  individualistic  and  christological  views  pro- 
pounded in  the  new  teaching  ;  the  liberals  on  the  other  hand 
who  had  held  fast  to  the  external  authority  of  the  Scripture, 
but  not  to  its  contents,  received  now  their  death-wound,  and 
have  made  very  few  disciples  since  the  appearance  of  the  new 
school.  In  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  new  theology, 
the  younger  and  more  talented  soon  joined  its  ranks.  Here,  how- 
ever, two  separate  directions  soon  made  themselves  manifest. 
Some  had  originally  belonged  to  the  orthodox  party,  and  then- 
sympathies  were  with  the  religious  revival ;  now,  however,  they 
are  impressed  with  the  desire  for  a  more  scientific  order  and 
development  in  their  church  ;  they  wish  to  unite  in  themselves 
the  experience  of  faith  and  liberty  of  inquiry,  and  the  indi- 
vidualism that  ruled  the  age  caused  them  to  regard  the  uncon- 
ditional authority  of  Holy  Scripture  as  a  secondary  matter. 
They  do  not  wish  to  shut  themselves  out  from  that  which  they 
have  heard  praised  as  the  indisputable  result  of  historical  re- 
search in  Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  they  wish  to  keep 
undisturbed  their  personal  Christian  experience  of  the  truth. 
They  seek  therefore  to  make  this  experience,  in  its  immediate 
foundation  in  the  conscience,  independent  of  all  external  autho- 
rity, even  that  of  the  Bible  itself  The  other  tendency  of  the 
new  school  has  a  predominantly  negative  critical  character. 
The  life  of  reason  rules  over  the  life  of  feeling,  and  the  desire 
of  knowledge  is  more  powerful  than  the  sense  of  religious  want. 
The  disciples  of  this  class  cast  off  all  the  bands  of  objective 
authority,  openly  constitute  the  individual,  his  necessities,  his 
experiences,  and  his  knowledge,  as  the  standard  of  truth,  and 
approach  very  near  scepticism,  which,  apart  from  our  present 
subject,  governs  the  public  mind  in  France.  They,  too,  would 
further  religious  life  and  its  revival,  but,  as  far  as  concerns 
Christian  truth,  they  look  upon  everything  as  vague  and  un- 
certain, save  what  actually  passes  within  the  heart  and  mind  of 
the  individual. 

Both  these  parties  direct  their  efforts  in  common  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  Christian  theology — ^the  scientific  cultivation  of 
Christian  truth ;  they  also  believe  in  common  that  what  is 
essential  in  Christianity  is  comprehended  in  the  person  of 
Christ ;  so  that  just  those  thoughts  are  the  common  founda- 
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tion  and  groundwork  of  the  new  school  which  Vinet's  fruitful 
spirit  had  cast  into  the  universal  commotion  of  ideas.  But 
they  have  many  points  of  difference.  One  is  much  less  dis- 
posed to  separate  faith  and  knowledge,  feeling  and  reason, 
than  the  other,  whose  tendency  is  negative  and  critical,  and 
which  applies  to  theology  the  principles  of  individualism ; 
the  former  lays  stress  on  the  Christological  principle,  so 
that  it  serves  to  supplement  and  assist  orthodoxy,  whilst  the 
latter  is  more  related  to  the  old  liberaUsm.  We  should  use 
here  the  word  "  tendencies  "  rather  than  "  parties,"  for  these  two 
fractions  are  as  yet  by  no  means  drawTi  off  into  hostile  camps  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  intimately  connected  in  a  close 
union,  and  frequently  exchange  their  members.  They  come 
from  one  school,  have  to  contend  with  the  same  opponents, 
and  wish  both  to  promote  a  revival  of  religious  life.  The  con- 
gregations have  stood  aloof  from  this  movement  among  the 
clergy ;  they  are  suspicious  even  of  the  adherents  of  the  posi- 
tive tendency.  The  state  of  things  is  therefore  at  the  present 
moment  much  as  follows. 

If  we  look  to  the  congregations,  we  find  them  divided  as 
before  into  friends  and  opponents  of  the  reveil,  orthodox  and 
rationalists,  or  evangelicals  and  protestants.  The  latter  at  the 
present  moment  form  still  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Protestant  population  of  the  south.  As  far  as  concerns  mental 
power,  influence,  and  activity,  the  orthodox  party  is  constantly 
on  the  increase,  the  liberal  party  on  the  wane.  The  religiously 
disposed  portion  of  the  congregations  is  now,  for  the  most  part, 
attached  to  the  evangelical  teaching. 

The  new  school  has  its  strength,  for  the  present,  only  in  the 
clerical  and  literary  world ;  and  within  its  ranks  there  is  a 
repetition  of  the  old  disputes  between  positives  and  negatives. 
Some  are  friends  of  the  revival,  in  friendly  communion  with 
the  orthodox,  hold  to  the  leading  Christian  doctrines — above 
all,  to  the  divine-human  person  of  the  Saviour — honour  and 
diligently  use  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  strive  for  a  new  Chris- 
tian theology  in  the  union  of  faith  and  knowledge.  The  others 
rebel  against  the  English  character  of  the  revival ;  lay  stress, 
above  all  things,  on  freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry  ;  they  are 
better  acquainted  with  Jesus  the  Holy  One  than  with  Jesus 
the  Saviour;  they  sceptically  dispute  the  objectivity  of  truth, 
and  stand  aloof  from  the  people  of  Christ.  But  even  here  we 
may  say  that  the  positive  tendency,  although  its  numbers  in 
the  south  are  fewer,  includes  the  most  talented  and  capable 
men,  and  has  better  prospects  for  the  future  than  the 
others. 

How  the  different  parties  of  the  French  Reformed  Church 
are  disposed  to  each  other,  will  be  best  seen  by  a  short  account 
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of  a  contest  which,  for  a  full  half  year,  has  lately  occupied  all 
minds  and  journals.  In  the  year  1859,  by  the  early  death  of 
M.  Bonifas,  the  professorship  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament 
exegesis  at  Montauban  became  vacant.  According  to  the 
mode  of  election  appointed  by  law,  the  minister  commissioned 
the  conseil  central  to  collect  the  votes  of  the  consistories. 
When  the  question  was  now  discussed.  Who  were  to  be  set  up 
as  candidates?  no  account  whatever  was  taken  of  the  important 
consideration,  whether  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  the  different  parties  came  forth  to  battle, 
seeking  only  a  candidate  of  their  own  way  of  thinking,  who 
was  possessed  of  general  talent.  Three  candidates  were 
proposed,  who  were  all  almost  ignorant  of  Hebrew.  The 
"  Espdrance,"  the  organ  of  the  orthodox  party,  supported  one  ; 
the  "  Lien,"  a  liberal  paper,  took  another  under  its  protection  ; 
the  third  would  not  range  himself  under  any  party-banner, 
and  therefore,  although  in  acquirements  and  competency  he 
excelled  the  others,  he  was  almost  altogether  put  aside,  so 
great  was  the  pressure  of  party  interests.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  state  of  things  that  neither  party  dared  propose  as  can- 
didate one  of  themselves,  but  both  candidates  were  taken  from 
the  new  school.  They  are  personal  friends,  and  have  on  occa- 
sion subscribed  the  same  confession  of  faith.  Both  wish  to 
combine  Christian  experience  with  the  results  of  scientific 
study.  But  the  sympathies  of  one  are  more  with  the  revival 
■and  positive  Christian  doctrines,  whilst  the  other  loves  above 
all  things  freedom  of  inquiry,  without  wishing  to  abandon  the 
leading  truths  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  spite  of  this  identity 
of  belief,  a  contest  for  life  or  death  arose  between  the  two 
parties.  Not  only  were  the  journals  on  both  sides  filled  for 
many  months  with  articles  calculated  to  produce  at  the  elec- 
tion the  result  they  wished  for ;  but  also  no  means  were  left 
untried,  secretly  and  openly,  by  which  the  victory  might  be 
obtained.  A  stranger  must  have  received  the  impression,  that 
most  important  differences  were  here  in  question,  and  that  the 
parties  were  struggling  for  their  very  existence.  And  this  was 
indeed  partly  the  case ;  for  since  both  parties  had  withheld 
from  proposing  a  strict  supporter  of  their  own  convictions,  and 
had  chosen  their  representatives  from  the  neutral  territory, 
the  issue  of  the  election  would  naturally  be  a  more  decided 
evidence  as  to  which  party  had  the  preponderance  in  the 
consistories. 

The  orthodox  succeeded  in  bringing  through  their  can- 
didate with  an  inconsiderable  majority ;  and  that  is  the  more 
a  sign  of  their  increasing  influence,  as  the  "  Esp^rance  "  deeply 
offended  many  of  its  own  friends  by  the  violent  and  invidious 
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tone  of  its  writing ;  so  that  many  gave  their  voices  for  the 
orthodox  candidate,  not  on  account  of,  but  in  spite  of,  its  en- 
deavours in  the  cause.  In  these  party  quarrels  the  dissenters 
naturally  take  the  side  of  the  orthodox,  and  they  did  so  with- 
out exception  in  the  just-named  contest.  Very  few  pastors  of 
the  Union  have  been  drawn  into  the  movement  of  the  new 
theology ;  but  those  who  have,  stand  at  the  head  of  the  posi- 
tive tendency  in  it,  in  consequence  of  their  personal  celebrity. 
In  the  spirit  of  Yinet — the  principal  representative  of  the  free 
church — they  give  to  the  old,  narrow,  one-sided  dissent  more 
general  and  more  scientific  principles  and  views. 

II.  Doctrinal  Opinions. — We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
three  Protestant  parties  in  the  south  of  France  ;  we  have  now, 
in  following  out  our  plan,  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  severally  hold.  The  doctrinal  systems 
must  necessarily  be  extremely  imperfect,  when  orthodoxy 
moves  within  such  narrow  limits,  and  the  tenets  of  the  nega- 
tive school  are  so  vague  and  unfixed.  A  fully  developed  tra- 
ditional doctrinal  theology,  on  the  foundation  of  the  reformed 
confession,  does  not  exist  in  France.  A  comprehensive  new 
theology  is  still  the  object  of  many  pious  wishes.  The  move- 
ments of  the  different  parties  have,  however,  given  occasion 
for  some  particular  developments  of  doctrine,  which  are  not 
without  interest.  It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  give  an 
account  of  Coquerel's  "  Orthodoxie  Moderne."  The  hberal  party 
has  always  declined  to  express  itself  either  affirmatively  or 
negatively  on  doctrinal  subjects.  Coquerel,  too,  lays  very  little 
stress  upon  convictions.  He  pleads  with  all  the  power  of  elo- 
quence and  art  for  humanity  and  the  fear  of  God ;  but  his 
principles  have  too  little  of  what  is  characteristic  or  peculiar 
to  repay  the  trouble  of  a  special  representation  of  them.  We 
have  therefore  to  concern  ourselves  only  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  orthodox,  and  of  the  new  school.  The  latter  will  lead  us 
into  the  world  of  science  and  higher  mental  cultivation  ;  but, 
first  of  all,  we  must  descend  into  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  circles 
of  the  evangehcals. 

We  find  here  very  narrow-minded  views  and  great  exclusive- 
ness  united  with  pious  zeal ;  but  the  piety  is  so  earnest,  the 
certainty  of  their  convictions  so  great,  their  searching  the  word 
of  God  so  unpretentious  and  conscientious,  that  we  must  be 
pleased  with  them,  and  feel  ourselves  at  home  amongst  them. 
The  Bible  is  in  every  one's  hand,  and  is  diligently  used  in  the 
closet  and  in  the  family.  No  one  will  give  up  his  right  and 
privilege  of  investigating  it  for  himself,  and  seeking  to  learn 
the  truth  from  God's  own  mouth.  The  principles  common  to 
all  those  who  belong  to  these  circles  are  those  four  dogmatic 
points    with    which  the  advances  of  rationalism   were   met. 
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Hence  the  efforts  of  the  orthodox  were  chiefly  restricted  to 
apologetic  measures.  The  freedom  of  the  grace  of  God,  the 
efficacy  of  Christ's  hlood,  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  were  on  all  sides  asserted, 
and  proved  from  Scripture  and  experience.  The  greater  value 
was  attached  to  valid  proofs,  inasmuch  as  the  liberal  party  also 
wished  to  hold  fast  the  ground  of  the  faith  and  the  teaching  of 
Holy  Scripture ;  and  the  thing  to  be  decided  therefore  was, 
what  the  ground  of  the  faith  and  teaching  of  Scripture  really 
were.  A  further  development  was  caused  by  the  opposition 
against  the  new  school.  The  authority  of  the  Bible  was  now 
called  in  question  ;  and,  in  their  efforts  to  save  and  defend  it, 
they  came  finally  to  the  idea  of  the  surnaturel.  The  disputed 
point  was,  whether  Christianity  were  only  the  ripest  product 
of  human  ingenuity  and  thought ;  or,  in  reahty,  a  miraculous 
revelation  and  communication  from  the  invisible  God.  These 
apologetic  points  form  thus  the  principal  substance  of  the  doc- 
trinal system.  In  other  things  the  influence  of  individualism 
has  made  itself  felt  even  amongst  the  members  of  the  ortho- 
dox party,  although  they  have  no  sympathy  with  any  of  its 
extreme  views. 

I  happened  to  be  making  a  tour  through  southern  France 
at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide ;  but  the  sermons  which  I  then 
heard,  treated  almost  without  exception  of  subjective  psycho- 
logical themes.  The  preachers  shewed  how  corrupt  the  human 
heart  was,  how  it  required  and  longed  for  a  Redeemer,  and 
how  all  its  needs  were  supplied,  and  all  its  desires  satisfied,  in 
Christ  the  Saviour.  The  facts  of  the  individual  life  of  the  soul 
formed  the  subject  of  every  discourse, — even  when  the  text 
and  the  leading  thoughts  which  the  theme  called  forth  de- 
manded another  and  more  general  treatment.  Thus  there 
was  no  mention  of  the  glory  and  holiness  of  God,  of  his  decrees 
and  works,  of  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  of  his  work  in  its 
objective  point  of  view,  of  the  divine  economy, — in  short, 
there  was  no  mention  of  anything  that  lies  without  the  pro- 
vince of  personal  feeling  and  experience.  This  was  particu- 
larly forced  upon  my  attention  at  Marseilles,  where,  during 
the  Passion  week,  I  had  three  opportunities  of  hearing  a  cele- 
brated revival  preacher  who  had  been  specially  invited  to 
come  and  edify  the  congregation  at  that  solemn  time.  He 
scarcely  spoke  one  word  of  Jesus,  his  sufferings  and  his  death ; 
but  addressed  the  large  crowds  that  had  come  together  on 
those  days  with  exhortations  to  join  the  revival  movement, 
speaking  to  them  of  sin  and  forgiveness,  of  repentance  and 
conversion.  The  manner  in  which  the  prevailing  individual- 
ism displays  itself  is  especially  characteristic  in  the  position 
assumed  towards   the  sacraments  of  the  church.     It  cannot 
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surprise  us  that  the  liberal  party  and  the  new  school  attach 
to  them  but  very  little  importance ;  but  even  in  the  circles  of 
the  strictest  orthodoxy  the  conception  of  the  sacraments  has 
become  very  vague  ;  and  the  idea  of  them  as  means  of  grace, 
as  acts  of  God  brought  about  through  the  medium  of  some- 
thing external,*  of  outward  and  visible  signs,  has  been  almost 
altogether  lost.  The  Methodists,  in  their  disciplinary  rules 
and  revival  discourses,  never  take  occasion  to  remind  men  of 
the  already  present  baptismal  grace,  but  always  exhort  to 
personal  conversion  and  regeneration.  The  consciousness  of 
the  "  awakened  "  is  wholly  without  reference  to  their  baptism : 
they  date  their  condition  as  Christians  from  the  period  when 
they  experience  an  inward  change.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  a 
few  who,  owing  to  English  influence,  have  sacramental  views 
of  baptism ;  but  these  are  Baptists,  who  hold  individual  faith 
to  be  a  necessary  preliminary  and  requisite  before  the  bestowal 
of  the  gracious  gifts  of  God.  The  others,  even  the  Dissenters 
also,  have  still  retained  infant  baptism ;  but  they  do  so  only 
because  they  see  in  it  a  religious  ceremony,  a  pious  custom. 
If  baptism,  in  the  opinion  of  French  Christians,  were  the  re- 
ception into  the  Christian  church,  the  Free  Church  ought, 
according  to  her  principles,  to  reject  infant  baptism  ;  for  pro- 
fessing Christendom  and  the  world  are  with  her  synonymous 
terms.  Personal  faith  alone  can  make  a  child  a  member  of 
the  Christian  congregation  :  if,  then,  baptism  were  the  admis- 
sion into  this  congregation  on  the  part  of  God,  the  'profession 
individuelle  de  la  foi  must  precede  it,  and  the  baptism  of 
infants  would  necessarily  be  excluded.  As  to  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  I  had  supposed,  on  coming  to  France, 
that  the  church  of  Calvin  would  share  his  views  on  the  matter. 
But  after  the  most  careful  examination,  I  was  able  to  find  only 
one  pastor  in  the  National  Church,  and  one  in  the  Free  Church, 
who  sought  to  mediate  between  Luther  and  Zwingle  after  the 
manner  of  Calvin  ;  and  both  of  them  told  me  that  they  stood 
quite  alone  in  their  views. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  considered,  not  as  a  gift  bestowed  by 
God,  but  as  a  festival,  celebrated  by  the  congregation,  in 
which  the  members  unite  to  testify  their  faith  and  love,  and 
to  call  to  remembrance  the  cross  of  Christ.  It  thus  becomes  a 
mere  congregational  act,  not  an  act  of  God  for  the  congrega- 
tion ;  and  therefore  men  speak  of  no  other  communion  with 
Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper  than  that  which  each  believer  can 
have  with  him  through  prayer  in  his  own  closet.  n 


*  We  have  in  all  this  the  sacramentalism  of  Germany,  and  the  statements 
are  scarcely  fair  to  the  Reformed. — JEd.  B.  ^  F.  E.  R. 
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This  may  seem  to  be  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  the  dis- 
senters are  accustomed  to  assign,  as  a  reason  for  their  separa- 
tion, that  they  could  not  go  to  the  holy  communion  with  the 
mass  of  the  unconverted  ;  and,  further,  that  they  celebrate  this 
sacrament  very  seldom,  and  give  it  a  place   as  culte  much 
higher  than  the  ordinary  divine  worship  and  preaching.     But 
all  this  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  consideration  that,  for 
them,  the  Lord's  Supper  has  much  less  significance  as  food  for 
the  hearts  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  than  as 
the  testimony  of  a  life  already  present — the  witness  of  the 
existing  fellowship  in  faith  and  love.     For  this  reason,  faith  is 
supposed  to  be  the  only  motive  for  their  participation,  as  other- 
wise the  solemnity  would  be  nothing  but  a  theatrical  repre- 
sentation.    Another  consequence  of  these  views  is,  that  it  is 
not  customary  for  individuals  to  approach  the  table   of  the 
Lord  when  they  feel  a  special  desire  for  spiritual  communion 
with  him,  but  the  whole  congregation  come  together  to  the 
supper  as  a  sign  of  their  fellowship — a  special  preparation  is 
not  considered  necessary.     The  Lutheran  partakes  of  the  holy 
communion  in  order  to  receive  grace  ;  the  member  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  in  order  to  bear  witness  in  the  congregation 
that  he  has  already  received  grace.     In  these  views  of  the 
French  Protestants,  we  see  an  example  of  the  influence  of  indi- 
vidualism, which,  in  comparison  with  the  immediate  experience 
of  the  personal  life,  undervalues  and  despises  all  objective  ordi- 
nances and  institutions,  and  separates  too  widely  from  each 
other  the  visible  and  the  invisible — the  world  and  God.     What 
is  true  and  essential  in  the  individualistic  tendency  is  this, 
that  it  makes  it  difficult  to  compound  together  the  external 
institution  of  the  church  and  the  living  congregation  of  Jesus 
Christ.     A  communion  in  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  with  all 
believers  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  is  what  the  hearts  of  these 
Christians  earnestly  long  for.     In  this  universal  church  they 
seek  their  brethren,  their   strength,  their   intercourse.      The 
particular  congregations,  which  they  see  everywhere,  where 
Christians — many  or  few — live  together  in  union,  are  with 
them  quite  a  secondary  consideration.     The  external  institu- 
tions of  the  National,  Independent,  and  Methodist  have,  in 
their  eyes,  only  a  relative  significance  as  human  ordinances, 
and  the  conception  of  an  external  church,  to  which  we  may 
ascribe  actions,  sufferings,  thoughts,  and  views,  has  now  alto- 
gether vanished  out  of  France. 

The  characteristics  we  have  named  are  common  to  all  the 
minor  divisions  of  the  revival  party.  In  their  midst,  however, 
have  arisen  some  interesting  differences,  which  bear  especially 
upon  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  on  eschatological 
points.     The  Union  des  Eglises  Evangeliqwea,  united  with  the 
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orthodox  of  the  National  Church,  takes  up  a  middle  position 
between  the  two  extremes  of  the  Methodists  and  the  Darbyites. 
Whilst  Darbyism  altogether  annihilates  the  human,  and  allows 
it  to  be  absorbed  in  the  divine,  Methodism  loses  sight  of  the 
work  of  God  in  the  work  of  man  himself  This  distinction 
may  be  traced  through  the  whole  system  of  doctrine  and  mo- 
rality on  both  sides.  Darbyism  ascribes  everything,  beginning, 
middle,  and  end,  of  the  salvation  work  to  God,  without  allow- 
ing any  human  co-operation.  It  sees  in  the  natural  man  no 
remnant  of  light,  but  only  blindness  and  a  depraved  will. 
Man  is,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  dead  to  what  is  spiritual. 
Darby  himself  assured  me  in  conversation  :  "  Je  nie  la  liberty 
de  rhomme  completement."  He  considers  men  in  this  respect 
all  alike,  all  without  moral  distinction  in  the  sight  of  God  ; 
just  as  complete  as  the  corruption  of  man  is  the  cleansing  pur- 
chased by  the  blood  of  Jesus ;  this  cleansing  is  attributed  to 
men  by  imputation,  altogether  independently  of  their  personal 
moral  conduct  and  condition.  What  condemned  sinners  shall 
be  saved,  or  not,  depends  entirely  on  the  sovereign  election  of 
God.  The  reasons  why  God  elects  some  to  salvation,  and 
leaves  others  for  destruction,  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  to 
the  moral  state  or  behaviour  of  man,  but  rest  alone  on  the  free 
self-determination  of  God.  The  faith  which  accepts  grace  is 
likewise  a  free  gift  of  God.  God  does  not  bestow  life  on  him 
that  believes,  but  the  gift  of  life  is  included  in  the  faith  which 
he  bestows.  Man  cannot  only  do  nothing  of  himself  for  his 
justification,  he  can  also  do  nothing  from  himself  for  his  own 
faith.  He  to  whom  God  has  imparted  faith,  and  in  that  faith 
his  own  righteousness,  is  unconditionally  certain  of  salvation  ; 
for  as  the  gift  itself,  so  likewise  must  the  preservation  of  this 
righteousness  be  wholly  independent  of  the  goodwill  of  the 
creature,  and  the  final  salvation  of  man  must  rest  alone  on  the 
election  of  God. 

Darbyism  takes  a  juridical  view  of  the  relation  of  men  to 
God.  In  the  death  of  Christ,  a  righteousness  belonging  to 
God  is  made  over  to  man,  and  man  is  then  no  longer  judged 
according  to  his  own  moral  condition,  but  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  is  legally  ascribed  to  him  and  made  his  own.  In  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  in  his  life  at  the  Father  s  right  hand,  the 
Ohristian  is  perfect  before  God,  holy  and  unpunishable  ;  for  it 
is  thus  that  God  sees  him  in  Christ,  and  the  individual  trans- 
gressions and  failings  of  the  flesh  have  no  longer  any  influence 
upon  his  living  condition  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  doctrine 
seeks  to  obviate  the  immoral  consequences  that  might  be 
draAvn  from  it,  in  the  following  manner  : — The  salvation  of  man 
is,  indeed,  independent  of  his  moral  conduct,  and  the  grace  of 
faith  and  justification  cannot  be  lost,  because  it  depends  on  the 
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election  of  God ;  but  the  rewards  which  the  grace  of  God  has 
set  apart  for  believers,  in  the  world  to  come,  are  subject  and 
adequate  to  the  responsibility  and  fidelity  of  the  Christian 
here.  We  may  thus  gain  much  or  lose  much.  Moreover,  it  is 
impossible  that,  where  the  hfe  of  Christ  has  been  poured  into 
the  heart  as  a  gift  of  grace,  his  love  should  not  also  manifest 
itself  actively  in  this  new  life.  Where  light  is,  there  must  be 
the  reflection  of  that  hght.  It  is  the  essential  nature  of  the 
life  of  Christ  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness  in  a  spi- 
ritual walk.  It  is,  moreover,  a  law  of  the  divine  economy,  that 
the  victory  of  the  spirit  over  the  body  should,  in  particular,  be 
subject  to  man's  own  responsibility.  The  flesh — the  old  Adam 
— is,  in  the  children  of  God,  legally  dead  ;  consequently,  Chris- 
tians should  walk  accordingly,  mortifying  the  deeds  of  the 
flesh,  and  having  their  conversation  in  heaven.  Their  fidelity 
will  receive  its  reward.  This  teaching  thus  makes  a  distinction 
between  salvation  (salut),  the  dehverance  from  the  judgment 
of  wrath  which  is  to  come  upon  a  guilty  world,  whilst  the 
church  of  Christ  shall  be  revealed  in  all  its  glory  as  his  bride, 
and  the  special  position  of  the  elect  within  the  glorified  body 
of  Christ.  In  the  first  case,  the  grace  of  God  reigns  absolute, 
depends  alone  on  the  election  of  God,  and  can  never  be  lost ; 
in  the  second,  the  lot  of  each  individual  Christian  is  the  result 
of  his  own  conduct. 

In  all  practical  questions,  we  can  see  how  influentially  this 
Darbyite  view  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  God  actuates  their  con- 
duct. Their  theory  about  the  church  has,  as  we  have  seen,  its 
origin  here.  All  human  ordinances  and  regulations  arise  from 
the  sinful  self-wiU  of  men  ;  for  God  alone  has  the  right  to  make 
rules  and  ordinances  ;  men  must  not  only  remain  within  the 
bounds  set  by  God,  obeying  his  laws,  but  they  dare  not,  of 
their  own  judgment,  add  anything  whatever,  when  revelation 
is  silent.  In  like  manner,  the  assembUes  of  Christians  ought 
not  to  be  conducted  by  men,  but  should  be  left  to  the  imme- 
diate guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Lord  is  always  present 
with  his  people,  and  his  Spirit  alone  can  govern  their  assem- 
bUes according  to  his  will.  The  Darbjdtes  do  not  trouble 
themselves  much  about  the  world,  and  their  zeal  for  missionary 
work  is  inconsiderable.  God  will  himself  bring  his  elect  to- 
gether, gathering  them  out  of  all  nations  by  his  word  ;  human 
revival  efforts  only  generate  hypocrisy.  Even  the  religious 
instruction  of  children  is  much  neglected  in  their  families, 
since  after  all  human  means  can  avail  nothing,  and  God 
has  himself  a  thousand  means  for  finding  the  way  to  their 
hearts.  The  Christian  has  properly  no  close  relation  with  the 
world,  in  Christ  he  belongs  alone  to  God  and  heaven.  He  has 
no   fatherland   on   earth,  and   knows   no  more   parents   and 
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brethren  after  the  flesh.  The  sermons  of  the  Darbyites  are 
testimonies  to  the  grace  of  God,  the  glory  of  Christ,  the  aton- 
ing power  of  his  death,  everlasting  life,  and  the  expectation  of 
Jesus  in  his  coming  kingdom.  In  this  testimony  they  find  the 
most  efiicacious  instrument  for  bringing  about  a  revival. 

The  great  excellence  of  the  Darbyite  doctrine  is,  that  it  pro- 
claims the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  and  the  completeness  of 
salvation  in  him,  with  a  force,  comprehension,  and  clearness, 
such  as  we  meet  with  in  no  other  religious  community  in 
France.  Many  earnest  Christians  of  all  parties — men  who 
kept  themselves  far  apart  from  all  separatist  exaggeration — 
have  assured  me  that  no  one  bore  witness  of  Christ  and  his 
salvation  in  so  edifying  and  scriptural  a  manner  as  Darby.  On 
the  other  side,  it  follows,  as  a  consequence  of  the  one-sidedness 
of  their  teaching,  that  too  little  value  is  set  on  the  moral  fruits 
of  Christianity.  On  every  side  are  heard  complaints  that  indi- 
vidual Darbyites  are  not  strict  enough  in  their  walk.  Such 
individuals  are  doubtless  to  be  met  in  every  community ;  but 
here  it  is  common  to  hear  the  excuse,  G'est  la  chair  qui  V  a 
fait.  The  more  serious  among  them  will  not,  indeed,  let  this 
excuse  pass  their  lips,  but  their  general  use  of  it  is  a  result  of 
the  strict  separation  of  divine  and  human  in  their  doctrine. 

The  Darbyite  doctrine  of  predestination  is  different  from  that 
of  Calvin,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  treat,  and  does  not  wish  to 
treat,  of  the  decretum  reprobationis.  This,  however,  does  not 
arise  from  any  variation  in  principle,  but  only  from  a  greater 
want  of  boldness  in  theological  deductions.  The  predominant 
individualism  in  religious  thought  in  France  is  foreign  to  the 
Darbyite  doctrine,  which  is  altogether  objective  in  its  tendency, 
and  has  a  theological  character  opposed  to  the  prevailing  anthro- 
pological views  ;  the  Darbyite  teaching  may  therefore  be 
termed  profoundly  evangelical,  whilst  much  that  is  legal 
attaches  itself  to  the  Methodist  revivals.  This  will  be  made 
more  evident  when  we  compare  the  Wesleyan  teaching  with 
the  Darbyite.  In  almost  all  particulars  it  will  be  found  the 
exact  opposite.  Man  and  his  works  come  here  into  the  front 
rank,  at  the  cost  of  the  active  agency  of  the  Almighty.  Semi- 
pelagianism  unquestionably  prevails  in  the  Methodist  doctrine. 
The  corruption  of  the  human  heart  is  indeed  brought  promi- 
nently forward,  but,  at  the  same  time,  great  stress  is  laid  on 
the  freedom  of  man  to  yield  himself  to  the  workings  of  God's 
grace.  The  salvation  of  individuals  is  made  to  depend,  not  on 
a  decree  of  God,  but  on  their  own  conduct.  Therefore  the 
sermons  are  usually  delivered  with  a  view  to  excite  the  will  of 
man  to  form  a  resolution  to  be  converted.  God  offers  his  sal- 
vation to  all  men,  and  does  all  that  he  can  to  draw  them  to  him- 
self, but  man  sets  himself  against  this  drawing  of  the  Father* 
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"Vous  savez,"  we  read  in  one  of  their  sermons,  "que  notre 
bonheur  depend  de  notre  fid^lit^."  Repentance  and  faith  are 
free  works  of  man,  just  as  much  as  impenitence  and  unbelief 
In  consequence,  Methodists  attach  but  Httle  importance  to  a 
mere  imputed  righteousness.  The  object  of  the  gospel  is,  for 
them,  the  moral  conversion  and  progressive  sanctification  of 
man.  They  disregard  the  legal  relation  of  man  to  God,  and 
exalt  the  moral  relation.  With  all  this  is  united  the  beUef 
that  even  here  on  earth  man  can  and  ought  to  attain  perfect 
sinlessness  and  holiness.  The  task  of  the  Christian  is  to  search 
for  and  drive  out  sin  from  the  very  deepest  roots  of  his  being. 
One  can  fall  from  a  state  of  grace  by  sin,  and  can  be  restored 
to  it  again  through  a  renewed  repentance.  These  views  lead 
the  Wesleyans  to  preach  more  of  conversion,  regeneration,  and 
sanctification,  than  of  Christ,  his  dignity,  and  his  work.  The 
Methodists  are  just  as  strict  and  exact  in  their  moral  teaching 
and  practice  as  the  Darbyites  are  indifferent.  Their  moral  dis- 
cipline is  their  most  remarkable  and  important  institution. 
Whilst  the  Darbyite  preaching  addresses  itself  only  to  the 
"  saints,"  seeks  out  the  "  Christians,"  and  endeavours  to  further 
their  progress,  Methodism  addresses  itself  to  the  world  at  large, 
seeking  to  convert  it,  and  makes  indefatigable  efforts  to  gai4 
over  all  who  are  accessible  to  its  call.  In  order  to  produce  an 
impression,  they  employ  all  possible  human  and  earthly  means, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  place  which  they  assign  the 
human  before  the  divine  in  the  work  of  salvation.  We  must 
remark  that  in  this  description  we  have  not  been  considering 
Methodism  in  general,  but  the  Wesleyan  congregations  in  the 
south  of  France,  as  they  have  organised  themselves  by  the  side 
of  other  dissenting  bodies. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  the  Free  Church,  as  well  as  the 
orthodox  party  in  the  National  Church,  strive  to  hold  fast  the 
golden  mean.  In  opposition  to  Methodism,  they  acknowledge 
the  election  of  grace,  but  without  taking  in  the  election  to 
damnation  ;  *  and  in  opposition  to  Darbyism  they  hold  fast  th^ 
liberty  and  responsibility  of  man.  They  suffer  both  these  things, 
as  scriptural  facts,  to  stand  side  by  side,  whilst  they  renounce 
the  attempt  to  make  a  complete  arrangement  and  reconcihation 
of  these  two  truths  by  human  reason.  All  salvation  comes 
from  God,  and  individuals  are  elected  to  salvation,  and  yet 
man  is  not  only  answerable  for  his  sin,  but  also  can,  only 
through  his  own  fault,  lose  that  salvation  which  God  has  in- 
tended for  all.  A  minister  of  the  Free  Church  said  to  me, 
**  Nous  admettons  la  predestination  et  la  liberty  de  1'  homme 

*  The  writer  should  have  said  reprobation,  i.  e.,  the  purpose  to  leave  othera 
in  THEiE  condemnation. — Ed.  B.  ^  F.  E.  B. 
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unies  myst^rieusement."  The  dogmatically  strict  orthodox 
share  for  the  most  part  the  views  of  Calvin,  without  seeking  to 
enunciate  them  with  the  same  logical  exactness.  Some  of  them 
who  have  been  more  influenced  by  the  new  school  acknowledge 
more  fully  human  activity  in  the  appropriation  of  salvation. 

The  opinions  of  this  middle  party  are  also  of  great  signifi- 
cance for  the  practical  questions  of  Christian  life  ;  they  seek 
to  combine  with  their  assurance  of  faith  and  of  salvation  in 
Christ,  an  urgency  to  make  a  personal  appropriation  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  same.  They  do  not  deny  that  God's  elec- 
tion cannot  be  made  of  none  effect  by  men,  but  they  insist  that 
this  election  must  of  necessity  manifest  and  prove  itself  in 
a  holy  walk.  They  hold  meetings  for  converted  Christians, 
and  other  special  ones  for  the  world,  to  invite  men  to  repent 
and  be  converted.  All  these  questions  are  frequently  discussed 
and  scripturally  treated  of  in  tracts  and  pamphlets,  and  in  the 
several  congregations  form  a  fruitful  topic  of  discourse.  The 
extreme  parties,  however,  start  from  such  very  different  stand- 
points, that  an  actual  mediation  between  them  is  impossible.  The 
greatest  mutual  dislike  and  variance  exist,  therefore,  between 
Darbyites  and  Methodists.  The  strict  dissenters  are  more  in- 
clined to  Darbyism,  whilst  the  Methodists  are  more  supported 
by  the  orthodox  party  in  the  National  Church. 

Another  subject  which,  in  these  circles,  much  occupies  the 
thoughts  of  men,  is  eschatology — the  times  of  the  end  and  the 
second  coming  of  Christ.  One  party,  the  greater  number  of 
the  *  awakened,'  have  always  before  their  eyes,  both  in  them- 
selves and  others,  the  Christian  life  in  its  practical  manifesta- 
tions. This  tendency  to  stand  aloof  from  all  questions  of 
doctrine  is  most  remarkable  in  pure  Methodism,  which  has 
placed  at  the  head  of  its  rules,  indifference  to  objective  truth. 
Another  party,  whose  adherents  are  to  be  found  in  the  greatest 
number  in  French  Switzerland,  but  are  also  tolerably  numerous 
in  France  itself,  have  been  led  by  a  desire  for  more  developed 
Christian  knowledge  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  holy 
Scriptures.  It  is  true  that  even  they  have  an  invincible  dis- 
trust towards  all  higher  scientific  research,  and  this  has  been 
increased  still  more  by  the  origin  of  the  new  school ;  but  still 
a  sincere  thirst  for  knowledge  lies  at  the  basis  of  their  examina- 
tion of  Scripture,  which  is,  in  fact,  diligent  and  profound  as  far 
as  the  means  at  their  disposal  extend.  At  first  it  had  chiefly  an 
apologetic  tendency,  and  in  this  sense  the  prophetical  parts  of 
the  Bible  were  expounded.  The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  proved  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  Christ,  and  from  this 
was  deduced  a  proof  for  the  divine  origin  of  revelation.  The 
fulfilment  of  the  predictions  of  the  Apocalypse  was  sought  for 
in  ecclesiastical  history,  and,  in  general,  attention  was  directed 
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to  the  objects  of  Christian  hope,  the  future  coining  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  But  Darby  ism  gave  a  new 
turn  to  this  set  of  ideas.  Darbyism  has,  in  fact,  deduced  from 
Scripture  a  systematic  general  view  of  prophecy.  The  origin 
of  this  sect  was  the  coming  together  of  certain  Christians  at 
Plymouth  for  the  purpose  of  searching  the  Scriptures.  They 
continued  their  investigations  for  some  years  ;  the  circle  grew 
wider,  and  adopted  some  pecuUar  views  of  scriptural  truth, 
which  it  sought  to  propagate.  Darby,  one  of  the  number, 
resided  for  this  purpose  many  years  in  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and 
the  south  of  France.  He  lived  in  the  dissenting  congregations 
as  one  of  their  members,  spoke  frequently,  and  as  soon  as  his 
views  had  gained  ground,  called  on  his  adherents  to  separate. 
Darbyism  places  the  second  coming  of  CTirist  so  much  in  the 
foreground,  that  the  joyful  expectation  of  his  appearance  is, 
with  it,  the  surest  sign  of  true  Christianity,  and  the  first  duty 
of  the  church  of  Christ.  Darby's  whole  doctrine  of  the  divine 
economy  has  that  day  for  its  end  and  object.  Sacred  hfstory 
is  understood  and  explained  with  constant  reference  to  this 
end.  Darby  sees  the  key  to  the  holy  Scriptures  in  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  divine  plan  in  the  several  economies. 
The  people  of  God,  and  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  have  each 
their  separate  unchangeable  place  in  the  counsels  of  God.  The 
people  of  God  were  elected  to  be  God's  ^'ngdom  upon  earth  ; 
the  church  of  Jesus  to  be  his  glorified  bride.  This  distinction 
between  Israel  and  the  church  has  not  alone  reference  to  the 
past  or  present  dispensation,  but  extends  to  all  eternity.  God 
has  reserved  for  the  church  a  more  excellent  position.  The 
Jewish  people  were  given  earthly  privileges  and  earthly  pro- 
mises which  were  to  be  fulfilled  on  earth.  Israel  is  yet  to 
receive  the  sovereignty  over  all  nations,  but  since  Israel  rejected 
its  Messias  who  would  have  conducted  it  to  this  proud  position, 
the  dispensation  of  the  church,  in  which  there  is  no  difference 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  has  come  in  between  the  rejection 
of  the  Jews  and  their  restoration  to  the  sovereignty.  The 
mystery  of  the  church,  as  the  body  or  bride  of  Christ,  was  hid- 
den from  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  alluded  to 
by  them  only  under  figures  and  symbols.  Even  the  twelve 
apostles  of  the  Lord  received  no  full  information  on  the  subject ; 
it  was  first  revealed  to  Paul  after  the  ascension  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  congregation  of  the  children  of  God,  chosen  out  of  all 
nations,  is  to  be  united  in  one  Hfe  with  Christ  in  a  much  nearer 
and  closer  manner  than  any  other  creature  in  the  universe. 
This  union  of  the  members  with  Christ,  the  Head,  is  now  a 
hidden  one,  since  the  children  of  God  Hve  scattered  and  separ- 
ate, and  bound  by  the  trammels  of  the  flesh.  But  the  Lord 
will  himself  remove  from  the  earth,  and  fetch  home  to  his  glory, 
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his  oppressed  and  despised  congregation  of  believing  ones.  And 
the  church  is  ever  to  wait  in  expectation  of  this  fetching  home 
and  union  with  Jesus.  This  is  her  calling  and  duty  here  below. 
These  things  may  come  to  pass  at  any  time,  and  the  Christian 
is  to  long  for  their  speedy  coming  every  hour  of  his  life.  For 
that  the  church  is  to  be  caught  up  to  heaven  is  the  first  part 
of  the  prophecy  that  is  to  be  fulfilled.  This  will  render  possible 
the  sending  of  the  final  plagues  upon  the  world,  for  with  the 
church  will  all  be  removed  from  the  world  which  hinders  the 
manifestation  of  the  Man  of  Sin.  The  people  of  Israel  will  be 
again  established  in  their  land,  at  first,  however,  only  politically ; 
they  will  acknowledge  as  the  Messiah  the  Antichrist  whom 
Satan  will  endue  with  all  the  glory  of  this  world,  and  will  then 
suffer  great  affliction  from  their  enemies,  until  the  Lord  Jesus 
comes  from  heaven  with  his  church,  and  convince  his  people 
visibly  of  his  glory.  Israel  will  now  have  restored  to  it  the 
sovereignty  which,  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  passed  from 
God's  people  to  the  nations  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Christ  with  his 
saints  will  rule  the  earth  from  heaven.  These  are  the  leading 
thoughts  in  the  Darbyite  views  of  the  future,  and  they  are  sup- 
ported with  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  The  most 
simple  people  engage  themselves  inquiringly  with  these  ques- 
tions, and  are  able  to  reply  with  astonishing  ingenuity  to  every 
objection  brought  against  their  system.  They  rely  upon  the 
literal  meaning  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  on  the  epistles  of 
St  Paul — especially  those  to  the  Thessalonians,  Corinthians,  and 
Ephesians — and  upon  the  Apocalypse. 

It  still  remains  for  us  to  give  a  brief  survey  of  the  dogmatic 
movement  of  the  new  theology.  The  horizon  of  the  orthodox 
is  very  confined,  and  the  biblical  system  of  the  Darbyites  nar- 
row and  contracted,  but  the  results  of  the  young  school  are 
very  wide  and  unsettled.  And  yet,  here  would  we  be  disposed 
to  look  first  for  something  like  dogmatic  accuracy,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  attachment  to  scientific  theology.  But  this 
young  movement,  which  began  in  negation  and  criticism,  has 
not  yet  acquired  any  positive  strength.  One  thing  common  to 
all  friends  of  the  school  is  their  attachment  to  German  theology. 
There  they  seek  their  scientific  materials,  their  leading  thoughts, 
the  impulse  and  example  to  persevering  research.  As  a  Ger- 
man theologian,  I  wias  received  in  Montauban  with  a  love  and 
sympathy  which  I  shall  never  forget.  German  is  diligently 
studied  in  the  seminary,  and  many  of  the  students  expressed 
to  me  their  intention  of  visiting  German  universities  after  their 
academic  studies  were  completed.  Other  points  which  all 
members  of  this  school  hold  in  common  are,  the  central  position 
of  the  person  of  Christ  in  all  doctrine,  a  free  critical  treatment 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  an  individualistic  conception  of  things 
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in  general.  But  in  other  particulars,  the  positive  and  negative 
tendencies  of  the  school  must  be  considered  separately.  The 
positive  portion  of  the  school  have  indeed  set  themselves 
free  from  the  belief  in  inspiration,  but,  nevertheless,  both  theo- 
retically and  practically  subject  themselves  to  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture.  They  look  upon  it  as  the  authentic  monument 
of  Christianity,  and  from  their  mode  of  applying  it  to  hearts 
and  consciences,  it  obtains  amongst  their  congregations  reverence 
as  the  word  of  God.  They  hang  with  their  whole  heart  on  the 
revival  and  its  fundamental  truth.  Assuming  the  natural  cor- 
ruption of  the  human  heart,  they  seek  for  peace  and  salvation 
for  their  souls  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Their  Christian 
experience  keeps  them  stedfast  on  this  foundation,  but  all 
further  more  extended  doctrines  are  to  them  objects  of  doubt 
and  inquiry.  The  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  as  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  places  them  together  in  God  from  all  eternity  ; 
the  more  hidden  relation  of  evil  to  the  counsel  and  plan  of  the 
Almighty  ;  the  manner  in  which,  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  a  new 
life  has  commenced  for  mankind ;  the  future  and  destination  of 
the  human  race  ; — all  these  things  are  not,  as  in  the  orthodox 
party,  comprehended  in  one  fixed  and  wide  general  view,  but 
are  left  open  questions.  The  positive  party  in  the  new  school 
hold  firm  only  the  facts  of  salvation  that  are  immediately 
brought  home  to  their  consciences ;  that  in  Jesus  peace  and 
eternal  salvation  have  appeared  to  men  ;  that  he  answers  all 
the  expectations  and  supplies  all  the  needs  of  the  human  heart ; 
and  that,  by  the  witness  borne  to  him,  men  are  to  be  awakened 
from  their  sins  and  converted  to  God.  Their  indifference  to 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  goes,  however,  so  far,  that  a 
minister  of  a  very  strict  dissenting  community  asked  me,  why 
Paul  could  not  just  as  well  have  made  mistakes  in  writing,  as 
we  know  Peter  committed  errors  in  action  ?  and  said,  that  Paul 
was  much  in  the  wrong  to  attempt  to  establish  and  explain 
things  dialetically  in  his  epistles  which  did  not  admit  of  such 
treatment ;  by  which  things  he  meant  predestination  and  re- 
conciliation by  the  death  of  Jesus.  In  consequence  of  this 
want  of  firm-established  convictions,  their  teaching  naturally 
wants  decision  and  clearness.  Amongst  the  young  there  is, 
nevertheless,  much  earnest  seeking  and  striving  for  the  truth, 
much  mental  activity  and  ferment ;  and  I  have  often  felt  heartily 
ashamed  of  my  own  countrymen  of  the  present  day,  when  I 
witnessed  so  much  thirst  for  knowledge  and  such  noble  enthu- 
siasm amongst  the  youth  of  France.  I  feel  confident  that  they 
will  work  themselves  out  of  the  vacillation  and  instabihty  of 
their  present  condition.  The  attainment  of  the  object  which 
they  aim  at — a  holy  alliance  between  faith  and  knowledge — is 
much  retarded  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  earnest  and 
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capable  of  them  who  are  most  absorbed  in  the  practical  duties  of 
their  office  as  ministers  of  the  word,  and  their  scholarship  is  too 
defective  to  permit  of  their  effecting  much  by  learned  labours 
in  addition  to  their  fatiguing  pastoral  duties.  If  T  may,  in  all 
humility,  venture  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  future  of  this 
school,  I  should  say  that  the  living  principle  of  all  their  efforts 
hes  in  their  Christology,  but  that  the  shell  which  that  seed  has 
still  to  burst,  is  the  moralising  individualism  which  influences 
all  their  thoughts.  The  person  of  Jesus  Christ  stands  in  the 
very  centre  both  of  their  life  of  feeling  and  their  world  of 
thought.  His  holiness,  his  truth,  his  moral  sublimity,  and  his 
humble  submission  even  to  a  malefactor's  death,  have  fixed  in- 
delible impressions  of  love,  and  reverence,  and  adoration  in  the 
hearts  of  the  young  theologians.  Their  hearts  hang  on  him 
with  all  the  strength  of  their  religious  life,  their  thoughts  take 
him  as  the  point  from  which  they  start.  Therefore  they  be- 
lieve also  in  his  word,  believe  him  to  be  sent  from  God,  the 
Son  of  God,  the  salvation  of  the  world.  They  know  that  he, 
the  Risen  One,  is  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ;  they  are 
assured  of  his  ruling  and  blessing  presence  in  the  Spirit,  and 
find  peace  and  joy,  comfort  and  hope,  in  their  communion  with 
him.  But  we  see  a  thousand  questions  and  doubts  arise, 
and  each  individual  give  free  reins  to  his  own  fancy,  when  he 
expresses  himself  upon  particular  points  in  theology :  such  for 
instance  as,  what  the  corruption  and  sin  were  which  Jesus 
came  to  heal ;  what  essential  relation  to  his  Father  in  heaven 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  his  appearance  on  the  earth  as  the 
God-man  ;  how  his  death  on  the  cross  was  a  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  or  how,  at  a  future  time,  the  whole 
creation  is  to  be  brought  back  again  by  him  to  its  original 
destination.  Each  one  seeks  the  resolution  of  these  problems 
in  his  own  views  of  the  world,  which  are  exclusively  confined 
to  psychological  and  moral  facts.  When,  therefore,  their  heart- 
felt enthusiasm  for  the  Lord  Jesus  ought  to  be  judiciously  ex- 
tended to  heaven  and  earth,  death  and  life,  present  and  future, 
their  thoughts  are  lost  in  what  is  universal  and  indefinite,  and 
only  feel  themselves  at  home  in  dealing  with  the  inner  life  of 
feeling.  In  consequence  of  this,  their  witness  of  Christ  is  more 
an  outpouring  of  animated,  sublime,  or  beautiful  expressions, 
than  an  exposition  of  clear,  decided  thoughts.  The  partizans 
of  this  school  feel  this  want  themselves,  and  long  for  a  more 
solid  theology.  But  the  clue  has  not  as  yet  been  found  which 
is  to  lead  them  out  of  this  labyrinth.  Since  they  are  contented 
with  satisfying  their  subjective  feelings,  their  Christ  be- 
comes a  self-sacrificing  ideal  man,  who  imprints  his  own  moral 
life  on  his  people's  hearts.  Our  comprehensive  relation  to  God, 
which  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  physical  and  ethical,  legal 
and  moral,  is  to  them  by  no  means  clear.     They  do  not  under- 
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stand  human  depravity  as  a  being  bound  physically  and  morally 
to  a  living  power  opposed  to  God,  nor  do  they  understand  sal- 
vation as  an  ideal  vicarious  acquittal  and  a  real  regeneration, 
which  in  successive  development  is  to  embrace  spirit,  soul,  and 
body.  In  general,  Christianity  in  its  supersensuous  heavenly 
character,  in  its  derivation  from  God,  who  is  a  spirit,  in  its 
destination  for  the  future  world,  in  its  cosmical  and  eternal 
significance,  occupies  their  thoughts  much  less  than  the  heavenly 
peace  of  the  heart,  and  the  merely  temporal  importance  of  re- 
ligion. The  more  earnest  and  profound  thinkers  would  cer- 
tainly come  sooner  to  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  divine  truth, 
were  they  not  so  unaccustomed  to  draw  the  water  from  the 
spring,  had  they  not  lost  their  faith  in  Scripture  as  the  mirror 
of  the  thoughts  of  God.  A  man  in  a  prominent  position,  who, 
without  turning  his  back  on  historic  research,  should  uphold 
comprehensively  and  thoughtfully  the  Christian  truth  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  make  the  Bible  again  esteemed  as  God's  word 
to  men,  would  supply  a  want  that  is  very  generally  felt,  and 
would  obtain  extraordinary  influence.  Men  are  gradually  be- 
coming tired  of  distinction  and  negation,  and  there  are  as  yet 
none  who  know  how  to  build  better  and  more  securely  on  the 
foundations  of  what  has  been  demolished. 

The  adherents  of  the  positive  party  in  the  new  school,  stand  in 
close  relation  to  the  orthodox,  whose  practical  views  they  share. 
Both  feel  that  they  ought  to  be  united,  and  the  mutual  attrac- 
tion is  very  great.  But  in  every  dogmatic  transaction  the 
difference  of  their  stand-points  is  very  manifest.  At  present, 
the  minds  of  all  are  much  occupied  wdth  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement.  The  most  active  member  of  the  Free  Church  in 
the  province  of  literature,  has  lately  expressed  himself  on  the 
subject  in  a  very  free  manner,  so  that  a  leader  of  the  orthodox 
party  remarked,  "  II  n'  a  pas  la  jalousie  des  dogmes."  The 
atonement  is  designated  by  the  word  expiation,  according  to 
the  traditional  conception  of  the  church,  and  to  dissent  from 
this  theory  is  called  nier  Vcxpiation.  A  nephew  of  Adolph 
Monod,  at  a  pastoral  conference  lately  held  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nismes,  attacked  Anselm's  doctrine  in  the  most  decided 
terms,  and  laid  the  power  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ 
in  the  representative  sympathy  in  which  he  has  comprehended 
all  humanity,  and  thus  satisfied  the  holiness  of  God.  This 
caused  great  terror  amongst  the  orthodox  party,  and  the  liberals 
were  also  discontented. 

Monod  was  induced  to  publish  in  a  periodical,  the  positive 
portion  of  his  work,  with  the  greatest  possible  approach  to  the 
orthodox  doctrine.  Denying  the  substitution  reelle,  he  assumes 
a  substitution  Tnorale  effected  by  sympathy,  through  which 
ihe  obedience  of  Christ  brings  blessing  to  all  men,  and  all  the 
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hindrances  fall  away  which  prevent  a  just  God  from  shewing 
mercy  to  sinners.  All  who  belonged  decidedly  to  one  party  or 
the  other,  were  displeased  with  this  treatise.  Monod  does  not 
try  to  establish  his  views  by  exegetical  proofs,  but  by  general 
theological  ideas.  It  is  characteristic  of  those  who  conceive  of 
Christ's  salvation  in  Monod's  sense,  that  they  are  convinced, 
and  confess  that  Paul  taught  the  ecclesiastical  theory  of  satis- 
faction. But  it  gives  them  little  trouble  that  they  thus  find 
themselves  in  an  antagonistic  position  toward  Paul 

It  has  been  up  to  the  present  time  difficult  for  the  new  school 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  "  awakened  "  in  their  congrega- 
tions. Although  they  labour  diligently  and  faithfully  in  their 
office,  their  liberal  opinions  make  them  all  the  more  objects  of 
suspicion  to  their  people ;  and  although  they  supply  the  anxious 
and  afflicted  hearts  with  necessary  food,  they  are  only  by  slow 
degrees  inducing  their  congregations  to  put  trust  in  them.  At 
the  last  conference  in  Paris,  one  of  the  most  eminent  laymen, 
a  proselyte  from  Roman  Catholicism,  publicly  declared  that  he 
would  rather  retxirn  to  Popery,  than  continue  in  a  church, 
which,  with  inconsiderate  presumption,  threw  overboard  the 
first  principles  of  scriptural  Christianity.  The  directors  of  the 
Christian  Book  Society  at  Toulouse  assured  me,  that  the  reli- 
gious works  which  only  slightly  deviated  from  the  orthodox 
doctrine,  were  scarcely  ever  called  for,  while  those  composed  in 
the  orthodox  sense  were  eagerly  demanded.  The  people  sought 
not  only  clear,  unambiguous,  scriptural  expressions  on  the 
dignity  and  work  of  Christ,  instead  of  forms  of  speech  which 
meant  little  or  nothing,  but  all  who  were  honest  and  conscien- 
tious, and  felt  the  plague  and  need  of  their  own  hearts,  could 
find  no  rest  as  long  as  the  Father  was  not  preached  to  them  in 
the  Son,  and  the  abolishing  of  the  handwriting  that  was  against 
them  was  not  proclaimed  through  the  shedding  of  the  Saviour's 
blood.  For  this  reason  the  experiences  of  his  pastoral  office 
have  already  led  back  into  a  more  evangelical  and  scriptural 
path  many  an  honest  disciple  of  the  new  theology.  In  connec- 
tion with  German  theology,  this  positive  party  seek  instruction 
from  such  men  as  Neander,  Nitzsch,  Tholuck,  Miiller,  Domer, 
Rothe.     Hofmann  and  Beck  are  as  yet  scarcely  known. 

The  negative  party  of  the  new  school  have  greater  sym- 
pathies for  Baur,  and  in  doctrinal  points  adopt  principally  the 
standpoint  of  Schleiermacher.  The  desire  for  knowledge 
amongst  their  disciples,  dominates  over  all  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  interests.  They  have  for  the  most  part  appro- 
priated the  assertions  of  the  Tubingen  critical  school  as  the 
incontestable  result  of  unprejudiced  historical  research,  and  find 
great  delight  in  discovering  contradictions,  inaccuracies,  and 
weaknesses  in  Scripture,  and  in  treating  Scripture  in  all  re- 
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spects  like  any  other  literary  work.  They  reject  most  decidedly 
all  objective  atonement  for  mankind,  the  hereditary  tendency 
to  sin  of  Adam's  descendants,  and  the  Trinity  in  unity  of  the 
Godhead.  They  call  in  question  the  resuiTection  of  Christ,  or 
at  least  hold  it  as  an  indifferent  matter  in  relation  to  the 
Christian  faith.  In  a  book  which  has  lately  appeared,  and 
been  much  spoken  about,  written  by  a  former  warm  supporter 
of  the  orthodox  reveil,  not  only  the  freedom  from  error,  but 
also  the  perfect  holiness  and  sinlessness  of  Jesus,  are  plainly 
denied.  It  was  told  me  of  this  book  that  it  openly  and 
honestly  spoke  out  the  opinion  of  the  party,  whereas,  generally, 
the  supporters  of  these  views  wish  to  appear  more  orthodox  to 
their  congregations  than  they  really  are  from  •conviction,  for 
this  party  differs  from  the  old  liberahsm,  inasmuch  as  its 
friends,  on  doctrinal  subjects,  proceed  to  a  much  greater  length 
in  negation,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  wish  to  further  reli- 
gious revival,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  self-forgetting  zeal, 
live  for  their  pastoral  office.  They  too,  with  predilection  and 
earnestness  of  feeling  and  spirit,  attach  themselves  to  the  his- 
torical appearance  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  But  this  significance 
for  them  seldom  extends  beyond  this  earth.  Their  sympathies 
are  chiefly  excited  by  a  philosophical  pantheism,  alhed  with  a 
certain  portion  of  mysticism.  For  these  reasons  Schleiermacher 
has  great  charms  for  those  who  have  been  able  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  the  language.  Lately,  some  younger  theologians 
have  been  wonderfully  attracted  by  Rothes  speculations  and 
Baur's  criticism.  The  historical  and  radical  tendencies  of  the 
latter,  as  well  as  the  logical  operations  of  the  former,  have 
found  great  favour  amongst  them.  Since  they  come  from  the 
circles  of  the  "awakened,"  and  are  distingished  for  their 
superior  talent,  the  boldness  with  which  they  have  given  up  the 
Bible  and  delivered  themselves  over  to  speculation  has  called 
forth  great  sorrow  and  alarm.  Renan,  a  hterary  man  of  abihty 
in  Paris,  has  gone  furthest  in  this  negative  direction.  He  be- 
longs, it  is  true,  no  longer  to  the  church,  but  to  the  world  of 
science ;  still  his  character  as  an  oriental  scholar  and  a  philo- 
sopher, gives  him  great  influence  amongst  theologians.  He 
employs  language  with  wonderful  elegance  and  skill,  so  that  he 
may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  leading  men  of  the  present 
French  literary  world.  His  philosophical  views  are  said  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  Hegel,  and  he  preaches  pantheism  with 
great  eloquence.  In  addition  to  a  total  demolition  of  the 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  he  contends  even  against  the 
b  ilief  on  a  personal  God  and  a  future  life.  We  have  said  that 
it  is  a  difficult  task  for  the  men  of  the  positive  portion  of  the 
school  to  obtain  or  retain  the  confidence  of  the  members  of 
their  congregations,  but  with  the  men  of  a  negative  tendency. 
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this  is  an  utter  impossibility.  Although  many  of  the  young 
pastors  apply  themselves  with  great  fidelity  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  their  calling,  they  cannot  find  the  way  to  the  hearts  of  their 
people.  Their  sermons  please  those,  perhaps,  who  have 
sesthetical  dispositions,  but  the  pious  and  anxious  souls  feel 
deeply  the  deficiencies  of  their  doctrine.  The  beautiful  form 
cannot  compensate  them  for  what  is  wanting  in  the  matter.* 

III.  Literature. — In  the  literary  productions  of  French  Pro- 
testantism, no  one  will    expect  to  find  much  that  is  either 


*  When  we  survey  in  one  general  view  the  present  state  of  Christian  con- 
victions and  doctrines,  it  cannot  but  surprise  us,  that  in  that  quarter  where 
the  dissolution  of  the  church  has  become  a  radical  principle,  the  cultivation  of 
doctrine  should  be  carried  to  the  greatest  extent ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  revival  has  penetrated  the  very  highest  circles  of  the  scientific  world, 
few  or  no  results  have  been  attained  in  this  respect,  and  we  can  find  only  small 
attempts  and  poor  beginnings.  The  more  earnest  spirits  are  well  aware  of 
their  deficiencies,  and  seek  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things.  The  posi- 
tive party  in  the  new  school  have  been  the  first  to  attempt  to  bring  about  a 
change.  They  hold  evening  lectures,  in  which  they  treat  of  the  whole  cycle 
of  Christian  doctrine,  beginning  with  the  being  and  attributes  of  God.  But 
whilst  the  French  confess  freely  their  want  of  scientific  productivity,  they  only 
lay  the  greater  stress  upon  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  form  of  their 
literary  productions.  They  pity  our  German  scholars  who  are  not  able  to  give 
a  clear  and  pleasing  shape  to  the  full  and  rich  results  of  their  profound  thought. 
It  has  been  often  said  to  me,  Vous  ites  toujours  dans  les  nuages.  The  French- 
man is  uncommonly  sensitive  to  difiiculties  in  language,  and  it  has  come  to 
pass  in  certain  towns,  that  preachers  have  been  dismissed  whose  style  was  not 
fine  and  correct  enough  to  give  satisfaction.  The  most  thoughtful  and  edify- 
ing sermon  makes  no  impression  in  the  fashionable  world  without  the  qualities 
which  are  required  in  a  discourse  by  the  laws  of  rhetoric.  At  the  Sorbonne,  in 
Paris,  I  heard  a  professor  of  literature  speak  before  six  or  seven  hundred 
hearers.  There  was  very  little  of  the  result  of  thought  or  learning  in  his  dis- 
course, but  one  sally  of  wit  succeeded  the  other,  and  the  address,  a  complex  of 
playful  fancies,  was  listened  to  with  breathless  attention,  atthough  it  lasted 
more  than  two  hours.  Another  spoke  in  the  most  profound  and  learned  man- 
ner on  the  history  of  German  law,  but  without  the  brilliant  ornaments  of  wit 
and  fancy,  and  had  only  sixty  or  eighty  listeners.  It  is  therefore  quite  natural 
that  at  the  universities  great  care  and  diligence  should  be  expended  on  the 
cultivation  of  pastoral  eloquence.  Even  in  the  first  term,  they  begin  to  prac- 
tise public  speaking,  "We  may  say  with  truth,  that  wherever  there  is  a  founda- 
tion of  solid  thought,  there  is  peculiar  gracefulness,  clear  precision,  and  sur- 
prising dexterity  in  the  manner  in  which  the  French  understand  how  to 
express  themselves  in  speech.  Nevertheless,  where  the  thought  is  wanting,- 
the  pathos  of  the  eloquent  language  is  so  much  the  more  ofi"ensive.  An  old 
and  very  bad  custom  is  still  retained  in  many  places ;  namely,  that  the  minis- 
ters of  a  consistory  should  exchange  pulpits,  preaching  one  and  the  same 
sermon  in  all  the  pulpits  of  the  district,  and  only  then  preparing  a  new  one. 
Others  have  a  certain  quantity  of  ready  prepared  sermons ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  have  preached  them  all  in  rotation,  begin  again  from  the  beginning.  In 
this  case  the  congregation  can  tell  after  the  first  few  words  what  piece  the 
musical  clock  in  the  pulpit  has  been  wound  up  to  play.  Such  abuses,  which 
are  common  amongst  the  liberal  party,  have  led  the  dissenters  into  an  opposi- 
tion against  all  studied  sermons,  which  leads  them  on  the  other  hand  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  It  is  therefore  all  the  more  pleasing  and  effectual  when,  as 
in  the  cases  of  Vinet  and  Monod,  a  rich  and  refined  mind  testifies  out  of  the 
fulness  of  the  heart  to  the  divine  truth  in  beautiful  language. 
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peculiar  or  important.  Hitherto  English  and  German  litera- 
ture have  supplied  most  of  the  books  read  ;  and  there  is  very 
little  to  mention  in  the  way  of  national  religious  works.  Most 
people  in  the  educated  classes  are  acquainted  with  the  Eng- 
lish language ;  and  the  practical  and  bibUcal  Uterature  which 
comes  over  from  England  is  much  read.  The  most  important 
works  have  also  been  translated.  A  large  portion  of  the  books 
circulated  by  the  Book  Society  at  Toulouse  are  of  English 
origin.  Chalmers,  Ryle,  Spurgeon,  are  found  in  every  one's 
hands.  Our  noble  German  religious  literature  appears,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  altogether  unknown.  Even  J.  Arnt  is  not 
read.  German  theology  alone  is  known ;  and  as  this  is  so 
highly  praised  by  the  younger  theologians,  the  orthodox  are 
led  to  suppose  that  the  religious  condition  of  Germany  is 
altogether  sunk  in  rationalism.  The  French  experience  such 
difficulties  in  acquiring  the  German  language,  that  compara- 
tively few  among  them  are  acquainted  with  it ;  and  even 
translations  of  German  works  are  found  much  more  seldom 
than  one  could  wish.  Neander  and  Tholuck  alone  have  found 
translators.  Nevertheless,  German  labour  has  laid  the  foun- 
dations on  which  the  only  comprehensive  works  on  the  Bible 
which  they  possess  have  been  formed.  That  by  Descombaz 
is  a  compilation  from  the  Bible  of  the  Calwer  Society ;  and 
Bonnet's  work  is  based  on  that  of  Gerlach.  Bost  has  compiled 
his  Dictionary  from  Winer.  We  thus  see  that  there  is  a  total 
unfruitfulness  in  the  province  of  exegesis  :  the  really  valuable 
performances  of  A.  Rochat  and  Bumier  come  from  the  Pays 
de  Vaud.  No  dogmatic  works  have  been  produced  by  modem 
French  Protestantism,  although  individual  questions  have  been 
repeatedly  discussed.  Apologetical  and  polemical  works  are 
much  more  numerous ;  and  the  names  of  Gaussen,  Scherer, 
Malan,  Bost,  Gasparin,  Guaux,  may  be  mentioned  as  having 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  field  as  the  opponents  of 
liberalism  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  these  labours  are 
all  confined  within  the  narrow  Kmits  of  revival  orthodoxy. 
The  foundation-stones  of  a  dogmatical  and  ethical  science  have 
not  yet  been  laid. 

The  performances  in  the  province  of  church  history  are 
much  more  fruitful  and  important.  These  are  indeed  confined 
chiefly  to  researches  in  the  national  history ;  and  a  society 
labours  actively  to  clear  up  the  interesting  past  of  French 
Protestantism.  Besides  many  general  histories,  there  are 
numerous  monographs,  which  have  been  drawn  from  the 
original  sources.  In  practical  and  homiletic  literature,  there 
are  many  important  productions  of  abiding  value  :  the  sermons 
of  A.  Monod  have  met  with  approbation  in  the  whole  evan- 
gelical world.     The  university  of   Strasburg  has  more  of  a 
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scientific  and  productive  character ;  and  since  the  works  of  its 
professors  appear  partly  in  the  French  language,  it  is  thus 
able  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  Reformed  Church  of 
France.  Whatever  else  of  theological  thought  finds  its  way 
into  publicity,  is  scattered  through  the  different  periodicals: 
The  liberal  party,  the  orthodox  party,  and  the  Free  Church, 
have  each  their  ecclesiastical  journals,  which  apply  their  pecu- 
liar principles  to  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  sometimes  treat 
of  theological  subjects.  Besides  these,  the  two  tendencies  of 
the  new  school  have  each  their  organs,  designed  exclusively 
for  the  educated  classes.  The  Revue  de  Theologie  et  de 
Fhilosophie  Chretienne,  in  Strasburg,  is  devoted  to  the  nega- 
tive tendency,  and  is  accessible  only  to  the  learned  world  of 
theologians.  The  Revue  Chretienne,  in  Paris,  edited  by  a 
minister  of  the  Free  Church,  has  a  larger  circle  of  readers,  and 
treats  not  only  scientific  but  also  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
subjects.  In  Montauban  the  orthodox  party  have  just  at  pre- 
sent the  intention  of  establishing  a  theological  journal,  in  order 
to  promote  an  acquaintance  with  sound  German  theology.  A 
similar  paper  from  the  Pays  de  Vaud  is  also  much  read  in 
France.* 


Aet.  III. — History  of  Civilisation  in  England.     By  H.  T. 
Buckle.     Vol.  II.     London  :  Parker,  Son,  &  Brown.     1861. 

This  book  must  get  such  notice  as  it  merits  from  the  periodical 
press.  The  historian  of  civilisation  in  England,  in  this  volume 
as  in  his  former,  has  adopted  an  easy  plan  of  swelling  the  bulk 
of  his  book — ^by  quotations  on  so  large  a  scale,  as  to  form  not 
far  from  half  the  volume.  A  good  many  of  the  quotations 
seem  introduced  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  shew  the  author's 
reading :  not  unfrequently,  however,  they  serve  a  better  end, 
by  proving  the  inaccuracy  or  exaggeration  of  statements  made 
in  the  text.  Mr  Buckle  has  not  improved  in  the  three  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  his  former  volume  saw  the  light.  He 
is  still  as  poor  a  critic — witness  his  remarks  (the  very  opposite 
of  either  original  or  discriminative)  on  Shelley  in  this  volume. 
He  is  still  as  indifferent  a  narrator  of  history.  We  do  not 
compare  him  to  real  masters  of  the  historic  art — to  Hallam, 
or  Grote,  or  Macaulay.  He  has  not  even  the  secondary  merit 
of  such  historians  as  Tytler  and  Alison.     Some  abridgments 


*  The  conclusion  of  this  paper  refers  to  practical  life  as  compared  with 
Germany. 
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of  history,  general  or  British,  for  the  use  of  schools,  have  far 
greater  power  in  selection  and  statement  of  facts  than  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  history  before  us. 

One  chapter  is  given  to  Spain,  and  five  to  Scotland,  in  the 
volume  before  us.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr  Buckle  has 
travelled  in  either  country,  so  as  to  know  either  scenery, 
monuments,  or  people.  The  pretentious  and  inaccurate  de- 
scription of  Scotland  which  he  gives  (p.  189),  where  we  have 
such  third-rate  novelistic  expressions  as  "  the  darkened  sky 
flashed  by  frequent  lightning,"  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
Mr  Buckle  has  scarcely  ever,  if  at  all,  crossed  the  border.  For 
one  who  pronounces  so  confidently  upon  the  character  of  his 
North  British  fellow-subjects,  it  might  not  have  been  out  of 
place  to  have  come  somewhat  into  contact  with  them  as  a 
people. 

Some  advantage  may  result  to  the  general  reader  from  the 
150  pages  which  Mr  Buckle  has  given  to  Spain.  The  Pyre- 
nean  Peninsula,  to  use  a  German  phrase,  has  been  somewhat 
neglected  of  late  years ;  or,  if  not  neglected,  treated  unfairly 
(through  ignorance)  by  British  writers  and  speakers.  We 
therefore  toil  over  such  an  account  as  Mr  Buckle  has  given, 
one-sided  though  it  be,  as  serving  somewhat  to  call  attention 
to  a  country  of  noble  capabilities,  and,  at  one  time,  second  to 
none  in  arts  and  arms.  The  ecclesiastical  bulks  largely  in  Mr 
Buckle's  view,  not  as  an  object  of  love,  but  of  contempt  or 
hatred.  But  he  has  not,  in  the  case  of  Spain,  prepared  him- 
self by  any  special  study  of  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  Spain. 
Thus  his  knowledge  of  the  Councils  of  Toledo  is  derived  from 
secondary  sources,  not  from  the  study  of  the  acts  of  these  synods. 
Even  such  accessible  works  as  Brun's  "  Canones  Conciliorum," 
and  Hefele's  "  Concilien  Geschichte,"  are  unknown  to  him.  The 
confident  opinions  of  a  writer  whose  ecclesiastical  knowledge  is 
obtained  from  no  more  recent  foreign  writer  on  church  history 
than  Fleury,  are  not  much  worth.  He  entirely  ignores  all  the 
light  which,  in  the  half  century  since  Schrockh's  time,  has  been 
cast  by  German  writers  on  their  much-travelled  theme  of  church 
history.  In  this  volume,  as  in  his  former,  Mr  Buckle,  in  place 
of  preface,  gives  a  long  list  of  books,  some  of  much  value  and 
some  of  little,  which  he  has  used  for  the  compilation  of  his 
history.  But  though  far  inferior  in  most  things  to  his  scep- 
tical predecessor  Gibbon,  he  seems  to  have  followed  that  writer 
in  his  onesidedness ;  who,  while  every  scrap  of  such  second- 
rate  pagan  writers  as  Libanius  was  diligently  perused,  acknow- 
ledged that  his  acquaintance  with  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo 
was  confined  to  the  "  Confessions  "  and  the  "  City  of  God,"  the 
vast  materials  for  the  history  of  his  time  supplied  by  the  ser- 
mons and  letters  being  entirely  put  out  of  view  ! 
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In  Mr  Buckle's  chapter  about  Spain,  we  have  evidence  that 
he  has  read  a  good  many  books  about  Spain.  But  we  miss 
the  evidence  of  having  thoroughly  digested  his  materials,  which 
we  find  in  such  a  historian  as  Helps  (whose  book  on  the  Spanish 
conquest  of  America,  by  the  way,  Mr  Buckle  seems  ignorant 
of),  or  even  in  such  an  inferior  annalist  as  Dunlop.  We  are 
not  trying  Mr  Buckle  by  the  elevated  standard  of  an  author 
like  Ford,  whose  "Handbook  for  Spain"  gives  proof  of  almost 
unique  familiarity  with  all  that  is  Spanish  —  history,  art, 
literature,  customs,  scenery ;  and  who,  we  may  remark,  is  as 
thoroughly,  from  original  sources,  familiar  with  Spanish  church 
history  as  the  writer  before  us  is  the  reverse.  Spain  was  only 
part  of  Mr  Buckle's  subject ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  his  ex- 
treme pretentiousness,  one  might  perhaps  have  excused  some 
want  of  taste,  vagueness,  and  superficiality  in  his  statements 
and  conclusions. 

Nor  does  Mr  Buckle  seem  at  all  at  home  in  Spanish  litera- 
ture. We  do  not  expect  the  familiarity  with  all  its  nooks  and 
corners,  as  well  as  its  main  roads,  which  such  writers  as  Ticknor 
or  Prescott  have  shewn.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  vagueness 
of  his  tone  of  allusion,  that  he  does  not  know  much,  nor  (from 
the  limited  turn  of  his  mind)  would  he  care  about  knowing 
much,  of  the  Spanish  ballads ;  or,  to  omit  lesser  names,  of  the 
"  first  three  "  in  Spanish  literature —  Cervantes,  Calderon,  Que- 
vedo.  The  nineteenth  century  literature  of  the  peninsula 
seems  to  have  been  little  studied  by  him.  Yet  no  one  can 
write  with  real  authority  on  Spain  who  has  not  paid  attention 
to  the  renewed  manifestation  of  national  character*  in  such 
writers  as  Hartzenbusch  and  Zarate,  Larra,  Zarrillo,  and 
Fernon  Caballero.  Spanish  literature  has,  in  the  present  age, 
experienced  a  revival  of  which  Mr  Buckle  gives  a  most  imper- 
fect view  in  only  alluding  to  one  or  two  histories  like  that  of 
the  best  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  Charles  HI.,  by  Ferrer  del 
Bio.  Our  brethren  in  the  United  States  have,  in  the  present 
age,  quite  outstripped  us  in  knowledge  of  Spanish  literature. 
No  English  writer  has  competed  with  Ticknor  in  giving  a 
history  of  it.-|*  Mr  Buckle  therefore  may,  perhaps,  with  some 
confidence,  calculate  upon  comparatively  few  being  able  to  ap- 
preciate his  deficiencies  in  this  part  of  his  subject. 

The  recent  large  development  of  the  railroad  system  in 
Spain,  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Morocco, 


*■  After  the  "  Afrancesado  "  literature  of  tlie  eighteenth  century. 

t  For  the  literature  of  the  present  century,  however,  the  reader  must  go  to 
foreign  sources,  as  Brinkmeier's  "  Gesch.  d.  Span.  Literatur  ;"  and  the  excel- 
lent articles  which,  chiefly  from  the  pen  of  Charles  de  Mozade,  appear  in  the 
"  Revue  de  Deux  Mondes." 
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and  some  other  occurrences,  which  have  of  late  happened  in 
the  peninsula,  give  ground  of  hope  for  a  more  brilhant  future 
than,  with  the  exception  of  the  reign  of  Charles  III.,  the  past 
of  the  two  last  centuries  has  had  there.  More  intercourse 
with  the  inliabitants  of  other  countries  will,  we  trust,  be  one 
of  the  means  employed  by  divine  Providence  to  abate  that 
unhappy  religious  bigotry  by  which,  ever  since  their  wars 
with  the  Moors,  the  Spaniards  have  been  characterised. 

The  main  strength  of  Mr  Buckle's  efforts  in  this  volume  has 
evidently  been  occupied  in  his  delineation  of  Scottish  history, 
intellect,  and  character.  He  finds  a  close  connection,  on  which, 
as  a  discovery  of  his  own,  he  evidently  prides  himself  not  a 
little,  between  the  Spanish  character  and  the  Scottish.  In 
both  lands  the  "  ecclesiastic,"  that  bete  noire  of  Mr  Buckle's 
imagination,  plays  a  part  which,  according  to  our  historian,  he 
plays  nowhere  else  in  Europe.  At  first  sight,  the  resemblance 
seems  slight  enough.  Nowhere  is  the  Bible  more  read  than 
in  Scotland  ;  nowhere  is  it  less  read  than  in  Spain.  Nowhere 
have  religious  changes  erazed  mediaeval  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting,  the  great  instruments  of  ecclesiastic  sway  in 
the  middle  ages,  so  effectually  as  in  North  Britain ;  nowhere 
have  such  mediaeval  characteristics  been  so  little  affected  by 
religious  alterations  a««  in  Spain.  Of  the  St  Andrews  of  the 
fifteenth  century  hardly  anything  remains ;  of  the  Toledo  of 
the  same  era  hardly  anything  has  been  destroyed.  Again,  by 
the  confession  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  educated  of  Roman- 
ists, of  no  country  have  they  either  less  hold  or  less  hope  than 
of  Scotland.  In  England,  Father  Newman  found  a  numerous 
circle  of  hearers  and  of  readers  for  his  "  Lectures  to  Anglicans." 
In  Scotland,  the  class  to  whom  such  lectures  might  be  addressed 
did  not  exist.  In  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  except  where,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy,  or  the  maintenance- of  purely 
episcopal  privileges  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  national  "  Espa- 
nolismo "  did  not  interfere,  nowhere,  not  even  in  Italy,  has 
Rome  found  more  obedient  subjects  than  in  Spain.  In  the 
last  century,  when  Rome  was  at  her  weakest,  Spain  did  not, 
as  Northern  Italy,  furnish  Jansenist  canonists,  like  Tamburini, 
or,  as  Tuscany,  produce  a  Scipio  Ricci,  and  a  historian  Lingard. 
Never  has  Spain,  like  even  Romanist  Belgium,  in  the  cases  of 
Baius  and  Jansenius,  furnished  material  for  excommunicating 
Popish  briefs  and  bulls. 

But  with  Mr  Buckle's  elasticity  of  accusation,  the  country  of 
Loyola  and  St  Theresa,  and  the  country  of  John  Knox  and 
Andrew  Melville,  must  take  rank  together.  Whether  the 
comparison  will  offend  Scotchmen  or  Spaniards  most,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  About  the  reception  which  his  book  may 
meet  with  from  the  former,  Mr  Buckle  is  silent.     But  he  is  at 
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pains  to  disclaim  any  hostile  purpose  to  Scotland  in  the  half 
excusatory  remarks  which  he,  in  more  than  one  place,  makes, 
evidently  in  the  anticipation  that  his  volume  is  sure  to  meet 
with  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  the  North  British  portion 
of  the  community. 

Mr  Buckle  has  paid  more  attention  to  the  church  history  of 
Scotland  than  to  that  of  Spain.  He  has  shewn  a  large  amount 
of  diligence  in  collecting  materials  ;  and,  occasionally,  in  advert- 
ing to  their  services  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  he  makes  use 
of  just  and  becoming  language  about  the  leaders  and  continuers 
of  the  Scottish  Reformation.  We  have  gone  over  a  consider- 
able amount  of  his  quotations  and  references,  and  have,  on  the 
whole,  found  them  not  incorrect.  But  Mr  Buckle,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  dealings  with  Scottish  history,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  has  shewn  the  same  defect  which  characterised 
his  former  volitme — an  incapacity  to  test  and  weigh  the  tiTist- 
worthiness  of  the  authors  to  whom  he  refers.  He  seems  to  be 
guided  by  prejudice,  conceit,  haphazard — anything  rather  than 
judicial  impartiality.  He  is  an  "  Avocato  del  Diavolo,"  resolved 
to  make  out  a  case  against  those  whom  Scotchmen  in  general 
regard  as  hero-saints.  His  anti-hagiologic  zeal  might  have 
better  chance  of  doing  mischief  if  it  had  been  under  the  guid- 
ance of  greater  caution ;  but  conceit  and  caution  are  sworn 
foes.  We  have,  in  the  course  of  our  perusal  of  Mr  Buckle's 
two  bulky  tomes,  occasionally  paused  to  ask  ourselves,  Does 
this  gentleman  ever  consult  any  literary  friend  ? 

Mr  Buckle  professes  to  give  his  readers  a  view  of  Scottish 
history,  both  before  and  after  the  Reformation.  We,  of  course, 
do  not  expect  from  him  the  careful  and  minute  study  of  Scot- 
tish mediaeval  life  which  characterises  the  two  admirable 
volumes  of  Professor  Innes ;  but  it  is  a  strange  and  a  great 
omission  to  find  the  whole  of  the  pre-Reformation  literature  of 
Scotland  ignored.  The  poets,  from  Archdeacon  Barbour  to  Sir 
David  Lyndsay,  who,  with  grievous  moral  blemishes,  especially 
in  the  greatest  of  them — Dunbar — gave  promise  of  a  literature 
of  which,  till  the  time  of  Burns,  there  was,  owing  to  civil  dis- 
tractions and  other  causes,  no  worthy  continuation,  ought  to 
have  been  appreciated  in  any  history  professedly  dealing  with 
the  exhibitions  of  the  Scottish  national  intellect.  The  moral 
deterioration  observable  in  Dunbar,  too  faithful  representative 
of  an  age  presided  over  by  the  royal  voluptuary  who  fell  at 
Flodden — an  age  in  which  the  patriotism  and  munificence  of 
that  earlier  race  of  church  dignitaries  who  were  connected 
with  the  foundation  of  the  oldest  Scottish  universities,  gave 
place  to  the  gross  immorality  and  selfishness  of  the  prelates, 
who  did  everything  to  make  the  Reformation  easy,  by  render- 
ing its  opponents  contemptible — ought  to  have  been  pointed 
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out.  Even  a  very  superficial  student  of  the  sixteenth  century- 
might  have  seen  cause  of  remark  in  the  universal  immorality 
of  the  higher  clergy,  which  even  embraced  such  men  as  Gawin 
Douglas  of  Dunkeld,  and  John  Lesley  of  Ross — the  only  two 
intellectually  distinguished  prelates  of  that  era.  Mental  cul- 
tivation, large  for  the  age,  could  not  keep  such  men  from  fol- 
lowing the  gross  moral  iniquities  of  their  class. 

Mr  Buckle  has  consulted,  for  the  middle  ages  of  Scottish 
history,  Fordun  and  Buchanan ;  but  of  the  chronicle  of  Wynton, 
a  far  earlier  witness  than  Buchanan,  we  have  no  mention.  He 
has  made  some  use,  but  much  less  than  his  theme  required,  of 
the  club-book  literature  of  the  last  forty  years.  We  allude  to 
only  one  great  omission  in  the  earlier  history.  Of  the  great 
family  of  the  Comyns,  for  example,  so  remarkable  in  their 
sudden  rise,  their  extensive  sway  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
their  utter  disappearance  from  history  after  the  proscription 
of  their  name  and  the  ravaging  of  their  domains  by  Bruce,  in 
punishment  for  their  taking  the  anti-national  side  in  the  war 
of  independence,  Mr  Buckle  says  nothing.  His  narrative,  both 
in  the  matter  selected  and  the  subjects  omitted,  betrays  every- 
where marks  of  haste  and  superficiality. 

Coming  down  to  the  Reformation  era,  we  find  no  full  state- 
ment of  the  causes  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  speedy 
and  almost  universal  success  of  the  Protestant  cause.  We 
have  no  adequate  description  of  the  classical  and  other  learn- 
ing which  distinguished  not  a  few  of  the  Scotchmen  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  those  who 
took  the  side  of  the  Reformation.  With  the  other  writings  of 
Buchanan,  while  making  use  of  his  history,  Mr  Buckle  seems 
to  have  little  acquaintance,  nor  does  he  ever  refer  to  so  excel- 
lent an  authority  on  that  age  as  Dr  Irving's  "Memoirs  of 
Buchanan." 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his 
first  volume,  Mr  Buckle  took  occasion  to  sneer  at  the  low 
birth  of  the  Calvinist  ministers  in  France,  whom  he  calls 
(p.  518),  "  those  insignificant  priests  who,  at  the  best,  were 
only  fit  to  mount  the  pulpit  of  a  country  village."*  The  same 
sneer  is  repeated  at  the  ministers  in  the  Reformation  and  post- 
Reformation  eras  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  sneer  without  reason, 
for  it  has  been  shewn  by  Dr  M^Crie  and  others  that,  up  to  the 
Revolution,  the  Presbyterian  clergy  were,  to  no  small  extent, 
connected  by  birth  or  marriage  with  the  Scottish  aristocracy. 
But  "  worth  makes  the  man." 

Here,  as  in  his  former  volume,  Mr  Buckle  shews  great  igno- 

*  In  his  first  volume  he  made  a  ludicrous  blunder  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word_  "  Consistory." 
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ranee  of  the  nature  of  Presbyterian  church  courts.  He  obvi- 
ously has  a  thorough  hatred  to  any  church,  which  seeks,  by 
government  and  discipHne,  to  influence  national  life  and  morals. 
That  he  has  never  examined  into  those  church  principles 
which  Holy  Writ  lays  down  on  the  subject,  will  surprise  no  one 
who  finds  him  holding  up  to  ridicule,  on  various  occasions, 
expressions  used  by  Presbyterian  divines,  which  were  hteral 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  prophets ! 

We  must  omit  many  grievous  mistakes  into  which  this  writer 
has  fallen  in  treating  the  details  of  the  civil,  as  well  as  the 
ecclesiastical,  history  of  Scotland,  and  rather  exhibit  the  tone 
and  character  of  the  book.  Mr  Buckle  has  no  belief  in  human 
disinterestedness.  He  is  one  of  those  writers  (in  society  we 
meet  with  some  who  neither  do  nor  can  write)  who  think  them- 
selves possessed  of  a  superior  knowledge  of  human  nature  by 
ascribing  all  its  actions  to  low  principles.  So  (p.  245)  he 
charges  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  the  time  of  James  VI.  thus : 
"  Their  supreme  and  paramount  principle  was  to  maintain  their 
own  power."  In  p.  250  we  find  our  historian  mentioning  the 
approval  of  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  both  by  "the  clergy"  from 
their  pulpits  and  the  General  Assembly.  For  the  former  state- 
ment, the  authority  he  quotes  is  Arnot's  "  History  of  Edin- 
burgh," a  work  valuable  in  some  respects,  but  like  the  author's 
"  Criminal  Trials,"  uniformly  sneering  in  its  tone  about  religion. 
The  latter  statement  is  no  fair  exposition  of  the  matter.  Cal- 
derwood  (III.  676-9)  tells  us  that,  before  the  Assembly  pro- 
nounced upon  the  matter,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  confer 
with  the  king,  and  only  after  his  reply,  that  "  the  religion  within 
this  realme  was  in  perrell "  (as  it  well  might,  when  his  favourites 
were  a  Papist  like  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  an  unscrupulous 
courtier  like  the  Earl  of  Arran),  did  they  issue  an  approval  of 
the  "Raid?" 

.  The  case  of  Mr  Ross,  who,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
Synod  of  Perth,  "  had  used  strong  language  about  James  for 
deceitfulness  and  other  sins,"  is  stated  by  Mr  Buckle  in  p.  253. 
But  he  leaves  out  of  view  what  is  mentioned  by  Calderwood 
(V.  299) :  "  Some  ministers  mett  in  Mr  Robert  Bruce's  galrie, 
where  some  of  the  Presbyterie  of  Stirling  reported  what  Johne 
Rosse  had  said — that  they  thought  his  speeches  hard,  admon- 
ished him,  but  proceeded  no  farther."  The  somewhat  similar 
case  of  Mr  David  Black,  two  years  later,  is  next  dealt  with  by 
Mr  Buckle,  with  a  strong  bias  against  the  church.  Our  historian 
ignores  the  fact  that  then  there  was  no  newspaper  press  in 
Scotland,  and  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  would  have 
fared  ill  indeed,  if  the  Presbyterian  ministers  had  been  silent, 
when  the  king  and  court  were  plainly  shewing,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  what,  after  the  accession  of  James  to  the  English  throne 
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he  on  that  wide  field  displayed  his  enmity  to  all  restrictions  on 
the  royal  prerogative.  A  court  so  disgracefully  sensual  and 
profligate  as  that  of  James  was,  deserved  rebuke  from  the  only 
quarter  where  free  speech  was  likely  to  be  used.  It  would  have 
been  to  the  credit  of  England  if  her  prelates  and  clergy  had 
dealt  as  faithfully  with  the  monarch  and  his  court  as  the  Scottish 
ministers  did.  Of  the  services  of  Knox  and  his  successors  to 
education,  Mr  Buckle  gives  no  account.  From  his  pages  no 
one  would  ever  find  out  the  care  shown  for  the  proper  order- 
ing of  parish  schools,  grammar  schools,  and  universities — as 
laid  down  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  chap,  vii.,  and  more 
briefly  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  chaps,  ix.  and  x.  This 
of  itself  is  enough  to  prove  the  unfairness  of  this  gentleman  as 
the  historian  of  the  "  Intellect "  of  Scotland.  It  is  to  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  friends  of  Education, 
that  Scotland  owes  the  system  of  schools  which  for  centuries 
made  her  the  best  educated  country  in  Europe. 

Mr  Buckle  sums  up,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  third  chapter, 
the  character  of  the  Scottish  clergy  thus,  "  A  restless  and  un- 
scrupulous body,  greedy  after  power,  and  grossly  intolerant 
of  whatever  opposed  their  own  views.  We  cannot  read  of 
their  proceedings  as  they  are  recorded  in  their  own  assemblies 
(Mr  Buckle  means  'the  acts  of  their  own  assemblies,  as  any 
advanced  pupil  in  a  parish  school  could  tell  him),  without  an 
uneasy  feeling  of  dislike,  I  had  almost  said  of  disgust,  at  finding 
ourselves  in  presence  of  so  much  of  supei-stition,  of  chicanery, 
of  low,  sordid  arts,  and  yet,  withal,  of  arrogant  and  unbridled 
insolence."  Of  some  of  these  charges  Mr  Buckle  had,  in  his 
previous  narrative,  given  no  proofs  ;  and  he  cannot  be  absolved 
from  the  charge  of  using  unwarranted  language,  even  though 
he  does  admit,  with  somewhat  of  self-contradiction  afterwards, 
that  these  men  deserved  praise  for  their  love  of  freedom. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  "  Con- 
dition of  Scotland  during  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries."  A  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  information  is  com- 
municated under  this  heading,  for  Mr  Buckle's  research,  though 
by  no  means  so  great  or  so  recondite  as  he  would  have  his 
readers  to  believe,  is  considerable  and  commendable.  But  there 
is  no  adequate  proportioning  or  revision  of  the  narrative.  Here, 
as  in  foiTner  parts  of  the  volume,  the  texts  and  the  notes  are, 
on  various  occasions,  at  variance.  Assertions  of  the  former  are 
greatly  qualified,  if  not  contradicted,  by  the  latter.  Besides, 
the  title  of  the  chapter  is  far  too  large.  The  reader  from  it 
would  be  entitled  to  expect  a  much  more  comprehensive,  as  well 
as  a  better  arranged,  statement  of  the  condition  of  hving,  the 
state  of  architecture  and  other  arts,  the  progress  of  the  people, 
than  he  wiU  find. 
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Mr  Buckle  sometimes  refers  to  Hallam's  "Constitutional 
History  of  England."  It  would  be  well  if  he  had  taken  an 
example  by  the  careful  weighing  of  words  so  characteristic  of 
that  admirable  work.  A  historian  is  unequal  to  his  task  who 
wants  the  judicial  impartiality  to  quahfy  and  balance  the  state- 
ments which  he  makes.  We  could  have  well  spared  this  writer's 
commonplaces  about  the  spirit  of  liberty,  more  American  than 
British  in  their  mode  of  expression,  if,  in  their  place,  Mr  Buckle 
had  given  us  a  better  sustained  and  filled  up  narrative.  How 
far  better  an  idea  of  the  times  of  the  Stuarts  will  the  reader  gain 
from  Scott's  "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  a  book  which  apparently 
this  gentleman  deems  beneath  his  notice ! 

Towards  the  end  of  the  chapter  (pp.  322-5),  Mr  Buckle 
asserts  of  the  literature  of  the  middle  and  closing  part  of  the 
century — "a  literature  of  rare  and  surpassing  beauty."  He 
seems  to  use  the  word  Hterature  in  a  very  vague  sense,  mean- 
ing by  it  rather  what  would  generally  be  termed,  philosophy 
and  science.  He  tells  us  that,  previously,  "  Scotland  could  only 
boast  of  two  authors  whose  works  have  benefited  mankind — 
Buchanan  and  Napier."  Of  the  former  his  account  is  so  vague, 
that,  as  only  the  History  of  Scotland  is  quoted  in  his  "  list  of 
authors,"  we  are  rather  inclined  to  suppose  he  knows  the  dis- 
tinctively political  writings  of  Buchanan  only  by  hearsay.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  reader  will  get  far  more  knowledge  of  the  views 
of  the  "  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos,"  from  the  one  paragraph 
devoted  to  it  in  the  second  volume  of  Hallam's  "  Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe,"  than  from  all  that  Mr  Buckle 
says  here  about  it.  In  the  next  paragraph,  Mr  Buckle  tells 
us  that  Scotland,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  "  cursed  by  a 
few  noisy  and  ignorant  preachers,  to  whom  it  allows  a  licence 
and  yields  a  submission,  disgraceful  to  the  age  and  incompatible 
with  the  commonest  notions  of  liberty."  Again — "  Prejudices, 
which  make  them  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe,  and  which 
have  turned  the  very  name  of  the  Scotch  Kirk  into  a  byword 
and  a  reproach  among  educated  men." 

We  have  not  space  to  go  over  the  ground  traversed  in  the 
270  pages  which  make  up  Mr  Buckle's  fifth  and  sixth  chap- 
ters, the  titles  of  which  are,  "  An  Examination  of  the  Scotch 
Intellect  during  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries." 
In  the  former  chapter  he  trndeavours  to  write  down  the  national 
Presbyterianism  as  a  mass  of  contemptible  fanaticism  ;  and,  to 
do  this,  has  the  effrontery  to  quote  various  circumstances 
which  happened  during  those  periods  when  Episcopacy  was 
dominant.  Ignoring  altogether  the  Puritan  element  in  the 
Parliamentary  struggle,  he  had,  in  his  former  volume,  sought 
to  represent  the  civil  war  as  essentially  political,  not  religious, 
in  England.     His  theory  is  that  it  was  essentially  religious, 
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and  not  political,  in  Scotland,  which  is  adduced  as  evidence  of 
the  sense  of  the  southern,  as  contrasted  with  the  want  of  sense 
of  the  northern,  division  of  the  island  ! 

Mr  Buckle,  in  his  former  volume,  had  represented  the  French 
Protestant  Synods  as  composed  of  clergymen  only.  He  has 
since  acquired  somewhat  better  information  about  the  Presby- 
terian system.  But  (p.  344)  though  he  has  found  out  that 
elders,  as  well  as  ministers,  form  a  part  of  church  courts,  he 
represents  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  "  as  selecting  a  certain 
number  of  laymen  on  whom  he  could  depend,  who,  under  the 
name  of  elders,  were  his  councillors,  or  rather  the  ministers  of 
his  authority."  In  the  next  page  he  speaks  of  "  their  minions, 
the  elders."  Had  Mr  Buckle  paid  attention  to  the  "  Election 
of  Elders  and  Deacons  in  the  Church  of  Edinburgh,"  which  the 
General  Assembly  of  1852  approved  as  a  rule  for  the  church  at 
large,  he  would  have  seen  that  "the  whole  communicants" 
were  the  electors  of  these  office-bearers.  There  is  evidence  from 
"  Baillie's  Letters,"  and  George  Gillespie's  "  Miscellany  Ques- 
tions," (to  name  no  other  authorities),  that,  both  in  Scotland 
and  England,  the  election  of  elders  was  at  the  era  of  the 
Covenant  in  the  hands  of  the  congregation.  This  alone  is 
enough  to  stamp  with  inexactness  Mr  Buckle  as  a  historian. 

It  is  ludicrous  in  one  point  of  view,  but  painful  in  another, 
to  look  at  the  industry  of  this  gentleman  in  raking  together, 
no  matter  from  what  flimsy  and  questionable  authorities,  and 
occasionally  colouring  to  suit  his  hjrpothesis,  every  story  that 
can  tell,  in  his  view,  against  the  Presbyterians  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  For  the  mere  emplo3rment  of  scriptural  ex- 
pressions, taken  from  the  inspired  pen  of  prophets  and  apostles, 
with  reference  to  the  honour  due  to  the  gospel  ministry,  Mr 
Buckle  tries  (pp.  356-362)  to  turn  them  into  ridicule.  Does 
he  suppose  that  the  ministers  of  any  other  church  would  have 
shrunk:  from  the  use  of  such  scripturally  sanctioned  language  ? 
Again,  to  warn  impenitent  sinners  of  the  danger  they  incur  of 
everlasting  punishment,  proves  the  Presbjrterian  ministers  to 
"  have  been  dead  to  every  emotion  of  pity  and  tenderness." 
Mr  Buckle  would  pass  for  a  sort  of  Christian,  from  what  he 
says  in  his  former  volume.  Is  he  so  ignorant  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  to  require  to  be  told,  that  these  preachers  he  calum- 
niates by  such  a  charge  only  followed,  in  their  faithful  dealing 
with  their  people's  souls,  the  example  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
as  may  be  seen  from  Mark  ix.  and  John  v.,  not  to  quote  other 
passages  ?  Or  is  he  a  believer  in  some  sentimental  novelty  or 
another  of  universalism,  and  ready,  because  he  does  not  like 
to  believe  in  a  future  state  of  punishment,  to  treat  as  non-in- 
spired or  mistranslated  whatever,  in  either  Testament,  refers 
to  the  place  of  woe  ? 
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Perliaps  the  climax  of  absurdity  in  this  chapter  is  reached 
by  Mr  Buckle  when  (p.  396),  in  the  course  of  a  tirade  against 
Presbyterianism  as  the  enemy  of  every  pleasure,  he  actually 
has  the  ludicrous  audacity,  without  a  tittle  of  proof,  to  repre- 
sent the  Scotch  clergy  as  a  set  of  dirt-loving  fanatics  (p.  398), 
as  they  held  the  very  opposite  view  from  the  maxim  ascribed 
to  John  Wesley,  that  "cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness !" 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  considerably  the  longest  of  the 
volume,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting  information  given 
about  Adam  Smith,  whom  Mr  Buckle  considers  (p.  432)  by  far 
the  greatest  of  all  the  Scotch  thinkers,  Hume,  Reid,  and  other 
philosophers.  Of  Principal  Campbell,  who  had  the  crime  to 
be  an  "  ecclesiastic,"  he  makes  no  mention.  He  finds  it  ex- 
tremely curious,  that  "  so  poor  and  thinly  peopled  a  country 
as  Scotland  should,  in  so  short  a  period,  have  produced  so 
many  remarkable  men,"  (p.  549,  n').  It  would  not  have  suited 
Mr  Buckle's  sceptical  one-sidedness  to  have  alluded  to  the 
parish  schools  as  having  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  In 
drawing  to  a  conclusion,  he  affirms  that  the  superstitions  of 
heathen  Greece  were  (p.  586)  "  less  detrimental  to  the  happiness 
of  man  than  the  repulsive  and  horrible  notions  advocated  by 
the  Scotch  clergy  and  sanctioned  by  the  Scotch  people."  Scot- 
land is  still  influenced  by  the  views  of  the  Rutherfords  and 
Halyburtons,  that  "  monkish  rabble,"  (p.  579).  In  the  viru- 
lence of  his  language,  this  gentleman  affords  an  effectual  anti- 
dote to  his  attacks  on  religion. 

Nor  has  Mr  Buckle  afforded  any  service  even  to  the  secular 
interests  of  freedom  and  civilisation.  The  fatalistic  views 
about  human  affairs,  which  he  so  glories  in  enunciating,  have 
been  shewn  by  so  profound  a  thinker  as  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville  (not  to  speak  of  others)  to  be  destructive  of  all  freedom, 
by  abrogating  the  feeling  of  personal  responsibility.  And  when 
freedom  falls,  civilisation  must  decay. 

Only  to  half-thinkers  and  superficial  readers  will  Mr  Buckle's 
volume  be  injurious.  A  book- worm  and  a  compiler  he  may 
be ;  but  he  has,  as  yet,  given  no  evidence,  either  in  power  of 
original  thought,  or  in  felicity  of  narration,  of  deserving  the 
great  name  of  historian.  He  has  chosen  a  noble  subject,  and 
has  managed  to  abuse  it  to  his  own  signal  discredit.  On  the 
Continent,  we  find  such  writers  as  Edgar  Quinet  and  Ernest 
Renan  unhappily  sceptical  in  their  views,  and,  from  the  high 
genius  they  display,  dangerous,  especially  to  the  younger  order 
of  readers ;  but  such  men  have  a  tone  of  fairness,  an  accent 
of  truthfulness  in  reference  to  much  of  the  general  influence  of 
Christianity,  which  is  utterly  wanting  in  Mr  Buckle.  He  has 
not  a  little  of  the  superficiality  and  the  coarseness  of  the 
French  sceptics  of  the  last  age.  He  is  a  Voltairian  a  century 
too  late. 
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Art.  IV. — The  Unity  of  the  Faith  in  its  Relations  to  the  Au- 
thority of  Scripture,  the  Sacredness  of  Cojiscienee,  and  the 
Supremacy  of  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Leitch, 
Author  of  "  Christian  Errors  Infidel  Arguments,"  &c.  Edin- 
burgh :  Andrew  EUiot. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  our  times  is  the  spread  of  the 
desire  for  union  among  the  adherents  of  the  various  religious 
denominations.  This  is  displayed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
among:  the  members  of  all  sections  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  is  continually  revealed  by  many  unmistakable  signs  in  the 
current  history  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  our  land.  The  days 
were  when  the  several  denominations  sought  to  draw  their 
distinctive  bonds,  as  closely  as  possible,  around  all  who  were 
within  their  influence.  The  accepted  maxim  seemed  to  be  to 
make  the  wall  of  partition  between  sections  of  the  church  as 
high  and  impassable  as  might  be.  We  remember  having  heard 
of  a  member  of  a  small  country  church  having  been  brought 
before  the  session,  and  sentenced  to  be  rebuked,  for  having 
gone,  in  a  single  instance,  to  hear  a  neighbouring  minister 
preach.  The  preacher  was  of  a  different  denomination,  and 
the  session  to  which  the  hearer  owned  allegiance,  deemed  it  an 
offence  not  to  be  tolerated,  that  he  should  invalidate  his  testi- 
mony by  being  found  among  the  hearers  of  another  persuasion. 
We  hardly  know,  in  these  days,  whether  to  smile,  or  give  utter- 
ance to  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  as  we  listen  to  such  a  nar- 
rative. Yet  such  a  case  was  only  one  of  many.  How  different 
is  the  state  of  matters  now  1  Whatever  is  to  be  said  of  the 
fact  that  so  many  sections  of  the  Christian  church  still  exist 
apart,  there  is  to  be  found  among  all  of  them  an  acknowledged 
admiration  of  the  spirit  of  union.  Anything  which  seems  to 
peril  the  reign  of  harmony  is  regretted,  if  not  openly  denounced; 
any  manifest  display  of  brotherhood  is  hailed  with  delight,  and 
rewarded  with  honours.  The  measure  of  "brotherly  love" 
appears  on  the  increase.  The  religious  history  of  the  past 
few  years  has  innumerable  indications  of  this  all  along^its  sur- 
face. Conferences  of  evangelical  Christians,  unions  for  prayer, 
co-operation  in  evangelistic  effort,  and  many  other  incidents 
which  might  be  named,  are  among  the  indications  of  the  spirit 
abroad  in  the  church.  That  there  is  a  much  more  extensive 
cultivation  and  manifestation  of  Christian  affection  among  those 
who  profess  to  be  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Men  are  in  the  disposition  which  makes  them  re- 
joice in  this,  and  it  affords  occasion  for  great  satisfaction. 

It  may,  however,  be  questioned  with  at  least  some  degree  of 
plausibility,  whether  there  be  more  conscientiousness  in  the 
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liberality  and  affection  of  these  days,  than  in  the  narrow  scru- 
pulosity of  former  times.  Those  men  who  drew  the  margin  of 
their  denominational  beliefs  so  sharply,  and  watched  so  jealously 
over  the  consistency  of  their  adherents,  vindicated  their  course 
on  strictly  conscientious  grounds.  From  our  point  of  view  it 
may  be  apparent  that  they  sought  unduly  to  restrict  personal 
action,  that  they  failed  to  distinguish  aright  the  relative  sub- 
ordination of  minor  points  in  doctrine,  and  lost  sight  of  the 
universal  applications  of  Christian  love.  They  were  as  men 
who  saw  very  clearly  the  whole  encampment  of  their  own 
tribe,  while  the  surrounding  encampments  were  somewhat  lost 
to  their  view,  as  in  the  mists  of  the  morning,  and  they  were 
tempted,  not  unfrequently,  to  be  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the 
great  Captain  of  the  host  required  all  to  act  in  concert,  under 
his  commands.  In  upholding  their  denominational  peculiari- 
ties as  of  first  importance  to  them,  they  acted  conscientiously, 
in  the  sense  of  yielding  obedience  to  what  they  regarded  as  the 
authority  of  a  moral  requirement.  But,  however  sincerely  this 
was  done,  it  was  done  to  a  certain  extent  ignorantly,  in  so  far 
as  they  instituted  only  a  partial  and  onesided  investigation  of 
the  full  scope  of  religious  duty.  There  is,  therefore,  every 
cause  to  rejoice  over  the  multiplied  tokens  of  an  advancing 
spirit  of  unity,  manifested  in  our  day.  It  indicates  a  more 
thorough  acknowledgment  of  the  somewhat  neglected,  yet 
vital,  truth,  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  church  of  the  living 
God.  That  this  acknowledgment  is  sincerely  conscientious,  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  have  admitted  that  scrupulous  sectarian- 
ism was  so,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt.  That  is  to  say,  we 
grant  that  the  adherents  of  the  Christian  church,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  are  yielding  to  a  sense  of  moral  obligation  in  this 
matter.  But,  the  question  still  remains,  are  they  more  en- 
lightened in  cherishing  and  manifesting  the  feelings  of  Chris- 
tian brotherhood,  so  generally  commended  ?  and  even  if  it  be 
granted  that  there  is  more  enlightenment,  is  it  such  as  it  should 
be,  in  order  that  we  may  successfully  carry  out  the  undertak- 
ings needful  to  make  the  essential  unity  of  the  church  a  visible 
reality  ?  Is  there  not,  in  the  prevalent  desire  for  forbearance, 
charity,  and  co-operation,  more  of  a  simple  reaction  from  an 
opposite  extreme,  which  may  admit  of  another  recoil,  than  of 
the  trustworthy  progress,  which  is  the  result  of  clear,  deliberate, 
and  adequate  conviction? 

Were  we  to  attempt  to  answer  these  questions,  which  we 
cannot  do  in  a  manner  at  all  sufficient,  we  would  endeavour  to 
shew  that,  while  there  is  amongst  us  a  better  and  more  gene- 
ral understanding  of  the  claims  of  Christian  brotherhood  than 
belonged  to  the  men  of  two  or  three  generations  preceding, 
there  is  still  a  great  and  general  call  for  increased  enlighten- 
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ment  upon  the  sound  principles  of  Christian  unity.  Such 
enlightenment  seems  to  us  one  of  the  urgent  wants  of  the 
church,  at  the  present  stage  in  its  history.  If  we  are  not  to 
indulge  a  mere  feehng,  without  a  basis  of  sound  principle,  and, 
therefore,  in  danger  of  evaporating  under  the  heat  of  the  first 
fire  of  contention  which  may  be  kindled  amongst  us  ;  if  our 
inclinations  and  desires  are  not  to  expend  themselves  in  high- 
sounding  words  and  temporary  parade ;  if  all  our  determina- 
tions concerning  union  are  not  to  end  far  short  of  the  mark  at 
which  we  aim,  and  produce  no  result  but  that  of  general  tole- 
ration, which,  in  other  words,  is  willingness  to  let  each  other 
alone  in  our  differences  ;  we  must  have  more  thorough  inves- 
tigation into  the  first  principles  of  Christian  union,  and,  there- 
after, careful  instruction  of  the  people  concerning  their  nature 
and  application.  There  are  some,  indeed,  who  appear  to  think 
that  the  church  is  not  yet  prepared  for  such  a  task  as  that 
which  is  here  pointed  out.  To  them  it  seems  evident  that  cer- 
tain great  questions  are  rising  into  view  on  the  horizon  of  the 
church,  which  will  involve  its  different  sections  once  more  in 
severe  conflict,  confusion,  and  smoke,  which  will  again  envelope 
the  grand  claims  of  Christian  union  in  a  measure  of  obscurity, 
sufficient  to  exclude  them  for  a  season  longer  from  general 
attention.  We  cannot  profess  to  sympathise  with  those  who 
argue  thus.  Even  the  worst  aspects  of  the  matters,  which  are 
rising  to  claim  consideration,  and  threaten  us  with  fresh  dis- 
sensions, do  not  warrant  the  fears  which  some  are  found  ex- 
pressing. In  our  opinion  the  discussions  awaiting  us  will  lead 
to  an  issue  in  every  way  favourable  to  the  claims  of  union, 
removing  some  obstacles,  simplifying  other  points  of  difference, 
and  enabhng  the  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion  to  see  more 
"  eye  to  eye."  Whether  attention  be  turned  to  the  sources  of 
ecclesiastical  agitation  at  present  existing  in  England,  or  to 
those  more  immediately  affecting  Scotland,  we  think  ourselves 
justified  in  the  conclusion,  that  such  agitation  as  is  inevitable, 
instead  of  multiplying  the  causes  of  bitterness,  will  certainly 
and  speedily  lessen  their  number,  and  clear  the  way  of  the 
church  for  a  more  earnest  consideration  of  what  is  required  of 
believers  of  all  denominations  as  one  great  brotherhood.  All 
the  more  prominent  events  in  current  ecclesiastical  histor}" 
seem,  in  our  estimation,  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
union  ;  and  the  present  is  a  fortunate  opportunity  for  any  one 
who  feels  prepared  to  elucidate  and  expound  the  scriptural 
principles  on  which  such  union  must  be  practically  advanced. 

In  these  circumstances  we  welcome  the  volume  before  us, 
and  desire  to  direct  towards  it  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
men  in  all  sections  of  the  church.  It  is  a  very  able  work,  on 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the  day,  and  deserves 
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not  only  a  very  general  perusal,  but  specially  the  careful  and 
earnest  consideration  of  all  who  hold  the  office  of  the  ministry 
in  our  churches.  We  should  anticipate  the  most  favourable 
results  from  the  study  of  it,  and  the  friendly  discussion  of  the 
principles  which  it  advances.  It  is  characterised  by  subtle 
thought,  acute  reasoning,  reverence  for  scriptural  authority, 
and  love  of  scriptural  truth.  The  leading  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  unflinching  vindication  of  the  position,  that  the  com- 
plete unity  of  the  church  is  compatible  with  the  most  perfect 
freedom  of  private  judgment,  and  the  most  scrupulous  regard 
to  the  authority  of  conscience.  This  position  is  defended  with 
great  abihty  and  general  success,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
author  presents  many  weighty  considerations  of  most  important 
apphcation.  Regarded  from  a  purely  speculative  point  of  view, 
the  whole  is  exceedingly  able  ;  regarded  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  there  is  at  times  a  tendency  to  pass  over  too  quickly 
and  easily  the  manifest  difficulties  which  must  be  encountered 
in  the  application  of  principles  to  the  actual  state  of  matters 
amongst  us.  Taking  things  as  they  stand,  we  naturally  ask, 
What  is  due  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  one  Christian 
denomination  to  those  of  other  sections  of  the  church  ?  On 
this  point  the  answer  is  not  quite  so  explicit  as  we  could  have 
wished.  Even  while  men  differ,  though  it  be  granted  that 
their  difference  of  opinion  may,  in  the  case  of  one  or  both 
parties,  result  from  the  neglect  of  a  full  study  of  Scripture, 
there  is  a  sound  scriptural  basis  for  charity  of  judgment  and 
feeling.  This  is  a  truth  which,  while  acknowledged,  is  at 
times,  we  think,  cast  into  the  shade,  or  left  out  of  account, 
where  the  full  force  of  its  application  should  have  been  made 
conspicuous.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  the  task  attempted 
of  giving  practical  effect  to  what  is  here  pleaded  for,  we  have 
to  answer  the  question.  Whether  there  be  any  points  of  differ- 
ence not  explicitly  revealed  in  Scripture,  which  may  continue 
matters  on  which  there  is  diversity  of  opinion,  without  ob- 
struction to  the  visible  union  of  the  church?  Mr  Leitch 
suggests  that  there  may  be  such,  but  does  not  attempt  to 
enumerate  them,  or  lay  down  canons  by  which  they  may  be 
determined.  He  makes  repeated  reference  to  the  connection 
between  church  and  state,  and  to  church  government,  as  the 
points  upon  which  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  Pass- 
ing the  question  of  the  connection  of  the  church  with  the 
state,  let  us  look  upon  the  bearings  of  the  different  theories  of 
church  government  on  the  subject  before  us.  We  have  Pres- 
byterianism,  Congregationalism,  and  Episcopacy.  How  are 
these  three  antagonistic  theories  of  church  government  to  be 
dealt  with,  in  order  to  secure  the  union  of  all  professing  Chris- 
tians in  one  church  ?    This  is  a  practical  question,  which  must 
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find  solution,  if  the  church  is  to  advance  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  a  visible  union.  Are  we  to  come  to  the  admission 
that  church  government  is  a  matter  not  fully  determined  in 
Scripture  ?  And  if  so — if  all  beUevers  are  free  to  form  their 
individual  opinions  concerning  the  most  suitable  kind  of  go- 
vernment for  the  church — how  are  we  to  secure  practical 
unity  in  one  great  organisation  ?  Is  each  congregation  to  be 
at  Hberty  to  choose  between  the  three  rival  forms,  and  adapt 
its  constitution  according  to  its  choice  ?  This  were  an  end  of 
all  government,  and  inevitably  the  beginning  of  confusion, 
dissension,  and  separation.  If,  then,  this  supposition  be  un- 
workable, is  it  likely  that  all  professing  Christians  will  come 
at  length  to  acknowledge  that  the  perfection  of  church  govern- 
ment is  an  ingenious  combination  of  the  best  elements  of  all  the 
three  ?  These  are  difficult  questions,  and  we  do  not  wonder 
that  Mr  Leitch  has  not  pushed  forward  his  reasoning  to  test 
it  by  showing  its  appHcation  to  the  task  of  unravelling  the 
tangled  web  which  is  before  us  in  the  present  state  of  the 
church. 

It  is  time,  hcW^ever,  that  we  were  presenting  to  the  reader 
some  outhne  of  the  argument  prosecuted  in  the  treatise  before 
us.  Our  author,  at  the  outset,  points  out  most  seasonably, 
and  with  great  force,  the  evil  consequences  which  must  flow 
from  indecision  among  the  members  of  the  church  concerning 
the  nature  of  schism,  and  its  sinfulness  in  the  sight  of  God. 
It  requires  Httle  observation  to  discover  abundant  evidence  to 
satisfy  any  one  that,  while  there  is  a  very  general  desire  after 
union,  it  is  not  greatly  intensified  in  the  minds  of  many  by 
any  solemn  and  distressing  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  pre- 
sent dismembered  state  of  the  church.  Union  is  felt  to  be 
rather  a  thing  desirable  than  dutiful ;  and  the  want  of  it  is 
regarded  as  matter  for  lamentation  rather  than  blame.  A 
perversion  of  the  principle  of  charity  in  judging,  has  led  us 
almost  to  maintain  that  men  may  be  warranted  in  deducing 
contradictory  doctrines  from  the  revelation  which  God  has 
given  us ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  we  come  almost  to 
wash  out  the  name  of  schism  from  the  catalogue  of  sins  of 
which  a  Christian  may  be  guilty.  In  these  circumstances,  we 
quote  the  words  of  Mr  Leitch  as  exceedingly  opportune  : — 

"  If  Christian  people  feel  themselves  puzzled  in  attempting  to 
form  an  accurate  conception  of  what  schism  is,  and  consequently 
cannot  with  any  certainty  say  when  it  occurs,  or  how  it  is  to  he 
prevented,  or  how  it  is  to  be  healed ;  they  will  either  cease  to 
trouble  themselves  about  the  matter  at  all,  and  thus  sink  into 
sceptical  indifference,  or  they  will  settle  the  business  hastily  and 
unsatisfactorily,  and  begin  to  hurl  the  bolts  of  bigotry  and  fana- 
ticism at  random.     In  no  case  whatever  can  guilt  be  annihilated 
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by  the  whims,  or  the  fancies,  or  the  errors  of  men.  Hence,  when 
the  heinous  guilt  of  dismembering  the  body  of  Christ  is  really 
incurred  in  some  society,  and  the  party  on  whom  it  rests  cannot  be 
distinctly  specified  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  Christian  professors 
seem  to  be  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  feeling  and  acting 
as  if  there  were  no  alternative  left,  but  either  to  treat  it  with  a 
leniency  which  savours  too  strongly  of  the  deadly  spirit  of  infi- 
delity, or  to  impugn  it  with  a  rashness  which  betrays  the  equally 
fatal  temper  of  spiritual  despotism/'   (P.  10.) 

Is  there  not  confessedly  a  very  widespread  indifference  con- 
cerning the  sin  of  schism  ?  Is  there  not  even  such  a  want  of 
instruction  and  reflection  concerning  its  nature,  that  multitudes 
would  be  considerably  at  a  loss  to  give  any  very  distinct  state- 
ment concerning  that  which  constitutes  the  sin  ?  And,  if  this 
be  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  rest  satisfied  with  loud  and 
earnest  expressions  of  delight  in  the  thought  of  brethren  dwell- 
ing together  in  unity,  or  to  trust  in  any  organisations  external 
to  the  church,  however  admirably  fitted  to  advance  the  cause 
of  Christian  union.  There  must  be  enlightenment  of  the  entire 
Christian  church  concerning  the  scriptural  basis  of  Christian 
union,  in  order  to  secure  an  intelligent  appeal  to  conscience, 
that  the  sin  of  schism  may  be  avoided  or  forsaken.  The  divi- 
sions in  the  church  are  indeed  many,  and  it  may  seem  perplex- 
ing to  determine  how  the  breaches  are  to  be  healed  ;  but,  it  is 
unworthy  of  any  Christian  man  to  suppose  that  he  has  no  re- 
sponsibility in  connection  with  the  existence  of  so  many  sects 
in  the  church,  because  these  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
from  previous  generations,  and  were  originated  without  our 
having  any  share  in  the  occurrences  from  which  they  dated 
their  commencement.  We  may  have  the  firmest  confidence 
in  the  Christian  integrity  and  purity  of  moral  purpose  of  those 
who  were  the  instruments  of  originating  the  various  religious 
denominations  which  have  now  taken  root  in  the  land ;  and 
those  who  took  a  responsible  part  in  the  great  movement  which 
reached  its  culminating  point  in  1843,  and  issued  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  large  denomination  at  once,  may  be  satisfied  that 
they  followed  a  course  required  for  the  freedom  and  the  purity 
of  the  church,  as  well  as  for  the  glory  of  the  church's  Head  ; 
but  withal,  there  is  a  manifest  obligation  resting  upon  all  who 
belong  to  the  several  denominations,  and  specially  upon  those 
who  take  a  share  in  the  business  of  their  church  courts,  to  look 
around  and  consider  what  are  the  methods  open  to  us  for  en- 
deavouring to  secure  increased  unity  in  the  church  of  Christ. 

If  this  matter  is  to  be  pondered  by  thoughtful  men,  and  if 
our  convictions  are  to  be  practically  carried  out,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  be  in  possession  of  certain  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples on  which  we  may  proceed,  and  to  which  we  may  appeal 
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The  work  of  Mr  Leitch  presents  very  satisfactorily  the  outline 
of  the  fundamental  points  of  inquiry  which  demand  attention. 
The  very  first  question  concerns  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be 
possible  to  secure  unity,  and  yet  preserve  unimpaired  the  rights 
of  individual  conscience.  Our  author  presents  the  question 
thus  : — "  How  shall  concord  be  visible  and  unbroken,  while 
every  man's  conscientiousness  is  left  to  spontaneous  and  un- 
fettered activity  T  The  mere  announcement  of  the  question 
is  enough  to  hurry  the  mind  into  the  maze  of  perplexities 
spread  around  us  on  all  hands  as  a  barrier  to  the  attainment 
of  unbroken  harmony.  Mr  Leitch,  more  appropriately  and 
wisely,  sets  himself  to  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  fun- 
damental points  involved  in  the  inquiry.  Since  the  reason 
and  conscience  of  all  professing  Christians  are  engaged  upon 
the  same  great  scriptural  revelation,  he  maintains  the  essential 
harmony  "  between  the  claims  of  individual  conscience  and  the 
realisation  of  social  union."  The  question  is  reduced  to  this  : 
Whether  the  truth  is  one,  and  is  certain  to  be  found  as  such 
by  all  who  are  honest  and  diligent  inquirers  ?  It  will  thus  ap- 
pear that  our  author  does  not  primarily  set  himself  to  lay  down 
a  broad  margin  for  the  free,  and  even  unquestioned,  exercise  of 
individual  reason  and  conscience.  As  already  hinted,  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  book  is  the  uncompromising  vindica- 
tion of  the  principle,  that  the  legitimate  use  of  reason  and  con- 
science must  lead  to  the  discovery  of  common  truth.  The  basis 
of  unity  in  the  church  is  found  in  the  unity  of  the  truth,  and 
in  the  possibility,  and  even  certainty,  of  discovering  it,  if  men 
use  reason  and  conscience  aright.  Men  cannot  legitimately 
infer  from  the  word  of  God  doctrines  contradictory  of  each 
other.  The  result  of  our  author's  reasoning  is,  therefore,  to 
bring  in  a  verdict  against  all  those  dissensions  in  the  church 
which  involve  the  deduction  of  contradictory  conclusions  from 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  inasmuch  as  they  imply  the  sin  of 
"  handling  the  word  of  God  deceitfully," — a  sin  which  is  to  be 
dreaded,  and  sought  out  for  exposure  in  every  case  where  such 
contradictory  results  are  vindicated.  Hence  it  is  maintained, 
"  that  when  concord  is  not  secured,  but  is  obviously  ruptured 
and  lost,  there  must  have  been  an  unlawful  and  culpable  exercise 
of  conscience."  He  does  not  deny  that  both  parties,  maintain- 
ing contradictory  opinions,  may  earnestly  maintain  their  con- 
scientiousness in  the  views  which  they  hold,  but  he  argues  that 
such  a  claim,  because  of  the  nature  alike  of  truth  and  of  con- 
science, is  inadmissible.  This  is  a  position  which,  we  apprehend, 
is  beyond  all  question.  Whatever  allowance  we  have  to  make 
for  the  exercise  of  individual  mind  and  conscience,  we  cannot 
find  any  warrant  for  the  deduction  of  contradictory  conclusions 
from  the  word  of  God.     As  Mr  Leitch  has  well  said, — "  If  men 
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may  contradict  each  other's  views,  as  Protestants  have  contra- 
dicted each  other  times  without  number,  and  it  be  admitted 
that  neither  of  them  is  resorting  to  the  jplea  of  conscience  un- 
warrantably, then  we  fear  that  the  church  of  Christ  is  bemired 
inextricably  in  the  slough  of  despond."  There  is  not  among 
the  various  sections  of  the  Protestant  Church  a  sufficiently  clear 
and  powerful  conviction  of  this.  That  men  should  hold  con- 
flicting views  on  doctrinal  points,  has  been  regarded  too  much 
as  a  calamity,  and  not  sufficiently  as  a  sin  to  be  confessed  and 
forsaken.  It  is  time  that  the  church  were  roused  to  consider 
the  present  unwarrantable  mode  of  dealing  with  the  word  of 
God,  not  only  tolerated,  but  even  sanctioned  by  a  mistaken 
though  prevalent  doctrine  concerning  freedom  of  conscience. 
To  attribute  to  the  mistakes  of  the  judgment,  or  tlie  imper- 
fection of  exegesis,  the  sacredness  of  conscience  must  lead  to 
disastrous  results.  To  have  it  placed  distinctly  before  the  public 
mind  that  contradictory  conclusions  drawn  from  the  divine  re- 
velation must  imply  mistakes  and  sin  somewhere, — whereas 
freedom  of  judgment  and  conscience,  if  these  be  legitimately 
exercised,  must  lead  to  unity  of  result, — were  to  confer  a  lasting 
benefit  on  the  whole  church  of  Christ. 

While,  however,  it  is  clear  that  believers  in  the  Bible  as  a 
divine  revelation  cannot  admit  of  the  innocence  of  contradic- 
tory inferences  from  its  statements  of  truth,  it  is  equally 
manifest  that  unvarying  uniformity  of  opinion  on  all  points 
is  not  demanded  by  our  possession  of  such  a  revelation.  While 
the  Bible  contains  a  body  of  truth  which  it  distinctly  reveals, 
there  may  be  many  speculative  points,  more  or  less  closely  re- 
lated, concerning  which  the  Bible  may  present  only  obscure 
testimony,  or  even  no  deliverance  whatever.  While,  then, 
unity  of  the  faith  imperatively  requires  unvarying  adhesion  to 
the  grand  doctrines  clearly  unfolded  in  the  word  of  God,  it  not 
only  admits,  but  as  really  demands,  the  most  full  liberty  to 
differ  on  points  not  fully  disclosed.  We  may  peril  entirely  the 
true  unity  of  the  faith,  by  attempting  to  embrace  too  mueh  in 
its  declaration,  thereby  enclosing  within  the  boundary  of  our 
creed  what  the  divine  revelation  itself  has  left  outlying,  in  an 
unenclosed  territory  where  are  to  be  found  traces  of  truths  only 
very  partially  revealed.  This  has  been  the  mistaken  tendency 
of  the  past,  unduly  to  enlarge  our  confessions  of  faith,  and  re- 
quire subscription  to  doctrinal  statements  on  points  which 
might  appropriately  have  been  left  open.  We  plead  for  great 
liberty  of  thought  on  questions  not  formally  solved  in  the  in- 
spired standard.  The  very  structure  of  the  word  of  God  points 
out  the  sphere  for  such  freedom,  which  is  required  alike  that 
we  may  conserve  a  substantial  unity  of  faith,  and  leave  scope 
for  unfettered  inquiry  within  its  own  legitimate  region. 

In  pleading  for  unity  of  faith,  Mr  Leitch  has  very  distinctly 
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and  successfully  marked  out  the  principle  which  admits  of 
variety  of  opinion  on  certain  points.  While  discarding  as  too 
loose,  the  popular  adage,  "  in  things  necessary,  unity  ;  in  things 
indifferent  or  unnecessary,  liberty  ;  in  all  things,  charity ;"  he 
has  very  well  answered  the  question,  concerning  the  matters 
on  which  there  may  be  "  that  diversity  of  opinion  which  does 
not  amount  to  contradiction  ?"  As  already  hinted,  he  does  not 
venture  to  declare  which  of  the  grounds  of  separation  at  pre- 
sent dividing  the  church  may  be  classed  among  the  points  on 
which  there  may  be  full  liberty  to  differ,  without  injury  to  the 
visible  unity  of  believers.  But,  he  presents  the  fundamental 
principle  which  admits  of  such  diversity  in  these  terms  : — 
"  Diversity  of  sentiment  on  matters  of  probability  need  not  inter- 
fere with  Christian  union,  either  in  marring  brotherly  love,  or 
in  rending  social  combination."  The  principle  is  sound,  but 
will  all  agree  in  the  application  of  it  1  It  is  just  possible  that 
there  may  be  not  a  Httle  dispute  concerning  what  questions 
have  been  left  outstanding,  as  "matters  of  probability  ;"  but 
in  every  case  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  adjust  the  boundary 
line,  we  conceive  it  ought  to  be  made  to  incline  in  the  direc- 
tion favourable  to  the  interests  of  Christian  union,  while  it 
enlarges  the  territory  of  the  probable. 

From  this  point,  our  author  passes  to  inquire  what  are  "  the 
limits  of  external  uniformity "  among  professing  Christians. 
On  this  aspect  of  the  question,  he  maintains,  "  that  the  disciples 
who  live  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  have  the  means,  con- 
sequently, of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  each  other's 
character,  should  recognise  each  other  as  brethren."  Reasoning 
from  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  principles  already  alluded 
to,  our  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  "  that  nothing  can  fairly 
warrant  Christian  brethren  who  are  living  near  each  other,  and 
are  not  too  many  to  form  one  congregation,  in  separating  from 
each  other,  with  the  view  of  instituting  or  perpetuating  diffe- 
rent societies  or  meetings  for  the  service  of  God  in  any  of  its 
manifold  aspects."  It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  somewhat 
startling  to  declare  that  nothing  can  warrant  divisions  which 
have  so  very  frequently  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
But,  this  is  simply  to  declare  that  such  separation  has  never 
occurred  without  sin  on  the  part  of  one  or  other  of  the  sections 
into  which  believers  have  divided,  and  may  possibly  have  in- 
volved sin  in  both. 

The  whole  reasoning  of  our  author  is  conducted  with  great 
clearness  and  force,  sometimes  injured,  however,  as  well  as 
benefited,  by  having  been,  in  great  part,  cast  in  the  form  of 
dialogue.  We  commend  the  work  to  the  careful  study  of  our 
readers.  We  here  subjoin  the  author's  outline  of  the  results 
of  his  argument : — 
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"  1.  The  really  conscientious  exercise  of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, being  the  only  way  in  which  men  can  attain  an  intelligent 
conviction  of  the  truth,  will  never  lead  them  to  conflicting  conclu- 
sions. 2.  There  are  matters  of  probability,  expressed  in  proposi- 
tions which  cannot  be  affirmed  confidently  to  be  either  true  or 
erroneous,  on  which  diversity  of  opinion,  as  distinguished  from 
contradiction,  may  legitimately  and  innocuously  arise.  3.  When 
a  contradiction  occurs  on  any  matter  of  truth  and  error,  or  right 
and  wrong,  a  schism,  more  or  less  manifest,  is  inevitable,  the  guilt 
of  which  rests  on  those  who  are  in  error,  because  they  are  in  error 
through  a  lack  of  conscientiousness.  4.  No  member  of  the  church 
should  be  required  to  profess  more  truth  than  what  he  clearly  com- 
prehends, and  yet  he  must  be  free  from  such  decided  and  erroneous 
judgments  as  contradict  the  truths  held  by  his  better  informed 
brethren.  5.  When  a  congregation  is  formed  on  the  above  prin- 
ciples, a  joint  visible  participation  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  the  proper  public  mark  of  unity,  and  is  the  pledge  of  the 
most  unrestricted  social  fellowship  in  any  act  of  worship,  and  in 
every  effort  of  benevolence." 

The  enunciation  of  such  fundamental  principles,  even  if  they 
be  accepted,  still  leave  the  whole  practical  difficulties  un- 
touched, and  these  are  both  numerous  and  perplexing.  When 
we  look  across  the  sections  into  which  the  church  of  Christ 
has  been  broken  up,  it  requires  no  little  faith  to  anticipate  the 
removal  of  the  causes  of  separation.  But,  perplexing  as  they 
are,  there  is  happily,  in  Scotland  at  least,  a  very  favourable 
field  for  a  fresh  advance  towards  the  unity  of  the  church  of 
such  importance  as  would  be  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  divisions  of  the  great  spiritual  host.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  professing  Christians  in  Scotland  are  Presbyterians, 
holding  the  same  confession  of  faith,  but  at  present  divided 
into  three  great  sections — the  Established,  Free,  and  United 
Presbyterian  Churches.  We  leave  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  for  the  present  out  of  account,  as  occupying  mean- 
while a  position  which  precludes  union  with  any  other  church. 
But,  even  after  the  ground  has  been  thus  narrowed,  the  Free 
Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  stand  out  as  the 
natural  allies,  separated  by  a  single  point  of  difference,  and 
requiring  little  to  be  done  in  order  to  secure  the  complete 
union  of  all  their  forces,  without  the  slightest  surrender  of 
conscientious  convictions.  The  voluntary  principle  held  gene- 
rally in  the  United  Presbjrterian  Church  is  not  even  at  present 
a  term  of  communion  in  that  denomination,  and  need  not  be 
a  barrier  to  union  with  the  Free  Church,  although  a  different 
principle  is  generally  held  within  its  membership.  What  ob- 
stacles there  are  besides  this,  whether  of  a  personal  or  deno- 
minational character,  are  destined  gradually,  and  perhaps 
quietly,  to  disappear.     And  we  do  humbly,  yet  confidently, 
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make  our  closing  word  an  appeal  to  those  who  have  influence 
in  both  denominations  to  advance  prudently  and  wisely  the 
arrangements  necessary  to  secure  a  union,  which,  when  con- 
summated, must  materially  aftect  the  history  of  the  church  in 
Scotland,  and  quicken  the  advancement  of  the  Messiah's  cause 
throughout  the  world.  H.  C. 


Art.  V. — Essays  on  some  of  the  Difficulties  in  the  Writings 
of  the  Apostle  Paul :  Essay  III.  On  Election.  By 
Richard  Whately,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dubhn.  Seventh 
edition.     London.     1854. 

One  of  the  leading  forms  which,  in  the  present  day,  aversion 
to  divine  truth-  exhibits,  is  a  dislike  to  precise  and  definite 
statements  upon  the  great  subjects  brought  before  us  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  This  dislike  to  precision  and  definiteness 
in  doctrinal  statements,  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  reve- 
rence for  the  Bible,  as  if  it  arose  from  an  absolute  deference  to 
the  authority  of  the  divine  word,  and  an  unwillingness  to  mix 
up  the  reasonings  and  deductions  of  men  with  the  direct  de- 
clarations of  God.  We  believe  that  it  arises,  much  more  fre- 
quently, and  to  a  much  greater  extent,  from  a  dislike  to  the 
controlling  influence  of  Scripture,  from  a  desire  to  escape,  as 
far  as  possible  without  denying  its  authority,  from  the  tram- 
mels of  its  regulating  power  as  an  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
duty.  It  is  abundantly  evident,  from  the  statements  of  Scrip- 
tare,  as  well  as  from  the  experience  of  every  age  and  country, 
that  men,  in  their  natural  condition,  unrenewed  by  divine 
grace,  have  a  strong  aversion  to  right  views  of  the  divine  cha- 
racter and  of  the  way  of  salvation,  or  to  the  great  system  of 
doctrines  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible,  and  are  anxious  to  es- 
cape from  any  apparent  obligation  to  beUeve  them.  The  most 
obvious  and  effectual  way  of  accomplishing  this,  is  to  deny  the 
divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  their  title 
and  their  fitness  to  be  a  rule  of  faith,  or  standard  of  doctrine. 
And  when  men,  from  whatever  cause,  do  not  see  their  way  to 
do  this  plainly  and  openly,  they  often  attempt  it,  or  something 
like  it,  in  an  indirect  and  insidious  way,  by  distorting  and  per- 
verting the  statements  of  Scripture,  by  evading  their  fair  mean- 
ing and  application,  or  by  devising  pretences  for  declining,  to 
turn  them  to  full  account  as  a  revelation  of  God's  will  to  men, 
or  to  derive  from  them  the  whole  amount  of  information  about 
divine  and  eternal  things  which  they  seem  fitted  and  intended 
to  convey. 
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It  has  been  the  generally  received  doctrine  of  orthodox  di- 
vines, and  it  is  in  entire  accordance  with  reason  and  common 
sense,  that  we  are  bound  to  receive  as  true,  on  God's  authority, 
not  only  what  is  "  expressly  set  down  in  Scripture,"  but  also 
what,  "  by  good  and  necessary  consequence,  may  be  deduced 
from  Scripture"  (Westminster  Confession,  c.  i.  s.  6);  and  here- 
tics, in  every  age,  and  of  every  class,  have,  even  when  they 
made  a  profession  of  receiving  what  is  expressly  set  down  in 
Scripture,  shewn  the  greatest  aversion  to  what  are  sometimes 
called  Scripture  consequences,  that  is,  inferences  or  deductions 
from  scriptural  statements,  beyond  what  is  expressly  contained 
in  the  mere  words  of  Scripture,  as  they  stand  in  the  page  of 
the  sacred  record.  Some  interesting  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  the  warrantableness,  the  validity,  and  the  binding  obligation 
of  Scripture  consequences  took  place,  in  the  early  part  of  last 
century,  among  the  English  Presbyterians,  when  some  of  them 
had  been  led  to  embrace  Arian  views.  With  the  dishonesty 
which  the  history  of  the  church  proves  to  have  been  so  gene- 
rally a  marked  characteristic  of  heretics  and  men  of  progress, 
those  of  them  who  had  really,  in  their  convictions,  abandoned 
the  generally  received  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  professed,  at 
first,  to  object  only  to  the  unscriptural  terms  in  which  the  doc- 
trine was  usually  embodied,  declaimed  about  freedom  of  thought 
and  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  denounced  all  Scripture  conse- 
quences as  unwarrantable  and  precarious,  while  they  were,  of 
course,  quite  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  ipsissima  verba  of 
Scripture.  But  the  progress  of  the  discussion  soon  shewed 
that  these  were  hypocritical  pretences,  and  that  the  men  who 
employed  them,  had  deliberately  adopted  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  have  been 
generally  repudiated  by  the  church  of  Christ,  and  which  could 
no  more  be  brought  out  fully  and  distinctly  as  opposed  to  what 
they  reckoned  error,  in  the  mere  words  of  Scripture,  than  the 
sounder  views  which  they  rejected. 

Upon  the  occasion  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  repudia- 
tion of  Scripture  consequences,  and  the  opposition  to  precise  and 
definite  views  on  doctrinal  subjects,  was  directed  chiefly  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  the  present  day,  these  views  and 
tendencies  are  directed  chiefly  against  the  doctrine  of  a  real  vica- 
rious atonement  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  against  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  the  Calvinistic  system  of  theology.  Not  that  the  true 
scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  more  relished  by  men  of 
rationalistic  and  sceptical  tendencies,  than  it  was  in  former 
times.  It  is  not  so.  But  men  of  this  stamp  seem  generally, 
now-a-days,  to  be  disposed  to  favour  the  attempt  to  evade  or 
explain  away  this  great  doctrine,  by  adopting  a  kind  of  Pla- 
tonic Sabellianism,  and  employing  this  as  a  sort  of  warrant  for 
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using  not  only  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Scripture,  but  even  a 
great  deal  of  the  language  which  has  been  commonly  approved 
of  by  orthodox  divines,  as  embodying  the  substance  of  what 
Scripture  teaches  upon  this  subject.  The  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  stands  in  this  somewhat  peculiar  predicament 
among  the  great  fundamental  articles  of  revealed  truth,  that 
it  was  never  subjected  to  a  thorough,  searching,  controversial 
discussion  till  the  time  of  Socinus.  The  consequence  of  this 
is,  that,  though  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  was  held 
in  substance  by  the  universal  church  ever  since  the  apostolic 
age,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  vagueness  and  inde- 
finiteness,  and  a  considerable  deficiency  of  precise  and  accurate 
statement  upon  it,  in  the  symbols  of  the  ancient  church  and 
in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers ;  and  that  even  in  the  confes- 
sions of  the  reformed  churches,  there  being  no  controversy 
on  this  topic  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  is  not  brought  out 
so  fully  and  precisely  as  most  of  the  other  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  system.  These  facts  have  tended  some- 
what to  encourage  the  practice,  so  common  in  the  present  day, 
of  explaining  away  the  true  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  by 
concealing  it  in  vague  and  indefinite  language,  under  the 
pretence  of  repudiating  Scripture  consequences  and  adhering 
to  the  ipsissima  verba  of  revelation,  the  leading  presump- 
tion, so  far  as  mere  human  authority  is  concerned,  in  opposi- 
tion to  these  latitudinarian  tendencies,  being  this,  that  they 
virtually  resolve  into  a  defence  of  Socinianism,  and  that 
Socinus  and  his  followers  have  been  always  regarded,  both  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  by  the  great  body  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  as  deniers  and  opposers  of  the  great  fundamental 
principles  of  the  scheme  of  revealed  truth,  and  as  unworthy  of 
the  designation  of  Christians. 

The  doctrines  of  Calvinism  are,  as  might  be  expected,  dealt 
with  in  this  rationalistic  and  sceptical  age,  very  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  doctrines  of  the  trinity  and  the  atonement. 
It  is  indeed  only  in  the  Calvinistic  system  of  theology,  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  proper  divinity  and  vicarious  atonement 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  fully  de- 
veloped in  their  practical  application.  Arminians  indeed  admit 
the  doctrines  of  the  divinity  and  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit,  into  their  system  of  theology.  But 
they  do  not  fully  apply  them  in  some  of  their  most  important 
practical  bearings  and  consequences.  And,  more  especially, 
the  general  principles  of  their  system  preclude  them  from  ad- 
mitting, the  certain  and  infallible  efficacy  of  these  great  pro- 
visions in  securing  the  results  which  they  were  intended  to 
accomplish.  If  the  eternal  and  only-begotten  Son  of  God 
assumed  human  nature  into  personal  union  with  the  divine, 
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if  he  suffered  and  died  as  the  surety  and  substitute  of  sinners, 
that  he  might  satisfy  divine  justice  and  reconcile  us  to  God, 
and  if,  as  one  leading  result  of  his  mediation,  he  has  brought 
into  operation  tlie  agency  of  the  third  Person  of  the  Godhead 
in  order  to  complete  the  work  of  saving  sinners,  it  seems  a 
certain  and  unavoidable  inference,  that  such  stupendous  ar- 
rangements as  these  must  embody  a  provision  for  certainly 
effecting  the  whole  result  contemplated,  whether  that  result 
was  the  salvation  of  the  whole  or  only  of  a  portion  of  the  fallen 
race  of  man.  Now,  the  Arminian  system  of  theology  not  only 
does  not  exhibit  any  provision  adequate  to  secure  this  result, 
but  plainly  precludes  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  quite  possible,  for 
anything  which  that  system  contains,  that  the  whole  human 
race  might  perish,  that  no  sinner  might  be  saved.  Arminian- 
ism  thus  tends  to  depreciate  and  disparage  both  the  work  of 
Christ  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
great  object  they  were  intended  to  accomplish,  the  salvation 
of  sinful  men.  It  is  only  the  Calvinistic  views  of  the  work  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  are  free  from  the  great 
fundamental  objection  to  which  we  have  referred,  of  making 
no  adequate  provision  for  securing  the  result  intended. 

The  Calvinistic  doctrines  in  regard  to  the  work  of  Christ 
and  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  are  thus  in  beautiful  harmony 
with  the  other  departments  of  that  system  of  theology,  with 
those  doctrines  which  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  special 
peculiarities  of  Calvinism.  It  is,  we  are  persuaded,  in  some 
measure,  because  of  the  vague  and  indefinite  position  in  which 
the  other  departments  of  the  Arminian  system  require  its 
adherents  to  leave  the  subjects  of  the  work  of  Christ  and  the 
work  of  the  Spirit,  viewed  in  their  relation  to  the  practical 
result  contemplated,  that  they  have  been  able  to  retain  a  pro- 
fession of  the  divinity  and  atonement  of  Christ  and  of  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit,  notwithstanding  the  rationalism  on  which 
the  Arminian  system  of  theology  is  really  based.  The  ten- 
dency of  Arminianism  is  to  throw  the  work  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Spirit,  in  the  salvation  of  sinners,  into  the  background,  and 
to  lead  to  vagueness  and  indefiniteness  in  the  statement  of 
the  truth  concerning  them ;  while,  in  regard  to  those  great 
doctrines  which  Calvinists  and  Arminians  hold  in  common,  in 
opposition  to  the  Socinians,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  their  own  system,  Calvinists  hold  clear,  precise, 
and  definite  opinions.  This,  in  right  reason,  ought  to  be  held 
to  be  a  presumption  of  their  truth,  although  with  many,  espe- 
cially in  the  present  day,  it  is  held  to  furnish  a  plausible  argu- 
ment against  them,  Calvinism  unfolds  most  fully  and  ex- 
plicitly the  whole  system  of  doctrine  revealed  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures.     It  brings  out  most  prominently  and  explicitly  th© 
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sovereign  agency  of  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  salvation  of  sinners,  while  it  most  thoroughly 
humbles  and  abases  men,  as  the  worthless  and  helpless  re- 
cipients of  the  divine  mercy  and  bounty. 

Calvinism  thus  comes  into  full  and  direct  collision  with  all 
the  strongest  tendencies  and  prepossessions  of  ungodly  and 
unrenewed  men ;  and  has,  of  course,  been  assailed  with  every 
species  of  objection.  It  cannot  indeed,  with  any  great  plausi- 
bility, be  alleged,  that  it  is  founded  only  on  Scripture  con- 
sequences, that  is,  inferences  or  deductions  from  scriptural 
statements.  For  Calvinists  undertake  to  produce  from  Scrip- 
ture, statements  which  directly  and  explicitly  assert  all  their 
leading  peculiar  doctrines ;  and  if  the  Calvinistic  interpreta- 
tion of  these  statements  be  just  and  well-founded,  it  is  plain 
that  their  fundamental  principles  are  directly  and  explicitly 
sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God.  The  case  is  very  different 
with  their  opponents.  Arminians,  of  course,  undertake  to 
shew  that  the  statements  founded  on  by  Calvinists  are  erro- 
neously interpreted  by  them ;  and  that,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, they  furnish  no  adequate  support  to  Calvinism.  But 
they  scarcely  allege  that  there  are  any  scriptural  statements 
which  directly  and  explicitly  either  assert  Arminianism,  or 
contradict  Calvinistic  doctrines.  The  defence  of  Arminianism 
and  the  opposition  to  Calvinism,  are  based  chiefly  upon  infer- 
ences or  deductions  from  Scripture  statements  ;  and  state- 
ments, too,  it  is  important  to  remark,  which  do  not  bear 
directly  and  immediately  upon  the  precise  points  controverted. 
The  scriptural  argument  for  Arminianism  and  against  Calvin- 
ism, consists  chiefly  in  a  proof,  that  God  is  holy,  and  just,  and 
good ;  that  he  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  and  is  not  a  respecter 
of  persons ;  that  men  are  responsible  for  all  their  actions,  and 
are  justly  chargeable  with  guilt  and  responsible  for  sin  and  its 
punishment,  when  they  refuse  to  obey  God's  law  and  to  believe 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  then  in  the  inference  or  deduc- 
tion, that  the  undeniable  truth  of  these  views  of  God  and  man 
excludes  Calvinism  and  establishes  Arminianism.  This  is 
really  the  substance  of  the  scriptural  argument  for  Arminian- 
ism and  against  Calvinism,  while  it  is  scarcely  alleged  by 
Arminians,  that  there  are  any  scriptural  statements  which 
directly  and  immediately  disprove  or  exclude  the  doctrines  of 
Calvinism ;  and  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  by 
Calvinists,  that  their  views  are  not  only  directly  and  explicitly 
asserted  in  many  scriptural  statements,  but  are  also  sanctioned 
by  inferences  or  deductions  from  scriptural  views  of  the  attri- 
butes and  moral  government  of  God,  and  of  the  natural  con- 
dition and  capacities  of  man. 

But  though  on  these  grounds,  and  by  these  processes,  an 
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impregnable  argument  can  be  built  up  in  favour  of  Cal- 
vinism, yet  it  has  many  fonnidable  difficulties  to  contend 
with.  The  views  which  it  unfolds  of  the  attributes  and 
moral  government  of  God,  of  the  natural  condition  and 
capacities  of  man,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation  as  regulated 
and  determined  by  these  views  of  what  God  is  and  of  what 
man  is,  are  utterly  opposed  to  all  the  natural  notions  and  ten- 
dencies of  ignorant  and  irreligious  men  ;  and  the  very  clearness, 
definiteness,  and  precision  with  which  all  these  views  are  brought 
out  and  applied,  are  felt  by  many,  especially  in  the  present  day, 
as  strengthening  and  aggravating  all  the  objections  against 
them.  The  leading  objections  against  Calvinism,  though  based 
principally  upon  inferences  or  deduction  from  admitted  truths, 
are  so  obvious  as  to  occur  at  once  to  every  one,  whenever  the 
subject  is  presented  to  him,  and  they  are  possessed  of  very 
considerable  plausibility.  They  are  j  ust  in  substance  those  which 
the  apostle  Paul  plainly  gives  us  to  understand,  would  certainly, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  directed  against  the  doctrine  which 
he  taught.  The  apostle  had  laid  down  and  established  the 
great  principle,  "  It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that 
runneth,  but  of  God  that  sheweth  mercy,"  "  He  hath  mercy  on 
whom  he  will,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth."  He  then 
assumes  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  principle  would  be  ob- 
jected to,  that  men's  natural  notions  would  rise  up  in  rebellion 
against  it.  "  Thou  wilt  say  then  unto  me,  Why  doth  he  yet 
find  fault  ?  For  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?"  (Rom.  chap.  ix. 
verse  19),  which  is  just,  in  plain  terms,  alleging  that  the 
apostle's  doctrine  made  God  the  author  of  sin,  and  destroyed 
man's  responsibility.  And  the  apostle,  in  dealing  in  the  follow- 
ing verses  with  this  objection,  makes  no  attempt  to  explain 
away  the  doctrine  which  he  had  laid  down,  or  to  back  out  of 
it ;  he  does  not  withdraw  or  qualify  the  outspoken  Calvinism 
which  he  had  so  plainly  enunciated,  and  substitute  for  it  the 
smooth  and  plausible  Arminianism,  which  would  at  once  have 
completely  removed  all  appearance  of  ground  for  the  objection. 
On  the  contrary,  he,  without  qualification  or  hesitation,  adheres 
to  the  doctrine  he  had  stated,  and  disposes  of  the  objection 
just  as  Calvinists,  following  his  example,  have  always  done,  by 
resolving  the  whole  matter  into  the  unsearchable  perfections 
and  the  sovereign  supremacy  of  God,  and  the  natural  ignorance, 
helplessness,  and  worthlessness  of  man. 

The  whole  substance  of  what  has  been  or  can  be  plausibly 
alleged  against  Calvinism,  is  contained  in  the  objection,  which 
the  apostle  expected  to  be  adduced  against  the  doctrine  he 
taught,  and  the  whole  substance  of  what  is  necessary  for  de- 
fending Calvinism,  is  contained  in,  or  suggested  by,  the  way  in 
which  he  disposed  of  the  objection.     But  the  subject  has  given 
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rise  in  every  age  to  a  great  deal  of  ingenious  and  elaborate 
speculation,  and  this  speculation  has  been  frequently  of  a  very 
unwarranted,  presumptuous,  and  even  offensive  description,  the 
presumption  and  offensiveness  being  principally,  though  we 
admit  not  exclusively,  exhibited  on  the  side  of  the  Arminians. 
We  do  not  intend  to  enter  at  present  upon  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  great  leading  objections,  which  have  been  adduced 
against  the  Calvinistic  system  of  theology,  and  of  the  way  and 
manner  in  which  these  objections  should  be  dealt  with  and  dis- 
posed of.  We  had  an  opportunity  upon  a  former  occasion  (vol. 
vii.  p.  721)  of  indicating  briefly,  the  leading  considerations 
which  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  subject,  and  which, 
when  expounded  and  applied,  are  quite  suflicient  to  dispose  of  all 
the  plausible,  and  at  first  sight  apparently  formidable,  objections 
that  are  commonly  adduced  against  Calvinism,  and  thus  to  shew, 
that  the  whole  of  the  strong  positive  evidence  in  support  of  it, 
founded  both  on  direct  and  express  statements  of  Scripture, 
bearing  immediately  upon  the  points  controverted,  and  also  on 
clear  and  satisfactory  inferences  or  deductions  from  the  great 
general  principles  unfolded  there,  concerning  God  and  man,  the 
work  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  and  the  way  of  salvation,  stands 
untouched  and  unimpaired,  and  ought  to  command  the  assent 
and  consent  of  our  understandings  and  our  hearts.  We  mean 
at  present  to  confine  ourselves  in  a  great  measure  to  a  consi- 
deration of  some  misapprehensions  which  have  been  put  forth 
in  the  present  day,  in  regard  to  the  practical  application  of 
Calvinism,  and  to  an  attempt  to  shew  that  these  misapprehen- 
sions arise  from  partial,  defective,  and  erroneous  conceptions 
on  this  whole  subject. 

There  is  only  one  topic  connected  with  the  more  speculative 
aspects  of  the  question,  on  which  we  wish  to  make  some  ob- 
servations, viz.,  the  connection  between  election  and  reproba- 
tion, as  it  is  commonly  called,  and  the  use  which  the  Arminians 
commonly  attempt  to  make  in  controversial  discussion  of  the 
latter  of  these  doctrines.  We  had  occasion  formerly  (p.  219) 
to  refer  to  this  matter  incidentally,  and  to  censure  the  course 
of  procedure  commonly  adopted  by  the  Arminians  in  the  matter. 
But  we  think  it  deserving  of  somewhat  further  discussion,  as 
this  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  exposing  a  very  unfair 
but  very  plausible  controversial  artifice,  which  we  fear  has  done 
much  injury  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  God  and 
truth. 

It  is  the  common  practice  of  theologians,  though  there  are 
some  diversities  in  this  respect,  to  employ  the  word  predesti- 
nation as  comprehending  the  whole  of  God's  decrees  or  purposes, 
his  resolutions  or  determinations,  with  respect  to  the  ultimate 
destiny,  the  eternal  condition,  of  mankind ;  and  to  regard  election 
and  reprobation  as  two  divisions  of  the  subject,  falHng  under 
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the  general  head  of  predestination,  and  exhausting  it.  Election 
comprehends  the  decrees  or  purposes  of  God  in  regard  to  those 
of  the  human  race  who  are  ultimately  saved,  while  reprobation 
is  commonly  used  as  a  general  designation  of  his  decrees  or 
purposes  in  regard  to  those  men  who  finally  perish.  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  Arminians  as  well  as  Calvinists,  that  God  decreed 
or  resolved  from  eternity  to  do  whatever  he  does  or  effects  in 
time,  and  conversely,  that  whatever  he  does  in  time  he  from 
eternity  decreed  or  resolved  to  do.  This  is  not  on  the  part  of 
the  Arminians,  any  thing  tantamount  to  an  admission  of  the 
great  fundamental  principle  of  Calvinism,  viz.;  that  "  God  from 
all  eternity  did,  by  the  most  wise  and  holy  counsel  of  his  own 
will,  freely  and  unchangeably  ordain  whatsoever  comes  to  pass" 
(Confession,  chap.  iii.  sec.  1),  for  they  hold  that  many  things 
come  to  pass,  such  as  the  actions  of  free  and  morally  respon- 
sible beings,  of  which  God  is  not  the  author  or  cause.  These 
things  Arminians  allege  God  does  not  do  or  effect,  and  con- 
sequently he  did  not  from  eternity  resolve  to  do  or  effect  them. 
But  whatever  God  really  does  or  effects  in  time,  whatever  comes 
to  pass  by  his  agency,  so  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  author 
or  efficient  cause  of  it,  they  admit  that  he  must  be  regarded 
as  having  from  eternity  decreed  or  resolved  to  do  or  effect. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  intelligent  Arminians  con- 
cede this  general  principle,  for  it  is  very  common  among  the 
lower  class  of  Arminian  writers,  to  talk  as  if  there  was  some 
special  and  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  eternity  of  the  divine  de- 
crees or  purposes,  beyond  and  in  addition  to  what  is  involved 
in  the  execution  of  them  in  time.  But  this  is  a  mere  fallacy, 
intended  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  unreflect- 
ing men.  It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  whatever  God  does  or 
effects  in  time,  he  from  eternity  decreed  or  resolved  to  do  or  effect, 
and  there  is  plainly  no  greater  or  additional  difficulty,  no  deeper 
or  more  inexplicable  mystery,  attaching  to  the  eternal  purpose 
to  do  a  thing,  to  effect  a  result,  than  to  the  actual  doing  or 
effecting  of  it  in  time.  If  God  does  or  effects  any  thing  in  time, 
such  as  the  production  of  faith  and  repentance  in  the  heart  of 
a  moral  and  responsible  being,  there  can  be  no  greater  diffi- 
culty, so  far  as  concerns  either  the  character  of  God  or  the 
capacities  of  men,  in  his  having  resolved  from  eternity  to  effect 
this  result.  Whatever  God  really  does  in  time,  he  not  only 
raayy  but  he  must,  from  eternity  have  resolved  or  determined 
to  do. 

Arminians  do  not  deny  this  general  principle,  but  they  are 
commonly  disposed  to  throw  it  into  the  background,  or  at 
least  to  abstain  from  giving  it  prominence,  partly,  in  order  to 
leave  room  for  appealing  to  men's  feelings,  as  if  there  was 
something  specially  harsh  and  repulsive  in  the  eternity  of  the 
decree  as  distinguished  from  the  execution  of  it  in  time,  and 
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partly,  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  compound  or  duplicate  evidence 
which  Calvinists  can  produce  from  Scripture  in  support  of  their 
leading  doctrines,  by  the  legitimate  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  the  certain  and  necessary  identity  of  the  purpose  and 
the  execution  of  it.  Whatever  indications  are  given  us  in 
Scripture,  as  to  what  God  decreed  or  purposed,  in  regard  either 
to  those  who  are  saved  or  those  who  perish,  go  equally  to  estab- 
hsh  what  it  is  that  he  does  in  time  in  regard  to  these  two 
classes  respectively ;  and  whatever  information  is  given  us  as 
to  what  he  does  in  time  with  reference  to  the  salvation  of  men 
individually,  equally  indicates  what  we  must  regard  him  as 
having  from  eternity  determined  to  do.  And  thus  the  scrip- 
tural evidence  bearing  upon  both  of  these  topics,  goes  equally, 
and  with  combined  force,  to  estabhsh  one  great  general  con- 
clusion, which  is  just  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  system  of  theology.  But  this  by  the  way,  for  we  are  not 
at  present  attempting  a  general  discussion  of  predestination. 
We  have  adverted  to  this  topic,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
minding our  readers,  that  the  words  election  and  reprobation 
may  be  used,  correctly  enough,  as  general  designations,  either 
of  what  God  purposed  from  eternity  to  do,  or,  of  what  he  does 
in  time,  in  relation  to  the  saved  and  the  lost  respectively,  and 
that,  so  far  as  our  present  object  is  concerned,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  respect  to  this  distinction  between  the  eternal  purpose 
and  the  execution  of  it. 

Election,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  descriptive  generally  of 
what  God  purposed  from  eternity  and  does  in  time,  in  regard 
to  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  saved  ;  and  reprobation  as 
descriptive  of  what  he  purposed  and  does  in  regard  to  the  fate 
of  those  who  ultimately  perish.  And  as  those  who  are  saved 
and  those  who  perish  comprehend  all  the  individuals  of  the 
human  race,  it  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
election  and  reprobation  must  stand  in  a  very  close  and  inti- 
mate mutual  relation  ;  so  that,  if  we  have  full  and  accu- 
rate conceptions  of  the  one,  we  must  thereby  necessarily  also 
know  something  of  the  other.  Election,  taken  in  this  wide 
and  general  sense,  is  evidently  a  subject  of  much  greater  prac- 
tical importance  than  reprobation ;  and,  accordingly,  there  is 
much  fuller  and  more  explicit  information  given  us  about  it 
in  Scripture.  There  is  a  great  deal  told  us  there  about  God's 
purposes  and  procedure  with  respect  to  those  who  are  saved, 
and  there  is  very  little,  comparatively,  told  us  about  God's 
purposes  and  procedure  with  respect  to  those  who  perish.  We 
have,  indeed,  full  information  supplied  to  us,  as  to  what  it  is  that 
men  must  do  to  be  saved,  as  to  what  is  required  of  them  that 
they  may  escape  God's  wrath  and  curse  due  to  them  for  their 
sins  ;  and  we  are  assured,  that  those  to  whom  this  information 
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is  communicated,  and  who  fail  to  improve  it  for  their  own 
salvation,  are  themselves  responsible  for  the  fearful  result. 
This  information  is  of  the  last  importance,  and  it  is  fully  fur- 
nished to  us  in  Scripture.  But  beyond  this,  there  is  little  told 
us  in  regard  to  those  who  perish ;  very  little,  especially,  in 
regard  to  any  purposes  or  actings  of  God  bearing  upon  their 
ultimate  destiny  as  individuals.  We  have  much  information 
given  us  in  Scripture  about  God's  purposes  and  actings  in 
regard  to  those  who  are  saved.  We  are  told  plainly  of  his 
eternal  choice  or  selection  of  them  for  salvation,  out  of  the 
human  race  all  equally  sunk  in  guilt  and  depravity  ;  of  his 
absolute,  unconditional  determination  to  save  these  persons  so 
chosen  or  selected,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  great 
scheme,  which  secures  the  glory  of  the  divine  character,  the 
honour  of  the  divine  law,  and  the  interests  of  personal  holiness ; 
and  of  the  execution  of  this  decree,  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose,  by  giving  to  these  persons,  or  effecting  in  them,  faith 
and  regeneration,  with  all  their  appropriate  results,  by  watch- 
ing over  them  with  special  care  after  these  great  changes  have 
been  effected,  by  upholding  and  preserving  them  in  the  exer- 
cise of  faith  and  in  the  practice  of  holiness,  and  by  preparing 
them  fully  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  By  the 
application  of  these  principles,  we  are  able  to  give  a  full  account 
of  the  great  leading  features  and  events  in  the  history  of  every 
soul  that  is  saved,  from  the  eternal  sovereign  purpose  of  God 
to  save  that  soul  till  its  final  admission  to  glory. 

Calvinists  contend  that  all  these  principles  are  set  forth 
very  directly  and  explicitly  in  the  statements  of  Scripture ; 
and,  in  this  state  of  things,  common  sense  and  common  fair- 
ness plainly  dictate,  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  inves- 
tigate and  ascertain,  whether  or  not  Scripture  sanctions  them  ; 
and  if  the  result  of  the  inquiry  be  a  conviction  that  it  does, 
to  receive  them  as  true  and  certain,  along  with  all  that  is  in- 
volved in  or  results  from  them.  Arminians,  of  course,  deny 
that  Scripture  sanctions  these  principles,  and  endeavour  to 
shew  the  insufficiency  of  the  grounds  on  which  scriptural  sup- 
port is  claimed  for  them.  But  they  often  prefer  to  conduct 
the  discussion  in  a  different  way.  They  are  usually  anxious  to 
give  priority  and  prominence  to  the  subject  of  reprobation  ; 
and  having  refuted,  as  they  think,  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
upon  this  subject,  they  then  draw  the  inference  or  deduction, 
that  since  election  and  reprobation  are  correlatives,  and  neces- 
sarily imply  each  other,  the  disproof  of  reprobation  involves  a 
disproof  of  election.  Their  reasons  for  adopting  this  line  of 
pohcy  in  conducting  the  discussion,  are  abundantly  obvious, 
and  somewhat  tempting,  but  very  far  from  being  satisfactory 
or  creditable.     The  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  reprobation  admits 
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more  easily  of  being  distorted  and  perverted  by  misrepresenta- 
tion than  the  doctrine  of  election,  and  of  this  facility  many 
Arminians  have  not  scrupled  to  avail  themselves.  The  awful 
and  mysterious  subject  of  reprobation  can  likewise  be  easily 
presented  in  lights,  which  make  it  appear  harsh  and  repulsive 
to  men's  natural  feelings  ;  and  this  is  one  main  reason  why 
Arminians  are  so  fond  of  dwelhng  upon  it,  and  labouring  to 
give  it  great  prominence  in  the  discussion  of  this  whole  mat- 
ter. The  injustice  and  unfairness  of  this  mode  of  deahng  with 
the  question,  is  established  by  the  consideration  already  ad- 
verted to,  viz.,  that  there  is  much  fuller  and  more  explicit 
information  given  us  in  Scripture  on  the  subject  of  election 
than  of  reprobation.  If  this  be  so,  then  it  is  plainly  the  dic- 
tate of  common  sense  and  common  fairness,  that  we  should 
investigate  the  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  election  before  we 
proceed  to  consider  that  of  reprobation,  and  that  we  vshould  not 
allow  the  conclusions  we  may  have  reached,  upon  satisfactory 
evidence,  with  respect  to  the  subject  that  is  more  clearly  re- 
vealed, to  be  disturbed  by  difficulties  with  respect  to  a  subject 
which  God  has  left  shrouded  in  somewhat  greater  mystery. 

Calvinists  not  only  admit,  but  contend,  that  both  as  to  their 
import  and  meaning,  and  as  to  their  proof  or  evidence,  the 
doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation  are  closely  connected  with 
each  other,  and  that  inferences  or  deductions  with  respect  to 
the  one  may  be  legitimately  and  conclusively  derived  from 
the  other.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  God's  purposes  and  pro- 
cedure, in  regard  to  those  who  are  saved,  must  affect  or  regu- 
late his  purposes  and  procedure  in  regard  to  those  who  perish, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  one  must  throw  some  light  upon  the 
other.  Calvinists  have  always  maintained,  that  the  whole  of 
what  they  believe  and  teach  upon  the  subject  of  reprobation, 
may  be  deduced  by  undeniable  logical  inference  from  the  doc- 
trine which  they  hold  to  be  clearly  taught  in  Scripture  on  the 
subject  of  election,  and  that  it  is  also  confirmed  by  the  more 
vague  and  imperfect  information  given  us  in  Scripture,  bearing 
directly  upon  the  subject  of  the  fate  of  those  who  perish.  No 
intelligent  Calvinist  has  ever  disputed  the  position,  that  elec- 
tion necessarily  implies  and  leads  to  a  corresponding  reproba- 
tion. No  Calvinists,  indeed,  have  ever  disputed  this,  except 
some  of  the  weaker  brethren  among  the  evangehcal  church- 
men in  England,  who  have  professed  to  beHeve  in  Calvinistic 
election  as  plainly  set  forth  in  their  17th  article,  but  who  have 
declined  to  admit  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  in  any  sense. 
We  can  sympathise  with  the  feeling  which  leads  men  to  shrink 
from  giving  prominence  to  this  awful  and  mysterious  subject, 
and  even  with  the  feeling  which  led  to  the  omission  of  any 
formal  deliverance  regarding  it,  both  in  the  articles  of  the 
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Church  of  England  and  in  the  original  Scotch  Confession  of 
1560,  though  both  prepared  by  Calvinists.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  men  in  their  investigation  of  divine  truth,  should 
not  ascertain  and  state,  and,  when  necessary,  maintain  and 
defend,  the  whole  of  what  is  contained  in,  or  may  be  deduced 
from.  Scripture,  on  this  as  on  other  subjects. 

Arminians,  for  controversial  purposes,  have  frequently  given 
great  and  undue  prominence  to  this  subject  of  reprobation  ; 
and  some  Calvinists,  provoked  by  this  unfair  and  discreditable 
procedure,  have  been  occasionally  tempted  to  follow  their 
opponents,  into  a  minuteness  and  rashness  of  speculation  that 
was  painful  and  unbecoming.  But  Calvinists  in  general,  while 
not  shrinking  from  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  have  never 
shewn  any  desire  to  enlarge  upon  it,  beyond  what  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  importunity  of  their  opponents,  and  have 
usually  conducted  the  discussion,  under  the  influence  of  a  sense 
of  the  imperative  obligation  to  keep  strictly  within  the  Hmits 
of  what  is  revealed,  and  to  carry  on  the  whole  investigation 
under  a  deep  feeling  of  reverence  and  holy  awe.  Very  diffe- 
rent have  been  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  many  Arminians  in 
dealing  with  this  mysterious  subject.  They  often  shrink  from 
meeting  fairly  and  manfully  the  great  mass  of  direct  and  posi- 
tive evidence,  which  can  be  produced  from  Scripture  in  support 
of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election.  They  prefer  to  assail  it 
indirectly  by  an  attack  upon  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  ;  and 
they  adopt  this  course  because,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  much 
less  information  given  us  in  Scripture  about  reprobation  than 
election,  and  because  it  is  easier  to  distort  and  misrepresent 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  upon  the  one  subject  than  the  other, 
and  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  it.  No  man  of  ordinary- 
candour  will  deny,  that  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  which  is  at 
least  very  plausible,  has  been  produced  from  statements  con- 
tained in  Scripture,  in  support  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
election.  And  if  this  be  so,  Calvinists  are  entitled  to  insist, 
that  men,  who  profess  to  be  seeking  the  truth,  and  not  merely 
contending  for  victory,  shall,  in  the  first  place,  deal  with  this 
direct  and  positive  evidence  and  dispose  of  it,  by  either  ad- 
mitting or  disproving  its  validity,  and  shall  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  recourse  to  any  indirect,  inferential,  and  cir- 
cuitous process  for  deciding  the  point  at  issue.  But  this  mode 
of  procedure,  though  plainly  demanded  by  sound  logic  and  an 
honest  love  of  truth,  is  one  which  Arminians  rather  dishke 
and  avoid,  and  hence  the  anxiety  they  have  often  shewn  to 
give  priority  and  prominence  to  the  subject  of  reprobation, 
and  to  attempt  to  settle  the  whole  question  about  predestina- 
tion by  inferences  deduced  from  it. 

When  the   Remonstrants  or  Arminians  were  cited   before 
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the  Synod  of  Dort,  they  insisted  that,  under  the  first  article 
which  treated  of  predestination  in  general,  the  discussion 
should  begin  with  an  investigation  of  the  doctrine  of  repro- 
bation ;  and  when  the  Synod,  upon  the  obvious  grounds  of 
sound  logic,  common  sense,  and  ordinary  fairness,  to  which 
we  have  referred,  and  which  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  Judg- 
ments of  the  different  Colleges  of  the  Foreign  Divines,  em- 
bodied in  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  (pp.  139-151),  refused  to 
concede  this  demand,  the  Arminians  loudly  complained  of  this 
as  an  act  of  great  hardship  and  injustice.  The  excuse  they 
gave  for  making  this  demand  was  this :  that  the  difficulties 
which  they  had  been  led  to  entertain  in  regard  to  the  truth  of 
the  system  of  doctrine  generally  received  in  the  reformed 
churches,  were  chiefly  connected  with  the  subject  of  reproba- 
tion, and  that  if  this  point  could  be  cleared  up  to  their  satis- 
faction, there  might  be  some  hope  of  the  two  parties  coming 
to  an  agreement.  But  this,  besides  being  a  mere  pretence, 
waa,  upon  the  grounds  which  we  have  already  adduced,  plainly 
untenable  upon  any  fair  basis  of  argument.  It  is  conclusively 
answered  by  the  fair  appHcation  of  the  considerations,  that 
there  is  much  fuller  and  clearer  information  given  us  in  Scrip- 
ture about  election  than  about  reprobation ;  that  Calvinists 
really  hold  nothing  on  the  subject  of  reprobation  but  what 
is  virtually  contained  in,  and  necessarily  deducible  from,  what 
is  plainly  taught  in  Scripture  on  the  subject  of  election ;  and 
that  the  scriptural  evidence  for  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  is, 
mainly  and  principally,  though  not  exclusively,  to  be  found  in 
the  scriptural  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  that  is,  in  the 
fair  and  legitimate  application  of  the  views  revealed  to  us  as 
to  what  God  has  purposed  and  does  with  respect  to  those  who 
are  saved,  to  the  investigation  of  the  question  as  to  what  he 
has  purposed  and  does,  or  rather  has  not  purposed  and  does 
not  do,  with  respect  to  those  who  perish. 

This  unreasonable,  unfair,  and  discreditable  mode  of  proce- 
dure, adopted  by  Episcopius  and  his  associates  at  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  has  been  often  since  exhibited  by  Arminian  controver- 
sialists, at  least  practically  and  in  substance,  though  perhaps 
it  has  not  been  so  explicitly  stated,  and  so  openly  defended, 
as  upon  that  occasion.  We  may  refer  to  two  or  three  instances 
of  this. 

The  first  work  that  appeared  in  England  containing  a  formal 
and  elaborate  attack  upon  the  Calvinistic  system  of  theology, 
was  published  anonymously  in  1633.*     Its  author  was  Samuel 

*  The  work  entitled  "  Apello  Evangelium,  or  an  Appeal  to  the  Gospel,"  by 
John  Plaifere,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  Thomas  Playfere,  Davenant's 
predecessor  as  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge  and  a  Calvinist, 
seems  to  have  been  written  before  Hoard's  book,  in  1628  or  1629,  though  it  was 
not  published  till  1652,   many  years  after  the  author's  death.      Plaifere's 
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Hoard,  rector  of  Moreton,  and  its  title  was  "  God's  love  to  man- 
kind manifested  by  disproving  his  absolute  decree  for  their 
damnation."  And  in  accordance  with  this  title,  the  work  just 
consists  of  an  attack  upon  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  reproba- 
tion, grossly  distorted  and  misrepresented,  without  an  attempt 
to  answer  the  great  mass  of  direct  and  positive  proof,  which 
Calvinists  have  produced  from  Scripture,  in  support  of  their 
doctrine  of  election.  This  work  of  Hoard's  had  the  honour  of 
being  formally  answered  by  three  great  theologians,  Davenant, 
Twisse,  and  Amyraut,  the  diversity  of  whose  views  upon  some 
points,  while  they  agreed  in  the  main,  gave,  perhaps,  to  the  dis- 
cussion as  a  whole,  additional  interest  and  value.  Davenant's 
answer  to  Hoard  was  published  in  1641,  and  is  entitled, 
"Animadversions  written  by  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  John, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Sarisbury,  upon  a  treatise  entitled  *  God's  Love 
to  Mankind.' "  Amyraut 's  answer  to  Hoard  was  also  published 
in  1641,  and  is  entitled,  "Doctringe  J.  Calvini  de  absolute  re- 
probationis  decreto  Defensio."  Hoard's  work  had  been  tran- 
slated into  Latin,  and  published  at  Amsterdam,  under  the 
auspices  of  Grotius.  Amyraut,  who  had  incurred  the  sus- 
picion of  orthodox  divines,  by  advocating  in  his  treatise  on 
predestination,  published  in  1634,  the  doctrine  of  universal 
redemption,  seized  this  opportunity  of  shewing,  that  he 
zealously  maintained  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic system  of  theology,  by  preparing  and  publishing  a 
reply  to  this  work,  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  Calvin. 
Twisse's  reply  to  Hoard,  though  written  before  any  of  the 
other  answers,  and,  indeed,  principally  before  the  publication 
of  Hoard's  work,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  in  manuscript, 
was  not  published  till  some  years  after  its  author's  death.  It 
is  entitled  "  The  Riches  of  God's  love  unto  the  vessels  of 
mercy  consistent  with  his  absolute  hatred  or  reprobation  of  the 
vessels  of  wrath."  %  It  was  published  in  1653,  and  was  licensed 
and  recommended  by  Dr  Owen,  at  that  time  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Oxford.  The  first  sentence  of  Owen's  prefatory  recom- 
mendation of  Twisse's  work,  is  admirably  pertinent  to  our  pur- 
pose, and,  indeed,  brings  out  the  only  point  with  which  we 
have  at  present  to  do  in  connection  with  this  matter.  It  is 
this : — 

"Of  all  those  weighty  parcels  of  gospel  truth  which  the  Armi- 
niaiis  have  chosen  to  oppose,  there  is  not  any  about  which  they  so 
much  delight  to  try  and  exercise  the  strength  of  fleshly  reasonings, 

Appeal  is  also  a  farmal  and  elaborate  attack  upon  Calvinism,  and  is  upon  the 
whole  an  abler  and  a  fairer  hook  than  Hoard's.  It  contains  the  earliest  at- 
tempt with  which  we  are  acquainted,  to  distort  the  meaning  of  the  17th  article 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  an  Arminian  sense,  a  topic  with  which  Hoard 
did  not  venture  to  meddle.  Plaifere's  Appeal  was  republished  in  a  collection 
of  "  Tracts  concerning  Predestination  and  Providence."     Cambridge,  1719. 
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as  that  of  God's  eternal  decree  of  reprobation ;  partly,  because  the 
Scripture  doth  not  so  abound  in  the  delivery  of  this  doctrine,  as  of 
some  others  lying  in  a  more  immediate  subserviency  to  the  obedi- 
ence and  consolation  of  the  saints  (though  it  be  sufficiently  revealed 
in  them  to  the  quieting  of  their  spirits  who  have  learned  to  captivate 
their  understandings  to  the  obedience  of  faith),  and  partly,  because 
they  apprehend  the  truth  thereof  to  be  more  exposed  to  the  riotous 
oppositions  of  men's  tumultuating,  carnal  affections,  whose  help  and 
assistance  they  by  all  means  court  and  solicit  for  their  contests 
against  it." 

These  three  replies  to  Hoard  rank  among  the  most  important 
and  valuable  works  in  this  .department  of  controversial  theo- 
logy. But  at  present  we  have  to  do  with  them  only  in  this 
respect,  that  they  all  fully  expose  the  erroneous  and  distorted 
account  which  Hoard  gives  of  what  it  is  that  Calvinists  really 
hold  upon  the  subject  of  reprobation,  and  bring  out  the  absur- 
dity and  unfairness  of  giving  so  much  prominence  to  this 
topic  in  discussing  the  general  question  of  predestination,  in- 
stead of  beginning  with  the  much  more  important  subject  of 
election,  about  which  we  have  much  fuller  information  given 
us  in  Scripture,  and  then,  when  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  upon 
the  subject  of  election  has  been  investigated  and  ascertained, 
proceeding  to  apply  this,  in  connection  with  the.  fewer  and 
obscurer  intimations  given  us  directly  concerning  reprobation, 
in  determining  what  we  ought  to  believe  regarding  it.  We 
may  give  two  or  three  extracts  on  these  points  from  Davenant, 
whom,  notwithstanding  his  unsound  views  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  atonement,  we  consider  one  of  the  greatest  divines  the 
Church  of  England  has  ever  produced.  He  thus  points  out  the 
unfairness  of  the  title,  and  of  the  general  scope  and  object,  of 
Hoard's  work,  while  admitting,  as  of  course  every  intelhgent 
theologian  must  do,  that  the  election  of  some  men  necessarily 
implies  a  corresponding  reprobation  of  the  rest,  and  indicating 
at  the  same  time,  the  true  use  and  application  that  should  be 
made  of  the  fact,  that  the  17th  article  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, though  explicitly  asserting  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
election,  makes  no  direct  mention  of  reprobation. 

"...  Obliquely  to  oppose  the  eternal,  free  and  absolute  de- 
cree of  predestination  or  election  under  colour  of  disapproving  an 
absolute  decree  for  any  man's  damnation,  befitteth  not  any  divine 
who  acknowledgeth  the  truth  of  that  doctrine  which  the  Scrip- 
tures have  delivered,  St  Augustine  cleared,  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land established  in  the  17th  Article.  But  if  the  author  of  this 
treatise  had  no  other  aim,  than  the  overthrowing  of  such  an  eternal 
decree  of  predestination  and  preterition,  as  is  fondly  supposed  will 
save  men  whether  they  repent  or  not  repent,  believe  or  not  believe, 
persevere  or  not  persevere ;  and  such  an  absolute  decree  of  repro- 
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bation  as  will  damn  men  though  they  should  repent  and  believe,  or 
will  hinder  any  man  from  repenting  or  believing,  or  will  cause  and 
work  any  man's  impenitency  or  infidelity ;  we  both  wish,  and  shall 
endeavour  together  with  him  to  root  such  erroneous  fancies  out  of 
all  Christian  minds."     Pp.  3,  4.) 

"  The  title  of  the  book  justly  rejecteth  an  absolute  decree  for  the 
damnation  of  any  particular  person  :  for  such  a  decree  was  never 
enacted  in  G-od's  eternal  counsel,  nor  ever  published  in  his  revealed 
word.  But  for  absolute  reprobation,  if  by  this  word  be  understood 
only  that  preterition,  non-election,  or  negative  decree  of  predestina- 
tion, which  is  contradictorily  opposed  to  the  decree  of  election,  the 
one  is  as  absolute  as  the  other,  and  neither  dependeth  upon  the 
foreseen  difference  of  men's  actions,  but  upon  the  absolute  will  of 
God.  For  if  Grod  from  eternity  absolutely  elected  some  unto  the 
infallible  attainment  of  grace  and  glory,  we  cannot  but  grant  that 
those  who  are  not  comprised  within  this  absolute  decree  are  as  ab- 
solutely passed  by,  as  the  other  are  chosen.  The  decree  of  damna- 
tion therefore  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  decree  of  negative 
predestination,  which  (according  to  the  phrase  of  the  school  rather 
than  of  the  Scripture)  is  usually  termed  reprobation.  By  which 
term  of  reprobation  some  understand  only  the  denial  of  election  or 
predestination.  And  because  the  negation  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  affirmation,  unless  we  be  agreed  what  is  meant  when  we  say, 
Feter  was  predestinated  before  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laidj 
we  can  never  rightly  judge  what  is  meant  when,  on  the  contrary,  we 
avouch,  Judas  was  reprobated  before  the  foundations  of  the  world  were 
laid.  Some  others  under  the  name  of  reprobation  involve  not  only 
the  negative  decree  of  preparing  such  effectual  grace  as  would  bring 
men  most  certainly  unto  glory,  but  an  affirmative  decree  also  for  the 
punishing  of  men  eternally  in  hell-fire. 

"  So  far  forth  as  this  author  seemeth  to  oppose  the  absolute  de- 
cree of  predestination,  and  the  absolute  decree  of  negative  reproba- 
tion or  non-election,  reducing  them  to  the  contrary  foreseen  con- 
ditions of  good  or  bad  acts  in  men,  he  crosseth  the  received  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England.  But  if  he  intend  only  to  prove  that  the 
adjudication  of  men  unto  eternal  life  or  eternal  death,  and  the 
temporal  introduction  of  men  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  cast- 
ing of  men  into  the  torments  of  hell,  are  always  accompanied  with 
the  divine  prescience  or  intuition  of  contrary  acts  or  qualities  in  those 
which  are  to  be  saved  or  condemned ;  we  hold  it  and  acknowledge 
it  a  most  certain  truth.  Yet  we  must  here  add,  that  predestination 
and  preterition  are  eternal  acts  immanent  in  God  the  Creator,  whereas 
salvation  and  damnation  are  temporal  effects  terminated  unto  the 
creature  :  and  therefore  the  latter  may  be  suspended  upon  many 
conditions,  though  the  former  be  in  God  never  so  absolute. 

"  The  treatise  ensuing  would  have  had  much  more  perspicuity  if 
the  author  had  briefly  and  plainly  set  down  what  he  understandeth 
by  this  word  predestination  or  election,  and  whether  he  conceive  it 
to  be  an  absolute  or  a  conditional  decree.  If  conditional,  he  should 
have  shewed  us  with  whom  God  conditioned,  upon  what  terms,  and 
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where  the  conditions  stand  upon  record.  If  he  grant  absolute  pre- 
destination, his  plea  for  conditionate  preterition  will  be  to  little 
purpose,  with  those  who  understand  that  the  absolute  election  of 
such  a  certain  number  doth  in  eodern  signo  rationis  as  absolutely 
imply  a  certain  number  of  men  not  elected. 

"  The  wisdom  of  our  Church  of  England  in  the  17th  article  layeth 
down  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  doth  not  so  much  as  in 
one  word  meddle  with  the  point  of  reprobation  ;  leaving  men  to 
conceive  that  the  one  is  the  bare  negation  or  denial  of  that  special 
favour  and  benefit  which  is  freely  intended  and  mercifully  bestowed 
in  the  other.  "Would  to  Grod  the  children  of  this  church  had  imi- 
tated the  wisdom  of  their  mother,  and  had  not  taken  a  quite  con- 
trary course,  baulking  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  breaking 
in  abruptly  upon  the  doctrine  of  reprobation. 

"I  know  not  whether  I  should  think  him  more  defective,  who  in 
disputing  about  reprobation  runneth  out  into  impertinent  vagaries, 
or  him  that  undertaketh  the  handling  of  this  question  without  pre- 
mising and  opening  the  true  nature  of  predestination. 

"  And  no  man  need  fear  but  (with  all  that  are  judicious,  religious, 
and  loving  their  own  salvation)  that  manner  of  handling  this  con- 
troversy will  be  best  accepted,  which  so  reduceth  man's  sin  and 
damnation  to  himself,  as  withal  it  forgetteth  not  to  reduce  his  justi- 
fication, sanctification,  glorification  not  to  any  foreseen  goodness 
springing  out  of  man's  free-will,  but  to  the  free  mercy  of  Grod,  ac- 
cording to  his  eternal  purpose  effectually  working  in  men  those  gifts 
and  acts  of  grace  which  are  the  means  to  bring  them  unto  glory." 
(Pp.  5-7.) 

"  If  striving  to  he  dose  he  a  prohahle  argument  of  a  had  cause,  those 
who  are  afraid  to  deal  with  the  more  lightsome  part  of  this  contro- 
versy which  concerneth  election  and  predestination,  and  trust  them- 
selves, without  borrowing  any  light  from  this,  into  the  other  (which 
taken  by  itself  is  much  more  dark  and  obscure),  are  the  men  who 
strive  to  wrap  themselves  and  others  in  an  obscure  and  dark  cloud. 
Our  Church  of  England  was  more  willing  and  desirous  to  set  down 
expressly  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  I  mean  of  pre- 
destination causing  faith  and  perseverance,  than  it  was  of  absolute 
negative  reprobation,  I  mean  of  such  reprobation  as  implieth  in 
God  a  will  of  permitting  some  men's  final  impiety  and  impenitency, 
and  of  justly  ordaining  them  unto  punishment  for  the  same  :  and 
yet  the  latter  doth  plainly  follow  upon  the  truth  of  the  former.  It 
was  wisdom,  and  not  Jewish  or  Turkish  fear,  which  made  our 
Church  so  clear  in  the  article  for  absolute  predestination,  and  yet 
so  reserved  in  the  other ;  easily  perceiving  that  predestination  of 
some  men  cannot  be  afiirmed,  but  non-predestination  or  preterition 
or  negative  reprobation  (call  it  as  you  please)  of  some  others  must 
needs  therewith  be  understood. 

"  Though  truth  he  best  uncovered,  yet  all  truths  are  not  of  the  same 
nature,  nor  alike  profitable  to  be  debated  upon  ;  yet  for  the  truth 
of  absolute  reprobation,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  connected  and  conjoined 
with  absolute  predestination,  when  the  main  intent  of  the  Eemon- 
strants  is  by  opposing  of  the  former  to  overthrow  the  latter,  it  im- 
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porteth  those  who  have  subscribed  to  the  17th  Article  not  to  suffer 
it  to  be  obliquely  undermined."     (Pp.  43,  44.) 

"  The  opinion  here  aimed  at,  is  the  doctrine  of  absolute  reproba- 
tion, concerning  which  all  disputes  are  frivolous,  if  it  be  not  first 
agreed  upon  what  is  understood  by  these  two  words,  absolute  repro- 
bation. 

"  For  the  understanding  wh(?reof,  observe  first,  what  our  Church 
conceiveth  under  the  term  of  predestination.  If  a  decree  of  G-od 
first  beholding  and  foreseeing  certain  particular  persons  as  believing 
and  constantly  persevering  unto  the  end  in  faith  and  godliness,  and 
thereupon  electing  them  unto  eternal  happiness,  then  we  will  grant 
that  the  Remonstrants  (whom  this  author  followeth)  embrace  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  But,  if  in  our  17th  Article, 
God  in  his  eternal  predestination,  beholdeth  all  men  as  lying  in 
massa  corrupta,  and  decreeth  out  of  this  generality  of  mankind,  l?eing 
all  in  a  like  damnable  condition,  to  elect  some  by  his  secret  counsel, 
to  deliver  them  from  the  curse  and  damnation  by  a  special  calling 
according  to  his  eternal  purpose,  and  by  working  in  them  faith  and 
perseverance  ;  then  it  is  plain  that  the  Remonstrants  and  this  author 
have  left  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  point  of  pre- 
destination, and  therefore  may  well  be  suspected  also  in  the  point 
of  reprobation,  which  must  have  its  true  measure  taken  from  that 
other. 

"  Secondly,  take  notice,  what  the  word  absolute  importeth  when 
it  is  applied  unto  the  eternal  and  immanent  acts  or  decrees  of  the 
divine  predestination.  Not  (as  the  Remonstrants  continually  mis- 
take it)  a  peremptory  decree  of  saving  persons  elected,  whether  they 
believe  or  not  believe,  nor  yet  a  decree  of  forcing  or  necessitating 
predestinate  persons  unto  the  acts  of  believing,  repenting,  persever- 
ing, or  walking  in  the  way  which  leadeth  unto  everlasting  life  ;  but 
a  gracious  and  absolute  decree  of  bestowing  as  well  faith,  repentance, 
and  perseverance,  as  eternal  life,  upon  all  those  to  whom  in  his 
everlasting  purpose  he  vouchsafed  the  special  benefit  of  predestina- 
tion. And  that  Cod  can  and  doth  according  to  his  eternal  purpose 
infallibly  work  faith  and  perseverance  in  the  elect,  without  any  co- 
action  or  necessitation  of  man's  will,  is  agreed  upon  by  all  Catholic 
divines,  and  was  never  opposed  but  by  Pelagius.  And  this  abso- 
lute intending  of  eternal  life  to  persons  elected,  and  absolute  in- 
tending of  giving  unto  such  the  special  grace  of  a  perseverant  faith, 
is  that  absolute  predestination  which  our  mother  the  church  hath 
commended  unto  us,  and  which  we  must  defend  against  the  error  of 
tlie  semi-Pelagians  and  Remonstrants,  who  strive  to  bring  in  a  pre- 
destination or  election  wherein  Cod  seeth  faith  and  perseverance  in 
certain  men  going  before  predestination,  and  doth  not  prepare  it  for 
them  in  eternity  by  his  special  act  of  predestination,  nor  bestow  it 
upon  them  in  due  time,  as  a  consequent  effect  of  his  eternal  pre- 
destination. 

"  Thirdly,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  our  Church,  in  not  speaking 
one  word  of  reprobation  in  the  article,  would  have  us  to  be  more 
sparing  in  discussing  this  point  than  that  other  of  election  ;  quite 
contrary  to  the  humour  of  the  Remonstrants,  who  hang  back  when 
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they  are  called  to  dispute  upon  predestination,  but  will  by  no  autho- 
rity be  beat  off  from  rushing  at  the  first  dash  upon  the  point  of  re- 
probation. 

"  But  further,  from  hence  we  may  well  collect,  that  our  Church, 
which  by  predestination  understandeth  a  special  benefit  out  of  God's 
mercy  and  absolute  freedom,  absolutely  prepared  from  all  eternity, 
and  in  time  bestowed  infallibly  upon  the  elect,  would  have  us  con- 
ceive no  further  of  the  silenced  decree  of  reprobation,  than  the  not 
preparing  of  such  effectual  grace,  the  not  decreeing  of  such  persons 
unto  the  infallible  attainment  of  glory,  the  decreeing  to  permit 
them  through  their  own  default  deservedly  and  infallibly  to  procure 
their  own  misery.  All  this  is  no  more  than  Grod  himself  hath 
avouched  of  himself,  (Exod.  xxxiii.  19),  miserebor  cui  voluero,  et 
clemens  ero  in  quem  mihi  placuerit.  And  that  which  the  apostle 
attriTuteth  unto  Grod,  Eom.  ix.  15,  16,  17,  18- 

'*  Fourthly,  this  non-praedestinatio,  non-electio,  praeteritio  or  ne- 
gativa  reprobatio  (for  by  all  these  names  divines  speak  of  it)  doth 
as  absolutely  leave  some  out  of  the  number  of  the  predestinate,  as 
predestination  doth  include  others  within  the  same  number.  And 
the  number  of  both  formally  and  materially  is  so  certain  that  the 
diminution  or  augmentation  of  either  is  by  the  general  consent  of 
orthodox  divines  condemned  for  an  erroneous  opinion  :  though  the 
semi-Pelagians  spurned  against  this  truth.  If  under  the  name  of 
absolute  predestination  any  conceive  a  violent  decree  of  God  thrust- 
ing men  into  an  estate  of  grace  and  glory,  and  under  the  name  of 
absolute  reprobation,  a  violent  decree  of  God  thrusting  men  into  sin 
and  misery,  let  who  will  confute  them  :  for  their  opinion  is  errone- 
ous concerning  the  one,  and  blasphemous  concerning  the  other. 
But  under  colour  of  opposing  such  imaginary  decrees,  to  bring  in 
a  conditionate  predestination,  to  exclude  this  negative  reprobation, 
to  settle  them  both  upon  prevision  of  human  acts,  is  opposite  to  the 
doctrine  of  St  Augustine,  approved  anciently  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  till  this  new-fangled  age,  generally  and  commonly 
allowed  and  embraced  both  by  the  Eomanists  and  by  the  Protestants." 
(Pp.  100-103.) 

Arminians  in  more  modern  times  have  not  been  slow  to 
follow  the  example  set  them  by  their  predecessors,  in  the  mode 
of  dealing  with  this  subject.  Whitby,  in  his  Discourse  on  the 
Five  Points,  which  though  not  a  work  of  any  great  ability,  was 
for  a  century,  and  until  superseded  by  Tomline's  "  Refutation  of 
Calvinism,"  the  great  oracle  and  text-book  of  the  anti-evangeli- 
cal Arminians  of  the  Church  of  England,  devotes  the  two  first 
chapters  to  the  subject  of  reprobation.  But,  perhaps,  the  folly 
and  unfairness  of  the  Arminian  mode  of  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject, may  be  regarded  as  having  reached  its  acme  in  John 
Wesley's  treatise,  entitled  "  Predestination  calmly  considered," 
which  was  published  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  and  is 
contained  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  his 
works.     Wesley  in  this  treatise  begins  with  proving,  what  no 
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intelligent  Calvinist  disputes,  that  the  election  of  some  men  to 
everlasting  life,  necessarily  implies  what  may  be  called  a  repro- 
bation of  the  rest,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  that  "  unconditional 
election  cannot  appear  without  the  cloven  foot  of  reprobation," 
(p.  209).     And  having  established  this,  he  straightway  com- 
mences an  elaborate  and  violent  attack  upon  reprobation,  which 
he  describes  as  "  that  millstone  which  hangs  about  the  neck  of 
your   whole    hypothesis"    (p.    255),    without    attempting    to 
grapple  with  the  direct  positive  scriptural  evidence,  by  which 
the  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  has  been  established. 
Dr  Gill,  in  an  excellent  reply  to  this  treatise,  entitled  "  The 
Doctrine  of  Predestination  Stated,"  truly  describes  it  in  this 
way  :  "  Though  he  calls  his  pamphlet  '  Predestination  calmly 
considered,'  yet  it  only  considers  one  part  of  it,  reprobation, 
and  that  not  in  a  way  of  argument  but  harangue,  not  taking 
notice  of  our  argument  from  Scripture  or  reason,  only  making 
some  caviUing  exceptions  to  it,"  (p.  22).     Wesley,  indeed,  is  so 
engrossed  and  excited  by  reprobation,  that  he  calls  out  in  a 
sort  of  frenzy,  "  Find  out  any  election  which  does  not  imply 
reprobation,  and  I  will  gladly  agree  to  it.     But  reprobation  I 
can  never  agree  to,  while  I  believe  the  Scripture  to  be  of 
God,"  (p.  211).     This  mode  of  contemplating  and  dealing  with 
the  subject,  is  manifestly  inconsistent  with  sound  reason  and 
an   honest   love  of  truth.      The   first  duty  incumbent  upon 
Wesley,  and  upon  all  men,  in  this  matter,  was  just  to  "find  out" 
what  Scripture  taught  upon  the  subject  of  election,  to  receive 
its  teaching  upon  that  point  with  implicit  submission,  and  to  fol- 
low out  the  doctrine,  thus  ascertained,  to  all  its  legitimate  conse- 
quences.    He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  he  could  not  find  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine  of  election  in  Scripture,  but  he  has  not  explained  to 
us  how  he  managed  to  dispose  of  the  direct  positive  evidence 
usually  adduced  from  Scripture  in  support  of  it.     And  we  ven- 
ture to  think,  that  if  he  had  examined  Scripture  with  due  im- 
partiality, without  allowing  himself  to  be  scared  by  the  bugbear 
of  what  he  calls  "  the  cloven  foot  of  reprobation,"  he  would 
have  found,  as  Calvinists  have  done,  this  election  to  be  taught 
there,  viz.,  that  God  from  eternity,  out  of  the  good  pleasure  of 
his  own  will,  elected  some  men,  absolutely  and  unconditionally, 
to  everlasting  life,  and  that,  in  the  execution  of  this  purpose, 
he  invariably  and  infallibly  bestows  upon  these  men  that  faith, 
regeneration,  and  perseverance  which  he  alone  can  bestow,  and 
without  which  they  cannot  be  saved.     We  admit  that  this  elec- 
tion necessarily  implies  a  corresponding  reprobation,  but  we 
really  believe  nothing  more  upon  the  subject  of  reprobation 
than  what  the  election  plainly  taught  in  Scripture  necessarily 
implies,  viz.  this,  that  God  passes  by  the  rest  of  men,  the  non- 
elect,  and  leaves  them  in  their  natural  state  of  guilt  and  de- 
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pravity,  withholding  from  them,  or  de  facto  not  conferring  upon 
them,  that  special  grace,  which,  as  He  of  course  well  knows,  is 
necessary  to  the  production  of  faith  and  regeneration,  and 
doing  this,  as  well  as  ultimately  punishing  them  for  their  sin, 
in  accordance  with  a  decree  or  purpose  which  he  had  formed 
from  eternity.  We  find  in  Scripture  an  election  which  neces- 
sarily implies  this  reprobation,  and,  therefore,  we  beheve  both 
upon  the  testimony  of  God.  We  do  not  consider  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  agree  to  "  any  election,"  as  Wesley  says,  but  what 
we  find  taught  in  Scripture,  and  we  regard  ourselves  as  bound 
to  agree  to  this  election,  because  taught  there,  even  though  it 
necessarily  involves  all  that  we  believe  on  the  subject  of  repro- 
bation. 

But  we  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to  shew  the  unreason- 
ableness and  unfairness  of  the  course  frequently  pursued  by 
the  Arminians,  in  labouring  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  the 
doctrine  of  election,  by  giving  priority  and  prominence  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  reprobation,  and  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  the  duty 
plainly  imposed  by  logic,  common  sense,  and  candour,  to  deal 
in  the  first  place,  deliberately  and  impartially,  with  the  mass 
of  direct  and  positive  scriptural  evidence  which  Calvinists 
adduce  in  support  of  their  doctrine  of  election,  without  being 
prepossessed  or  prejudiced  by  any  inferences  or  deductions 
that  may  be  drawn  from  it,  whether  warrantably  or  the  reverse, 
or  by  any  collateral  and  extraneous  considerations.  Without 
pretending  to  discuss  this  subject,  we  would  Hke,  before  leaving 
it,  to  mak«  a  few  explanatory  remarks,  in  the  way  of  guarding 
against  misapprehensions  and  misrepresentations  of  the  doc- 
trine generally  held  by  Calvinists  regarding  it. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  what  Calvinists  believe  upon  the 
subject  is  this,  that  God  decreed  or  purposed  from  eternity  to 
do  what  he  actually  does  in  time,  in  regard  to  those  who  perish 
as  well  as  in  regard  to  those  who  are  saved,  and  that  this  is  in 
•substance,  withholding  from  them,  or  abstaining  from  commu- 
nicating to  them,  those  gracious  and  insuperable  influences  of 
his  Spirit,  by  which  alone  faith  and  regeneration  can  be  pro- 
duced, leaving  them  in  their  natural  state  of  sin  and  misery, 
and  then  at  last  inflicting  upon  them  the  punishment  which  by 
their  sin  they  have  deserved.  In  stating  and  discussing  the 
question  about  reprobation,  Calvinistic  divines  are  careful,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  extracts  quoted  above  from  Davenant,  to 
distinguish  between  two  different  acts,  decreed  or  resolved  on 
by  God  from  eternity  and  executed  by  him  in  time,  the  one 
negative  and  the  other  positive,  the  one  sovereign  and  the 
other  judicial,  and  both  frequently  comprehended  under  the 
.general  name  of  reprobation.  The  first  of  these,  the  negative 
.or  sovereign,  which  is  commonly  called  non-election,  pretention, 
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or  passing  by,  is  simply  resolving  to  leave  (and  in  consequence 
leaving)  some  men,  those  not  chosen  to  everlasting  life,  va. 
their  natural  state  of  sin  and  misery,  to  withhold  from  them, 
or  to  abstain  from  conferring  upon  them,  those  supernatural 
gracious  influences  which  are  necessary  to  enable  any  man  to 
repent  and  believe,  so  that  the  result  is,  that  they  continue  in 
their  sin,  with  the  guilt  of  all  their  transgressions  upon  their 
head.  The  second  act,  the  positive  or  judicial,  is  more  pro- 
perly that  which  is  called  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  "  foreordaining  to  everlasting  death,"  and  "  ordaining" 
those  who  have  been  passed  by  "  to  dishonour  and  wrath  for 
their  sin."  God  ordains  no  men  to  wrath  or  punishment  ex- 
cept on  account  of  their  sin,  and  makes  no  decree,  forms  no 
purpose,  to  subject  any  to  punishment,  but  what  has  reference 
to,  and  is  founded  on,  their  sin,  as  a  thing  certain  and  contem- 
plated. But  the  first  or  negative  act  of  non-election,  preterition, 
or  passing  by,  may  be  said  to  be  absolute,  since  it  is  not 
founded  on  sin,  and  perseverance  in  it,  as  foreseen.  Sin  foreseen 
cannot  be  the  proper  ground  or  cause  why  some  men  are 
elected  and  others  are  passed  by,  for  all  men  are  sinners,  and 
were  foreseen  as  such.  It  cannot  be  alleged,  that  those  who 
were  not  elected,  and  who  are  passed  by  in  the  communication 
of  special  supernatural  grace,  have  always  been  greater  sinners 
than  those  who  have  been  chosen  and  brought  to  eternal  life. 
And  with  respect  to  the  idea  which  might  naturally  suggest 
itself,  viz.,  that  final  impenitence  or  unbelief  foreseen,  might  be 
the  ground  or  cause,  not  only  of  the  positive  or  judicial  act  of 
foreordination  to  punishment  and  misery,  but  also  of  the  nega- 
tive act  of  preterition,  this  Calvinists  hold  to  be  inconsistent, 
with  the  scriptural  statements  which  so  plainly  ascribe  the 
production  of  faith  and  regeneration,  and  of  perseverance 
in  faith  and  holiness,  wherever  they  are  produced,  solely  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  God  and  the  efficacious  operation  of  his 
Spirit,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  undoubted  truth  that  he 
could,  if  he  had  chosen,  have  as  easily  produced  the  same  re- 
sults in  others,  and  inconsistent  likewise  with  the  intima- 
tions plainly  given  us  in  Scripture,  that  there  is  something  in 
God's  purposes  and  procedure,  even  in  regard  to  those  who 
perish,  which  can  be  resolved  only  into  his  own  good  pleasure, 
into  the  most  wise  and  holy  counsel  of  his  will. 

The  leading  objections  against  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  repro- 
bation are  founded  upon  misapprehensions  and  misrepresenta- 
tions of  its  real  import  and  bearings.  The  objections  usually 
adduced  against  it  are  chiefly  these:  that  it  implies,  1st,  That 
God  created  many  men  in  order  that  he  might  at  last  consign 
them  to  everlasting  misery  ;  and  2d,  That  his  decree  of  reproba- 
tion, or  his  eternal  purpose  concerning  those  who  perish,  is  the 
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proper  cause  or  source  of  the  sin  and  unbelief,  on  account  of 
which  they  are  ultimately  condemned  to  destruction.  Now  Cal- 
vinists  do  not  teach  these  doctrines,  but  repudiate  and  abjure 
them.  They  maintain  that  these  doctrines  cannot  be  shewn  to 
be  fairly  involved  in  any  thing  which  they  do  teach  upon 
this  subject.  The  answer  to  both  these  objections,  is  mainly 
based  upon  the  views  we  hold  with  respect  to  the  original 
state  and  condition  of  man  at  his  creation,  and  the  sin  and 
misery  into  which  he  afterwards  fell.  God  made  man  upright, 
after  his  own  image,  in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  holiness, 
fitted  and  designed  to  glorify  and  enjoy  his  Maker ;  and  this 
brings  out  the  only  true  and  proper  end  for  which  man  was 
created.  Calvinists  have  always  not  only  admitted  but  con- 
tended, that  there  are  important  differences  between  the 
relation  in  which  the  divine  foresight  of  the  unbelief  and  im- 
penitence of  those  who  perish  stands  to  the  decree  of  reprobation, 
and  that  in  which  the  foresight  of  the  faith  and  perseverance 
of  those  who  are  saved  stands  to  the  decree  of  election,  and 
between  the  way  and  manner  in  which  these  two  decrees 
operate  in  the  production  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  exe- 
cuted, means  which  may  be  said  to  consist  substantially  in  the 
character  and  actions  of  their  respective  objects.  We  cannot 
dwell  upon  these  differences.  It  is  sufficient  at  present  to  say, 
that  while  Calvinists  maintain,  that  the  decree  of  election  is 
the  cause  or  source  of  faith,  holiness,  and  perseverance,  in  all 
in  whom  they  are  produced,  they  hold  that  the  preterition  of 
some  men,  that  is,  the  first  or  negative  act  in  the  decree  of  repro- 
bation, based  upon  God's  good  pleasure,  the  counsel  of  his  will, 
puts  nothing  in  men,  causes  or  effects  no  change  in  them,  but 
simply  leaves  them  as  it  found  them,  in  the  state  of  guilt  and 
depravity  to  which  they  had  fallen,  while  they  admit,  that  the 
second  or  positive  part  of  the  decree  of  reprobation,  the  fore- 
ordination  to  wrath  and  misery,  as  distinguished  from  preteri- 
tion, is  founded  upon  the  foresight  of  men's  continuance  in  sin. 
God,  in  the  purpose  and  act  of  preterition,  took  from  them 
nothing  which  they  had,  withheld  from  them  nothing  to  which 
they  had  a  claim,  exerted  upon  them  no  influence  to  constrain 
them  to  continue  in  sin,  or  to  prevent  them  from  repenting  and 
believing ;  and  in  further  appointing  them  to  dishonour  and 
wrath  for  their  sin,  he  was  not  resolving  to  inflict  upon  them 
any  thing  but  what  he  foresaw  that  they  would  then  have 
fully  merited.* 

*  We  do  not  remember  to  have  read  in  any  Calvinistic  author,  a  more  pre- 
cise, comprehensive,  and  yet  compendious  statement  of  the  differences  between 
election  and  reprobation,  than  is  to^be  found  in  the  Medulla  Theologica  of 
William  Ames,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called  in  Latin,  Amesius.  Ames  was 
on©  of  the  acutest  controversialists  and  ablest  divines  of  the  17th  century.    He 
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The  considerations  which  have  now  been  hinted  at,  are 
amply  sufficient,  when  expounded  and  applied,  as  they  have 
been  by  Calvinistic  divines,  to  answer  the  objections  of  the 
Arminians,  that  is,  the  special  objections  which  they  usually 
adduce  against  the  doctrine  of  reprobation,  as  distinguished 
from  the  more  general  objections  commonly  directed  against 
the  Calvinistic  system  of  theology  as  a  whole,  and  to  expose 
the  injustice  and  unfairness  of  the  misrepresentations  which 
they  often  give  of  our  sentiments,  that  they  may  give  greater 
plausibility  to  their  objections. 

We  have  stated,  that  we  do  not  mean  at  present  to  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  any  of  the  great  leading  objections 
against  Calvinism,  based  upon  its  alleged  inconsistency  with 
the  moral  attributes  of  God  and  the  responsibility  of  man,  or  of 
the  more  abstract  theoretical  speculations  which  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  investigation  of  this  subject.  We 
propose  to  consider  only  some  of  the  misapprehensions  that 
have  been  put  forth,  and  some  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been 
started,  in  regard  to  its  practical  application. 

There  is  one  general  form  of  misrepresentation  which  Ar- 
minians often  employ  in  dealing  with  the  doctrines  of  Cal- 

was  an  English  puritan,  was  driven  into  exile  because  of  his  nonconformity, 
and  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Franeker.  He  has  in  his  various  works 
made  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  Popish,  Puritan,  and  Arminian  con- 
troversies. He  thus  states  the  views  generally  held  by  Calvinists  as  to  the 
differences  between  election  and  reprobation,  embodying  the  chief  points  on 
which  the  answers  to  the  Arminian  objections  to  reprobation  are  based:  "  Hinc 
prima  imparitas  rationis  inter  electionem  et  reprobationem,  in  electione  enim 
finis  rationem  habet  non  tantum  Dei  gratia  gratiosa,  sed  etiam  hominum 
ipsorum  salus,  in  reprobatione  vero  damnatio  in  sese  non  habet  rationem  finis 
aut  boni  (the  only  end,  properly  so  called,  being,  as  the  context  explains,  the 
manifestation  of  the  divine  justice).  Ineo  secunda  imparitas  est  rationis  inter 
electionem  et  reprobationem,  quod  electionis  amor  bonum  creaturse  commu- 
nicat  immediate,  sed  reprobationis  odium  bonum  tantum  negat,  non  infert 
aut  infligit  malum,  nisi  merito  creatursB  intercedente.  In  isto  actu  tertia  est 
imparitas  rationis  inter  elec.  et  rep.,  quod  electio  est  causa  non  tantum  salutis. 
Bed  et  omnium  eorum  quae  causae  rationem  habent  ad  salutem,  reprobatio  vero 
neque  damnationis  neque  peccati  quod  meretur  damnationem  est  proprie  causa 
Bed  antecedens  tantum.  Hinc  etiam  sequitur  quarta  dispajritas,  quod  ipsa 
media  non  habent  semper  inter  se  rationem  causae  et  effectus,  permissio  enim 
peccati  non  est  causa  derelictionis,  obdurationis,  punitionis,  sed  ipsum  pec- 
catum."  (Medulla  Theologica,  lib.  i.,  c.  xxv.,  De  Predestinatione,  p.  109-10.) 

Mastricht,  one  of  the  best  of  the  great  systematic  divines  of  the  17th  century, 
has  very  closely  followed,  or  rather  has  copied,  in  his  discussion  of  this  sub 
ject,  these  statements  of  Ames,  (Theoretico-practica  Theologia,  lib.  ill.,  c.  iv., 
8.  6,  p.  304,) 

Those  who  wish  to  follow  out  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  will  find 
abundant  materials  in  the  following  works,  in  addition  to  those  which  have 
already  been  mentioned : — Turretine,  Theologia  Elenctica,  loc.  iv,,  qu.  xiv., 
sect.  1-17  ;  Pictet,  La  Theologie  Chretienne,  liv.  viii.,  c.  vi. ;  De  Moor,  Comment 
in  Marck,  Comp.  c.  vii.,  sect.  29,  tom.  ii.,  p.  96 ;  Gill's  Cause  of  God  and 
Truth,  part  iii.,  c.  i.,  ii. ;  Jonathan  Edwards's  Remarks  on  important  Theological 
Controversies,  c.  iii.,  sect.  35. 
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vinism.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  practice  of  taking  a  part  of  our 
doctrine,  disjoined  from  the  rest,  representing  it  as  the  whole 
of  what  we  teach  upon  the  point,  and  then  shewing  that,  thus 
viewed,  it  is  Hable  to  serious  objections  and  leads  to  injurious 
consequences.  It  is  by  a  process  of  this  sort  that  they  give 
plausibility  to  their  very  common  and  favourite  allegation,  that 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination  discourages  or  ren- 
ders unnecessary  the  use  of  means,  the  employment  of  efforts, 
for  the  attainment  of  ends,  which  we  may  be  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  aim  at,  or  influenced  by  a  desire  to  effect,  that  it  tends 
to  discourage  or  preclude  the  steady  pursuit  of  holiness,  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  and  the  diligent  improvement 
of  the  means  of  grace.  Now  this  common  allegation  is  possessed 
of  plausibihty,  only  if  it  be  assumed  as  the  doctrine  of  Cal- 
vinists,  that  God  has  foreordained  the  end  without  having  also 
foreordained  the  means ;  and  when  their  true  and  real  doctrine 
upon  the  subject  is  brought  out  in  all  its  extent  and  complete- 
ness, the  plausibility  of  the  objection  entirely  disappears. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Confession  upon  this  point 
is  this,  that  by  God's  decree  ordaining  from  eternity  whatsoever 
cometh  to  pass,  the  liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  is 
not  taken  away  but  rather  established  (c.  iii.,  s.  1),  and  that 
"  although  in  relation  to  the  foreknowledge  and  decree  of  God, 
the  first  cause,  all  things  come  to  pass  immutably  and  infal- 
libly, yet  by  the  same  providence  he  ordereth  them  to  fall  out  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  second  causes,  either  necessarily,  freely, 
or  contingently"  (c.  v.,  s.  2) ;  that  is,  necessary  things,  things 
necessary  from  the  nature  or  constitution  which  he  has  conferred 
on  them,  or  the  laws  which  he  has  prescribed  to  them,  he 
ordereth  to  fall  out,  or  take  place,  necessarily,  or  in  accordance 
with  their  constitution  and  laws ;  and  in  like  manner,  he 
ordereth  free  things,  as  men's  actions,  to  fall  out  or  take  place 
freely,  and  contingent  things  contingently,  according  to  their 
respective  natures  and  proper  regulating  principles.  The  Con- 
fession also  teaches,  with  more  special  reference  to  men's 
eternal  destinies,  "  that  as  God  hath  appointed  the  elect  unto 
glory,  so  hath  he,  by  the  eternal  and  most  free  purpose  of  his 
wiU,  foreordained  all  the  means  thereunto"  (c.  iii.,  s.  6).  And 
these  means,  of  course,  comprehend  their  faith,  conversion, 
sanctification,  and  perseverance,  means  indispensably  neces- 
sary in  every  instance  to  the  attainment  of  the  end.  Now  this 
doctrine  of  the  foreordination  of  the  means  as  well  as  the  end, 
a  foreordination  which  not  only  leaves  unimpaired  to  second 
causes  the  operation  of  their  own  proper  nature,  constitution, 
and  laws,  but  preserves  and  secures  them  in  the  possession 
and  exercise  of  all  these,  is  not  only  quite  consistent  with  the 
Calvinistic  scheme  of  doctrine,  but  forms  a  necessary  and  indis- 
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pensable  part  of  it.  No  doctrine  does  or  can  establish  so  firmly 
as  this  the  actual  invariable  connection  between  the  meand 
and  the  end,  and  no  doctrine  is  fitted  to  preserve  in  the 
minds  of  men  so  deep  a  sense  of  the  reality  and  certainty 
of  this  connection.  No  Calvinist  who  understands  the  doc- 
trine he  professes  to  believe,  and  who  takes  it  in  and  ap- 
plies it  in  all  its  extent,  can  be  in  any  danger  of  neglecting  the 
use  of  means,  which  he  knows  to  be  fitted,  in  their  own  nature 
or  by  God's  appointment,  as  means,  for  the  attainment  of  an 
end  which  he  desires  to  have  accomplished,  because  he  must 
see,  that  to  act  in  this  way  is  practically  to  deny  a  part  of  the 
truth  which  he  professes  to  hold,  that  is,  to  deny  that  God  has 
foreordained  the  means  as  well  as  the  end,  and  has  thus  esta- 
blished a  certain  and  invariable  connection  between  them. 
Calvinists  are  in  danger  of  being  tempted  to  act  upon  this 
principle,  only  when  they  cherish  defective  and  erroneous 
views  of  the  doctrines  which  they  profess  to  beheve ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  it  is  only  from  the  same  defective  and  erroneous 
views  of  the  true  nature  and  the  full  import  and  bearing  of  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination,  that  Arminians  are  led 
to  charge  it  with  a  tendency,  to  lead  men  to  neglect  or  disre- 
gard the  use  of  appropriate  or  prescribed  means,  in  order  to 
the  attainment  of  ends. 

All  this  is  quite  clear  and  certain,  and  it  is  perfectly  con- 
clusive as  an  answer  to  the  objection  we  are  considering.  But 
how  do  the  Arminians  deal  with  this  answer  to  their  objec- 
tion ?  They  commonly  just  shut  their  eyes  to  the  answer,  or 
disregard  and  evade  it,  and  continue  to  repeat  the  objection, 
as  if  it  had  not  been,  and  could  not  be,  answered.  A  very 
remarkable  and  honourable  exception  to  this  common  policy 
of  Arminians  in  deahng  with  this  matter,  has  occurred  in  the 
present  day  in  the  case  of  Archbishop  Whately.  We  have 
adduced  at  length,  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  (vol.  vii.  p. 
670),  what  we  still  regard  as  satisfactory  proof,  that  Dr 
Whately  is,  and,  according  to  the  rules  which  should  regulate 
the  usus  loquendi  in  these  matters,  may  be  justly  and  fairly 
called,  an  Arminian,  though  he  is  not  aware  of  this,  and,  in- 
deed, honestly  of  course,  though  ignorantly,  denies  it.  We 
have  also  pointed  out  that  he  has  made  most  important  con- 
cessions to  Calvinists,  not  in  regard  to  anything  involved  in 
the  status  qucestionis  between  the  two  contending  parties,  a 
subject  which  he  plainly  does  not  understand,  but  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  most  important  arguments  which  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  discussion — concessions  which  we  regard  as  in 
the  highest  degree  creditable  to  his  sagacity  and  candour. 
He  has  admitted  that  the  word  election,  as  used  in  Scripture, 
relates  in  most  instances  "to  an  arbitrary,  irrespective,  uncondi- 
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tional  decree ;"  and  he  has  also  admitted  that  the  arguments 
commonly  directed  against  Calvinism,  from  its  alleged  incon- 
sistency with  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  ought  to  be  set  aside 
as  invalid,  inasmuch  as,  in  reaHty  and  substance,  they  are 
directed  against  facts  or  results,  which  undoubtedly  occur 
under  God's  moral  government,  and  must,  therefore,  be  equally 
dealt  with  and  disposed  of  by  all  parties.  He  has  made  a  con- 
cession equally  important  to  us,  and  equally  honourable  to 
him,  upon  the  point  which  we  are  at  present  considering.  He 
has  distinctly  admitted,  that  the  common  allegation  of  the 
Arminians,  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination  over- 
turns the  necessity  of  means  and  efforts,  and  thereby  tends  to 
lead  to  a  sinful,  or  to  a  careless  and  inactive,  Hfe,  is  unfounded, 
and  is,  indeed,  disproved  by  the  application  which  all  intelli- 
gent Calvinists  make  of  this  essential  part  of  their  general 
doctrine — viz.,  that  God  has  foreordained  the  means  as  well 
as  the  end,  and  has  thereby  established  and  secured  a  certain 
and  invariable  connection  between  them.  He  has,  indeed, 
coupled  this  admission  with  the  allegation,  that  by  the  very 
same  process  of  argument  and  exposition  by  which,  as  he  con- 
cedes, Calvinism  can  be  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  having 
an  immoral  or  injurious  tendency,  by  discouraging  the  con- 
scientious discharge  of  duty  and  the  diligent  improvement  of 
means,  it  can  be  shewn,  that  it  admits  of  no  practical  applica- 
tion whatever,  but  is  a  mere  barren,  useless  speculation.  This 
allegation  we  propose  now  to  consider,  and  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  shew  that  it  is  founded  upon  misconception  and  fallacy.  But 
before  doing  so,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  specimen  or  two 
of  the  way  in  which  the  topic  we  have  been  considering,  is 
dealt  with  by  Arminians  who  have  less  sagacity  and  candour 
than  Dr  Whately.  We  shall  take  our  specimens  from  men 
who  have  sounder  and  more  evangelical  views  of  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christian  theology  than  he  has,  and 
from  whom,  therefore,  better  things  might  have  been  expected 
— John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the  Methodists,  and  Richard 
Watson,  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  theologian 
that  important  and  useful  body  has  yet  produced. 

Wesley,  certainly,  was  not  a  great  theologian,  and,  in  that 
character,  is  not  entitled  to  much  respect  or  deference.  His 
treatise  on  "  Original  Sin,"  in  reply  to  Dr  John  Taylor,  is,  per- 
haps, his  best  theological  work,  and  it  is  a  respectable  speci- 
men of  doctrinal  exposition  and  discussion.  Most  of  his  other 
theological  productions  are  characterised  by  inadequate  infor- 
mation, and  by  hasty,  superficial  recklessness ;  and  these  qua- 
lities were  most  conpicuously  manifested  when  he  was  dealing 
with  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  His  leading  objections  to 
Calvinism  he  was  accustomed  to  put,  compendiously  and  popu- 
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larly,  in  this  form — "  The  sum  of  all  is  this  :  One  in  twenty, 
suppose,  of  mankind,  are  elected  ;  nineteen  in  twenty  are  re- 
probated. The  elect  shall  be  saved,  do  what  they  will ;  the 
reprobate  shall  be  damned,  do  what  they  can." 

The  first  part  of  this  statement  about  the  comparative  num- 
ber of  the  elect  and  the  reprobate,  the  saved  and  the  lost, 
though  not  very  closely  related  to  the  subject  at  present  under 
consideration,  may  be  adverted  to  in  passing,  as  suggesting  a 
topic  which  Arminians  often  adduce  in  order  to  excite  a  preju- 
dice against  Calvinism,  though  it  is  really  altogether  irrelevant. 
A  dogmatic  assertion  as  to  the  comparative  numbers  of  those 
of  the  human  race  who  are  saved,  and  of  those  who  perish  in 
the  ultimate  result  of  things,  certainly  forms  no  part  of  Cal- 
vinism. There  is  nothing  to  prevent  Calvinists  as  such  from 
believing  that,  as  the  result  of  Christ's  mediation,  a  great 
majority  of  the  descendants  of  Adam  shall  be  saved,  nothing 
that  should  require  them  to  deny  salvation  to  any  to  whom 
Arminians  could  consistently  concede  it.  The  actual  result 
of  salvation  in  the  case  of  a  portion  of  the  human  race,  and  of 
destruction  in  the  case  of  the  rest,  is  the  same  in  both  systems, 
though  they  differ  in  the  exposition  of  the  principles  according 
to  which  the  result  is  regulated  and  brought  about.  In  sur- 
veying the  past  history  of  the  world,  or  in  looking  around  on 
those  who  now  occupy  the  earth,  with  the  view  of  forming  a 
sort  of  estimate  of  the  fate  that  has  overtaken,  or  that  yet 
awaits,  the  generations  of  their  fellow-men,  Calvinists  introduce 
no  other  principle,  and  apply  no  other  standard,  than  just  the 
will  of  God  plainly  revealed  in  his  word  as  to  what  those  things 
are  which  accompany  salvation;  and  consequently,  if  in  doing 
so,  they  should  form  a  different  estimate  as  to  the  comparative 
result  from  what  Arminians  would  admit,  this  could  not  arise 
from  anything  peculiar  to  them  as  holding  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines, but  only  from  their  having  formed  and  applied  a  higher 
standard  of  the  personal  character,  that  is,  of  the  holiness  and 
morality,  which  are  necessary  to  prepare  men  for  admission  to 
heaven,  than  the  Arminians  are  willing  to  countenance.  And 
yet  it  is  very  common  to  represent  Calvinistic  doctrines  as 
leading,  or  tending  to  lead,  those  who  hold  them,  to  consign  to 
everlasting  misery  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race  whom 
the  Arminians  would  admit  to  the  enjoyment  of  heaven. 

Neither  is  there  anything  in  Calvinism  necessarily  requir- 
ing or  implying  a  more  unfavourable  view  than  Arminianism 
exhibits,  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  those  of  the  human  race 
who  die  in  infancy,  without  having  given  any  palpable  mani- 
festation of  moral  character.  Calvinists  believe  that  no  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Adam  is  saved,  unless  he  has  been  chosen 
of  God  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  redeemed 
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with  Christ's  precious  blood,  and  regenerated  by  the  almighty 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  while  all  Calvinists  hold  that 
many  infants,  baptized  and  unbaptized,  are  saved  in  this  way, 
there  is  nothing  in  their  Calvinism  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
hoving, that  all  who  die  in  infancy  may  have  been  elected,  and 
may  be  saved  through  Christ.  They  are  not,  indeed,  so  bold 
and  reckless  as  their  opponents,  in  pronouncing  what  is  or  is 
not  consistent  with  the  divine  character  in  this  matter.  They 
are  more  fully  alive  to  the  fair  influence  of  the  consideration, 
that  this  subject  is,  from  its  very  nature,  an  inscrutable  mystery, 
and  that  very  little  light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  any  information 
given  us  in  Scripture.  Upon  these  grounds,  Calvinists  have 
thought  it  right  to  abstain  from  dogmatic  deliverances  upon 
this  subject,  but  many  of  them  have  been  of  opinion  that  there 
are  indications  in  Scripture,  though  not  very  clear  or  explicit, 
which  favour  the  idea,  that  all  dying  in  infancy  are  elected 
and  saved,  and  there  is  nothing  in  their  Calvinism  to  prevent 
them  from  believing  this.* 

But  this  topic  is  only  incidental  to  the  statement  of  Wesley, 
which  we  proposed  to  consider.  The  main  point  of  it  is  this, 
that  he  asserts  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination 
necessarily  implies  "  that  the  elect  shall  be  saved,  do  what  they 
will,  and  the  reprobate  shall  be  damned,  do  what  they  can." 
Toplady  published  an  excellent  exposure  of  this  offensive  mis- 
representation, based,  of  course,  upon  the  principle  which  we 
have  been  explaining,  that  the  means  have  been  foreordained 
as  well  as  the  end.  Wesley  attempted  to  defend  himself  in  a 
small  tract,  called  "  The  Consequence  Proved,"  contained  in  his 
collected  works,  third  edition,  vol.  x.,  p.  370.  In  this  tract, 
he  undertakes  to  shew,  that  the  sentence  we  quoted  from  him 
in  introducing  this  topic,  "  is  a  fair  state  of  the  case,  this  conse- 
quence does  naturally  and  necessarily  follow  from  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  predestination."  His  defence  of  himself  just  con- 
sists of  a  proof,  which  of  course  was  very  easy,  that  the  Cal- 
vinistic doctrine  implies,  that  the  end  in  both  cases  was  fore- 
ordained, and,  therefore,  infallibly  certain,  of  an  assertion,  that 

*  Wesley  is  very  fond  of  harping  upon  this  string,  but  he  occasionally  in- 
troduces some  variations  by  altering  his  numbers.  This  was  pointed  by 
Toplady  in  his  answer  to  *'  The  Consequence  Proved."  "  Observe,  reader,  how 
suddenly  Mr  W.'s  polemical  weather-glass  rises  and  falls.  In  his  printed  letter 
to  the  late  truly  reverend  and  amiable  Mr  Hervey,  he  charged  that  incom- 
parable man  and  the  Calvinistic  party  in  general,  with  holding  the  reprobation 
of  'nine  out  often.'  In  March  1770,  we  were  charged  with  holding  as  above, 
that  '  nineteen  in  twenty  are  reprobated.'  In  February  1771,  we  were  charged 
with  holding  the  reprobation  of  '  forty-nine  out  of  fifty.'  And  about  five  months 
after, the  glass  is  sunk  30  degrees  lower,  and  in  'The  Consequence  Proved'  stands 
again  at  '  nineteen  out  of  twenty.'  Next  spring  I  suppose  it  will  rise  to  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred."  (Toplady's  "  More  Work  for  Mr  Wesley."  Works  in 
one  volume,  p.  734.) 
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from  this  principle  "  the  whole  consequence  follows  clear  as  th6 
noonday  sun,"  (p.  372),  and  of  an  attempt  to  excite  odium 
against  the  doctrine  of  reprobation,  by  alleging  that  it  neces- 
sarily produced  or  implied  a  putting  forth  of  God's  agency  in 
the  actual  production  of  depravity  and  unbelief  in  those  who 
perish.  He  does  not  venture  even  to  look  at  the  principle, 
that  the  means  are  foreordained  as  well  as  the  end,  or  attempt 
to  shew  the  inconclusiveness  of  this  principle  as  an  answer  to 
his  allegation.  He  simply  repeats  his  allegation  with  increased 
audacity,  and  asserts  that  the  "  consequence  follows  clear  as  the 
noonday  sun."  It  is  true  that,  in  regard  to  the  elect,  the  end 
is  in  each  case  foreordained,  and  of  course  their  salvation  is  in- 
fallibly secured.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  this  is  only  a  part  of 
our  doctrine,  that  we  hold  also  that  the  means  are  foreordained 
and  secured  as  well  as  the  end,  and  that  these  means,  as  God 
has  plainly  declared,  and  as  all  men,  Calvinists  as  well  as  others, 
admit  and  believe,  are  faith  in  Christ,  repentance  unto  life, 
holiness,  and  perseverance.  God  has  just  as  fully  and  certainly 
provided  for  securing  these  means,  as  for  securing  the  ultimate 
end  of  salvation,  in  regard  to  every  one  of  the  elect ;  and  has 
made  provision  for  all  this  in  a  way  fully  accordant  with  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  viz.,  man  as  he  is,  with  all  his  capacities 
and  incapacities  as  they  are.  To  suppose  that  any  elect  per- 
son should,  in  fact,  continue  till  the  end  of  his  life  in  a  state  of 
ungodliness  and  unbelief,  is  to  suppose  an  impossibility.  Our 
opponents  have  no  right  to  make  this  supposition,  because  our 
doctrine,  when  fully  apprehended  and  fairly  applied,  not  only 
does  not  admit  of  it,  but  positively  and  infallibly  precludes  it, 
that  is,  demonstrates  and  establishes  its  impossibility.  It  is 
true,  that  all  who  are  elected  to  eternal  life  shall  certainly  be 
saved.  But  it  is  also  true,  and  it  is  equally  a  part  of  our 
doctrine,  that  all  who  are  elected  to  eternal  life  shall  certainly 
repent  and  believe,  and  shall  certainly  enter  on  and  persevere 
in  a  course  of  new  obedience.  We  can  thus  hold,  and  in  entire 
consistency  with  all  our  peculiar  principles,  that  no  man  shall 
be  saved  unless  he  repent  and  believe,  and  unless  he  persevere 
to  the  end  in  faith  and  holiness.  And  in  this  way  it  is  mani- 
fest, that,  notwithstanding  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  that  all 
the  elect  shall  infallibly  be  saved,  and  in  perfect  consistency 
with  it,  all  the  obligations  incumbent  upon  men  to  believe  and 
to  persevere  in  faith  and  holiness,  of  whatever  kind  these  obli- 
gations may  be,  and  from  whatever  source  they  may  arise,  and 
the  consequent  obligations  to  use  aU  the  means  which,  accord- 
ing to  God's  revealed  arrangements,  may  contribute  to  the 
production  of  these  intermediate  results,  continue,  to  say  the 
least,  wholly  unimpaired. 

The  same  principles  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  case 
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of  the  reprobate,  though  here,  as  we  have  explained,  the  sub- 
ject is  involved  in  deeper  and  more  inscrutable  mystery,  and 
the  information  given  us  in  Scripture  is  much  less  full  and  ex- 
plicit,— considerations  which  have  generally  led  Calvinists  to 
treat  of  it  with  brevity,  caution,  and  reverence,  while  they  have 
too  often  tempted  Arminians  to  enlarge  upon  it  presumptu- 
ously and  offensively.  We  have  already  explained  that  Cal- 
vinists  repudiate  the  representation  which  Wesley  here  gives  of 
their  doctrine  of  reprobation,  as  implying,  that  God's  agency  is 
the  proper  cause  or  source  of  the  depravity  and  unbeHef,  on 
account  of  which  the  reprobate  are  finally  consigned  to 
misery.*  They  deny  that  they  hold  this,  and  that  anything 
they  do  hold  can  be  proved  necessarily  to  involve  this  conse- 
quence. Calvinists  believe  that  men,  in  their  natural  state  of 
guilt  and  depravity,  are  not  able,  by  their  own  strength,  to 
repent  and  believe ;  and  that  God  bestows  only  on  the  elect, 
and  not  on  the  reprobate,  that  special  supernatural  grace  which 
is  necessary  in  every  instance  to  the  production  of  faith,  holi- 
ness, and  perseverance.  And  they  admit  that  they  cannot 
give  a  full  and  adequate  explanation  of  the  consistency  of 
these  doctrines,  with  men's  undoubted  and  admitted  responsi- 
bility for  their  character  and  destiny.  The  doctrines  of  men's 
inabiUty  in  their  natural  condition  to  repent  and  believe,  and 
of  the  non-bestowal  upon  all  men  of  the  supernatural  grace 
which  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  are  just  statements 
of  matters  of  fact  as  to  what  man  is  and  as  to  what  God  does, 
and  can  be  fully  proved  to  be  true  and  real  both  from  Scrip- 
ture and  observation ;  and  it  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
rejecting  these  doctrines  or  facts,  which  can  be  satisfactorily 
established  by  their  appropriate  evidence,  that  we  cannot  fully 
explain  how  they  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  or 
fact  of  man's  responsibility.  All  that  is  logically  incumbent 
upon  us  in  these  circumstances  is  just  to  prove,  that  the  alleged 
inconsistency  cannot  be  clearly  and  conclusively  established, 
and  this  Calvinists  undertake  to  do.  And  this  being  assumed, 
all  that  is  further  necessary  in  order  to  answer  the  Arminian 
objection,  as  directed  even  against  this  most  profound  and 
mysterious  department  of  the  subject,  is  to  shew,  as  can  be 
easily  done  upon  the  principles  already  explained,  that  while 


*  Ames  has  put,  with  admirable  brevity  and  terseness,  the  substance  of  the 
views  of  Calvinists  upon  this  subject,  with  a  rejection  of  the  leading  Arminian 
misrepresentations,  in  this  way : — De  reprobatione  nos  non  sumus  admodum 
Bolliciti  nisi  quatenus  consequitur  ex  electione.  Positiva  autem  reprobatio 
ad  exitium  sine  consideratione  ullius  inobedientise  non  sequitur  ex  electionis 
doctrina.  Neque  de  numero  reproborum  aliud  inde  sequitur,  quam  omnea 
illos  qui  tandem  incurrunt  damnationem  aetemam,  fuisse  ab  aeterno  reprobatos. 
(Amesii  Anti  Synodalia  Scripta,  p.  37.) 
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men  are  responsible  for  not  repenting  and  believing,  there  is 
nothing  in  our  Calvinistic  principles  which  precludes  us  from 
maintaining,  that  every  man  who  repents  and  believes  shall 
certainly  be  saved. 

So  far  then  from  Wesley's  assertion,  that  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  predestination  necessarily  implies,  that  "  the  elect 
shall  be  saved,  do  what  they  will,  and  the  reprobate  shall  be 
damned,  do  what  they  can,"  giving  "  a  fair  state  of  the  case," 
it  is  evident  that  we  can  maintain,  in  full  consistency  with  all 
our  peculiar  principles,  that  no  man  shall  be  saved  unless  he 
repent,  and  beheve,  and  persevere  to  the  end  in  faith  and 
holiness,  and  that  every  man  who  does  so  shall  certainly  be 
admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life. 

The  other  instance  we  have  to  adduce,  of  an  evasion  of  the 
fair  application  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  means  are  foreordained 
as  well  as  the  end,  is  connected,  not  with  predestination  as 
bearing  upon  the  eternal  destinies  of  man,  but  with  the  wider 
subject  of  the  foreordination  of  all  events,  of  "whatsoever 
Cometh  to  pass,"  and  it  is  taken  from  Richard  Watson,  the 
great  theologian  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  It  occurs  in  a 
review,  contained  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  collected  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  of  a  volume  of  sermons  by  Dr  Chalmers, 
published  originally  under  the  title  "  Sermons  preached  in  St 
John's  Church,  Glasgow."  This  volume  of  sermons  contains  a 
masterly  discourse  upon  Acts  xxvii.  31,  "  Paul  said  to  the  cen- 
turion and  the  soldiers.  Except  these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye 
cannot  be  saved,"  and  Mr  Watson's  review  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  an  attempt  to  answer  it.  Dr  Chalmers's  discourse  is  vir- 
tually an  exposition  and  defence  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine, 
that  God  hath  unchangeably  foreordained  whatsoever  comes 
to  pass.  It  is  based  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  ultimate 
result  in  this  matter,  viz.,  the  preservation  of  the  whole  ship's 
company,  had  been  absolutely  predicted  and  promised  by  God 
to  the  apostle,  and,  of  course,  was  infallibly  and  infrustrably 
certain ;  and  it  is  mainly  occupied  with  an  exposition  of  the 
grounds  which  bring  out  the  consistency  of  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  the  result  with  the  conditionality,  contingency,  or 
uncertainty  which  may  seem  to  be  implied  in  the  apostle's 
statement,  that  this  result  could  not  be  effected,  unless  an- 
other event,  dependent  apparently  upon  the  free  agency  of 
responsible  beings,  viz.,  the  continuance  of  the  crew  in  the 
ship,  had  previously  taken  place.  The  apparent  inconsistency 
of  the  absoluteness  and  unconditionality  of  the  final  result, 
decreed,  predicted,  promised,  with  the  seeming  contingency  or 
uncertainty  of  the  intermediate  step,  the  continuance  of  the 
crew  in  the  ship,  is  explained,  of  course,  by  the  application  of  the 
principle,  that  God  had  foreordained  the  means  as  well  as  the  end. 
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had  foreordained,  and  made  provision  for  certainly  effecting  or 
bringing  about,  the  continuance  of  the  crew  in  the  ship,  as  well 
as  the  ultimate  preservation  of  all  who  were  on  board.  There 
was  then  no  strict  and  proper  conditionality,  no  real  and  ulti- 
mate contingency  or  uncertainty,  attaching  to  this  intermediate 
event.  It  was,  equally  with  the  ultimate  result,  compre- 
hended in  God's  plan  or  purpose,  and  equally  certain  provision, 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  position  and  rela- 
tions of  all  the  parties  concerned,  had  been  made  for  securing 
that  it  should  come  to  pass.  The  hypothetical  or  conditional 
statement  of  the  apostle  does  not  necessarily  imply  more  than 
this,  that  an  indissoluble  connection  had  been  established,  and 
did  really  subsist,  between  the  two  events,  the  one  as  a 
means  and  the  other  as  an  end.  If  this  connection  really 
subsisted  in  God's  purpose  and  plan,  then  the  apostle's  hypo- 
thetical statement  was  true,  while  it  did  not  imply  or  assume 
real  or  actual  uncertainty  as  attaching  to  either  event,  and 
was  indeed  fitted  and  intended,  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
and  appropriate  operation  of  second  causes,  to  contribute  to 
bring  about  the  result  which  God  had  resolved  to  effect.  The 
whole  history  then  of  this  matter,  and  all  the  different  state- 
ments put  on  record  regarding  it,  are  fuUy  explained  by  the 
doctrine,  that  the  means  are  foreordained  as  well  as  the  end, 
while  in  their  turn  they  confirm  and  illustrate  that  doctrine, 
and  confirm  and  illustrate  also  the  principle  formerly  explained, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  expansion  and  application  of 
that  doctrine,  viz.,  that  "  although  in  relation  to  the  foreknow- 
ledge and  decree  of  God,  the  first  cause,  all  things  come  to  pass 
immutably  and  infallibly,  yet  by  the  same  providence  he 
ordereth  them  to  fall  out  according  to  the  nature  of  second 
causes,  either  necessarily,  freely,  or  contingently." 

The  apostle's  hypothetical  or  conditional  statement  here,  is 
to  be  explained  and  defended  in  the  very  same  way  as  such 
statements  as  these — "Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  perish;" 
"  Whosoever  believeth  shall  be  saved."  These  statements  are 
virtually  hypothetical  or  conditional  in  their  form,  they  assert 
an  invariable  connection  between  the  means  and  the  end,  and 
the  existence  of  this  connection  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  they 
are  true  and  warrantable.  The  statements,  being  thus  true  and 
warrantable  in  themselves,  are  fitted  to  lead  men  who  desire 
the  end,  to  adopt  the  means  without  which  it  cannot  be  attained, 
while  they  are  not  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine, 
resting  upon  its  own  proper  scriptural  grounds,  that  God  alone 
can  produce  faith  and  repentance,  and  that  he  certainly  and 
infallibly  bestows  them  on  all  whom  he  has  chosen  to  salvation. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  common  Calvinistic  argument, 
and  it  is  brought  out  by  Dr  Chalmers  in  this  sermon  in  a  very 
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powerful  and  impressive  way.     How  is  it  met  by  Mr  Watson  ? 
He  first  of  all  tries  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  import  and  bear- 
ing of  God's  declaration  to  the  apostle,  of  his  purpose  or  reso- 
lution to  save  the  lives  of  all  who  were  in  the  ship.     He  says 
(vol.  vii.  p.  24?6) — "  The  declaration  was  not  that  of  a  purpose, 
in  the  sense  of  a  decree,  at  all,  but  of  a  promise."     But  this  is 
really  nothing  better  than  a  quibble.     God  had  said  to  the 
apostle,  "  There  shall  be  no  loss  of  any  man's  life  among  you, 
but  of  the  ship."     This  was  both  a  purpose  and  a  promise  ;  it 
was  the  one  just  as  much  as  the  other,  and  it  might  also  be 
regarded  as  a  prediction ;  for  a  prediction  is  just  a  revelation 
of  a  purpose  which  God  has  formed  in  regard  to  a  thing  yet 
future.     The  words  plainly  import  a  declaration  of  an  absolute 
and  unconditional  purpose  of  God,  an  explicit  prediction  and 
promise  of  a  definite  event  as  certainly  future,  as  infallibly  and 
inevitably  to  take  place.    And  this  is  so  clear  and  certain,  that 
it  must  be  taken  as  a  fixed  principle  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  whole  narrative.     Nothing  must  be  admitted  which  con- 
tradicts this,  and  everything  must,  if  possible,  be  so  explained 
as  to  accord  with  it.     Mr  Watson  ventures  to  say,  that  the 
history  shews,  that  the  apostle  did  not  understand  this  as  an 
absolute  purpose  on  God's  part ;  for,  "  if  he  had,  there  was  no 
motive  to  induce  him  to  oppose  the  going  away  of  the  mariners 
in  the  boat."    This  is  a  melancholy  specimen  of  what  able  and 
upright  men  are  sometimes  tempted  to  do  by  the  exigencies 
of  controversy.     That  the  apostle  believed,  upon  God's  autho- 
rity, that  it  was  his  absolute,   irrevocable,  and   infrustrable 
purpose,  that  there  was  to  be  no  loss  of  life,  is  made  as  clear 
and  certain  as  words  can  make  anything.     He  had  also  been 
told,  upon  the  same  infalHble  authority,  that  it  was  a  part  of 
God's  plan  that  the  crew  were  to  continue  in  the  ship  ;  not  as 
if  this  were  a  condition  on  which  the  ultimate  result  was  really 
and  properly  suspended,  but  as  an  intermediate  step,  through 
means  of  which  that  result  was  to  be  brought  about.    He  knew 
that  this  mean  had  been  foreordained  as  well  as  that  end,  and 
that  thus  a  necessary  connection  had  been  established  de  facto 
between  them.     This  is  all  that  is  necessarily  implied  in  his 
hypothetical  statement,  "  Except  these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye 
cannot  be  saved;"  and  he  was  guided  to  put  the  matter  in  this 
form,  because  this  was  the  provision  best  fitted  in  itself,  and 
was  also  foreordained  in  God's  purpose,  for  bringing  about  this 
intermediate  event  as  a  mean,  and  thereby  effecting  the  end. 
Mr  Watson  holds  that  the  continuance  of  the  crewin  the  ship  was 
a  condition  on  which  the  result  of  the  preservation  of  the  lives 
of  all  was,  strictly  and  properly  speaking,  suspended  ;  and  infers 
from  this,  that  there  was  no  absolute  purpose  to  save  them. 
That  there  was  an  absolute  purpose  to  save  them,  is,  to  say 
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the  least,  much  more  clear  and  certain,  than  that  there  was 
any  condition,  strictly  and  properly  so  called,  npon  which  the 
accomplishment  of  the  result  was  suspended.  And,  indepen- 
dently of  this,  his  argument  is  a  mere  quibble  on  the  meaning 
of  the  word  condition.  He  just  asserts,  over  and  over  again, 
that  an  absolute  purpose  is  an  unconditional  purpose,  assumes 
that  a  condition  is  something  on  which  the  result  purposed  or 
contemplated,  is  really  suspended,  and  then  infers,  that,  where- 
ever  there  is  a  condition  attached,  there  can  be  no  absolute 
purpose.  This  is  his  whole  argument,  and  it  is  really  nothing 
better  than  a  quibble,  combined  with  a  resolute  determination, 
to  refuse  to  look  at  the  explanations  and  arguments  which 
Calvinists  have  brought  forward  in  expounding  and  defending 
their  views  upon  this  subject. 

Calvinists  admit  that  the  terms  "absolute"  and  "condi- 
tional," as  appUed  to  the  divine  decrees,  are  contradictory, 
or  exclusive  the  one  of  the  other  ;  and  that  absolute  and  un- 
conditional, in  this  application  of  them,  are  synonymous.  But 
they  deny,  that  there  are  any  divine  decrees  or  purposes,  or 
any  predictions  or  promises,  which  can,  in  strict  propriety 
of  speech,  be  called  conditional,  while  they  admit  that  there 
are  senses  in  which  the  word  "condition"  may  be  loosely 
and  improperly  applied  to  them.  There  are  few  words,  indeed, 
which  admit  of,  and  have  been  employed  in,  a  greater  variety 
of  senses  and  applications,  than  the  word  "condition."  So 
much  is  this  the  case,  that  Dr  Owen,  in  treating  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  alleged  conditions  of  justification,  lays  it  down,  as  a 
sort  of  canon  or  axiom,  "  We  cannot  obtain  a  determinate 
sense  of  this  word  condition,  but  from  a  particular  declaration 
of  what  is  intended  by  it  wherever  it  is  used,"  ("  On  Justifi- 
cation," c.  iii.  p.  156,  original  edition).  Accordingly,  the  ex- 
position of  the  ambiguity  of  this  word  "  condition,"  with  an 
exact  specification  of  the  different  senses  in  which  it  may  be 
and  has  been  employed,  in  relation  to  the  divine  purposes, 
predictions,  and  promises,  forms  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  important  commonplaces  in  this  controversy,  and  has 
been  fully  and  largely  handled  by  all  the  leading  Calvinistic 
divines.  But  all  this  Mr  Watson  resolutely  ignores.  He  just 
assumes  that  a  condition  is  a  condition,  as  if  it  had  only  one 
meaning  or  signification  ;  and  as  the  apostle's  statement  plainly 
implies,  that,  in  some  sense  or  other,  the  continuance  of  the 
crew  in  the  ship  might  be  called  a  condition  of  the  result  of 
saving  the  lives  of  all,  and  as  Calvinists  admit  this,  he  infers, 
that,  as  an  absolute  and  a  conditional  purpose  are  contradictories, 
God  could  not  have  formed  and  declared  an  absolute  purpose 
in  the  matter ;  and  that,  of  course,  notwithstanding  anything 
which  He  had  either  foreordained  or  foreseen,  the  crew  might 
have  succeeded  in  their  purpose  of  leaving  the  ship,  and  thus 
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have  frustrated  the  purpose,  and  prevented  the  result,  which 
the  apostle,  speaking  in  God's  name,  had  absolutely  and  uncon- 
ditionally predicted.  Calvinists  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a 
loose  and  improper  sense,  in  which  the  continuance  of  the  crew 
in  the  ship  might  be  called  a  condition  of  the  saving  of  the 
lives  of  all  on  board,  inasmuch  as  it  was  God's  purpose  or  plan, 
that  the  one  event  should  precede,  and  be  a  mean  of  bringing 
about,  the  other,  an  indissoluble  connection  being  thus  es- 
tablished and  secured  between  them.  But  they  deny  that  the 
one  was  a  condition  of  the  other,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense 
of  that  word.  To  represent  it  as  a  condition,  strictly  and  pro- 
perly so  called,  implies  not  merely  that  the  ultimate  result  was 
suspended  upon  it,  for  this,  in  a  sense,  might  be  said  to  be 
true,  in  virtue  of  the  connection  de  facto  established  between 
them  as  means  and  end,  but  also,  moreover,  that  God  could  not 
make,  or  at  least  had  not  made,  any  certain  and  effectual  pro- 
vision for  bringing  it  about,  so  that  the  first  event,  and,  of 
course,  the  second  also,  was  left  in  a  position  of  absolute  con- 
tingency or  uncertainty,  dependent  for  its  coming  into  exist- 
ence upon  causes  or  influences  over  which  God  could  not,  or, 
at  least,  did  not,  exert  any  effectual  control.  It  is  only  when 
the  word  "condition"  is  taken  in  this,  its  strict  and  proper 
sense,  that  an  absolute  and  a  conditional  purpose  are  contra- 
dictories ;  and,  in  this  sense,  Calvinists  deny  that  a  conditional 
purpose  was  ever  formed  in  the  divine  mind,  or  was  ever 
embodied  in  a  divine  prediction  or  promise.  There  are  no 
conditions,  properly  so  called,  attaching  to  the  divine  purposes, 
predictions,  and  promises.  God  has,  absolutely  and  uncondi- 
tionally, foreordained  certain  ends  or  ultimate  results,  and  he 
has,  with  equal  absoluteness  and  unconditionality,  foreordained 
the  means,  that  is,  the  intermediate  steps  or  stages,  by  which 
they  are  to  be  brought  about.  And  the  conditional  or  hypo- 
thetical form  in  which  predictions  and  promises  are  often  put 
in  Scripture,  simply  implies  the  existence  of  a  de  facto  con- 
nection, or  inter-dependence  of  events,  as  means  and  end,  and 
is  intended  to  operate  upon  men's  minds  in  the  way  of  bring- 
ing about  the  accomplishment  of  ends,  by  leading  to  the  use 
and  improvement  of  the  natural,  ordinary,  and  appropriate 
means. 

Mr  Watson  refers  to  the  great  principle,  by  which  we  answer 
the  Arminian  objection  about  the  practical  application  of  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination,  viz.,  that  God  has  fore- 
ordained the  means  as  well  as  the  end  ;  but  he  does  so  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  it  aside  as  irrelevant  and  fallacious. 
He  does  not  venture  to  look  it  fairly  in  the  face,  or  to  realise 
its  true  import  and  bearing.  He  does  not  even  attempt  to 
point  out  either  its  fallacy  or  its  irrelevancy.     He  disposes  of 
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it  just  by  repeating  his  favourite  axiom,  which  is  really  the 
sum  and  substance  of  all  that  he  has  been  able  to  produce 
upon  this  important  department  of  the  argument — "  It  follows, 
if  the  predestination  be  absolute,  that  there  are  no  conditions  at 
all,"  p.  249 — a  position  which  we  can  admit  to  be  true  as  it 
stands,  but  the  ambiguity  and  futihty  of  which,  in  its  bearing 
upon  this  branch  of  the  controversy,  we  think  we  have  suffi- 
ciently established. 

The  discussions  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  unfairness  often  practised  by  Arminians  in 
basing  their  objections,  upon  defective  and  erroneous  notions  of 
the  real  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  and  may  be  useful  also  in  re- 
minding Calvinists  of  the  importance,  with  a  view  at  once  to 
the  defence  of  truth  against  opponents,  and  the  personal  applica- 
tion of  it  in  their  own  case,  of  seeking  to  form  full  and  com- 
prehensive views  of  the  whole  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
of  its  diiferent  parts  in  all  their  bearings  and  relations. 

The  misrepresentations  and  evasions  which  we  have  pointed 
out  in  Wesley  and  Watson,  are  fair  specimens  of  what  is  to  be 
found  in  the  generality  of  Arminian  writers,  in  treating  of  this 
subject,  and  it  is  surely  not  wonderful  that  the  penetration  and 
sagacity  of  Archbishop  Whately,  though  himself  an  Arminian, 
should  have  enabled  him  to  perceive,  and  that  his  candour  and 
courage  should  have  led  him  to  proclaim,  the  folly  and  futility 
of  all  this.  He  has,  as  we  have  explained,  distinctly  and  fully 
admitted,  that  the  doctrine  that  God  has  foreordained  the 
means  as  well  as  the  end,  and  has  thereby  established  a  cer- 
tain and  indissoluble  connection  between  them,  as  expounded 
and  applied  by  Calvinistic  divines,  furnishes  a  conclusive 
answer  to  the  common  allegation,  that  Calvinism  is  injurious 
in  its  moral  bearing  and  tendency,  by  leading  men  to  neglect 
the  discharge  of  duties  and  the  use  and  improvement  of  means. 
The  Calvinistic  argument,  indeed,  upon  this  point,  is  so  clear 
and  conclusive,  that  the  wonder  is  not,  that  Whately  should 
have  admitted  it  to  be  satisfactory,  but  that  Wesley,  Watson, 
and  Arminians  in  general,  should  have  denied  this.  The  ad- 
mission, however,  is  not  the  less  honourable  to  Whately's 
sagacity  and  candour,  because,  so  far  as  we  remember,  he  was 
the  first  Arminian  who  fully  and  openly  made  this  important 
concession.  If  we  could  have  believed  that  Whately's  example, 
on  this  point,  would  have  been  followed  by  Arminians,  and  that 
they  would  have  admitted,  as  he  has  done,  that  the  common 
allegation  about  the  injurious  moral  bearing  of  Calvinism  is 
answered  or  neutralised  by  a  fair  application  of  the  whole  of 
what  Calvinists  teach  upon  this  subject,  we  would  scarcel}'-  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  expose  the  statements  of  Wesley  and 
Watson.     But  the  whole  history  of  theological  controversy  pre- 
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vents  us  from  cherishing  this  expectation,  and  constrains  us  to 
fear,  that  the  generality  of  Arminian  writers  will  continue  to 
reiterate  the  old  objection,  and  to  disregard,  or  evade  the  con- 
clusive answer  which  has  been  so  often  given  to  it. 

Whately,  as  we  have  stated,  while  admitting  that  Calvinism 
can  be  successfully  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  having  an 
injurious  moral  tendency,  maintains  that,  by  the  same  process 
by  which  this  allegation  is  refuted,  it  can  be  proved  that  our 
doctrine  has  no  practical  bearing  or  effect  whiatever,  but  is  a 
perfectly  useless,  barren  speculation.  His  views  upon  this 
point  are  brought  out  in  this  way  :  "  It  may  be  admitted  that 
one  who  does  practically  adopt  and  conform  to  this  explanation 
of  the  doctrine,  will  not  be  led  into  any  evil  by  it ;  since  his 
conduct  will  not  be,  in  any  respect,  influenced  by  it.  Wlien 
thus  explained,  it  is  reduced  to  a  purely  speculative  dogma, 
barren  of  all  practical  results."  "  It  is  not  contended  that  the 
doctrines  in  question  have  a  hurtful  influence  on  human  con- 
duct, and  consequently  are  untrue  ;  but  that  they  have,  accord- 
ing to  the  soundest  exposition  of  them,  no  influence  on  our 
conduct  whatever;  and,  consequently  (revelation  not  being 
designed  to  impart  mere  speculative  knowledge),  that  they  are 
not  to  be  taught  as  revealed  truths."  "  The  doctrine  is,  if 
rightly  viewed,  of  a  purely  speculative  character,  not '  belonging 
to  us'  practically,  and  which  ought  not,  at  least,  in  any  way  to 
influence  our  conduct."  "  Taking  the  system  then,  as  ex- 
pounded by  its  soundest  advocates,  it  is  impossible  to  shew  any 
one  point  in  which  a  person  is  called  upon,  either  to  act  or  to 
feel,  in  any  respect,  differently  in  consequence  of  his  adopting 
it."  "  The  preacher,  in  short,  is  to  act,  in  all  respects,  as  if  the 
system  were  not  true."  (Essays,  second  series.  Essay  III.,  on 
Election.  Sect,  v.,  p.  85-91  of  seventh  edition.)  The  general 
principle  here  laid  down,  of  judging,  whether  a  doctrine  be  re- 
vealed or  not,  by  an  application  of  the  test,  whether  it  be  merely 
speculative,  or  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  conduct,  is  a  very 
unsound  and  dangerous  one.  Even  though  we  were  to  concede 
the  truth  of  his  abstract  position,  that  *'  revelation  is  not  de- 
signed to  impart  mere  speculative  knowledge,"  a  position  which 
is  obscure  and  ambiguous,  and  the  truth  of  which,  consequently, 
is,  at  least,  very  doubtful,  we  would  still  dispute  the  soundness 
and  validity  of  the  apphcation  he  makes  of  it  as  a  test.  If  we 
have  a  revelation  from  God,  surely  the  right  and  reasonable 
course  is,  that  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  ascertain  correctly 
the  whole  of  what  it  teaches  upon  every  subject  which  it  brings 
before  us,  assured  that,  whatever  it  reveals,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  believe  and  proclaim,  and,  in  some  way  or  other,  useful 
or  beneficial  for  us  to  know.  And,  if  there  be  fair  ground  for 
beUeving  that,  in  some  sense  or  other,  "  revelation  is  not  de- 
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signed  to  impart  to  us  mere  speculative  knowledge,"  then  we 
should  draw  from  this  the  inference,  that  the  doctrine  which  we 
have  ascertained  to  be  revealed,  is  not  merely  speculative,  but 
has,  more  or  less  directly  and  more  or  less  obviously,  some 
practical  bearing  or  tendency.  The  soundness  of  this  general 
inference  is  not  in  the  least  invalidated,  by  the  difficulty  we 
may  feel,  in  particular  instances,  in  pointing  out  any  very 
direct  or  obvious  practical  application  of  which  a  doctrine 
admits.  Revelation  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  convey  to  us 
what  may  be  called  speculative  or  theoretical  knowledge,  and 
though  it  may  be  admitted,  that  the  general  and  ultimate  bear- 
ing and  tendency  of  the  whole  system  of  revealed  doctrine  is 
to  tell  practically  upon  character  and  conduct,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  every  particular  doctrine  must  have  a  direct,  and  still 
less  an  obvious,  practical  apphcation.  Some  doctrines  may 
have  been  revealed  to  us  chiefly,  or  even  solely,  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  the  general  system  of  doctrine  which  God  in- 
tended to  teach  us,  and  of  aiding  us  in  forming  more  clear  and 
enlarged  conceptions  of  other  doctrines  of  more  fundamental 
importance,  without  having,  by  themselves,  any  direct  and  im- 
mediate practical  bearing.  Such  doctrines  might,  with  some 
plausibility,  be  ranked  under  the  head  of  what  Whately  calls 
"  mere  speculative  knowledge  ;"  and  yet,  there  is  plainly  no 
ground  for  regarding  this  as  a  proof,  or  even  a  presumption, 
that  they  have  not  been  revealed,  if  there  be  adequate 
ground,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  statements  of  Scripture, 
for  believing  that  they  are  taught  or  indicated  there.  To  set 
up  our  notions  or  impressions  upon  the  question,  whether  a 
particular  doctrine,  alleged  to  be  revealed  in  Scripture,  is  purely 
speculative  or^  has  a  practical  influence  upon  conduct,  as  fur- 
nishing anything  Hke  a  test  of  the  sufficiency  of  its  scriptural 
evidence,  is  nothing  better  than  presumptuous  rationahsm,  and 
is  fitted  to  undermine  the  supreme  authority,  and  the  right 
apphcation,  of  Scripture  as  the  infallible  standard  of  truth.  Dr 
Whately,  to  do  him  justice,  has  exhibited  a  good  deal  of  obscu- 
rity and  confusion  in  treating  of  this  point.  He  says  (p.  85), 
"  I  have  waived  the  question  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election,  inquiring  only  whether  it  be 
revealed  ;"  and  then  he  goes  on  to  assert,  that  "  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  deciding  that  question  in  the  negative,  is,  that  "  the 
doctrine  is,  if  rightly  viewed,  of  a  pure'y  speculative  character ;" 
and,  again  (p.  96),  "  I  purposely  abstain,  throughout,  from  en- 
tering on  the  question  as  to  what  is  absolutely  true,  inquiring 
only  what  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  received  and  taught  as  a  portion 
of  revealed  gospel  truth."  Now  we  may  surely  assume  that, 
whatever  is  really  taught  in  Scripture,  is  to  be  received  as 
"  revealed  gospel  truth  ;"  and,  if  so,  then  this  forced  and  arbi- 
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trary  distinction  between  the  absolute  truth  of  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine,  and  its  claim  as  a  revealed  truth,  entirely  disappears. 
The  whole  question  resolves  into  this.  What  saith  the  Scrip- 
ture ?  and  this  question  must  be  determined  upon  its  own 
proper  grounds.  If  the  Scripture  sanctions  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  election,  then  this  establishes  both  its  absolute  truth, 
and  its  position  and  claims  as  a  revealed  truth.  If  the  Scrip- 
ture does  not  sanction  it,  then  it  is  not  to  be  received,  either  as 
true  or  as  revealed,  for  Calvinists,  while  maintaining  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  their  system  derive  support  and  con- 
firmation from  the  doctrines  of  natural  theology,  have  never 
imagined,  that  their  doctrine  of  election,  with  all  that  it  neces- 
sarily implies,  could  be  conclusively  proved  to  be  true,  except 
from  the  testimony  of  Revelation.  It  would  almost  seem  (for 
this  is  really  the  only  supposition  which  can  give  anything  like 
clearness  or  consistency  to  his  statement),  that  he  had  a  sort  of 
vague  notion,  a  kind  of  lurking  suspicion,  that  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  election,  though  not  revealed  in  Scripture,  might  or 
could  be  established  by  evidence  derived  from  some  other 
source,  might  be  true  though  not  revealed.  But  this  is  a  posi- 
tion which  probably  he  will  not  venture  openly  to  assume, 
and,  therefore,  we  must  continue  to  adhere  to  the  conviction, 
that  his  statements  upon  this  subject  are  characterised  by  ob- 
scurity and  confusion. 

We  have  thought  it  proper  to  animadvert  upon  the  fallacious 
and  dangerous  notions  which  seem  to  be  involved  in  Dr 
Whately's  general  views,  upon  the  subject  of  applying  the 
practical  influence  of  doctrines  as  a  test,  not  of  whether  they 
are  true,  but  of  whether  they  are  revealed.  But  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  denying  his  more  specific  position,  that  the  Cal- 
vinistic doctrine  of  election,  when  so  expounded  as  to  stand 
clear  of  any  injurious  tendency,  has  no  practical  bearing  or 
effect,  but  is  a  mere  useless,  barren  speculation.  All  that  has 
been  or  can  be  proved  upon  this  point  is  simply  this,  that  the 
practical  application  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  does  not  ex- 
tend over  so  wide  a  sphere,  and  does  not  bear  so  directly  upon 
certain  topics,  as  has  sometimes  been  alleged  both  by  its  sup- 
porters and  its  opponents. 

The  alleged  practical  tendencies  and  effects  of  Calvinism  have 
always  entered  very  largely  into  the  discussion  of  this  whole 
controversy.  Objections  to  the  truth  of  Calvinism  on  the 
ground  of  its  practical  moral  tendency,  very  obviously  suggest 
themselves  to  men's  minds,  and  carry  with  them  a  considerable 
measure  of  plausibility,  and  men  professing  to  believe  Calvin- 
istic doctrines  have  occasionally  spoken  and  acted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  afford  some  countenance  to  these  objections  of  op- 
ponents.    Considering  the  obviousness  and  the  plausibility  of 
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these  objections,  and  the  prominent  place  they  have  usually 
occupied  in  the  writings  of  Arminians,  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance that  we  have  it  now  conceded  by  so  able  an  opponent  as 
Whately,  that  they  are  utterly  baseless.  In  discussing  this 
subject  of  the  practical  tendency  of  their  system,  Calvinists 
have  acted  chiefly  upon  the  defensive.  They  have  usually  con- 
tented themselves  in  a  great  measure  with  repelling  these  ob- 
jections, and  proving  that  they  are  destitute  of  all  solid  foun- 
dation ;  and  having  accomplished  this,  they  have  then  fallen 
back  again  upon  the  direct  and  positive  scriptural  proof  of 
their  doctrine,  as  establishing  at  once  its  truth,  its  importance, 
and  its  practical  usefulness.  The  two  principal  rules  by  which 
we  ought  to  be  guided  in  discussing  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, both  with  a  view  to  the  defence  of  our  doctrine  against 
opponents,  and  also  to  the  discharge  of  the  duty  of  making 
ourselves  a  right  and  profitable  application  of  it,  are  these — 1st, 
that  the  whole  of  the  doctrine,  and  all  that  it  necessarily  in- 
volves, be  fairly  and  fully  taken  into  account,  and  a  due  ap- 
plication made  of  every  part  of  it,  and  especially  that  it  never 
be  forgotten,  that  God's  decrees  and  purposes,  in  reference 
to  the  eternal  destinies  of  men,  comprehend  or  include  the 
means  as  well  as  the  end,  and  thus  provide  for  and  secure  an 
invariable  connection  in  fact  between  the  means  and  the  end, 
a  connection  which  is  not,  and  cannot,  be  in  any  instance  dis- 
solved ;  and  2d,  That  we  fully  and  freely  admit  and  apply,  at 
the  same  time,  all  other  doctrines  and  principles  which  are 
established  by  satisfactory  scriptural  evidence,  even  though  we 
may  not  be  able  fully  to  explain  how  they  can  be  shewn  to  be 
consistent  with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  our  system.  A  care- 
ful attention  to  these  two  rules  will  enable  us  easily  and  con- 
clusively to  repel  the  objections  of  our  opponents,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  effectually  preserve  us  from  falling  into  any 
serious  error,  in  our  own  personal  practical  application  of  the 
doctrines  we  profess  to  believe. 

This  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  merely  controversial  purposes. 
But  it  is  due  to  Dr  Whately,  who  has  shewn  so  much  candour 
and  fairness  in  admitting  the  insufficiency  of  several  argu- 
ments generally  employed  by  the  Arminians,  to  advert  some- 
what more  particularly  to  his  allegation,  that  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  election,  though  admitted  to  be,  when  rightly  and 
fully  explained,  harmless  and  unobjectionable,  is  shewn  by  the 
same  process  to  be  a  mere  barren  useless  speculation,  having 
no  practical  influence  whatever,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  that  "  it  is 
impossible  to  shew  any  one  point,  in  which  a  person  is  called 
upon  either  to  act  or  to  feel  in  any  respect  differently,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  adopting  it."  Calvinists  do  not  profess  to 
found  much  upon  the  practical  application  which  may  be  made 
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of  their  doctrine  of  election,  as  affording  a  positive  argument 
in  support  of  it.  They  are  usually  satisfied  with  proving  from 
Scripture  that  it  is  true,  that  it  is  revealed  there  as  an  object 
of  faith,  and  that,  with  respect  to  its  practical  application,  it 
can  be  shewn  to  be  liable  to  no  serious  or  solid  objection. 
They  admit,  that  it  is  not  fitted  or  intended  to  exert  so  com- 
prehensive and  so  direct  an  influence  upon  character  and  con- 
duct, as  the  great  fundamental  doctrines  revealed  in  Scripture, 
concerning  the  guilt  and  depravity  of  men  in  their  natural 
state,  the  person  and  work  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  should  not  hold  so  prominent 
a  place  as  these  in  the  ordinary  course  of  public  instruction. 
But  they  deny  that  it  is  a  barren,  useless  speculation.  They 
maintain  that  it  has  an  appropriate  practical  influence,  in  its 
own  proper  place  and  sphere,  and  that  this  influence,  in  its  own 
department,  and  whenever  it  comes  legitimately  into  opera- 
tion, is  most  wholesome  and  beneficial.  There  are,  as  all  in- 
telligent Calvinists  admit,  important  departments  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  us  by  Scripture,  important  steps  which  men 
must  take  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  on  which  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election  has  no  direct  practical  bearing. 
It  is  upon  a  perversion  or  exaggeration  of  this  fact,  admitted 
by  us,  that  the  whole  plausibility  of  Whately's  allegation  rests, 
and  it  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  substance  of  his  state- 
ments upon  this  subject,  and  may  at  the  same  time  serve  other 
useful  purposes,  if,  while  indicating  how  far  and  in  what  sense 
his  allegation  is  true,  we  briefly  point  out  some  legitimate 
practical  applications  of  this  doctrine,  which  are  peculiar  to  it, 
and  which  cannot  be  derived  from  any  other  source.  In  doing 
so  we  shall  restrict  our  attention,  as  Whately  does,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  predestination  in  its  bearing  upon  the  eternal  destinies 
of  men,  without  including  the  more  comprehensive  subject  of  the 
foreordination  of  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  and  shall  of  course 
now  assume  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  is  true,  and  is  held  in- 
telligently by  those  who  profess  to  believe  it.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  shew  that  Whately's  error  upon  this  point,  is  traceable 
principally  to  this,  that  he  has  not  here  made  the  same  full 
and  candid  estimate,  as  in  some  other  branches  of  the  argu- 
ment, of  the  whole  of  what  Calvinists  usually  adduce  in  ex- 
plaining the  practical  application  of  their  doctrine,  and  con- 
fines his  observation  to  some  of  the  features  of  the  subject,  and 
these  not  the  most  important  and  peculiar. 

The  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination  casts  important 
light  upon  the  character  and  moral  government  of  God,  a 
knowledge  of  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  re- 
ligion. God  makes  himself  known  to  us  by  all  that  he  does, 
and  by  all  that  he  permits  to  take  place,  and  if  it  be  true,  that 
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he  lias  from  eternity  formed  certain  decrees  and  purposes  with 
regard  to  the  everlasting  destinies  of  men,  and  is  executing  these 
decrees  or  purposes  in  time,  and  if  he  has  made  known  to  us 
that  he  has  done  and  is  doing  so,  this  must  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  afford  important  materials  for  knowing  him,  and  for 
understanding  the  principles  that  regulate  his  dealings  with  his 
creatures.  Whatever  he  does  or  has  puposed  to  do,  must  be 
in  entire  accordance  with  all  the  attributes  and  perfections  of 
his  nature,  and  is  thus  fitted  to  afford  us  materials  for  forming 
right  apprehensions  of  their  true  bearing  and  results.  We 
must  form  no  conceptions  of  the  supposed  holiness,  justice,  or 
goodness  of  God,  or  of  the  way  and  manner  in  which  these  at- 
tributes would  lead  him  to  act,  inconsistent  with  what  he  has 
done  or  purposed  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  employ  all 
that  we  know  concerning  his  procedure,  to  regulate  our  views 
of  his  attributes  and  character.  It  is  very  common  for  men, 
especially  those  who  reject  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  to  frame 
to  themselves  certain  conceptions  of  the  divine  attributes,  and 
then  to  deduce  from  them  certain  notions  as  to  what  God  must 
do  or  cannot  do.  But  this  mode  of  reasoning  is  unphilosophical 
and  dangerous,  unsuited  to  our  powers  and  capacities,  which 
manifestly  require  of  us,  that  we  should  adopt  an  opposite 
course  of  procedure,  and  form  our  conceptions  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes from  what  we  know  of  the  divine  purposes  and  actions, 
and  at  least  admit  nothing  into  our  conceptions  of  God's  cha- 
racter, inconsistent  with  what  we  know  that  he  has  done  or 
has  purposed  to  effect.  The  doctrine  of  predestination  is  to  be 
regarded  as  serving  a  purpose,  in  this  respect,  analogous  to  that 
of  the  fall  of  the  angels,  an  event  which  has  occurred  under 
God's  moral  government,  and  is  fitted  to  throw  important  light 
upon  his  character.  The  fact  revealed  to  us,  that  some  angels 
fell  from  their  first  estate,  and  that  all  who  fell  were  left  to 
perish  irremediably,  without  any  provision  having  been  made 
for  restoring  them,  or  any  opportunity  of  repentance  having 
been  allowed  to  them,  refutes  some  of  the  conceptions  which 
men  are  apt  to  form  in  regard  to  the  divine  character,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  and  applied,  in  the  way  of  leading  us  to 
form  juster  conceptions  upon  this  subject  than  generally  obtain 
among  us.  The  fact  that  from  the  race  of  man,  all  of  them 
equally  fallen  and  involved  in  guilt  and  depravity,  God  of  his 
good  pleasure  has  predestinated  some  men  to  everlasting 
life,  and  passed  by  the  rest  and  left  them  to  perish  in  their 
sins,  suggests  nothing  concerning  the  divine  character  incon- 
sistent with  what  is  indicated  by  the  history  of  the  fallen 
angels  ;  but,  while,  in  so  far  as  concerns  those  men  who  perish, 
it  confirms  all  the  views  of  God  wliich  the  history  of  the  fallen 
angels  suggests,  and  which  we  are  usually  most  unwilling  to 
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receive,  it  supplies,  in  the  purpose  to  save  some  men  with  an 
everlasting  salvation,  a  new  and  most  impressive  manifestation 
of  the  divine  character  and  moral  government,  which  could  not, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  have  been  furnished  in  any  other  way.  It 
is  important  then  that  we  should  realise  what  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  predestination,  as  a  general  truth  revealed  in  Scrip- 
ture, represents  God  as  having  purposed  from  eternity,  both  in 
regard  to  those  who  are  saved  and  those  who  perish,  and  that 
we  should  apply  this,  as  a  great  reality,  in  forming  our  concep- 
tions of  God's  character  and  moral  government,  that  thus  we 
may  know  him  as  fully  as  he  has  made  himself  known  to  us, 
and  may  be  enabled  to  glorify  him,  by  cherishing  and  express- 
ing emotions,  corresponding  in  every  respect  to  all  the  perfec- 
tions which  he  possesses,  and  to  all  the  principles  which  actually 
regulate  his  dealings  with  his  creatures. 

Dr  Whately  might  probably  call  this  "mere  speculative 
knowledge."  But  this  would  be  a  mere  abuse  of  language,  for 
it  is  certain,  that  all  the  knowledge  which  God  has  been  pleased 
to  communicate  to  us  concerning  himself,  concerning  the  per- 
fections of  his  nature  and  the  principles  of  his  moral  government, 
is  both  fitted  and  intended  to  exert  a  practical  influence  upon 
the  feelings  and  conduct  of  men. 

But  while  it  is  thus  plain  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
predestination,  contemplated  simply  as  a  truth  about  God  re- 
vealed in  Scripture,  is  fitted  to  exert  a  general  practical  in- 
fluence upon  men's  views  and  feelings,  we  have  further  to  in- 
quire, whether  there  be  any  direct  personal  application  which 
men  can  legitimately  make  of  it,  in  its  bearing  upon  themselves 
singly  and  individually.  And  upon  this  question,  the  sub- 
stance of  what  we  believe  to  be  true  is  this,  1st,  that  men  can- 
not legitimately  make  any  direct  personal  application  of  this 
doctrine  to  themselves  individually,  unless  and  until  they  have 
good  reason  to  beUeve,  that  they  themselves  individually  have 
been  elected  to  eternal  life,  that  is,  of  course,  for  there  is  no 
other  way  of  acertaining  this,  good  reason  to  believe,  that  they 
have  been  enabled  to  receive  and  submit  to  Christ  as  their 
Saviour,  and  have  been  bom  again  of  his  word  and  Spirit  ;  and 
2nd,  that  when  men  have  come  to  believe  upon  good  grounds 
that  they  have  been  elected,  the  personal  practical  application  of 
the  doctrine  is  most  obvious  and  most  wholesome. 

Men  cannot  make  any  direct  personal  apphcation  of  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  to  themselves  individually,  so  long  as 
they  continue  in  their  natural  state  of  guilt  and  estrangement 
from  God,  and  while  they  have  not  yet  embraced  the  offers 
and  invitations  of  the  gospel  and  entered  the  service  of  Christ ; 
and  therefore,  with  reference  to  all  the  duties  and  obligations 
attaching  to  this  condition  of  things,  the  doctrine  is  not  to  be 
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taken  into  account  or  to  exert  any  direct  practical  influence. 
We  admit,  nay,  we  contend,  that  this  doctrine  has  no  imme- 
diate practical  bearing  upon  the  process  of  setting  before  sinners 
and  urging  upon  them,  the  commands  and  invitations  addressed 
to  them  in  connection  with  the  scheme  of  salvation,  or  on  the 
right  regulation  of  their  conduct  in  dealing  with  these  com- 
mands and  invitations.  This  arises  manifestly  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case.  Preachers  of  the  gospel  are  not  only  war- 
ranted, but  bound,  to  address  the  offers  and  invitations  of 
God's  word  to  men  indiscriminately,  without  distinction  and 
exception ;  and  having  God's  sanction  and  command  for  this, 
they  should  do  it  without  hesitation  and  without  restriction. 
God  does  this,  in  order  that  he  may  thereby  execute  the  pur- 
pose which  he  formed  from  eternity  concerning  the  everlasting 
destinies  of  men,  and  that  he  may  do  so  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  man's  moral  constitution,  and  with  all  his 
capacities  and  responsibilities ;  and  ministers  are  bound  to  do 
this  in  God's  name,  just  because  he  requires  it  at  their  hands. 
Those  who  have  not  yet  submitted  to  or  complied  with  the 
commands  and  invitations  of  the  gospel,  cannot,  in  their  pre- 
sent state,  though  they  may  know  and  profess  to  believe  the 
general  doctrine  of  predestination  as  a  part  of  God's  revealed 
truth,  know  anything  whatever  bearing  in  any  way  upon  the 
question,  whether  they  themselves  individually  have  been 
elected  or  not,  and  therefore  they  have  no  right  to  take  any 
opinion  or  impression  upon  this  point  into  account,  in  dealing 
with  the  commands  and  invitations  which  are  addressed  to 
them.  As  they  can  know  nothing  about  it,  they  should  in 
the  mean  time  leave  it  out  of  view,  and  give  it  no  practical 
weight  or  effect  whatever.  The  general  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination, the  truth  that  God  has  chosen  some  men  to  ever- 
lasting hfe,  and  has  resolved  to  pass  by  the  rest  and  to  leave 
them  to  perish  in  their  sins,  is  taught  in  Scripture,  and  there- 
fore all  who  have  access  to  the  Bible  ought  to  believe  it.  But 
men  are  to  apply  and  to  act  upon  only  what  they  do  know, 
and  as,  at  the  time  when  they  are  in  the  condition  of  consider- 
ing how  they  should  deal  with  the  commands  and  invitations 
of  the  gospel,  addressed  to  them  and  pressed  upon  them,  they 
cannot  know,  whether  they  themselves  have  been  elected  or 
not,  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  take  either  an  affirmative  or  a 
negative  opinion  upon  this  point  into  account,  and  to  act  upon 
it  as  a  reality,  as  a  thing  known.  The  general  truth,  that  God 
has  elected  some  and  passed  by  others,  which  is  the  whole  of 
the  doctrine  of  predestination  as  taught  in  Scripture,  does  not 
furnish  any  materials  whatever  for  practically  influencing  their 
conduct  in  their  present  circumstances,  or  with  reference  to 
the  point  which  they  have  at  present  under  consideration,  and 
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with  which  they  are  bound  to  deal ;  and  therefore  their  duty, 
in  right  reason,  is  just  to  abstain  from  applying  it  to  the  parti- 
cular matter  on  hand,  and  to  proceed  at  once  to  obey  the 
command  and  to  accept  of  the  invitation  addressed  to  them. 
Any  other  course  of  procedure  in  the  circumstances  is  mani- 
festly irrational,  as  resting  upon  no  actual  ground  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  as  the  doctrine  of  predestination  taught  in  Scrip- 
ture does  not  rationally  produce,  or  tend  to  produce,  a  hesita- 
tion or  a  refusal  to  accept  of  the  offers  and  invitations  of  the 
gospel,  so  it  is  in  no  way  legitimately  responsible  for  this 
result,  in  any  instance  in  which  it  may  have  been  exhibited. 

All  this  is  abundantly  evident,  and  though  denied  by  most 
Arminians,  who  would  fain  represent  the  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation as  throwing  rational  and  legitimate  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  men  receiving  and  submitting  to  the  gospel,  it  is,  of 
course,  admitted  by  Dr  Whately,  who  makes  it  an  objection 
to  our  doctrine,  that  "  the  preacher "  (and,  of  course,  also  the 
hearer)  "  is  to  act  in  all  respects  as  if  the  system  were  not 
true."  This  is  not  a  correct  representation  of  the  state  of  the 
case.  The  preacher  is  bound  to  state  the  whole  truth  of  God 
as  it  is  revealed  in  his  word,  and  to  urge  upon  every  man  to 
apply  every  truth  according  to  its  true  nature  and  real  import, 
viewed  in  connection  with  his  actual  circumstances.  The  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  as  we  have  seen,  casts  much  light  upon 
the  character  and  moral  government  of  God,  and  it  must 
always  be  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance,  that  men 
have  full  and  correct  views  and  impressions  upon  these  points. 
Whenever  they  have  learned  this  doctrine,  they  are  bound  to 
apply  it,  according  to  its  true  nature  and  all  that  it  fairly  in- 
volves. But  at  the  time  when  they  have  not  yet  embraced 
the  offers  and  invitations  of  the  gospel,  and  are  only  consider- 
ing how  they  should  deal  with  them,  they  have  not  yet  any 
materials  whatever  for  applying  it,  in  the  way  of  bearing  upon 
the  question,  whether  they  have  been  elected  or  not ;  and 
therefore,  so  far  as  that  point  is  concerned,  they  are  to  act, 
not  as  Dr  Whately  says,  as  if  the  system  or  general  doctrine  of 
predestination  were  not  true,  but  merely,  for  this  is  evidently 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  as  if  it  did  not  then,  at  that  time, 
afford  any  materials  for  determining  one  particular  question 
concerning  themselves  individually,  and  thus  did  not  afford 
any  materials  for  deciding  upon  the  one  point  of  how  they 
should  deal  with  the  commands  and  invitations  addressed  to 
them.  Thus  far,  and  to  this  extent,  it  is  true  that  neither 
preacher  nor  hearer  can  make  a  direct  personal  individual 
application  of  the  doctrine,  but  this  is  very  far  from  warrant- 
ing Whately's  assertion,  that  the  doctrine  does  not  admit  of 
any  personal  practical  application  whatever. 
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For,  men  may  come  at  length  to  know  upon  sound  and  ra- 
tional grounds  that  they  have  been  elected  to  everlasting  life, 
and  it  is  then,  and  then  only,  that  the  practical  personal  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  to  men  individually  is  brought  out. 
Arminians  are  accustomed  to  represent  the  matter,  as  if  the  be- 
lief of  the  general  scriptural  doctrine,  that  God  has  elected  some 
men  to  life  and  passed  by  the  rest,  must  necessarily  include  in 
it  the  means  of  knowing  directly  and  immediately,  what  men 
individually  have  been  elected,  and  what  have  been  passed  by  ; 
and  they  often  insinuate,  moreover,  that  all  who  profess  to  be- 
lieve in  the  doctrine  of  election,  imagine,  upon  the  mere  ground 
of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  and  without  any  intermediate 
process,  that  they  themselves  have  been  elected.  God  might 
have  revealed  to  us  this  general  doctrine,  and  required  us  to 
apply  it  in  the  way  of  regulating  our  general  conceptions  of  his 
character  and  moral  government,  and  yet  might  have  afforded 
us  no  materials  for  deciding  certainly  at  any  time,  whether  we 
individually  had  been  elected  or  not.  And  in  connection  with  this 
point,  it  is  most  important  to  remember,  that  he  has  not  pro- 
vided any  materials  from  which  any  man  upon  earth  can  ever, 
without  a  special  revelation,  be  warranted  in  drawing  the  con- 
clusion, that  he  himself,  or  that  any  one  of  his  feUow-men,  has 
not  been  elected,  and  that  consequently  no  man  is  ever  warranted 
to  act  upon  this  conviction  as  certainly  true  of  himself  Armi- 
nians are  fond  of  representing  the  doctrine  of  predestination  as 
fitted  to  throw  men  into  despair,  by  making  them  believe 
that  they  are  foreordained  to  everlasting  death.  But  while  the 
doctrine  implies  that  this  is  true  of  some  men,  in  the  sense 
which  has  been  explained,  it  does  not  contain  in  itself,  or  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  any  materials  which  are  within  our 
reach,  any  ground  to  warrant  any  man  to  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion with  respect  to  himself  And,  therefore,  despair  is  not  in 
any  case  the  proper  legitimate  result  of  the  appHcation  of  this 
doctrine,  but  must  arise,  wherever  it  exists,  from  the  perversion 
or  abuse  of  it,  or  of  some  other  principle  connected  with  it. 
Men  may,  indeed,  have  abundant  ground  for  the  conclusion, 
that  their  present  condition  is  one  of  guilt  and  depravity,  and 
that,  consequently,  if  they  were  to  die  now,  they  would  inevit- 
ably be  consigned  to  misery.  '  But  there  is  evidently  nothing 
in  this  that  affords  any  legitimate  ground  for  the  conclusion, 
that  God  has  from  eteruity  passed  them  by  and  resolved  to 
withhold  from  them  his  grace.  This  was  once  the  condition 
of  all  men,  and  many  have  been  rescued  from  it  who  had  gone 
to  a  fearful  excess  of  depravity.  If  men,  indeed,  did  or  could 
know,  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  of  the  sin  unto  death,  they  might  then  legitimately 
draw  the  inference,  that  their  eternal  doom  was  fixed,  and  could 
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not  be  changed.  But  while  we  know  the  general  truth,  that 
such  sins  may  be  committed,  there  are  no  materials  provided 
in  Scripture,  by  the  application  of  which  any  man  is  warranted 
in  coming  to  the  certain  and  positive  conclusion,  that  he  has 
committed  them.  And,  in  like  manner,  while  we  know  that 
God  has  resolved  to  leave  some  men  to  perish  in  their  sin,  we 
have  no  materials  provided  by  which  any  man  is  warranted, 
while  he  is  upon  earth,  in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  he 
belongs  to  this  number,  and  consequently  there  is  no  legitimate 
ground  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  or  in  any  other  doc- 
trine taught  in  Scripture,  why  any  man  should  despair,  should 
renounce  all  hope  of  salvation,  should  act  as  if  his  condemna- 
tion were  unchangeably  determined,  and  on  this  account  should 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  offers  and  invitations  of  the  gospel. 

But  although  no  man  while  upon  earth  can  have  any  good 
ground  for  despairing  of  salvation,  as  if  he  had  full  warrant  for 
the  conclusion  that  he  has  not  been  elected,  men  may  have 
good  ground  for  believing  that  they  have  been  from  eternity 
elected  to  everlasting  Hfe,  and  of  course  are  called  upon  to 
apply  this  conviction,  according  to  its  true  nature  and  bear- 
ings. This  important  point  is  thus  admirably  stated  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  : — "  The  doctrine  of  this  high  mystery 
of  predestination  is  to  be  handled  with  special  prudence  and 
care,  that  men  attending  to  the  will  of  God  revealed  in  his 
word,  and  yielding  obedience  thereunto,  may  from  the  certainty 
of  their  effectual  vocation  be  assured  of  their  eternal  election. 
So  shall  this  doctrine  afford  matter  of  praise,  reverence,  and 
admiration  of  God,  and  of  humility,  diligence,  and  abundant 
consolation,  to  all  that  sincerely  obey  the  gospel."  (Chap.  iii. 
sect.  8.)  No  man  has  any  ground  to  conclude  that  he  has 
been  elected,  merely  because  Scripture  teaches  the  general 
doctrine,  that  God  has  chosen  some  men  to  everlasting  life. 
Other  materials  must  be  furnished  and  applied,  before  any 
man  is  warranted  to  cherish  this  conviction.  Some  change 
must  be  effected  in  him,  which  is  a  necessary  or  invariable 
accompaniment  or  consequence  of  eternal  election,  and  which 
may  thus  test  and  establish  its  reality  in  reference  to  him.  It 
is  a  part  of  our  doctrine,  that  every  man  who  has  been  elected 
to  life  from  eternity,  is  in  time  effectually  called,  or  has  faith 
and  regeneration  produced  in  him  by  the  operation  of  God's 
Spirit.  No  man  has  or  can  have  any  sufficient  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  he  has  been  elected,  unless  and  until  he  has  been 
enabled  to  believe  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  has  been  bom  again 
of  the  word  of  God  through  the  belief  of  the  truth ;  and  where- 
ever  these  changes  have  been  effected,  this  must  have  been 
done  in  the  execution  of  God's  eternal  purpose,  and  thus,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  Scripture  doctrines  of  election  and  per- 
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severance,  they  afford  satisfactory  grounds  for  the  conclusion, 
that  every  one  in  whom  they  have  been  wrought,  has  been 
from  eternity  elected  to  life,  and  shall  certainly  be  saved.  It 
is  only  from  the  certainty  of  their  effectual  vocation,  that  men 
can  be  assured  of  their  eternal  election.  But  all  who  have 
been  effectually  called,  and  who  are  assured  of  this  by  a  right 
application  of  the  scriptural  materials  bearing  upon  the  point, 
are  bound,  in  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  to  be- 
lieve that  they  have  been  elected,  and  to  apply  this  conclusion 
according  to  its  true  nature  and  bearings. 

The  materials  by  which  men  may  attain  to  certainty  as  to  their 
effectual  vocation,  are  to  be  found,  partly  in  Scripture,  and  partly 
in  themselves  ;  and  by  a  right  use  of  these  materials,  men  may, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  attain  to  a  firm  and  well- 
grounded  conviction  upon  this  point,  and  thus  arrive  at  decided 
conclusions,  both  with  respect  to  God's  eternal  purposes  in  re- 
gard to  them,  and  with  respect  to  their  own  everlasting  destiny. 
If  they  have  fallen  into  error  in  the  apphcation  of  these  mate- 
rials, if  they  have  been  persuaded  of  the  certainty  of  their 
effectual  vocation  without  good  grounds,  that  is,  if  they  believe 
that  they  have  been  effectually  called  when  they  have  not, 
then  of  course  all  their  ulterior  conclusions,  about  the  certainty 
of  their  election  and  of  their  perseverance,  fall  to  the  ground  ; 
they,  too,  must  be  equally  erroneous,  and,  therefore,  can  exert 
only  an  injurious  influence.  But  the  doctrine  of  election  is 
not  responsible  for  this  error,  or  for  any  of  the  injurious  conse- 
quences that  may  have  resulted  from  it.  The  error  was  solely 
their  own,  arising  either  from  ignorance  of  what  Scripture 
teaches  upon  the  subject  of  effectual  calling,  or  from  ignorance 
of  themselves,  or  from  both.  Such  cases  afford  no  specimen  of 
the  right  and  legitimate  application,  or  the  natural  and  appro- 
priate tendency,  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  or  of  any  doctrine 
that  is  connected  with  it.  The  full  and  legitimate  application 
of  this  doctrine,  is  exhibited  only  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
been  effectually  called,  who  are  persuaded  of  this  upon  solid 
and  satisfactory  grounds,  and  who,  from  this  fact,  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  general  doctrine  of  election  taught  in 
Scripture,  have  drawn  the  inference  or  conclusion,  that  they 
have  been  elected  to  everlasting  hfe,  and  that  they  shall  cer- 
tainly persevere  in  faith  and  holiness  unto  the  end,  and  be 
eternally  saved. 

And  what  is  the  natural  and  appropriate  result  of  this  state 
of  mind,  of  these  views  and  convictions  about  our  present  con- 
dition and  future  prospects,  and  the  whole  procedure  of  God  in 
connection  with  them  ?  The  legitimate  result  of  this  state  of 
mind,  and  consequently  the  right  application  of  the  doctrine, 
as  soon  as  it  comes  to  admit  of  a  direct  practical  bearing  on  the 
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case  of  men  individually,  is  not  to  encourage  them  in  careless- 
ness or  indifference  about  the  regulation  of  their  conduct,  about 
the  discharge  of  their  duty,  as  if  the  result  were  secured  do 
what  they  might,  that  is,  as  if  God  had  not  established  an  in- 
variable connection  between  the  means  and  the  end,  or  had 
not  left  all  the  moral  obligations  under  which  men  lie,  at  least 
unimpaired.  Dr  Whately  admits  that  our  doctrine  is  not  liable 
to  any  charge  of  injurious  tendency  on  this  ground.  But  it 
is  surely  manifest  that  it  is  fitted  to  exert,  directly  and 
positively,  an  important  practical  influence.  When  men 
who  have  been  effectually  called,  infer  from  their  effectual 
vocation,  established  by  its  appropriate  evidence,  that  they 
have  been  elected  and  shall  certainly  be  saved,  and  when  they 
realize  and  apply  aright  all  the  views  which  are  thus  presented 
of  their  condition,  obligations,  and  prospects,  of  all  that  God 
has  done  and  will  yet  do  with  regard  to  them,  the  result  must 
be,  that  the  doctrine  of  election,  or  the  special  aspect  in  which 
that  doctrine  presents  and  impresses  all  the  considerations,  re- 
trospective and  prospective,  which  ought  to  influence  and 
affect  the  mind,  will  afford,  as  the  Confession  says,  "  matter  of 
praise,  reverence,  and  admiration  of  God,"  inasmuch  as  it 
brings  out,  in  a  light,  clearer,  more  palpable,  and  more  impres- 
sive than  could  be  derived  from  any  other  source,  how  entirely 
God  is  the  author  of  our  salvation  and  of  all  that  leads  to  it, 
of  all  that  we  have  and  all  that  we  hope  for,  how  gloriously 
his  perfections  have  been  manifested  in  all  that  he  has  done 
for  us,  and  how  supremely  we  should  feel  ourselves  constrained 
to  shew  forth  his  praises,  and  to  yield  ourselves  unto  him.  It 
must  afford,  also,  "  matter  of  humility,  diligence,  and  abundant 
consolation  to  all  who  sincerely  obey  the  gospel,"  most  effectu- 
ally bringing  down  every  high  thought  and  every  imagination 
that  exalteth  itself,  filling  with  peace  and  joy  in  believing 
amid  every  difficulty  and  danger,  and  keeping  alive  at  all 
times  a  sense  of  the  most  profound  and  powerful  obligation,  to 
aim  supremely  and  unceasingly  at  the  great  object,  to  which 
God's  electing  purpose  was  directed,  on  account  of  which,  in 
the  execution  of  that  purpose,  Christ  gave  himself  for  us,  and 
sent  forth  his  Spirit  into  our  hearts,  viz.,  that  we  should  be 
holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love,  that  we  should  be 
cleansed  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit,  and  be 
enabled  to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  we 
should  be  made  meet  for  the  everlasting  enjo3niient  of  his 
glorious  presence. 

When,  then,  men  are  assured  of  their  eternal  election,  as  an 
inference  or  deduction  from  the  certainty  of  their  effectual 
vocation,  this  suggests  and  impresses  views  of  God  and  of  them- 
selves, of  what  he  has  purposed  and  done  for  them  and  of  the 
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relation  in  whicli  they  stand  to  him,  of  their  past  history,  pre- 
sent condition,  and  future  prospects,  which  cannot  be  derived,  at 
least  in  the  same  measure  and  degree,  or  of  so  definite  and 
effective  a  character,  from  any  other  form  or  aspect  in  which 
these  subjects  can  be  presented,  views  fitted  to  cherish  in  the 
heart  all  those  feelings,  desires,  and  motives  that  constitute 
or  produce  true  piety  and  genuine  godhness,  and  thus  to  as- 
similate men's  character  and  conduct  on  earth  to  the  life  of 
heaven.* 

In  a  note  subjoined  to  his  Essay  on  Election  (p.  97),  Br 
Whately  makes  an  ingenious  attempt  to  get  some  countenance 
to  his  notion,  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election  has  no 
practical  effect  or  bearing,  from  the  17th  Article  of  the  Church 
of  England,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  tries  to  undermine  the 
testimony  in  favour  of  Calvinism  which  has  been  derived  from 
that  article  ;  and  it  may  tend  to  throw  further  light  upon  the 
subject  we  have  been  considering,  if  we  briefly  examine  his 
statements  upon  this  point.  He  begins  with  quoting  from  one 
of  his  previous  works,  some  observations  upon  the  principles 
which  have  often  regulated  the  composition,  and  should  there- 
fore regulate  the  interpretation,  of  public  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments or  symbolical  books.  He  dwells  especially  upon  the 
idea,  that  these  documents  have  been  often  the  results  of  a 
compromise,  among  men  who  differed  somewhat  from  each 
other  in  their  opinions,  and  illustrates  the  bearing  of  this  con- 
sideration upon  the  right  mode  of  explaining  and  applying 
them.  His  general  views  upon  this  subject  are  very  sound 
and  judicious,  and  may  be  most  usefully  apphed  in  the  ex- 
planation of  many  important  ecclesiastical  documents,  but  we 
think  he  utterly  fails  in  the  attempt  he  makes  to  apply  them 
to  thel7th  Article  of  his  own  church.  We  quote  the  whole  of 
his  statement  upon  this  point,  and  we  request  our  readers  io 
give  it  their  special  attention  : — 

"  Our  17th  Article  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  what  has  been 
said,  for  it  contains  modifications  and  limitations  in  one  part  of 
what  is  laid  down  in  another,  such  as  go  near  to  neutralise  the 
one  by  the  other. 

"  It  begins  by  stating  the  doctrine  of  predestination  in  a  form 
which  certainly  may  be,  and  we  know  often  has  been,  understood 
in  the  Calvinistic  sense ;  and  then  it  proceeds  to  point  out  the 
danger  of  dwelling  on  that  doctrine,  if  so  understood,  before  curious 
and  carnal  persons ;  of  whom  one  may  presume  there  will  usually 
be  some   in  any  congregation  or  mixed  company;  so  that  such  a 


*  For  a  masterly  and  exhaustive  discussion  of  this  subject  see  Dr  Owen's 
great  work  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  B.  v.,  c.  ii.;  "  Eternal  Election,  a  cause  of  and 
motive  unto  holiness." 
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doctrine  is  seldom  if  ever  to  be  publicly  set  forth.  Next,  it  cau- 
tions us  against  taking  the  divine  promises  otherwise  than  as  they 
are  generally  (generaliter)  set  forth  in  Scripture  ;'  that  is,  as  made  to 
classes  of  men, — those  of  such  and  such  a  description,  and  not  to 
individuals.  We  are  not,  in  short,  to  pronounce  this  or  that  man 
one  of  the  elect  (in  the  Calvinistic  sense),  except  so  far  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  kind  of  character  he  manifests.  And  lastly,  we  are 
warned,  in  our  own  conduct,  not  to  vindicate  any  act  as  comform- 
able  to  God's  will,  on  the  ground  that  whatever  takes  place  must 
have  been  decreed  by  him,  but  are  to  consider  conformity  to  his  will 
as  consisting  in  obedience  to  his  injunctions. 

"  If,  then,  some  may  say,  this  doctrine  is  (1)  not  to  be  publicly 
set  forth,  nor  (2)  applied  in  our  judgment  of  any  individual,  nor  (3) 
applied  in  our  ovm  conduct^  why  need  it  have  been  at  all  men- 
tioned ? 

"  As  for  the  comfort  enjoyed  from  the  '  godly  consideration '  of 
it  by  those  who  '  feel  within  themselves  the  working  of  G-od's  Holy 
Spirit,'  &c.,  it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this 
cannot  be  equally  enjoyed  by  those  who  do  not  hold  predestinarian 
views,  but  who  not  the  less  fully  trust  in  and  love  their  Bedeemer, 
and  'keep  his  saying/ 

"  But  the  article  is  manifestly  the  result  of  a  compromise  between 
conflicting  views ;  one  party  insisting  on  the  insertion  of  certain 
statements,  which  the  other  consented  to  admit,  only  on  condition 
of  the  insertion  of  certain  limitations  and  cautions,  to  guard  against 
the  dangers  that  might  attend  the  reception  of  the  doctrine  in  a 
sense  of  which  the  former  passage  is  capable." 

The  views  set  forth  in  this  passage  may  be  considered  in 
two  different  aspects.  1st,  in  their  bearing  generally  upon 
the  Calvinism  of  the  Article  ;  and  2d,  in  their  bearing  upon 
Whately's  special  allegation,  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  does 
not  admit  of  any  practical  application. 

On  the  first  of  these  topics,  Whately  seems  to  intend  to  in- 
sinuate, that  the  I7th  article  as  it  stands,  was  the  result  of  a 
compromise  between  men  holding  different  and  opposite  views 
on  the  subjects  controverted  between  Calvin ists  and  Arminians, 
some  statements  being  put  in  to  please  or  satisfy  the  one  party, 
and  some  to  please  or  satisfy  the  other.  It  is  on  the  ground 
of  some  notion  of  this  sort,  that  many  have  contended,  that  the 
theology  of  the  Church  of  England  is  neither  Calvinism  nor 
Arminianism,  while  others  have  embodied  the  same  general 
idea  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  by  maintaining  that  it  is 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  But  there  is  nothing  whatever  to 
support  the  idea  of  any  such  compromise,  either  in  the  actual 
statements  of  the  article  itself,  or  in  the  historical  facts  as  to 
the  theological  sentiments  of  its  authors,  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  was  composed.  It  must  now  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
clusively established  historical  fact,  a  fact  about  which  there  is 
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scarcely  room  for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion,  that  the 
framers  of  the  Enghsh  articles  were  Calvinists,  and  of  course 
intended  to  teach  Calvinism,  or  at  least  could  not  have  in- 
tended to  teach  anything  at  all  inconsistent  with  it.  And  there 
is  certainly  nothing  in  the  article  itself  to  contradict  or  dis- 
countenance this  conclusion,  to  which  the  whole  history  of  the 
matter  so  plainly  points.  There  is  not  one  statement  contained 
in  the  article,  to  which  any  reasonable  and  intelligent  Calvinist 
ever  has  objected,  or  ever  could  have  thought  of  objecting. 
How  honest  and  intelligent  men  who  are  not  Calvinists,  can 
satisfy  or  pacify  their  consciences  in  subscribing  it,  is  a  mystery 
which  we  never  have  been  able  to  solve.  But  with  this  we 
are  not  at  present  concerned.  It  is  certain,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  l7th  article,  not  a  thought  or  idea,  but  what  is  found 
in  other  Confessions  undeniably  Calvinistic,  and  in  the  writings 
of  Calvin  himself,  and  of  all  the  ablest  and  most  eminent  Cal- 
vinistic divines.  The  framers  of  the  English  articles  were  no 
doubt  moderate  Calvinists,  who  were  not  disposed  to  give 
countenance  to  the  more  extreme  and  minute  expositions  of  the 
subject  in  which  some  Calvinists  have  indulged,  and  who  were 
anxious  to  guard  against  the  practical  abuses  into  which  some 
unintelligent  and  injudicious  persons  have  fallen  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  doctrine,  and  to  which  we  admit  the  doctrine  is  obvi- 
ously liable  in  the  hands  of  such  persons.  But  there  is  really  not 
a  shadow  of  ground  for  Whately's  assertion,  that  "  the  article  is 
manifestly  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  conflicting 
views  ;"  and  the  conclusive  proof  of  this  is,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it  which  would  not  naturally  and  at  once  suggest  itself  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  any  intelligent  Calvinist,  who  wished  to  give 
a  temperate  and  careful  statement  of  his  opinions.  His  state- 
ments about  "  modifications  and  limitations,"  "  limitations  and 
cautions,"  which  one  party  insisted  upon  in  order  to  neutralize 
something  else,  and  about  this  party  consenting  to  admit  the 
leading  and  general  position,  which  it  is  admitted  has  a  very 
Calvinistic  aspect,  "  only  on  the  condition  of  the  insertion"  of 
these  limitations  and  cautions  to  modify  it,  are  a  pure  fiction, 
utterly  unsuppported  by  anything  either  in  the  history  of 
the  article  or  in  the  article  itself.  No  man  could  have  made 
such  statements,  who  was  intelligently  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Calvinistic  divines,  which  make  it  manifest,  that  such 
cautions  and  limitations  constitute  a  natural  and  familiar  com- 
monplace in  the  exposition  of  their  system  of  theology.  Not 
only  are  the  limitations  and  cautions  in  the  article  perfectly 
consistent  with  Calvinism,  but  some  of  them  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  could  only  have  been  suggested  and  required  by  a 
previous  statement  of  Calvinistic  doctrine,  and  thus  afford  a 
positive  proof,  that  its  leading  general  statement  is,  and  was 
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intended  to  be,  a  declaration  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Calvinism. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  remark,  that  Dr  Whately  has  not 
here  stated,  precisely  and  explicitly,  what  were  the  "  conflicting 
views"  which  he  considers  to  have  been  compromised  in  the 
article  by  modifying  and  neutralizing  limitations,  and,  that 
thus  it  may  be  open  to  him  to  allege  m  his  own  defence,  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  deny  the  Calvinism  of  the  article,  or  to 
assert  that  there  is  any  thing  in  it  opposed  to  the  views  gene- 
rally held  by  Calvinistic  divines  ;  and  that  the  "  conflicting 
views,"  which  he  says  were  compromised,  referred  only  to  minor 
points,  in  which  Calvinists  might  differ  among  themselves.  If 
this  should  be  pleaded  in  his  defence,  then  we  have  to  say, 
that  he  ought  to  have  made  his  meaning  and  object  more 
clear  and  definite  than  he  has  done,  and  that  the  natural 
and  obvious  bearing  of  his  statements,  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  common  mode  of  discussing  this  topic  among  a  large 
class  of  Episcopalian  divines,  decidedly  favours  the  idea,  that, 
by  "  conflicting  views,"  he  just  meant  the  opposite  opinions  of 
Calvinists  and  Arminians.  If  his  statement  about  "  conflicting 
views"  referred  to  points  of  inferior  importance,  in  which  Cal- 
vinists might  differ  from  each  other,  it  is  at  once  trifling  and 
irrelevant ;  and  if  it  referred  to  the  differences  between  Cal- 
vinists and  Arminians,  it  is  conclusively  disproved,  at  once  by 
all  that  is  known  concerning  the  history  and  the  authors  of  the 
article,  and  by  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is 
maintained  explicitly  and  unhesitatingly  by  the  great  body  of 
Calvinistic  theologians. 

But  we  have  to  do  at  present,  chiefly,  with  the  attempt 
made  by  Whately  to  get,  from  the  17th  article,  support  for 
his  allegation,  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election  does  not 
admit  of  any  practical  application.  The  article  consists  of 
three  divisions.  The  first,  and  most  important,  is  a  general 
statement  of  the  doctrine,  which  Whately  says,  "  may  be,  and 
we  know  often  has  been,  understood  in  the  Calvinistic  sense," 
and  which  all  Calvinists  regard  as  a  clear  and  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  process  by  which  sinners  are  saved,  in  full 
accordance  with  the  distinctive  features  of  their  system  of  theo- 
logy. The  second  division  sets  forth  the  practical  application 
of  this  Calvinistic  doctrine  under  two  heads, — the  first  declar- 
ing the  "sweet  and  pleasant"  use  that  may  be  made  of  it  by 
"  godly  persons,"  "  as  well  because  it  doth  greatly  establish  and 
confirm  their  faith  of  eternal  salvation  to  be  enjoyed  through 
Christ,  as  because  it  doth  fervently  kindle  then-  love  towards 
God  ;"  and  the  second,  warning  against  an  abuse  to  which  it 
may  be  perverted  by  "  curious  and  carnal  persons  lacking  (in 
the  Latin  destituti)  the  spirit  of  Christ,"  who,  if  they  "have 
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continually  before  their  eyes  the  sentence  of  God's  predestina- 
tion," may  be  led  thereby  into  despair  and  profligacy.  The 
third  and  last  division  consists  of  two  positions,  which  do  not, 
indeed,  quite  so  clearly  and  certainly  suggest  or  imply  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine,  as  do  the  use  and  abuse  under  the  second  divi- 
sion, but  which  are  at  least  perfectly  consistent  with  it.  They 
may,  indeed,  be  called  "  limitations  and  cautions,"  since,  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  principles  we  have  already  explained, 
they  limit  the  sphere  of  the  practical  application  of  the  doc- 
trine, and  caution  against  applying  it  to  matters  on  which  it 
has  no  proper  or  legitimate  bearing.  These  two  hmitations  or 
cautions  are, — first,  "  we  must  receive  God's  promises  in  such 
wise  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  Scripture ;"  and, 
second,  "  in  our  doings,  that  will  of  God  is  to  be  followed  which 
we  have  expressly  declared  to  us  in  the  word  of  God." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Whately,  in  the  quotation  we  have 
given  from  him,  postpones  the  consideration  of  the  first  head 
under  the  second  division,  about  the  iise  or  application  that  is, 
and  should  be,  made  of  this  doctrine  by  godly  persons,  proceeds 
at  once  to  the  abuse  of  the  doctrine  condemned  in  the  second 
head  of  the  second  division,  and  to  the  two  limitations  or  cau- 
tions set  forth  in  the  third,  and,  having  endeavoured  to  extort 
from  these  three  topics  some  support  for  his  main  allegation,  he 
then  returns  to  the  explicit  declaration  of  the  article  about  the 
right  use  or  practical  application  of  the  doctrine,  and  tries  to 
dispose  of  it.  The  whole  process  is  very  curious,  as  a  specimen 
of  careful  and  elaborate  sophistry,  though  it  is  certainly  not 
very  creditable. 

The  way  in  which  he  turns  to  account  the  statement  in  the 
article,  about  the  abuse  that  may  be  made  of  the  doctrine  by 
carnal  and  ungodly  persons,  is  this  :  Upon  the  assumption  that 
there  will  usually  be  some  such  persons  in  any  congregation,  he 
bases  the  inference  that  "  such  a  doctrine  is  seldom,  if  ever,  to 
be  publicly  set  forth ;"  and,  from  the  apphcation  which  he 
afterwards  makes  of  this  inference,  in  his  summing  up  of  the 
argument,  it  is  plain  that  he  wishes  it  to  be  received  as  sug- 
gested by,  or  involved  in,  the  statement  contained  in  the  arti- 
cle itself,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  be  taught  there,  at  least,  by 
implication.  Now,  it  is  surely  manifest  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  article  which  affords  any  appearance  of  ground  for  this 
inference.  The  liability  of  a  doctrine  to  be  abused  by  a  cer- 
tain class  of  persons,  is  certainly  not  a  sufficient  reason  why  it 
should  be  "  seldom,  if  ever,  publicly  set  forth  ;"  but  only  a 
reason  why,  when  it  is  set  forth,  the  right  use  and  application 
of  it  should  be  carefully  pointed  out,  and  the  abuse  or  perver- 
sion of  it  carefully  guarded  against.  To  ascribe  to  the  com- 
pilers of  this  article,  a  notion  of  so  peculiar  a  kind  as  that  a 
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doctrine,  which  they  had  set  forth  as  a  great  scriptural  truth, 
should  seldom,  if  ever,  be  publicly  taught,  when  they  had  not 
said  this,  or  anything  like  it,  and  to  do  this  upon  a  ground  so 
palpably  inadequate,  is  a  kind  of  procedure  which  is  wholly 
unwarrantable. 

He  then  proceeds  to  the  two  limitations  or  cautions,  set 
forth  in  the  third  and  last  division  of  the  article,  and  to  the 
account  which,  in  the  first  instance,  he  gives  of  their  import 
and  bearing,  we  have  nothing  to  object.  It  is  true,  as  he 
alleges,  that  the  first  of  them  implies  that  "  we  are  not  to  pro- 
nounce this  or  that  man  one  of  the  elect  (in  the  Calvinistic 
sense),  except  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the  kind  of  charac- 
ter he  manifests,"  and  that  the  second  implies,  that  we  are,  "  in 
our  own  conduct,  not  to  vindicate  any  act  as  conformable  to 
God's  will,  on  the  ground  that  whatever  takes  place  must  have 
been  decreed  by  him,  but  to  consider  conformity  to  his  will  as 
consisting  in  obedience  to  his  injunctions."  These  positions 
are  true  in  themselves,  they  are  plainly  implied  in  the  conclud- 
ing division  of  the  article,  and  they  certainly  limit,  materially, 
the  sphere  of  the  practical  application  of  the  doctrine  ;  but  we 
think  it  manifest,  from  the  explanations  which  have  already 
been  submitted,  that  they  are  altogether  irrelevant  to  Whately's 
leading  allegation,  that  the  doctrine  admits  of  no  practical  appli- 
cation whatever. 

He  then  goes  on  to  give  the  summing  up  of  the  preceding 
argument  in  this  way:  "If,  then,  some  may  say"  (he  evi- 
dently wishes  it  to  be  believed  that  men  may  say  all  this 
truly  and  justly),  "  this  doctrine  is  (1)  not  to  be  publicly  set 
forth,  nor  (2)  applied  in  our  judgment  of  any  individual, 
nor  (3)  applied  in  our  own  conduct,  why  need  it  have  been 
at  all  mentioned?"  The  conclusion  here,  indefinitely  and 
modestly  indicated  in  the  shape  of  a  question,  is  evidently 
intended  as  equivalent  to  an  assertion  of  his  favourite  position, 
that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election,  even  if  admitted  to  be 
true,  is  a  mere  barren  speculation,  destitute  of  all  practical  in- 
fluence. The  question  in  which  his  conclusion  is  embodied,  is 
virtually  addressed  to  the  compilers  of  the  articles,  and  it  plainly 
involves  a  serious  charge  against  them,  for  teaching  this  doc- 
trine, when,  in  Whately's  estimation,  there  was  no  need  to 
mention  it.  Their  answer  to  this  charge  would  undoubtedly 
have  been,  that  there  was  need  to  mention  it,  1st,  because,  it 
was  a  portion  of  God's  revealed  truth,  and  2d,  because  it  had 
an  important  practical  use  or  application  in  the  case  of  godly 
persons,  as  they  had  fully  set  forth  in  the  first  head  of  the 
second  division  of  the  article.  But  let  us  advert  to  the  three 
points  in  which  he  has  summed  up  his  argument,  and  which 
he  represents  as  all  sanctioned  by  the  statements  of  the  article, 
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on  which  he  had  been  commenting.  The  first  is  that  "  this 
doctrine  is  not  to  be  publicly  set  forth."  This  he  had  pre- 
viously put  in  the  modified  form,  that  "  it  is  seldom  if  ever  to 
be  pubhcly  set  forth ;"  but  now  when  he  is  summing  up  his 
argument,  and  endeavouing  to  found  upon  this  consideration 
a  presumption  (for  he  could  scarcely  regard  it  as  a  proof),  in 
support  of  his  conclusion,  he  drops  the  qualification,  and 
makes  the  assertion  absolute,  "  the  doctrine  is  not  to  be  pub- 
licly set  forth."  We  have  already  shewn,  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  this  assertion  in  any  thing  contained  in  the  article. 
The  statement  that  the  doctrine  is  liable  to  be  abused  by  a 
certain  class  of  persons,  affords  no  ground  whatever  for  the  in- 
ference which  Whately  deduces  from  it,  even  in  its  qualified 
form.  It  furnishes  good  ground,  indeed,  for  the  declaration  of 
the  Westminster  Confession,  that  "  the  doctrine  of  this  high 
mystery  of  predestination  is  to  be  handled  with  special  pru- 
dence and  care,"  but  for  nothing  more  ;  and  with  this,  we  have 
no  doubt,  the  compilers  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  would  have 
been  perfectly  satisfied,  as  embodying  all  that  they  meant  to 
teach  upon  this  point. 

The  second  and  third  points,  viz.,  that  this  doctrine  is  not 
to  be  apphed,  or  does  not  admit  of  any  practical  application, 
either  in  our  judgment  of  any  individual,  or  in  the  regulation 
of  our  own  conduct,  are  intended  as  a  compendious  statement 
of  the  two  limitations  or  cautions  in  the  concluding  section 
of  the  article.  These  two  points  he  had  previously  explained 
more  fully  and  definitely,  and,  as  we  have  admitted,  correctly. 
But  we  do  not  admit,  that  there  is  the  same  fairness  and  cor- 
rectness in  the  more  indefinite  and  compendious  statement 
of  them,  which  he  now  gives  in  his  summing  up.  Our  objec- 
tion to  his  argument  founded  upon  these  two  points  was,  that 
they  merely  limited  the  sphere  of  the  practical  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  election,  but  did  not  prove  his  allegation, 
that  it  had  no  practical  application  whatever.  He  seems  to 
have  had  a  sort  of  indistinct  apprehension  of  this  radical  defect 
in  his  argument,  and  in  his  summing  up  he  tries  to  conceal  it, 
by  putting  these  two  points  in  the  most  indefinite  and  com- 
prehensive form,  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  covering 
the  whole  ground,  and  thus  leaving  no  room  whatever  for  the 
practical  apphcation  of  the  doctrine.  To  say  absolutely,  and 
without  any  qualification  or  explanation,  that  the  doctrine  is 
not  to  be  applied  in  our  judgment  of  any  individual  or  in  our 
own  conduct,  is  to  assert  rather  more  than  we  can  admit  to 
be  true  in  itself,  or  sanctioned  by  the  statements  of  the  article, 
and  rather  more  than  is  implied  in  the  more  full  and  formal 
exposition  of  these  statements,  which  he  himself  had  previously 
given.     On  these  grounds,  we  cannot  but  regard  Whately 's 
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summing  up  of  his  argument  upon  this  subject,  as  exhibiting 
more  of  the  sophist  than  of  the  logician. 

After  having  done  what  he  could  to  find  some  materials  in 
the  article  to  give  positive  countenance  to  his  allegation,  he 
comes  at  last  to  consider  what  is  there  set  forth  about  the  use 
and  appHcationof  the  doctrine.  This,  both  from  its  position  in 
the  article,  and  its  more  direct  and  immediate  bearing  upon 
the  point  in  dispute,  ought,  in  fairness,  to  have  been  considered 
first.  But  Whately  evidently  thought  it  expedient,  to  accumu- 
late something  Hke  evidence  in  support  of  his  position,  before 
he  ventured  to  face  the  statement  which  so  explicitly  and  con- 
clusively disproves  it.  The  way  in  which  he  attempts  to  dis- 
pose of  this  statement  is  this,  "  as  for  the  comfort  enjoyed  from 
the  '  godly  consideration '  of  it  by  those  who  '  feel  within  them- 
selves the  workings  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,'  &c.,  it  would  be  most 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  cannot  be  equally  enjoyed 
by  those  who  do  not  hold  predestinarian  views,  but  who  not 
the  less  fully  trust  in  and  love  their  Redeemer,  and  keep  his 
saying."  Now,  upon  this,  we  have  to  remark,  1st,  that  the 
article  does  most  expressly  ascribe  a  specific  use,  a  definite  prac- 
tical appHcation,  to  the  godly  consideration  of  this  doctrine  by 
truly  religious  persons  ;  and,  2d,  that  there  is  nothing  unrea- 
sonable in  ascribing  to  it  this  use  and  application.  The  article 
expressly  asserts,  that  "  the  godly  consideration  of  predestina- 
tion and  our  election  in  Christ  is  full  of  sweet,  pleasant,  and 
unspeakable  comfort  to  godly  persons  ;"  and  the  ascription  of 
this  result  to  the  "  consideration  "  of  this  doctrine,  is  of  itself  a 
flat  and  explicit  contradiction  to  Whately's  position,  which  no 
sophistry  or  shuflling,  and  no  accumulation  of  probabilities  or 
presumptions,  can  evade  or  dispose  of  The  article  further 
specifies  the  process,  by  which  the  consideration  of  this  doctrine 
produces  this  result  of  "unspeakable  comfort  to  godly  persons," 
viz.,  "  as  well  because  it  doth  greatly  establish  and  confirm  their 
faith  of  eternal  salvation  to  be  enjoyed  through  Christ,  as  be- 
cause it  doth  fervently  kindle  their  love  to  God."  To  allege 
that  the  article,  in  ascribing  to  this  doctrine  the  production  of 
unspeakable  comfort,  by  confirming  men's  faith  of  their  eternal 
salvation,  and  increasing  their  love  to  God,  did  not  intend  to 
state  any  thing  peculiar  to  this  doctrine,  but  merely  described 
what  might  be  derived  equally  or  as  fully  from  the  considera- 
tion of  other  doctrines,  is  plainly  to  charge  the  article  with 
containing  downright  nonsense  or  unmeaning  verbiage.  And 
here  we  may  remark  by  the  way,  that  the  manifest  and  exact 
accordance  between  the  view  given  in  the  17th  Article  of  the 
Church  of  England,  concerning  the  right  use  and  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  "  predestination  and  our  election  in  Christ,"  with 
the  representation  given  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Westmin- 
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ster  Confession,  which  we  have  abeady  explained  and  illustrated, 
furnishes  a  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  system  of  doctrine 
taught  in  these  two  symbols. 

As  to  the  alleged  unreasonableness  of  ascribing  any  such  use  or 
application  specifically  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election, 
we  have,  we  think,  sufficiently  refuted  this  in  our  general  ob- 
servations upon  this  subject.  And,  indeed,  it  is  surely  self- 
evident,  that  this  doctrine,  when  intelligently  and  rationally 
apphed  by  persons  who  have  good  grounds  for  believing  that 
they  have  been  elected  to  eternal  life,  must  produce  practical 
results  upon  their  views  and  feelings,  results  operating  bene- 
ficially upon  their  character  and  conduct,  which  cannot  be 
derived  equally,  if  at  all,  from  any  other  source.  We  admit, 
indeed,  that  the  practical  results  derived  from  the  application 
of  this  doctrine  are  confined  within  a  narrow  sphere,  and  do 
not  bear  directly  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  essential 
blessings  of  the  gospel,  or  upon  the  production  of  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  Christian  character.  They  do  not  bear 
directly  upon  justification  and  regeneration,  the  essential  bless- 
ings on  which  universally,  and  in  every  instance,  the  salvation 
of  sinners  depends.  They  are  connected  more  immediately 
with  what  may  be  called  the  secondary,  or  subordinate  bless- 
ings of  the  gospel,  "  assurance  of  God's  love,  peace  of  conscience 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  these  form  no  unimportant 
part  of  the  gospel  provision.  They  materially  affect  not  only 
the  "  comfort  of  godly  persons,"  but  their  growth  in  grace,  and 
they  operate  powerfully  in  aiding  their  increase  in  hoHness, 
and  in  securing  their  perseverance  therein  unto  the  end. 
Every  sinner  who  has  been  justified  and  regenerated  shall 
assuredly  be  saved.  And  we  have  no  doubt,  that  many  men 
have  been  made  meet  for  heaven,  and  admitted  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  who  never,  so  long  as  they  continued  upon  earth, 
understood  or  beheved  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election. 
The  specific  practical  personal  appHcation  of  the  doctrine, 
by  men  individually  in  their  own  case,  requires,  indeed,  as  its 
necessary  antecedents  and  conditions,  not  only  that  they  have, 
in  fact,  been  enabled  to  repent  and  believe  in  Christ,  that  they 
have  entered  upon  the  way  which  leadeth  to  heaven,  by  em- 
bracing Christ  as  he  is  freely  offered  to  them  in  the  gospel, 
but  also,  that  they  are  assured,  upon  good  and  sufficient 
grounds,  that  this  is  their  present  condition.  And  we  willingly 
concede,  that  not  a  few  have  been,  by  God's  grace,  brought  into 
this  condition,  and  at  last  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  glory, 
who  never  attained  to  a  distinct  "  certainty  of  their  effectual 
vocation,"  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  rationally  "  assured  of 
their  eternal  election;"  and  who,  of  course,  could  make  no  direct 
personal  application  of  the  doctrine  of  election  to  their  own 
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case,  or  derive  from  it  the  special  spiritual  benefit  which  it  is 
fitted  to  impart.  But  we  are  persuaded,  that  all  these  persons 
lived  somewhat  beneath  their  privileges,  failed,  to  some  extent, 
in  walking  worthily  of  their  high  and  holy  calling,  and  came 
short,  more  or  less,  in  fully  adorning  their  Christian  profession, 
by  their  ignorance  or  unbelief  of  the  information  which  God 
has  given  us  in  his  word,  concerning  his  sovereign  purpose  of 
mercy  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  regard  to  all  who  are  saved,  an  abso- 
lute and  unchangeable  purpose  formed  from  eternity,  and 
executed  in  time,  by  bestowing  upon  them  all  those  things 
which  accompany  salvation,  and  prepare  for  the  enjoyment  of 
heaven. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  additional  remarks  suggested 
by  the  last  section  of  the  I7th  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  It 
is  expressed  in  these  words  : — "  Furthermore,  we  must  receive 
God's  promises  in  such  wise  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us 
in  holy  Scripture  ;  and,  in  our  doings,  that  will  of  God  is  to  be 
followed  which  we  have  expressly  declared  unto  us  in  the  word 
of  God."  We  have  already  said  enough  to  shew,  that  these  two 
statements,  while  they  certainly  limit  or  restrict  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  the  personal  practical  application  of  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  election,  and  caution  against  the  abuses  which  have 
been  made  of  it,  contain  nothing  whatever,  in  the  least,  incon- 
sistent with  Calvinism,  nothing  but  what  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  all  Calvinistic  divines.  It  is,  indeed,  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance, and  it  has  been  often  referred  to,  in  opposition  to 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  deduce,  from  this  por- 
tion of  the  article,  an  argument  against  the  Calvinism  of  its 
leading  position,  that  the  second  and  most  important  part  of 
this  statement,  which  virtually  includes  or  comprehends  the 
first,  is  expressed  in  the  very  words  of  Calvin  (Inst.  1.  i.  c.  17, 
s.  5),  while  the  first  part  of  it  is  to  be  found,  in  its  whole  sub- 
stance and  spirit,  in  many  parts  of  his  writings.  We  concede 
to  the  Arminians,  that  the  word  generally,  here,  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  usually  or  ordinarily,  but  is  intended 
to  indicate  the  character  of  the  promises,  as  set  forth  in  Scrip- 
ture in  a  general,  indefinite,  unlimited,  unrestricted  way. 
There  is  nothing  in  this,  however,  which  renders  any  service  to 
their  cause.  The  word  promises  is  to  be  taken  here,  as  it  was 
used  by  the  Reformers  in  general,  in  a  wider  sense  than  that 
in  which  it  is  commonly  employed  in  more  modern  times. 
The  Reformers  generally  used  this  word  as  comprehending  all 
the  offers  and  invitations  of  the  gospel  addressed  to  men  in 
general,  to  sinners  as  such,  freely  offering  to  them  all  the 
blessings  of  salvation,  and  inviting  them  to  come  to  God 
through  Christ,  that  they  may  receive  and  enjoy  these  bless- 
ings..    In  modern  times,  the  word  promises  is  commonly  taken 
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in  a  more  restricted  sense,  as  descriptive  of  those  scriptural 
statements  which  are  addressed  specially  to  believers,  to  those 
who  have  already  been  united  to  Christ  by  faith,  and  which 
assume  that  this  is  their  present  position.  But  the  word,  as 
used  in  the  article,  plainly  comprehends,  and,  indeed,  has 
special  reference  to,  what  we  now  commonly  call  the  offers  and 
invitations  of  the  gospel,  or  those  scriptural  statements  which 
tell  the  human  race  of  the  provision  which  God  has  made  for 
saving  them,  and  on  this  ground  call  upon  them  to  turn  from 
sin  unto  God,  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  lay 
hold  of  the  hope  set  before  them.  Now,  the  substance  of  what 
is  taught  in  the  article  is  this,  that  these  offers  and  invitations 
are  set  forth  to  us  in  Scripture  in  a  general  or  universal  form, 
no  restriction  being  made,  no  exception  being  put  forth,  no 
previous  qualification  being  required  as  a  condition  of  accept- 
ing them,  and  that  we  must  deal  with,  or  apply  them,  in  this 
their  general  or  unrestricted  character,  without  bringing  in,  at 
this  stage,  either  the  general  doctrine  of  predestination,  or  its 
possible,  but  wholly  unknown,  bearing  upon  individuals,  in  order 
to  modify  or  limit  the  general  scriptural  representations,  or 
the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be  dealt  with.  Here,  nei- 
ther the  general  doctrine  of  predestination,  nor  its  imagined 
bearing  upon  individuals,  has  any  proper  place,  or  can  exert 
any  legitimate  practical  influence.  The  offers  and  invitations 
must  be  set  forth  as  they  stand,  in  all  their  unrestricted  gene- 
rality, and  should  be  dealt  with  unhesitatingly,  according  to 
their  natural  and  obvious  meaning  and  import.  This  is  all 
that  is  involved  in  the  first  part  of  the  statement  we  are  con- 
sidering ;  and,  to  all  this,  Calvinists  have  no  hesitation  in 
assenting.  They  set  forth  the  general  offers  and  invitations  of 
the  gospel  addressed  to  mankind  at  large,  in  order  to  lead 
them  to  turn  from  darkness  to  light,  they  do  all  this  as  freely 
and  fully,  as  cordially  and  earnestly,  as  any  other  class  of  theo- 
logians, and  they  think  they  can  shew,  that  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  there  is  anything  in  all  this  iuconsistent  with  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  they  hold. 

We  have  said  that  the  second  part  of  this  statement  about 
the  "will  of  God"  virtually  includes  the  first  part  about  the 
"  promises."  And  the  reason  is  this,  that  the  promises,  that  is, 
the  offers  and  invitations  of  the  gospel,  virtually  compreheud 
or  involve  commands  or  injunctions,  and  of  course  impose  duties 
and  obligations.  The  offers  and  invitations  of  the  gospel  are 
intended  to  lead  men  to  repent  and  believe,  by  setting  before 
them  motives  and  encouragements  to  persuade  them  to  do 
so.  But  they,  at  the  same  time,  include  or  imply  a  command, 
that  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  should  receive  them 
and  deal  with  them,  according  to  their  true  nature  and  im- 
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port.  God  has  made  this  their  imperative  duty,  by  exphcit 
injunctions  contained  in  his  word — "  To  escape  the  wrath  and 
curse  of  God  due  to  us  for  sin,  God  requireth  of  us  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  repentance  unto  Kfe,  with  the  diUgent  use  of  all 
the  outward  and  ordinary  means  whereby  Christ  communi- 
cateth  to  us  the  benefits  of  redemption."  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  right  mode  of  representing  and  applying  the  offers 
and  invitations  of  the  gospel,  is  of  such  transcendent  import- 
ance, from  its  direct  and  immediate  bearing  on  the  only  pro- 
cess by  which  sinners  individually  are  saved,  that  it  was  proper 
to  state  it  distinctly  by  itself,  and  to  give  it  the  fullest  promi- 
nence. But  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  the  substance  of  what 
ought  to  be  said  upon  this  topic,  is  virtually  comprehended  in 
the  wider  statement,  which  the  compilers  of  the  articles  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  Calvin,  viz.,  "  that,  in  our  doings,  that 
will  of  God  is  to  be  followed  which  we  have  expressly  declared 
to  us  in  the  word  of  God."  The  general  import  of  this  position 
is,  that  our  whole  conduct  is  to  be  regulated,  in  all  matters 
bearing  upon  our  relation  to  God  and  our  eternal  welfare,  by 
the  laws,  injunctions,  or  commands,  which  are  imposed  upon 
us  in  Scripture,  and  not  by  any  thing  which  we  may  or  can 
know  as  to  God's  purposes  or  intentions  with  respect  either  to 
ourselves  or  others,  or  with  respect  to  any  events  or  results 
that  may  be  anticipated.  This  is  manifestly  a  sound  principle, 
and  no  intelligent  Calvinist  has  ever  refused  or  hesitated  to 
assent  to  it  and  to  act  upon  it.  There  have,  indeed,  been  great 
disputes  between  the  Calvinists  and  the  Arminians  in  regard 
to  the  will  of  God,  voluntas  Dei,  and  the  right  exposition  of 
this  subject  may  be  said  to  enter  vitally  and  fundamentally 
into  the  controversy  between  them.  But  the  disputes  do  not 
turn  upon  the  point  with  which  we  have  at  present  to  do. 
Calvinists  agree  with  Arminians  in  holding,  that  the  exclusive 
rule  of  our  duty,  of  what  we  are  bound  to  do,  is  that  will  of 
God  which  is  plainly  set  forth  in  his  word  in  the  form  of  in- 
junctions or  commands.  The  language  employed  in  the  arti- 
cle, "  that  will  of  God,"  naturally  suggests  the  idea,  that  there 
is  another  will  of  God  besides  what  is  here  described,  or  an- 
other sense  in  which  the  expression  may  be  employed,  and  it 
is  about  this  other  will  that  a  great  deal  of  controversy  has 
been  carried  on.  We  cannot  now  enter  on  the  consideration 
of  this  topic,  though  it  is  very  important  in  itself,  and  though 
there  are  indications  that  it  is  very  ill  understood  by  some  in 
the  present  day  who  call  themselves  Calvinists.  We  have 
room  now  only  for  a  few  words,  not  upon  the  suV)ject  itself,  but 
merely  upon  some  of  the  terms  commonly  used  in  the  discus- 
sion of  it. 

"  That  will  of  God  which  we  have  expressly  declared  to  us 
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in  his  word,"  and  which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive rule  of  our  duty,  is  called  by  Calvinistic  divines  by  a 
variety  of  designations.  They  call  it  voluntas  'prcecepti,  volun- 
tas revelata,  voluntas  signi,  voluntas  iva^sariag.  These  are  just 
four  dififerent  designations  for  one  and  the  same  thing,  pre- 
senting it  in  somewhat  different  aspects,  but  all  of  them  equally 
intended  to  indicate  that  will  of  God  which  is  set  forth  in  his 
word  by  injunctions  and  commands,  and  constitutes  the  sole 
rule  of  our  duty.  But  Calvinists  have  always  contended  that 
there  is  another  will  of  God,  indicated  by  events  or  results  as 
they  take  place.  They  hold  that  all  events  are  foreordained 
by  God,  and  that,  of  course,  all  events,  when  they  take  place, 
indicate  what  God  had  resolved  to  bring  about,  or,  at  least,  to 
permit,  and  may  thus  be  regarded  as  being,  in  some  sense, 
manifestations  of  his  will.  This  will  of  God,  by  which  he  regu- 
lates events  or  results,  is  quite  distinct  from  that  will  by  which 
he  imposes  duties  and  obligations ;  and  yet  it  must  be  admitted 
to  be  a  reahty,  to  have  an  existence  and  an  efficacy,  unless 
He  is  to  be  shut  out,  not  only  from  foreseeing  and  foreordain- 
ing, but  from  determining  and  regulating,  the  whole  course  of 
events  which  constitute  the  history  of  the  world.  This  will  of 
God  also  Calvinists  usually  designate  by  four  different  names, 
corresponding,  but  contrasted,  with  the  four  applied  to  the 
divine  will  in  the  former  sense.  They  call  it  voluntas  decretij 
voluntas  arcana,  voluntas  heneplaciti,  voluntas  svdoTiiag.  These, 
too,  are  just  four  different  designations  of  one  and  the  same 
thing,  viz.,  that  will  of  God  by  which  he  determiaes  events  or 
results.  And  about  the  divine  will  in  this  sense,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  an  acquaintance  with  which  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  an  intelHgent  knowledge  of  this 
great  controversy. 

Arminians  usually  deny  that  events  or  results,  simply  as 
such,  are  to  be  regarded  as  furnishing  a  manifestation  of  the 
divine  will ;  and  appeal,  in  support  of  this  view,  to  the  con- 
ditional form  in  which  predictions  and  promises  about  future 
events  are  frequently  put  in  Scripture,  the  conditions  attached 
proving,  as  they  allege,  that  God  had  formed  no  absolute  pur- 
pose to  bring  about  a  certain  result,  and  thus  shewing  that  the 
actual  result,  when  it  does  occur,  is  not  necessarily  to  be  re- 
garded as  being,  in  any  sense,  an  indication  of  the  divine  will. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  Calvinism  is,  that  God  hath  un- 
changeably foreordained  whatsoever  cometh  to  pass ;  and,  if 
this  principle  be  true,  then  there  can  be  no  stiict  and  proper 
conditionality  attaching  to  any  events  or  results,  as  if  their 
actual  occurrence  were  really  suspended  upon  causes  or  in- 
fluences which  God  had  not  resolved  to  regulate  and  control. 
Calvinists,  accordingly,  deny  that  there  is  any  true  and  proper 
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conditionality  in  the  divine  predictions  and  promises,  the  con- 
ditional or  hypothetical  form  in  which  they  are  often  set  forth 
in  Scripture,  being  intended  merely  to  indicate  a  fixed  con- 
nection established  in  God's  purpose  between  means  and  end, 
and  being  designed,  by  indicating  this  connection,  to  exert  a 
moral  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  thereby  to  contri- 
bute to  bring  about  the  result  contemplated.  Arminians 
object  vehemently  to  the  distinction  which  Calvinists  make 
between  the  preceptive  and  revealed  or  declared  will  of  God,  and 
what  they  commonly  call  his  decretive  and  secret  will — the  will 
of  his  good  pleasure — as  if  this  were  to  ascribe  to  God  two  opposite 
and  contradictory  wills.  But  there  is  really  no  opposition  or 
contradiction  between  them.  His  preceptive  will,  which  is 
revealed  or  declared,  stands  out,  as  all  admit,  on  the  face  of 
Scripture,  in  the  injunctions  or  commands  which  constitute  the 
only  rule  of  our  duty.  But  his  decretive  will,  voluntas  decreti, 
or  beneplaciti,  must  also  be  admitted  as  a  reality,  unless  he 
is  to  be  excluded  from  the  determination  and  control  of  events. 
And  when  Calvinists  call  this  will  of  decree  or  of  good  pleasure 
— ^by  which  he  determines  actual  events  or  results,  his  secret 
will,  as  distinguished  from  his  revealed  or  declared  will  by 
which  he  determines  duties  and  imposes  obligations — they  just 
mean,  that  it  is  in  every  instance,  except  where  God  has  issued  a 
prediction  or  a  promise,  utterly  unknown  to  us,  until  the  event 
takes  place,  and  by  its  occurrence  reveals  or  declares  to  us  what 
God  had  resolved  to  do,  or,  at  least,  to  permit.  And  there  is 
surely  nothing  in  all  this  but  the  statement  of  an  undeniable  mat- 
ter of  fact.  Unless  it  be  denied  that  the  divine  will  has  a  deter- 
mining influence  in  bringing  about  events  or  results,  we  must  in- 
troduce some  distinctions  into  the  exposition  of  this  matter,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  shewing,  that  the  Calvinistic  distinction 
between  the  preceptive  or  revealed,  and  the  decretive  or  secret 
will  of  God,  is  much  more  accordant  with  Scripture,  and  liable 
to  much  less  serious  objections,  than  the  distinction  which  Ar- 
minians set  up  in  opposition  to  it,  between  an  antecedent  or 
conditional,  and  a  consequent  or  absolute,  will,  made  absolute, 
of  course,  only  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions. 

It  has  been  stated  of  late,  that  the  older  Calvinistic  writers 
maintained  the  conditional  character  of  the  prophetic  announce- 
ments, in  opposition  to  those  who  asserted  their  absolute  and  un- 
changeable fixedness,  and  that  by  the  distinction  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  make  between  the  secret  and  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  they  meant  a  distinction  between  his  real  intention 
or  decree,  which  is  fixed  and  immutable,  and  his  declared  pur- 
pose, which  may  vary  from  time  to  time  with  the  changeful 
conditions  of  man.  We  have  never  met  with  these  views 
among  the  older  Calvinistic  writers,  and  we  venture  to  as- 
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sert,  that  such  statements  as  these  indicate  very  great  ignor- 
ance and  misconception,  as  to  the  grounds  usually  taken  by 
Calvinistic  divines  in  expounding  and  defending  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  their  system  of  theology.  But  we  cannot 
at  present  discuss  this  subject,  though  it  is  naturally  suggested 
by  the  statement  on  which  we  have  been  commenting.  We 
think  we  have  said  enough  to  shew,  that  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  the  I7th  article,  not  only  contains  nothing  which  has  any 
appearance  of  inconsistency  with  Calvinism,  but  even  fur- 
nishes a  presumption,  that  it  was  indeed  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  and  no  other,  which  the  leading  portion 
of  the  article  was  intended  to  set  forth. 

We  have  had  repeated  occasion,  in  deahng  with  such  ques- 
tions as  these,  to  advert  to  the  important  and  useful  influence 
of  controversial  discussions,  as  exhibited  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  in  throwing  light  upon  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture,  and 
the  real  import  and  evidence  of  the  doctrines  which  are  taught 
there.  We  have  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  obligation,  incum- 
bent upon  all  men,  to  improve  past  controversies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  them  in  forming  the  most  accurate,  precise,  and 
definite  conceptions  upon  every  subject  which  the  Bible  brings 
under  our  notice ;  and  we  have  referred  to  the  great  Calvinistic 
systematic  divines  of  the  17th  century,  as  the  best  specimens 
of  the  improvement  that  may  and  should  be  made  of  the  fruits 
and  results  of  polemical  discussion,  in  bringing  out  a  correct 
and  exact  exposition  of  all  the  doctrines  taught  in  Scripture, 
in  their  mutual  bearings  and  relations.  But  every  thing  is 
liable  to  abuse  and  perversion.  There  are  everywhere  dangers, 
both  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  to  which  men  are  exposed, 
from  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  their  faculties,  and  the 
corrupting  influences  from  without  and  from  within,  that  often 
tell  upon  the  formation  of  their  opinions  and  impressions  of 
things,  tending  to  produce  defect  or  excess,  and  frequently, 
even  when  there  may  not  be  much  of  positive  error,  leading  to 
onesidedness  of  conception,  in  the  direction  either  of  narrow- 
ness or  exaggeration.  Though  a  man  may  be  well  versant  in 
some  departments  of  theological  literature,  we  can  scarcely  re- 
gard him  as  entitled  to  the  character  of  theologian,  unless  he 
be  famihar  with  the  works  of  the  great  systematic  divines  of 
the  17th  century,  both  Calvinistic  and  Arminian.  But  an 
addiction  to  the  study  of  systematic  theology,  and  to  the  perusal 
of  systems,  has,  unless  it  be  carefully  regulated,  its  obvious 
and  serious  dangers,  which  ought  to  be  diligently  and  assiduously 
guarded  against.  No  one  class  of  men  are  to  be  implicitly 
followed,  as  if  they  were  in  all  respects  models  for  our  imita- 
tion, with  reference  to  all  the  objects  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  aim  at.     No  uninspired  men,  or  body  of  men,  have  ever  in 
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the  formation  and  expression  of  their  opinions,  risen  altogether, 
and  in  every  respect,  above  the  influences  of  their  position  and 
circumstances. 

Controversial  discussions  have  a  strong  and  invariable  ten- 
dency to  lead  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  them,  to  form 
an  exaggerated  impression  of  the  magnitude  of  the  topics,  about 
which  they  have  exercised  their  faculties,  and  spent  their  time 
and  strength,  and  for  which  they  may  have  contended  unto 
victory.  And  it  is  usually  not  until  another  generation  has 
arisen,  that  men  are  enabled  to  gather  up  fully  the  fruits  of 
the  contest,  and  to  apply  its  results  to  the  formation  of  a  sound 
and  judicious  estimate,  not  only  of  the  truth,  but  of  the  import- 
ances of  the  questions  involved  in  it,  and  of  the  best  and  most 
effective  way  of  defending  the  truth  and  exposing  the  error. 
No  intelligent  and  judicious  Calvinist  will  probably  dispute, 
that  the  great  controversy,  which  Arminius  raised  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century,  produced  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvinism  into  a  position  of  some- 
thing like  undue  prominence,  a  greater  prominence  than  they 
have  in  the  Bible,  or  than  they  ought  to  have,  ordinarily  and 
permanently,  in  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  in  the  usual  course  of 
pulpit  instruction.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  fair  result  of 
that  great  controversy  was,  to  establish  conclusively  the  scriptural 
truth  of  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  But  it  does  not 
follow  from  this,  that  the  Calvinists,  who  so  decidedly  tri- 
umphed over  their  opponents  on  the  field  of  argument,  entirely 
escaped  the  ordinary  influence  of  controversy,  and  succeeded 
in  retaining  as  sound  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  import- 
ance, as  of  the  actual  truth,  of  the  doctrines  for  which  they  had 
been  led  to  contend.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that 
the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism  were  raised  for  a  time  to  a  posi- 
tion of  undue  prominence,  and  that  there  are  plain  indications 
of  this  in  some  of  the  features  of  the  theological  literature  of 
the  17th  century.  We  cannot  now  dwell  upon  this  point,  but 
we  may  refer,  as  an  illustration  of  what  we  mean,  to  the 
marked  difference,  as  to  the  prominence  given  to  the  pecuUar 
doctrines  of  Calvinism,  between  the  Institutions  of  Calvin  him- 
self and  the  theological  systems  of  the  great  Calvinistic  divines 
to  whom  we  have  referred.  We  have  the  highest  sense  of  the 
value,  for  many  important  purposes,  of  these  theological  systems. 
But  we  cannot  doubt,  that  Calvin's  Institutions  is  fitted  to 
leave  upon  the  mind  a  juster  and  sounder  impression,  of  the 
place  which  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  hold  in  the  Bible,  and 
ought  to  hold  permanently  in  the  usual  course  of  pulpit  in- 
struction, or  in  the  ordinary  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

We  have  made  these  observations,  not  certainly  because  we 
have  an  impression  that  there  is  a  tendency  among  us  generally, 
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or  in  any  influential  quarters,  to  give  undue  prominence  to  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  but  because  it  has  been  alleged 
of  late,  that  professed  Calvinists  do  not  now  give  so  much 
prominence  to  their  peculiar  doctrines  as  was  commonly  as- 
signed to  them  in  former  times,  and  that  this  affords  evidence 
that  Calvinism  has  been  greatly  modified,  if  not  practically 
abandoned.  Our  object  is  just  to  indicate,  how  the  fact 
founded  on,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  reality,  may  be  accounted  for,  in 
perfect  consistency  with  what  we  beheve  to  be  true,  viz., 
that  professed  Calvinists  are  still  thoroughly  persuaded  of 
the  scriptural  truth  of  the  pecuharities  of  Calvinism,  and  are 
resolved  to  maintain  and  apply  them,  according  to  their  true 
nature  and  importance,  in  their  due  proportions,  and  in  their 
right  relations  to  the  whole  scheme  of  divine  truth. 

We  wish  to  remind  our  readers,  in  conclusion,  that  we  have 
not  professed  or  attempted,  either  in  this  or  in  former  articles, 
to  discuss  the  general  subject  of  predestination,  or  to  deal  with 
its  most  important  and  fundamental  departments.  A  full  in- 
vestigation of  the  whole  subject  would  naturally  divide  itself 
into  four  branches,  viz. :  1st,  The  settlement  of  the  true  status 
qucestionis,  the  real  points  in  dispute  between  the  contending 
parties  ;  2d,  The  examination  of  the  scriptural  evidence,  direct 
and  indirect,  explicit  and  inferential,  in  favour  of  Calvinism, 
and  in  opposition  to  Arminianism ;  3d,  The  objections  com- 
monly adduced  by  Arminians  against  our  real  and  admitted 
doctrines ;  and  4th,  The  practical  application  of  Calvinism. 
With  the  second  of  these  branches  of  the  subject,  which  is  the 
most  important  and  fundamental,  we  have  not  attempted  to 
deal  at  all ;  and  to  the  third  we  have  referred  only  in  a  very 
brief  and  incidental  way,  without  professing  to  discuss  it.  Our 
observations,  on  this  and  on  former  occasions,  have  been  almost 
wholly  restricted  to  the  first  and  fourth  of  these  divisions,  in- 
cluding a  consideration  of  the  objections  commonly  adduced 
against  Calvinism,  which  are  based  upon  misconceptions  and 
misrepresentations,  of  the  true  meaning  and  import,  and  of  the 
practical  application,  of  its  doctrines. 
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Art.  VI. — Recent  Geological  Speculations  regarding  the 
Antiquity  of  Man* 

Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
for  the  Year  1855.  Vol.  CXLV.  The  communication  en- 
titled, "  An  Account  of  some  Recent  Researches  near  Cairo, 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  throwing  light  upon  the  Geo- 
logical History  of  the  Alluvial  Land  of  Egypt.  Instituted 
by  Leonard  Horner,  Esq.,  F.R.SS.  L.  &  E.,  F.G.S."  Pages 
105-138.  Part  2  of  the  same  paper  in  Vol.  CXLVIIL,  that 
for  1858,  pp.  53-92. 

The  Quarterly  Review.  Vol.  CV.  Published  in  January  and 
April,  1859.  Art  IV.—"  Bunsen's  Egypt  and  the  Chrono- 
logy of  the  Bible."     Pages  418-421. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  Vols. 
I  to  XVI.,  and  the  Numbers  for  1861. 

Both  Scripture  and  Geology  concur  in  representing  the  first  ad- 
vent of  man  into  the  world  to  have  been  an  event,  comparatively 
speaking,  but  of  yesterday.  Till  quite  recently,  the  evidence 
from  these  two  independent  sources  was  believed  entirely  to 
harmonise  ;  but  it  has  now  at  length  begun  to  be  held  by  many 
that  man  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  world  for  a  few  thou- 
sand years  more  than  any  of  the  computations  founded  on  the 
Mosaic  record  admit.  According  to  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  article  in  last  number,  to  which  this  is  a  sequel,  we  have 
at  the  outset  to  inquire  whether  the  view  now  expressed  is 
held  by  geologists  to  be  merely  hypothetical,  or  to  be  half 
proved,  or  to  be  a  well-established  truth.  Candour  at  once 
concedes  that  it  has  passed  a  certain  distance  beyond  the 
merely  hypothetical,  though  an  examination  of  the  evidence 
on  which  it  is  founded  will,  we  think,  shew  that  the  teaching 
of  nature  on  the  point  is  very  far  from  having  been  fully 
ascertained,  and  that  the  new  view  cannot,  therefore,  without 
a  looseness  of  reasoning,  which  science  prides  itself  on  avoiding, 
be  set  down  as  established  truth.     To  bear  out  what  has  now 


*  On  the  diflficult  subject  of  the  harmony  between  Scripture  and  Geology, 
treated  in  the  last  number  by  the  contributor  of  this  article,  we  wish  it  to  be 
fully  understood  that  the  Review  is  not  committed  to  any  particular  scheme  of 
reconciliation.  The  subject  could  not  have  been  entrusted,  with  all  its  deli- 
cacies, to  better  hands — doing  homage  at  once  to  the  truths  of  science  and  to 
the  truths  of  an  infallibly  inspired  Bible ;  and  although  the  satisfactory  har- 
mony may  still  be  in  the  remote  future,  we  agree  with  our  contributor  in  the 
confidence  that  Scripture  and  Geology  will  be  found  completely  to  harmonise. 
-^Bd.  B.  &  F.  E.  R. 
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been  alleged,  as  much  of  that  evidence  as  is  known  to  us  must 
be  submitted  to  our  readers ;  and  as,  in  presenting  it  in  its 
multifarious  variety  and  detail,  order  and  perspicuity  are  of 
more  importance  than  the  graces  of  style,  we  shall  use  the 
freedom  of  pretty  extensively  employing  numerals  to  classify 
the  several  items  of  evidence. 

I.  Mr  Leonard  Homer  devised  the  following  plan  for  ascer- 
taining the  depth  of  the  alluvial  soil  of  Egypt,  connecting 
historic  with  geologic  time,  and  ascertaining  when  Egypt, 
which  he  admits  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  settled  coun- 
tries on  the  globe,  first  became  inhabited  by  man.  He  would 
investigate  to  what  depth  the  mud  of  the  Nile  had  accumu- 
lated around  the  base  of  various  monuments  of  which  the  date 
was  well  known  ;  from  this  he  would  deduce  the  average  rate 
per  century  at  which  the  mud  was  deposited.  Next  he  would 
have  shafts  sunk  at  different  places,  and  careful  measurement 
made  how  far  beneath  the  base  of  the  monuments  the  alluvial 
mud  was  found ;  how  far,  also,  traces  of  man  descended.  After 
due  allowance  had  been  made  for  any  variation  in  the  rate  of 
increase,  at  recent  and  remote  dates,  he  believed  he  would 
obtain  a  near  approximation  to  the  age  of  the  Nile  deposits, 
as  also  to  the  period  at  which  man  first  took  up  his  residence 
in  Egypt.  Shafts  were  accordingly  sunk  under  Mr  Homer's 
auspices,  and,  with  the  sanction  and  munificent  pecuniary 
aid  of  the  Pasha,  by  an  Armenian  called  Hekekyan  Bey, 
settled  in  Egypt,  but  who  had  been  educated  and  had  long 
resided  in  England.  The  first  site  chosen  was  beside  the 
solitary  obeHsk  which  marks  the  site  of  HeliopoHs,  the  On  of 
Scripture  ;  subsequently  more  extensive  borings  were  made 
around  the  statue  of  Rameses  II.,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Mem- 
phis ;  and,  finally,  seventy-two  pits  were  opened  at  intervals 
all  the  way  between  the  Libyan  and  the  Arabian  chains  of 
hills.  In  regard  to  the  second  series  of  borings,  those  at 
Memphis,  Mr  Homer  sums  up  the  result,  so  far  as  relates  to 
man,  in  words  of  which  we  must  quote  the  following  : — 

"  In  a  large  majority  of  the  excavations  and  borings,  the  sedi- 
ment was  found  to  contain,  at  various  depths,  and  frequently  at 
the  lowest,  small  fragments  of  burnt  brick  and  pottery.  In  the 
lowest  part  of  the  boring  of  the  sediment  at  the  colossal  statue,  in 
the  year  1854,  at  a  depth  of  thirty-nine  feet  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  consisting  throughout  of  true  Nile  sediment,  the  in- 
strument brought  up  a  fragment  of  pottery,  now  in  my  possession. 
It  is  about  an  inch  square,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
the  two  surfaces  being  of  a  brick-red  colour,  the  interior  dark  grey. 
The  fragment  having  been  found  at  a  depth  of  thirty-nine  feet,  if 
there  be  no  fallacy  in  my  reasoning,  must  be  held  to  be  a  record  of 
the  existence  of  man  13,371  years  before  a.d.  1854,  reckoning  by  the 
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before-meDtioned  rate  of  increase  in  that  locality  of  three  and  a 
half  inches  in  a  century — 11,517  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  7625  years  before  the  beginning  assigned  by  Lepsius  to  the  reign 
of  Menes,  the  founder  of  Memphis ;  of  man,  moreover,  in  a  state 
of  civilisation,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  be  able  to  fashion  clay  into  ves- 
sels, and  to  know  how  to  harden  it  by  the  action  of  a  strong  heat/'* 

At  first  sight,  one  expects  to  hear  that  the  annual  layers  of 
mud  in  the  excavations  were  counted  one  by  one ;  for  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  had  long  ago  said  of  them,  "  This  mud  is  strati- 
fied, the  thin  layer  thrown  down  in  one  season  difiering  slightly 
from  that  of  a  previous  year,  and  being  separable  from  it,  as 
has  been  observed  in  excavations  at  Cairo  and  other  places."t 
And  the  Indian  geologist.  Lieutenant  Newbold,  whose  accuracy 
of  observation  was  remarkable,  counted  in  a  mud  cliff  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  upwards  of  nine  hundred  such  annual  layers.  J 
But  Mr  Horner's  agents  found  the  annual  layers  undistinguish- 
able,  so  that  the  uncertain  method  of  computation  had  to  be 
employed.  We  had  ourselves  attempted  to  point  out  possible 
sources  of  error  in  the  estimate  formed,  but  this  has  been  done 
so  much  more  ably  by  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
that  we  must  present  a  lengthened  quotation  from  it.  After 
shewing  that  we  have  not  the  high  scientific  authority  of  Mr 
Horner  himself,  but  only  the  reports  of  his  native  agents  to 
trust  to  in  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  regarding 
the  depths  at  which  the  pottery  was  found  in  the  various  pits, 
the  writer  points  out  various  possibilities  of  error  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  accuracy  of  Mr  Horner's  calculation  in  regard  to  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  soil,  and  then  concludes  as  follows  : — 

"  Thus  far  we  have  adapted  our  remarks  to  Mr  Horner's  estimate 
of  the  mean  rate  of  the  increase  of  the  alluvial  soil.  But  this  esti- 
mate is  founded  on  a  grave  mistake  ;  that  is,  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  upper  surface  of  the  platform,  on  which  the  colossal  statue 
stood,  was  scarcely  higher  than  the  general  surface  of  the  plain.  The 
temple  which  contained  the  colossal  statue  was  one  of  the  buildings 
of  Memphis ;  and,  according  to  Mr  Horner's  assumption,  it  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  that  both  the  city  and  the  temple  must  have  been, 
for  many  days  in  every  year,  to  the  depth  of  some  feet,  under  the 
surface  of  the  inundation  !  This  is  quite  incredible  ;  and  we  may, 
therefore,  feel  certain  that  the  Nile  deposit  did  not  begin  to  accumu- 
late at  the  base  of  the  statue  till  Memphis  had  fallen  into  ruins, 
about  the  fifth  century  of  our  era. 

"  These  considerations,  and  many  others  which  we  might  urge, 
tend  to  shew  that  Mr  Horner's  pottery  is  no  more  likely  than  Mr 
Bunsen's  chronology  to  compel  us  to  abandon  our  faith  in  the  old 

*  Mr  Horner's  paper,  p.  75. 

t  Lyell's  Manual  of  Geology,  4tli  edition,  p.  3. 

X  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  iv.  (1848),  p.  344. 
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Hebrew  records.  But  one  fact,  mentioned  by  Mr  Horner  himself, 
settles  the  question.  He  tells  us  that  fragments  of  burnt  brick  and 
of  pottery  have  been  found  at  even  greater  depths  [than  thirty-nine 
feet],  in  localities  near  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  that  in  the  bor- 
ing at  Sigiul,  '  fragments  of  burnt  brick  and  pottery  were  found  in 
the  sediment  brought  up  from  between  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  foot 
from  the  surface.'  Now  if  a  coin  of  Trajan  or  Diocletian  had  been 
discovered  in  these  spots,  even  Mr  Horner  would  bave  been  obliged 
to  admit  that  he  had  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  his  conclusions ;  but 
a  piece  of  burnt  brick  found  beneath  the  soil  tells  the  same  tale  that 
a  Roman  coin  would  tell  under  the  same  circumstances.  Mr 
Horner  and  Mr  Bunsen  have,  we  believe,  never  been  in  Egypt ; 
and  we,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  to  inform  them  that  there  is  not 
a  single  known  structure  of  burnt  brick  from  one  end  of  Egypt  to 
the  other  earlier  than  the  period  of  the  Roman  dominion.  These 
'  fragments  of  burnt  brick/  therefore,  have  been  deposited  after  the 
Christian  era  ;  and,  instead  of  establishing  the  existence  of  man  in 
Egypt  more  than  13,000  years,  supply  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
worthlessness  of  Mr  Horner's  theory."* 

These  statements,  so  confidently  made  by  one  who  evidently 
feels  himself  entitled  to  speak  with  authority,  though  now 
published  upwards  of  two  years,  have  not,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  called  forth  any  reply  from  Mr  Homer.  Till  refuted, 
we  must  assume  their  truth,  and  their  truth,  it  need  scarce 
be  added,  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  Mr  Homer  s  alleged 
evidence  of  the  remote  date  of  man's  first  entrance  into  Egypt. 

Some  have  thought  man's  antiquity  proved  from  the  fact — 

II.  That  human  bones  or  teeth,  accompanied  occasionally  by 
works  of  art,  have  been  found  in  certain  geological  deposits 
intermingled  with  the  remains  of  animals  now  universally  or 
locally  extinct.  As  will  be  afterwards  shewn,  less  weight  is 
attached  to  the  fact  of  such  intermixtures,  if  they  occur  in 
caves,  than  if  they  are  found  elsewhere.  We  shall,  therefore, 
divide  the  instances  which  have  been  collected,  into  two  classes, 
1st,  those  in  caves  ;  2d,  those  in  other  localities  than  caves. 

1st.  In  caves. — It  Avill  be  proper  to  omit  entirely  those  cases 
in  which  the  human  and  other  bones  were  evidently  not  of 
equal  antiquity,  and  to  insert  merely  those  in  which,  at  first 
sight,  the  scale  seems  to  lean  to  the  side  of  their  contempo- 
raneity. Among  the  latter,  will  be  placed  some  instances 
explained  away,  at  the  time  of  their  discovery,  by  geologists 
generally ;  but  to  which,  if  we  rightly  understand,  they  are  now 
inclined  to  believe  they  did  not  at  first  give  due  weight,  being 
under  the  influence  of  a  foregone  conclusion  in  regard  to  the 
point  these  apparent  facts  tended  to  prove.  (1.  then.)  In 
several  caverns  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  near  Liege,  in  Bel- 

*  Quarterly  Review  for  1859,  pp.  419-421. 
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gium,  Dr  Schmerling  has  found  human  bones  in  the  same  mud 
and  breccia  with  those  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  bear,  and 
other  quadrupeds  of  extinct  species.  They  seemed  to  have 
been  washed  in  by  a  current  of  water,  the  bones  of  man  in 
fragments  along  with  those  of  the  extinct  animals.  (2.)  Simi- 
lar remains  have  been  found  in  caves  in  the  south  of  France. 
M.  Marcel  de  Serres,''examining  the  cavern  of  Bize  in  the  de- 
partment of  Aude,  "  met  with  a  small  number  of  human  bones 
mixed  with  those  of  extinct  animals,  and  with  land-shells." 
"  On  examining  the  same  caverns,  M.  Toumal  found  "  "  also  in 
a  black  mud  several  human  teeth,  together  with  broken  angu- 
lar fragments  of  a  rude  kind  of  pottery,  and  also  recent  marine 
and  terrestrial  shells.  The  teeth  preserve  their  enamel ;  but 
the  fangs  are  so  much  altered  as  to  adhere  strongly  when 
applied  to  the  tongue."  Bones  were  found  in  the  same  mass 
belonging  to  three  new  species  of  deer,  an  extinct  bear  [ursus 
arctoideus],  and  the  wild  bull  [bos  urus],  formerly  a  native  of 
Germany."*  (3.)  In  the  same  part  of  France,  M.  de  Christol 
has  found  in  caverns  in  a  tertiary  limestone  at  Pondres  and 
Souvignargues,  two  leagues  north  of  Lunel-viel,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Herault,  "  human  bones  and  pottery  confusedly  mixed 
with  remains  of  the  rhinoceros,  bear,  hyaena,  and  other  terres- 
trial mammifers."  "The  human  bones  in  these  caverns  of 
Pondres  and  Souvignargues,  were  found  upon  a  careful  analysis 
to  have  parted  with  their  animal  matter  to  as  great  a  degree 
as  those  of  the  hyaena  which  accompany  them,  and  are  equally 
brittle,  and  adhere  as  strongly  to  the  tongue."-|*  (4.)  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  France,  in  April  18G0,  M. 
de  Vibraye,  read  an  account,  since  pubhshed,  of  explorations 
he  had  made  in  a  cavern  of  Jurassic  rock  near  Arcy,  in  the 
"  Departement-de-l'-Aube,"  between  Troyes  and  Chalons-sur- 
Marne.  This  cavern  had  in  it  three  beds  of  drift,  the  upper- 
most two  giving  evidence  of  having  been  rearranged,  but  the 
lowest  apparently  having  remained  undisturbed  since  the  era 
of  its  deposition.  In  this  lowest  or  undisturbed  bed  were  the 
remains  of  various  extinct  mammals — the  rhinoceros  ticho- 
rhinus,  ursus  spelseus,  and  hyaena  spela3a,  and  among  these  one 
of  the  labourers,  while  M.  Vibraye  was  in  the  cavern,  found  a 
human  jaw.  Subsequently,  while  arranging  the  numerous  re- 
mains collected  in  the  cavern  during  the  two  preceding  years, 
the  same  geologist  found  the  tooth  of  another  man,  belonging 
to  an  individual  of  less  size  than  the  one  to  whom  the  jaw  be- 
longed. J  (5.)  The  indefatigable  naturalists  Lund  and  Clausen, 
after  ransacking  800  South  American  caves,  in  one  instance  only 

*  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  8th  edition,  p.  714.         t  Il>id,  pp.  714,  715. 
X  Quarterly    Journal    of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.    xvii.   (1861).      Mr 
Leonard  Horner's  Presidential  Address,  p.  Ixii. 
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found  human  bones  so  mixed  with  those  of  extinct  animals,  as 
to  suggest  that  the  two  had  been  contemporaneous.  The  bones 
are  said  to  have  been  in  the  same  state  or  condition  as  those 
of  the  extinct  quadrupeds,  the  human  skull  being  referable  to 
the  same  type  as  that  of  the  American  Indian  of  Brazil* 

2d.  In  other  localities  than  caves. — We  are  acquainted  with 
only  a  solitary  instance.  It  is  stated  by  Dr  Wright  of  Chelten- 
ham, that  "  in  cutting  the  Cheltenham  sewer,  bones  and  horns 
of  the  fossil  ox  [bos  primogenius],  and  a  large  human  lower 
jaw,  were  found  in  drflt  gravel  beneath  twelve  and  a  half  feet 
of  undisturbed  drift-clay,  a  fact  which  shews  that  our  vale  has 
been  much  changed  since  man  has  lived  in  these  parts.  The 
specimens  are  in  good  preservation,  and  are  now  in  the  museum 
of  the  Philosophical  Institution."-f" 

III.  What  are  believed  to  be  works  of  human  manufacture, 
have  been  found  in  the  same  geological  deposit  with  the  re- 
mains of  animals  universally  or  locally  extinct.  They  have 
been  so  found,  1st,  In  caves  : — 

(1.)  In  1858,  Dr  H.  Falconer,  a  very  prominent  member  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London — his  special  subject  of  re- 
search being  the  mastodon,  elephant,  and  other  genera  of 
gigantic  proboscidean  mammals,  in  regard  to  which  he  is  per- 
haps our  first  living  authority,  discovered  in  a  cave  at  Brixham, 
in  Devonshire,  implements  of  human  workmanship,"  associated 
with  the  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds.  J  Care  was  taken  that, 
in  continuing  the  investigations,  the  exact  circumstances  in 
which  the  bones  occurred,  should  be  carefully  noted,  and  Mr 
Prestwitch,  also  a  distinguished  member,  as  well  as  treasurer 
of  the  Geological  Society,  his  special  subject  being  the  deposits 
called  tertiary,  giving,  in  June  1859,  a  very  brief  verbal  report 
of  the  examination  (so  far  as  it  had  yet  gone),  of  the  Brixham 
cave,  says  "  Numerous  bones  of  rhinoceros  tichorhinus,  bos, 
equus,  cervus  tarandus  [common  rein-deer  §],  ursus  spelaeus 
[cave-bear],  and  hyaena,  have  been  met  with  in  the  cave — earth 
and  gravel  beneath.  One  in  particular  was  met  mth  imme- 
diately beneath  a  fine  antler  of  a  rein-deer,  and  a  bone  of  the 
cave-bear,  which  were  imbedded  in  the  superficial  stalagmite, 
in  the  middle  of  the  cave."|| 

(2.)  In  the  early  part  of  1859,  Dr  Falconer  communicated  to 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year,  to  the  Geolo- 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  vii.  (1851).  Lyell's  Pre- 
sidential Address,  pp.  Ixxi.,  Ixxii. 

t  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  xi.  (1856),  pp.  488,  489. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  xvii.  (1861),  p.  Ix. 

I  The  brackets  here  and  in  the  subsequent  portion  are  ours,  unless  the 
contrary  be  stated,  and  are  inserted  for  the  sake  of  the  non-geological  reader. 

II  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  x  vi.  (1860),  p.  190. 
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gical  Society  of  London,  some  discoveries  he  had  just  before 
made  in  bone  caves,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily.  In  one  of 
these,  the  Maccagnone  cavern,  in  the  breccia  coated  with  sta- 
lagmite, which  curiously  enough  adhered  to  the  roof,  among 
"  finely  preserved  land-shells  of  large  size,"  .  .  "  teeth  of  rumi- 
nants, and  of  the  genus  equus,"  and  many  other  bodies  which 
it  were  tedious  to  enumerate,  he  found  "  fragments  of  shaped 
siliceous  objects,  of  different  tints,  varying  from  the  milky  or 
smoky  colour  of  the  chalcedony  to  that  of  jaspery  hornstone." 
"  With  regard  to  the  fragments  of  the  siliceous  objects,  the 
great  majority  of  them  present  definite  forms,  namely,  long 
narrow,  and  thin  ;  having  invariably  a  conchoidal  smooth  sur- 
face below,  and  above  a  longitudinal  ridge,  bevelled  off  right 
and  left,  or  the  ridge  replaced  by  a  concave  facet,  in  the  latter 
case  presenting  three  facets  on  the  upper  side.  The  author 
[Dr  Falconer]  is  of  opinion  that  they  closely  resemble  in  every 
detail  of  form,  obsidian  knives  from  Mexico,  and  flint  knives 
from  Stonehenge,  Arabia,  and  elsewhere,  and  that  they  appear 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  dislamination  as  films  of  the  long 
angles  of  prismatic  blocks  of  stone."  "  There  was  nothing  to 
indicate  that  the  different  objects  in  the  roof  breccia  were 
other  than  of  contemporaneous  origin"  [The  italics  are  Dr 
Falconer's.]  "  The  author  would  call  the  careful  attention  of 
cautious  geologists  to  the  inferences,  that  the  Maccagnone  cave 
was  filled  up  to  the  roof  within  the  human  period,  so  that  a 
thick  layer  of  bone  spHnters,  teeth,  land-shells,  hyaenas'  copro- 
lites,  and  human  objects,  was  agglutinated  to  the  roof  by  the 
infiltration  of  water  holding  lime  in  solution.  That  subse- 
quently, and  within  the  human  period,  such  a  great  amount  of 
change  took  place  in  the  physical  configuration  of  the  district, 
as  to  have  caused  the  cave  to  be  washed  out  and  emptied  of  its 
contents,  excepting  the  patches  of  material  cemented  to  the 
roof,  and  since  coated  with  additional  stalagmite."* 

(3.)  After  the  return  of  Dr  Falconer  from  Sicily,  one  of  his 
associates  there,  Francis  Anca,  the  Baron  de  Mangalaviti,  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  the  inquiry  begun,  and  discovered  two 
new  bone  caves.     In  both  of  these,  along  with  Elephas  Anti- 

quus,  E Africanus,  sus  scrofa  ?  [common  pig]  and  other 

animals  not  specifically  indicated,  he  found  "  a  large  quantity  of 
flint  instruments,"  regarding  which  he  adds,  "  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  we  do  not  generally  see  them  but  where  there  are 
great  deposits  of  bones  of  deer — never  otherwise."  *(- 

(4.)  In  a  cavern  of  the  hmestone  in  Languedoc  (Department 
of  the  Ariege),  examined  by  M.  A.  Fontan,  the  floor  was  found 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  xvi.  (1860),  pp.  104-106- 
t  Ibid,  pp.  106,  460. 
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to  consist  of  a  blackish  earth,  with  large  rounded  pebbles, 
among  which  were  mixed,  in  great  disorder,  the  bones  and 
horns  of  a  chamois,  cervus,  psuedo-virginianus,  c.  megaceros 
[rein-deer],  and  bos,  together  with  implements  of  stone  and 
bone.  "  M.  E.  Lartet  has  furnished  drawings  and  descriptions 
of  some  barbed  arrow-heads  of  bones,  some  having  indented 
grooves,  probably  for  the  appliance  of  poison ;  also  needles, 
and  a  flute-bevelled  tool  of  bone,  a  splinter  or  knife  of  hard 
flint,  &c."  * 

2d.  In  other  localities  than  caves. 

(1.)  Among  the  places  which  the  river  Somme  passes  as  it 
pursues  its  course  for  somewhat  less  than  100  miles  through 
the  chalk  country  of  Picardy,  is  the  city  of  Amiens.  An  in- 
habitant of  that  place,  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  was  the  first  to 
discover,  at  St  Acheul,  near  Amiens,  as  he  subsequently  did  at 
Menchecourt,  a  suburb  of  Abbeville  (afterwards  to  be  spoken 
of),  in  strata  overlying  the  chalk,  apparently  wrought  flints 
(not  unhke  what  antiquarians  term  "  celts "),  believed  to  be 
the  work  of  a  rude  race  of  men.  Some  of  these  flints  reached 
the  British  Archaeological  Society  as  early  as  1848  ;  and,  in 
1849,  Perthes  first  gave  to  the  world  a  description  of  them 
"  in  his  splendid  work  entitled  '  Antiquities  Celtiques.'"  Many 
of  the  so-called  implements  then  made  known  to  the  pubhc 
may,  it  is  said,  yet  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  Perthes  at 
Amiens.  It  was  not  till  after  the  discovery  of  the  flint  im- 
plements by  Dr  Falconer  in  the  Brixham  cave,  in  1858,  as 
already  described,  that  the  researches  of  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes,  ten  years  previously,  attracted  general  notice.  They 
were  first  brought  prominently  before  the  geological,  and  in- 
deed the  general  public  in  Britain,  by  Mr  Prestwich,  who, 
having  largely  to  do  with  the  Brixham  excavations,  bethought 
him  of  visiting  Amiens  and  ascertaining  what  weight  was  to 
be  attached  to  the  statements  made,  and  to  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed, so  long  before  by  M.  Perthes.  Mr  Prestwich  did  not 
himself  succeed  in  finding  any  of  the  implements  undisturbed 
in  the  gravel  whence  they  are  brought,  but  had  to  content 
himself  with  procuring  somewhere  about  twenty  from  the  la- 
bourers. In  May  1859,  Mr  Prestwich  read  a  paper  before  the 
Boyal  Society  of  London,  detailing  the  results  of  his  visit  to 
Amiens.  About  the  same  time  he  made  a  second  excursion 
thither,  accompanied  by  various  Fellows  of  the  Geological 
Society.  One  of  the  company,  John  Evans,  Esq.,  was  witness 
to  the  extraction  of  a  worked  flint  from  the  gravel  bed  at  St 
Acheul,  at  a  depth  of  eleven  feet  from  the  surface  and  about 
four  and  a  half  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit.     Another  of  the 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  xvi.  (1860),  p.  492. 
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party,  Mr  Jolin  Wickham  Flower,  himself  disinterred  one  of 
the  flint  implements  from  the  gravel  sixteen  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  face 
of  the  quarry.  Another  was  subsequently  found,  apparently 
in  their  presence,  about  four  feet  further  down.  Soon  after 
the  visit  of  Mr  Prestwich,  M.  Gaudry,  a  French  geologist, 
went  to  St  Acheul,  and  in  detailing  his  proceedings  there 
says : — "  The  great  point  was  not  to  leave  the  workmen  for  a 
single  instant,  and  to  satisfy  one's  self  by  actual  inspection  whe- 
ther the  hatchets  were  found  in  situ.  I  caused  a  deep  exca- 
vation to  be  made,  withcnit  quitting  the  workmen  for  a  moment. 
I  found  nine  hatchets  most  distinctly  in  situ  in  the  diluvium, 
associated  with  teeth  of  equus  fossilis  and  of  a  species  of  bos 
different  from  any  now  living,  and  similar  to  that  of  the  di- 
luvium and  of  caverns.  .  .  .  One  may  easily  be  satisfied  that 
the  gravel  beds  are  in  their  norma]  state,  and  that  they  have 
not  been  remanies  [rearranged]  by  man.  At  St  Roch,  near  St 
Acheul,  the  diluvium  has  been  found  to  contain  remains  of  the 
rhinoceros  tichorhinus,  elephas  primigenius,  and  hippopotamus ; 
and  M.  Buteux  has  ascertained  that  the  beds  of  diluvium  of  St 
Roch  are  continuous  with  those  of  St  Acheul."  M.  Collomb 
subsequently  visited  St  Acheul  along  with  M.  Lartet,  as  also 
did  Mr.  Homer,  and  all  concurred  in  the  views  of  Prestwich 
and  Gaudry.  In  giving  an  abstract  of  the  statements  made 
by  those  who  had  visited  Amiens,  Professor  Phillips  mentions 
that  the  gravel  is  believed  to  have  been  shifted  along  with  the 
flint  implements  a  little  way ;  but  that  it  has  not  moved  far, 
is  thought  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  implements  is  still  unworn  and  unblunted.  The  motion 
is  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  fresh-water  currents 
flowing  down  the  valley  in  some  ancient  period.*  (2.)  Not 
merely  are  flint  implements  found  at  St  Acheul,  near  Amiens, 
they  occur,  as  already  mentioned,  also  about  twenty-five  miles 
north-west  of  that  town,  at  Menchecourt,  a  suburb  of  Abbe- 
ville. They  are  found  in  the  second  and  third  beds  from  the 
surface,  with  the  remains  of  elephas  primigenius,  rhinoceros 
tichorhinus,  &c.  &c.,  most  of  them  being  nearly  at  the  base  of 
the  third  or  lowest  bed.  Professor  Phillips,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr  Prestwich's  paper,  says  of  them,  "  The  flint  implements 
wear  a  different  aspect  in  the  different  sorts  of  deposit  which 
enclose  them,  being  pure  and  bright  in  the  clean  sandy  parts, 
but  ochre-stained  and  dull  in  the  ferruginous  gravel,  and 
coated  with  carbonate  of  lime  where  calcareous  solutions  have 

*  Professor  Phillip's  Presidential  Address,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Society,  vol.  xvi.  (1860),  pp.  lii.-lv.  Paper  by  Mr  Flower,  Quarterly  Journal 
of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  xvi.  (18G0),  pp.  190-192.  Prestwich 's  Paper, 
Mr  Horner's  Presidential  Address,  vol.  xvii.  (1861),  pp.  Ix.,  Ixi. 
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affected  the  unworked  flints.  In  fact,  the  flint  implements 
form  just  as  much  a  constituent  part  of  the  gravel  itself — 
exhibiting  the  same  later  influences,  and  in  the  same  force  and 
degree — as  the  rough  mass  of  flint  fragments  with  which  they 
are  associated."  *  As  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  gravel,  Mr  Horner  mentions  that,  in  the  lower 
beds  at  Menchecourt,  the  skeleton  of  a  rhinoceros  was  discovered 
nearly  entire.t  (3)  M.  Gosse  of  Geneva,  a  young  medical 
student  in  Paris,  has  recently  discovered,  in  the  sands  of  the 
Parisian  suburb  of  Grenelle  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  Abbe- 
ville, a  flint  hatchet  of  a  most  distinct  form,  together  with 
knives  or  thin  plates  spht  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  He  has 
also  obtained  from  the  same  bed  an  elephant's  tooth,  a  canine 
tooth  of  a  large  feline  animal,  and  bones  of  the  aurochs,  horse, 
&c."J  (4.)  In  May  1860,  "M  Beaudoin  announced  to  the 
Geological  Society  of  France  a  discovery  he  had  made  of 
worked  flints  in  undisturbed  drift  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chatillon-sur-Seine  ;"  and  (5.)  "  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month, 
M.  de  Verneuil  communicated  a  similar  discovery  at  Precy, 
in  the  department  of  the  Oise."  "  Thus  we  have  evidence  of 
the  same  event  in  the  valleys  of  the  Somme,  the  Seine,  and  the 
Oise."§  (6.)  The  Rev.  John  Gumming,  in  his  geological  de- 
scription of  the  Isle  of  Man,  notices  the  occurrence  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  megaceros  Hibemicus  [Irish  elk]  imbedded  in 
clay  marl,  with  "  implements  of  human  art  and  industry, 
though  of  an  uncouth  and  ancient  character."  ||  (7.)  Works  of 
art,  &c.,  have  been  found  along  with  bones  of  the  Irish  elk  in 
the  canton  of  Berne  in  Switzerland.  IF  (8,  9,  10,  11,  12?  and 
13?)  As  we  learn  from  Mr  Prestwich,  remains  like  those  of 
Amiens  have  been  found  near  Hoxne  and  Icklingham  in  Suf- 
folk ;  near  the  Reculvers  and  Whitstable,  Kent ;  in  Bedford- 
shire, near  the  county  town  ;  at  Peasemarsh,  in  Surrey  ;  and 
Abbot-Langley,  in  Hertfordshire ;  but  their  age  in  most  cases 
is  far  from  being  conclusively  determined.** 

IV.  Marks  have  been  observed  on  the  bones  of  extinct  ani- 
mals, which  it  is  b(ilieved  must  hav  e  been  made  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  animals,  by  weapons  or  other  instruments  con- 
structed by  man. 

1st.  In  caves. — (1.)  In  the  cavern  at  Languedoc,   already 


*  Professor  Phillip's  Presidential  Address,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Society,  vol.  xvi.  (1860),  p.  liii. 

t  Ibid,  p.  Ixii. 

X  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  xvi.  (1861),  p.  476. 

§  Ibid,  vol.  xvii.  (Mr  Horner's  Presidential  Address)  p.  Ixii. 

II  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  (1846),  p.  345  ;  vol.  xvi.  (1860),  p.  472. 

f  Ibid,  vol  xiii.  (1857),  (2)  p.  35. 
**  Ibid.  vol.  xvii.  pp.  362-368,  August  1861. 
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mentioned,  M.  Lartet  found  "the  horn  of  an  antelope  [ex- 
tinct ?]  hacked  at  the  base,  probably  when  the  animal  was 
flayed."  (2.)  Among  the  bones  of  caverns,  he  says  he  has 
seen  those  of  the  rhinoceros  and  the  reindeer  bearing  marks 
that  must  have  been  made  by  man.  But  as  he  himself  strongly 
feels  that  cavern-evidence  will  be  received  with  suspicion,  we 
proceed  at  once  to  similar  marks. 

2d.  From  other  localities  than  caves. — (1.)  M.  Lartet  has 
solicited  attention  to  fragments  of  bones  of  the  aurochs,  "  ex- 
hibiting very  deep  incisions,  apparently  made  by  an  instru- 
ment having  a  waved  edge  ;  and  a  portion  of  the  skull  of  the 
megaceros  Hibemicus  (Irish  elk),  in  which  he  says,  I  thought 
I  recognised  significant  marks  of  the  mutilation  and  flaying  of 
a  recently  slain  animal."  These  "  were  obtained  from  the  low- 
est layer  in  the  cutting  of  the  Canal  de  TOurcq,  near  Paris." 
"  The  bones  of  the  aurochs  and  the  megaceros  were  found  in 
the  same  layer  as  the  remains  of  the  elephant  (Elephas  primi- 
genius)."  They  were  known  to  Cuvier,  and  "  found  under  cir- 
cumstances which  shewed  that  they  were  in  an  original,  and 
not  in  a  rearranged,  deposit."  "  The  cut  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  a  hatchet  not  entirely  finished — a  state  in  which  the 
greatest  part  of  the  flint  implements  from  St  Acheul,  near 
Amiens,  seem  to  be."  (2  and  3.)  M.  Lartet  states  that  simi- 
larly marked  bones  have  been  found  at  Abbeville.  One  from 
that  locality  is  a  large  antler  of  an  extinct  stag,  referred  to  the 
cervus  somonensis.  There  are  also  several  horns  of  our  com- 
mon deer.  There  has  also  been  brought  from  Menchecourt 
the  bone  of  a  rhinoceros  (R.  tichorhinus).  Of  the  markings,  he 
says — "  The  incisions  that  may  be  observed  in  these  bones  are 
neither  so  deep,  nor  do  they  afford  evidence  so  striking  as  those 
in  the  bones  of  the  aurochs  from  the  Canal  de  I'Ourcq ;  but 
the  shallow  cuts,  and  the  incisions  of  the  bony  surfaces,  which 
may  be  observed  upon  them,  especially  in  the  articulations, 
have  in  my  eyes  not  less  value  ;  for  I  have  satisfied  myself,  by 
comparative  trials  on  homologous  portions  of  existing  animals, 
that  incisions  presenting  such  appearances  could  only  be  made 
in  fresh  bones  still  retaining  their  cartilage."  (4.)  M.  Lartet 
says  that  the  fragment  of  the  horn  of  the  megaceros  Hiberni- 
cus  (Irish  elk),  sent  to  Cuvier  from  England,  but  without  any 
indication  of  the  locality  where  it  was  found,  has  on  it  the 
mark  of  several  blows,  bearing  evidence  of  having  been  inflicted 
before  it  was  mineralised.  (5.)  M.  Lartet  has  also  observed 
very  significant  marks,  evidently  produced  by  a  sharp  tool,  on 
the  horn  of  a  young  megaceros,  which  the  late  M.  Alcide 
d'Orbigny  had  received  from  Ireland  some  years  ago."  (6.) 
M.  Delesse  has  exhibited  fragments  of  a  bone  that  had  been 
sawn,  "  which  he  recently  obtained  from  a  deposit  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  Paris,  where  he  had  previously  collected  the 
remains  of  the  beaver,  the  ox,  and  the  horse.  On  experiment, 
it  was  found  that  similar  marks  would  not  be  made  in  recent 
bones  by  a  metallic  saw  ;  but  analogous  results  were  obtained 
by  employing  as  a  saw  those  flint  knives  or  splinters,  with  a 
sharp  chisel  edge,  found  in  the  sands  of  Abbeville.  Some  doubt 
was  thrown,  in  the  Geological  Society,  on  the  antiquity  of  this 
specimen ;  but  explanations  having  been  given,  the  objection 
to  it  seems  to  have  been  withdrawn.  (7.)  Professor  Nilsson 
extracted  from  beneath  ten  feet  of  peat  near  Ystadt,  in  the 
south  of  Sweden,  a  skeleton  of  the  bos  urus,  exhibiting  upon 
the  vertebral  column  a  perforation,  which  he  has  no  doubt  was 
inflicted  by  the  stone  head  of  a  javelin,  thrown  by  one  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Scania.  He  does  not  think  the  wound 
was  mortal,  but  believes,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  bone 
seems  afterwards  to  have  cemented,  that  the  animal  lived  two 
or  three  years  subsequently.*  (8,  9,  and  10.)  So  long  ago  as 
1839,  M.  Marcel  de  Serres  gave  a  figure  of  a  fossil  stag's  horn, 
cut  and  fashioned  by  human  hands,  as  M.  Toumal  had  done 
in  1829,  and  Schmerling  in  1833  ;  but  the  circumstances  were, 
perhaps,  not  recorded  with  sufficient  minuteness  to  permit  of 
these  alleged  facts  being  tendered  in  evidence.-(- 

V.  Considerable  physical  changes  seem  to  have  occurred  in 
certain  places  since  the  first  advent  of  man  into  those  localities 
which  it  is  thought  must  have  demanded  no  slight  lapse  of  time. 
In  regard  to  the  most  important  of  the  geological  stations  already 
named  in  this  article,  Mr  Horner  says,  "At  Amiens,  land  which  is 
now  160  feet  above  the  sea  and  90  above  the  Somme,  has  since 
the  existence  of  man  been  submerged  under  fresh  water,  and  an 
aqueous  deposit  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  a  por- 
tion of  which  at  all  events  must  have  subsided  from  tranquil 
waters  has  been  formed  upon  it,  and  this  too  has  taken  place 
in  a  country  the  level  of  which  is  now  stationary,  and  the  face 
of  which  has  been  little  altered  since  the  days  when  the  Gauls 
and  Romans  constructed  their  sepulchres  in  the  soil  overlying 
the  drift  which  contains  these  remains  of  a  far  earlier  race  of 
men."  J  Phillips  says,  generally  of  the  gravel  along  the  Somme 
containing  the  flint  implements,  that  "it  is  sometimes  elevated 
as  much  as  100  feet  above  the  river."§  The  deposit  in  the 
Seine  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  considerably  higher.  Of  that  on  the 
Oise,  we  have  not  as  yet  sufficient  information  to  speak.  At 
the  Canal  de  I'Ourcq,  the  marked  bones  lie  under  twenty-three 
feet  of  apparently  undisturbed  beds.||  Considerable  changes  of 
level  are  believed  by  Dr  Falconer  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Mac- 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  ii.  (1846),  pp.  356,  356. 
t  Ibid,  vol.  xvi.  (I860)'  pp.  471-479.  %  Ibid.,  vol.  xvii.  (1861),  p.  Ixii. 

§  Ibid.,  vol.  xvi.  (1860),  p.  lii.  ||  Ibid.,  p.  479. 
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cagnone  cave  since  the  deposition  of  the  flint  implements  there.* 
Other  events  supposed  to  have  occurred  since  the  works  of  art 
were  fashioned,  such  as  the  separation  between  England  and 
France,  and  the  insulation  of  Sicily  and  Malta  from  Africa, 
seem  to  us  to  be  as  yet  themselves  too  hypothetical  in 
date,  to  be  used  effectively  in  a  discussion  regarding  man's 
antiquity. 

Hitherto  we  have  allowed  the  witnesses  to  give  their  evi- 
dence as  much  as  possible  in  their  own  words,  curtailing  it  only 
where  there  was  no  room  for  a  full  statement.  And  at  the  risk 
of  being  charged  with  pedantry,  we  have  been  careful  to  stud 
the  foot  of  the  page  with  references  to  the  original  authorities, 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  made.  The 
evidence,  with  the  exception  of  that  relating  to  Egypt,  which 
has  already  been  disposed  of,  must  now  be  submitted  to  ex- 
amination. In  doing  so,  it  will  be  convenient  to  view  together 
the  statements  made  under  Nos.  II.,  Ill,,  and  TV.,  as  referring 
to  similar  topics.  In  connection  with  these,  answers  must  be 
sought  to  the  following  questions: — 

I.  Were  the  bones  and  teeth  of  man,  and  the  implements 
believed  to  have  been  fashioned  by  man,  actually  found  at  the 
places  and  in  the  circumstances  they  are  represented  to  have 
been  ?  If  the  evidence  were  merely  that  of  quarrymen,  or  even 
of  mercenary  dealers,  some  doubt  would  mingle  with  our  faith 
on  the  point ;  but  in  the  most  important  cases  there  is  scientific 
testimony,  worthy  of  all  credit ;  at  the  most  noted  locality  of 
all,  for  instance,  Amiens,  Messrs  Evans,  Flower,  and  Gaudry, 
either  themselves  disinterred  flint  implements,  or  were  eye-wit- 
nesses to  their  being  dug  from  the  gravel. 

II.  Is  there  proof  that  the  remains  of  man  and  his  works  in 
the  several  caverns  or  river  banks  are  really  what  they  are 
represented  to  be  ?  Can  the  same  also  be  maintained  in  re- 
gard to  the  bones  of  the  extinct  animals  ?  That  the  human 
bones  and  teeth  from  the  French  caves  are  really  what  they 
have  been  represented  to  be,  we  do  not  doubt.  We  even  believe 
that  the  fragments  of  human  bones  in  the  Liege  caverns  are 
what  ^they  are  designated.  The  day  is  now  long  gone  by 
when  such  a  mistake  could  be  made  as  that  of  Scheuchzer, 
who,  imagining  he  had  found  in  a  deposit  at  QEningen  a  fossil 
human  skeleton,  described  to  the  world  in  1726  under  the 
name  of  "  Homo  diluvii  testis,"  what  was  afterwards  found  to 
be  the  skeleton  of  a  gigantic  salamander.  We  believe  also  the 
rude  fragments  of  pottery  from  the  French  caves  to  have  been 
what  they  are  called.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  bones  of  the  huge  extinct  quadrupeds  are  in  the  main  cor- 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  xvi.  (1860),  p.  105,106. 
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rectly  named,  though  that  mistakes  will  at  times  occur  is  evi- 
dent, from  our  sometimes  finding  two  such  authorities  as  Owen 
and  Falconer  at  variance  in  regard  to  identifications.*  In  re- 
gard to  the  flint  implements,  there  is,  it  appears  to  us,  just  one 
slight  shade  of  doubt.  At  the  British  Association  at  Aberdeen 
in  1859,  we  remember  its  being  stated,  that  the  geologists,  not 
liking  to  decide  positively  on  their  own  responsibility,  that  the 
implements  were  the  works  of  man,  asked  the  opinion  of  anti- 
quaries on  the  subject,  and  had  their  own  view  unhesitatingly 
concurred  in  by  them.  This  referring  to  the  leaders  of  thought 
in  any  department  what  specially  belongs  to  them,  is  the 
ordinary  practice  with  scientific  men,  and  especially  with  geo- 
logists, who  never  Hke  to  hazard  an  opinion  on  a  subject  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  special  science,  but  they  are  marvel- 
lously shrewd  people  nevertheless,  and  would  have  called  a 
knife  a  knife,  or  a  hatchet  a  hatchet,  though  pronouncing  on 
such  a  subject  was  beyond  their  sphere,  if  the  implements  had 
been  unmistakably  what  they  were  called.  While  then  very 
decidedly  leaning  to  the  view  that  the  so-called  implements 
were  fashioned  by  man,  we  repeat,  that  the  last  shade  of  doubt 
has  not  yet  been  removed  from  the  subject. 

III.  We  now  come  to  a  third  and  very  important  inquiry. 
Have  the  numerous  facts  now  stated  proved  man  to  have  in- 
habited France,  Sicily,  &c.,  contemporaneously  with  animals, 
all  of  which  are  now  extinct  there,  and  some  of  which  have 
perished  from  the  globe  ?  To  attempt  a  reply  to  this,  we 
must  first  review  the  cave  evidence.  As  has  been  already 
hinted,  it  is  generally  admitted  there  is  a  weak  point  in  it.  Our 
readers  will  conjecture  what  it  is.  The  caves  may  have  been,  and 
probably  not  a  few  of  them  were,  used  by  man  for  places  of  habi- 
tation and  sepulture,  and,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  human  bones 
may  in  this  way,  or  by  natural  causes,  have  become  mingled 
with  the  bones  of  the  lost  mammals.  Ever3rthing  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  evidence  will  then  depend  on  the  care  with 
which  those  who  actually  exhume  the  bones  from  the  cavern 
deposits  note  the  exact  circumstances  in  which  they  occur. 
Yet,  till  lately,  this  was  rarely  done,  and  when  the  British  As- 
sociation was  held  at  Aberdeen  in  1859,  Mr  Pengelly,  one  of 
the  members,  bitterly  complained,  that  when  a  cavern  was 
discovered,  mercenary  dealers  would  rush  to  it,  and  dig  up  the 
bones,  before  the  circumstances  of  their  occurrence  could  be 
scientifically  noted,  thus  systematically  destroying  evidence  of 
the  most  valuable  kind.  This  was,  we  believe,  guarded  against 
in  the  case  of  the  Brixham  caves,  and  doubtless  it  was  so  also 
in  the  recent  investigations  in  the  French  and  SiciUan  caverns. 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  voL  xiii.  (1857),  pp.  307-360. 
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Yet  so  much  uncertainty  is  by  many  held  to  hang  over  the 
results  arising  from  this  department  of  proof,  that  M.  Lartet 
uses  the  following  language  regarding  it :  "I  was  on  my  guard 
against  bringing  forward  those  facts,  because  they  would 
only  have  afforded  opponents  an  opportunity  of  bringing  for- 
ward anew  their  favourite  objection,  viz., '  that  nothing  that  had 
been  observed  in  caverns  was  deserving  of  any  confidence,  and 
that  the  traces  left  by  man  on  fossil  bones,  might  have  been 
made  a  long  time  after  the  introduction  of  the  bones  into  the 
caverns.'  "*  Hence,  in  the  case  of  the  Liege  caves,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  supply  an  additional  argument  in  regard  to  the 
contemporaneousness  of  man  with  the  lost  mammals.  Regard- 
ing the  bones,  it  is  said  that  they  seemed  to  have  been  washed 
in  by  a  current  of  water,  the  bones  of  man  in  fragments  along 
with  those  of  the  extinct  animals.  Dr  Buckland,  however,  who 
visited  Liege,  says,  that  "the  human  bones  found  in  these  caverns 
are  in  a  state  of  less  decay  than  those  of  the  extinct  species  of 
beasts."t  In  respect  to  those  at  Pondres  and  Souvignargues, 
it  is  stated,  that  the  human  bones  "  were  found,  upon  a  careful 
analysis,  to  have  parted  with  their  animal  matter  to  as  great 
a  degree  as  those  of  the  hyaena  which  accompany  them,  and 
are  equally  brittle,  and  adhere  as  strongly  to  the  tongue."J 
If  this  last  fact  is  of  weight  in  regard  to  the  two  caves  of 
Southern  France,  then,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  Dr  Buckland's 
statement  deprives  the  Liege  observations  of  all  their  import- 
ance. But  even  the  cases  of  Pondres  and  Souvignargues  are  so 
far  from  being  decisive,  that  when  the  facts  were  first  pub- 
lished, a  controversy  arose  in  regard  to  the  evidence  they 
afforded  of  the  antiquity  of  man,  geologists  taking  opposite 
sides  on  the  question ;  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  at  that  time,  de- 
cidedly holding  the  new  views  to  be  unproven."§ 

Regarding  the  more  recent  evidence  of  man's  having  been 
contemporary  with  the  now  extinct  animals,  afforded  from 
Amiens,  Abbeville,  &c.,  which  seems  to  have  altered  the  views 
of  Lyell,  it  is  undoubtedly  possessed  of  considerable  strength, 
though  we  think  it  by  no  means  so  completely  beyond  the 
reach  of  attack  as  to  need  no  further  scrutiny.  In  the  locali- 
ties now  mentioned,  and  in  others  of  a  similar  nature,  the  so- 
called  implements,  and  the  bones  of  the  extinct  animals,  must 
be  held  to  have  been  deposited  contemporaneously,  unless, 
1st,  Man  have,  with  some  view  or  other,  excavated  the  ground 
and  deposited  the  implements — quite  a  possible  case  ;  or,  un- 
less, 2dly,  The  fossil  bones   have  been  washed,  by  running 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  xvi.  (1860),  p.  479. 
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water,  out  of  an  older  stratum,  and  deposited  in  that  more 
modem  one  containing  the  flint  knives.  It  is  admitted  simi- 
lar occurrences  have  not  unfrequently  happened  in  other  for- 
mations. It  is  with  the  view  of  shewing  that  neither  of  these 
events  has  taken  place,  that  you  find  several  of  those  who 
had  the  opportunity  of  making  personal  observations  on  the 
subject,  testifying  that  they  could  find  no  signs  of  the  disturb- 
ance and  rearrangement  of  the  beds  ;  and  that  the  flint  knives 
were  unblunted,  which  could  not  have  happened  had  they  been 
rolled ;  while  the  implements  at  Menchecourt  are  described  as 
"  exhibiting  the  same  later  influences,  in  the  same  force  and 
degree,  as  the  rough  mass  of  flint  fragments  with  which  they 
are  associated." 

The  view  of  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  two  is  much 
strengthened  by  the  bones  marked  as  if  by  weapons.  I#is 
most  natural  to  suppose  the  incisions  made  during  the  life- 
time of  the  animals,  for  M.  Nilsson,  it  wiU  be  remembered, 
thinks  there  was  proof  the  urus  wounded  by  a  stone-headed 
javelin,  recovered.  M.  Lartet  thinks  he  had  evidence  one  of 
the  extinct  mammals — an  Irish  elk — had  been  flayed,  and  sus- 
pects it  was  the  same  with  the  antelope ;  he  also  holds  the 
view  that  the  furrows  on  some,  at  least,  of  the  bones,^  could  not 
have  been  made  had  the  latter  been  fossilised  ;  while  the  inci- 
sions, he  ascertained  by  experiment,  must  have  been  produced 
by  flint  rather  than  metalHc  knives. 

We  believe  that  the  evidence,  though  not  conclusive,  yet 
decidedly  tends  in  the  direction  of  proving  that  man  inhabited 
the  earth,  along  with  some  of  the  large  mammals  now  extinct. 
But,  IV.,  were  all  this  ultimately  established  beyond  a  doubt, 
still  the  antiquity  of  man  would  not  be  proved,  unless  it  could  be 
shewn  that  these  animals  had  perished  from  the  earth  at  a  very 
remote  date.  Or  to  state  the  case  in  more  general  terms  :  two 
links  are  needful  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  and,  as  a  chain  can 
never  be  stronger  than  its  weakest  point,  be  the  first  link  ever 
so  secure,  you  have  no  guarantee  the  chain  will  not  snap  at 
the  second.  To  this  second  link  we  must  then  direct  atten- 
tion. We  fear  that  one,  though,  we  admit,  not  the  only  ele- 
ment taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  age  of  those  animals,  was 
the  apparent  proof  that  some  of  them  had  ceased  from  the 
earth  before  the  creation  of  man.  If  this  view  should  now  be 
proved  erroneous,  then  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  subject 
will  be  necessary ;  for  it  would  be  manifestly  reasoning  in  a 
circle,  first  to  estabhsh  the  age  of  the  lost  mammals,  partly 
from  the  erroneous  notion  that  they  had  preceded  man  upon 
the  earth ;  and  then,  when  this  opinion  was  withdrawn,  turn 
round  and  try  to  prove  man's  antiquity  from  theirs.  Inquiry, 
as  Professor  PhiUips  suggests,  should  be  made  into  the  date 
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when  those  annuals  perished.  To  pass  in  review,  then,  the 
several  animals  mentioned  by  naturalists,  whose  observations 
we  have  quoted  in  this  article.  It  is  impossible  to  reason  with 
clearness  regarding  the  mammals  vaguely  characterised  as 
"  bos,"  "  equus,"  "  horse,"  "  bear,"  "  an  antelope,"  "  a  large  feline 
a;nimal,"  "  three  new  species  of  deer,"  &c. ;  our  attention  may 
then  be  confined  to  those  which  are  more  specifically  indicated. 
And  the  first  of  these  is  the  mammoth  or  hairy  elephant  of 
Siberia  (elephas  primigenius).  It  is  believed  to  be  now  every- 
where extinct,  but  must  have  perished  at  so  recent  a  date,  that 
a  specimen,  with  the  flesh  still  in  a  state  to  be  ultimately  de- 
voured by  animals,  was,  as  is  well  known,  found  preserved  in 
ice  or  frozen  soil,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  in  1799.  When, 
about  seven  years  afterwards,  Mr  Adams,  Associate  of  the 
Academy  of  St  Petersburgh,  saw  it,  the  flesh  had  been  partly  cut 
away  by  the  Yakoots,  for  their  dogs,  and  some  of  it  had  been 
devoured  by  wild  beasts.  .  .  .  The  head  was  covered  with  a 
dry  skin.  One  of  the  ears,  in  high  preservation,  was  furnished 
with  a  tuft  of  hair,  and  the  pupil  of  the  qjq  was  still  discernible. 
The  brain  was  found  in  the  cranium,  but  in  a  state  of  desicca- 
tion. The  skin  was  covered  with  black  hairs,  and  with  a  red- 
dish sort  of  wool.  .  .  .  More  than  30  lbs.  weight  of  hair  and 
bristles  were  carried  away,  which  had  been  sunk  into  the  humid 
soil  by  the  white  bears  when  devouring  the  flesh.*  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  feel  as  if  its  death  were  a  very  remote  event,  or  as  if 
danger  could  arise  though  it  and  man  were  proved  contem- 
poraneous. Next  of  the  rhinoceros  tichorhinus.  It  is  so  called 
from  having  had  its  nostrils  separated  by  a  bony  partition. 
About  the  year  1783,  the  celebrated  naturalist  Pallas  pub- 
lished to  the  world  a  discovery  which  he  had  made  of  an  en- 
tire skeleton  of  this  species,  with  the  skin  still  adhering.  He 
met  with  it  in  Siberia,  in  64  deg.  north  latitude,  on  a  bank  of 
the  Willuji,  an  afiluent  of  the  Lena.t  These  are,  perhaps,  the 
two  most  characteristic  species  of  all.  To  turn  now  to  others. 
The  elephas  antiquus  is  believed,  by  Falconer,  to  be  a  species 
of  pliocene  age,  that  is,  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  two 
already  named.  If  correctly  identified,  then  a  mixture  of 
bones  of  different  ages  must  have  taken  place  in  the  Sicilian 
cave  where  it  occurs.  J  The  same  statement,  we  fear,  he  would 
make  about  the  hippopotamus  major; J  of  which,  however, 
Phillips  states  that  it  has  often  been  found  "  in  lacustrine  de- 
posits and  peat-bogs  of  post-glacial  date."  ..."  Three  skele- 
tons, in  admirable  preservation,  were  taken  from  the  alluvial 
sediments  in  the  valley  of  the  Aire,  sediments  which,  lower 

*  Griffith's  Cuvier  (1830),  vol.  xi.,  pp.  52,  53.  f  I^i^,  p.  85. 
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down  the  valley,  yielded  at  the  bottom,  red-deer  and  petrified 
hazel-wood  ;  above  these,  the  oars  of  an  ancient  oak  canoe ; 
and,  higher  still,  but  yet  several  feet  below  the  surface,  the 
coin  of  an  English  king.*  Again,  the  reader  will  find  it  hard 
to  believe  he  is  perusing  the  narrative  of  very  remote  events. 
In  regard  to  the  time  when  the  Irish  elk  (megaceros  Hiberni- 
cus)  became  extinct,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
geologists.  Owen  holds  that  it  occurs  only  in  the  marl  below 
the  peat-bogs,  and  not  in  the  peat-bogs  themselves.-}*  Lartet 
agrees  with  Owen.j  Phillips  classes  it  with  the  hippopotamus 
major,  as  having  often  been  found  in  "  lacustrine  deposits  and 
peat-bogs  of  post-glacial  date."  The  Irish  pretend  that  their 
ancestors  hunted  it ;  others,  also,  regard  it  as  having  descended 
to  traditional,  though  not  to  historic,  times,  and  to  have  been 
finally  extinguished  by  man.§  The  cervus  somonensis,  or 
"  fossil  fallow-deer  of  Abbeville,"  though  it  has  horns  one-third 
larger  than  the  present  faUow-deer,  in  other  respects  so  much 
resembles  it,  that  Cuvier  hesitates  whether  to  regard  them  as 
different  species.  ||  The  cervus  pseudovirginianus  is  believed, 
by  the  French  geologist  Pomel,  to  have  been  a  mere  "  indivi- 
dual form,"  or  variety  of  the  rein-deer.^  The  ursus  spelaeus, 
or  cave  bear,  the  ursus  arctoideus,  the  hyaena  spelsea,  or  cave 
hyaena,  and  the  equus  fossilis,  have  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
been  yet  found  much,  if  at  all,  more  recent  than  the  pleistocene ; 
but  one  weU-established  fact,  of  a  contrary  nature,  would  over- 
-throw  all  negative  evidence  on  the  subject.  Of  the  "  wild  bull," 
or  bos  urus,  which  roamed  of  old  with  the  mammoth  and  ticho- 
rhine  rhinoceros,  over  the  Siberian  plains,  the  ordinary  breed 
is  extinct ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Major  Charles  Hamilton 
Smith,  there  is  evidence  that  it  existed,  till  a  late  period, 
throughout  Europe,  and  that  the  white  ox  of  the  Scottish  parks 
(bos  urus  Scoticus),  is  a  variety  of  it  living  still.**  One  of  the 
unnamed  species  of  bos,  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  bos  longi- 
frons,  or  "  small  long-fronted  ox,"  now  extinct,  but  which  must 
almost  certainly  have  lived  on  quite  to  historic  times  ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  Owen,  remains  of  it  have  been  found  in  ancient 
places  of  sepulture,  associated  with  British  and  Roman  re- 
mains.-|-+  The  aurochs  (bos  aurochs  or  bison  prisons)  still  exists 
in  Lithuania,  the  Carpathian  and  Caucasian  mountains,  and 
the  desert  of  Kobi.JJ     Finally,  the  African  elephant,  though 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  xvi.  (1860),  p.  liv. 

t  Ibid,  vol.  iv.  (1848),  p.  45.  X  IWd,  vol.  xvi.  (1860),  pp.  472,  473. 

§  Ibid,  vol.  iv.  (1848),  p.  46. 

II  Griffith's  Cuvier  (1827),  vol.  iv.,  p.  89. 

^  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  iii.  (1847),  (2),  p.  64. 
**  Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  iv.  (1827),  pp.  414^17. 
tt  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  iv.  (1848),  p.  45. 
tt  Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  iv.  (1827),  p.  398. 
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extinct  in  Sicily,  as  is  well  known,  lives  on  in  the  continent 
from  which  its  name  is  derived  ;  the  beaver,  though  no  longer 
retaining  its  place  in  the  French  fauna,  still  inhabits  the  banks 
of  some  European  rivers,  and  occurs,  either  under  that  or  an- 
other specific  form  in  North  America ;  while  the  rein-deer, 
though  not  now  a  native  of  central  Europe,  as  is  well  known, 
yet  abounds  in  various  places  towards  the  Polar  circle.  We 
think  our  readers  will  feel  no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  us,  that 
the  evidence  which  has  been  passed  in  review  is  entirely  insuf- 
ficient to  shew,  that  many,  at  least,  of  the  animals  now  locally 
or  universally  extinct,  did  not  come  down  to  quite  recent  times  ; 
in  which  case  the  co-existence  of  man  with  them  ceases  to  be  a 
fact  of  any  importance. 

V.  One  other  point  still  requires  notice.  To  our  minds  the  most 
formidable  argument  brought  forward  by  those  who  contend  for 
the  antiquity  of  man  is  founded  on  the  physical  changes  which 
seem  to  have  taken  place  since  the  entombment  of  the  Amiens 
and  other  implements.  Take  for  instance  that  locality.  The 
beds,  with  the  so-called  works  of  art,  are  now  ninety  feet  above 
the  Somme ;  but  assuming  that  the  knives  were  deposited  con- 
temporaneously with  the  gravel  that  entombs  them,  they  must, 
since  man's  creation,,  have  been  beneath  water,  and  remained 
so  long  enough  to  have  had  about  twenty  feet  of  sediment  ac- 
cumulated above  them,  after  which  they  have  been  more  or 
less  rapidly  upheaved  to  their  present  position.  Here  there 
are  two  operations  demanding  time :  1st,  The  deposition  of  sedi- 
ment ;  and  2d,  The  upheaval.  The  latter  is  the  less  formidable 
difficulty  of  the  two,  for  some  cases  of  gradual,  and  yet  tolerably 
rapid,  upheaval  are  known  to  geologists ;  for  instance,  the 
North  Cape,  in  Lapland,  is  rising  from  the  sea  at  the  rate  of 
perhaps  five  feet  in  a  century,*  though  not  situated  in  any  of 
the  recognised  volcanic  regions  of  the  world.  It  is  the  depth 
of  sediment  that  is  less  easy  to  explain  away,  and  yet  the  force 
of  any  argument  founded  on  it  may  come  to  be  much  weakened 
when  we  know  more  than  at  present  of  the  rate  at  which  sedi- 
ment is  deposited  from  river  channels  ;  for  this  purpose  all  cases 
in  which  works  of  man  of  known  date  are  found  buried  under 
sediment  should  be  carefully  studied.  In  speaking  of  Amiens, 
too,  Mr  Homer  says  of  the  gravel,  &c.,  "  some  of  which  at  least 
must  have  been  tranquilly  deposited."  *  It  then  appears  ad- 
mitted that  part  of  it  may  have  been  more  tumultuously,  and 
therefore  more  hastily,  accumulated.  When  we  know  what 
deduction  is  to  be  made  on  this  account,  we  shall  be  in  a  better 
position  for  estimating  the  time  requisite  for  laying  down  the 
whole. 

*  Lyell's  Manual,  pp.  113, 114.     His  Principles,  pp.  498-511, 
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To  sum  up,  then.  Arguments  which,  unless  refuted,  must  be 
held  as  fatal  to  Mr  Leonard  Horner's  views,  have  not,  so  far  as 
we  know,  been  replied  to  by  that  philosopher.  The  evidence 
has  gone  far  to  prove  that  man  was  contemporaneous  with 
certain  animals  now  locally  or  universally  extinct ;  but  has,  in 
our  view,  quite  failed  to  shew  that  the  period  when  those  ani- 
mals perished  was  very  remote.  Finally,  certain  changes,  the 
result  of  aqueous  and  igneous  action,  appear  to  have  taken 
place  since  the  creation  of  man,  and  to  have  occupied  in  their 
progress  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  ;  but,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  we  cannot  positively  assert  they  may  not 
have  been  brought  about  in  a  briefer  period.  There  is  thus 
nothing  yet  proved  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of  Holy  Writ 
regarding  the  time  of  man's  creation.  After  the  care  that  has 
been  taken  to  ascertain  this  point,  we  think  we  occupy  a  van- 
tage-ground with  geologists,  of  which  we  would  avail  ourselves 
to  address  them  on  a  subject  the  most  important  by  far  that 
can  occupy  their  thoughts.  Geologists  of  reputation  are  worthy 
of  all  praise  for  speaking,  as  they  do,  with  habitual  reverence 
of  the  Bible  ;  but  should  this  meet  their  eye,  they  will  bear 
with  us  while  we  remind  them  that  the  word  of  God  claims 
the  unfeigned  assent  of  the  heart.  The  study  of  nature  is  on 
all  hands  admitted  to  be  in  the  last  degree  fascinating,  and 
its  charms  we  would  not,  if  we  could,  dispel.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  there  is  a  certain  morally  elevating  effect  produced 
by  being  ever  in  contact,  as  the  geologist  is,  with  proofs  of  the 
power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  goodness  of  God.  But  the  soul 
requires  more  than  all  this.  The  lot  of  the  geologist  is,  after 
all,  in  its  leading  features,  the  common  lot.  He  has  his  share 
of  the  disappointments  of  life  ;  he  is  at  times  racked  with  pain 
as  are  others  ;  and  the  silvery  hairs  of  age  come  at  last  to  him 
as  they  come  to  all.  And  sure  we  are  he  would  be  of  much 
less  thoughtful  spirit  than  he  is  if  he  were  not  often  face  to 
face  with  the  question  of  his  destiny,  asking  eagerly  what  shall 
be  my  state  after  death  ?  or,  how  shall  I,  a  sinner,  make  answer 
before  the  infinitely  Holy  One,  my  Judge  ?  When  these  in- 
quiries are  put  with  agonising  earnestness,  nature,  if  interro- 
gated, has  no  response  to  give.  And  the  geologist  will  find 
himself  fearfully  alone  and  desolate  if  he  have  allowed  his 
researches  to  steal  away  his  faith  in  that  Book  which  tells  what 
nature  cannot  tell — that  Book  of  which  the  great  theme  is  the 
Saviour,  through  whose  blood  alone  can  salvation  be  obtained, 
and  entrance  secured  into  that  blissful  state  of  existence,  com- 
pared with  whose  duration  man's  life  on  earth  is  as  nothing, 
and  the  long  geologic  ages  themselves  shrink  away  into  a  span. 

H. 
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Art.  VII. — Lechler  on  the  Church  Theories  of  the  Early 

Reformers. 

Geschichte  der  Preshyterial — und  Synodalverfdssung  seit 
der  Reformation.  Von  G.  V.  Lechler,  Phil.  Br,  und  De- 
can  zu  Knittlingen.  Gehront  von  der  Haager  Gesell- 
schaft  zur  Vertheidigung  des  Ghristenthums.  (History  of 
the  Presbyterian  and  Synodal  form  of  Church  Government 
since  the  Keformation.  By  G.  V.  Lechler,  KnittHngen.) 
Leyden.     1854^. 

The  Christian  Defence  Association  at  the  Hague  offered  a 
prize,  in  1851,  for  an  "  Historical  Essay  on  the  character  and 
origin  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  Reformed  Church  ;  its  spread, 
suppression,  or  alteration  in  the  various  countries  where  it 
obtained  a  footing ;  and  the  influence  which  it  exerts  in  the 
Protestant  Church  of  our  own  time."  Strangely  enough  the 
essay  which  obtained  the  prize  did  not  come  from  any  of  the 
ancient  seats  of  the  Presbyterian  polity — from  Holland  or 
Geneva,  from  Scotland  or  France.  It  proceeded  from  Germany, 
a  country  to  which  the  polity  has  been  for  the  most  part  a 
stranger,  and  from  a  divine  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  a  commu- 
nity which  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  possess  least 
affinity  to  it.  Yet  the  author  declares — and  every  chapter 
bears  witness  to  his  sincerity — that  the  essay  was  a  labour  of 
love.  He  states,  moreover,  that  it  was  not  a  merely  specula- 
tive interest  which  allured  him  to  the  subject ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  actuated  by  the  conviction  that,  in  illustrating 
the  character  and  fortunes  of  the  Presbyterian  system  he  was 
"  serving  his  generation  by  the  wiU  of  God."  Church  ques- 
tions, as  the  reader  of  the  foreign  department  of  this  journal 
must  be  aware,  are  more  and  more  pressing  themselves  on  the 
public  attention  in  Germany  ;  and  it  may  well  be  believed  that 
a  good  history  of  the  establishment  and  practical  working  of  a 
frame  of  polity  under  which  so  many  of  the  reformed  churches 
have  prospered  and  still  continue  to  prosper,  may  have  a  very 
appreciable  influence  in  determining  the  solution  to  be  given 
to  the  problems  that  are  at  present  under  discussion. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  Dr  Lechler's  volume  possesses 
comparatively  Httle  value  for  EngUsh  readers.  Much  of  it  is 
necessarily  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  Calvin's  ecclesiastical 
opinions,  and  the  realization  of  those  opinions  in  the  church  of 
Geneva ;  much  of  it  also  to  the  history  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France,  the  imposing  promise  of  its  youth,  and  its 
subsequent  ruthless  suppression.     These  are  themes  illustrated 
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in  classic  works  long  familiar  to  us,  and  it  could  not  reasonably 
be  expected  that  they  should  be  now  exhibited  in  a  new  light 
in  a  general  history.  Still  less  was  it  to  be  expected  that  a 
continental  writer,  not  profoundly  versed  in  our  literature, 
should  present  such  a  narrative  of  the  ecclesiastical  struggles 
of  the  Scottish  Church  and  of  the  Puritan  movement  in  Eng- 
land as  would  add  to  the  information  accessible  to  us  in  our 
common  histories.  Yet  one  is  always  curious  to  know  the  im- 
pression left,  by  the  study  of  our  domestic  annals,  on  the  mind 
of  an  intelligent  foreigner ;  and  we  suspect  that  there  are  few 
to  whom  the  perusal  of  Dr  Lechler's  thoughtful  narrative  will 
not  communicate  some  information,  and  suggest  many  valuable 
reflections  even  in  those  departments  of  his  subject  which  are 
to  us  the  most  trite.* 

There  is  one  portion  of  the  volume,  however,  which  opens 
up  a  field  little  explored  by  our  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  in 
respect  to  which  the  original  sources  of  information  are  less 
easily  accessible  in  this  country.  We  refer  to  the  Theories 
and  Projects  of  the  reformers  who  preceded  Calvin.  So  far 
as  we  have  observed,  Presbyterians  have  been  httle  in  the 
habit  of  tracing  the  modem  history  of  their  pohty  further 
back  than  the  era  when  Farel  laid  his  hand  on  the  young 
French  divine  who  sought  a  temporary  refuge  in  Geneva,  and 
with  something  of  the  authority  and  fire  of  an  old  prophet, 
charged  him,  on  pain  of  the  displeasure  of  heaven,  to  abide  in 
the  city  now  happily  rid  of  Antichrist,  and  devote  himself  to  the 
task  of  reforming  it  into  a  Christian  commonwealth — the  star  of 
southern  Europe.  Yet  an  attentive  survey  of  the  fabric  reared 
by  the  Genevan  reformer  might  of  itself  have  suggested  that 
he  must  have  been  indebted  to  the  mighty  men  whom  God 
raised  up  before  him.  It  presents  none  of  the  marks  of  im- 
maturity which  betray  a  first  attempt.  Notwithstanding  his 
marvellous  capacity  for  system  and  organisation,  it  is  incre- 
dible that  he  should  have  reached  at  a  bound  views  on  church 
polity  so  thoroughly  elaborated,  so  ripe,  and  manifesting  so 
much  wisdom  and  practical  sagacity.  But  we  are  not  left  to 
conjecture  and  inference  on  this  head.  Dr  Lechler  has  proved 
by  the   most   satisfactory  evidence   that   theories   had   been 

*  We  may  notice,  for  example,  the  judgment  of  this  accomplished  Ger- 
man divine  with  regard  to  the  old  Scottish  formula  touching  the  Headship  of 
Christ,  which  it  has  been  rather  the  fashion  of  late  to  decry  as  either  errone- 
ous or  unimportant.  In  concluding  his  narrative  of  the  Keformation  in  Scot- 
land, he  remarks,  that  '^  the  Scottish  Church  has,  in  two  respects,  indubitably 
distinguished  itself  above  all  the  other  national  churches  of  the  Eeformation, 
— in  respect  to  the  earnestness  and  consistency  with  which  it  has  striven  to 
secure  perfect  autonomy  in  presence  of  the  State,  and  ia  respect  to  the  promi- 
nence assigned  to  the  supremely  important  and  practical  truth,  that  Christ  is  the 
9ole  Head  of  his  Church. "     (P.  101 .) 
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fonned  and  projects  attempted  by  several  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  early  reformers,  These  attempts,  it  is  true,  in 
several  instances  resulted  in  total  discomfiture,  and  seemed 
utterly  lost ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  contributed 
to  form  the  views  and  guide  the  enterprises  which  issued  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Genevan  polity.  We  have  remarked 
as  a  circumstance  not  only  curious  in  itself,  but  fitted  to  sug- 
gest a  train  of  profitable  reflection,  that  the  projects  from  which 
Calvin  borrowed  most,  and  which  through  him  have  had  most 
extensive  usefulness,  are  the  very  projects  which  found  least 
acceptance  on  their  first  proposal,  and  were  derided  as  the 
"  devout  imaginations  "  of  enthusiasts. 

Dr  Lechler  claims  for  Presbyterianism,  or  at  least  for  the 
principles  which  underlie  it,  considerable  support  from  the 
writings  of  LuTHER  himself  This  claim  we  were  disposed  at 
first  to  make  light  of  as  the  fond  endeavour  of  a  Lutheran  to 
defend  his  Presbyterian  tendencies  against  the  charge  of  a  de- 
viation from  the  original  principles  of  his  communion.  But 
on  turning  to  the  ecclesiastical  tracts  of  the  reformer,  we 
have  seen  reason  to  dismiss  this  scepticism.  Luther's  writings 
are  a  mine  in  which  one  finds  unexpected  veins  of  precious 
ore.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  pamphlets  and  treatises  which 
he  threw  off  to  meet  the  necessities  of  his  eventful  time  with- 
out being  astonished  (the  reader  will  pardon  the  confusion  of 
metaphor)  at  the  frequency  with  which,  as  he  drives  his  deep 
plough  across  the  whole  field  of  practical  Christianity,  he  turns 
up  principles  of  perpetual  interest  in  every  department  of 
divine  truth, — principles  destined  to  receive  subsequent  de- 
velopment and  application.  He  can  be  conclusively  proved 
to  have  alighted  in  this  way  upon  several  of  the  principles 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  system  afterwards  so  ela- 
borately wrought  out  at  Geneva  and  elsewhere.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  the  path  by  which  Providence  led  him  to  the 
discovery  of  the  truth  in  this  matter.  When  he  first  came 
forward  as  a  reformer  he  was  penetrated  with  reverence  for  the 
Popish  hierarchy,  and  would  have  shrunk  back  in  terror  from 
the  proposal  to  revolt  from  its  authority.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  were  implicated  in, 
or  had  any  favour  for,  the  impudent  frauds  of  the  indulgence- 
mongers.  He  honestly  believed  that  whenever  they  became 
aware  of  the  grounds  of  the  protest  which  had  been  drawn  from 
him  by  the  abuses  that  were  scandalizing  the  German  people, 
they  would  thank  him  for  his  zeal  and  put  their  hands  to  the 
work  of  reformation.  It  was  not  long  till  his  eyes  were  opened. 
Not  only  did  the  prelates  condemn  him  for  the  stand  he  made, 
but  they  so  managed  his  condemnation  as  to  leave  on  his  heart 
the  clear  conviction  that,  instead  of  sitting  aloft  in  an  upper 
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region  of  serene  light,  they  sat  in  thick  darkness.  They  either 
attempted  no  refutation  of  his  arguments  from  the  word  of 
God,  or  affected  to  put  him  to  silence  with  such  comments  on 
Scripture  as  demonstrated  to  him  that  they  were  babbling 
about  things  they  did  not  understand.  Forced  to  surrender 
the  hope  of  seeing  the  gospel  vindicated  and  the  church  re- 
formed by  the  hierarchy,  Luther  turned  to  the  laity,  among 
whom  he  knew  that  he  might  reckon  on  finding  some  who 
knew  the  grace  of  God,  and  very  many  whose  minds  were 
open  to  instruction.  Accordingly,  in  July  1520,  he  published 
his  famous  "Treatise  on  the  Refonnation  of  the  Christian 
Commonwealth,  addressed  to  the  Christian  Nobihty  of  the 
German  Nation,"*  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  emperor  and  the 
other  estates  of  the  empire,  and  presents  many  interesting 
points  both  of  resemblance  and  of  contrast  to  the  Appellations 
which  John  Knox  addressed,  in  similar  circumstances,  to  the 
Queen  Regent,  to  the  nobihty,  and  the  commonalty  of  Scot- 
land. The  great  object  of  the  treatise,  as  Luther  pithily  ex- 
pressed it,  was  to  overthrow  the  three  walls  of  the  Roman  Je- 
richo, built  to  exclude  all  attempts  at  reformation.  Of  these 
redoubtable  walls,  the  outermost  and  first  to  be  assailed  is  the 
cardinal  assumption  that  the  clergy — ^the  pope,  bishops,  priests, 
and  monks — are  the  spiritual  estate,  princes,  lords,  craftsmen, 
and  tillers  of  the  soil  being  the  temporal  estate  ;  and  that  all 
dominion  in  the  church  pertains  exclusively  to  the  former. 
The  trumpet  with  which  Luther  overthrows  this  wall,  and  the 
lusty  vigour  with  which  he  blows  it,  the  reader  must  be  left  to 
imagine.  We  are  at  present  only  concerned  about  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  unfolded  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  and 
we  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  with  which  these  are  stated  by 
T>r  Lechler  in  the  following  passage  : — - 

"  The  church  was  conceived  by  Luther  to  be  a  congregation  of 
saints,  a  spiritual  assembly  of  souls  in  one  faith.  As  believers  they 
have  immediate  access  to  God  in  Christ.  This  relation  Luther 
asserts  in  opposition  to  the  hierarchical  system  of  Rome  as  the  uni- 
versal priesthood  of  believers.  It  is  a  fabrication  that  the  pope, 
Dishops,  priests,  and  monks  are  to  be  styled  the  spiritual  estate ; 
princes,  lords,  craftsmen,  and  husbandmen,  on  the  contrary,  the 
temporal  estate.  All  Christians  truly  belong  to  the  spiritual  estate, 
being  in  their  baptism  consecrated  to  the  priesthood,  in  so  much 
that,  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  every  one  may  baptize  or  absolve. 
With  reference  to  his  noble  work  addressed  to  the  '  Christian 
Nobility  of  the  G-erman  Nation,'  he  remarks,  in  the  prefatory  dedi- 

*  Dr  Martin  Luther's  Schrift  an  den  Christlichen  Adel  Deutscher  Nation  von 
des  Christlichen  Standee  Besserung.  It  is  included  in  Otto  von  Gerlach's  very 
convenient  selection  of  the  reformer's  works,  afterwards  referred  to.  Vol.  iii., 
p.  162-6. 
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cation  to  Amsdorf,  that  his  great  object  was  to  make  trial  '  whether 
Grod  would  yet  help  his  church  by  means  of  the  laity/  But  while 
Luther  attributed  to  every  Christian  the  priesthood  and  sacerdotal 
duties,  it  was,  by  no  means,  his  intention  to  sweep  away  the  pecu- 
liar honours  of  ofiSce  in  the  church ;  his  aim  is  simply  to  draw  a 
broad  line  of  demarcation  between  office  and  estate  or  condition. 
Bishops,  priests,  &c.,  are  distinguished  from  other  Christians,  not 
in  respect  to  estate,  but  simply  in  respect  to  office,  in  so  far,  namely, 
as  they  administer  the  word  of  God  and  the  sacraments.  In  con- 
formity to  these  views,  Luther  expressed  himself  touching  the 
power  of  the  keys  to  the  effect,  that  the  keys  have  been  committed 
to  the  congregation,  and  that  the  congregation  ought  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  decisions  which  may  be  pronounced.  In  his  treatise  on 
this  subject  {Von  den  Schlusseln)  in  1530,  he  says  expressly — 
'  But  here,  where  the  salvation  of  souls  is  concerned,  the  congrega- 
tion ought  to  be  associated  in  judgment.'  It  is  true  that  Luther 
says  nothing  about  the  organisation  of  the  congregation  with  a  view 
to  the  exercise  of  this  right ;  he  says  nothing  about  any  office  in 
the  congregation  besides  that  of  the  teachers  of  the  word.  The 
office  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  {Armenpfleger)  is  the  only  one,  in 
addition  to  the  pastorate,  which  he  recognises  as  apostolical.  Never- 
theless, he  occasionally  expresses  himself  in  terms  which,  although 
they  may  not  imply  a  regular  eldership,  intimate  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  something  analogous  to  it  in  a  freer  shape."    (Pp.  6,  7.) 

The  attentive  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
from  this  statement  of  Luther's  opinions  that  he  had  emanci- 
pated himself  most  effectually  from  the  falsehood  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  hierarchical  or  high  church  theory  of 
ecclesiastical  government.  He  had  attained  a  clear  perception 
of  the  great  principle  that  church  power  is  vested  ultimately 
and  radically  in  the  Christian  community ;  that  it  is  not  the 
prerogative  of  an  exclusive  priesthood,  but  the  property  of  all 
Christian  people,  and  to  be  administered  by  appropriate  offi- 
cers for  their  edification.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  pointed  out 
how  perfectly  analogous  this  principle  is  to  the  principle  of 
constitutional  government  in  the  state,  as  opposed  to  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  legitimate  theory,  or  the  principle  of 
what  King  James  would  have  called  a  free  monarchy.  These 
principles  are  not  impotent  theories.  The  history  of  Europe 
shews  that  they  are  charged  with  immeasurable  force,  which, 
if  resisted,  may  make  itself  manifest  in  loud  and  terrible  explo- 
sions. The  western  nations  having  at  length  in  our  time  obtained 
a  clear  sight  of  the  truth  that  sovereign  power  is  not  an  inde- 
feasible prerogative,  pertaining,  in  some  mysterious  way,  to 
certain  families  of  ancient  descent,  but  is  vested,  ultimately 
and  radically,  in  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  ordained  by  God 
to  be  administered  for  their  protection  and  welfare,  we  have 
seen  the  right  arm  of  hoary  despotisms  smitten  with  paralysis. 
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and  all  the  courts  in  Europe  compelled  to  feel  that  they  can 
enjoy  the  continued  possession  of  power  only  on  condition  of 
being  the  ministers  of  God  for  their  subjects'  good — the  terror 
of  evil  doers,  and  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well.  This 
analogy,  drawn  from  the  marvellous  change  which  is  taking 
place  on  the  political  aspect  of  Europe  before  our  eyes,  affords 
an  appropriate  illustration  of  the  still  greater  change  which 
revolutionised  the  ecclesiastical  and  rehgious  aspect  of  Europe 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  will  help  us  to  appreciate  and  to 
realise  the  effect  which  Luther  produced,  by  proclaiming  to 
Christendom  the  great  principle  of  what  may  well  be  styled 
the  constitutional  government  of  the  church.  The  promulga- 
tion of  the  principle  did  not  provide  the  churches  with  appro- 
priate officers,  but  it  destroyed  the  spell  by  which  the  Popish 
hierarchy  held  them  in  bondage,  and  cleared  the  ground  for 
the  attempts  of  other  reformers. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Luther  himself  should  have  made 
no  attempt  at  ecclesiastical  organisation ;  but  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation can  be  gathered  from  his  own  writings.  It  admits  of 
no  question  that  the  main  consideration  by  which  the  intrepid 
reformer  was  deterred  from  going  forward  in  this  matter  was 
the  wofully  low  state  of  practical  religion  among  the  people  of 
Germany.  He  had  a  strong  impression — perhaps  an  exag- 
gerated impression — of  their  incapacity,  in  the  mass,  for  par- 
ticipating in  the  management  of  spiritual  affairs.  This  senti- 
ment is  sorrowfully  expressed  in  the  admirable  little  treatise 
pubhshed  in  the  beginning  of  1526,  entitled,  "  Dr  Martin 
Luther's  German  Mass  and  Order  of  Divine  Worship."  The 
work  is  alluded  to  by  Dr  Lechler,  but  deserved  a  more  detailed 
notice.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  first  directory  for  the 
regulation  of  public  worship  issued  in  the  Protestant  Church. 
We  see  the  stout-hearted  leader  of  the  Reformation  emerging 
cautiously,  but  with  strong  decision,  out  of  the  slough  of  Popery 
into  the  scriptural  simplicity  of  the  evangelical  worship.  There 
is  much,  too  much,  of  the  Roman  mire  still  about  him  (the 
title  by  which  he  announces  himself  warns  us  to  expect  as 
much),  but  his  foot  has  planted  itself  on  the  firm  ground  of 
holy  Scripture,  and  every  gesture  declares  that  he  is  pressing 
forwards  and  upwards.  It  is  evident  that  the  Reformation  he 
has  begun  is  an  enterprise  destined  to  move  steadily  on.  This 
"Order  of  Divine  Worship"  deserves  to  stand  side  by  side 
with  the  analogous  compilations  of  Calvin  and  Knox ;  and  not 
a  few  of  the  characteristic  excellences  of  these  later  works  are 
evidently  little  more  than  the  masterly  reproduction  and  de- 
velopment of  ideas  thrown  out  in  the  earlier  one.  When  this 
publication  saw  the  light,  Luther  had  been  nine  years  engaged 
in  his  reforming  struggles ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that,  during 
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those  years,  many  things  must  have  occurred  to  direct  his 
attention  to  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  We  have 
already  become  acquainted  with  the  general  views  respecting 
church  government  with  which  he  approached  this  particular 
subject ;  but  how  to  apply  them  for  practical  ends  to  existing 
circumstances  was  a  great  difficulty.  On  the  one  hand,  Luther's 
strongly  practical  and  conservative  instinct,  not  to  speak  of 
deUberate  convictions,  forbade  him  to  break  loose  from  the 
existing  order  of  things,  and  enter  on  the  formidable  task  of 
constructing  an  ecclesiastical  system  which  should  be  a  new 
fabric  from  the  foundation  to  the  copestone.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  believed  it  to  be  impossible  to  carry  out  the  injunc- 
tions of  Christ,  in  the  matter  of  discipline,  with  the  existing 
institutions.  In  this  dilemma  he  projected  a  notable  compro- 
mise. In  the  first  place,  he  desired  that  the  pubHc  worship 
should  continue  to  be  conducted  according  to  the  old  FovTnula 
Missce,  translated  into  the  vernacular  and  purged  from  idola- 
try. But  this  service  he  looked  upon  as  something  which  came 
short  of  the  scriptural  idea  of  Christian  worship — the  worship 
proper  to  a  Christian  church  ;  he  held  it  to  be  evidently  in- 
ferior and  merely  preparatory.  For  the  people  among  whom 
worship  was  thus  celebrated  were,  for  the  most  part,  destitute 
of  faith,  not  Christians  at  all.  "  They  stand  and  stare,  looking 
for  some  new  thing,  like  so  many  Turks  or  heathens.  This 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  regular,  well-ordered  assembly,  wherein 
government  can  be  exercised  over  the  Christian  people  accord- 
ing to  the  gospel ;  it  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  public  in- 
vitation of  men  to  embrace  the  faith  and  to  become  Christians." 
All  this,  it  will  be  observed,  is  negative.  Still  it  is  remarkable, 
as  affording  proof  that  the  great  reformer  had  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  are  content  with  such  a  measure  of  reformation 
as  secures  the  assembling  of  promiscuous  congregations  for  ser- 
mon and  common  prayer.  He  held  something  more  than  this 
to  be  not  only  desirable,  but  indispensable,  to  the  constituting 
of  a  Christian  church.  A  church  is  essentially  a  select,  not  a 
promiscuous,  society.  But  how  shall  this  society  be  gathered, 
how  organised  ?  Here  general  principles  are  not  enough,  there 
must  be  what  builders  call  a  working  plan.  And  a  working 
plan  was  precisely  what  Luther  felt  that  he  could  not  furnish. 
He  makes  the  attempt,  indeed,  but  one  becomes  immediately 
sensible  of  haziness  and  incoherence.  Confining  his  view  (as 
restorers  of  a  primitive  polity  have  so  often  done)  to  the  first 
stage  of  the  church's  development  under  apostoUcal  guidance, 
as  exhibited  in  the  Acts,  and  omitting  to  notice  the  more 
mature  organisation  exhibited  in  the  later  Epistles,  he  loses 
himself  in  a  sort  of  extreme  Congregationalism,  which  looks 
very  strange  in  the  most  conservative  of  the  reformers.     De^- 
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scribing  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  true  evangelical  manner 
of  worship,  he  writes :  "  This  must  not  take  place  publicly 
before  promiscuous  assemblies,  but  they  who  earnestly  desire 
to  be  Christians,  and  to  confess  the  gospel  with  hand  and 
mouth,  must  notify  their  names  and  assemble  by  themselves 
in  some  house  to  pray,  to  read,  to  celebrate  baptism,  to  receive 
the  sacrament,  and  to  discharge  other  Christian  duties.  In 
assembhes  thus  constituted  it  would  be  practicable  to  take  note 
of  those  who  conduct  themselves  in  an  unchristian  way,  to 
censure  them,  to  reform  them,  to  excommunicate  or  cast  them 
out,  according  to  the  law  of  Christ  in  Mat.  xviii.  15."  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  any  attempt  was  made  by  Luther  to  organ- 
ise churches  of  thi  ssort.  Having  thrown  out  this  suggestion, 
he  did  nothing  more.  We  believe  that  an  instinctive  feeling 
that  the  scheme  was  impracticable  had  much  to  do  with  this 
inaction  :  Luther's  good  sense  getting  the  better  of  his  theory, 
and  secretly  whispering  that  he  had  not  yet  got  hold  of  the 
true  working  plan  of  a  Christian  church.  But  this  was  not 
his  own  explanation  of  the  matter  either  to  himself  or  to  the 
world.  On  the  contrary,  he  lays  all  the  blame  on  the  scarcity 
of  fit  material  to  build  the  house  with.  "  If  we  had  only  the 
right  sort  of  persons,  such,  namely,  as  earnestly  long  to  be 
Christians,  regulations  could  soon  be  framed.  But  I  am  utterly 
unable  to  set  up  or  organise  such  a  congregation  or  assembly 
as  I  have  described,  for  I  have  not  the  people  whom  it  requires, 
nor  do  I  see  many  who  press  forward  that  way."  He  judged 
it  best,  therefore,  to  let  things  stand  as  they  were,  till  God 
should  raise  up  a  generation  of  sincere  Christians.  "  For  we 
Germans  are  a  wild,  rude,  riotous  race,  among  whom  it  is  not 
easy  to  set  anything  on  foot  unless  necessity  compel."* 

It  is  well  known  that  the  churches  of  the  Lutheran  com- 
munion on  the  continent  are  governed  by  consistories,  chosen 
by,  and  responsible  to,  the  civil  powers.  These  consistories  are 
not  proper  ecclesiastical  tribunals  at  all,  but  boards  of  adminis- 
tration under  the  minister  of  State  for  ecclesiastical  affairs,  just 
as  the  excise  office  administers  fiscal  affairs  under  the  minister 
of  finance.  As  this  wretched  system — a  system  which  has  in- 
calculably retarded  the  progress  of  religion  m  Germany — began 
to  shew  its  head  so  early  as  the  time  of  Luther,  it  is  worthy  of 
being  carefully  remarked  that  he  was  in  no  sense  its  author, 
unless,  indeed,  in  the  negative  sense  of  having  failed  to  occupy 
the  ground  with  a  better  system.  It  proceeded  from  the 
princes,  not  from  the  theologians,  of  the  Reformation.  But 
although  Luther  did  not  offer  resistance  to  the  intrusion  of  the 

*  ''Deutsche  Messe  und  Ordnung  des  Gottesdienstes"  in  Otto  von  Gerlacli's 
"  Vollstandige  Auswahl  Luther's  Keformatorisclien  Scliriften,"  vol.  viii.,  pp.  9, 10 
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princes  into  the  spiritual  province,  as  was  natural  enough  since 
he  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to  a  scriptural  polity,  he  perceived 
the  danger  with  which  the  consistorial  system  threatened  the 
highest  interests  of  the  church.  The  reformer  held  strong 
views  regarding  the  authority  of  civil  magistrates,  and  these 
views  may  be  well  believed  to  have  prepossessed  his  mind  in 
favour  of  conceding  to  the  princes  a  decisive  authority  even  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  Nevertheless  we  find  him  earnestly 
maintaining  that  there  is  a  province  in  which  the  church  pos- 
sesses independent  authority  ;  and  insisting,  even  in  his  latest 
years,  that  the  civil  magistrate  ought  not  to  mix  himself  with 
spiritual  causes.  This  is  Dr  Lechler's  account  of  Luther's 
opinions,  and  the  following  citations,  which  he  adduces,  seem 
not  only  to  verify  his  account,  but  to  justify  him  in  farther 
asserting  that  the  reformer  "  was  as  much  afraid  of  the  un- 
limited authority  of  the  prince  in  a  state  church,  as  of  the  un- 
limited hierarchy  of  an  ecclesiastical  state : " — 

'* '  Since  our  gospel  earnestly  maintaineth  that  the  two  govern- 
ments, temporal  and  spiritual,  ought  to  be  well  distinguished,  and 
by  no  means  intermingled,  except  such  intermixture  be  unavoidable 
by  reason  of  great  necessity  or  lack  of  persons:  That  is  to  say,  when 
there  are  persons  to  serve  in  the  council  and  government  of  the  city, 
and  also  persons  to  serve  in  the  pastorate  and  the  churches,  neither 
ought  to  intrude  into  the  other's  office,  forasmuch  as  experience  too 
dearly  testifieth  that  there  can  be  no  peace  when  the  council  or  city 
will  rule  in  the  church ;  and  the  example  of  the  Papacy  yieldeth  us 
good  instruction.'  Gutachten  an  L.  Beier  in  Luther's  Briefen  (De 
Wette's  edition),  vol.  iv.,  p.  8.  Compare  also  what  Luther  says  in 
his  Letter  to  the  Divines  of  Hesse  (1536)  in  the  same  collection,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  462 : — 'Nee  vellem  politicum  magistratum  in  id  officii  misceri, 
sed  omnibus  mod  is  separari,  ut  staret  vera  et  certa  distinctio  utri- 
usque  magistratus.'  In  1543,  Luther  observes,  in  a  Letter  to  Pastor 
Gresser  (in  De  Wette,  vol.  v.,  p.  596),  '  Satan  pergit  esse  Satan;  sub 
Papa  miscuit  ecclesiam  politiaB,  sub  nostro  tempore  vult  miscere 
politiam  ecclesise/  "     (P.  8.) 

So  much  for  the  Theories  and  Projects  of  the  illustrious 
leader  of  the  German  Reformation.  No  one  who  bears  in  mind 
the  unexampled  influence  exercised  by  Luther,  and  the  defer- 
ence which  was  everywhere  justly  paid  to  his  opinions,  will 
find  fault  with  the  space  which  we  have  devoted  to  the  expo- 
sition of  them.  The  views  of  the  more  eminent  of  his  friends 
and  followers  may  be  more  rapidly  despatched.  They  are  thus 
stated  by  Dr  Lechler: — 

"  Melancthon  expressly  declared  his  opinion  that  a  pastor  ought 
not  to  excommunicate  any  man  without  the  concurrence  of  a  body 
of  judges  and  the  co-operation  of  some  worthy  members  of  the 
church.  '  Nee  liceat  soli  pastori  ferre  sententiam  excommunica- 
tionis  sine  ulla  decuria  judicum  aut  nemine  adhibito  ex  honestioribus 
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viris  suae  ecclesiae.  TJt  enim  vocantur  hsec  judicia  ecclesiae,  ita 
sunt  plures  adbibendi,  ut  Paulus  voluit.  Tj^rannis  est  iiiimica 
ecclesias. — Sed  addendi  sunt  aliqui  honestly  graves,  et  docti,  viri  laid* 
{De  ahtisibus  Emendandis  (1541)  in  Corpus  Eeformatorum,  ed, 
Bretschneider,  vol.  iv.,  p.  542.)  In  like  manner  the  four  Saxon  re- 
formers, PoMERANus,  Jonas,  Luther,  and  Melancthon,  in  a  joint 
epistle  to  the  ministers  of  Nuremberg,  in  1540,  exhorting  them  to 
resume  the  practice  of  excommunication,  annex  the  condition  that, 
in  every  congregation,  elders  be  associated  in  this  business.  *  Ke- 
stituaturetexcommunicatio  .  .  .  adhibitis  in  hoc  judicium  Senioribus 
in  qualibet  ecclesia.'  (Corpus  Reformatorum,  vol.  iii.,  p.  9G5,  and 
Luther's  Briefe,  vol.  v.,  p.  266.)  It  is  true  these  views  and  pro- 
jects, which  include  the  essential  elements  of  a  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment, fell  to  the  ground  when  the  consistorial  system  was  established 
in  1542,  and  afterwards  more  fully  developed.  They  shew,  never- 
theless, that  the  Saxon  reformers  were  by  no  means  opposed  in 
principle  to  the  Presbyterian  system,  but  rather  made  a  notable 
approximation  to  it."     (Pp.  8,  9.) 

These  facts  possess  much  interest,  both  in  themselves,  and 
as  bringing  out,  in  this  connection,  what  has  been  so  often  de- 
monstrated in  the  higher  domain  of  evangelical  doctrine,  the 
wonderful  harmony  of  judgment  with  respect  to  fundamental 
principles  which  obtained  among  the  first  reformers.  The 
bitter  hostility  of  the  Lutheran  divines  to  the  ideas  embodied 
in  the  Presbyterian  system  arose  in  a  later  and  degenerate  age. 
Calvin,  in  rearing  the  polity  which  must  be  for  ever  associated 
with  his  name,  did  not  throw  down  what  his  predecessors  had 
built  up  ;  it  was  his  wiser  ambition  to  build  on  the  foundation 
which  they  had  laid,  developing  and  reducing  to  practice  the 
principles  which  they  had  established.  As  confirmatory  of  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  opinion  that  Luther's  views  pointed 
straight  towards  the  Presbjrterian  polity,  great  weight  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  earliest  actual  attempt  to  establish  a  Presby- 
terian organisation  was  made  within  the  pale  of  the  Lutheran 
community.  John  Brentius,  the  reformer,  first  of  the  free 
imperial  city  of  Hall,  in  Swabia,  and  afterwards  of  the  duchy 
of  Wirtemberg,  well  known  as  a  zealous  Lutheran  and  opponent 
of  Zwingle,  laid  a  project  of  ecclesiastical  reform  before  the 
Council  of  Hall  in  1526.  It  contained  regulations  touching 
ecclesiastical  discipline  as  well  as  public  worship,  education,  &c. 
In  this  document,  after  mentioning  the  necessity  of  a  Christian 
deportment  in  the  members  of  the  church,  in  order  that  unbe- 
lievers may  be  won  to  the  faith,  that  the  Christian  name  may 
not  be  blasphemed,  nor  the  weak  made  to  stumble,  Brentius 
cites  the  weU-known  passage  in  Mat.  xviii.,  where  Christ  pre- 
scribes the  order  of  procedure  to  be  adopted  towards  an  offending 
brother.  He  then  proceeds  to  unfold  what,  according  to  his 
view,  was  the  order  followed  in  the  apostolical  church,  in  giving 
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effect  to  the  Lord's  command.  "  The  saints  of  the  primitive 
church  thought  it  good  to  observe  the  following  order  in  con- 
ducting evangehcal  discipHne: — Certain  ancient,  honourable, 
and  discreet  men  were  elected  from  the  assembly  by  the  Chris- 
tian people  of  each  locality,  to  whom  charge  was  given  to  take 
the  oversight  of  the  congregation,  and  in  particular,  to  admonish 
such  as  gave  offence  by  unchristian  behaviour,  and  to  inflict 
excommunication  if  admonition  proved  unavaiHng.  Of  these 
chosen  men,  the  one  who  was  appointed  to  preach  the  Word, 
and  who  was  authorised  to  convene  the  others  for  business,  was 
styled  Bishop,  that  is,  overseer  or  shepherd;  the  rest  were  styled, 
in  allusion  to  their  age.  Presbyters,  that  is,  councillors.  The 
meeting  of  the  presbyters  and  bishop  was  designated  the 
Synod,  that  is,  an  assembly.  By  a  Council  was  meant  the 
assembly  of  the  deputies  of  a  plurality  of  churches.  To  apply 
these  ideas  to  modern  times,  and  existing  institutions,  was  a 
matter  of  greater  dilSiculty.  On  this  head,  Brentius  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  existence  of  a  Christian  magistracy 
materially  modified  the  whole  question.  Many  things  which, 
under  a  heathen  government,  necessarily  devolved  on  the 
Christian  society  and  its  officers,  were  now  accomplished  by 
the  Christian  magistrate.  Nevertheless,  he  held  that  there 
are  certain  sins,  fruitful  of  offence  to  the  church,  which  civil 
governments,  even  now,  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to 
punish.  Unchastity,  profanity,  drunkenness,  gambling,  usury, 
for  example,  are  offences  which,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  dis- 
turb the  public  peace,  go  unpunished  for  the  most  part,  although 
opposed  to  sound  morality.  Hence  the  necessity  of  discipline 
to  be  administered  by  the  preachers  of  the  Word,  along  with 
certain  members  of  the  church,  associated  with  them  for  the 
purpose.  These  lay-assessors,  as  they  might  be  termed,  Bren- 
tius, somewhat  inconsistently  with  his  general  theory,  did  not 
venture  to  designate  Elders  ;  nor  did  he  venture  to  devolve  the 
election  of  them  on  the  congregation.  They  were  nominated 
by  the  magistrates,  and  styled  their  delegates.  Still,  the  pro- 
ject is  remarkable,  as  having  been  an  attempt  actually  made  to 
establish  a  scheme  of  church  discipline,  according  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Christ  and  the  example  of  the  apostles  and 
primitive  church. 

The  same  year  which  witnessed  the  attempt  of  Brentius  at 
Hall,  witnessed  the  publication  of  another  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, under  the  patronage  of  Philip,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 
This  scheme  was  drawn  up  by  the  famous  Francis  Lambert 
of  Avignon,  who,  with  Bucer  and  the  divines  of  Strasburg, 
occupied  an  intermediate  position  between  the  Saxon  and 
Swiss  reformers.  It  was  laid  before  the  Synod  or  Convention 
of  Homberg,  which,  in  1526,  decreed  the  introduction  of  the 
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Reformation  into  the  whole  of  the  Hessian  territories.  The 
scheme,  indeed,  though  adopted  by  the  Convention,  was,  in 
reahty,  never  brought  into  operation.  However,  it  is  so  re- 
markable, both  in  the  views  it  unfolds,  and  in  its  singular 
anticipations  of  the  congregational  theory,  which  was  destined 
to  play  so  great  a  part  in  England  and  America  a  century 
later,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  transfer  to  our  pages  the  in- 
formation which  our  author  has  been  able  to  communicate 
respecting  it. 

"  The  aim  of  this  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  order  is  to  constitute  an 
unmixed  community,  or  church,  of  true  believers,  who  should  exer- 
cise an  independent  spiritual  government,  not  by  the  intervention  of 
representatives  and  office-bearers,  but  immediately,  in  congregational 
assemblies.  Since,  according  to  Christ's  command,  in  Matt,  xviii., 
if  a  brother  refused  admonition,  the  matter  was  to  be  referred  to  the 
church,  and  the  church  of  Grod  is  nothing  else  but  the  assembly  of 
the  faithful ;  it  follows  that  the  faithful  must  be  occasionally  con- 
vened, in  order  that  the  obstinacy  of  offending  brethren  may  be 
notified  to  them.  Since,  moreover,  according  to  the  direction  of 
Paul,  in  1  Cor.  v.,  the  faithful  must  be  assembled  for  the  public 
punishment  and  exclusion  of  scandalous  persons,  and  since  such 
assemblies  are  required  for  other  purposes  besides, — in  particular,  for 
passing  judgment  on  the  doctrine  of  their  pastor,*  for  electing  and, 
in  case  of  need,  deposing  bishops  and  deacons  {i.  e.,  ministers  and 
helpers),  and  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  for  whatsoever  other  func- 
tions pertain  to  the  congregation  ;  for  these  reasons,  we  ordain  that, 
in  every  parish,  after  God's  word  shall  have  been  preached  for  a  sea- 
son, there  shall  take  place  a  convention  of  the  faithful,  wherein  all 
males,  who  favour  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  are  reputed  saints,  shall 
come  together  to  decide,  along  with  the  '  bishop,'  on  all  church 
affairs,  according  to  the  word  of  God.  Faithful  women  maybe  pre- 
sent, but  shall  have  no  voice  in  the  assembly.  Since  those  whose 
lives  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
to  the  assembly  of  the  faithful,  it  is  our  desire  that  a  separation  be 
attempted,  between  true  and  false  brethren,  in  the  following  way  : — 
After  the  word  of  God  has  been  preached  for  a  season,  the  parish 
minister  shall  invite  all  the  faithful  to  convene  next  Sunday;  those 
only  being  admissible,  however,  who  are  willing  to  be  subject  to 
God's  word  and  to  the  rule,  that  whoever  by  sin  causes  scandal,  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  church.  After  this  has  been  repeatedly  an- 
nounced, and  all  have  been  exhorted  to  repentance  and  reformation, 
the  meeting  is  to  be  held.  Those  who  will  not  devote  themselves  to 
a  pious  and  Christian  life,  must  go  out,  and  be  reputed  no  longer 
brethren,  but  heathens,  and  utterly  beyond  the  pale  of  the  church  ; 
intercessions,  nevertheless,  are  to  be  offered  for  them,  as  well  as  for 

*  These  are  the  words  of  the  original  document,  as  extracted  and  translated 
by  Dr  Lechler.  We  mention  this  as  they  might  seem  to  be  a  sarcastic  allu- 
sion of  our  own  to  a  sort  of  procedure,  which  the  friends  of  the  congregational 
polity  will  be  the  first  to  lament. 
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the  brethren.  The  bishop  or  minister  may,  by  no  means,  excom- 
municate or  absolve  by  himself,  but  only  in  conjunction  with  the 
congregation.  The  names  of  those  who  desire  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  saints,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  Christian  laws,  are  to  be  inscribed 
in  a  book,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  though  they  may  turn 
out  to  be  few  in  number,  being  assured  that  the  operation  of  God's 
word  will  speedily  bring  accessions,  although  there  should  be  no 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  to  begin  with.  In  the  assemblies  of  the 
brethren  thus  constituted,  all  church  affairs  shall  be  transacted  ;  the 
bishop  (who  shall  preside)  shall  permit  nothing  inconsistent  with 
G-od's  word  j  otherwise,  every  man  shall  be  patiently  heard."  (Pp. 
14-16.) 

The  rest  of  this  singular  scheme — singular,  we  mean,  for  the 
age  and  place  of  its  birth — need  not  be  described  in  detail. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  district  and  provincial 
synods  were  to  be  organised,  consisting  of  the  pastors  and  a 
deputy  from  every  congregation.  The  government  which  the 
scheme  contemplated  was  Synodal,  although  not  Presbyterian, 
and  cannot  be  better  described  than  as  a  cross  between  the 
Congregationalism  and  Presbyterianism  of  history.  A  com- 
mission of  thirteen  were  to  be  appointed  to  rule  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  meetings  of  synod,  and  to  mature  all  business. 
It  was  expressly  provided  that  the  decisions  of  the  synods  were 
to  be  fortified  by  the  authority  of  proofs  from  Scripture,  and 
promulgated  for  the  edification  of  the  churches  ;  not  as  statutes, 
but  simply  as  "  Responses  of  the  Hessian  Synod,  at  such  a 
time."  With  respect  to  office-bearers,  it  was  ordained  that 
citizens  and  mechanics,  of  whatsoever  craft,  if  they  were  only 
pious,  unblameable,  and  well-instructed,  might  be  elected  for 
ministers ;  and,  finally,  that  men  not  in  office  at  all,  if  they 
were  pious  and  diligent  readers  of  the  Bible,  were  to  be  allowed 
to  preaoh  without  hindrance,  "  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
inward  call  from  God." 

The  landgrave,  before  permitting  the  promulgation  of  the 
scheme,  consulted  Luther,  who  sent  a  characteristic  reply,  in 
the  beginning  of  1527.  From  the  account  which  has  been 
already  given  of  Luther's  "  Order  of  Divine  Worship,"  pub- 
lished the  year  before  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  had  himself 
been  led  to  embrace  many  of  the  views  and  aspirations  which 
meet  us  in  the  Hessian  scheme.  But  if  he  had  no  faith  in  the 
practicability  of  his  own  theory,  still  less  could  he  be  expected 
to  have  much  faith  in  the  practicability  of  Lambert's.  He  ad- 
vised that  the  project  should  not  be  attempted  for  the  present ; 
but  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  pulpits  and  schools  should  be 
filled  with  efficient  men.  Thereafter,  the  provisions  of  the 
scheme  might  be  severally  introduced  ;  and,  if  they  met  with 
general  approval,  might  become  law.     For  "  to  draw  a  fine  plan, 
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and  to  reduce  it  to  practice,  are  two  very  different  things. 
Men  are  not  constituted  as  those  people  imagine,  who  sit  at 
home  and  sketch  fine  plans  how  things  are  to  go."  Luther's 
advice  was  followed,  and  the  scheme  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  ecclesiastical  Theories  and  Projects  which  have  hitherto 
passed  under  our  review,  proceeded  from  men  who  were,  in 
various  degrees,  the  friends  and  disciples  of  Luther.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  moreover,  that  they  were  all  elaborated  under 
similar  political  institutions  ;  a  circumstance  to  which  we  are 
inclined  to  assign  much  greater  prominence  than  Dr  Lechler 
has  done.  Luther  himself,  Melancthon  and  Pomeranus,  Bren- 
tius  and  Lambert,  were  all  subjects  of  the  empire,  enjoying  the 
protection  of  princes,  or  free  cities,  adherents  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  will  have  recurred  to  the  reader  that  these  were  not 
the  only  men  who  were  labouring  at  the  reformation  of  the 
church,  in  the  early  decades  of  the  16th  century.  Zwingle 
and  the  Zurichers  were  stirred  by  the  same  movement  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  aroused  Luther  and  the  north  of  Germany. 
It  will  be  necessary,  before  we  conclude,  to  inquire  whether 
Zwingle  and  the  Swiss  divines  differed  as  decisively  from 
Luther  and  the  Saxon  divines  in  their  ecclesiastical,  as  they 
did  in  their  doctrinal,  opinions  :  What  was  the  organisation 
impressed  upon  the  churches  of  Switzerland  after  their  eman- 
cipation from  the  yoke  of  Rome  ? 

Starting  from  the  principle,  that  clerical  government  ought 
to  be  utterly  abolished,  Zwingle  not  only  rejected  the  papal 
hierarchy,  but  looked  with  disfavour  on  the  proposal  of  a  new 
ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  government,  to  be  erected  within 
the  bosom  of  the  state  and  distinct  from  it.  He  devolved  on 
the  civil  magistrate  the  power  of,  deciding  in  church  affairs, 
and  thus  brought  church  and  state  into  the  closest  possible 
union.  It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry,  how  far  the  politi- 
cal circumstances  of  the  reformers  will  account  for  the  strongly 
Erastian  character  thus  communicated,  from  the  first,  to  the 
church  of  Zurich.  It  may  reasonably  be  surmised,  that  the 
wisdom  and  vigour  with  which  the  civil  authorities  followed 
out  the  suggestions  of  Zwingle,  in  raising  the  standard  of  revolt 
from  the  Popish  jurisdiction,  and  in  accomplishing  the  perilous 
achievement  of  the  reformation  of  the  city,  were  calculated  to 
bias  his  judgment  and  incline  him  to  commit  the  care  of  spi- 
ritual affairs  to  a  body  so  favourably  known  to  him,  instead  of 
labouring  to  call  into  existence  institutions,  framed  on  a  model 
to  be  laboriously  deduced  from  Scripture,  and  of  whose  prac- 
tical working  he  could  have  no  experience.  It  is  only  justice 
to  the  reformer  to  remember  that,  while  he  handed  over  the 
government  of  the  church  to  the  civil  magistrates,  he  did  so  on 
the  express  supposition  that  they  were  Christian  magistrates, 
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participating  in  the  same  faith  as  the  church,  and  disposed  to 
regulate  their  administration  by  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

This  supposition  or  proviso  was  not  perhaps  of  much  actual 
value,  but  it  furnished  a  certain  foundation  on  which  the  evan- 
gelical ministers  might  prefer  a  claim  to  be  at  least  consulted, 
before  spiritual  affairs  were  determined  by  the  decisions  or  de- 
crees of  the  State  ;  it  furnished,  moreover,  a  certain  foundation 
on  which  the  people  might  demand,  that  no  important  step 
should  be  taken  without  their  consent.  Zwingle,  agreeing  in 
this,  with  the  views  which  we  have  seen  lying  at  the  founda- 
tion of  Luther's  whole  doctrine  on  that  subject,  regarded  eccle- 
siastical authority  as  belonging,  in  point  of  abstract  right,  to 
the  body  of  the  faithful.  Dr  Lechler  accordingly  states,  that 
Zwingle  was  careful  to  explain,  that  the  great  "  Council  of  the 
Two  Hundred"  at  Zurich,  administered  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
not  in  their  own  name,  that  is  to  say,  not  as  a  mere  state  autho- 
rity, but  in  name  of  the  church  ;  that  he,  moreover,  taught 
that  Christian  discipUne  and  excommunication  belong  ab- 
stractly and  in  theory  to  the  congregation  in  conjunction  with 
its  pastor.*  Practically,  however,  he  regarded  the  infliction  of 
penalties  by  the  Christian  magistrate  as  sufficiently  answering 
the  purpose  of  proper  ecclesiastical  discipline,  so  that  his  theory 
remained  unfruitful.  The  church  in  Zurich  had  no  means  of 
independent  government ;  had  indeed  no  officers  of  its  own 
except  the  preachers  of  the  word.  Church  and  State  might  be 
distinguished  in  theory,  but  they  were  thoroughly  confounded 
in  fact,  and  the  church  as  a  distinct  society  was  no  longer  to 
be  seen. 

Had  space  permitted,  we  should  have  liked  to  offer  some 
observations  on  the  striking  points  of  resemblance  between  these 
ecclesiastical  views  of  Zwingle  and  those  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  expounded  by  such  advocates  as  Hooker.  In  both 
cases  the  civil  power  is  invested  with  supremacy  in  all  causes, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil.  In  both  cases,  a  double  character 
is  ascribed  to  that  power ;  in  civil  affairs  it  is  regarded  as  a 
temporal  power,  sustaining  the  majority  of  the  body  politic  ;  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  regarded  as  a  spiri- 
tual power,  sustaining  the  right  of  the  body  ecclesisistic.  In 
both  cases,  it  may  be  added,  the  theory  is  long  since  exploded. 
Two  conditions  are  essential  to  it :  in  the  first  place,  the  church 
and  the  state  must  be  coextensive,  or,  at  least,  must  to  such 
an  extent  embrace  the  same  individuals,  as  to  be  practically 
coextensive  ;  the  existence  of  dissent,  freely  tolerated,  puts  it  in 

*"  Quod  autem  Diacosii  in  his  rebus  Ucclesice,  non  suo  nomine  agant,  hinc  ap- 
paret  quod  quidquid  apud  nos  statuitur,  id  eis  ecclesiis,  quae  in  oppido  et  agris 
sunt,  liberum  relinquitur  etc." — Suhsidium  de  Uucharistia,  1525  ;  Opera,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  339. 
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jeopardy  In  the  second  place,  the  civil  magistrates  must  be  in 
communion  with  the  church ;  the  admission  of  dissenters  from 
its  communion  to  offices  of  power  and  trust  is  wholly  incompat- 
ible with  it.  These  conditions  we  hold  to  be  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. When  they  are  absent,  the  theory  becomes  anoma- 
lous, and,  in  principle,  utterly  indefensible.  Neither  Zwingle, 
nor  the  leaders  of  the  English  establishment,  it  may  be  confi- 
dently affirmed,  contemplated  the  possibility  of  the  government 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs  being  exercised  by  poUtical  assemblies  to 
which  the  enemies  of  the  Protestant  and  evangelical  faith  are  as 
eligible  as  its  friends  and  adherents.  But  this  is  a  subject  the 
prosecution  of  which  is  impossible  within  our  present  limits. 

The  example  of  Erastianism,  set  by  Zurich,  was  followed  by 
those  cities  and  cantons  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  which 
embraced  the  Zwinglian  type  of  doctrine  and  worship.  Among 
these  are  named  Berne,  St  Gall,  Schaffhausen,  and  the  imperial 
cities  of  Constance,  Memmingen,  and  Augsburg.  Basel  alone 
was  a  partial  exception.  The  law  which  introduced  the  reforma- 
tion into  this  city,  in  1530,  had  committed  the  functions  of 
church  government,  not  excepting  excommunication,  to  the 
ministers  alone.  But  (Ecolampadius  was  aware  of  the  grave 
objections  to  such  an  arrangement,  and  accordingly  exerted 
himself,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  ministers,  to  procure  the 
organization  of  a  court,  representative  of  the  congregation, 
which  might  administer  discipline  along  with  the  clergy.  This 
was  in  1530.  (Ecolampadius,  writing  in  the  name  of  fifty  of 
his  brethren,  drew  up  a  lengthened  and  instructive  representa- 
tion of  their  views,  which  is  preserved  in  the  collected  ''  Epistles 
of  (Ecolampadius  and  Zwingle,"  published  at  Basel  some  years 
afterwards.     The  following  is  Dr  Lechler's  digest  : — 

''  He  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  well-regulated  church  dis- 
cipline, and  shewed  that  it  was  at  once  practicable  and  seasonable, 
it  being  always  understood,  that  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the 
tyrannical  abuse  of  excommunication  under  the  papacy,  which  was 
the  consequence  of  departure  from  the  rule  of  holy  Scripture.  In 
his  opinion,  it  was  tyranny  for  the  clergy  to  engross  to  themselves 
the  authority  which  ought  to  be  shared  with  others.  We  (he 
continued)  make  no  such  assumption.  In  the  edict  of  Eeformation, 
indeed,  this  whole  business  has  been  devolved  on  us ;  but  since  the 
people  are  full  of  mistrust,  fearing  the  restitution  of  the  former 
tyranny,  we  shall  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  it,  and  make  no  use  of 
the  powers  bestowed  on  us.  We  are  servants,  not  lords,  of  the 
church,  and  desire  to  remain  such.  Malicious  persons  may  raise  the 
cry,  that  we  want  to  bring  in  the  old  tyranny  by  a  back  door ;  but 
we  would  gladly  be  rid  of  the  burden  of  this  business  altogether,  if 
we  could  be  satisfied  that  it  is  not  an  essential  part  of  our  office. 
Since,  however,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  burden,  except  by  sacrific- 
ing the  orderly  government  of  the  congregations  entrusted  to  us,  we 
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must  be  content  to  bear  it,  only  guarding  against  the  return  of  the 
arbitrary  domination  now  happily  abolished.  It  is  possible  for  the 
honour  of  the  ministerial  office  to  be  maintained,  and  the  congrega- 
tions at  the  same  time  assured  against  tyranny,  namely,  if  the 
clergy  judge  and  excommunicate  along  with  the  congregation  ; 
'  Nempe  si  sacerdotes  cum  ecclesia  in  his  quae  ecclesiae  sunt,  simul 
judicent  et  excommunicent/  Not  that  all  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation are  to  have  a  voice,  for  the  people  generally  lack  judgment, 
and  are  apt  to  be  moved  by  passion.  It  would  lead,  moreover,  to  utter 
confusion,  if  deference  must  be  paid  to  every  old  woman,  to  every  child, 
or  to  the  mob,  which  is  often  least  intelligent  of  all.  There  ought  to 
be  elders  chosen,  as  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  men  of  reputation, 
of  intelligence,  and  unblemished  character,  whose  voice  may  be  re- 
garded as  expressing  the  mind  of  the  whole  congregation.  It  ap- 
pears to  us,  accordingly,  to  be  advisable,  that  as  often  as  a  common 
decision  has  to  be  come  to,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  certain  memhers 
of  the  council  should  be  associated  with  the  pastors,  so  as  to  give 
greater  weight  to  the  decision  ;  and  also,  certain  from  among  the 
people  J  in  order  that  the  congregation  may  have  no  cause  to  complain 
that  it  is  despised,  and  that  business  is  managed  without  its  concur- 
rence being  desired.  (Ecolampadius  combats  the  view  of  those  who 
thought  that  excommunication  was  unnecessary,  and  that  the  civil  law 
was  sufficient  to  guard  a  holy  and  peaceable  life.  The  magistrates  (he 
argued)  are  too  much  occupied  with  their  proper  business  to  be  able 
to  devote  the  necessary  attention  to  church  affairs.  Many  offences, 
moreover,  are  much  more  leniently  dealt  with  by  them  than  the 
honour  of  the  church  permits,  for  magistrates,  in  large  towns  espe- 
cially, must  wink  at  many  things ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  magis- 
trate punishes  penitent  transgressors,  although  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
church  to  forgive  such.  Still  farther,  the  kind  of  affairs  which  come 
before  the  civil  tribunals,  are  quite  distinct  from  the  kind  which 
come  under  the  judgment  of  the  church,  and  the  two  authorities  are 
totally  different  in  character.  In  conclusion,  he  begged  the  council 
to  put  the  copestone  on  the  work  of  reformation  so  happily  begun, 
by  taking  steps  for  restoring  the  church  to  her  original  purity." 
(P.  25-27.) 

In  a  letter  to  Zwingle,  of  date  September  1530,  CEcolampa- 
dius  expresses  still  more  plainly  these  views,  in  which  he 
differed  so  decidedly  from  his  friend,  and  from  the  order 
established  at  Zurich.  "  The  civil  power  becomes  more  in- 
tolerable than  antichrist  when  it  robs  the  church  of  its  due 
authority.  The  civil  power  is  entitled  to  bear  the  sword,  but 
Christ  has  charged  us  to  adopt  means  for  healing  our  brethren 
who  fall  into  sin.  But  if  transgressors  must  be  cited  before 
the  magistrate,  one  of  two  evils  must  follow;  either,  by  leniency, 
his  sword  shall  lose  its  edge,  or,  by  severity,  the  gospel  shall  be 
made  odious.  Besides,  to  accuse  a  fallen  brother  to  the  civil 
power,  is  not  to  reform  but  to  betray  him.  Christ  did  not  say, 
Tell  it  to  the  magistrate,  but,  Tell  it  to  the  church." 
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This  proposal  of  (Ecolampadius  to  the  authorities  of  Basel, 
so  remarkable  for  its  moderation  and  wisdom,  received  but  in- 
different treatment.  They  agreed  that  in  every  parish  three 
men  of  good  reputation  should  be  associated  with  the  ministers 
■ — two  of  them  to  be  chosen  by  the  council,  and  one  by  the 
congregation.  They  refused,  however,  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  an  ecclesiastical  court  for  the  whole  city,  lest  by  such 
a  union  the  ecclesiastical  government  should  acquire  a  position 
of  independence  and  strength.  Moreover,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  CEcolampadius,  excommunication  was,  in  certain 
cases,  to  be  followed  by  severe  civil  pains.  Ultimately  the 
council  reserved  to  itself  the  final  decision  in  every  case  of  ex- 
communication, and  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  Basel  came 
to  be  assimilated  in  every  respect  with  that  of  Zurich. 

The  value  of  these  Theories  and  Projects  of  the  Early  Re- 
formers, and  the  place  due  to  them  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  are  not  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  immediate 
and  tangible  results  which  they  achieved.  For  the  most  part 
they  fell,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  ground,  and  seemed  to 
leave  no  tangible  result  behind.  But  they  deserve  respectful 
remembrance  as  the  conscientious  endeavours  of  godly  and 
learned  men  to  yield  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  oversight  of  the  church 
which  he  has  purchased  with  his  blood.  This  practical  in- 
tention, associated  as  it  was  with  an  enlightened  conception 
of  the  proper  nature  and  design  of  the  Christian  Society,  im- 
parted to  them  a  genuine  rehgious  character.  It  would  have 
been  strange  if  attempts  possessed  of  such  a  character,  had 
vanished  like  the  baseless  fabrics  of  dreaming  speculators. 
But  such  was  by  no  means  the  case :  on  the  contrary  their 
authors  deserve  our  lasting  gratitude  as  the  men  who  hewed 
from  the  quarry  the  materials  which  were  subsequently  built 
up  into  the  forms  of  church  polity  under  which  the  reformed 
churches  have  most  signally  prospered.  With  all  his  resources 
of  learning  and  practical  power,  Calvin  could  not  have  reared 
at  Geneva  a  polity  which  other  churches  far  and  near  made 
haste  to  imitate  as  the  nearest  approximation  they  could  dis- 
cover to  the  apostolical  model,  had  not  a  series  of  studies  been 
spread  before  him  in  the  projects,  successful  and  unsuccessful, 
of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  of  Brentius  and  Lambert,  of  Zwingle 
and  (Ecolampadius. 
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Art.  VIII. — Phases  of  the  Atonement  Controversy  in 
England. 

Strictures  on  some  Passages  in  the  Rev.  B.  Brown*8  "  Divine 

Life  in  Man.""     By  Rev.  J.  Hinton,  M.A. 
"  The  Divine  Fatherhood  in  Relation  to  the  Atonement,"    By 

J.  B.  Brown,  B.A. 

The  doctrine  of  atonement  contains  three  great  ideas  of  prac- 
tical moment, — the  ideas  of  God,  of  sin,  and  of  reconciliation. 
Though  these  ideas  have  appeared  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness, even  where  divine  revelation  has  not  shed  its  light ; 
though  heathen  philosophers  have  written  not  unworthily  of 
the  being  and  attributes  of  the  Most  High,  and  have  also  re- 
cognised the  moral  imperfection  of  man,  and  in  various  ways 
have  felt  the  need  of  reconciliation  with  the  offended  Deity ;  yet 
it  is  the  glory  and  triumph  of  the  gospel,  that  it  discovers  the 
only  competent  method  of  reconciliation.  Reason  toiled  in 
vain  to  find  the  way  of  life.  Nature  said,  "It  is  not  in  me." 
Philosophy  said,  "It  is  not  in  me."  Man  needed  no  revelation 
from  heaven  to  make  known  the  essential  truths  implied  and 
presupposed  in  the  atonement,  for  they  were  known  already  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  His  great  want  was  a  competent 
mediator  between  God  and  man — a  bridge  to  span  the  great 
gulf  which  existed  between  them;  and  it  is  the  special  object 
of  the  gospel  to  announce  that  this  all-important  desideratum 
has  been  discovered  and  provided.  It  does  not  profess  to  solve 
the  transcendental  problem  of  the  Infinite,  but  to  declare  that 
God  is  in  Christ  reconcihng  the  world  to  himself,  not  imputing 
unto  them  their  trespasses. 

Tliere  is  a  special  correspondence  between  the  redemptive 
provision  of  the  gospel,  and  our  moral  wants,  as  light  is  adapted 
to  the  eye  and  food  to  the  body.  Men  of  every  race  have  felt  its 
power,  to  abolish  fear  and  to  inspire  confidence  towards  a  righteous 
God.  Every  Christian  has  the  witness  in  himself  of  its  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  his  case.*     We  believe  that 

*  During  one  of  his  illnesses,  the  celebrated  Bengel  expressed  a  wish  that 
some  spiritual  brother  might  be  requested  to  visit  him.  No  one  being  at 
hand  except  one  of  his  own  students,  he  sent  for  him,  and  when  he  came, 
requested  him  to  impart  a  word  of  consolation.  The  young  man  replied, 
"  Sir,  I  am  but  a  pupil,  a  mere  learner ;  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  a  teacher 
like  you."  "  What,"  said  Bengel,  "a  divinity  student  and  not  able  to  com- 
municate a  word  of  scriptural  comfort !"  The  student,  quite  abashed  and  con- 
fused, then  contrived  to  utter  the  following  text — "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  Son  of  God  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  "  That  is  the  very  word  I  want," 
said  Bengel,  "  it  is  quite  enough  ;"  and  taking  him  affectionately  by  the  hand, 
dismissed  him. 
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all  who  are  brought  face  to  face  with  sin,  as  a  solemn  reality  in 
their  own  experience,  cordially  welcome  the  message  of  recon- 
ciliation through  Christ,  and  that  every  real  Christian  rehes 
upon  the  atonement  as  a  fact,  though  his  conception  of  it  as  a 
doctrine  may,  from  various  influences,  be  imperfect  and  even 
erroneous.  It  is  nevertheless  important  not  only  to  have  faith 
in  the  divine  Redeemer,  but  also  correct  views  of  his  work  ; 
for  the  tendency  of  every  theological  error  is  in  its  ultimate 
effect  to  uproot  and  cast  out  the  very  principle  of  faith.  Many 
hold  that  definite  theological  doctrines  are  of  no  value — that 
life  is  the  all-important  thing.  We  judge  otherwise.  That 
there  is  an  inseparable  connection  betwixt  the  intellect  and 
the  sensibility  ;  that  every  feeling  is  essentially  related  to 
some  conception ;  and  that  the  strength  and  vividness  of  the 
one  corresponds  with  the  degree  of  clearness  and  reality  in  the 
other ;  this  is  a  psychological  fact  as  well  as  a  scriptural 
truth.  Upon  this  ground  we  deem  it  of  vital  importance  to 
preserve  intact  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  in  the  theology 
of  the  church.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  as- 
sumed more  questionable  shapes  than  it  does  at  the  present 
day,  nor  when  its  essential  principle  was  more  resolutely  re- 
pudiated and  assailed.  The  word  may  be  retained  while  the 
thing  itself  has  been  taken  away.* 

Theological  terms  and  phrases  may  be  made  to  contain 
something  else  than  the  original  contents.  And  we  know  that 
it  has  been  the  manner  of  some  to  use  evangelical  words  for 
most  unevangelical  doctrines.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  in  these 
times  of  reckless  speculation  and  divergent  thought  to  test  our 
terminology  and  verify  its  real  and  exact  value,  more  especially 
as  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  of  all  others  the 
most  distinctive  of  the  gospel,  and  which  constitutes  its  very 
life  and  soul.  The  publications  set  forth  at  the  head  of  this 
article  furnish  a  fitting  opportunity,  as  well  as  ample  materials, 
for  discussing  one  of  the  phases  of  the  subject. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything,  by  way  of  preliminary 
explanation,  with  regard  to  the  two  English  divines,  as  their 


*  "  In  countries  where  bank  notes  have  not  superseded  the  use  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  large  payments  are  made  in  bags  of  money  purporting  to  contain 
a  certain  number  of  a  certain  denomination  of  coins,  or  at  least  a  certain 
amount  in  value.  Now  these  bags  are  often  sealed  up  and  passed  from  one 
person  to  another,  without  the  tedious  process  at  each  transference  of  counting 
out  their  contents ;  and  this  upon  the  faith  that,  if  examined,  they  will  be 
found  actually  to  contain  the  number  of  pieces  for  which  they  are  marked, 
and  for  which  they  pass  current.  In  this  state  of  matters  it  is,  however, 
evident  that  many  errors  or  frauds  may  be  committed,  and  that  a  bag  may  be 
given  and  taken  in  payment  for  one  sum  which  contains  another,  or  which, 
in  fact,  may  not  contain  any  money  at  all.  Now  the  case  is  similar  in  regard 
to  notions." — Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Lect.,  vol.  iii.  p.  172. 
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character,  position,  and  abilities,  are  well  known.  With  respect 
to  the  productions  respectively  bearing  their  names,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  they  constitute  the  two  sides  of  a  controversy 
between  the  writers  upon  the  subject  of  the  atonement,  and 
other  questions  more  or  less  connected  with  it.  We  begin 
with  Mr  Hinton,  who  is  the  assailant  in  this  controversy,  and 
who  evidently  enters  upon  the  work  with  the  solemn  convic- 
tion that  it  is  a  contest  pro  aris  et  focis. 

"  To  my  couviction/'  says  he,  "  I  am  pleading  for  vital  evange- 
lical truth ;  for  the  truth  of  God  and  for  the  souls  of  men.  I  speak 
because  I  would  fain  contribute  somewhat,  however  little,  to  with- 
stand what  I  take  to  be  the  first  open  inroad  into  English  Evange- 
lical Nonconformist  Churches  of  a  theology  fatally  deficient  in  the 
truth  and  power  of  the  gospel.  Whether  this,  or  any  similar  system, 
may  have  privately  diffused  itself  to  any  considerable  extent,  I 
neither  know,  insinuate,  nor  conjecture ;  but  assuredly  I  should 
regard  the  prevalence  of  it  as  a  mischief  of  the  gravest  character, 
and  whether  I  am  heard  or  not,  I  cannot  but  lift  up  my  voice 
against  it."     (Strictures,  p.  47.) 

His  first  strictures  (which  alone  concern  the  present  article) 
are  directed  against  Mr  Brown's  attempt  in  his  volume  of 
sermons,  entitled  "  Divine  Life  in  Man,"  to  subvert  the  funda- 
mental distinction  between  a  father's  government  and  a  ruler's  ; 
upon  which  Mr  Hinton  observes — 

"  It  appears  that  Mr  Brown  is  displeased  with  two  things:  first, 
with  the  distinction  which  has  been  drawn  '  between  a  father's 
government  and  a  ruler's;'  and,  secondly,  with  the  application  of 
this  distinction  to  theology.  To  take  them  in  their  order.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  the  question,  of  course,  is.  Is  the  distinction 
which  has  been  drawn  between  a  father's  government  and  a  ruler's 
founded  in  fact  ?  .  .  , 

"  Mr  Brown  objects,  however,  to  the  application  of  this  distinc- 
tion to  theology,  on  which,  he  says,  it  has  exercised  a  most  debas- 
ing influence.  .  .  .  Now  I  readily  admit  that  the  distinction 
between  paternal  and  magisterial  rule  should  not  be  applied  to 
theology  without  cause  shewn  ;  and  I  take  upon  myself  at  once  the 
responsibility  of  shewing  the  cause  required.  Of  course,  the  pater- 
nal relation  is  far  more  agreeable  than  the  magisterial,  and  the 
inclination  on  all  hands  will  be  to  make  it  the  exclusive  basis  of 
the  divine  administration  towards  man,  if,  upon  trial,  it  be  found 
adequate  to  sustain  such  a  burden.  The  question  then  takes  the 
following  form  :  Can  the  administration  of  God  towards  mankind 
— the  whole  and  every  part  of  it — be  explained  on  the  supposition 
that  he  sustains  to  them  the  paternal  rule  only  ?  I  am  willing  to 
answer  this  question,  in  the  first  instance,  by  drawing  illustrations 
from  what  is  admitted  by  Mr  Brown  himself.  1st.  Mr  Brown  ac- 
knowledges the  federal  relation  of  Adam  to  his  posterity.  .  .  .  Let 
me  be  allowed  reverently  to  ask  whether  this  transaction  can  be 
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explained  on  the  exclusively  parental  hypothesis  ?  Was  it  like  a 
father  to  frame  such  an  arrangement  ?  Or  could  any  father  now 
honourably  do  a  similar  thing  ?  I  think  not.  2d.  Mr  Brown  ac- 
knowledges the  exposure  of  mankind  as  sinners  to  the  wrath  to 
come.  Is  this,  then,  I  again  ask,  like  a  father?  To  place  before 
his  children  a  course  of  prescribed  action,  their  failure  in  which 
should  subject  them  to  '  eternal  and  intolerable  pains  ?  Again  I 
say,  I  think  not.  3d.  Mr  Brown  teaches  that  mankind  have  not 
sinned  voluntarily,  but  against  their  will,  and  in  spite  of  its  most 
strenuous  efforts.  .  .  .  '  And  is  this,  too,  chargeable  on  a  father's 
love  ?  And  is  it  still  a  father  who  ordains  that  sin,  so  nobly  striven 
against,  should  be  productive  of  eternal  and  intolerable  pains  7  I 
think  not.  4th.  Mr  Brown  admits  that  there  has  been  an  atone- 
ment offered  for  the  sins  of  the  world  (p.  114),  by  the  '  awful  ex- 
penditure of  the  agony  of  Christ/  (p.  118).  Again,  then,  I  ask 
whether  this  is  like  a  father?  Can  we  conceive  with  approbation 
of  any  father  pursuing  a  similar  course  ?'     I  think  not." 

Mr  Hinton  cites  the  following  Scripture  passages  as  contain- 
ing some  other  aspects  of  the  divine  ways  towards  man,  which 
cannot  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  God  holds  to  man- 
kind an  exclusively  parental  relation,  viz.,  Rom.  ii.  6-8  ;  2  Cor. 
V.  10 ;  2  Thess.  i.  6-9 ;  Matt.  xxv.  31-33,  45.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  say — 

"  I  hold  it  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity,  therefore,  that,  for  the 
satisfactory  understanding  of  God's  ways  towards  man,  we  should 
seek  for  some  additional  analogy,  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  should 
look  for  some  other  human  relation  which  may  be  assigned  to  G-od, 
and  according  to  the  rules  of  which  his  conduct  may  be  more  satis- 
factorily interpreted. 

''  Under  these  circumstances  none  presents  itself  more  naturally, 
or  seems  more  likely  to  be  at  once  just  and  useful,  than  the  magis- 
terial relation.  Perhaps  Grod  may  have  been  pleased  to  found  on 
the  basis  of  his  fatherly  sovereignty  a  system  of  moral  government 
— of  government,  that  is  to  say,  by  precept,  motive,  and  reward ;  to 
constitute  himself  a  king,  and  to  govern  men  as  his  subjects,  by 
holy  laws  and  righteous  retribution.  For  the  present,  and  for  the 
purpose  now  before  me,  I  may  suppose  this  has  been  done ;  and  then 
I  may  ask  the  question,  whether  the  problems  which  are  insoluble 
on  the  parental  hypothesis  can  be  solved  on  the  magisterial  ?  .  .  . 
In  opposition  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  scriptural  doctrine  of 
atonement  for  sin,  no  argument  is  more  promptly  or  more  confi- 
fidently  adduced  than  the  incongruity  of  such  a  fact  with  God's 
parental  relation  to  mankind.  Now,  for  my  own  part,  I  entirely 
admit  this  alleged  incongruity,  and,  if  I  believed  that  God  held  to 
mankind  no  other  than  a  parental  relation,  I  would  at  once  abandon 
my  present  views  of  the  atonement.  I  have,  however,  no  such 
belief.  I  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  besides  being  a  father,  God 
is  also  a  moral  governor ;  and  on  this  relation  I  base  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement.     To  me,  consequently,  it  is  no  argument  at.  all  to 
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say,  that  such  a  doctrine  is  incongruous  with  the  fatherhood  ;  the 
real  question  to  be  discussed  with  me  is,  whether  God  is,  or  is  not, 
a  moral  governor  ? — a  question,  let  me  be  permitted  to  say,  which 
will  be  more  convincingly  treated  by  a  little  sound  reasoning  than 
by  a  curt  denunciation/'     (Strictures,  pp.  5-12.) 

Mr  Hinton's  views  on  the  question  in  dispute  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  propositions  : — 1st.  That  there  is  an 
essential  distinction  between  the  parental  and  the  magisterial 
method  of  government.  2d.  That  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  view  of  much  of  the  divine  procedure,  except  upon 
the  assumption  of  a  rectoral  relation  in  the  most  High. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  ascertain  what  Mr  Brown  has  said  by 
way  of  reply  to  these  propositions.  This,  we  are  compelled  to 
say,  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr  Brown's  mental  abilities  and  moral 
worth,  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  At  least  it  has  cost 
us  no  small  expenditure  of  effort  to  discover  his  thoughts,  and 
to  bring  him  face  to  face  with  his  opponent.  And  having,  as 
we  think,  fathomed  all  his  depths,  it  is  our  unbiassed  judgment 
that  the  difficulty  of  apprehension  is  due,  not  to  the  quality  of 
the  thought,  but  to  the  mode  of  presentation. 

This  premised,  let  us  hasten  to  collect  and  explain  the  par- 
ticulars of  Mr  Brown's  defence.  With  respect  to  Mr  Hinton's 
first  proposition,  namely,  that  there  is  an  essential  distinction 
between  the  parental  and  the  magisterial  method  of  govern- 
ment, he  admits  that  there  is  such  a  distinction  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  world  ;  but  he  maintains  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  such  distinction,  because  these  functions,  though  now 
separate,  owing  to  human  imperfection,  are  essentially  one  in 
the  original  constitution  of  things. 

Before  we  look  for  the  proofs  of  this  position,  and  estimate 
its  logical  value,  let  us  enumerate  some  of  the  things  which 
it  contains  or  implies. 

1.  That  fathers,  by  virtue  of  their  relation,  are  naturally 
entitled  to  the  same  kind  of  authority  over  their  children  as 
kings  exercise  over  their  subjects,  though  this  authority,  in 
some  unexplained  way,  is  now  transferred  to  the  public  ruler. 
2.  That  God's  original  idea  of  society  was  atomistic — each 
family  being  designed  to  constitute  an  independent  state, 
governed  by  the  father  or  patriarch  of  the  household,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  3.  That,  consequently,  the 
national  or  territorial  organisation  of  society  which  now  pre- 
vails amongst  men  is  a  divergence  from  the  divine  idea,  oc- 
casioned, and  perhaps  necessitated,  by  the  corruption  of  hu- 
manity. We  have  called  attention  to  these  logical  implications, 
not  with  a  view  to  refutation,  but  for  the  purpose  of  shemng 
the  kind  of  things  we  must  believe,  if  we  would  accept  Mr 
Brown's  th-eory  of  government.    Surely  we  ought  to  have  very 
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strong  proofs  of  a  position  that  contains  such  extraordinary 
ideas — ideas  which  carry  within  themselves  so  Httle  of  veri- 
similitude. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  gather  together  the  proofs  which 
Mr  Brown  offers,  or  seems  to  ^offer,  in  behalf  of  his  position : — 
1.  One  proof  he  gives  of  this,  if  we  do  not  misapprehend  him, 
is,  that  the  two  functions  are  one  in  heaven.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us,  that  the  fact  of  God's  sustaining  to  the  universe  the 
twofold  relation  of  Father  and  King,  is  any  proof  that  human 
fathers  naturally  sustain  the  same  double  relation  to  their  chil- 
dren. To  make  this  conclusion  vaHd,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
assume  as  major  premiss,  a  proposition  which  Mr  Brown  him- 
self will  not  affirm,  namely,  that  resemblance  to  God  in  one 
respect,  implies  a  resemblance  to  him  in  all  respects.  2.  An- 
other proof  adduced  by  Mr  Brown  in  support  of  his  position,  as 
we  infer,  is  the  fact,  that  the  two  functions  of  father  and  ruler 
were  combined  in  the  patriarchs.*  Wore  it  even  conceded  to 
Mr  Brown,  that  the  patriarchs  were  sovereign  rulers,  and  that 
fathers  were  the  first  kings,  this  would  by  no  means  prove  that 
fatherhood  implies  sovereignty,  except  it  could  be  shewn  that 
fathers  exercised  royal  power  on  the  ground  of  natural  right. 
Previous  to  the  constitution  of  society,  it  belonged  to  all  alike 
to  punish  offences  against  the  common  good.  The  father,  as 
such,  has  no  more  right  than  his  children  to  exercise  retribu- 
tive power. 

Even  if  Mr  Brown  could  establish  his  general  position,  that 
the  domestic  and  the  magisterial  authority  were  both  contained 
in  the  relation  of  fatherhood,  it  would  contribute  nothing  to 
the  object  which  he  has  in  view.  His  aim  is  to  shew,  that  the 
two  functions  are  one  in  principle  and  spirit ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  as  a  logical  consequence  that  two  things  are  of  the  same 
nature,  because  they  coexist  and  concur  in  one  person.     The 

*  Mr  Brown's  assumption  that  the  patriarchs  were  kings  is  utterly  baseless. 
This  has  been  clearly  shewn  by  Locke  in  his  first  treatise  on  government, 
written  against  Sir  Robert  Filmer's  "  Patriarcha."  "  If  our  author  knows," 
says  Locke,  "  that  Abraham  was  a  king,  it  was  more,  it  seems,  than  Abraham 
himself  knew,  or  his  servant,  whom  he  sent  a  wooing  for  his  son ;  for  when  he 
sets  out  the  advantages  of  the  match,  Gen,  xxiv.  35,  thereby  to  prevail  with  the 
young  woman  and  her  friends,  he  says,  '  I  am  Abraham's  servant,  and  the 
Lord  hath  blessed  my  master  greatly,  and  he  is  become  great ;  and  he  hath 
given  him  flocks  and  herds,  and  silver  and  gold,  and  men-servants  and  maid- 
servants, and  camels  and  asses.  And  Sarah,  my  master's  wife,  bare  a  son  to  my 
master  when  she  was  old,  and  unto  him  hath  he  given  all  he  hath,'  Can  one 
think  that  a  discreet  servant,  that  was  thus  particular  to  set  out  his  master's 
greatness,  would  have  omitted  the  crown  Isaac  was  to  have,  if  he  had  known 
of  any  such  ?  Can  it  be  imagined  he  should  have  neglected  to  have  told  them 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  that  Abraham  was  a  king,  a  name  well  known  at 
that  time,  for  he  had  nine  of  them  his  neighbours,  if  he  or  his  master  had 
thought  any  such  thing,  the  likeliest  matter  of  all  the  rest  to  make  his  errand 
successful."     (Locke  on  Government,  p.  161.) 
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same  individual  may  fulfil  functions  of  the  most  contradictory 
character.  Her  Majesty  Victoria  is  the  mother  of  a  family,  as 
well  as  the  potentate  of  a  mighty  empire,  but  this  does  not 
make  her  duty  to  her  children  of  the  same  nature  as  her  duty 
to  her  subjects. 

To  proceed.  Mr  Hinton  not  only  affirms  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  fatherly  and  the  magisterial  function,  but  he 
enumerates  the  various  particulars  wherein  they  differ.  Mr 
Hinton  affirms,  that  "  the  father  possesses  an  unlimited  discre- 
tion," but  that  "  the  magistrate  is  bound  to  the  administration 
of  law ;"  while  Mr  Brown,  on  the  other  hand,  contends,  that 
"  the  father  does  not  possess  an  unlimited  discretion,  but  that 
he  is  lawgiver,  magistrate,  and  judge  in  his  family."  It  ap- 
pears to  us  from  Mr  Brown's  own  admission,  that  paternal  rule 
proceeds  essentially  upon  the  principle  of  personal  influence 
and  not  of  fixed  law,  for  he  says,  that  there  is  but  little  of  the 
element  of  law  in  small  families.  What  wise  and  good  fathers 
do,  is,  to  teach  their  children  that  which  is  good,  and  train 
them  in  the  way  in  which  they  should  go  ;  and  should  they 
offend,  to  shew  their  displeasure,  and  impress  them  with  the 
evil  of  their  conduct.  Punishment  is  the  very  last  resort  of 
fathers  who  are  at  all  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  only  when 
other  means  have  failed  that  they  betake  themselves  to  the 
sterner  discipline  of  the  rod.  Hence,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
not  by  pre-established  laws,  but  by  various  discretionary 
methods  suggested  by  the  occasion,  and  adapted  to  the  special 
requirements  of  the  case,  that  the  head  of  the  family  fulfils  his 
function.  We  repeat,  that  it  is  by  discretionary  measures 
varying  with  the  occasion,  and  not  by  fixed  laws  and  pre-esta- 
blished arrangements,  that  fathers,  as  a  rule,  accomplish  their 
purposes.  If,  however,  in  any  circumstances  they  govern  on 
the  principle  of  law,  it  is  an  exceptional  case,  wherein  they 
abandon  the  characteristic  method  of  the  father  for  that  of  the 
magistrate. 

Mr  Hinton  affirms  that  "  the  father  is  restricted  to  disciplin- 
ary chastisement,"  but  that  "  the  magistrate  may  have  to  inflict 
destructive  punishment ;"  while  Mr  Brown  affirms  that  disci- 
plinary chastisement  is  proper  to  the  magistrate  as  well  as  the 
father.  This  is  a  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  Reformation 
is  the  ultimate  end  in  domestic,  but  is  only  a  subordinate  end 
in  civil,  punishments  ;  the  ultimate  being  the  public  security. 
Hence  the  state  must  punish  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the 
mere  amendment  of  the  criminal,  it  must  protect  society  against 
the  criminal  tendencies  of  others.  Here  is  a  manifest  difference 
between  the  respective  ends  of  domestic  and  civil  government. 
The  object  of  the  one  is  the  discipline  of  the  individual,  that  of 
the  other  the  protection  of  the  community.     Consequently  it 
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behoves  the  magistrate  to  punish  even  the  penitent  offender, 
and  to  regulate  the  degree  and  duration  of  his  inflictions  by 
the  requirements  of  the  public  welfare,  A  difference  in  the 
ends  contemplated  necessitates  a  difference  in  the  degree  of 
punishment  proper  to  the  two  functions.  It  would  be  cruelty 
in  a  father  to  treat  his  children  as  the  state  treats  its  criminals. 
But  what  would  be  cruelty  in  the  one,  public  justice  makes  a 
matter  of  imperative  obligation  to  the  other.  Brutus,  the  first 
of  the  Roman  consuls,  has  immortalised  his  name  for  causing 
his  own  sons  to  be  put  to  death  when  proved  guilty  of  treason 
against  the  state  ;  but  if  he  had  done  this  in  the  character  of  a 
father,  and  not  of  a  public  ruler,  history  would  have  assigned 
him  a  very  different  position  from  that  which  he  now  occupies. 
His  name  would  have  been  as  execrable  as  it  is  now  illustrious. 

Mr  Hinton  affirms  that  "the  father  must  always  consider  the 
good  of  the  child,"  but  that  "  the  magistrate  has  to  regard  the 
well-being  of  the  community ;"  while  Mr  Brown  affirms  that 
the  father  ought  to  regard  the  good  of  the  children,  and  not  of 
the  child  only.  Mr  Hinton  says  that  the  good  of  the  offender 
is  the  special  object  to  be  sought ;  and  we  presume  that  it  is 
impossible  for  Mr  Brown  to  deny  this.  What  needs  to  be  de- 
termined is,  whether  the  good  of  the  child  deserving  chastise- 
ment, or  the  good  of  the  family  in  general,  be  the  chief  and 
proper  end  of  fatherly  correction.  It  appears  to  us  beyond  all 
question  that  this  end  is  the  reformation  of  the  child  that  has 
offended.  As  Mr  Brown's  position  is  not  really  contradictoiy 
of  this,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  do  more  than  call 
attention  to  this  logical  flaw. 

Mr  Hinton  affirms  that  "  the  father  may  yield  much  to  pity," 
but  that  "the  magistrate  must  inflexibly  administer  the  law ;" 
while  Mr  Brown  maintains  that  the  magistrate,  as  weU  as  the 
father,  should  yield  to  pity.  Four  reasons  are  given  by  Mr 
Brown  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  magistrate,  no  less  than 
the  father,  ought  to  yield  much  to  pity  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions: — 1.  That  "pure  law  is  pure  injustice  in  many  cases." 
Granted.  But  if  the  sentence  be  unjust  in  any  case,  it  is  not 
an  act  of  mercy  but  of  justice  to  let  the  prisoner  go  free.  2. 
That  "  wise  judges  are  on  the  watch  to  direct  a  timely  and 
kindly  word  which  may  bear  on  the  root  of  the  moral  mischief 
in  the  causes  which  come  before  them."  We  say  success  to 
them  in  this.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  our  judges  ought 
to  set  aside  the  law,  and  decide  the  cases  that  come  before 
them  according  to  their  own  independent  views.  3.  That 
juvenile  offenders  are  often  "excused  the  penalty  which  law 
attaches  to  their  crime  on  the  ground  of  a  parent's  undertaking 
a  special  responsibility  in  watching  and  training  them."  It  is 
possible  that  our  laws  in  this  direction  need  reforming ;  and  if 
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such  be  the  fact,  what  is  required  is,  not  to  place  mercy  on  the 
judgment-seat,  but  a  better  criminal  code.  i.  That  magistrates 
often  "  remit  young  persons  not  hardened  in  crime,  and  suscep- 
tible of  moral  influence,  to  the  reformatory."  K  the  law  has 
prescribed  such  an  arrangement  in  the  supposed  circumstances, 
it  is  not  an  act  of  mercy  but  of  strict  justice  to  act  in  the  man- 
ner described.  A  magistrate  is  then  acting  not  so  much  under 
the  impulse  of  compassion  as  under  an  imperious  sense  of  public 
duty. 

It  is  time  at  length,  after  having  worked  our  way  painfully 
through  these  minute  points  of  detail,  to  look  back  upon  our 
course  and  try  to  ascertain  the  object  which  Mr  Brown  has  be- 
fore him,  in  seeking  to  abolish  the  distinction  between  domestic 
and  civil  government.  This  is  no  easy  matter.  The  sub- 
stance of  what  he  says  is,  that  a  father  ought  to  act  after  the 
manner  of  a  king,  and  that  a  king  ought  to  act  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  father.  This  is  very  much  in  the  style  of  the  illiterate 
man  whom  Bellarmine  celebrates.  When  asked,  "  What  do 
you  believe  ?"  he  replied,  "  The  same  as  the  church."  "  What 
does  the  church  believe  ?"  "  The  same  as  I  do."  Mr  Brown 
does  precisely  the  same.  Ask  him  "  how  a  father  ought  to 
govern  his  family  ?"  He  replies,  "  In  the  same  way  as  a  king 
governs  his  subject."  Ask  him  again,  "  How  ought  a  king  to 
govern  his  subjects  ?"  "  In  the  same  way  as  a  father  governs 
his  family,"  is  the  ready  response.  Mr  Brown  has  very  in- 
geniously and  perhaps  unconsciously  discovered  a  method  of 
setting  us  in  perpetual  motion,  but  it  is  a  motion  without  pro- 
gress and  without  profit.  If  we  knew  what  he  meant  by  the 
father's  method  of  ruling,  we  should  then  know  what  he  meant 
by  the  king's  method  of  ruling,  and  vice  versa ;  but  inasmuch 
as  he  has  not  told  us  his  idea  of  either,  it  is  idle  to  explain  one 
by  a  reference  to  the  other,  it  is  only  darkening  counsel  with 
words  without  knowledge. 

The  substance  of  what  Mr  Brown  advances  by  way  of  reply 
to  Mr  Hinton's  second  proposition,  viz.,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  view  of  God's  dealings  with  the  world  ex- 
cept on  the  ground  of  his  rectoral  relation,  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  points  : — 1st.  That  God's  fatherly  relation 
is  competent,  by  itself,  to  explain  satisfactorily  all  his  ways 
towards  men.  If  we  take  Mr  Brown's  idea  of  the  fatherly  method 
of  acting,  we  need  not  seek  for  any  other  principle  as  a  key  to 
the  divine  procedure,  for  he  makes  the  father  exactly  Hke  the 
king,  as  rigorous  in  his  demands,  as  severe  in  his  sentences, 
as  unsparing  in  his  punishments.  Consequently,  it  is  idle  to 
dispute,  for  there  is  nothing  in  point  of  substance  to  dispute 
about;  it  is  mere  logomachy,  as  the  contending  parties  are 
agreed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  divine  government,  and  differ 
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only  as  to  the  name  by  which  it  should  be  called.  2d.  That 
the  regal  relation,  as  commonly  understood,  is  inapplicable  to 
the  divine  Being,  because  kings  in  their  official  capacity  are 
bound  to  act,  not  according  to  their  own  personal  views  of 
what  is  right,  but  according  to  the  provisions  of  certain  out- 
ward laws  which  have  been  framed  for  their  guidance  by  the 
community.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  wide  difference  between 
the  great  Monarch  of  the  skies  and  the  petty  princes  of  the 
earth.  They  require  an  "elaborate  system  of  checks"  "  to  keep 
them  in  the  right  road,"  but  the  only  wise  and  true  God  needs 
no  such  restraints.  His  conduct  would  take  the  same  course 
without  external  law  as  with  it.  Though  he  be  a  king,  he 
rules  as  a  father  according  to  his  own  will ;  and  though  he  be 
a  father,  he  rules  as  a  king  according  to  a  known  established 
law.  The  moral  law  is  none  other  than  a  manifestation  of 
God's  will,  an  expression  of  his  eternal  thoughts.  From  his 
mind  it  was  projected  at  first  into  time  and  space,  and  be- 
cause with  him  there  is  no  change  nor  the  shadow  of  turning, 
it  continues  to  be  an  exact  reflection  of  his  attitude  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever.  His  acts  are  as  spontaneous  as  if  no 
law  had  been  instituted,  and  as  regulated  as  if  his  will  were 
the  mere  creature  of  an  outward  code.  So  much  for  the 
principle  ;  now  for  its  application.  While  we  agree  with  Mr 
Brown  in  his  premises,  we  differ  with  him  in  the  conclusion 
which  he  draws  from  it.  He  affirms  that  it  is  improper  to 
call  God  a  king  because  he  rules  according  to  his  own  will. 
We  affirm,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  proper  to  call  God  a 
king,  because  he  wills  to  rule  according  to  law.  Besides,  the 
law,  as  an  established  rule  of  government,  has  brought  him 
under  some  kind  of  obligation  to  sustain  and  enforce  it,  the 
obligation  of  truth  and  fidelity. 

It  is  further  affirmed  that  the  analogy  of  a  king  ruling  over 
his  subjects  is  inapplicable  to  God,  because  the  king  is  debtor 
to  the  community  which  has  chosen  him  to  his  office.  Strictly 
speaking,  God  neither  is  nor  can  be  under  any  obligation  to 
his  own  creatures.  All  we  have,  faculties,  advantages,  rights, 
are  the  free  emanations  of  his  goodness.  Hence  it  is  a  mani- 
fest impropriety,  we  might  say  irreverence,  to  speak  of  the 
claims  of  public  justice  in  connection  with  the  divine  admini- 
tration.* 


*  John  Howe  and  other  distinguished  divines  have  clearly  and  forcibly 
embodied  the  idea  in  their  immortal  writings.  The  following  is  the  language 
of  How^e  on  the  subject : — "  We  must  acknowledge  a  very  vast  difference  be- 
tween God's  government  over  his  intelligent  creatures,  and  that  of  a  secular 
prince  over  his  subjects.  A  secular  ruler  is  set  up  and  established  purposely 
for  the  good  of  the  community,  as  the  more  principal  end  of  his  constitution. 
The  people  are  not  formed  for  him,  but  he  for  them ;  whence  the  administra- 
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Furthermore,  the  hypothesis  of  an  official  relation  in  God, 
it  is  said,  introduces  discord  into  the  divine  mind.  With  re- 
spect to  this  assertion  we  observe  that  the  conception  of  an 
official  character  in  God  does  not  make  a  rent  in  the  divine 
nature,  because  the  requirements  of  the  relation  are  coincident 
with  the  free  determinations  of  his  own  will. 

It  is  further  objected  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  official  rela- 
tion in  God,  that  the  Scriptures  set  forth  his  fatherhood  as  the 
fundamental  and  essential  relation ;  and,  therefore,  that  all 
other  representations  of  the  divine  being  must  be  explained  in 
harmony  with  this.  In  proof  of  this  alleged  fact,  he  appeals, 
more  especially,  to  the  authority  of  the  apostle  John,  affirm- 
ing that,  "  while  other  sacred  writers  are  commissioned  and 
inspired  to  tell  us  chiefly  what  God  has  said,  and  what  God 
has  done,  St  John  declares,  most  fully,  what  God  is."  While 
sensible  of  the  beauty  of  the  distinction  set  forth,  we  are  by  no 
means  certain  of  its  solidity ;  however,  we  let  it  pass  without 
further  remark.  He  commences  his  proofs  with  two  long 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  beloved  disciple,  John  v.  17- 
47,  1  John  iv.  7-21.  With  regard  to  the  first  citation,  we 
observe,  that  it  is  perfectly  irrelevant  to  the  point  sought  to 
be  established.  The  passage  produced  does  not  refer  at  all  to 
any  external  relations  which  God  sustains  to  his  creatures,  but 
to  the  internal  relations  subsisting  between  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity.  The  other  citation  indicated  refers  to  the  divine  love 
as  shewn  in  the  mission  of  Christ ;  but  the  apostle  does  not 
affirm  that  God  is  nought  but  love.  The  next  passage  pro- 
duced by  way  of  proof  is,  "  I  ascend  unto  my  Father,  and 
your  Father;  and  to  my  God,  and  your  God"  (John  xx.  17), 
a  passage  only  proving  that  God  is  the  Father  of  those  who 
have  received  the  adoption  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  He  cites,  in  the  next  place,  the  following  expression 
of  our  Lord  :  (Matt,  vi.)  "  Ye,  when  ye  pray,  say.  Our  Father." 
This,  Mr  Brown  observes,  our  "  Saviour  addressed  to  the  mixed 
multitude  gathered  around  him  on  the  mount."  To  this  we 
may  say,  that  if  the  Great  Teacher  addressed  the  words  in 

tion  of  justice  is  a  public  and  common  right  wherewith  he  is  entrusted  by  the 
Supreme  Ruler  for  them,  in  order  to  the  common  good.  Well,  therefore,  may 
his  decrees  and  edicts  go  in  this  form,  and  have  this  for  their  chief  scope  and 
end — *  Ne  quid  detrimenti  res-publica  capiat."  And  hence  the  neglect  duly 
and  seasonably  to  animadvert  upon  offenders  is  a  violation  of  the  public  justice 
committed  to  his  management,  for  which  he  is  accountable  to  him  that  en- 
trusted him :  it  is  a  wrong  done  to  the  community  of  whose  rights  he  is  the 

appointed  guardian But  now,  the  great  Lord  and  Ruler  of  the  world 

owes  his  own  creatures  nothing ;  he  is,  by  his  goodness,  inclined  to  take  care 
of  them  and  preserve  common  order  among  them ;  but  not  owing  them  any- 
thing (except  by  his  own  word  he  makes  himself  a  debtor),  he  cannot  be  said 
to  wrong  the  community  by  not  providing  that  punishments  be  inflicted  upon 
delinquents  according  to  demerit."  (Howe's  Living  Temple,  part  ii.  cap.  7.) 
VOL.  X. — NO.  XXXVIII.  3  0 
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question  to  the  unbelieving  multitude,  he  was  inviting  them 
to  address  God  as  their  Father,  not  on  the  ground  of  a  natural, 
but  of  a  supernatural,  relation,  which  he  had  come  to  establish 
in  a  fallen  world.  Nevertheless,  our  belief  is,  that  the  words 
were  addressed,  not  to  the  multitude,  but  to  the  disciples. 
This  is  specially  affirmed  by  Saint  Matthew  :  "  And  seeing  the 
multitude,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain ;  and  when  he  was 
set,  his  disciples  came  unto  him:  and  he  opened  his  mouth, 
and  taught  them"  Matt.  v.  1,  2.  We  grant  that  the  people 
were  "  in  audience  ;"  but  this  does  not  prove  that  all,  or  indeed 
any  part,  of  the  sermon  was  addressed  to  them.  Our  atten- 
tion is  directed,  finally,  to  St  Paul's  discourse  on  Mars-hill, 
Acts  xvii.  22-31.  This  passage,  like  the  rest  brought  forward, 
refuses  to  yield  the  shadow  of  a  support  to  Mr  Brown's  views. 
We  infer  from  his  use  of  capitals,  that  he  considers  the  follow- 
ing sentence  of  some  service :  "  For  we  are  also  his  offspring." 
Surely  it  is  incumbent  upon  Mr  Brown  to  prove  something 
more  than  the  universally  acknowledged  truth  that  God  is  our 
Creator. 

The  analogy  of  an  official  relation  is  also  objected  to,  on  the 
ground  that  the  substratum  or  essence  of  the  divine  character 
is  love.  All  the  other  attributes  of  Deity  are,  it  seems,  but  the 
manifold  forms  and  diversified  aspects  of  this  one  original  and 
all-absorbing  perfection.  There  are  many  theologians  who 
hold  that  there  is  no  distinction  of  attributes  in  the  divine 
nature — that  what  are  called  attributes  are  only  the  diversi- 
fied manifestations  of  one  essential  characteristic.  But,  while 
agreeing  as  to  the  absolute  identity  of  the  phenomena,  they 
differ  in  their  conception  of  the  substrata.  Some  say  that 
rectitude  is  the  essence  of  the  divine  character ;  others,  that  it 
is  wisdom ;  while  others,  among  whom  is  Mr  Brown,  give  the 
preference  to  the  love  of  God.  We  reject  altogether  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  speculations  as  presumptuous  in  its  origin,  unne- 
cessary in  its  purpose,  and  most  injurious  in  its  effect  upon 
theological  doctrines.  We  grant  that  there  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency in  the  human  mind  to  generalize — to  seek  the  one  in 
the  manifold — to  trace  the  endless  diversity  of  things  to  some 
central  point  of  unity  and  indifference.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
possible  to  carry  this  principle  of  all  philosophising  to  mani- 
festly extravagant  and  absurd  lengths.  Of  this  we  have  various 
examples  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  in  its  search  after 
truth. 

"  The  alchemists  would  see  in  nature  only  a  simple  metal,  clothed 
with  the  different  appearances  which  we  denominate  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  mercury,  &c.,  and  they  confidently  explained  the  mys- 
teries, not  only  of  nature,  but  of  religion,  by  salt,  sulphur,  and  mer- 
cury.    Some  of  our  modern  zoologists  recoil  from  the  possibility  of 
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nature  working  on  two  different  plans ;  and,  rather  than  renounce 
the  unity  which  delights  them,  they  insist  on  recognising  the  wings 
of  insects  in  the  gills  of  fishes,  and  the  sternum  of  quadrupeds  in  the 
antennas  of  butterflies ;  and  all  this,  that  they  may  prove  that  man 
is  only  the  evolution  of  a  molluscum.  Descartes  saw,  in  the  phy- 
sical world,  only  matter  and  motion  ;  and  more  recently,  it  has  been 
maintained  that  thought  itself  is  only  a  movement  of  matter.  Of 
all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  Condillac  recognised  only  one,  which 
transformed  itself  like  the  Protean  metal  of  the  alchemists,  and  be 
maintains  that  our  belief  in  the  rising  of  to-morrow's  sun  is  a  sen- 
sation. It  is  this  tendency,  indeed,  which  has  principally  deter- 
mined philosophers,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  to  neglect  or  violate 
the  original  duality  of  consciousness ;  in  which,  as  an  ultimate  fact, 
— a  self,  and  not  self — mind  knowing,  and  matter  known, — are  given 
in  counterpoise  and  mutual  opposition ;  and  hence  the  three  Uni- 
tarian schemes  of  materialism,  idealism,  and  absolute  identity.  In 
fine,  pantheism,  or  the  doctrine  which  identifies  mind  and  matter — 
the  Creator  and  the  creature — God  and  the  universe — how  are  we 
to  explain  the  prevalence  of  this  modification  of  atheism  in  the  most 
ancient  and  in  the  most  recent  times  ?  Simply  because  it  carries  our 
love  of  unity  to  its  highest  fruition."  (Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Lectures, 
vol.  i.  pp.  72,  73.) 

If,  therefore,  we  would  give  full  scope  to  the  unifying  ten- 
dency of  the  human  mind,  we  must  do  more  than  abolish  the 
plurality  of  the  divine  attributes,  we  must  pronounce  all  diver- 
sity of  existence  an  illusion  of  the  imagination,  and  surrender, 
in  one  sweeping  conclusion,  the  reality  of  the  finite  and  the 
intelligence  and  personality  of  the  infinite.  As  we  profess  to 
be  Christians,  it  behoves  us  to  believe  the  word  of  God,  which 
declares  plainly  and  unequivocally  that  the  great  Object  of 
worship  is  wdse,  holy,  just,  and  good. 

The  only  proof  which  Mr  Brown  offers  in  support  of  his  view, 
is  the  golden  sentence  already  quoted,  "  God  is  love."  St 
John,  however,  does  not  say  that  God  is  love  only,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  affirms  that  "  God  is  light,"  as  well  as  love.  "What- 
ever the  apostle  may  mean  by  light,  whether  wisdom,  as  Mr 
Brown  holds,  or  holiness,  as  we  believe,  it  is  clear  that  he 
attributes  two  principles  to  the  divine  nature.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible, then,  to  convert  these  two  things  into  one  ?  In  any  theory 
of  identity  conceivable  by  us,  one  or  other  of  the  two  princi- 
ples must  be  surrendered,  if  their  coequahty  be  refused. 

In  bringing  this  discussion  to  a  close,  we  shall  briefly  indi- 
cate, in  their  general  form,  the  real  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  disputants. 

1.  They  differ  in  their  views  of  the  nature  of  the  divine 
government.  They  alike  hold  that  God  is  both  father  and 
king ;  but  Mr  Brown  maintains  that  he  is  father-king^  while 
Mr  Hinton  maintains  that  he  is  king-father.     The  one  says 
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that  lie  is  king,  with  a  paternal  government ;  the  other,  that 
he  is  father,  with  a  kingly  government.  It  is  evident  that  Mr 
Brown's  idea  of  the  form  of  the  divine  government  is  obtained 
by  confounding  things  that  differ,  by  uniting  into  one  undis- 
tinguished whole  two  opposite  methods  of  divine  procedure, 
the  rectoral  and  the  redemptive.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Scripture  speaks  of  law  and  grace,  works  and  faith,  judgment 
and  mercy.  These,  however,  ara  not  represented  as  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  one  undivided  scheme,  but  the  contrasted  and 
successive  methods  of  the  divine  government.  If  we  separate 
these  two,  the  one  from  the  other,  the  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  divine  government  is  easily  determined  ;  for 
there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  relation  which  God  sustains  to  the 
world  on  the  ground  of  the  atonement — it  is  admitted,  on  all 
hands,  to  be  one  of  grace  and  mercy.  The  only  point  that 
requires  to  be  settled  is,  the  relation  which  he  sustained  to  the 
world  irrespective  of  any  remedial  arrangement,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  normal  and  natural  form  of  the  divine  rule.  When 
the  question  is  thus  Hmited  and  defined,  it  seems  to  us  that 
there  is  no  room  for  discussion ;  for  surely  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  conditions  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  our 
first  parents  were  conditions  of  pure  law  and  inflexible  autho- 
rity. 2,  They  differ  in  their  view  of  the  reason  for  atonement. 
Mr  Brown  holds  that  it  was  divine  love  that  required,  as  well 
as  furnished,  the  atonement.  It  was  not  any  considerations  of 
law  or  of  justice  that  made  it  necessary,  but  the  wise  and 
affectionate  care  of  the  universal  father.  It  would  be  an  injury 
to  his  great  family  in  earth  and  sky  if  he  passed  by  sin  with- 
out giving  an  effectual  testimony  against  it  in  the  sacrifice  of 
his  Son.  Mr  Hinton,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  (as  we  infer 
from  the  general  drift  of  his  remarks)  that  the  necessity  of 
atonement  was  grounded  on  law  as  well  as  on  love.  In  other 
words,  atonement  was  required,  not  only  by  a  benevolent 
regard  for  the  good  of  the  universe,  but  by  moral  obligations 
of  truth  and  fidelity,  created  by  the  law  as  an  external  in- 
stitute.* 

*  Whilst  Mr  Hinton  differs  trom  Mr  Brown  in  the  last  particular  mentioned, 
there  are  other  approved  theologians,  such  as  Mr  Gilbert,  who  agree  with  him. 
"  The  attempt,"  says  Mr  Gilbert,  "  to  prove  that  the  divine  being  is  obliged  as 
much  to  fulfil  his  threatenings  as  his  promises,  on  whatever  ground,  must  be 
manifestly  futile ;  since,  while  he  ever  abideth  faithful  to  the  one,  we  have 
the  evidence  of  fact  that  he  doth  not  hold  himself  equally  bound  by  the  other. 
With  him  there  certainly  are  forgivenesses,  though  no  failures  of  fidelity. 
He  does  blot  out  sin,  but  he  cancels  none  of  his  engagements.  He  ever  abideth 
faithful,''  (Gilbert  on  the  Christian  Atonement,  1st  edition,  pp.  197,  198). 
Again,  in  another  place,  he  says,  "  We  arrive  then,  without  ambiguity,  at  the 
conclusion  that  relative  justice,  or  that  of  a  public  character,  is  goodness  regu- 
lated by  the  decisions  of  wisdom.  God  is  infinitely  good  and  infinitely  wise,  and, 
therefore,  essentially  and  at  all  times,  just.     His  justice  even,  severe  as  is  its 
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We  believe  with  Mr  Brown  and  Mr  Gilbert,  that  the  atone- 
ment was  needed,  on  the  ground  of  a  well-directed  benevo- 
lence ;  we  believe  also,  with  Mr  Hinton,  that  it  was  required 
by  fidelity  to  the  divine  law ;  but,  above  and  beyond  this,  we 
believe,  with  many  distinguished  divines  of  the  past  and 
present  time,  that  it  was  especially  required  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  a  proper  and  real  righteousness  in  God,  who  will  by 
no  other  means  clear  the  guilty.  We  say  a  proper  and  real 
righteousness  in  God,  for  many  use  the  word,  while  they  deny 
the  thing.  Thus  :  1.  Some  deny  the  divine  righteousness  in 
regard  to  sin,  by  resolving  all  punishment  into  the  anger  or 
severity  of  God.  This  is  the  view  of  Socinus,  whose  object  is 
to  shew,  that  the  punishment  of  sin  is  a  right  rather  than  a 
duty ;  and,  consequently,  that  God,  if  he  will,  may  freely  for- 
give the  sinner,  as  one  is  at  liberty  to  forego  his  rights. 
2.  Some  deny  the  divine  righteousness,  by  resolving  it  into  the 
unqualified  acts  of  the  divine  will.  This  is  the  view  of  Crel- 
lius,  who  traces  all  moral  distinctions  to  the  divine  volitions. 
According  to  him,  all  actions  are  morally  indifferent,  except  as 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  authority  of  the  absolute  Lord. 
Hence,  whether  God  punish  or  pardon,  it  is  a  righteous  act, 
because  everything  that  he  does  should  be  denominated  right- 
eous. 3.  Some  deny  the  righteousness  in  question,  by  resolving 
it  into  the  divine  fidelity.  This  view,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  there  was  no 
antecedent  necessity  to  punish  sin ;  but  a  moral  constitution 
having  been  established,  that  the  divine  Being  brought  himself 
under  obligation  to  carry  out  its  provisions — the  obligation  of 
an  implicit  promise  and  of  an  explicit  declaration.  His  truth 
would  be  dishonoured  by  disregarding  such  declarations.  This 
view  affirms  an  important  truth,  but  denies  another  of  still 
greater  importance.  4.  Some  deny  a  proper  penal  righteous- 
ness in  God,  by  resolving  it  into  a  combination  of  wisdom  and 
benevolence.  Such,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  is  the  view 
advocated  by  Mr  Baldwin  Brown  in  his  work  under  review, 
and  also  by  Mr  Gilbert  in  his  able  but  defective  treatise  on 


aspect,  springs,  nevertheless,  from  that  view  of  his  nature  which  is  given  in 
the  glorious  definition,  '  God  is  love.'  "     (P.  189.) 

From  these  extracts,  it  is  evident  that  Mr  Gilbert  held,  as  does  Mr  Brown, 
the  idea  that  God's  intelligent  love  was  the  only  reason  for  atonement,  and 
rejected  the  view  that  the  atonement  was  also  necessary  on  the  ground  of 
fidelity  to  the  established  law  of  his  realms.  "We  are  surprised  that  so  acute 
and  able  a  thinker  as  Mr  Gilbert  shonld  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the 
establishment  of  a  law,  as  it  is  a  public  advantage,  and  creates  an  expectation 
of  its  continuance,  contains  a  virtual  promise  that  it  shall  be  maintained  in 
force.  And  Mr  Gilbert  himself  says  that  God  is  under  moral  obligations  to 
fulfil  his  promises,  and,  by  consequence,  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  law  as 
such,  irrespective  of,  or  rather  in  addition  to,  any  ulterior  consideration. 
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the  Christian  atonement.  The  object  of  punishment,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  is  to  protect  the  happiness  of  the  universe, 
by  placing  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  crime.  The  atonement  is 
intended  to  answer  the  same  purpose  in  connection  with  a 
system  of  free  pardon.  This  theory  is  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  utilitarianism,  which  reduces  right  and  wrong  into  mere 
synonyms  for  benefits  and  injuries.  This  evidently  amounts 
to  a  denial  of  the  divine  justice,  for  it  evidently  implies  that 
"  there  is  nothing  in  the  divine  nature  that  leads  to  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  but  benevolence,  or  a  regard  to  the  happiness  of 
the  universe.  If  that  is  secured,  sin  and  all  sin  may  go  un- 
punished for  ever."  ("Hodge  on  the  Extent  of  the  Atone- 
ment.") 5.  Some  deny  the  punitive  righteousness  of  God,  by 
resolving  it  into  a  combination  of  wisdom  and  holiness.  This 
and  the  preceding  view  are  two  forms  of  the  theory  of  public 
justice.  They  both  proceed  upon  the  principle  that  punish- 
ment is  a  protective  arrangement  established  for  the  benefit 
of  the  universe,  but  they  differ  in  their  idea  of  sin ;  the  one 
regarding  it  as  evil  in  itself,  the  other  as  evil  in  its  injurious 
effects.  The  two  schemes  alike  refuse  the  idea  of  guilt  as  part 
of  the  essence  of  sin.  They  are  both  founded  on  the  principle 
that  sin  is  punished  because  of  its  diffusive  tendency,  and  not 
because  of  its  proper  demerit ;  that  the  penalties  of  law  are 
preventive,  and  not  retributive ;  that  punishment  is  making  an 
example  of  the  offender,  and  not  a  just  recompence  of  reward. 
Such  views  seriously  dilute,  if  they  do  not  utterly  destroy,  the 
idea  of  atonement.  They  reduce  it  to  a  mere  teaching  ordi- 
nance— a  sort  of  picture  lesson  to  the  universe,  demonstrating 
that  God  hates  sin,  though  he  forgives  it — a  moral  expedient, 
designed  wholly  to  influence  the  sinner  and  the  universe,  and 
not  at  all  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  divine  justice. 

Penal  righteousness,  in  its  proper  and  common  acceptation, 
bears  reference  to  the  demerit  of  sin.  It  is  that  principle  in 
God  which  is  the  correlate  of  guilt,  and  which  prompts  him  to 
punish  the  offender  because  he  deserves  punishment  Punish- 
ment may  and  does  answer  many  other  purposes,  but  its  pecu- 
liar and  fundamental  essence  consists  in  retribution  for  guilt. 
This  is  the  idea  of  righteousness  which  God  has  implanted  in 
our  very  nature,  and  which  all  men  would  spontaneously  attach 
to  the  word,  when  used  with  reference  to  the  punishment  of 
sin.  The  other  ideas  which  have  been  attached  to  the  word 
are  the  result  of  speculation,  and  as  gross  a  perversion  of 
language  as  are  the  significations  attached  to  the  vocabulary  of 
the  social  affections,  by  the  advocates  of  the  selfish  system  in 
morals. 

If  we  look,  moreover,  at  the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind 
and  the  constitution  of  man's  nature,  it  will  be  found  that  every 
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human  conscience  bears  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  intrinsic 
demerit  of  sin,  and,  therefore,  to  a  proper  sin-punishing  prin- 
ciple in  the  divine  nature,  a  sense  of  guilt  being  the  invariable 
result  of  transgression.  And  what  is  the  sense  of  guilt,  but  an 
invincible  conviction  that  we  deserve  punishment — that  we 
ought  to  be  punished  ;  and,  consequently,  that  there  is  a  Great 
Being  over  us,  whose  imperative  function  it  is  to  punish  the 
guilty.  St  Paul  refers  to  this  universal  moral  sentiment  when, 
speaking  of  the  heathen,  he  says,  "Who,  knowing  the  judgment 
of  God,  that  they  which  commit  such  things  are  worthy  of 
death,"  Rom.  i.  32. 

The  language  of  Scripture  with  respect  to  sin,  punishment, 
and  justice,  is  in  complete  accord  with  the  moral  sentiments 
of  mankind.  For  example,  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  ;  but 
the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,"  Rom.  vi.  23.  The  contrasted  words  are  o-^uivia  and 
X^iK^f^a,  the  former  signifying  the  regular  mihtary  pay,  and 
the  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed  evidently  is,  that  death  is 
the  merited  recompence  of  sin,  proceeding  from  the  justice 
of  God,  while  eternal  life  is  an  unmerited  donation  pro- 
ceeding from  the  benevolence  of  God.  Compare  Rev.  xvi. 
5,  6.  We  therefore  argue,  that  these  passages  can  convey 
but  one  meaning  to  unsophisticated  men,  viz,,  that  punish- 
ment is  retributive,  and  that  God  is  called  "righteous,"  be- 
cause his  nature  contains  a  proper  retributive  principle.  Com- 
pare Heb.  ii.  2,  Jude  7,  and  Rom.  i.  18,  passages  clearly 
indicating,  that  there  is  in  God  an  ethical  principle  of  right- 
eousness, which  makes  punishment  the  respective  consequence 
of  transgression.  It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  behold  so 
many  respectable  divines  giving  the  weight  of  their  honoured 
names  against  a  principle  so  important  and  so  scriptural. 

In  dismissing  the  subject,  we  beg  to  say,  that  our  object  in 
this  paper  has  been  of  a  conservative,  not  destructive,  character. 
We  have  been  defending,  not  denying ;  supplementing,  not  sup- 
planting. We  believe  all  that  is  positive  in  the  views  that 
have  come  under  consideration,  and  have  only  resisted  the  exclu- 
sive pretensions.  To  us  it  seems  a  point,  not  of  mere  metaphy- 
sical subtlety,  but  of  vital  importance  to  contend  earnestly  for 
the  connection  of  the  atonement  with  a  real  divine  Righteous- 
ness. This  ignored  or  denied,  deprives  the  atonement  of  its 
chief  glory  in  relation  to  God,  and  of  its  main  power  in  re- 
gard to  man.  Nothing  short  of  a  proper  and  real  atone- 
ment is  fitted  to  still  the  tempest  of  guilt,  and  to  afford  com- 
plete repose  and  satisfaction  to  the  quickened  conscience. 

J.  M. 
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IX.  FOKEIGN  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEWS. 

Revue  Chretienne. 

The  recent  numbers  of  this  Review  contain  several  interesting  and  able  arti- 
cles, of  which  the  principal  are  these  two  :  "  Cequ'  il  faut  a  la  France,"  and 
"  Marguerite  a  Valois."  The  former,  from  the  pen  of  that  eminent  Chris- 
tian litterateur,  Professor  R.  St  Hilaire,  points  out  what  stands  in  the  way 
of  France's  real  greatness,  her  futility,  her  instability,  and  want  of  any  real 
grandeur  of  moral  purpose.  It  is  a  faithful  estimate  of  the  past  and  present 
of  France,  though  impinging  on  the  susceptibilities  of  that  vain  people,  and 
bringing  down  upon  its  author  not  a  little  odium.  Villemain  has  upraided 
him  with  want  of  taste  ;  the  Steele  has  decried  the  Professor.  The  reason 
of  this  indignation  is,  that  he  has  attacked  the  great  idol,  Voltaire.  It 
would  be  well  for  France  if  she  had  many  such  mentors  as  this  noble  literary 
man,  who,  as  a  Christian  and  patriot,  shews  what  is  still  lacking  to  complete 
her  greatness.  The  history  of  the  life  and  times  of  Margaret  of  Valois,  the 
Olympia  Morata  of  France,  as  she  is  styled,  is  interesting  from  the  fact, 
that  she  was  so  much  mixed  up  with  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in 
France.  The  number  for  July  has  an  article  on  the  ''dernieres  amities  de 
Fenelon,"  delineating  principally  his  friendship  with  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse, 
and  supplying  pretty  full  extracts  from  their  correspondence. 

Chretien  Evangelique. 

In  the  recent  numbers  of  this  excellent  periodical,  we  have  several  articles 
of  interest  and  value.  The  four  articles  on  Calvin,  and  the  discussion  of 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  "  Institutions,"  are  exceedingly  good.  They 
have  not  a  little  in  common,  in  their  scope  and  purport,  with  the  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  our  own  Review  during  the  course  of  this  year.  It 
gives  us  sincere  pleasure  to  find  that  the  evangelical  Protestantism  of 
Switzerland  avows,  with  a  manly  decision,  the  great  doctrine  of  election, 
which  is,  as  every  theologian  knows,  in  reality  the  regulator  and  the  pole- 
star  of  a  theological  system,  the  absence  of  which  leaves  everything  in  con- 
fusion. The  August  number  contains  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  labours  of 
i)utoit-Membrini  of  Lausanne  There  are  two  interesting  letters  fr  ^ 
Paris,  detailing  the  fruits  of  the  revival  which  recently  took  place  during 
the  visit  of  Mr  Radclifie,  and  the  eflfects  produced  by  it  upon  many  minds 
especially  upon  the  children. 


GERMAN  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEWS. 

Evangelische-Reformirte  Kirchenzeitung. 
5  he  "  Reformirte  Kirchenzeitung,"  under  the  editorship  of  Pastors 
Birkner  of  Erlangen  and  Stahelin  of  Basel,  aims,  as  its  name  indicates,  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  reformed  church  in  Germany.  It  has  been  in 
existence  for  ten  years,  during  which  period,  we  believe,  it  has  stood  alone 
as  representing  the  reformed  churches  in  that  country.    Its  general  tone 
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has  been  all  along  decidedly  evangelical.  Naturally,  considerable  promin- 
ence is  given  to  the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two  confessions.  The 
distinguishing  doctrines  and  views  of  the  reformed  church  are  represented 
and  defended  decidedly,  yet  with  moderation,  and  in  a  brotherly  tone 
While  complaints  are  made  of  injustice  and  unbrotherly  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Lutherans,  we  feel  justified  in  saying,  that  it  has  not  been  the 
practice  of  the  writers  in  this  periodical  to  return  railing  for  railing.  On 
the  contrary,  the  matters  of  controversy  are  treated  in  a  Christian  spirit,  such 
as  is  calculated  not  to  embitter  feeling,  but  rather  to  promote  unity  in 
spirit,  even  while  the  two  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church  continue  to 
differ  on  some  important  points. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  theological  paper  that  has  appeared  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  is  an  article,  extending  over  several  parts,  on  "  Method- 
ism." By  "  Methodism,"  the  writer  understands  generally  "  the  legal 
mode  of  viewing  and  representing  the  way  to  attain  the  comfort  of  faith," 
and  the  object  of  his  paper  is  to  meet  the  errors  and  one-sidedness  of  this 
view ;  it  will  be  best  understood  by  the  statement  of  three  propositions, 
•which  he  lays  down  at  the  outset,  and  which  he  defends  and  illustrates  in 
the  course  of  his  article.  I.  The  aim  or  terminus  (Ziel)  in  conversion,  is 
not  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  or  deliverance  from  the  fear  of  God's  punishment, 
but  godliness  (Gottsseligkeit),  or  fruitio  Dei.  II.  The  most  immediate  and 
powerful  motive  in  conversion  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  holiness  of  God 
the  justice  (demanding  and  punishing),  or  the  wrath  of  God,  but  in  his 
goodness  and  love.  III.  The  touchstone  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  conversion 
is  not  its  particular  course,  but  its  fruits  —no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  way  and  manner  of  the  course. 

Passing  over  a  series  of  papers  on  the  characteristics  of  the  founders  of 
the  reformed  church,  vindicating  them  from  some  Lutheran  aspersions,  we 
may  refer  to  an  extremely  interesting  article  by  Herzog,  on  Fenelon's  Mis- 
sionary Operations  among  the  Protestants.  In  the  course  of  his  article, 
Herzog  shews  plainly  enough,  that  the  renowned  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  by  no  means  entitled  to  the  praise,  sometimes  bestowed  on  him  even  by 
Protestants,  for  his  mode  of  conducting  these  operations.  It  is  sad  indeed 
to  hear  such  a  man  lamenting  the  insincerity  of  the  new  converts  (or  per- 
verts), seeing  thoroughly  the  impossibility  of  making  men  good  catholics 
by  compulsion,  advocating  the  employment  of  milder  measures,  yet  such  as 
appealed  to  their  lower  impulses,  such  as  relief  from  oppressive  taxes,  and 
yet  urging  the  government  to  threaten  severer  punishment  to  the  obstinate, 
and  especially  to  guard  more  strictly  the  line  of  coast,  lest  any  should 
escape  from  the  country.  Truly  "  if  he  was  tainted  with  the  original  sin  of 
his  church,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  appropriated  this  sin  as  his  own," 
and  his  conduct  shewed,  as  Herzog  remarks,  that  "  the  purest  man  must 
be  defiled  if  he  will  be  mixed  up  with  a  thoroughly  dirty  affair." 

An  important  feature  in  this  periodical  is  the  "  Kirchenchronik,"  under 
which  head  a  great  deal  of  interesting  ecclesiastical  intelligence,  concerning 
especially  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  reformed  churches  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  France,  &c.,  is  presented  to  the  readers. 

Notices  and  short  reviews  of  new  theological  publications  also  appear 
from  time  to  time. 
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Jahrbiicher  Jur  Deutsche  Theologie. 

In  the  second  number  of  this  Review,  we  have  five  articles  of  interest : 
Augustine's  Doctrine  of  the  Church,  by  Schmidt ;  Bartholomai  on  the  Wrath 
of  God,  a  biblico- dogmatic  study  ;  Stirm  on  the  question.  May  we  Pray  for 
the  Dead  ?  M'Oosh's  Letter  to  the  Churches  of  Germany ;  and  Dorner's 
Review  of  the  Mansel-Maurice  Controversy.  The  survey  of  this  latter  sub- 
ject in  all  its  parts,  by  one  of  the  most  speculative  theologians  of  Germany, 
possesses  so  much  interest,  that  we  shall  forego  our  notice  of  the  other 
papers,  and  of  the  third  number,  which  has  also  come  to  hand,  in  order  to 
shew  our  readers  how  the  Mansel-Maurice  controversy  is  regarded  from  a 
German  point  of  view.  We  thought  of  translating  the  paper  in  full,  but 
were  deterred,  partly  by  its  length,  partly  by  the  minute  repetition  of  the 
views  of  the  several  controversalists  wdth  which  our  readers  are  familiar,  and 
also  by  the  circumstance,  that  while  we  approve  of  many  things  propounded, 
there  are  many  to  which  we  cannot  assent.  We  shall,  therefore,  merely 
give  an  outline  of  the  article,  a  great  part  of  which  is  occupied  with  a  sketch 
of  the  opinions  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Mansel,  Maurice,  M'Cosh,  and 
Dr  Fitzgerald  (Bishop  of  Cork),  who  had  propounded  various  inquiries  for 
the  judgment  of  German  theologians.  Accordingly,  Dorner  enters  upon 
the  subject  as  one  who  has  been  solicited  to  state  his  judgment. 

Commencing  with  Mr  Mansel's  publication,  "  The  Limits  of  Religious 
Thought,"  Dorner  states,  that  as  Kant's  criticism  had  stopped  short  half- 
way, it  was  Mansel's  intention  to  complete  it  in  its  ethical  and  religious 
side.  The  result  to  which  he  (Mr  M.)  comes,  is  that  not  only  is  there  no 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  divine  things,  but  that  there  can  be  none.  He 
next  shews  the  peculiarly  favourable  disposition  of  the  English  mind  at  this 
moment  for  giving  a  favourable  ear  to  him.  From  the  time  of  Butler's 
analogy  down  to  the  apologetical  writings  of  Paley,  which  were  long  re- 
garded as  unsurpassable,  the  English  mind  rested  content  with  experimental 
proofs  from  natural  analogies  and  historic  testimonies.  If  by  such  proofs 
the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  was  commended  to  rational  thought,  and 
all  opposition  to  them  was  as  far  as  possible  refuted  in  detail,  it  was  sum- 
marily held  that  the  substance  of  Scripture,  and  the  duty  of  believing  it, 
were  demonstrated.  But  those  classical  works  of  English  apologetics,  which 
had  been  committed  to  memory,  gradually  denied  their  service.  It  was 
found  by  experience  that  young  men,  though  they  learned  from  these 
works  an  answer  to  every  doubt,  yet  did  not  come  to  an  inward  certainty 
of  conviction,  and  that  the  unsatisfactory  solutions  of  apologetics,  as  is  wont 
to  be  the  case,  only  summoned  forth  doubts.  Another  method  of  defence, 
says  Dorner,  began  to  be  demanded  by  English  common  sense.  Mansel 
had  a  certain  impression  of  this,  and  his  book  proves  a  new  position  of  the 
English  mind.  But,  he  adds,  not  only  is  that  position  of  germinating  doubt 
which  the  former  apologetics  produce  accepted  generally  by  Mansel,  but  he 
gives  to  that  doubt  of  knowledge  a  far  more  general  extent. 

Dorner  next  refers  to  Maurice's  work  in  reply,  "  What  is  Revelation  ?  " 
(1859),  and  pronounces  upon  him  a  high  eulogium  as  one  of  the  first  Eng- 
lish theologians  of  the  present  day,  even  measured  by  a  German  standard  j 
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and  a  list  of  his  publications  is  given.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Ger- 
man divine  would  have,  more  in  common  with  Maurice,  though  he  condemns 
his  views  on  the  atonement  and  eternal  punishment.  But  before  laying 
before  his  readers  the  status  causcc,  he  deems  it  necessary  to  make  his 
readers  acquainted  with  Sir  W  illiam  Hamilton,  whose  philosophy  is  elabo- 
rately and  correctly  sketched  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  writings. 
Dorner  shews,  that  according  to  this  philosophy,  an  altar  ayvuicrt*)  dstf — 
to  the  unknown  and  unknowable  God — must  be  the  last  and  highest  reach 
of  true  religion.  But  does  this  philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  let  re- 
ligion— faith — come  in  and  supply  the  blank  of  knowledge  ?  No.  His 
prelections  on  logic  designate  the  finite,  nay,  the  phenomenal,  as  the  only 
knowable.  His  faith  has  nothing  to  do  with  certainty  nor  with  knowledge 
of  the  object  believed,  and  is  a  blind  faith  recommended  far  more  by  despair 
of  knowledge,  than  by  any  othor  consideration. 

Dorner  next  describes  Mansel  as  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  ablest 
representatives  of  Hamilton's  philosophy,  who,  with  all  the  weapons  of 
dialectics  in  no  ordinary  measure  at  his  command,  asserts  the  absolute  in- 
comprehensibility of  God,  without,  however,  adopting  all  the  positions  of 
Hamilton.  After  this,  we  have  a  full  and  accurate  delineation  of  the  opinions 
propounded  in  this  whole  discussion,  and  which  need  not  be  here  repeated,  by 
Mansel,  Maurice,  M'Cosh,  Fitzgerald.  He  shews  against  Mansel  that  Hegel 
and  Schleiermacher  were  direct  antagonists,  not  attached  to  the  same  scheme 
of  thought.  He  next  adverts  to  the  position  of  Maurice,  that  we  must 
mount  beyond  ourselves,  which  he  regards  as  an  expression  neither  happily 
chosen,  nor  without  hurtful  consequences.  If  this  means  that  we  are  to 
mount  above  our  present  sinful  condition,  that  the  divine  idea  of  our  being 
may  be  realised,  we  must  certainly  assent  to  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
means  that  what  religion  properly  gives  rises  above  the  idea  of  our  proper 
being,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  in  contradiction  to  our  nature,  apart 
from  sin,  and  that  thus,  in  order  to  be  in  communion  with  God,  we  must 
abandon  our  natural  self,  this  makes  a  rent  in  the  revelation  of  the  unity 
of  our  being  instead  of  perfecting  it ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  "  donum 
superadditum  "  returns  with  all  its  consequences.  The  solution  of  the 
enigma  lies  in  love ;  knowledge  unites  the  two  ;  hence  wisdom  is  only  intel- 
lectual love,  or  the  love  of  the  knowing  mind.  Love  makes  what  belongs 
to  another  our  own,  and  our  own  another's,  without  commixture. 

Dorner  next  delineates  the  intermediate  position  of  Dr  M'Cosh,  and  holds 
that  in  truth  he  must  go  to  Maurice's  side  more  fully  than  he  does. 
M'Cosh  holds  that  the  mind  has  something  native  or  connate,  though  the 
English  mind,  says  Dorner,  since  the  days  of  Locke,  has  taken  ofience  at  the 
word  "  innate  "  ideas.  The  idea  is  widely  diffused,  especially  in  Germany, 
that  faith  in  God  is  intuitive,  whereas,  says  M'Cosh,  revelation  does  not 
address  itself  merely  to  the  intuition,  or  to  the  intuitive  consciousness,  but 
to  the  whole  mind.  Upon  this  Dorner  remarks,  that  this  is  the  very  prin- 
ciple held  by  Schleiermacher,  and  by  the  modern  German  theologians,  who  in 
this  respect  are  at  one  with  him ;  that  no  man  more  fully  asserted  than 
Schleiermacher,  that  Christianity  is  a  leaven  or  principle  of  life  for  the  whole 
man.     The  English  mind  sees  divine  truth  more  reflected  from  the  works 
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of  God  without  us  ;  the  German  mind  more  contemplates  history  as  nature. 
From  this  he  passes  to  M'Cosh's  objection  to  Schleiermacher's  mode  of 
viewing  Scripture. 

In  giving  his  judgment  in  this  controversy,  Dorner  begins  with  the  re- 
mark :  "  As  certainly  as  the  German  reformation  was  something  very  prac- 
tical, so  is  the  position  of  modern  German  theology  in  reference  to  the 
'  testimonium  spiritus  S.,'  something  very  practical.  We  abide,  says  he,  on 
the  soil  of  the  ethico- religious  life  and  its  interests,  and  give  warning 
against  the  dream  that  a  chain  of  conclusions  is  religion,  or  can  bo  a  ladder 
which  leads  to  heaven,  in  place  of  the  via  regia  through  repentance  and 
faith.  What  we  miss,  pays  he,  in  this  respect,  in  the  English  apologetics, 
is  just  this  practical  character;  to  which  we  must  certainly  add,  that  they 
do  not  satisfy  the  stricter  demands  of  science,  and  that  they  cannot  perform 
what  they  prescribe  to  themselves."  lie  adds,  "Our  opinion,  furthermore, 
is  not  (and  with  this  I  answer  a  series  of  questions  by  the  Bishop),  that  we 
are  to  render  a  priori  proofs  for  the  truths  of  Christianity.  Rather,  we  reject 
the  historical  as  well  as  the  speculative  proofs  for  the  gospel,  because  they 
trench  upon  the  imperial  right  of  Christian  truth  to  accredit  itsdf,  and  place 
the  force  of  proof  in  reason,  instead  of  placing  it  in  the  gospel,  W  e  do  not 
say,  such  and  such  are  the  wants  of  man  ;  therefore,  the  gospel  which  pro- 
mises to  supply  them,  is  true.  What  Dr  Fitzgerald  seems  to  regard  as  the 
end  (viz.,  the  historical  certainty  effected  by  intellectual  proofs,  that  Jesns 
is  risen,  and  thereby  accredited  as  a  teacher),  is  only  the  way  to  the  end^ 
and  at  most  but  the  beginning."  "  Life  in  the  light  of  the  present,  per- 
sonal, living  truth  (that  is,  Christ),  is  attainable,  and  the  spiritual  know- 
ledge that  life  and  salvation  are  in  Christ,  is  as  immediate  a  knowledge  as 
the  sensible  knowledge  of  the  warming  and  light-giving  sun,  or  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  convalescent  sick  is  a  knowledge  of  returning  health.  The 
certainty  which  we  acknowledge  as  alone  decisive,  is  not  before  faith,  but 
arises  as  the  effect  of  faith,  or  rather,  is  the  effect  of  the  object  of  faith 
— even  Christ  by  the  Spirit." 

With  regard  to  Scripture  again,  Dorner  finds  fault  with  Dr  M'Cosh  for 
demanding  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  first  step  of 
Christianity,  and  asserts  that  faith  can  arise  without  the  Scriptures,  merely 
by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  And  as  to  our  certainty  of  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  we  draw  this  from  the  authority  of  Christ,  after  being  assured  of 
his  redeeming  power  and  dignity — not  conversely.  So  long  as  men  think 
that  faith  in  the  inspiration  and  divine  authority  of  Scripture  is  the  first 
step  in  Christian  piety,  without  which  no  further  steps  are  possible,  or  that 
the  faith  required  by  Christianity  is  identical  with  faith  in  inspiration — so 
long,  says  he,  will  men  be  in  alarm  and  terror  at  every  criticism  of  the  canon. 
There  is  thus  a  danger  of  regarding  Christianity,  not  as  a  divine  economy 
of  life  and  spirit,  which,  eminently  historical,  renews  its  youth  in  every 
generation,  but  as  a  dead  history  of  the  past,  or  as  a  doctrine  of  perpetually 
lifeless  truths,  and  that  is  to  reduce  it  to  the  stand-point  of  law." 

After  a  long  and  elaborate  article  of  105  pages,  replete  with  valuable 
truths,  though  mixed  with  others  as  the  above  outline  shews,  not  free  from 
the  erratic,  there  follows  a  crushing  reply  to  Mansel.     "  If,"  says  he,  "  we 
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are  not  made  capable  of  receiving  God  (divinitatis  capaces),  or  (what  we 
have  acknowledged  as  the  obverse  of  this),  if  God  is  incommunicable,  and 
if  he  may  not  on  account  of  his  '  perfection  '  and  '  majesty  '  possess  that 
which  pertains  to  love,  what  other  God  remains  but  the  God  of  deism,  who 
merely  puts  upon  him  the  mask  of  the  Christian  God  in  a  seeming  revela- 
tion ?  That  Christ  could  at  most  be  but  a  Theophany,  if  not  a  mere  man 
moved  by  God,  is  self-evident  from  what  has  been  said  above.  If  God  and 
humanity  stand  so  wide  apart,  we  can  have  but  a  symbolical  revelation  even 
in  him." 

"  But  how  is  it  with  the  inspiration  of  the  holy  men  of  God,  or  with  their 
writings,  whom  he  takes  under  his  protection  against  German  criticism,  by 
his  theory  ?  These  holy  men  of  God,  if  Mansel  thinks  consecutively,  can 
have  had  no  knowledge  of  God,  nor  could  even  Jesus  himself;  they  knew 
only  that  tissue  of  finite  thoughts  which  God  is  said  to  have  destined  to  us 
by  his  revelation." 


X.  CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

I.  PHILOLOGY. 

Outlines  of  Hebrew  Acctniuation,  Prose  and  Poetical.     By  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Davidson,  M.A.     Williams  and  Norgate,  Edinburgh.     1861. 

We  cordially  welcome  Mr  Davidson's  "  Outlines  of  Hebrew  Accentuation." 
The  patient  research  of  biblical  scholars  has  successfully  eliminated  much 
of  the  obscurity  connected  with  the  Masoretic  system,  and  we  think  with 
Mr  Davidson  that  it  is  calculated  in  its  own  province  "  to  contribute  much 
to  the  fuller  understanding  and  deeper  feeling  of  the  Scriptures."  Few, 
we  believe,  will  now  be  found  to  question  the  value  of  the  vowel  system  as 
an  aid  to  the  more  accurate  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  text — a  system 
so  wonderfully  complete  and  harmonious  in  itself,  and  perpetuating  in 
phonetic  symbols  the  living  sounds  of  the  sacred  language  as  taught  and 
spoken  in  the  days  of  the  prophets.  The  Jews  have  shewed  themselves 
jealous  of  the  purity  of  its  pronunciation  as  a  living  tongue.  Mistakes 
and  blemishes  there  are,  arising  both  from  human  imperfection  and  from 
national  prejudice,  and  serving  thereby  to  impose  a  wholesome  caution  on 
the  student  in  using  their  assistance.  The  wonder,  however,  is,  not  that 
errors  exist  in  so  extensive  a  system,  but  that  these  are  so  comparatively 
few  in  number,  and  in  most  cases  so  easily  detected  by  the  very  rules  which 
its  authors  have  themselves  established. 

The  accents  mark  the  logical,  rhythmical,  and  rhetorical  relationship  of 
the  words  as  symbols  of  thought.  The  second  of  these  uses,  that  of  their 
employment  as  rhythmical  or  musical  signs  in  recitation  or  singing,  the 
least  important  still  remains,  aud  will  probably  always  continue,  matter  of 
the  merest  conjecture.  But  as  signs  of  logical  and  oratorical  interpunction, 
the  accents,  as  in  some  sort  determinate  quantities,  have  been  more  clearly 
understood,  and  are  proportionately  useful  for  purposes  of  criticism.  They 
not  only  supply  the  place  of  the  marks  of  modern  punctuation,  dividing 
and  sub-dividing  every  verse  into  its  independent  or  relatively  subordinate 
clauses,  but  undertake  the  far  more  comprehensive  task  of  determining  in 
each  clause  the  relation  of  every  individual  word,  and  the  measure  of  its  con- 
nection or  disjunction  with  every  other.     These  accents  are  designed  to  fulfil, 
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too,  the  scarcely  less  important  purpose  of  drawing  the  reader's  attention  to 
such  words  as  were  emphatic,  and  would  have  been  underlined  or  italicised 
in  modern  languages.  And  if,  as  we  believe,  this  twofold  system  of  vocalic 
and  accentual  symbolism — evidently  the  labour  of  many  ages  of  Jewish 
scholarship — gives  us  upon  the  whole  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  read  and  spoken,  at  least  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  the  vocal  sounds  and  inflections  of  the  language  being 
almost  as  scrupulously  preserved  in  their  schools  through  successive  genera- 
tions as  the  text  itself,  they  must  serve  a  more  important  and  useful  pur- 
pose than  that  of  mere  ornamentation.  True,  they  are  the  work  of  fallible 
and  in  some  respects  prejudiced  men,  but  men  who  had  a  supreme  regard 
for  the  purity  of  the  sacred  text ;  and  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
importance  of  the  accentual  system,  as  supplementary  to  that  of  the  vowels, 
will  often  be  found  serviceable  to  the  student  in  discerning  the  nicer  shades 
of  meaning. 

Mr  Davidson's  manual  supplies  a  hitherto  existing  gap  in  the  way  of 
attaining  to  such  acquaintance,  and  supplies  it  well.  He  has  mastered  the 
Bubject  himself.  His  rules  and  inferences  are  concisely  and  intelligibly  ex- 
pressed, and  in  most  cases  the  explanations  are  sound  and  satisfactory.  In 
the  introduction,  we  have  a  carefully  compiled,  though  somewhat  lengthened, 
account  of  the  earlier  native  and  foreign  writers  on  the  subject,  with  a  de- 
scriptive list  of  their  various  works.  The  "  Outline  "  proper  begins  with  a 
well  digested  chapter  on  the  threefold  use  of  the  accents  generally,  fol- 
lowed by  another  on  their  antiquity  and  authority,  where  he  traces  the 
formation  of  the  written  signs  to  a  period  extending  between  the  5th  and 
10th  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  though  then  only  stereotyping  the 
exact  sounds  and  style  of  declamation  that  had  come  down  from  a  previous 
antiquity.  Section  fourth,  on  the  use  and  relative  importance  of  the 
accents  as  signs  of  interpunction,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive in  the  book,  and  one  which,  with  its  numerous  and  pertinent  examples 
from  Scripture,  we  commend  to  the  perusal  of  biblical  students,  as  shewing 
how  useful  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  accents  will  frequently  prove  as 
auxiliary  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  text.  After  this 
the  more  technical  part  of  the  work  is  handled  under  the  two  heads  of  prose 
and  poetical  accentuation,  where  we  have  a  concise  analysis  of  the  principles 
that  guide  the  use  of  the  various  accents  in  both  departments.  The  whole 
■work  presents  an  admirable  summary  of  what  can  be  known  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  will  prove  a  boon  to  biblical  students.  A  few  typographical  and 
verbal  inaccuracies  occur,  which  a  new  edition  will  rectify.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  unpretending  exterior,  its  very  brevity  and  conciseness  shew  at  once 
the  immense  amount  of  research  and  study  expended  in  its  construction. 
Having  carefully  gone  over  it,  and  derived  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  its 
perusal,  wa  cordially  commend  it  to  those  who  would  learn  for  themselves 
what  can  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  accentual  system.  I. 

II.  TYPOLOGY. 

Synibolique  du  culie  de  Vandenne  Alliance.      Par  Wilhelm  Neumann. 
Lausanne  :  G.  Bridel.     1860. 

This  volume  is  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  Theological  Faculty  of 
Lausanne  by  a  German  professor,  in  the  French  language.  This  circum- 
stance accounts -for  certain  obscurities  of  style  which  we  so  rarely  meet 
with  in  French  v^Titers.  There  is  also  a  mystic  vein  running  through  the 
book  which  adds  at  times  to  the  difficulty  of  seeing  the  precise  shadow  of 
the  author's  thought.  It  may  be  this  mysticism  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
several  expressions  which  might  seem  to  indicate  that  the  writer  inclines 
to  some  of  the  views  of  the  new  school. 
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For  instance,  "when  he  speaks  of  the  altar  of  the  cross  upon  whijh  the 
sacrifice  of  humanity  has  been  made  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  does  he  not  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  censure  of  Count  de  Gasparin  when  he  says,  "  We 
are  told  that,  humanity  having  suffered  with  the  second  Adam,  we  are 
saved  by  our  union  to  him,  not  by  his  becoming  our  substitute?"  But  it  is 
perhaps  unfair  to  judge  of  M.  Neumann's  theological  tendencies  while  his 
Symbolique  is  still  unfinished,  the  present  volume  being  only  the  first  of 
what  is  intended  to  be  a  very  large  and  elaborate  scientific  work.  The 
author  has  evidently  made  a  profound  study  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, and  seems  thoroughly  conversant  with  rabbinic  literature,  as  well  as 
with  the  opinions  of  the  fathers.  He  has  also  amply  availed  himself  of 
the  rich  stores  of  learning  contained  in  his  native  language,  and  equally 
acknowledges  his  obligation  to  Professor  Fairbairn's  Typology  ;  and,  though 
he  does  not  think  the  author  independent  enough  in  his  judgment,  he  ad- 
mits that  he  has  thoroughly  examined  and  brought  out  the  results  of  the 
labours  of  the  Germans.  The  entire  work  is  intended  to  embrace  four 
parts — 1st,  The  Persons  employed  in  the  Worship ;  2d,  The  Places ;  3d, 
The  Times ;  and  4th,  the  Acts  of  the  Worship.  In  the  present  volume 
only  the  persons  employed  in  the  worship  are  examined,  i.e.,  Israel,  the 
Levites,  the  priests,  the  high  priest.  In  his  introduction  the  author  clearly 
states,  in  opposition  to  those  who  would  sever  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
New,  that  the  latter  is  the  complement  of  the  former,  and  he  proves  the 
deep  spirituality  of  the  symbolical  worship,  as  well  as  its  universal  tendency  : 
— "  As  it  has  sometimes  been  pretended  with  peremptory  assurance,  and 
laid  down  in  dogmatical  language,  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
only  a  national  God,  and  his  worship,  as  well  as  the  revelation  of  his 
divinity,  an  illusory  phantasmagoria,  so  we  must  insist  the  more  strongly  on 
this  conviction,  that  his  law  had  in  view  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  every 
creature  in  the  universe,  and  that  man  in  his  human  nature  is  the  subject 
of  his  ordinances."  The  author  then  goes  on  to  shew  that  from  circle  to 
circle  humanity  or  Israel  finds  its  culminating  point  in  the  high  priest,  the 
type  of  Christ ;  and  throughout  the  whole  book  he  keeps  the  eye  fixed  upon 
this  glorious  personage,  "  in  whom  Israel  was  to  see  the  crown  of  humanity 
....  the  type  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  shadow  of  him  before  whom 
Nathaniel  bowed  down,  saying,  '  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God  ;  thou  art 
the  King  of  Israel.'  " 

To  illustrate  M.  Neumann's  style  of  explanation  we  quote  a  few  words 
from  what  he  says  upon  the  obscure  and  much  contested  point  of  the  an- 
swer by  Urim  and  Thummim : — "  In  our  opinion  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  priest  consulted  the  Lord.  He  interrogated  him.  In  what  man- 
ner was  God  interrogated  in  Israel  but  by  prater  ?  The  priest  then  prays. 
The  posture  of  prayer  in  Israel  consisted  in  stretching  forth  the  hands 
(Isa.  i.  15)  as  if  the  worshipper  had  wished  to  embrace  the  abode  of  peace, 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  God  in  raising  his  heart  to  him.  The  high  priest  bow- 
ing with  his  head  towards  the  ground,  as  Elijah  (1  Kings  xviii.  42)  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  sparkling  of  the  light  upon  the  breastplate.  The  rays  of 
these  stones  reflected  to  his  mind  the  calling  of  Israel  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  dazzled  his  eyes,  and  filled  his  heart  with  a  rapturous  glow.  His 
spirit  was  rapt  into  a  state  of  ecstasy.  The  fervour  of  his  exalted  soul 
transported  him  into  heaven  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  God,  He  saw 
him  (Isa.  vi.  1)  and  his  eye,  enlightened  by  God,  received  in  a  vision  the 
answer  to  his  prayer." 

Many  of  the  symbols  are  treated  in  the  same  devoutly  poetic  strain,  but 
in  the  explanation  of  others  the  author  gives  very  free  rein  to  his  imagina- 
tion. His  theory  of  the  symbolical  value  of  colours  is,  we  think,  highly 
fanciful  and  fine-spun.  But  the  whole  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  deep  re- 
verence for  the  holy  oracles  and  of  glowing  fervour.  B.  F. 
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III.  APOLOGETICS. 

Tlie  Bible  and  its  Critics  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Objective  Realities  of  Revealed 
Truths.     Being  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  1861.    By   the  Rev.   Edward 
Garbett,  ma.     8vo,  pp  408. 
_  The  quickened  religiousness  of  the  present  has  taken  three  distinct  direc- 
tions, each  antagonistic  to  the  other  two  : — a  Romanistic  direction,  which 
may  be  termed  the  extreme  right ;  a  rationalistic  direction,  which  we  may 
call  the  extreme  left,  and  a  central  direction,  towards  that  living  Biblical 
faith  which  overcometh  the  world,  and  will  eventually  chase  the  other  two 
unclean  spirits,  like  the  apocalyptic  locust,  into  the  abyss  from  whence  they 
came.     In  fact,  the  religious  feeling  in  thoughtful  minds,  when  awakened, 
but  as  yet  unhumbled,  oscillates  between  superstition  and  scepticism,  and 
finds  enlightened,  abiding  repose  only  in  the  concrete  realities  of  an  objective 
revelation,  beginning  in  peace  with  G  d  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
rising  into  loving  subjection  to  God  r  id  communion  with  him,  in  prepara- 
tion for  consummate  and  eternal  bliss  in  his  presence  above.     Thirty  years 
ago,  when  the  Tractarian  movement  began,  men  stood  amazed  at  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  some  of  the  most  cultivated  mindsto  everything  of  a  Rome- ward 
tendency,  and  as  they  went  over  in  crowds  to  the  apostasy,  humble  Christians 
became  alarmed,  and  wondered  whereto  all  this  would  grow.     But  the 
heat  of  this  movement  proved  temporary,  and  now,  reports  of  conversion  or 
perversion  to  the  Romish  faith  are  rare,  and  mostly  among  the  weaker  class 
of  minds.     For  a  considerable  time  past,  the  sceptical  tendency  has  been 
taking  the  place  of  the  superstitious — an  enemy  more  deadly  and  formidable, 
perhaps,  but  which  the  gospel  will  as  surely  and  completely  overcome. 
We  ascribe  the  beginning  of  this  second  movement,  in  so  far  as  it  is  that  of 
a  distinct  and  active  party  in  our  day,  not  so  much  to  the  influence  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Arnold,  though  this  has  been  powerful  in  forming  what  is  largely 
called  the  Broad  School,   but  partly  to  the  influence  of  John  Stuart  Mill's 
writings,  in  generating  a  spirit  of  scepticism  as  to  everything  supernatural, 
and  partly  to  the  tendency  of  speculation  in  the  various  departments  of 
physical  science  towards  natural  causes,  as  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  external  universe,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  higher  causation. 
These  two  forces,   working  independently  yet  sympathetically  in  the  same 
direction,  have  been  gradually  telling  upon  the  religious  faith  of  many  able 
men,  till  at  length  they  have  found  their  confidence  in  the  Bible,  as  contain- 
ing an  authoritative  revelation  from  heaven,  sapped  and  mined,  in  fact, 
practically  gone. 

In  some,  this  leads  to  simple  Deism,  as  in  poor  Francis  Newman,  who, 
while  retaining  his  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  some  of  the  ^^ew  Testament 
books,  utterly  rejects  and  calumniates  the  religion  which  they  proclaim.  In 
others  it  stops  short  of  this,  but  for  that  very  reason,  is  inconsistent,  contra- 
dictory, indefinite,  and  scarcely  honest.  Of  this  last  form  of  religious 
scepticism,  in  varying  degrees,  we  have  a  notable  specimen  in  the  "  Essays 
and  Reviews."  The  inner  unity  of  these  now  celebrated  productions  is  so 
manifest,  that  to  deny  it  is  an  outrage  upon  the  good  sense  of  its  multitu- 
dinous readers.  The  one  object  which  all  of  these  writers  seem  to  have  set 
to  themselves,  is  to  eliminate  as  much  as  possible  the  svpernatural  element 
from  those  portions  and  truths  of  Scripture  which  came  in  their  way  as 
Essayists  and  Reviewers,  and  reduce  Christianity  as  far  as  possible  to  a  re- 
fined species  of  religious  naturalism.  In  dealing  with  such  a  book,  one 
may  dwell  on  the  dishonesty  of  the  writers,  occupying  the  position  they  do, 
and  pledged  as  most  of  them  are  to  principles  the  reverse  of  these  which 
that  book  was  written  to  maintain.  Ihis  has  been  done  to  good  efiect,  but 
needs  to  be  done  yet  more  vehemently,  till  the  writers  feel  the  outrage  upon 
English  straightforwardness,  of  which  they  are  guilty,  and  be  driven  to  take 
the  course  which  they,  should  have  taken  at  the  first.     Or,  the  positions  of 
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the  volume  may  be  attaxiked  in  detail,  and  shewn  to  be  untenable.  This 
also  has  been  satisfactorily  done.  But  there  is  a  third  way  of  treating  this 
Yolume.  Considering  it  is  but  a  varied  development  of  biblical  scepticism, 
and  but  one  of  a  class,  whose  object  is  to  undermine  the  faith  of  English 
Christians  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  one  may  expatiate  over 
the  field  of  revealed  truth,  with  the  view  of  shewing  what  is  lost  by  the  re- 
jection of  it,  and  what  is  the  gain  of  retaining  it,  pointing  out,  rather  in  a 
general  way  than  in  minute  detail,  the  solid  grounds  on  which  rests  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  the  flimsiness  of  the  arguments  by 
which  it  is  assailed. 

This  is  the  plan  of  the  "  Boyle  Lectures  for  1861." 

The  first  lecture  is  introductory.  In  the  second,  the  author  expatiates  on 
the  glorious  unity  which  pervades  the  Scriptures,  written  though  they  were 
throughout  a  period  of  1500  years,  by  very  various  authors,  and  embracing 
the  most  varied  topics  ;  on  the  lofty  character  of  the  teaching,  and  the  holy 
tendency  of  the  ethical  systems  of  the  Bible  ;  and  on  its  matchless  influence 
on  the  thinking,  the  life,  and  the  social  system  of  mankind,  as  attested  even 
by  those  who  have  tried  to  undermine  its  divine  authority.  The  third  lec- 
ture contrasts  with  this  the  uncertainty  of  "  Modern  Speculation,"  its  varia- 
ble and  arbitrary  character  and  its  absolute  futility.  In  this  lecture  there 
are  some  admirable  observations  on  the  principles  by  which  the  Bible,  as 
professedly  a  divine  revelation,  must  be  judged.  We  give  the  following 
as  a  specimen  : — 

"  3.  Every  book  must  be  judged  from  the  stand-point  of  its  own  theory. 
The  theory  of  the  Bible  is  that  it  is  a  divine  revelation,  and  records  the  will 
and  purposes  and  moral  government  of  God.  On  this  supposition,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  it  would  contain  many  things  different  from  the  conclusions. 

"  This  assumption  may  be  traced  into  at  least  three  directions.  1.  It 
may  be  applied  to  general  principles.  Celsus  urged  the  improbability,  that 
God  would  send  his  Son  to  die  for  mankind.  Thus  Lord  Bolingbroke 
argued,  that  revelation  cannot  be  true,  because,  in  his  opinion,  divine  Omni- 
potence ought  to  have  impressed  it  upou  mankind,  so  as  necessarily  to  com- 
pell  their  assent  to  it.  The  arrangement  simply  amounts  to  this,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  objector,  as  to  the  most  suitable  means  to  accomplish  a  cer- 
tain end,  differs  from  that  of  the  God  of  the  Bible.  2.  The  same  argument 
may  be  applied  to  details.  Thus,  Mr  Chubb  insisted,  that,  if  Christ  had 
really  risen  from  the  dead,  he  should  have  repaired  to  the  house  of  some 
friends,  and  made  it  the  place  of  his  residence  while  he  staid  upon  earth, 
that  so  the  rest  of  his  friends  and  all  others  might  have  known  where  to 
see  him  and  have  access  to  him.  Mr  Woolston,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
that  he  ought  to  have  appeared  publicly  to  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  of 
the  Jews.  In  these  cases,  the  test  of  truth  is  made  to  consist  in  the  con- 
formity of  the  historical  events  to  certain  private  opinions  of  the  objector." 

The  fourth  lecture,  on  "  The  Soul  and  its  Wants,"  is  a  fine  one.  In  the 
following  passage,  some  great  truths,  though  familiar  enough,  are  put  with 
great  clearness  and  force  : — 

"  We  can  trace  a  vulgar  brotherhood  of  moral  want,  a  distinct  adumbra- 
tion of  fixed  spiritual  necessities.  But  would  you  evoke  them,  so  as  to 
gather  from  within  the  soul  a  full  recognition  of  the  divine  aptitude  of  the 
gospel  for  all  its  wants  ?  it  can  only  be  done  through  the  acceptance  of  the 
truth  itself,  and  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  who  works  by  it.  The  recogni- 
tion of  it  then  springs  up  like  the  rush  of  old  half-forgotten  memories, 
recalled  by  the  features  of  some  once  familiar  object.  It  is  the  touch  of  the 
vivifying  Spirit,  recalling  into  active  life  those  spiritual  sensibilities  which 
sin  benumbed  and  blinded — the  hand  of  a  divine  Agent  setting  right  again 

the  machine  that  had  gone  wrong It  is  a  natural  step  to  pass  from 

the  existence  of  those  moral  wants  to  their  reality  and  truth.  They  are  not 
fantastical  notions,  not  imaginations  of  the  fancy,  not  ebullitions  of  idle 
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feeling,  not  results  of  civilisation,  not  lessons  learned,  and  that,  therefore, 
can  be  unlearned,  at  a  higher  stage  of  the  divine  discipline.  They  are  the 
primers  and  universal  necessities  of  the  soul.  They  may  be  forgotten,  or 
despised,  or  disbelieved ;  but  in  those  moments  when  sudden  danger  puts 
the  mere  logical  intellect  off  its  guard,  and  throvrs  a  man  back  upon  his 
inner  self,  they  spring  into  life  again Why  is  it  that  the  satisfac- 
tion of  these  wants  gives  such  an  unutterable  peace,  and  out  of  the  feeblest 
spirits  sometimes  creates  martyrs  and  confessors,  but  that  here  is  the  true 
centre  of  strength  or  weakness,  the  deep  spring  of  peace  or  anguish,  the 
overflowing  fountain  of  human  happiness  or  misery.  No  system,  therefore, 
which  does  not  meet  and  satisfy  these  inalienable  wants,  can  be  adequate  to 
the  necessities  of  human  nature."     (Pp.  143-145,  149,  150.) 

These  observations  are  as  well  expressed,  as  they  are  weighty  in  them- 
selves, as  illustrations  of  the  philosophy  of  Christianity.  They  touch  the 
springs  of  that  deep  assurance  of  its  truth  which  transcends  all  other  evi- 
dences, and  on  the  strength  of  which  men  are  ready  to  die  for  it,  who  are 
totally  unqualified  to  grapple  with  scientific  arguments  either  for  or  against 
it.  In  some  of  the  pages  which  follow,  the  felt  and  acknowledged 
wretchedness  in  which  blank  infidelity  leaves  its  victims  with  respect  to  the 
future,  not  to  speak  of  all  the  nobler  aspirations  of  the  present,  is  strikingly 
illustrated.  But  instead  of  going  into  any  analysis  of  the  succeeding 
chapters,  we  shall  close  our  notice  of  these  able  lectures  with  the  following 
striking  extracts  : — 

The  Atonement. — "  Blessed  beyond  all  expression  is  the  attitude  in  which 
the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  through  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of 
the  Son  of  God,  stands  towards  the  soul  !  .  .  .  Here,  beneath  the  cross, 
we  find  a  deeper  meaning  in  love  than  we  ever  thought  of  before  ;  and  ac- 
quiring a  truer  estimate  of  sin  and  of  God's  punitive  wrath  upon  it,  look  up 
through  our  tears  at  the  Saviour's  intolerable  agonies,  as  he  was  '  wounded 
for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities.'  So  deep,  so  mar- 
vellous, so  tender,  are  the  lessons  that  the  soul  learns  from  the  cross,  that 
there  is  happiness  even  in  its  tears,  and  a  kind  of  divine  joy  in  the  very 
anguish  of  its  penitence.  I  do  not  forget  that,  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity  to  the  present  day,  men  have  been  found  to  exclaim  against 
the  doctrine  of  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  as  if  it  shocked  their  natural  sense  of 
justice,  and  was  in  its  own  nature  monstrous.  So  far  as  concerns  the  influ- 
ence of  such  an  objection  on  the  proofs  of  Christianity,  we  might  pass  it 
over  unnoticed,  for  it  falls  within  the  category  of  a  purely  speculative  ob- 
jection. But  it  is  in  this  dissimilarity  of  the  doctrine  to  anything  that  the 
human  mind  could  of  itself  have  conceived,  combined  with  its  wonderful 
adaptation  to  man's  wants,  that  we  find  no  weak  argument  for  its  divine 
origin  and  authority.  Except  in  the  inspired  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, there  was  nothing  in  the  experience  of  the  world  that  could  have  sug- 
gested to  the  human  reason  a  model  of  atonement  so  sublime  in  its  very 
singularity.  And  yet  now  that  it  has  been  revealed,  it  is  found  to  touch  a 
chord  in  the  universal  heart  of  man,  which  never  vibrated  as  it  does  to  this 
music.  It  exercises  a  divine  force  that  transcends,  and  even  contradicts  all 
previous  experience  of  the  reason.  Differences  of  times,  race,  and  age, 
are  lost  in  the  common  brotherhood  which  it  evokes.  Savage  or  civilised, 
the  soul  bows  before  no  other  truth  as  it  does  before  this.  This,  the  pro- 
clamation of  Christ  crucified,  is  the  spring  of  an  universal  love  ;  this,  the 
bond  of  an  universal  family;  this,  the  banner  of  an  universal  conquest." 
(Pp.  210-212. 

These  sentiments  are  as  noble  in  themselves  as  they  are  seasonable  at  the 
present  moment.  They  give  a  better  idea  of  the  strain  of  the  volume  than 
anything  we  could  say,  and  we  cordially  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  Christian  argument,  in  a  form  suited  to  thg 
present  tendencies  of  religious  thought.  B.  B. 
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The  Lex  Evangelka,  or  Essays  for  the  Times :  proving  thai  Holy  Scripture 
is  the  only  infallible  interpreter  to  Reason  in  search  after  Religious  Truth. 
Being  a  Reply  to  a  recent  publication  entitled  ''  Essays  and  Reviews." 
By  Rev.  W,  S.  Burnside,  Rector  of  Castleblaney.  Dublin  :  Herbert. 
1861. 

This  work  contemplates  a  noble  design  in  connection  with  the  notorious 
"  Essays  and  Reviews,"  and  one  to  which  we  wish  all  success,  the  uniting 
of  evangelical  churchmen  in  defence  of  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  the 
word  of  God.  There  is  a  growing  indifference,  says  the  author,  to  the 
claims  of  the  Bible,  which  has  culminated  in  that  volume  entitled  "  Essays 
and  Reviews,"  and  he  would  wish  to  counteract  it  by  a  union  among  the 
party  whom  he  represents.  And  in  the  dedication  to  all  evangelical  church- 
men, by  whom  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  call  will  be  responded  to  with  one  con- 
sent, he  says,  ''  To  whom  can  the  nation  look  for  the  preservation  of  the 
faith  ?  It  is  not  to  the  Tractarians ;  for  they,  by  deposing  the  absolute 
authority  of  Scripture  by  their  doctrine  of  tradition,  have  co-operated  with 
the  rationalists  in  bringing  about  the  state  of  things  we  deplore.  It  is 
not  to  the  "  Broad  "  Church,  for  they  never  as  a  party  can  possess  the  basis 
of  an  effective  opposition,  as  long  as  they  want  the  positive  element.  Their 
principles  are  negative."  The  author  is  hopeful  that  this  new  phenomenon 
may  have  the  effect  of  consolidating  the  evangelical  party,  and  that  their 
action  may  henceforth  partake  less  of  the  character  of  independent  and 
isolated  effort.  We  wish  success  to  the  aspirations  of  this  right-minded 
man,  and  take  leave  to  add,  that  two  things  seem  necessary  to  accompany 
such  a  united  effort  in  order  to  ensure  a  very  large  amount  of  success  :  a 
determination  (1)  to  act  out  their  convictions  to  the  fullest  extent  in  respect 
to  Calvinistic  doctrine  and  church  reform  ;  and  (2)  that  neither  prophetical 
speculations  on  the  one  hand,  nor  man's  censures  on  the  other,  be  allowed 
to  unnerve  their  efforts. 

The  volume  before  us,  as  a  contribution  to  theology  in  connection  with 
the  Oxford  Essays,  is  of  very  considerable  merit .  An  outline  of  the  volume 
will  be  most  succinctly  given  in  the  author's  own  words  : — "  The  contents 
of  '  Essays  and  Reviews  '  are  reducible  to  three  primary  topics,  which  in- 
clude the  entire  volume,  viz.,  the  evidence,  inspiration,  and  interpretation 
of  Scripture ;  or  miracles,  autlwrity,  and  systematic  theology.  The  essays 
which  follow  have  been  composed  to  meet  these  points."  Of  the  eleven 
essays  contained  in  the  volume  we  may  say  that  they  all  breathe  the  genuine 
spirit  of  the  Reformation,  but  that  the  four  are  particularly  valuable  in 
which  the  author  discusses  respectively  the  laws  of  testimony,  the  laws  of 
justification,  the  harmony  of  reason  with  revelation,  and  the  morality  of 
the  Old  Testament.  These  are  able  and  full  of  point  as  opposed  to  the 
essayists.  But  the  defect  of  the  volume  is  that  it  lacks  condensation,  and  dif- 
fuses itself  over  too  much,  that  it  brings  up  other  topics  to  which  the  writer's 
mind  has  been  directed  in  other  connections,  and  that  it  does  not  sufficiently 
converge  on  one  given  point  to  produce  a  united  impression.  But  we  hope 
the  volume  will  gain  the  great  object  it  aims  at. 


Some  Notes  on  the  First  Chapter  of  Genesis  with  reference  to  "  Essays  and 
Reviews.'^  By  the  Rev.  Dr  M'Caul.  London  :  Wertheim  &  Macintosh. 
1861. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  by  one  whose  opinion  on  a  point  of  Hebrew  philology 
is  entitled  to  the  utmost  deference.  Nothing  has  been  written  against  the 
Oxford  Essayists  on  the  subject  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis  so  erudite  and 
so  conclusive.  Dr  M'Caul  discusses — 1st,  the  supposed  two  accounts  of 
creation ;  2d,  the  when  of  creation ;  3d,  the  primitive  creation ;  4th,  the 
earth  desolate  and  empty  ;  5th,  the  existence  of  the  earth  and  light  before 
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the  sun;  6th,  the  meaning  of  the  word  "day;"  7th,  the  six  geological 
periods  ;  8th,  the  earth  immoveable  ;  9th,  the  firmament  not  a  solid  vault ; 
10th,  the  unity  of  the  human  race.  This  learned  discussion  will  do  good 
service,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  get  into  the  hands  of  clergymen.  The 
Hebrew  erudition  of  the  writer,  together  with  his  familiar  acquaintance 
with  all  the  German  exegetical  writers  who  have  written  upon  Genesis, 
contrast  favourably  with  the  flippant  superficiality  of  the  Oxford  essayists. 

Essays  and  Reviews;  a  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Norwich  Church  o/ 
England  Young's  Men's  Society,  \%th  March  1861.  By  Rev.  Cyprian 
Rust,  Perpetual  Curate  at  Thorn,  Norwich.  Loudon  :  Jarrold  &  Sons. 
1861. 

_  An  excellent  and  seasonable  lecture.  The  writer  takes  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  bearings  of  this  new  school,  and  fully  apprehends  what  is  at 
stake.  He  says  (p.  30)  : — "  It  seems  quite  plain  to  me  that  just  now  the 
most  earnest  attention  to  the  historical  portions  of  Scripture  is  demanded 
of  aU  the  pastors  and  teachers  in  the  church.  We  may  dwell  upon  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  it  seems,  till  the  facts  on  which  they  rest  are  all 
cut  from  beneath  our  feet. " 

IV.  SERMONS. 
JSermom.    Par  A.  Bouvier.     Geneve :  Cherbuliez.     1860. 
Reflexions  sur  la  Predication  and  V Homiletique.    Par  A.  Bouvier.    Geneve : 
Cherbuliez.     1860. 

These  are  not  metaphysical  nor  psychological  sermons,  nor  languid 
homilies,  but  practical,  evangelical  addresses  by  a  young,  earnest  Genevese 
pastor  to  his  flock.  All  is  life,  action,  tableaux  vivants ;  there  is  a  con- 
tinual propelling,  an  incessant  festina  ad  rem,  which  fixes  the  attention  of 
the  hearer  (for  you  hear  these  sermons,  you  do  not  read  them),  and,  per- 
haps, something  of  that  eloquence  which  Vinet  describes  when  he  says  : — 
"  The  true  orator  is  he  who,  from  the  debut,  lodges  himself  in  the  heart  of 
his  hearers,  speaks  to  them,  not  from  without  but  from  within,  and  asso- 
ciates himself  closely  and  voluntarily  with  all  their  feelings,  so  that  his  dis- 
course is  not  an  allocution,  but  an  uninterrupted  dialogue  betwixt  speaker 
and  hearer,  a  rapid  interchange  of  question  and  answer,  of  silmmons  and 
reply,  as  in  one  of  Corneille's  most  vivid  dramas." 

Bouvier's  sermons  are  specially  addressed  to  the  Genevese  population,  com- 
posed to  no  small  extent  of  nominal  Christians  and  sceptics.  But  this 
polemical  and  local  feature  is  the  very  secret  of  the  life  of  these  sermons. 

The  doctrine  is  scriptural  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  Thus,  the  preacher 
(though  believing  very  positively  in  the  Fall),  does  not  explain  it  in  a  literal 
sense ;  "  Under  the  veil  of  a  Symbol,"  he  says,  "  for  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  take  this  subject  in  a  literal  sense,"  p.  116.  Again,  on  the  sermon  on 
Grace,  there  is  a  gap  which  must  be  filled.  In  his  attempt  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  grace,  the  author  shews  the  oppressing  power  of  sin,  and  the 
awakening  of  conscience,  but  he  overlooks  the  great  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
convincing  man  of  sin,  (John  xvi.  8),  and  he  gives  very  little  place  to  that 
Holy  Law  which  also  demands  its  due. 

Some  months  ago.  Pastor  Bouvier  competed  for  the  chair  of  Pastoral 
Theology  in  the  National  Academy  of  Geneva,  and  brought  out  a  very  able 
syllabus  of  the  course  which  a  professor  of  Homiletics  is  expected  to  teach. 
Bouvier  lays  down  faith  as  the  great  moving  principle  of  a  preacher. 
"  Preaching,  less  than  anything  else,  can  dispense  with  faith,"  p.  10. 

As  a  man  of  faith  and  of  literary  taste,  the  author  has  dismissed  all  the 
scholastic  lumber  in  point  of  rules  on  the  subject  of  preaching.  "  The 
power  of  the  preacher  is  first  of  all  in  the  truth  believed  and  experienced, 
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then  in  the  vigour  of  his  natural  character,  the  ardour  of  his  constitution, 
the  expansiveness  of  his  heart,  the  vivacity  of  his  impression.  Such  is  the 
part  of  od  and  that  of  man  in  this  double  work,"  p.  14.  Well,  but  is  not 
the  part  of  God  made  rather  scanty  in  this  division  ?  D.  F. 

The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.     Sermons  by  Dr  Joseph  Addison  Alexander 
of  Princeton.     London  :  Nelson.     1861. 

The  British  public,  to  whom  Dr  Addison  Alexander  is  well  known  as  an 
expositor,  were  not  probably  prepared  to  find  in  him  the  great  preacher. 
And  yet,  we  think  him  even  more  distinguished  in  the  latter  capacity. 
When  we  place  this  volume  side  by  side  with  the  best  sermons  that  have 
recently  emanated  from  the  British  pulpit,  we  are  not  sure  that  they  are 
equalled  by  anything  that  has  recently  appeared  among  us.  The  sermons 
of  the  late  Mr  Robertson  of  Brighton,  erratic  in  doctrine  to  a  painful  degree, 
have  taken  a  high  place  among  us ;  and  that  they  are  beautiful  compositions, 
and  replete  with  noble  sentiment,  cannot  be  denied.  They  have  not  a  tithe, 
however,  of  the  thought,  the  calm  strength,  the  exegetical  tact,  and  the 
happy  application  which  we  find  in  this  volume  of  Dr  Addison  Alexander's 
sermons.  The  impression  which  we  have  at  the  close  of  many  of  these  ser- 
mons, is  overpowering.  Though  thought  after  thought  followed  each  other 
in  a  natural  luminous  order,  it  is  only  at  the  close  that  the  reader  is  aware 
of  their  full  force  and  collective  power.  We  shall  not  analyse  these  forty- 
three  sermons,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  calling  attention  to  them  as 
sermons.  The  publishers  have  done  well  to  bring  them  within  the  reach 
of  the  British  public. 

V.  EXPOSITION. 

Christ  the  Light  of  the  World  :  Biblical  Studies  on  the  first  ten  Chapters  oj 
St  John's  Gospel.  By  Rudolph  Besser.  Translated  from  the  German, 
by  M.  G.  HuxTABLE.     Edinburgh  :  T.  Clark.     1861. 

Besser's  expositions,  of  which  the  present  volume  on  the  half  of  St  John 
forms  a  part,  already  extend  over  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
They  have  deservedly  obtained  a  favourable  reception  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  partly,  because  they  reproduced  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  original, 
partly  because  of  their  edifying  character.  Though  his  mode  of  exposition 
bears  at  times  the  appearance  of  abruptness,  it  is  by  no  means  arbitrary, 
but  based  on  good  exegesis,  and  with  a  distinct  reference  to  the  persons, 

{)lace,  and  time  of  the  event  in  question.  Though  he  does  not  shew  the 
inks  of  connection,  or  the  transitions  of  the  process,  he  rises  in  a  natural 
way  from  the  particular  to  the  general ;  and  then  applies  all  to  life  and  man- 
ners. His  reflections  are  thus  not  arbitrary  or  abrupt,  though  they  some- 
times appear  so.  The  quotations  from  some  of  the  best  Lutheran  divines, 
and  from  Luther  and  Chemnitz  in  particular,  give  additional  value  to  the 
comments. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  his  stand -point  is  that  of  strict 
Lutheran  orthodoxy ;  and  hence  many  points  are  zealously  enforced,  to 
which  one  attached  to  Calvinistic  and  Puritan  theology  will  demur.  See, 
for  example,  how  he  assumes  baptismal  regeneration  at  John  iii.  5 — a  pas- 
sage on  which  the  translator  might  have  appended  a  guiding  remark. 

Preparing  for  Home :  A  Series  of  Expository  Discourses  on  2  Cor.  v.     By 
Rev.  Jonathan  Watson.     Second  Edition.     London  ;  Nisbet  &  Co.     1861. 

These  expository  discourses  upon  a  pregnant  chapter  of  Scripture,  deserve 
a  wider  circulation  than  the  author's  own  flock.  Evincing  a  sincere  attach- 
ment to  what  are  usually  called  the  doctrines  of  grace,  without  putting  any 
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one  out  of  its  proportion,  they  bring  before  the  reader  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  in  succession,  and  with  a  special  regard  to  their  sanctifying 
and  practical  influence.  We  would  specially  call  attention  to  the  lecture 
on  being  "  Ambitious  of  Christ's  approbation."  Those  designated  "  the 
Exit,  the  preparing  for  Home,  the  Earnests  of  it,  the  preferring  to  go 
Home,"  will  be  felt  as  a  solemn  call  to  every  Christian. 

There  are  some  points  to  which,  on  exegetical  grounds,  we  might  take  ex- 
ception. Thus,  in  the  exposition  of  "  Then  are  they  all  dead,"  the  author,  in- 
stead of  considering  it  as  descriptive  of  the  believer's  death  in  Christ,  views 
it  as  referring  to  spiritual  death.  Owen's  exposition,  in  his  "  Death  of 
Death,"  is  the  only  tenable  one. 

Lectures  on  the  2>2d  Psalm  during  Lent  1859,  Ry  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Reeve,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.  1860. 
These  lectures  do  not  profess  to  be  elaborate  or  erudite,  but  they  are 
simple  and  practical  expositions,  replete  with  an  evangelical  spirit,  and  a 
full  statement  of  the  gospel.  The  topics  insisted  upon  are  :  The  Forgiveness 
of  Sin,  Backsliding,  Confession  of  Sin  and  Recovery,  the  Hiding-place,  God's 
Guidance,  the  Contrast.  They  have  reached  the  second  edition,  and  form 
edifying  reading. 

VI.  PROPHECY. 

As  there  are  publications  specially  devoted  to  the  study  of  prophetical 
subjects,  we  do  not  profess  to  enter  at  large  into  this  department,  nor  to 
attach  ourselves  to  any  prophetical  school.  We  content  ourselves,  for  the 
most  part,  wdth  indicating  the  scope  of  the  various  prophetical  works  as 
they  appear. 

Palestine  Lost :  Objections  to  {he  Doctrine  of  Israel's  Future  Pestoration  to 
their  own  Land,  NatiorwX  Pre-eminence,  <&c.     By  Edward  Swainb.    Third 
Edition.     London.  Jackson,  Walford  &  Hodder.     1861. 
The  ability  of  this  performance  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  it  has  reached 
its  third  edition.     The  writer  has  admirably  exhibited  the  character  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  middle  wall  of  parti- 
tion between  Jews  and  Gentiles.     But  while  he  proves  that  all  believers  are 
Abraham's  seed,  and  that  such  phrases  must  be  taken  in  this  sense  in  their 
deepest  significance,  the  church  being  one  body  in  Christ,  he  has  not  proved 
from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  from  the  statements  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  the  covenant  with  Abraham  by  which  he  became  the 
father  of  "  many  nations,"  had  no  reference  to  his  natural  descendants  and 
to  Palestine,  and  that  it  is  now  absolutely  dissolved.     But  the  treatise  de- 
serves a  perusal,  as  an  able  and  candid  discussion  of  one  side  of  the  question. 

VII.  DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY  AND  SINGLE  DOCTRINES. 

The  Old  Theology  the  True  Theology ;  or,  the  Justijication  and  Sanctijication 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  the  Early  Fathers,  and  of  the  Creed  Books  and 
Doctors  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  By  Rev.  W,  Elliott,  Epsom.  Lon- 
don :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1861. 

We  have  in  this  little  work  a  clear,  unambiguous  statement  of  the  doc- 
trine of  justification,  which  is  put  in  peril  at  this  moment  in  England.  The 
exegesis  of  Scripture  is  excellent,  the  definitions  exact,  and  the  connection 
between  justification  and  sanctification  is  put  on  its  right  foundation.  The 
writer  has  made  himself  familiar  with  IJssher  and  Davenant,  whom  he 
justly  reckons  as  the  chief  among  English  divines,  and  has  enriched  his 
work  by  ample  references  to  the  symbols  of  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  to 
the  Patristic  literature.     The  righteousness  of  Christ  is  set  forth  as  the  sole 
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ground  of  a  sinner's  justification,  and  admirably  contrasted  with  every  other 
alleged  ground.  We  wish  a  wide  circulation  to  these  treatises.  The  author 
would  do  well,  however,  to  reverse  the  order  of  his  volume,  placing  the  sub- 
ject of  justification  at  the  commencement  of  his  work. 


VIII.  CHRISTIAN  BENEVOLENCE. 

Life-Work  ;  or,  the  Link  and  the  Rivet.     By  L.  N.  R,,  author  of  "  The  Miss- 
ing Link,"  and  "  The  Book  and  its  Story."  London  :  Nisbet  <fe  Co.  1861. 

This  work  is  a  following  up  of  that  important  publication,  "  The  Missing 
Link,"  which  appeared  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  is  from  the  same  pen. 
The  writer  says  (p.  37),  that  "  those  who  have  contributed  more  than  £6000 
to  female  missions,  which  have  taken  the  above  short  title,  have  a  right  to 
ask  after  the  year's  work — and  the  answer  is  ready.  Our  first  book  told  them 
of  37  districts  so  occupied  ;  the  present  can  tell  of  150.  It  can  tell  them  also 
of  principles  tried  and  tested."  Besides  the  four  years'  fruits  here  recorded, 
and  the  further  explanation  of  the  scheme  as  requiring  to  have  the  Bible- 
woman  associated  with  a  lady  who  shall  take  a  special  superintendence,  this 
work  has  many  points  of  interest.  It  urges  the  being  "  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures," by  a  daily  drawing  from  that  fountain  ;  it  twines  together  a  selection 
of  facts  from  the  book  and  its  missions  ;  and  it  gives  a  general  outline  of 
"the  Bible  and  domestic  Female  Missions,"  which  cannot  but  interest  every 
Christian. 


Black  Diamonds;  or,  the  Oo^el  in  a  Colliery  District.^  By  H.  H.  B.  With 
a  Preface,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen,  St  Jude's,  Chelsea.  London :  Nisbet  <fe 
Co.    1861. 

This  is  a  publication  which  promises  to  draw  attention  forcibly  to  our 
collier  population.  We  suppose  few  were  prepared  for  the  statements  given 
in  the  chapter  entitled,  "  Figures  and  Facts  for  Statesmen  and  Philanthro- 
pists "  (ch.  xi.),  that  the  deaths  in  coal-pits  are  nearly  1000  per  annum  ;  that 
fire-damp  is  not  the  greatest  destroyer  of  life  ;  that  falls  of  the  roof  are  the 
principal,  and  descending  and  ascending  the  shaft  the  second,  danger  which 
the  miner  has  to  encounter.  This  book  is  constructed  on  the  right  principle 
of  appealing  to  many  sympathies  and  interests.  It  gives  a  descriptive  out- 
line of  the  area  of  our  coal-fields,  the  number  of  our  collieries,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  coal.  By  figures  and  facts,  it  appeals  to  the  statesman  and  philan- 
thropist to  take  measures  to  save  human  life,  and  to  fortify  the  miner  against 
the  public-house  and  truck-system.  It  enlists  the  Christian  by  a  sketch  of 
labours  among  colliers,  and  accounts  of  eminent  miners,  among  whom  Richard 
Weaver  is  not  forgotten.  The  whole  work  discovers  not  only  practical  bene- 
volence, but  an  enlightened  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  sovereign  grace, 
and  the  hazards  at  which  the  comforts  of  the  social  hearth  are  provided,  and 
what  is  due  to  our  collier  population,  are  powerfully  recalled  to  every  reader. 


The  Omnipotence  of  Loving-hindness  ;  a  Narrative  of  Labours  among  the 
Fallen  Women  of  Glasgow.     London  :  Nisbet  <fe  Co.     1861. 

This  work  brings  out  the  results  of  Christian  benevolence  among  the 
female  outcasts  of  Glasgow.  The  steady  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  Chris- 
tian lady,  whose  efforts  are  here  recorded,  among  the  degraded  members  of 
her  own  sex,  have  been  crowned  with  no  small  success  ;  and  the  publication 
is  fully  warranted  when  we  call  to  mind  how  necessary  it  is  to  provoke  to  love 
and  good  works.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  altogether  free  from  risk 
to  publish  the  cases  with  initials,  so  as  to  permit  the  individuals  to  recognise 
their  own  portrait,  and,  least  of  all,  when  it  is  a  favourable  portrait. 
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Mended  Hoines  and  what  Repaired  them.    By  the  author  of  "  Workmen  and 
their  Difficulties."     London  :  Nisbet  <fe  Co.     1861. 

This  little  work,  originally  a  letter  to  Mr  Gurney,  follows  up  the  writer's 
"  Ragged  Homes."  The  erection  of  a  Workman's  Hall  in  London,  as  a  means 
to  entice  working  men  from  the  public-house,  is  shewn  to  have  already  been 
followed  by  important  results.  Each  member  paying  twopence  per  week  has 
various  advantages  of  good  tires,  gas  lights,  &c.,  <fec. ;  and  the  writer  states, 
that  of  136  who  signed  the  pledge  since  the  erection  of  the  hall,  only  three 
have  broken  it.  As  to  women  again,  Mrs  Bayly  deprecates  the  amount  of 
work  performed  by  them  in  laundries,  &c.,  &c.,  while  their  homes  are  ne- 
glected, and  their  children  grow  up  as  city  Arabs.  The  deaths  of  children  in 
consequence  are  numerous. 

IX.  THE  POLEMICAL. 

Two  Lectures  on  Infant  Baftism,.    By  Rev.  C.J.  Bkown.    Edinburgh  : 
M'Laren.     1861. 

We  are  none  of  those  who  would  preclude  all  friendly  discussion  among 
Christians  upon  their  distinctive  points  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  discus- 
sion is  carried  on  in  a  manly  spirit,  and  in  a  genial  tone,  it  is  salutary  and 
necessary,  affording  to  each  section  a  fresh  occasion  to  re-examine  its  positions 
and  to  correct  its  mistakes.  We  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church  will  be  subjected  to  much  more  of  this  by  their  neighbours 
before  they  see  eye  to  eye  ;  and  we  desire  it  for  every  one  of  them.  Mr 
Brown's  treatise  is,  for  its  size,  a  full  and  exhaustive  discussion,  both  of  the 
subject  of  baptism  and  of  the  mode  of  baptism,  with  the  practical  duties  that 
flow  from  the  administration  of  baptism  to  children  ;  and  it  is  a  very  model 
of  Christian  friendly  polemics. 


Baptism ;  a  Contribution  to  Christian  Union.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr 
Spurgeon.  By  Rev.  D.  Eraser,  A.M.,  Lerwick,  Shetland.  Edinburgh  : 
Kennedy,  1861. 

This  IS  another  well-written  treatise  on  the  mode  of  baptism,  containing 
much  spiritual  truth  and  sound  theology.  Though  we  are  persuaded  it  would 
have  been  greatly  better  to  begin  the  discussion  with  the  subjects  of  bap- 
tism, than  with  the  mode  of  it,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  amount  of 
truth  which  he  happily  elucidates,  the  admirable  spirit  and  bearing  of  the 
writer  towards  the  respected  brethren  who  take  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

We  wish  all  controversy  were  so  conducted  as  these  two  writers  have  evinced 
in  the  present  instances. 


The  Geneva  Lectures.    Rome  et  le  Cceur  Humain  {Rome  and  the  Human 
Heart).    Etudes  sur  le  Catholicisme.    Par  Felix  Bungener.     1861. 

'  This  work  and  one  following  were  delivered  as  popular  lectures  at  Geneva  ; 
and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  intellectual  standing  of  the  audience,  and 
to  the  talent  of  their  author,  that  these  subjects,  handled  in  such  a  manner, 
should  have  been  listened  to  with  the  deepest  interest. 

M.  Bungener  is  already  very  favourably  known  in  Britain  by  various  works, 
which  have  been  translated  into  English,  He  is  an  able  controversialist,  and 
his  works  are  distinguished  both  by  the  elevation  of  their  tone,  alike  free  from 
bitterness  and  partiality,  and  by  their  clearness  and  logical  vigour.  In  the 
work  before  us,  M.  Bungener  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  Church  of  Rome, 
instead  of  combating  error,  panders  to  all  the  instincts  of  fallen  human 
nature  ;  so  that  it  may  be  affirmed  that  men  have  fabricated  to  themselves  a 
religion  after  their  own  image  and  their  own  likeness.    In  his  preface,  Bun- 
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gener  says :  "  "We  attack  Catholicism  here  on  its  own  ground  ;  we  reproach 
it  only  concerning  the  things  of  which  it  boasts,  as  so  many  characteristics 
by  which  (according  to  its  own  account)  its  excellence  and  its  divinity  ought 
to  be  recognised.  It  professes  to  respond  to  the  wants  of  the  human  heart. 
True  ;  but  to  which  ?  The  whole  question  lies  there.  If  we  prove  that  those 
to  which  it  responds  are  precisely  those  which  the  gospel  combats,  and  com- 
mands us  to  combat,  shall  we  not  have  proved  sufficiently  that  it  cannot  be 
the  gospel,  but  those  very  wants  which  have  created  it  for  their  own  use  ?" 
Other  churches  have,  more  or  less,  yielded  up  the  truth  in  favour  of  the 
instincts  of  the  old  man  ;  but  the  Church  of  Rome  has  accepted  them  as  the 
materials  of  her  edifice.  By  covering  all  with  the  mantle  of  her  infallibility, 
she  has  formally  and  official ly'consecrated  them,  and  made  them  divine."  By 
tYiQfiesh,  our  author  says,  he  means  our  natural  inclinations,  our  human  in- 
stincts, taken  as  a  whole  ;  some  radically  bad,  others  not  in  themselves  bad, 
but  ready  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  bad  ;  in  short,  every  human  element, 
no  matter  in  what  form,  which  is  put  in  the  place  of  the  divine  in  Chris- 
tianity. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  his  remarks  upon  the  teaching  of  Rome  in 
regard  to  the  Bible.  "  How  (asks  our  author)  has  the  Church  of  Rome,  with 
an  unchangeable  book  in  her  hands,  been  able  to  change  to  such  a  degree  that 
this  book  has  become  her  great  enemy  and  her  terror  ?  In  constituting 
herself  sole  guardian  of  the  teachings  of  this  book,  she  soon  came  to  consider 
herself  its  mistress.  The  truth  became  her  property,  her  thing.  She  brings 
whatever  she  likes  out  of  the  Bible,  and  does  whatever  she  likes  with  it."  In 
the  elaboration  of  this  theory,  Bungener  distinguishes  three  periods.  In  the 
first,  we  see  anti-biblical  errors  developed  side  by  side  with  deep  respect  and 
love  for  the  Bible  ;  in  the  second,  we  see  the  human  heart,  without  losing 
all  respect,  using  it  in  favour  of  its  errors  and  its  despotism  ;  and,  in  the 
third,  we  see  the  Bible  treated  either  as  a  useless  auxiliary,  or  as  an  enemy, 
which  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  but  which  is  condemned  as  much  as  possible  to 
impatience  and  oblivion.  One  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Council  of  Trent  said, 
naively  ;  "  Since  the  church  has  taken  out  of  the  Bible  all  that  was  to  be 
taken,  what  do  you  want  with  the  Bible  ?"  Could  the  Church  of  Rome  now 
turn  back  if  she  would  ?  No,  answers  our  author  ;  "  In  her  pride  she  has 
usurped  the  prerogatives  of  God,  and  she  is  punished  by  her  own  sin.  In 
proclaiming  her  infallibility,  she  has  shut  herself  out  from  all  return  to  evan- 
gelical Christianity.  She  must  now,  unless  she  deny  herself,  drag  on  to  the 
end  all  the  superstitions  and  errors  that  she  has  heaped  up  during  centuries  ; 
all  that  her  popes  and  councils  have  decreed  ;  all  that  burden  which  is  now 
weighing  her  down." 

X.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Association  of  Ideas  and  its  Influence  on  the  Training  of  th^  Mind. 
A  Lecture  by  the  Rev.  J.  M'Cosh,  LL.D.,  Prof,  of  Metaphysics,  Belfast. 
Dublin  :  HodgcH,  Smith,  &  Co.     186L 

This  is  an  admirable  lecture,  which  should  be  in  the  hand  of  every  young 
man.  The  writer  is  one  to  whom,  as  a  Christian  and  a  thinker,  the  age  owes 
much,  and  who  is  acknowledged  to  occupy  a  first  place  as  a  Christian  meta- 
physician. The  great  value  of  the  lecture  is,  that  the  author  knows  how  to 
turn  to  practical  account,  for  the  regulation  of  life,  one  of  the  most  important 
and  best  ascertained  laws  of  our  mental  economy. 


The  Harp  of  God:  Twelve  Letters  on  Church  Music.    By  Rev.  E.  Youno, 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1861. 
This  book  will  possess  an  interest  to  the  lovers  of  sacred  music,  and  not 
less  so  to  the  Christian  archaeologist  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  history  of 
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church  music.  The  writer  evinces  a  truly  evangelical  tendency.  But  the 
book,  as  a  book  for  general  readers,  is  unduly  technical  in  its  musical  phrase- 
ology, and  too  much  adapted  to  an  Anglican  view-point. 

The  Days  of  the  Fathers  in  Ross-shire.    By  the  Rev.  John  Kennedy.    Edin- 
burgh.    1861. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  see  that  this  book  has  reached  a  second  edition 
within  a  few  months  of  its  publication.  Something  of  the  kind  has,  in  fact, 
been  waited  for,  A  good  deal  of  curiosity  has  recently  existed  in  reference 
to  the  religious  state  and  character  of  the  North  Highland  district,  of  which 
Ross-shire  forms  the  geographical,  and  bears  the  reputation  of  being,  or  hav- 
ing been,  the  ecclesiastical,  centre.  The  question  has  been  often  asked  of 
late,  What  is  the  real  cause  of  the  singular  phenomenon  presented  in  that 
northern  district  since  the  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843, 
when  not  merely  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  ministers  of  the  district 
joined  themselves  to  the  Free  Church  movement,  but  when  they  were  accom- 
panied by  almost  the  entire  population,  both  of  their  own  parishes  and  of  the 
parishes  of  the  remaining  ministers  too  ?  As  it  was  based  on  religion.  What 
is  the  real  character  of  that  religion,  its  origin  and  history,  its  present  state 
and  prospects  ?  This  able,  interesting,  and  instructive,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  one-sided  and  unequally  written  book,  furnishes  us  with  the  means  of 
satisfactorily  answering  some,  if  not  all,  of  these  questions.  Confining  him- 
self chiefly  to  the  last  130  years,  the  author  tells  us  of  a  great  revival  of  reli- 
gion that  arose  and  spread  in  the  north  during  the  first  half  of  that  period, 
and  of  a  remarkable  number  of  evangelical  ministers  under  whose  prayerful 
labours  it  was  fostered  and  carried  on,  through  several  generations,  nearly  to 
the  present  day  ;  and  he  furnishes  short  and  interesting  sketches  of  the  more 
able  and  devoted  of  those  ministers.  He  tells  of  the  deep-toned  piety  of 
many  Christian  laymen,  whose  character  he  illustrates  by  some  most  edifying 
anecdotes,  and  he  describes  the  peculiar  fellowship  meetings  of  the  northern 
Highlands,  in  which  the  religion  of  these  laymen  was  deepened,  their  gifts 
called  regularly  out,  and  the  basis  laid  for  the  remarkable  influence  which 
they  possessed  over  the  whole  people,  and  which,  in  Ross-shire,  was  almost 
never  used  except  for  good,  for  the  strengthening  also  of  the  hands  of  faith- 
ful ministers.  He  farther  describes  the  great  sacramental  gatherings  by  which 
the  religious  life  was  mainly  stimulated  ;  by  which  Christians,  who  never  saw 
one  another  at  any  other  time,  became  mutually  acquainted,  and  realised,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  comforting  and  sanctifying  influence  of  the  personal 
communion  of  saints  ;  and  at  which,  also,  through  the  labours  of  the  eminent 
ministers  who  preached  to  the  gathered  multitudes,  as  well  as  through  the 
example  and  encouragement  of  the  pious  laymen,  religious  life  was  extended 
to  the  parishes  of  the  most  unfaithful  ministers.  The  whole  north  thus  be- 
came bound  together  in  religious  and  ecclesiastical  feeling  indissolubly  as  one. 
Our  author  describes  also  the  character  of  the  past  religion  of  Ross-shire,  as 
he  himself  conceives  of  it  and  remembers  it,  its  Calvinistic  orthodoxy,  its 
awful  sense  of  the  majesty  of  God,  its  trembling  dread  of  self-deception,  its 
strugglings  with  inward  corruption,  and  its  earnest  pantings  after  and  occa- 
sional enjoyment  of  the  closest  communion  with,  God,  Finally,  he  occupies 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  volume  with  an  interesting  notice  of  one  of  the 
Ross-shire  ministers,  his  own  father,  the  Rev.  John  Kennedy  of  Killearnan. 
Thus  far  we  heartily  thank  our  author  for  this  important  addition  to  the 
sources  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  commend  his  edifying  volume,  as  well  as 
the  religious  questions  which  he  discusses  (on  which,  however,  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  remark),  to  the  study  of  our  readers. 

We  wish  we  were  not  obliged  to  append  some  -qualifying  observations. 
While,  with  laudable  zeal,  our  author  defends  the  religion  of  the  north  from 
what  he  holds  to  be  unjust  southern  accusations,  he  htis  unwittingly  betrayed 
certain  tendencies  of  mind,  which  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  his  being  quite  an 
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impartial  judge.  To  decide  whether  the  religion  of  Ross-shire  has,  or  has 
not,  been  characterised  by  subjectivity,  to  adjust  the  balance  between  the 
religious  characteristics  of  the  north  and  of  the  south,  would  demand  a  more 
comprehensive  point  of  view  than  some  uncalled-for  censorious  remarks 
would  seem  to  indicate.  To  determine  the  question,  whether  some  of  the 
Christians  of  Ross-shire  have  been  really  favoured  with  divine  prophetic 
communication,  would  require  a  more  rigid  deference  to  the  laws  of  evidence. 
To  decide  between  the  strictness  of  the  north,  and  the  laxity  of  the  south, 
would  require  greater  breadth,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  Mr  Kennedy's  ex- 
clusive standard  of  Christian  experience  leads  him  to  disbelieve  that  there  is 
any  great  good  in  the  present  great  revivals.  It  grieves  us  that  critical  jus- 
tice has  compelled  us  to  qualify,  by  these  remarks,  the  high  praise  we  have 
awarded  to  this  book. 

There  is  still  room  for  a  work  on  the  religious  history  of  the  northern  High- 
lands,— a  work  to  which,  probably,  several  labourers  might  need,  prepara^ 
tively,  to  contribute.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  the  exami- 
nation and  comparison  of  records,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  local  and 
general,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  some  rays  of  light  on  the  origin  and  early 
history  of  religion  in  the  north-eastern  coast,  and  of  tracing  its  progress  from 
the  Reformation,  through  more  than  one  troubled  era,  to  the  present  day. 
There  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  accounting  satisfactorily  for  the 
distinctive 'peculiarities  of  the  religion  or  the  north.  We  still  need  to  learn 
what  were  the  providential  causes  to  which,  in  subordination  to  the  divine 
sovereignty,  was  due  the  remarkable  religious  prosperity  of  Ross-shire  and  the 
northern  Highlands,  during  the  very  period  when,  in  the  rest  of  the  High- 
lands and  in  most  other  parts  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  religion  was  at  its 
lowest  ebb  ;  and  we  need,  further,  and  above  all,  that  the  wide  field  of  tradi- 
tional religious  anecdote,  in  the  parishes  of  the  north,  should  be  diligently 
and  speedily  reaped  to  furnish  such  a  history  with  its  most  valuable  mate- 
rials, viz.,  sketches  and  anecdotes  of  godly  ministers  and  laymen  ;  which, 
though  occasionally  inaccurate  in  form,  a?  they  float  in  the  recollections  of 
the  Highlanders,  and  occasionally,  also,  disfigured  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
minds  through  which  they  have  passed,  and  needing,  therefore,  a  discrimina- 
tive judgment,  as  well  as  an  appreciative  mind  and  heart,  to  assign  them  their 
real  place  and  value,  do  nevertheless  preserve  more  correctly  than  any  formal 
records  the  religious  spirit  of  the  men,  the  localities,  and  the  periods  to  which 
they  refer.  The  man  or  the  men  who  shall  rightly  accomplish  this  task,  will 
have  conferred  an  inestimable  benefit  on  the  Christian  Church.  T. 


Early  Blossoms  ;  or,  Memorials  of  a  Minister's  Family,  five  of  whom  died 
within  fourteen  months.  By  their  Father,  William  Fulton.  2d  edition. 
Edinburgh  :  W.  Oliphant  &  Co.     1861. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  narratives  of  successive  bereavements  we 
have  read.  It  is  drawn  up  with  simplicity,  and  only  as  a  bereaved  parental 
heart  can  describe  his  loss.  The  writer  indicates  his  views  on  the  too  general 
defect  of  family  training,  and  his  hints  and  suggestions  are  valuable.  The 
narrative  is  calculated  to  be  equally  interesting  and  suggestive. 


Church  Honesty.  By  Rev.  W.  Kerr,  M.A.,  Minister  at  Deskford.  Aber- 
deen:  Milne.  1861. 
An  earnest  and  vigorously  written  appeal  on  the  privilege  of  giving  to  the 
support  of  gospel  ordinances.  Besides  various  points  of  a  more  general 
nature  connected  with  the  church  and  the  ministry,  the  writer  forcibly 
delineates  the  hindrances  and  the  disproportion  of  the  church's  resources  to 
the  success  granted. 
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Four  WeeJcs  in  Japan.     By  George  Smith,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Victoria  (Hong 
Kong).     London  :  Longman,  Green,  &c,     1861. 

These  travels  in  Japan  by  the  estimable  Bishop  of  Victoria  contain  a  lively 
sketch  of  men  and  manners,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  those  who 
are  alive  to  the  duty  of  introducing  the  gospel  into  that  country.  The  writer 
is  well  known  for  his  evangelical  sentiments,  and  for  his  noble  stand  against 
the  opium  traffic  in  China  ;  and,  in  his  capacity  as  a  traveller,  he  discovers 
rare  powers  of  observation  and  of  description.  The  Christian  who  reads  to 
see  the  openings  for  Christianity  will  find  a  statement  of  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  difficulties  and  facilities  of  having  intercourse  with  them 
for  that  purpose.  We  quote  Dr  Smith's  outline  of  the  similarity  between 
the  Budhistic  worship  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which,  he  says,  long  ago  bewildered  and  distressed  the  ancient  Jesuit  and 
Dominican  missionaries  to  Japan.  "  The  interior  of  a  Budhi&t  temple  sug- 
gests many  points  of  identity  with  the  gorgeous  forms  and  ritual  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  system.  Prayers  in  an  unknown  Indian  tongue — the  fumes 
of  incense  sticks — the  burning  candles  on  the  altar-table — the  tinkling  of 
bells — the  shaved  head  and  flowing  vestments  of  the  priesthood — the  pro- 
cessions in  the  temples — the  existence  of  monasteries  and  nunneries — the 
vow  of  celibacy — the  merit  of  fastings  and  of  pilgrimages  to  the  more  re- 
nowned and  sacred  localities  of  the  country — the  vain  repetition  of  the  same 
sentence,  and  counting  their  prayers  with  a  rosary  of  beads — the  institution 
of  an  itinerant  mendicant  order  of  priesthood — and,  above  all,  the  lucrative 
trading  in  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  all-prevalent  custom 
of  prayers  and  intercessions  for  departed  souls  imprisoned  in  the  gloomy 
horrors  and  tortures  of  purgatory — form  a  strange  combination  and  collection 
of  undesigned  coincidences  of  likeness,  well  calculated  to  embarrass  the  first 
emissaries  of  the  Papacy  to  this  country,  and  to  impress  every  impartial  and 
unprejudiced  spectator  with  the  conviction  of  their  having  originated  in  the 
independent  and  mutual  affinities  of  error."     (P.  57.) 


Words  of  Comfort  for  Parents  hereaved  of  Little  Children.  Edited  by  W. 
Logan,  Author  of  the  "  Moral  Statistics  of  Glasgow."  London  :  Nisbet 
&  Co.     1861. 

These  words  of  comfort  furnish  a  seasonable  and  fitting  volume  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  bereaved  parents.  The  collector  of  these  beautiful  utterances 
from  many  quarters  had  been  under  the  chastening  hand  of  family  bereave- 
ment, and  came  out  of  it  to  comfort  others  with  his  consolations.  With  the 
doctrine  which  the  extracts  seek  to  establish — that  infant  children  die  in 
the  Lord,  and  are  part  of  Christ's  inheritance — most  evangelical  minds  in 
every  church  are  now  perfectly  at  one,  apart  from  any  theory  of  baptism. 
The  Introduction,  by  Dr  Anderson,  is  a  telling,  though  characteristic  and 
peculiar,  statement  of  the  history  of  opinicyi  on  this  subject.  The  collection 
consists  of  a  happy  variety  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  well  fitted  to  soothe 
and  relieve  a  parental  heart ;  and  we  wish  the  volume  a  wide  circulation. 


The  Way  of  Truth  in  Evil  Times  for  the  Believer  and  the  Church  of  Qod. 

By  W.  H.  DoRMAN,  9  Burch  Road,  Rosherville. 
Christian  Unity ^  what  it  is.     By  the  same  Author. 

The  writer  of  these  two  little  treatises  gives  an  outline  of  the  church  theory 
which  led  him  to  retire  from  the  Dissenters.  He  wishes  unity,  and  embodies 
his  views  in  these  two  highly  Christian  and  beautifully  written  papers.  He 
complains  that  what  the  New  Testament  emphatically  calls  the  church  is 
neither  recognised  by  the  Establishment  nor  by  dissent — touching  on  a  most 
important  subject,  which,  as  the  church  revives,  must  more  and  more  thrust 
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itself  on  men's  attention.  We  fear  his  positions,  as  they  are  embodied  in 
fifteen  theses  {Unity,  p.  23),  are  unworkable;  but,  beyond  doubt,  much  is 
stated,  which  all  denominations  would  do  well  to  ponder,  on  Christian  unity. 


The  Land  we  Live  in  ;  or^  England's  History  in  Simple  Language,  suited  to 
Sunday  Schools  and  Ragged  School  Chilaren.    London  :  Nisbet.     1861. 
This  is  a  little  compend  of  English  history  by  the  Honourable  Secretary  of 

the  Sabbath  School  Union,  and  deserves  to  be  widely  known.    It  is  accurate, 

descriptive  of  manners  as  well  as  events,  and  Christian. 


Gleanings  from  the  Poets  for  Cottage  Homes.     London :   Religious  Tract 

Society.     1861. 

A  happy  selection  of  religious  pieces  on  a  wide  variety  of  themes,  and  from 
all  the  periods  of  English  Poetry. 


The  Path  to  Heaven.    By  the  Rev.  Signer  Gavazzi.    Two  Sermons  in  Dub- 
lin, July  1861. 

Every  one  who  has  followed  the  course  of  this  remarkable  orator  and  patriot 
— one  of  the  hopes  of  reawakening  Italy — will  be  delighted  to  find  that  he  is 
attached  to  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  that,  with  all  the  ardour  that  belongs 
to  him,  he  preaches  Jesus  as  the  Justifier  and  Sanctifier.  The  great  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  good  works  as  following  justification,  are 
set  forth  with  his  characteristic  force  and  freshness. 


The  Ploughmxin^s  Text-Booh.    London  :  Nisbet  <fe  Co. 

We  have  here  suitable  texts  for  ploughmen,  with  subjoined  comments  for 
thirty-one  days,  similar  to  those  manuals  which  the  same  author  happily 
prepared  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 


Good  News.    By  Baptist  W.  Noel,  M.A.    London  :  Nisbet  <fe  Co.    1861. 
On  this  theme  every  one  will  expect  from  the  excellent  author  a  full  and 
fresh  exhibition  of  the  gospel,  and  of  all  that  constitutes  it  the  good  news  ; 
and  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 


Plain  Sermons  for  Sundays  at  Home.    By  the  Rev.  Cyprian  Rust,  Per- 
petual Curate  of  St  Michael's  at  Thorn,  Norwich. 
Divine  Science  in  Creation  and  Revelation.     By  the  same  Author. 

These  are  interesting  evangelical  sermons,  salient,  and  touching  life  at  many 
points.  The  gospel  tone  of  the  sermons  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  nor  their 
excellent  English. 


Les  Perspectives  du  Temps  Present  (The  Prospects  of  the  Present  Time) ; 

Discours  prononces  d.  Geneve.    Par  le  Comte  Aoenor  db  Gasparin.  1861. 

M.  de  Gasparin's  book  is  divided  into  three  chapters.  The  first,  entitled 
"  Our  Perils,"  is  devoted  to  proving  that  all  false  systems  arise  from  our  lis- 
tening to  the  words  of  the  Tempter,  "  Ye  shall  be  as  gods,"  which  is  put  as 
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the  epigraph.  The  author's  aim  is  only  to  notice  present  tendencies  ;  and  he 
shews  whither  the  negative  theology  is  drifting,  viz ,  that  after  bowing  down 
to  a  self-imposed  authority,  men  are  gratifying  the  same  carnal  instincts  by 
casting  off  all  authority. 

The  enemies  outside  the  church  are  first  pointed  out — Pantheism,  the 
doctrine  of  prgression  and  that  of  dtvelopment.  "  In  passing  over  from 
Germany  to  France,"  says  M.  de  Gasparin,  "  these  systems  have  acquired  the 
graces  of  an  exquisite  and  spirituelle  indifference.  ...  In  reading  their  in- 
terpreters among  us,  we  feel  that  they  are  amusing  themselves ;  that  they 
take  nothing  seriously  ;  that,  armed  with  the  principle  that  nothing  is  true 
nor  false,  that  every  dogma  comes  at  its  own  appointed  time,  they  avoid 
above  all  things  giving  themselves  up  ridiculously  to  a  passion.  Their 
criticism  retires  before  negations,  as  much  as  before  affirmatives  ;  it  coolly 
gathers  together  the  elements  of  future  solutions.  Their  dilettantism  plays 
with  those  questions  that  formerly  tormented  mankind."  M.  Renan  is  the 
great  advocate  of  this  system  in  France^,  and  finds  many  partisans,  says  M.  de 
Gasparin,  when  he  is  elegantly  preaching  humanism,  and  shewing  us  "  the 
religious  conscience,"  by  turns  bringing  out  the  four  religious  forms — Pagan- 
ism, Judaism,  Mahometanism,  and  Christianity. 

Count  de  Gasparin  then  passes  under  review  Deism,  with  its  cold  abstrac- 
tions, and  this  part  of  his  subject  furnishes  some  of  the  most  eloquent  pages 
in  his  book.  Take  the  following  as  a  specimen  : — "  Natural  religion  is 
decidedly  against  nature.  When,  in  bewilderment,  I  have  run  through  its 
three  or  four  merciless  {sans  entrailles)  dogmas  ;  when  I  have  passed  a  few 
moments  at  the  bottom  of  this  ice-house,  I  feel  an  invincible  want  of  light 
and  heat  again.  1  must  love,  and  I  must  feel  myself  loved.  What  would  I 
do  with  your  Supreme  Being,  your  immoveable  Creator,  to  whom  I  owe  my 
life  (and  what  a  life  !),  and  who  is  waiting  me  with  his  balances  1  I  am  a 
sinner  ;  how  will  you  change  me  ?  1  am  sick  ;  how  will  you  heal  me  ?  I  am 
condemned  ;  how  will  you  deliver  me  ?  I  seek  a  heavenly  Father  ;  what 
have  you  done  with  him  ?  I  would  wish  to  pray  ;  what  becomes  of  prayer  in 
your  system  ?  These  griefs,  these  injustices  in  me  and  out  of  me,  agitate  and 
overwhelm  me  ;  what  solution  do  you  give  me  of  these  problems  ?  These  are 
the  only  questions  worth  solving,  and  you  leave  them  unanswered  !  I  wander 
confounded  among  your  deserts,  finding  nowhere  the  two  great  Christian 
solutions — the  Fall  and  Salvation.     It  is  truly  the  moment  to  cry  with  Mary, 

*  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.' 
And  without  the  Saviour,  what  an  indescribable  solitude  is  created  around 
us  !  If  there  are  only  laws,  if  there  is  neither  Father,  Son,  nor  Holy  Spirit ; 
if  all  intercourse  between  heaven  and  earth  is  interrupted  ;  if  the  super- 
natural in  Providence  has  disappeared ;  if  it  be  not  true  that  the  angels 

*  ascend  and  descend,'  then,  oh  !  what  a  horrible  silence  in  the  whole 
creation  !  Your  telescopes  have  extended  its  limits ;  you  have  discovered 
more  worlds  ;  you  have  obtained  a  glimpse  of  nebulae,  where  myriads  of  suns 
and  worlds  larger  than  ours  travel  in  space.  Well,  so  much  the  worse ! 
The  regions  you  thus  people  are  only  the  more  empty  ;  these  myriads  of 
worlds  do  not  make  up  for  the  least  breath  of  sympathy  and  love  !  Give  mo 
back  one  word  of  restoration,  one  word  of  the  gospel  !  Deliver  my  nature 
from  your  natural  religion,  and  I  will  feel  at  ease — at  home  in  the  midst  of 
this  magnificent  creation.  I  will  once  more  see  clear,  and  my  heart  will 
beat ! "  M.  de  Gasparin  next  comes  to  the  great  peril — the  peril  within  the 
church — which  consists  in  the  tendency  to  forget  the  absolute  rights  of  truth 
— latitudinarianism — sentimentalism. 

The  Count  next  combats  what  is  called  the  New  School,  which  is  merely 
an  adaptation  of  Schleiermacher's  views  to  suit  French  tastes.  "  The  rejec- 
tion of  the  notion  of  authority,  the  constituency  of  the  '  religious  conscience ' 
as  supreme  judge,  is  just  another  form  of  the  temptation, '  Ye  shall  be  as 
gods.'    '  I  believe  what  I  can  assimilate  to  myself ! '  cries  the  new  theology  ; 
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as  much  as  to  say,  '  I  believe  what  I  can  see.'  .  .  .  This  is  not  what  God 
asks.  Do  you  think  that  men  ever  attained  to  anything  great  in  this  way  ? 
Where  are  the  great  men  that  the  principle  of  assimilation  has  brought  to 
light?  I  ask  the  primitive  Christians,  the  lleformers,  the  Puritans,  the 
Martyrs,  the  men  of  our  revival  !  Everywhere  I  meet  with  pious  submission, 
complete  acceptance  of  the  authority  ;  nowhere  can  I  perceive  the  pretension 
to  make  Scripture  subordinate  to  conscience."  M.  de  Gasparin  dwells  at 
some  length  on  this  tendency,  which  leads  to  another  which  is  also  preying 
upon  the  vitals  of  many  churches  in  France,  i.e.,  the  formation  of  dogmas. 
Ii  the  authority  of  the  Bible  be  null,  it  naturally  follows  that  what  one  reli- 
gious conscience  receives,  another  may  reject,  and  that  the  system  of  theology 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  Apostles,  and  after  them  from  the  Reformers, 
may  now  be  effete.  "  We  are  told  that  the  nineteenth  century  will  make  out 
its  own  theology  ! — a  great  work  is  going  on,  and  until  it  bo  finished,  the 
faith  of  our  age  cannot  be  put  into  formulas.  .  .  .  Thus  the  immutable  part 
of  Christianity  is  continually  diminishing  behind  the  perpetually  forming 
dogma." 

Count  de  Gasparin's  second  chapter  is  entitled,  Our  Defences  {^os  forces), 
and  is  founded  on  Eph.  vi.  10-17.  It  proves  in  a  brief,  but  clear  and  satis- 
factory manner,  the  truth  of  Christianity,  the  authenticity  of  the  canonical 
books,  and  the  infallibility  of  their  contents.  The  author  begins  by  the  in- 
ternal evidence — the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  this  argument  addresses 
itself  directly  to  the  conscience,  it  is  the  only  one  of  which  the  New  School 
makes  any  account,  and  they  delight  to  point  to  Vinet  as  agreeing  with  them. 
"We  have  within  us,"  says  Vinet,  "a  faithful  witness ,"  But  in  using  his 
honoured  name,  they  do  him  gross  injustice  in  maintaining  that  he  attached 
no  importance  to  the  external  evidence.  That  he  considered  it  as  equally 
important  with  the  internal  evidence,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"Some  will  be  brought  to  Christianity  by  historical  or  external  argu- 
ments ;  they  will  prove  for  themselves  the  truth  of  the  Bible  as  they  would 
that  of  any  other  history.  Having  established  this,  they  will  confront  the 
prophecies  contained  in  these  ancient  documents  with  the  events  which  have 
taken  place  ages  after  ;  they  will  make  sure  of  the  miraculous  facts  related 
in  the  sacred  books,  and  will  conclude  from  thence  the  necessary  intervention 
of  the  divine  power,  which  alone  disposing  of  the  forces  of  nature,  alone  can 
interrupt  or  modify  it*  action.  Others,  less  apt  for  such  researches,  will  be 
more  struck  with  the  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  They  will 
find  the  state  of  their  soul  perfectly  pourtrayed  in  them,  its  wants  perfectly 
expressed,  the  true  remedy  for  its  evils  perfectly  pointed  out ;  struck  by  the 
immutable  characteristics  of  truth  and  candour  ;  feeling  themselves  stirred, 
changed,  renewed  inwardly  by  the  mysterious  influence  of  these  sacred  writ- 
ings, they  will,  in  this  way,  have  acquired  a  conviction  which  they  cannot 
always  account  for  to  others,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  legitimate,  irresist- 
ible, and  immovable.  Such  is  the  double  road  by  which  men  can  penetrate 
into  the  asylum  of  faith.  And  it  is  worthy  the  wisdom  of  God,  his  justice, 
and,  we  even  dare  to  say,  the  honour  of  his  government,  to  open  this  double 
road  to  man  ;  since  it  was  his  will  that  men  should  be  saved  through  know- 
ledge, he  thus  engaged  himself  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  attaining 
the  knowledge  of  himself." 

This  extract  shews  how  far  Vinet  was  from  putting  conscience  above  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  and  how  unfounded  is  the  assertion  of  some  of  the 
adherents  of  the  New  School,  that  they  have  only  developed  his  doctrine. 

In  following  M.  de  Gasparin  thus  far,  we  feel  that  we  have  hardly  done 
justice  to  the  noble  and  energetic  accents  in  which  he  contends  with  the  foe 
without  and  the  foe  within  the  church.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  his  love  for  the  truth,  which  breaks  out,  not  only  in  every  page  of  this 
book,  but  in  all  the  heroic,  self-sacrificing  efforts  he  is  continually  putting 
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forth,  both  in  word  and  deed,  in  behalf  of  this  great  cause,  to  which  his  whole 
life  and  energies  have  been  devoted.  Ready  to  mount  every  breach,  he  has 
been  accused  of  having  a  monomania — a  fixed  idea.  "  I  should  be  sorry  not 
to  have  one,"  he  says ;  "  our  fixed  idea  is  to  keep  the  Bible,  and  we  will  keep 
it."  And  when  he  cries,  *'  Where  are  the  slaves  of  the  truth,  that  is,  its 
heroes  ? "  we  instinctively  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  one  of  them. 
We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  dissent  from  some  of  the  views  of  Count  Gas- 
parin.  We  do  not  wonder  that  M.  de  Gasparin,  in  seeing  into  what  a  state 
many  of  our  national  churches  have  fallen,  should  be  led  to  insist  strongly  on 
a  personal  profession,  in  opposition  to  what  he  calls  "  hereditary  recruitment ;" 
but  we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  Baptist  churches  of  the 
present  day  approach  nearer  than  any  other  to  the  apostolic  model,  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  all  symbols  will  be  done  away-  with,  and  when  it  will 
be  inconceivable  that  Christians  could  be  other  than  Baptists.  Neither^can 
we  agree  in  the  author's  view  that  the  return  to  the  apostolic  model  will  be 
marked  by  the  extensive  employment  of  lay  preachers. 
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